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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  original  Terms  of  Reference  to  the  Committee  were : — 

To  make  a  preliminary  enquiry  into  the  allegations  concerning  the 
deterioration  of  certain  classes  of  the  population  as  shown  by  the  large 
percentage  of  rejections  for  physical  causes  of  recruits  for  the  Army  and  by 
other  evidence,  especially  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical 
Training  (Scotland),  and  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  medical  profession 
can  best  be  consulted  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  and  the  terms  of  reference  to  such  a  Commission,  if 
■appointed. 

These  Terms  of  Reference  were  subsequently  explained  and  enlarged, 
as  follows: — 

(1)  To  determine,  with  the  aid  of  such  counsel  as  the  medical  profession 
are  able  to  give,  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  furnish  the  Government 
and  the  Nation  at  large  with  periodical  data  for  an  accurate  comparative 
estimate  of  the  health  and  physique  ot  the  people  ;  (2)  to  indicate  generally 
the  causes  of  such  physical  deterioration  as  does  exist  in  certain  classes  ;  and  • 
(3)  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  most  effectually  diminished. 


EEPOET. 


To  THE  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

My  Loed  Marquess, 

1.  The  Committee  appointed  by  your  Lordship's  predecessor,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  late  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  under  His  Grace's  order  of 
reference  of  the  2nd  day  of  September,  1903,  beg  leave  tn  report  that  they  have 
sat  on  twenty-six  days  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  evidence  and  that  they 
have  examined  sixty-eight  witnesses,  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  of 
whom  fifty-four  were  men  and  fourteen  women.  Out  of  this  number,  twenty- 
three  (twenty  men  and  three  women)  held  official  positions,  either  under  His 
Majesty's  Government  or  under  Local  Authorities  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
in  connection  with  Local  Administration,  Schools  and  Factories  ;  thirteen  of 
the  official  witnesses  were  members  of  the  medical  profession,  which  besides 
was  represented  by  twenty-one  other  witnesses,  seven  of  whom  were 
specially  nominated  to  give  evidence  by  the  Eoyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  by  the  British  Dental  Association  ;  two  witnesses  were  noted 
anthropologists,  two  were  Members  of  Parliament,  and  the  remainder  were 
either  independent  authorities  or  representative  of  well-known  organizations 
and  charitable  institutions. 

2.  For  convenience  sake  this  Eeport  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
consisting  of  an  examination  into  the  evidence  deduciblc  from  the  War  Office 
figures  and  a  statement  of  the  steps  required  to  obtain  reliable  data  for  deter- 
mining questions  of  national  physique,  the  second  and  largest  part  dealing 
with  the  causes  and  indications  of  degeneracy  in  certain  classes  of  the  com- 
mmiity  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  arrested,  and  the  third  part  con- 
taining a  summary  of  the  ])rincipal  recommendations  which  the  Committee 
desire  to  make. 

Part  I. 

3.  Before  the  Committee  proceeded  to  take  personal  evidence  they  deemed 
it  their  duty  under  the  terms  of  their  reference  to  consider  what  information  of 
a  documentary  character  was  available  which  could  throw  any  light  upon  the 
questions  they  were  directed  to  investigate. 

4.  The  Memoranda  issued  by  the  War  Office  upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  and  the  Insjiector-General  of 
Recruiting  were  necessarily  the  first  to  engage  their  attention.  It  appeared 
that  soon  after  the  publication  of  these  Memoranda  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  had  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  respectively,  asking  for  observations  on  a  pro- 
posed inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  rejection  in  recent  years 
of  so  many  recruits  for  the  Army  on  the  ground  of  physical  disability,  and  the 
possible  measures  by  which  this  state  of  things  might  be  remedied.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Committee  were  furnished  with  copies 
of  the  replies  of  both  Colleges,  which,  with  subsequent  correspondence,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

5.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  these  replies  appeared  to  point  to  the 
following  conclusions:  (1)  that  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  Director-General's 
Memorandum  was  inadequate  to  prove  that  physical  deterioration  had  affected 
the  classes  referred  to  ;  (2)  that  no  sufficient  material  (statistical  or  other)  was 
at  present  available  to  warrant  any  definite  conclusions  on  the  question  of  the 
physique  of  the  people  by  comparison  with  data  obtained  in  past  times  ; 
(3)  that  a  partial  investigation,  as  for  instance  into  the  condition  of  the  classes 
from  which  recruits  are  at  present  mostly  drawn,  might  be  very  misleading, 
however  carefully  conducted,  and  might  give  rise  to  erroneous  conclusions  on 
the  general  question  unless  checked  by  expert  knowledge. 
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6.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  were,  however,  disposed  to  think 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  present  physical  condition  of  the  nation  would  be  of 
great  value  ;  but  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
see  any  particular  need  for  any  such  investigation  on  a  large  scale,  deeming 
that  the  well-known  facts  relating  to  public  health  were  sutficient  to  dispel 
anxiety. 

7.  Both  Colleges  having  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  figures 
included  in  the  Memorandum  of  the  Director-General  did  not  appear  to 
them  to  support  the  view  that  an  increasing  deterioration  in  physique  is 
taking  place  in  the  classes  of  the  population  from  which  military  recruits  are 
chiefly  drawn,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  having  failed  to  obtain 
information  through  the  Home  Office  which  might  explain  the  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  general  tone  of  the  Memorandum  and  the  figures 
given,  the  Committee  thought  it  expedient  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  obtain  from  the  Director- General  some  further  explanation  of  his  views 
and  also  to  furnish  any  information  in  the  possession  of  his  Department  that 
^hrew  light  upon  the  figures  included  under  Head  1  of  the  first  Table  in  the 
original  Memorandum,  comprising  "  labourers,  servants,  husbandmen,  etc.," 
from  which  classes  by  far  the  largest  number  of  recruits  were  drawn.  To 
the  first  request  the  Secretary  of  State  for  AVar  was  good  enough  to  respond 
at  once,  and  in  a  Memorandum,  which  was  supplemented  by  some  valuable 

Appendix  I.  &  VI.  tables  bearing  on  the  existing  state  of  facts.  Sir  William  Taylor  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  idea  of  "progressive  physical  deterioration"  had 
occupied  a  much  too  prominent  position  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  had 
to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  inquiry.  The  Director- 
General  went  on  to  say  : 

"  I  consider  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  statistical  or  other  data  regarding  the 
conditions  that  have  existed  in  the  past ;  and,  consequently,  as  no  reliable  dala  are  obtainable- 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  I  do  not  see  how  the  question  can  be  dealt  with  from  the  progressive 
deterioration  point  of  view.  Whether  or  not  there  has  been,  or  is,  progressive  physical  deteriora- 
tion among  the  classes  now  in  question  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  no  doubt ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  the  chief  question  from  a  practical  standpoint.  To  my  mind  the 
principal  question  for  the  Committee  is  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  present  extent  of  the 
physical  'unfitness  that  undoubtedly  exists  in  a  large  degree  among  certain  classes  of  the 
population.  The  question  dealt  with  in  my  original  Memorandum  was  not  that  there  was 
evidence  of  progressive  physical  deterioration  of  the  race,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  that 
it  is  a  most  disturbing  fact  that  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  present  themselves 
for  enlistment  are  found  to  be  physically  unfit  for  military  service.  Even  if  the  proportion 
is  no  greater  than  in  the  past,  surely  it  is  a  state  of  matters  worthy  of  the  closest  investigation,, 
and  one  which  no  thinking  man  can  wish  to  see  continue.  Moreover,  it  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times  we  live  in  for  us  to  be  content  with  the  consolation  that 
we  are  no  worse  off  than  we  were  fifty  or  even  twenty  years  ago.  I  trust  that  the  inquiry 
may  end  in  suggestions  that  will  lead  to  the  institution  of  measures  which  will  result  in  bringing 
about  a  marked  improvement  of  the  physique  of  the  classes  from  which  our  recruits  are  afc 
present  drawn." 

8.  The  Committee  proceeded  to  forward  copies  of  this  Memorandum 
and  the  accompanying  Tables  to  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
respectively,  with  the  request  that  they  would  take  them  into  consideration  ; 
and  while  favouring  the  Committee  with  any  observations  it  was  desired  to 
make,  would  be  careful  to  state  Avhether  the  perusal  of  the  sapplementary 
matter  so  furnished  suggested  the  modification  in  any  de,i.;ree  of  the 
opinions  previously  expressed  on  the  subject. 

9.  In  their  replies,  it  was  noted  by  both  Colleges  that  some  little 
misapprehension  had  been  caused  by  the  tenour  of  the  first  Memorandum  as 
to  the  question  which  it  was  intended  to  place  before  them,  but  the  College 
of  Surgeons  did  not  think  it  had  appreciably  affected  their  judgment,  which 
remained  the  same  after  a  perusal  of  the  second  Memorandum.  The  College 
of  Physicians,  on  the  other  hand,  while  adhering  to  the  opinion  *'  that 
sufficient  data  were  not  available  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  extremely 
complex  question  of  the  occurrence  or  not  of  progressive  degeneration  in  the 
classes  from  which  recruits  are  mainly  drawn,"  expressed  theiDselves  in 
favour  of  "an  inquiry  into  the  present  extent  and  causes  of  the  alleged 
physical  disability  for  military  service  of  certain  classes  of  the  population." 
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10.  In  supplement  of  the  request  for  a  more  detailed  sub-division  of  the 
classes  denominated  "Labourers"  in  the  Recruiting'  Returns,  under  which 
head  agricultural  labourers  and  street  loafers  are  included  without  discrimina- 
tion, it  was  subsequently  suggested  to  both  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office 
that  the  sub-heads  might  with  advantage  follow  the  classification  shown  in 
the  Census  Summary  Volume  for  1901,  and  the  Committee  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Admiralty  have  already  adopted  the  suggestion. 

11.  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  information  of  a  statistical  or  tabulated 
character  which  might  form  the  basis  of  a  comparative  survey  of  the  health 
and  physique  of  the  population  the  Committee  wei'e  not  very  successful. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  information  on  a  comprehensive  or  systematic 
scale  exists. 

12.  Disjointed  and  partial  inquiries  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time 
in  connection  with  which  mnasurements  of  a  number  of  persons  were  made, 
but  these  inquiries  were  not  instituted  in  any  relation  to  each  other  nor 
conducted  on  similar  lines,  so  that  ihe  results  obtained  are  of  very  little  use 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

13.  In  1873,  at  the  instance  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Dr. 
Bridges  and  Mr.  Holmes  investigated  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
Textile  I'^actories  in  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  health  of  women,  children, 
and  young  persons,  in  the  course  of  which  some  10,000  children  were  ex- 
amined and  measured,  the  principal  indications  of  degeneracy  noted,  and 
certain  general  conclusions  summarised.  Had  such  an  investigation  been 
repeated  decennially  valuable  material  would  have  been  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  inquiry ;  but  as  it  was,  it  did  little  more  than 
establish,  in  respect  to  the  limited  area  covered,  that  the  factory  children 
of  factory  parents  (urban  and  suburban)  compared  unfavourat)ly  with  children 
in  non-factory  districts  (urban  and  rural),  and  tliat  the  rate  of  mortality, 
particularly  infant  mortality,  was  unduly  high  in  factory  districts. 

14.  A  few  years  later  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Science  was  responsible  for  a  more  ambitious  effort  in  the  same  direction. 
A  Committee,  whose  labours  extended  over  five  years,  1878-1883,  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  systematic  examination  of  the  height, 
weight,  and  other  physical  characters  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  and  collecting  the  results.  During  the  period  covered  facts 
relating  to  the  stature  and  height  of  53,000  persons  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  were  collected,  8,585  of  whom  were  adult  males,  distributed  as 
follows:  England,  6,194;  Scotland,  1,304;  Wales,  741;  Ireland,  346  ;  but 
here  again  no  later  investigations  on  a  considerable  scale  offer  adequate 
material  for  comparison.  In  order  to  make  such  a  comparison  effective  the 
samples  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  numerous  enough  ;  each  must  be 
taken  in  sufficient  numbers,  not  less  than  a  thousand,  from  districts  so 
small  that  there  is  no  sensible  variation  in  the  type  of  people  within  its 
boundaries  ;  and  the  classes  whose  average  dimensions  are  given  must  be 
carefully  differentiated,  so  as  to  present,  as  far  as  possible,  homogeneous 
material  to  the  investigator.  The  British  Association  Report  shows  that 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  average  dimensions  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  population.  The  average  stature,  for  example,  of  boys 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  public  schools  was  .'i4"98  inches, 
while  of  boys  of  the  same  age  at  industrial  schools  it  was  only  50  "02.  There 
was  thus  a  difference  of  5  inches  in  the  average  stature  of  boys  belonging  to 
the  two  extreme  classes  measured.  The  difference  in  the  statures  of  the 
two  extreme  classes  of  adults  was  not  so  great,  being  only  inches,  but 
it  was  still  considerable. 

15.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  taking  of  samjjles  for  com- 
parison at  different  dates  is  obvious,  and  in  only  four  cases  since  1883,  so 
far  as  the  Committee  are  aware,  have  measurements  been  taken,  by  the 
aid  of  which  a  more  or  less  legitimate  comparison  may  be  made  with  the 
figures  then  obtained,  but  in  no  case  on  any  considerable  scale. 
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16.  Thus  in  the  British  Association's  statistics  it  is  found  that  the 
average  stature  of  109  adult  males  taken  from  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  Elgin,  and  Nairn  was  6S'04  inches  ;  in  1895-1897  measurements  of  364 
of  the  rural  and  urban  population  of  East  Aberdeenshire  were  obtained, 
showing  an  average  stature  of  68  "02  inches.  In  the  second  case,  where  the 
conditions  of  accurate  compaiison  are  more  nearly  fulfilled,  the  British 
Association  Report  gives  the  average  stature  in  the  period  1874-75  of  boys- 
at  Marlboro'  C/ollege  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  as  81  "4  inches,  whereas 
statistics  for  boys  of  the  same  age  in  the  period  1899-1902  show  an  average 
stature  of  61*96  inches,  an  increase  of  '56  in  25  years.  In  the  third  case  the 
British  Association  Report  gives  the  average  stature  of  635  adult  males  irom 
Connaught  as  68-72  inches;  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Haddou,  and  Browne  have 
measured  in  Connaught,  mostly  on  the  West  Coast,  about  200  adult  males 
with  an  average  stature  of  67 '41  or  1'32  inches  less  than  the  other,  but 
owing  to  the  small  numbers  measured  the  possible  variation  of  difference  in 
samples  is  1"05.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  the  difference  of  the  two 
averages  exceeds  this  figure  there  may  be  evidence  of  deterioration,  but  it 
is  not  conclusive,  as  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  racial  type  and  class  was 
the  same  at  both  dates.  In  the  fourth  case,  a  physical  census  in  Industrial 
Schools  in  1901  (the  results  of  which,  after  being  laid  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland,  were  corroborated  by  a  further 
census  in  1903)  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  with  the  height,  weight  and 
chest  measurement  of  children  forming  the  lowest  class  in  physical  develop- 
ment dealt  with  in  the  British  Association's  report  of  1883.  The  result  of 
the  comparison,  for  what  it  is  worth,  clearly  indicates  improvement  in  the 
physical  development  of  this  class  at  the  ages  of  11  and  14. 

1 7.  A  list  of  the  principal  groups  of  anthropometric  statistics,  other  than 
those  already  mentioned,  Avhich  have  been  collected  in  the  British  Isles  since 

Appendix  IX.        1883,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  but  they  are  of  no  use  for  the  purposes 
of  this  inquiry. 

18.  In  pursuance  of  the  scheme  of  procedure  dictated  by  the  terms  of  their 
reference,  the  first  evidence  invited  by  the  Committee  was  that  of  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  Sir  W.  Taylor,  and  of  the  late  Inspector- 
General  of  Recruiting,  General  Borrett,  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude 
at  some  length,  together  with  that  of  General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  which  was- 
given  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  connexion. 


19.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state  a  general  criticism  on  the  value  of  the 
War  Office  figures,  to  which  prominence  was  given  by  a  later  witness.  In  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Cunningham,  perhaps  the  most  unreliable  evidence  is. 
that  which  is  obtained  from  the  recruiting  statistics, 

"  Because  the  class  from  which  the  recruits  are  derived  varies  from  time  to  time  with  the 
conditions  of  the  labour  market.  When  trade  is  good  and  employment  plentiful  it  is  only  from 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  people  that  the  Army  receives  its  supply  of  men  :  Avhen,  on  the  other 
hand,  trade  is  bad.  a  better  class  of  recruit  is  available.  Consequently  the  records  of  the 
recruiting  department  of  the  Army  do  not  deal  with  a  homogeneous  sample  of  the  people  taken 
from  one  distinct  class." 


Further  confirmation  of  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  striking  disparity  from 
year  to  year  of  the  educational  qualifications  of  recruits  as  disclosed  in  the 
Returns. 

20.  It  is  only  fair  to  Sir  W.  Taylor  to  say  that  he  most  emphatically 
disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  the  deductions  that  had  been  drawn  from 
the  figures  published  by  his"  department.  He  appeared  to  attach  very  little 
value  to  the  figures,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  calling  attention  to  a  passage 
in  the  Report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting,  where  that  officer  speaks 
of  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  physique  of  the  classes  from  which  recruits 
are  principally  taken,  he  said,  He  is  not  justified  in  that.  We  have  no  data 
on  which  to  form  that  opinion." 
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21.  An  apparent  improvement  in  the  last  quinquennial  period,  as  com- 
pared with  that  immediately  preceding  it,  is  accounted  for  by  instructions 
issued  to  recruiters  in  1897,  to  weed  out  those  who  present  themselves, 
instead  of  sending  them  all  on  to  the  medical  examiner,  and  the  influence  of 
the  war  on  the  character  of  the  recruits  is  another  disturbing  element  in  any 
deductions  that  can  be  drawn  from  recent  figures. 

22.  On  the  other  hand,  increased  stringency  in  the  requirements  as  to 
teeth  has  materially  swelled  the  percentage  of  rejections  for  the  last  two  years. 
In  this  connexion  a  table  handed  in  by  the  Director- General  may  here 

be   noted.     This    table,  gives    the   ratio  per   1,000   of   the   rejections  Appendix  vi. 
under  the  four  principal  causes  for  the  years  1901,  1902.    These  causes  are, 
Want  of  Physical  Development  ;  Defective  Vision ;  Disease  of  the  Heart ; 
and  Bad  Dentition  ;  the  ratio  differing  considerably  according  to  the  various 
classes  of  recruits  tabulated. 

2:3.  It  is,  the  Committee  believe,  recognised  on  all  hands  that  dental 
caries  does  not  necessarily  or  even  commonly  coincide  with  physical  degeneracy 
in  other  respects,  nor  is  it  a  defect  that  is  peculiar  to  any  particular  class  ; 
while  defective  vision,  which  in  most  cases  means  want  of  acuity,  and  can  easily 
be  remedied  by  glasses,  cannot  Avith  any  more  justice  be  associated  with 
depressed  physique. 

24.  In  this  last  connexion  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  here  that  Mr.  John 

Tweedy,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  a  high  authority  .p^^g^^y^  3799-38O8. 

on  ophthalmic  surgery,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  where  some  lack  of  normal 

acuity  was  associated  with  a  sound  eye,  it  was  undesirable  to  make  it  a 

ground  of  rejection,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  comparatively  slight  deviation 

from  the  minimum  standard  of  distant  vision  further  investigation  should 

be  made,  and,  if  expedient,  the  defect  supplied  by  equipping  the  recruit  with 

glasses,  the  objections  to  which  course  he  did  not  think  of  any  great  weight ; 

for,  as  he  reminded  the  Committee, 

"  While  every  soldier  is  theoretically  expected  to  fight,  in  practise  many  thousands  of  soldiers  Tweedy,  3808 
take  no  part  in  action,  and  there  are  innumerable  duties  to  be  performed  during  peace  and  (Addendum), 
even  on  a  campaign  which  these  men  might  properly  perform  as  efficiently  as  those  who  have 
perfect  sight." 

25.  Both  the  Director-General  and  the  late  Inspector-General  of 
Recruiting  were  fain  to  admit,  on  being  pressed,  that  the  real  lesson  of 
the  recruiting  figures  was  the  failure  of  the  Army,  under  present  conditions,  to 

attract  a  good  type  of  recruit.    Indeed,  General  Borrett  gives  up  the  case  for  Boirect,  \m. 

wide-spread  deterioration  when  he  says,  "  It  is  a  pity  that  the  physique  of  the 

recruit-giving  class  is  as  poor  as  it  is,  so  as  to  cause  such  a  large  percentage  of 

rejections  for  the  Army;''  and  again  when  in  answer  to  a  question  whether  "  the 

men  who  want  to  be  soldiers  "  were  not  those  people  who  have  no  opening  in 

life,  or  have  no  occupation,  and  who  drift  to  the  recruiter  in  the  vague  hope 

that  they  may  be  passed,  he  replies,  "  There  are  a  great  many  of  that  kind,  no  Borrett,  179. 

doubt  ;  I  must  confess  a  great  many  are  that  way."  In  another  part  of  his 

evidence  he  describes  them  as  very  largely  "Rubbish,"  and  Sir  W.  Taylor  }.,„.,.ett  im. 

could  not  deny  that  even  if  the  number  rejected  by  the  recruiters  was  as 

large  as  some  people  suppose,  it  might  merely  imply  that  a  great  many 

"  Not  fit  for  or  disinclined  to  permanent  work  present  themselves  to  the  recruiting  sergeant 
on  the  chance  of  being  passed,  and  that  the  condition  of  those  rejected  is  only  representative  '  "  " 

of  the  state  of  the  wastrels  of  the  large  towns  who  live  by  casual  labour." 

26.  As  another  witness  observed,  it  is  the  years  after  leaving  school  Eichhoiz  06O-2. 
that  determine  so  many  lives  ;  by  the  time  the  boy  has  reached  seventeen 

he  has  shown  either  self-improvement  or  self-deterioration,  in  which  last 
case  you  may  get  him  for  a  soldier.    At  seventeen,  he  goes  on  to  say, 

"You  are  landed  with  the  failures,  and  the  lack  of  self-improvement  which  they  have 
exhibited  is  largely  bound  up  with  their  physical  condition.  At  seventeen  they  become  street 
loafers — practically  the  only  available  source  of  recruiting  for  the  army." 
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27.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  gives  a  vivid  description  of  these  persons  in 
the  4th  Vohime  of  the  Series  on  London  Labour  : 

"  These  men  hang  about  for  the  '  odd  hour '  or  work  one  day  in  the  seven.  They  live  on 
stimulants  and  tobacco,  varied  with  bread  and  tea  and  salt-fish.  Their  passion  is  gambling. 
Sections  of  them  are  hereditary  casuals  ;  a  larger  proportion  drift  from  other  trades.  They  have 
a  constitutional  hatred  to  regularity  and  forethought  and  a  need  for  paltry  excitement ;  they  are 
late  risers,  shaip-witted  talkers,  and,  above  all,  they  have  that  agreeable  tolerance  for  their  own 
and  each  other's  vices  which  seems  characteristic  of  a  purely  leisure  class,  whether  it  lies  at  the 
top  or  the  bottom  of  Society." 

28.  Some  figures  furnished  by  Dr.  Alexander  Scott  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  physical  condition  of  the  class  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  and  that  of  the  working  classes  proper.  Of  83 
candidates  drawn  from  factories  in  the  western  district  of  Glasgow  who 
presented  themselves  for  the  Army  and  7  for  the  Navy  (90  in  all)  85  were 
accepted.  One  of  the  men  rejected  had  presented  himself  with  the  same 
result  at  four  different  recruiting  stations,  a  circamstance  which  suggests  a 
line  of  possible  explanation  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  rejections 
generally. 

29.  In  short,  the  examination  of  the  official  representatives  of  the 
recruiting  system  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  Committee  the  conviction, 
confirmed  as  it  was  by  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  that  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  argue  from  criminal  statistics  to  the  morals  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  as  it  would  be  to  argue  to  their  physical  conditions  from  the 
feeble  specimens  that  come  under  the  notice  of  recruiting  officers. 

30.  An  independent  examination  of  the  Director-General's  figm^es,  under- 
Appendix  VIII.  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  brought  them  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "  the  calling  of  a  soldier  has  ceased  to  attract  the  class  of  men 
who  formerly  enlisted,  and  as  a  consequence  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
residuum  of  the  population  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Army  Recruiting 
Authorities." 

31.  This  conclusion  appears  borne  out  by  the  complaints  of  commanding 
officers  as  to  the  physique  of  many  of  those  enlisted,  and  tends  to  explain 
the  drain  from  desertion  among  those  who  find  themselves  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  of  an  easy  existence. 

32.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  so  expressing  themselves  the  Com- 
mittee have  in  view  the  quality  of  the  rejected  candidates  for  enlistment.  So 
far  as  they  can  judge,  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to  obtain  a  good 
character  with  every  recruit  are  likely  to  result  in  raising  the  standard  not 
merely  of  those  actually  accepted,  but  even  perhaps  of  those  who  present 
themselves  to  the  recruiter. 

33.  The  evidence  of  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  did  not  modify  the  impression 
produced  by  tliat  of  the  two  preceding  witnesses,  nor  could  the  Committee 
accept  the  basis  of  the  alarmist  statement  for  which  he  is  responsible,  that 
of  those  who  wish  to  be  soldiers  only  two  out  of  five  are  to  be  found  in  the 

Maurice,  297, 8.  ranks  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Sir  Frederick  obtains  this  result  by  taking 
the  34-6  percentage  of  rejections  by  medical  exammers,  and  the  21  per- 
centage of  those  cast  before  the  completion  of  two  years,  and  adding  thereto 
a  purely  conjectural  percentage  as  to  those  previously  rejected  by  the 
recruiters. 

34.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  W.  Taylor  that  no  record  whatever  of  these 
latter  was  preserved,  but  the  Committee  think  that  if  this  could  be  done 
without  involving  too  much  labour,  it  might  be  useful  to  dispel  false 
impressions  as  to  the  actual  number.  Looking,  however,  to  the 
condition  of  the  classes  from  which,  as  it  has  been  seen,  these  people  issue, 
the  proportion,  even  if  as  stated  by  Sir  F.  Maurice,  is  not  so  very  disquieting  ; 
indeed,  a  very  competent  medical  witness  took  the  view  that  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  British  Army  is  recruited,  the  fact  that 
40  per  cent,  of  those  that  present  themselves  to  the  recruiting  officers  become 


Taylor,  15,  16 


Eichholz,  563. 
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good  soldiers  is  more  to  the  credit  of  the  physique  of  the  people  than  the  fact 
that  under  the  German  system  of  conscription  only  16  per  cent,  of  those 
liable  to  serve  are  rejected. 

35.  The  Committee  had  the  advantage  at  the  same  time  of  inspecting 
certain  figures  touching  Naval  and  Marine  recruits,  which  were  furnished 
by  the  Admiralty  through  Colonel  Jnslow  and  will  be   found  in  the 

Appendix.  Appendix  VII. 

.36.  A  close  comparison  between  Admiralty  and  War  Office  Statistics  is 
hardly  possible,  as  in  the  first  place  the  Naval  regulations  for  medical 
examination  are  more  stringent,  especially  as  regards  eyesight  and  teeth, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  great  bulk  of  recruits  for  the  Naval  Service 
are  probably  drawn  from  a  higher  social  level. 

37.  All  Naval  and  Marine  recruits  must  produce  a  good  record  of 
character  from  a  reliable  source.  All  must  be  fairly  well  educated,  no 
illiterates  being  accepted,  and  arithmetic  is  required  of  Artificers  and 
Artisan  Ratings,  who  must  also  be  certified  skilled  at  their  trade,  while 
Boys,  who  form  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  recruits,  come  from  a  decidedly 
superior  class.  Even  in  the  case  of  Stokers  and  Marines,  who  are  more  on 
a  par  with  Army  Recruits,  the  standard  of  measurements  ensures  that, 
they  are  not  drawn  from  the  "wasters." 

38.  Under  these  conditions,  of  14,848  candidates  who  had  passed  the 
recruiters  as  satisfying  the  standards  of  height  and  chest  measurement, 
and  were  subsequently  medically  examined  in  Royal  Marine  Recruiting 
Districts  in  1902-3,  257  per  cent,  were  rejected,  as  against  2-'M  -per 
cent,  for  the  Army,  and  in  three  years,  1900-03,  of  21,916  examined  in 
London  alone,  32 •!  per  cent,  were  rejected. 

39.  While  deeming  it  their  duty  to  make  certain  criticisms  on  the 
significance  of  the  figures  supplied  by  the  War  Office,  the  Committee  are 
not  insensible  of  much  that  is  grave  in  the  state  of  things  disclosed,  and 
that  calls  for  fuller  information  and  more  complete  inquiry,  and  to  that 
end  they  early  proceeded  to  consider  Avhat  steps  should  be  taken  to 
furnish  the  Government  and  the  nation  at  large  with  periodical  data  for 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  comparative  estimate  of  the  health  and 
physique  of  the  people. 

40.  It  appeared  to  them  that  the  machinery  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
Royal  Commission  was  both  unsuitable  and  inadequate ;  it  has  "been  seen 
that  there  are  not  sufficient  facts  obtainable  from  the  labours  of  past 
investigators  to  be  made  the  subject  of  comparison  with  any  that  a  Royal 
Commission  might  elicit,  and  its  modus  operandi  would  be  both  slo^v  and 
costly.  What  seems  to  be  wanted  is  some  permanent  organization,  not 
necessarily  on  a  large  or  expensive  scale,  which,  under  expert  direction 
and  in  collaboration  with  all  the  Departments  of  State  concerned,  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  tabulating  facts  which  throw 
light  upon  the  situation,  and  thus  provide  means  by  which  those  interested 
in  the  subject  may  at  any  moment  satisfy  themselves  of  the  proo-ress  of 
the  nation  one  way  or  another.  "  ° 

41.  Every  witness  who  was  examined  on  the  subject  testified  to  the 
great  value  of  such  facts  in  determining  questions  relative  to  the  physique 
of  the  people.  Though  opinions  differed  as  to  the  amount  and  method  of 
observation  necessary,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  anthropometric 
records  were  the  only  accredited  tests  available,  and  that  if  collected  on 
a  sutiicient  scale  they  would  constitute  the  supi-eme  criterion  of  physical 
deterioration  or  the  reverse.  It  was  also  held  that  the  school  population 
and  the  classes  coming  under  the  administration  of  the  Factory  Acts 
offered  ready  material  for  the  immediate  application  of  any  s>'stem  that 
might  be  devised. 
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42.  The  Committee  found  that  by  a  singular  coincidence  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  had,  at  their  last  congress, 
determined  to  resume  the  work  which  they  had  undertaken  with  "such 
interesting  results  in  the  years  1878-83,  and  that  a  Committee  had  been 
appointed  to  organize  Anthropometric  Investigation,  on  the  basis  of  (l) 
establishing  uniform  standards  ;  (2)  ascertaining  which  measurements  are 
likely  to  prove  the  most  fruitful  in  result ;  and  (3)  formulating  broad 
lines  of  co-operation.  The  Committee  lost  no  time  in  jjlacing  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion Committee,  and  both  these  gentlemen,  Professor  .D.  J.  Cunningham, 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  J.  Gray,  were  good  enough  to 
attend  and  explain  how  they  thought  such  a  Bureau"  of  Information 
might  be  formed,  and  the  duties  it  should  be  called  upon  to  perform.  A 
scheme  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  for  which  they  are  jointly  responsible, 
though  Mr.  Gray  went  with  greater  detail  into  questions  of  organization  and 
cost. 


Cunningham,  2210. 


43.  In  the  evidence  with  which  he  prefaced  a  description  of  this 
scheme.  Professor  Cunningham  expressed  one  or  two  scientific  opinions 
of  great  value  in  their  bearing  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  Committee's 
investigation.  After  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  poverty,  with  its 
squalor,  its  bad  feeding  and  its  attendant  ignorance  as  to  che  proper  nurture 
of  the  child,  depresses  the  physical  standard  of  the  lower  classes,  he  went 
on  to  say, 

"  In  spite  of  the  marked  variations  which  are  seen  in  the  physique  of  the  different  classes  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  anthropologists  believe,  with  good  reason,  that  there  is  a  mean 
physical  standard,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  people  as  a  ivhole,  and  that  no  matter  how  far 
certain  sections  oj  the  people  may  deviate  from  this  hy  deterioration  {produced  by  the  causes 
referred  to)  the  tendency  of  the  race  as  a  whole  tvill  always  be  to  maintain  the  inherited  mean. 
In  other  words,  these  inferior  bodily  characters  which  are  the  result  of  poverty  (and  not  vice, 
such  as  syphilis  and  alcoholism),  and  which  are  therefore  acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
individual,  are  not  transmissible  from  one  generation  to  another.  To  restore,  therefore,  the 
classes  in  which  this  inferiority  exists  to  the  mean  standard  of  national  physique,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  improve  the  conditions  of  living,  and  in  one  or  two  generations  all  the  ground  that 
has  been  lost  will  be  recovered." 


"Cunningham,  2219. 


■-Cunningham,  222." 


Cunningham,  2245, 
et  seq. 


It  is  this  constancy  of  physical  dimensions  under  normal  conditions  that 
furnishes  the  scientific  basis  upon  which  depends  the  whole  value  of 
anthropometric  statistics,  as  a  test  of  physical  deterioration. 

44.  In  reply  to  a  question  whether,  in  his  experience,  as  an  anatomist, 
he  had  noted  any  changes  in  structure  unfavourable  to  development. 
Professor  Cunningham  said, 

"  No.  with  the  one  exception  of  the  teeth.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  teeth  of  the 
people  of  the  present  time  cannot  stand  comparison  in  point  of  durability  with  those  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  Those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  ancient  skulls  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  this." 

Later  he  proceeds, 

"  In  the  white  races  of  Europe  the  jaws  are  undergoing  a  slow  process  of  shortening.  The 
stunted  character  of  the  wisdom  or  backmost  teeth,  the  small  amount  of  space  allotted  to  them, 
their  variability,  their  late  appearance,  and  indeed  their  frequent  failure  to  appear  at  all,  bespeak 
this  change  in  the  jaws.  Through  it  the  teeth  are  reduced  in  size,  more  crowded  together,  and 
therefore  more  liable  to  disease.  Indirectly  this  may  tend  to  favour  the  early  degeneration  of  the 
teeth  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  present  age ;  but  I  take  it  that  the  real  cause  of  this 
degeneration  is  the  striking  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  food." 

45.  In  proceeding  to  explain  his  scheme  for  the  establishment  and  working 
of  a  Central  Anthropometric  Bureau,  Professor  Cunningham  asked  leave  to 
treat  the  matter  under  three  headings  : — 

I.  Cormdtative  Committee. 

46.  To  obtain  absolute  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  procedure  in  each 
of  the  three  countries  it  would  be  advisable,  he  thought,  to  appoint  an 
Honorary  Consultative  Committee,  which  should  consist  of  three  members, 
one  from  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.    These  appointments  should  be 
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honorary,  but  the  ordinary  allowances  for  travelling  expenses  should  be 
granted.  The  members  of  this  Committee  should  be  anthropologists  of 
acknowledged  reputation  who  are  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  and  the  laws  which  regulate  its  development  and  growtli. 
They  should  be  likewise  men  of  weight  and  influence.  The  duties  of  the 
Committee  would  be: — 1.  To  determine  the  measurements  and  observa- 
tions to  be  made ;  2.  To  determine  the  instruments  to  be  employed ; 
3.  Along  with  the  Director  of  the  Central  Bureau,  to  construct  the  form 
of  card  by  which  the  observations  are  to  be  recorded ;  and  4.  Each  in  his  own 
country  to  advise  and  assist  the  permanent  officers  in  any  cases  of  difficulty 
that  might  arise,  and  above  all  to  interest  the  people  at  large  in  the  work. 

II.  Central  Bureau. 

47.  The  Central  Bureau  should  be  established  in  London,  and  should 
be  organised  somewhat  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Geological  Survey  Office. 
It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  Director  and  Deputy  Director. 
One  of  these  should  be  an  anthropologist  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  and 
development  of  the  human  body,  and  with  experience  in  anthropometrical 
work ;  the  other  should  be  a  statistician  trained  in  modern  scientific 
methods.  A  statistical  department  would  also  require  to  be  organised  in  the 
Bureau.  The  work  carried  out  in  this  office  would  be  the  following :  1.  To 
keep  the  standard  instruments  and  issue  all  the  instruments  required  in  the 
inquiry  ;  2.  To  issue  the  cards  on  which  the  observations  are  to  be  recorded 
to  those  engaged  in  the  measuring,  etc.  ;  3.  To  arrange  surprise  visits  at 
intervals  to  different  schools,  etc.,  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  the 
surveyors  were  obtaining  accurate  results  ;  4.  To  receive  the  cards  after  they 
have  been  filled  up,  to  classify  them,  to  prepare  the  requisite  statistical 
tables,  and  publish  a  yearly  report ;  5.  To  form  in  London  a  centre  where 
the  different  classes  of  the  people  may  be  measured,  and  a  centre  also  where 
the  surveyors  or  measurers  may  be  instructed  in  the  methods  of  making 
their  observations,  and  in  those  anatomical  details  which  are  requisite  for  the 
acquisition  of  accurate  results ;  and  6.  To  disseminate  information  on 
anthropometrical  work  and  create  an  interest  in  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  national  physique. 

III.   Surveyors  or  Measurers. 

48.  The  real  difficulty  in  devising  a  working  scheme  consists  in  deter- 
mining how  the  measurements  are  to  be  taken  and  how  the  survey  shall  be 
carried  out. 


49.  With  regard  to  the  measurements  to  be  taken.  Professor  Cunning- 
ham thought  that,  in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Bureau,  the 
decision  as  to  what  particular  facts  it  would  be  expedient  to  note  and 
classify  might  with  advantage  be  relegated  to  the  Consultative  Committee. 
The  measurements  and  tests  would  require  to  be  selected  with  great  care 
and  judgment,  and  tliev  should  not  be  too  numerous.  Probably,  the  follow- 
ing would  be  sufficient,  though  information  regarding  parentage,  district  of 
birth,  and  conditions  of  living  should  also  be  obtained. 

1.  Height. 

2.  Chest  girth    (a)  maximum. 

[b)  minimum. 

This  gives  the  range  of  the  thoracic  play,  which  is  important. 

3.  Weight. 

4.  Head — length — breadth — height. 

5.  Breadth  of  shoulders  (callipers). 

6.  Breadth  of  hips  (callipers). 

7.  Vision  Tested  (1)  by  Snellens'  type. 


(2)  by  different  colours. 
8.    Degree  of  Pigmentation. 

The  witness  considered  the  eighth  test  of  importance,  in  order  to  correct 
what  might  otherwise  be  erroneous  deductions  from  racial  peculiarities. 
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50.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  survey,  Professor  Cunningham's 
scheme  contemplates  the  appointment  of  a  staff  of  skilled  surveyors  as 
measurers.  The  survey  would  be  gradual  and  continuous,  and  each  country 
(England,  Scotland  and  Ireland)  would  be  mapped  out  into  a  definite^ 
number  of  districts,  severally  to  be  the  field  of  investigation  for  each 
year  during  a  decennium ;  not  only  would  care  have  to  be  taken  to 
obtain  samples  in  sufficient  number  and  of  a  fairly  representative  type, 
but  such  districts  would  have  to  be  so  delimitated  as  to  secure  so  far  as 
possible  an  homogeneous  mass  of  material  for  periodic  examination. 

51.  By  the  time  the  whole  country  had  been  covered,  the  survey  would 
be  recommenced  at  the  same  point  and  be  proceeded  with  in  the  same  order 
so  that  sets  of  fads,  collected  under  as  far  as  possible  similar  conditions 
and  relating  to  the  same  areas  would  decennially  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  in  the  absence  of  which  all  witnesses 
agreed  that  allegations  as  to  physical  degeneracy  must  remain  matter  of 
impression  or  conjecture. 

52.  The  Committee  deemed  it  of  special  importance  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  the  scheme 
as  a  whole,  and  were  particularly  careful  to  ask  them  to  state  the  minimum 
number  of  tests  they  thought  sufficient.  The  College  of  Surgeons  was 
the  first  to  report  as  follows  : — • 

"  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  no  trustworthy  statistics  or  other  data  are  available  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  physical  condition  of  the  nation  at  the  present  time  with  that  which 
obtained  in  the  past,  or  for  forming  the  basis  of  a  comparison  with  that  which  may  obtain  in; 
the  future,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  are  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  by 
Government  of  a  scheme  for  an  Anthropometric  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  such  as  that 
proposed  by  Professor  Cunningham,  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

"  The  scheme  appears  to  the  Council  to  be  well  calculated  to  elicit  those  facts,  of  which  a 
knowledge  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  any  opinion  as  to  the  physical  improvement  or 
deterioration  of  the  race,  and  they,  moreover,  believe  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  would 
be  of  great  scientific  value  and  interest. 

"  With  regard  to  the  measurements  and  tests  to  be  used,  the  Council  approve  those  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Cunningham.  Thej^  however,  think  that  the  value  of  the  investigations 
would  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  measurement  of  the  lower  extremities  from  the  crest  of 
the  ilium." 

53.  After  prolonged  consideration,  the  College  of  Physicians  informed 
the  Committee : — 

"  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  value  of  having  trustworthy  statistics  and  other  data  available 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  physical  condition  of  the  population  from  time  to  time  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

"Whilst  approving  the  measurements  and  tests  suggested  in  paragraph  14  of  Professor 
Cunningham's  memorandum,  they  consider  that  in  the  case  of  children  the  circumference  of  the 
head  should  be  ascertained  as  well  as  the  other  measurements. 

"  The  College  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Physical  Deterioration  Committee  their 
opinion  that  the  scheme  for  carrying  out  the  Anthropometric  survey — occupying  ten  years  in  its 
completion — would  fail  to  give  satisfactory  standards  for  comparison  for  many  years  to  come  ; 
they  would,  therefore,  represent  to  the  Committee  the  desirability  that  the  Physical  Census  should 
be  completed  within  a  shorter  period ;  and  they  further  consider  that  it  will  be  ad^'antageous  to 
the  State  that  every  child  admitted  to  a  Primary  school  should  have  its  height,  weight,  and 
certain  other  data  annually  recorded  during  attendance  at  school." 

54.  Without  pledging  themselves,  therefore,  to  an  approval  of  the  plan 
proposed  in  all  its  details  the  Committee  are  emphatic  in  recommending  the 
creation  of  an  organisation  on  the  lines  indicated  ;  and  regard  it  of  the 
highest  importance  towards  the  collection  of  authoritative  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry  that  the  survey  should  be  undertaken  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

55.  The  Committee  fully  recognise  the  value  of  the  scheme  submitted  by 
Professor  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Gray,  but  they  are  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  concluding  observations  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
representing  the  desirability  of  the  Physical  Census  being  completed  within 
a  shorter  period,  and  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  recording  the  phyt^ical 
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facts  connected  with  every  child  admitted  to  a  Primary  School.  This  has  led 
the  Committee  to  co.isider  whether  some  modification  in  the  scheme  which 
has  been  described  above  would  not  be  feasible.  Mr.  Gray  himself  appeared  ^'''^^  3407-3419 
to  admit  in  the  com'se  of  his  examination  that  the  machinery  might  be 
simplified,  and  the  area  of  observation  reduced,  without  injury  to  the  objects 
the  Committee  had  in  view,  as  for  instance  by  restricting  to  some  extent 
the  number  of  tests  and  measurements  to  be  applied,  by  the  emplo)'ment, 
where  possible,  of  School  Teachers  and  Certifying  Factory  Surgeons,  of 
•course  at  a  suitable  fee,  in  lieu  of  professional  KSurveyors,  and  by  limiting  the 
observation  of  particulars  relating  to  children  of  school  age  to  two  periods  of 
their  school  life.  The  Committee  cannot  help  feeling  that  some  such  modifi- 
cation of  the  scheme  will  cover  the  most  fruitful  field  of  investigation,  and 
afford  results  which  can  be  published  annually.  It  is  needless  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  in  all  probability  it  will  not  be  easy  to  induce  people  of  all  classes 
to  submit  to  investigation.  In  the  work  which  was  carried  out  in  Ireland  this 
was  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  and  in  many  cases,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  the  parish  priest,  it  was  only  possible  to  obtain  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  observations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  getting  the 
facts  as  to  elementary  school  children,  especially  if  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion in  favour  of  a  closer  medical  inspection  of  such  schools  be  adopted.  Nor 
will  there  be  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  facts  as  to  children  when  they 
leave  school  for  the  factory,  or  pass  from  the  stage  of  children  to  that  of  "  young 
persons,"  as  defined  by  the  Factory  Acts.  As  it  is,  an  immense  number  of  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  (over  375,000)  are  annually  examined  by  the  Certifying 
Factory  Surgeons,  and  it  will  obviously  be  easy  for  the  Factory  Surgeon,  when 
conducting  his  medical  examination,  to  take  the  physical  measurements 
decided  upon.  The  Committee  admit  the  need  of  scientific  accuracy, 
but  they  hold  that  Certifying  Surgeons  and  selected  School  Teachers  may  be 
relied  upon  to  carry  out  definite  instructions  with  the  requisite  care,  and 
they  are  fortified  in  this  belief  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton  in  a 
communication  to  the  Anthro])ometric  Committee  of  the  British  Association, 
that  '*  a  vast  deal  of  effort  is  wasted  in  minuteness  of  measurement." 

56.  While,  then,  they  are  in  complete  accordance  with  Pi'ofessor  Cun- 
ningham's view  that  the  precise  measurements  to  be  taken  can  best  be  settled  by 
the  Consultative  Committee  referred  to  above,  the  Committee  think  that,  as 
regards  the  actual  survey,  the  main  attack  should  be  on  the  youth  of  the  country. 
They  recommend  that  two  ages  be  selected  at  which  every  child  in  school 
attendance  should  be  measured  by  a  teacher  or  other  officer  selected  by 
the  Education  Authority  for  the  purpose,  the  particulars  being  recorded  on 
a  card  provided  by  the  Central  Bureau.  They  recommend  further  that  on 
every  examination  of  a  child  or  young  person  by  a  Certifying  Surgeon 
the  same  particulars  should  be  recorded.  If  this  recommendation  is  carried 
out,  the  staff  of  professional  Surveyors  to  be  attached  to  the  Central  Bureau 
will  be  a  limited  one  ;  their  functions,  important  enough,  being  to  advise  where 
advice  is  sought  in  any  quarter,  or  to  check  results  where  such  a  course  seems 
called  for  at  headquarters. 

57.  This  recommendation  will  not  militate  against  a  more  comprehensive 
and  specialist  survey,  spread  over"  a  longer  period,  of  the  population  of  the 
country  at  large,  or  of  definite  districts.  Indeed,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  such  a  survey  will  be  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  standard  for  the  guidance  of  the  persons  who  may  be  engaged 
collecting  data  in  schools  and  factories  ;  and  in  an  even  higher  degree  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  statistics,  based  on  careful  sampling  of  various  classes  of 
the  population,  which  shall  serve  as  a  standard  of  reference  by  which  the  results 
obtained  in  any  particular  case  may  be,  in  a  sense,  measured. 

58.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  probable  difficulty  of  inducing  the 
grown-up  population  to  submit  themselves  in  large  numbers  to  an  investigation; 
still,  were  the  Biu-eau  established  and  the  Government  thereby  to  indicate  its 
interest  in  the  work,  the  investigation  would  be  placed  upon  a  more  favourable 
footmg  ;  the  operations  in  the  schools  would  familiarise  people  with  the  method, 
while  there  is  a  large  number  of  associations  or  corporate  bodies  through- 
out the  country  who  will  probably  co-operate  readily  enough.    The  following  list 
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is  not  put  forward  as  an  exhaustive  one,  but  illustrates  the  argument.  First  of 
all  there  are  the  Government  offices,  covering  an  immense  number  of  employees, 
some  of  them  including  women  as  well  as  men  :  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Office,  General  Post  Office,  Inland  Revenue  and  Customs,  Home  Office, 
Board  of  Trade,  Local  Government  Board,  Board  of  Education,  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Then  there  are  County  Councils  and  Municipalities,  the 
Police,  large  manufacturers,  hospitals,  chambers  of  agriculture,  trade  unions 
and  benefit  societies,  universities  and  public  schools. 

59.  Insurance  companies  have  not  been  included  in  the  above  list,  since 
they  stand  upon  a  footing  of  their  own,  but  special  attention  may  be  called  to 
them  as  possibly  a  valuable  source  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
physical  characters  of  the  adult  population,  could  their  cordial  co-operation 
be  secured.  It  should  be  easy  to  convince  people  that  no  secrets  will  be 
revealed  :  the  record  will  not  be  one  of  names. 

60.  Finally,  the  Committee  may  here  make  a  suggestion,  in  connection 
with  their  recommendations  as  to  the  medical  examination  of  school  children, 
that  it  should  be  a  function  of  the  Consultative  Committee  and  the  Central 
Bm'eau  to  standardize  any  tests  used  by  local  authorities,  such  as  Education 
Committees,  for  testing  the  eyes,  ears,  or  teeth. 

61.  The  Committee  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
scientific  value  of  the  results  that  will  be  obtained,  but  this  is  indicated  in 

Cunningham, 2260-2  Prof.  Cunningham's  evidence;  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  if  these 
recommendations  are  accepted  by  the  Government,  the  British  Association 
will  gladly  see  themselves  superseded  in  the  matter. 

62.  In  addition  to  the  Anthropometric  measurements  of  the  people, 
it  appears  to  the  Committee  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  a  co-ordinate 
record  should  be  kept  concerning  the  health  of  those  sections  of  the  people 
whose  sickness  is  treated  at  the  public  expense.  Of  great  value  for  some 
purposes  are  the  Registrar  General's  Statistics  c(mcerning  the  mortality  of  the 
whole  population  without  distin(5tion  of  social  status  ;  but,  for  the  reason  that 
no  particulars  are  given  on  the  latter  point,  these  statistics  are  of  little 
value  in  the  present  connection.  However,  as  regards  sickness  that  is  not 
necessarily  fatal,  it  appears  that  for  many  years  past  there  has  practically  run 
to  waste  in  this  country  an  enormous  mass  of  information,  which,  had  it  been 
arranged  and  analysed  on  suitable  lines,  would  have  been  simply  invaluable 
to  the  Committee  at  the  present  juncture.  The  records  of  sickness  referred 
to  are  contained  in  the  official  returns  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers,  and  also 
in  the  registers  of  the  various  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
throughout  the  country.  And,  as  the  Poor  Law  returns,  at  all  events,  relate 
exclusively  to  the  very  social  stratum  of  the  people  among  whom  physical 
degeneration  is  most  likely  to  occur,  their  value  as  a  means  of  measuring  the 
health  of  that  stratum  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  official  forms  issued  to  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers  were  designed  for 
other  purposes  and  without  reference  to  the  health  of  the  paupers,  and  con- 
sequently, as  may  be  seen  by  inspection,  the  information  they  contain  is 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose  under  consideration. 

Q'S.  Many  expert  witnesses  have  acknowledged  the  importance  that  would 
attach  to  a  properly  classified  record  of  sickness  as  complementary  to  the 
Anthropometric  measurements  now  recommended  by  the  Committee.  As 
these  returns  are  made  weekly  for  every  Poor  Law  district  in  the  land,  all 
that  is  required,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  purpose  suggested,  is  that  the 
forms  of  return  should  be  modified  accordingly.  Inasmuch  as  these  returns 
are  required  by  the  Central  Authority  as  part  of  the  routine  duty  of  Poor  Law 
Medical  Officers,  their  modification  in  the  manner  suggested  would  be 
attended  with  little,  if  any,  additional  public  expense.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  strongly  recommend  that  the  assistance  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  be  forthwith  obtained,  with  a  view  to  setting  on  foot  and 
maintaining  from  year  to  year  a  register  of  sickness  treated  by  the  Poor  Law 
Medical  Services  (not  confined  to  infectious  diseases)  and  by  the  other 
institutions  mentioned.     The  Committee  further  believe  that,  with  a  view 
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to  rendering  the  returns  thus  obtained  serviceable  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  their 
tabulation  and  analysis  might  usefully  be  entrusted  to  the  General  Register 
Office,  which  possesses  a  staff  and  other  machinery  appropriate  for  the  work. 

64.  The  Committee  also  believe  that  in  connection  with  the  Anthropometric  j 
Survey,  which  they  recommend,  an  Advisory  Council  might,  with  great 
advantage,  be  brought  into  existence,  representing  the  Departments  of  State 
within  whose  province  questions  touching  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
people  fall,  with  the  addition  of  members  nominated  by  the  medical  corpora-  i 
lions  and  others,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  receive  and  apply  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  labours  of  the  Bureau  with  the  whole  weight  of 
Government  authority  and  scientific  prestige  behind  them. 

65.  It  would  be  their  function  to  advise  the  Government  on  all 
legislative  and  administrative  points  in  respect  of  which  State  interference 
in  these  matters  was  expedient ;  to  them  might  be  remitted  for  considera- 
tion and  report  all  the  problems  affecting  public  health  which  the  require- 
ments of  a  complex  social  organisation  are  constantly  bringing  to  the  front ; 
and  their  advice  would  doubtless  be  useful  in  guiding  the  action  of  the 
official  representatives  of  this  country  at  the  deliberations  of  any  international 
Bureau  of  public  health,  such  as  that  the  establishment  of  which  was  favour- 
ably entertained  by  the  recent  Brussels  Congress,  and  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  later  confierences. 

66.  By  Article  25  of  the  recent  French  law  of  Public  Health  (Loi  du 
15  Fevrier,  1902)  Le  Comite  consuUatif  fl hygiene  puhlique  de  France  was 
constituted  and  invested  with  specific  duties  towards  the  Government  and 
the  local  administration.  Its  composition,  which  is  of  a  very  representative 
character,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  To  this  Committee,  with  its  seat  ^pp^'"^"^  ^ 
at  Paris,  all  the  local  Councils  look  for  guidance  and  regulation.    By  these 

means  the  sanitary  administration  of  the  whole  country  receives  a  uniform 
impulse,  and  the  best  resources  of  the  State  in  matters  of  public  health 
are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  humblest  administrative  unit. 

PART  11. 
I.  Introductory. 

67.  It  has  now  been  seen  that  there  are  no  sufficient  data  at  present 
obtainable  for  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  health  and  physique  of  the  people, 
and  the  Committee  have  indicated  the  measures  that,  in  their  opinion,  should 
be  adopted  in  order  to  supply  the  want,  but  before  concluding  their  task  they 
deemed  it  their  duty,  under  the  fuller  explanation  of  their  commission,  by  which 
their  Order  of  Reference  was  supplemented,  to  consider  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions of  such  physical  degeneration  as  is  no  doubt  present  in  considerable 
classes  of  the  community,  and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which,  in  their 
opinion,  it  can  be  most  effectually  diminished,  and  more  especially  to  discuss 
this  aspect  of  the  question  as  it  affects  the  young  during  the  three  periods  of 
infancy,  school  age,  and  adolescence. 

68.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  once  that  the  impressions  gathered 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  examined  do  not  support  the  belief 
that  there  is  any  general  progressive  physical  deterioration. 

69.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Eichhoiz  contains  a  summary  of  his  conclusions 
on  this  point,  so  admirably  epitomising  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  whole  subject,  that  the  Committee  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  it 
in  full  at  this  stage  of  their  report : — 

"  (1)1  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  physical  degeneracy  on  the  one  hand  and  inherited  Eicliliolz  435 
retrogressive  deterioration  on  the  other.  (2)  With  regard  to  physical  degeneracy,  the  children 
frequenting  the  poorer  schools  of  London  and  the  large  towns  betray  a  most  serious  condition  of 
affairs,  calling  for  ameliorative  and  arrestive  measures,  the  most  impressive  features  being  the 
apathy  of  parents  as  regards  the  school,  the  lack  of  parental  care  of  children,  the  poor  physique, 
powers  of  endurance,  and  educational  attainments  of  the  children  attending  school. 
(3)  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  poorer  districts  there  exist  schools  of  a  type  above  the  lowest, 
which  show  a  marked  upward  and  improving  tendency,  physically  and  educationally—  though  the 
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rate  of  improvement  would  be  capable  of  considerable  acceleration  under  suitable  measures. 
(4)    In  the  better  districts  of  the  towns  there  exist  jmblic  elementary  schools  frequented  by  children  not 
merely  equal  hut  ojten  superior  in  physique  and  attainments  to  rural  childreii.    And  these  schools 
seem  to  be  at  least  as  numerous  as  schools  of  the  lowest  type.    (.5)  While  there  are,  unfortunately, 
very  abundant  signs  of  physical  defect  traceable  to  neglect,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  or  conclusive  evidence  of  hereditary  physical  deterioration — - 
that  is  to  say,  deterioration  of  a  gradual  retrogressive  permanent  nature,  affecting  one  generation 
more  acutely  than  the  previous.    There  is  little,  if  anything,  in  fact,  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  neglect,  poverty,  and  parental  ignorance,  serious  as  their  results  are,  possess  any  marked 
hereditary   effect,    or  that  heredity  plays  any  significant  part  in  establishing  the  physical 
degeneracy  of  the  poorer  population.     (6)  In  every   case  of  alleged   progressive  hereditary 
deterioration  among  the  children  frequenting  an  elementary  school,  it  is  found  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood has  suffered  by  the  migration  of  the  better  artisan  class,  or  by  the  influx  of  worse 
population   from  elsewhere.     (7)  Other  than  the  well-known  specifically  hereditary  diseases 
which  affect  poo^'  and  well-to-do  alike,  there  appears  to  be  very  little  real  evidence  on  the  pre-natal 
side  to  account  for  the  widespread  physical  degeneracy  among  the  poorer  population.    There  is, 
accordingly,  every  reason  to  anticipate  RAPID  amelioration  of  physique  so  soon  as  improvement 
occurs  in  external  conditions,  particularly  as  regards  food,  clothing,  overcrowding,  cleanliness, 
drunkenness,  and  the  spread  of  common  practical  knowledge  of  home  management.    (8)  In  fact, 
all  evidence  points  to  active,  rapid  improvement,  bodily  and  mental,  in  the  worst  districts,  so  soon  as 
they  are  exposed  to  better  circumstances,  even  the  weaker  children  recoveiing  at  a  later  age  from 
the  evil  effects  of  infant  life.    (9)  Compulsory  school  attendance,  the  more  rigorous  scheduling  of 
children  of  school  age,  and  the  abolition  of  school  fees  in  elementary  schools,  have  swept  into  the 
schools  an  annually  increasing  proportion  of  children  during  the  last  thirty  years.    These  circum- 
stances are  largely  responsible  for  focussing  public  notice  on  the  severer  cases  of  physical 
impairment  — just  as,  at  a  previous  stage  in  educational  development,  they  established  the  need 
for  special  training  of  the  more  defined  types  of  physical  deficiency — the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  the  crippled.    (10)  The  apparent  deterioration  in  army  recruiting  material 
seems  to  be  associated  with  the  demand  for  youthful  labour  in  unskilled  occupations^  which  pay 
-well,  and  absorb  adolescent  population  more  and  more  completely  year  by  year.  Moreover, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  apprenticeship  which  are  coming  to  prevail  in  this  country, 
clever  boys  are  often  unable  to  take  up  skilled  work  on  leaving  school.    This  circumstance  puts 
additional  pressure  on  the  field  of  unskilled  labour,  and  coupled  -mth  the  high  rates  of  wages  for 
unskilled  labour,  tends  to  force  out  of  competition  the  aimless  wastrel  population  at  the  bottom  of 
the  intellectual  scale,  and  this,  unfortunately,  becomes  more  and  more  the  material  available  for 
army  recruiting  purposes.    (11)  Close  attention  seems  to  be  needed  in  respect  of  tbe  physical 
icondition  of  young  girls  who  take  up  industrial  employment  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen.    The  conditions  under  which  they  work,  rest,  and  feed  doubtless  acKO'unt  for  the  rapid 
falling  off  in  physique  which  so  frequently  accompanies  the  transition  from  school  to  work." 

70.  Testimony  is  almost  unanimous  as  to  the  improying  conditions, 
under  which  the  denizens  of  large  towns  are  called  upon  to  exist.  Rookeries 
are  being  dispersed,  enclosed  A  ards  opened  out,  cellar-dwellings  and  back-to- 
back  houses  are  disappearing.  One-roomed,  two-roomed,  and  three-roomed 
tenements,  with  more  than  two,  four,  and  six  occupants  respectively  are 
diminishing;  the  figures  for  the  years  1891  and  1901  under  each  class  in  the 
Administrative  Gountv  of  London  and  in  Lancashire  are  as  follows : — 


One-roomed  tenements  with 
more  than  two  occupants. 

Two-roomed  tenements  with 
more  than  four  occupants. 

Three-roomed  tenements  with 
more  than  six  occupants. 

London  - 

Lancashire 
(Administrative 
County,  together 
with  15  County 
Boroughs). 

1891 
56,727 
5,007 

1901 
40,762 
4,256 

1891 
55,020 
16,004 

1901 

50,304 
10,277 

1891 

24,586 
8,704 

1901 
2.S,979 
6,437 

Loch,  10121-101.54, 


Loch,  10178. 


irom  wnicn  it  appeal »  men.       ic^i-i^      ^.1.1.1^,.^,^^^^..^....^  ..^^  ^^^.^  ^^.^^^    . 

in  London  in  regard  to  the  overcrowding  of  one-room  tenements,  and  in 
Lancashire  in  respect  of  the  other  two  classes.  With  an  increase  of  wages 
a  fall  in  the  prices  of  food,  coal,  and  clothing  has  taken  place,  more  than 
counterbalancing  the  rise  in  rent,  which,  in  itself,  is  largely  due  to  the  higher 
wages  paid  in  the  building  trade. 

71.  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  in  his  interesting  evidence,  furnished  the 
Committee  with  reasons  for  believing  that  improved  resources  have  been 
accompanied  by  an  upward  movement  in  social  ability  or  competence,  with 
the  result  that  a  certain  amount  of  advantageous  expenditure  has  gone  in 
better  houses,  and  in  the  purchase  of  more  food,  and  of  food  particularly 
good  for  children,  and  he  also  thought  the  same  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
from  the  large  decrease  in  child  pauperism. 

72.  Further,  the  water  supply  has  been  enormously  improved,  both  in 
purity  and  quantity ;  legislation  has  greatly  extended  the  liabilities  of 
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owners  and  occupiers  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  and  the  Housing  Acts, 
and  under  the  said  series  of  Acts  wide  powers  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  local  authorities  for  cleansing  unhealthy  areas,  closing  insanitary  houses, 
preventing  overcrowding,  abating  nuisances  and  enforcing  generally  a  higher 
standard  of  sanitation  ;  machinery  exists  for  the  inspection  and  purification  of 
cowsheds  and  dairies,  pauperism  has  diminished,  better  and  more 
complete  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  sick  poor,  the  conditions  of 
labour  touching  young  persons  and  women,  in  factories  and  workshops,  have 
been  greatly  ameliorated,  and  all  the  children  of  the  State  in  workhouse 
schools,  reformatories  and  industrial  institutions,  are  started  in  life  under  far 
better  auspices  than  formerly. 

73.  On  the  other  hand,  in  large  classes  of  the  community  there  has 
not  been  developed  a  desire  for  improvement  commensurate  with  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  them.  Laziness,  want  of  thrift,  ignorance  of  household 
management,  and  particularly  of  the  choice  and  preparation  of  food,  filth, 
indifference  to  parental  obligations,  drunkenness,  largely  infect  adults 
of  both  sexes,  and  press  with  terrible  severity  upon  their  children.  The 
very  growth  of  the  family  resources,  upon  which  statisticians  congratulate 
themselves,  accompanied  as  it  frequently  is  by  great  unwisdom  in  their 
application  to  raising  the  standard  of  comfort,  is  often  productive  of  the 

most  disastrous  consequences.    "  The  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  Appendix xxvii  . 7 

or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  put,  "  lunacy  increases  with  the  rise  of  wages 

and  the  greater  spending  power  of  the  operative  class  ;  while  a  falling 

wage-rate  is  associated  with  a  decrease  of  drunkenness,  crime,  and  lunacy." 

Local  authorities,  moreover,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  are  often 

reluctant  to  use  their  powers,  and  in  these  circumstances  progress,  unless 

stimulated   by  a  healthy  public  conscience  in  matters  of  hygiene,  is 

slower  than  might  be  wished. 

74.  An  apt  illustration  of  the  widely  different  views  held  by  com- 
petent observers  is  afforded  by  the  interesting  evidence  of  Mr.  J .  B.  Atkins, 

London  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  who,  with  a  view  to  investiga-  Atkins  2863-3122; 
tions  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  has  collected  a  large  body  of  testimony, 
some  of  which  he  was  good  enough  to  lay  before  the  Comnnitee,  showing 
in  immediate  juxtaposition  what  may  be  perhaps  best  described  as  the 
empirical  and  statistical  methods  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

75.  The  operation  in  different  directions  of  the  aforesaid  ameliorative 
tendencies,  and  of  the  influences  that  incline  towards  the  arrest  of  progress, 
combined  with  the  spread  of  education,  has,  as  Dr.  Eichholz  pointed  out, 
had  the  effect  of  stratifying  the  population  and  concentrating  the  classes 
that  require  special  treatment  : 

"There  is  an  upper  class,  well-to-do  and  well  cared  for,  to  whom  our  methods  afford  every  Eicliholz,  429. 
chance  of  mental  and  physical  improvement.  They  come  out  well,  and  furnish  a  population 
probably  not  excelled  by  any  in  this  country  or  in  any  other.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we 
find  the  aggregation  of  slum  population,  ill-nourished,  poor,  ignorant,  badly  housed,  to  a  small 
extent  only  benefited  by  our  methods  of  training.  They  are  the  degenerates  for  whom  this 
enquiry  is  presumably  instituted.  Between  these  two  is  the  third  and  largest  stratum  con- 
sisting of  the  average  industrial  artisan  population  in  which  the  breadwinners  are  in  regular 
employment.  It  is  the  aggregation  of  the  slum  population  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
prominent  public  notice  called  to  their  physical  condition." 

76.  In  a  similar  vein.  Dr.  R.  J,  Collie,  one  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
late  London  School  Board,  says — 

"  Physical  infirmity  is  practically  confined  to  the  poorest  and  lowest  strata  of  the  population, 
whose  children  are  improperly  and  insufficiently  fed  and  inadequately  housed,  and  where  parents  Collie,  3907. 
are  improvident,  idle,  and  intemperate." 

77.  If  this  be  so,  as  the  Committee  are  inclined  to  think,  the  task 
of  dealing  with  a  concentrated  rather  than  a  scattered  evil  manifestly 
presents  fewer  physical  difficulties. 

78.  The  Committee  have  advisedly  abstained  from  framing  an  estimate  of 

the  number  of  persons  living  under  depressed  conditions  on  the  basis  of  the  LXuV'in^Londot  " 
calculations  made  by  Messrs.  Booth  and  Rowntree.    First,  they  have  not  the  Rovn^tree, 

^  "Poverty." 
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means  of  doing  so ;  and,  secondly,  the  different  estimates  of  the  number  of 
underfed  children,  which  they  have  had  to  consider,  seem  to  show  that  there 
must  be  some  very  variable  element  which  interferes  with  the  acceptance  of 
such  conclusions  as  resting  on  generally  accepted  data.  It  may  be  stated 
also  that  Mr,  Loch,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  questioned  the  method  on 
which  the  calculations  leading  to  these  conclusions  had  proceeded,  and  he 
subsequently  put  in  a  Memorandum  explaining  the  grounds  of  his  dissent. 
This  Memorandum,  which  confirms  the  Committee  in  the  belief  that  the 
Appendix  III.  matter  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  and 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject, 

II. — Urbanization  of  the  People. 

79.  Turning  to  the  general  causes  in  operation  that  are  calculated  to 
arrest  and  depress  development,  the  collection  of  the  majority  of  the 
population  in  the  large  towns  is  the  most  evident  and  most  considerable  ; 
but  even  here  the  evil  is  not  so  great  as  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly 
stated  might  suggest. 

80.  According  to  the  classification  adopted  in  the  Census  returns  for 
England  and  Wales  the  urban  population  is  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
whereas  fifty  years  ago  it  was  only  just  over  50  per  cent.  It  is  the  fact  that 
for  every  person  who  in  1851  lived  in  a  town,  about  three  are  so  situated  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  "  urban''  merely 
means  those  districts  that  for  the  purposes  of  local  administration  have  an 
urban  organization,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  urban  population  is 
living  under  conditions  as  healthy  as  any  that  obtain  in  rural  districts,  and 
indeed  enjoys  superior  advantages,  owing  to  the  greater  completeness  of 
sanitary  legislation  for  such  areas,  and  the  higher  conception  of  duty  that 
governs  their  administration.  Further,  it  is  the  case  that  towns  have  now 
a  death-rate  which  is  lower  than  was  that  of  rural  districts  fifty  years  ago, 

(SI.  If  a  comparison  could  be  made  between  the  numbers  living  in  slum 
quarters  now  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  might  be  some  nearer 
approach  to  an  effective  conclusion  as  regards  the  results  of  urbanization,  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  the  improvement  of  life,  even  under  the  most  degraded 
conditions,  that  has  undoubtedly  taken  place.  To  this  fact  both  Drs.  Chalmers 
Chalmers  5930  ^'^^  Nivcii,  Mcdical  Officcrs  of  Health  for  Glasgow  and  Manchester  resDectively, 
Niven,  6273.  testify  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  vital  statistics  touching 
such  quarters.  In  opposition  to  such  testimony  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  as 
one  witness  did,  that  he  attaches  little  importance  to  an  improvement  of 
vital  statistics,  because  it  is  simply  raising  an  inferior  limit.  The  theory  that 
the  processes  by  which  life  is  preserved  are  themselves  a  cause  of  degeneration, 
by  prolonging  the  lives  of  the  unfit,  is  (jpen  to  the  criticism  that  of  all  the 
discriminating  agencies  to  produce  the  survival  of  the  fittest  disease  is  the 
worst,  for  the  injury  to  those  that  survive  is  so  serious  that  all  measures 
which  combat  disease  tend  to  improve  the  race.  But  be  the  circumstances 
what  they  may  on  this  point,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  "  urbanization  " 
of  the  population  cannot  have  been  unattended  by  consequences  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  and  these  have  been  considered  under  the  three 
heads  of  (i.)  Overcroivding,  (ii.)  Pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  (iii )  The 
conditions  of  employment. 

i.  Overcrowding. 

82.  Overcrowding  still  stands  out  most  prominent  with  its  attendant 
evils  of  uncleanliness,  foul  air,  and  bad  sanitation. 

83.  The  problem  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  however  its  conditions  may 
have  become  aggravated  in  recent  times.  '  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1598  the 
Privy  Council  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Justices  of  Middlesex,  inveighing 
against  the  owners  of  tenement  houses  for  the  abuses  they  encouraged ;  "  the 
remedie  whereof  cannot  be  sufficientlie  provided  in  havinge  an  eye  to  these 
persons  that  take  those  howses,  beinge  so  great  a  nomber,  and  they  cannot 


Eees,  4240. 
Maurice,  293. 
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be  justlie  corrected  untill  they  be  taken  with  some  offence,  but  in  severe 
punyshinge  those  landlords  that  lett  out  those  small  tenements  (parcells  of 
liowses  and  chambers)  unto  unknowne  and  base  people  and  from  weeke  to 
weeke,  not  regardinge  what  the  persones  are  that  take  the  same,  but  to  rayse 
a  vile  and  unconscionable  lucre." 

84.  This  is  not  quite  the  official  language  of  the  present  day,  but  among 

the  opinions  collected  by  the  most  modern  investigator  occur  the  following  :     J^ooth  :  "Life  and 

^  J  <=|        Labour  in  London. 

"  Overcrowding  is  the  great  cause  of  degeneracy  " ;  "  Drink  is  fostered  by  bad  houses  "  ; 
"  Crowded  homes  send  men  to  the  public  house  "  ;  "  Crowding  the  main  cause  of  drink  and  vice." 

85.  The  permanent  difficulties  that  attach  to  the  problem  reside,  as  the 

same  witness  has  shown,  in  the  character  of  the  people  themselves  (their  Booth,  89i. 
feebleness  and  indifference,  their  reluctance  to  move,  and  their  incapability  of 
moving),  and  in  the  obstacle  this  presents  to  the  best  directed  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authority  to  employ  their  powers. 

86.  It  has  been  suggested  that  interference  "  by  administrative  action 

and  penalties  at  each  point  at  which  life  falls  below  a  minimum  accepted  Booth  •.  "  Life  and 
standard "  is  the  way  by  which  the  problem  must  be  approached,  and  labour  m  London." 
the   occupation    of  overcrowded  tenements    seems   to   afford   the  best 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  the  doctrine.    The  evil  is,  of  course, 
greatest    in    one-roomed    tenements,    the    overcrowding    there  being 
among  persons  usually  of  the  lowest  type,  steeped  in  every  kind  of 
degradation  and  cynically  indifferent  to  the  vile  surroundings  engendered 
by  their  filthy  habits,  and  to  the  pollution  of  the  young  brought  up  in  such  an 
atmosphere.    The  general  death-rate  in  these  tenements  in  Glasgow  is  nearly  chahners,  5991, 
twice  that  of  the  whole  city,  and  the  death-rate  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
2'4  per  thousand  in  one-roomed  tenements,  1*8  in  two-roomed  tenements,  and  '7  Chahuers,  6022. 
in  all  the  other  houses.    In  Finsbury,  again,  where  the  population  of  one- 
roomed  tenements  is  14,516,  the  death-rate  per  thousand  in  190o  was  o8'9,  Hawkes,  12952. 
yet  the  rate  among  occupants  of  four  or  more  rooms  was  only  5 "6,  and  for 
the  whole  borough  19 "6.    Similarly  a  comparison  between  the  population  of 
Hampstead  and  Southwark,  in  respect  of  their  ability  to  withstand  disease  Murpiiy :— Appen- 
and  death,  shows  an  expectation  of  life  very  largely  in  favour  of  Hamp- 
stead,  at  birth  the  relative  figures  being  50'8  and  36*5  years,  at  five,  57 '4 
and  48*7,  illustrating  the  waste  of  material  during  the  first  years  of  life. 
From    another   table,  furnished   by   Mr.    Shirley   Murphy,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  administrative  County  of  London,  it  appears  that 
in  seven  groups  of  districts  with  an   increasing  amount   of  population 
living  in  overcrowded  tenements  the  infant  death-rate  has  followed  the  increase ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  districts  with  under  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  Appendix  xiiL 
under  these  conditions  the  death-rate  was  142  per  thousand,  and  then,  as  the 
proportion  of  people  living  in  overcrowded  tenements  increases,  so  does  the 
infant  death-rate,  going  from  180  to  196,  and  then  to  193,  and  then  going 
on  to  210,  222  and  223. 

87.  Facts  like  these  show  where  the  root  of  the  mischief  lies,  and 
surely  the  time  is  ripe  for  dealing  drastically  with  a  class  that,  whether 
by  wilfulness  or  necessity,  is  powerless  to  extricate  itself  from  conditions 
that  constitute  a  grave  menace  to  the  community,  by  virtue  of  the  permanent 
taint  that  is  communicated  to  those  that  suffer  under  them,  and  of  the 
depressing  effect  that  the  competition  of  these  people  exercises  on  the  class 
immediately  above.  The  Committee  thinlc  that  with  a  view  to  setting  a  term 
to  these  evils  the  Local  Authority  should,  in  the  exercise  of  their  power  to 
treat  "any  house  or  part  of  a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  "  as  a  nuisance,  and  for  the  abatement 
of  the  same,  notify  that  after  a  given  date  no  one-roomed,  two-roomed,  or 
three-roomed  tenements  would  be  permitted  to  contain  more  than  two. 
four  or  six  persons  respectively.  The  change  might  be  brought  into  operation 
gradually,  so  as  to  treat  the  worst  cases  first,  and  render  it  easier  to  pro- 
vide for  the  displaced  families,  but  in  every  case  handled  it  must  be  made 
plain  that  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  recourse  would  be  had  to  the  com- 
pulsory closing  of  the  tenement  in  question. 
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Loch  10155-10164. 


Chalmers  6  104-6013. 
Cameron  11 024- 
11034,  11070-4. 
Ormsby  12593-5. 
1260-95. 


Lamb,  11483-11504, 
11669-llti74. 


88.  The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  persons  affected  would  have  £©•  be- 
faced,  but  this  could  be  done  with  more  confidence  seeing  that  the  difficulty 
involved  is  a  terminable  one  and  that  security  would  be  taken  against  a  re- 
production of  the  conditions  that  rendered  action  of  the  kind  necessary.  In. 
this  connexion  Mr.  Loch  strongly  advocated  the  firm  grasp  of  the  nettle. 
By  taking  the  worst  centres  firmly  and  sternly  in  hand  he  believed  in  a 
piecemeal  solution  of  the  whole  problem,  and  instanced  the  readiness  with 
which  in  old  days  common-lodging-houses  grew  up  with  an  increasing  demand 
on  the  part  of  their  clientele,  as  showing  how  very  instantaneous  the  supply 
would  be  when  the  demand  was  clearly  expressed.  The  fact  of  these 
lodging-houses  being  now  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  process.  Means  would  probably  be  found  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  supply  and  demand  or  within  the  sphere  of  municipal 
activity  for  housing  all  but  the  irreclaimably  bad,  and  in  the  last  resort 
the  State  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Local  Authority  would  have  for  its 
own  sake  to  take  charge  of  the  lives  of  those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  ar& 
incapable  of  independent  existence  up  to  the  standard  of  decency  which, 
it  imposes. 

89.  "Colonel"  Lamb,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  was  favourable  to  the 
adoption  of  similar  methods,  and  suggested  as  an  experiment  the  concentra- 
tion on  selected  areas  of  every  available  agency  for  social  reform,  putting  in  a 
resident  magistrate  to  enforce  the  law,  which  he  believed  was  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  especially  if  the  work  of  voluntary  agencies  were  directed  to 
the  same  end. 


Lamb,  11554-11786 


90.  Some  such  expedients  as  have  been  suggested  for  disposing  of  habi- 
tual vagrants  might  also  be  adopted ;  the  Committee  are  not  prepared  to 
indicate  the  exact  lines  upon  which  these  ought  to  be  modelled ;  a  large  lati- 
tude should  probably  be  left  to  each  locality  in  healing  its  own  sores,  but  as 
a  last  resource  compulsory  detention  in  labour  colonies  would  have  to  be 
resorted  to,  and  the  children  of  those  made  the  subject  of  this  experiment 
lodged  in  public  nurseries,  until  their  parents  were  improved  up  to  the  point 
at  which  they  could  resume  charge. 

91.  The  Committee  took  the  evidence  of  "Colonel"  Lamb,  on  the 
colony  managed  by  the  Salvation  Army  at  Hadleigh,  and  paid  the  colony 
itself  a  visit  of  inspection,  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  much  impressed 
by  the  order  which  prevailed  in  every  branch  of  its  administration,  and  by  the 
opportunity  the  system  appears  to  offer  for  the  reclamation  of  some  of  the  waste 
elements  of  society.  They  also  had  the  advantage  of  reading  the  valuable 
Eeport  of  the  Vagrancy  Committee  of  the  Lincolnshire  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  Parts  of  Lindsey  upon  the  colonies  of  the  kind  established 
in  Belgium,  and  they  consider  that  with  proper  co-operation  between  county 
authorities  such  colonies  might  usetully  form  an  integral  part  of  local 
administration. 


92.  A.  system  of  this  sort  once  established  and  tested,  it  might  not 
be  impossible,  having  regard  to  the  interest  the  community  possess  in 
the  preservation  of  the  young  from  contaminating  and  depressing  influences, 
to  apply  similar  treatment  to  the  children  of  all  parents  who  have  proved 
unfit  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  those  they  bring  into  the  world.  With 
a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  parental  responsibility  the  object  would  be 
to  make  the  parent  the  debtor  to  society  on  account  of  the  child  and  to 
empower  the  local  authority  to  charge  the  former  with  the  cost  of  a  suitable 
maintenance,  with  the  further  liability  in  case  of  deftiult  of  being  placed  in 
a  labour  establishment  under  State  supervision,  until  the  debt,  is  worked 
ofl:.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  such  extreme  steps  would  be  necessarjr 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases ;  the  fact  of  a  few  being  so  treated 
experimentally  and  the  knowledge  that  the  State  had  and  might  wield  such 
power  would  exercise  a  most  salutary  effect  in  bringing  home  to  parents  the- 
nature  and  extent  of  their  liabilities,  and  might  be  expected  to  prove  to  the 
young  a  charter  of  immunity  from  the  most  crying  evils  by  which  they 
are  at  present  oppressed. 
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93.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  system  of  municipal  institutions 
"prevailing  in  this  country,  under  which  the  chief  officers  are  elected  annually, 
is  not  calculated  to  produce  the  vigilance  and  ability  displayed  in  dealing 
with  these  problems  in  Germany,  where  the  corresponding  officers  hold  a 
more  or  less  permanent  position.    This  was  the  view  of  one  very  coni- 

petent  witness,  Mr.  T.    C.   Horsfall,  who  also  advocated  the  adoption  Horsfaii,  5629-5658. 

•of  what  is  known  as  the  Elberfeld  system,  under  which  any  citizen  can 

be  called  upon  by  the  municipahty  to  act  upon  their  behalf  in  much  the 

same  capacity  as  an  officer  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  does  in 

this  country,  and  become  the  channel  for  the  district  under  his  charge  of  all 

information  required  by  the  Local  Authority  on  matters  touching  the  health 

of  the  people.    In  this  way  it  is  contended  that  a  high  standard  of  civic  duty 

is  inculcated,  and  the  public  conscience  moved  to  reprobate  social  wrongs. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  representative  civic  officer  like  Dr.  Miven,  of  Manchester,  Niven,  6280-3. 

declared  that  with  the  present  machinery  improvement  was  as  rapid  and  well 

sustained  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  and  many  of  those  who  were  most 

impressed  with  the  evils  they  saw  around  them  took  the  view  that  they  were  Booth,  ii4o-3. 

the  results  of  conditions  which  had  in  great  measure  been  superseded,  and  ^248''^'^^^' 

that  the  course  of  the   next  few  years   would  show   a   most   decided  Locii,  10183-4. 

amelioration. 

94.  In  one  respect  Mr.  Horsfall  was  able  to  show  that  an  immense  Horsfaii. 5723-5741. 
superiority  rested  with  Germany.    In  England  no  intelligent  anticipation  of 

n  town's  growth  is  allowed  to  dictate  municipal  policy  in  regard  to  the 
extension  of  borough  boundaries,  with  the  result  that  when  these  are 
extended  the  areas  taken  in  have  already  l)een  covered  with  the  normal 
type  of  cheap  and  squalid  dwelling  houses,  which  rapidly  reproduce  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  city  the  slum  characteristics  which  are  the  despair  of  the  civic 
reformer  in  its  heart. 

95.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  a  different  system  appears  to  prevail.  As 
soon  as  the  original  nucleus  of  a  town  has  reached  certain  proportions,  a 
broad  zone  with  lungs  something  like  the  points  of  a  star  is  drawn  round 
it ;  within  the  zone  and  the  avenues  leading  outward  no  population  beyond  a 
certain  very  limited  density  is  allowed,  and  the  increase  of  the  town  on  the 
scale  of  population  permitted  in  the  centre  is  pushed  back  beyond  this 
zone.  No  such  town,  therefore,  in  Germany,  however  large,  would  be  with- 
out its  proportion  of  open  space  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  lungs  or 
avenues  provide  for  the  indraught  of  a  due  quantity  of  fresh  air  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  urbanization  of 
the  German  people  has  been  attended  with  some  falling  off  in  the  physical 
•characters  of  the  couscri[)t.  Thus  in  the  seven  years  between  1894  and  1901  Shadweii:— 
the  returns  show  that  the  fit  have  fallen  1  per  cent.,  the  unfit  risen  1'3  per  cent.    Appendix  XI V. 

96.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  defence  of  our  laxity  in  this  respect,  that 
the  industrial  development  of  Germany  took  place  fifty  years  later  than 
ours,  when  sanitary  science  with  its  multiform  applications  to  the  actual 
conditions  of  urban  existence  had  come  to  be  much  better  understood  and 
practised,  and  that  here  we  do  not  start  de  novo,  but  have  in  a  large  measure 
to  undo  the  consecjuences  of  previous  neglect. 

97.  In  this  connection  it  would  be  expedient  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  Local  Authorities  in  contiguous  areas  that  are  becoming  rapidly  urbanized. 

98.  The  means  to  be  adopted  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  main  palliative,  but 
their  combined  effect  may  be  none  the  less  considerable.  It  has  already 
been  indicated  how,  by  the  gradual  pressure  of  hygienic  laAv  and  disciplinary 
penalties,  the  impetus  of  improvement  may  be  given  to  the  people  them- 
selves, and  however  slowly  municipal  action  is  compelled  to  move  towards 
the  extirpation  of  social  ills,  it  can  and  must  provide  against  their  reproduc- 
tion in  areas  over  the  development  of  which  it  is  not  too  late  to  watch. 

99.  A  prescient  sense  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  and  lieedfulness 
towards  the  consequences  of  their  neglect  may  surely  be  exercised  in  all  cases, 
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when  the  extension  of  borough  boundaries  offers  an  opportunity  for  the 
laying  out  of  new  urban  quarters.  The  vigilant  enforcement  of  proper 
building  regulations,  which  should  include  the  maintenance  of  airways  of 
sufficient  breadth  towards  the  centres  of  large  towns,  and  arrangements  for 
their  being  properly  planted  with,  if  possible,  two  rows  of  trees  on  either  side  ; 
the  determination  to  bring  home  to  both  landlord  and  tenant  the  duty  of 
maintaining  a  minimum  standard  of  decency  and  comfort ;  the  provision 
of  cheap  means  of  transit  on  a  comprehensive  scale  between  the  outgrowths 
and  centres  of  large  towns  ;  and  possibly  some  revision  of  the  basis  of  local 
taxation,  whereby  sites  should  figure  more  largely  than  buildings  in  framing 
assessments,  with  the  consequent  probable  removal  of  large  industrial  concerns 
to  less  costly  surroundings,  might  all  in  their  several  degrees  tend  to 
amelioration. 


Rees  4234,  4329, 
4266. 


Horsfall  5580. 


Horsfall  5580. 


Eees  4266-4282, 
4309-4317,  4448- 
4456. 

Horsfall,  5602-4, 
5580. 

Niven  6457-8. 


ii.  Pollution  of  Atmosphere. 

100.  The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  prominently  called  to  the 
effect  on  public  health  of  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere. 

101.  In  dealing  wit  h  the  Manchester  district  one  witness  said — ■ 

"  The  pollution  of  the  air  is  worse  than  ever."  "  I  should  trace  much  of  the  anpemia  to  the 
deprivation  of  sunlight  and  to  the  lessening  of  the  vivifying  qualities  of  the  air."  "  You 
have  execral)le  air  for  the  people  to  breathe." 

Another  gave  similar  testimony — 

"  The  condition  of  the  air  by  its  direct  effect  on  lungs  and  skin  is  the  cause  of  much 
disease  and  physical  deterioration.  By  cutting  off  much  of  the  scant  supply  of  sunlight  which 
is  all  that  Manchester  at  best  would  be  allowed  by  its  gloomy  climate  to  receive,  it  injures 
health."  "  The  filthiness  of  the  air  makes  those  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  Manchester  who 
value  cleanliness  most  unwilling  to  ventilate  their  dwellings."  "By  killing  nearly  all' vegetation 
and  by  its  other  effects,  the  foulness  of  the  air  contributes  much  to  that  general  gloominess  of 
the  town  which  led  Mr.  Justice  Day  to  say  in  explanation  of  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness 
in  the  town,  that  to  get  drunk  'is  the  shortest  way  out  of  Manchester.'  " 

102.  To  this  influence  is  attributed  the  removal  of  all  well-to-do  persons 
from  the  town,  which  the  same  witness  stated  to  be  a  most  fruitful  cause 
of  the  ignorance  and  bad  habits  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  to  take  sufficient  cognizance  of  those  districts 
in  which  the  poor  are  congregated  without  admixture  of  other  classes. 

108.  The  chief  causes  of  this  pollution  are  alleged  to  be  the  non- 
enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  prevention  of  smoke  from  factories,  the 
imposition  of  inadequate  penalties,  the  neglect  to  limit  works  which  produce 
noxious  vapours  to  special  areas  where  they  can  be  closely  supervised  and 
so  do  the  least  possible  amount  of  harm ;  and  lastly,  the  absence  of  any 
provision  in  the  law  compelling  the  occupants  of  dwellings  to  produce 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  smoke. 


104.  On  the  point  of  prosecutions,  it  was  stated  that  there  are 
Rees  4234-7.  people  in  Manchester  who  systematically  pollute  the  air  and  pay  the  fine, 
Horsfall  5582  5591,  finding  it  much  cheaper  to  do  so  than  to  put  up  new  plant.  The  trial 
5608-9.            '  of  such  cases  before  benches  of  magistrates  composed  of  manufactm-ers 

or  their  friends  creates  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  for  the  accused,  and 
it  was  alleged  that  magistrates  who  had  sought  to  give  effect  to  the  law 
encounterecl  the  indifference  and  sometimes  the  positive  opposition  of 
their  colleagues.  It  was  explained  that  although  careless  stoking  is  often 
responsible  for  the  evil,  the  production  of  smoke  is  really  the  result  of 
overdriven  furnaces  ;  with  adequate  room  for  boiler  and  furnace,  and  a  well 
paid  fireman  under  careful  supervision,  smoke  can  be  prevented  without 
any  special  appliances,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  smoke  is  produced 
by  furnaces  that  are  too  small  for  their  work. 

105.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  a  change  in  legislation,  giving  higher  penalties,  would  produce  a  great 
improvement   without  imposing  any  serious   bm-den   on  manufacturers. 
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The  Committee  think  that  cases  of  the  kind  shoukl  come  before  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  and  that  it  shoukl  be  considered  whether  the  responsibilities 
of  the  ordinary  househokler  in  regard  to  domestic  smoke  prevention  might  not 
also  be  dealt  with  gradually  but  firmly,  as  they  understand  is  the  case  in 
Germany,  for  his  present  immunity  from  interference  is  said  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  inequality  that  increases  the  reluctance  to  put  the  law  in 
motion  against  the  offending  manufacturer. 


Local  Administration. 

106.  These  questions  of  air  pollution  and  overcrowding  raise 
directly  the  issue  of  the  efficiency  of  local  administration,  and  evidence  of 
considerable  variety  was  taken  on  this  point.  On  the  whole,  it  appears 
that  the  urban  areas  enjoy  the  greater  advantage  in  this  respect.  Direct 
testimony  was  forthcoming  that  many  local  authorities  are  setting  an 
example  of  persistent  devotion  to  a  high  standard  of  civic  duty,  and 
others  that  for  years  were  slack  or  indifferent  are  now  said  to  have 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the 
worst  district  in  Manchester,  Dr.  Niven,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  that  city,  stated — 

"  The  conditions  with  regard  to  housing  are  very  greatly  improved.    The  majority  of  the  Xiven  6279 
worst  type  of  houses  have  been  entirely  cleared  away  and  a  great  many  courts  have  been 
opened  out.   .   .   .    Altogether,  there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  houses  in  Manchester." 


107.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  still  3,000  back-to-l)ack 
houses  in  the  city,  and  in  the  centre  206  common  lodging-houses,  which  gg.,^ 
are  described  as  insanitary,  containing  5,831  inhabitants. 

108.  Again,  Dr.  Young,  President  of  the  Association  of  Certifying 

Factory  Surgeons,  presented  the  Committee  with  a  body  of  reports  collected  Yuung,  joamm. 
from  a  large  number  of  his  colleagues  confirmatory,  as  a  whole,  of  the 
same  view.  Dr.  Young  is  himself  connected  with  Liverpool,  and  testifies 
very  favourably  to  the  work  done  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  that  ^o'i"8>2082-2088. 
city.  Reports  from  Preston,  Wolverhampton,  and  Sheffield  tell  the  same 
tale  in  varying  degrees,  though  in  I'egard  to  the  last  named,  evidence,  to  be 
mentioned  later,  shows  that  the  awakening  has  been  somewhat  tardy.  In 
Glasgow,  where  a  generation  ago  the  conditions  of  existence  were  perhaps 
harder  and  more  depressing  than  in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain,  there 
is  great  improvement  to  record.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Scott,  Certifying  , 
Factoiy  Surgeon  in  that  city,  the  Corporation  have  done  their  very  best.  '  ' 
Rickets,  which  had  reached  terrible  proportions  twenty  years  ago,  has  been 
reduced,  owing  to  the  improvement  effected  in  the  conditions  under 
which  people  now  live.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  the 
same  city,  attributed  to  this  improvement  an  increase  in  the  expectation  r,,  ,  ^aur 

r,   I'r,  11       •       1-       •  -1  1      1      f.     •     !•  1111        C  halmers,  5986. 

of  life  and,  by  implication,  m  the  standard  of  vitality,  and  added  that 
without  the  one-roomed  house  difficulty  the  death  rate  would  be  something  ciiaimew  60i9. 
like  18  or  19  per  1,000.    "  One  talks"  he  said  "  of  insanitary  areas  at  the  chahneis,  5947. 
present  moment,  hut  although  it  is  the  same  phrase,  it  means  something- 
different  from  what  it  did  thirty  years  ago."  What  .vas  wanted,  he  believed, 
was  a  concentration  of  attention  on  the  population  which  has  fallen  l:)elow  chaimers  6134. 
all  reasonable  standard  of  living.    In  regard  to  the  pollution  of  the  air  by 
smoke  and  noxious  vapours,  he  declared  that  a  vigorous  application  of  the  chaimers  6215. 
Acts  was  systematically  made. 

109.  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  explained  the  steps  taken  in  London  to 
ensure  the  enforcement  of  the  byedaw,  which  under  Section  94  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act  prescribes  the  number  of  cubic  feet  which  each  Murphy,  9333-9398. 
individual  should  have,  but  as  the  enforcement  of  this  byedaw  is  primarily 
in  the  hands  of  the  Borough  Councils,  its  application  is  varying  and 
irregular.  The  standard  of  300  feet  for  a  room  occupied  at  night  only, 
and  400  for  a  room  occupied  by  night  and  day,  is  so  low  that  in  Mr. 
Murphy's  opinion  it  ought  to  be  enforced  rigidly  throughout  London,  and 
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Young,  2082. 


Wilson,  1935. 

Wilson,  1940-1. 
Wilson,  1942-4. 

Mackenzie,  6923. 


Mrs  Mackenzie, 
7030- ' 


Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
7038,  7040. 
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to  that  end  he  stated  that  the  County  Council  had  been  making  veiy 
considerable  efforts  for  a  number  of  years,  as  it  was  a  point  to  which 
they  attached  great  importance.  They  have  also  done  something  towards 
the  provision  of  dwellings  and  the  clearance  of  insanitary  areas,  while  their 
control  of  the  common  lodging  houses  has  resulted  in  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  noticeable  in  those  establishments,  as  the 
Committee  can  testifj^  from  a  personal  inspection  of  a  considerable  number. 

110.  On  the  other  hand,  Tyneside,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries,  and  to  some  extent  vSheffield,  were  mentioned  as  districts 
which  in  whole  or  in  part  had  suffered  from  the  neglect  of  the  local 
authorities  to  deal  with  glaring  evils.     Dr.  Neston,  of  Newcastle,  says — 

"There  is  undoubtedly  great  deterioration  in  the  physique  of  our  City  population,  and 
this  is  attributable  to  two  chief  causes,  first  a  decadence  in  home  life,  which  entails  improper 
food  and  clothing,  irregular  habits  (drinking  and  gambling),  absence  of  order  and  thrift ;  second, 
the  miserable  housing  and  high  rents  which  prevail  ;  overcrowding,  with  its  consequences,  is  an 
important  factor  in  physical  and  mental  degeneration.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  rising 
generation  do  not  recognise,  in  their  gravity,  the  obligations  of  paternity,  which  are  left  to  the 
authorities,  educational  or  parochial.  There  is  an  undoubted  falling  off  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  infants  vaccinated,  and  young  persons  presented  for  employment  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  town-bred  parents,  who 
produce  sui  genens." 

111.  Mr.  Harry  Wilson,  an  Inspector  of  Factories,  says — 

"  Personally  the  poorest  specimens  of  humanity  I  have  ever  seen,  both  men  and  women,  are 
working  in  the  preparing  and  spinning  depar  tments  of  certain  Dundee  jute  mills." 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  sort  of  tenements  these  people  occupy,  he  says — 

"  There  are  a  great  number  of  single-room  and  two-room  tenements  in  Dundee,  and  big  blocks 
having  no  privy  accommodation  at  all  except  a  common  one  in  the  yard." 

Next  to  no  effort  had  been  made  to  improve  this  state  of  things. 

112.  In  certain  districts  of  Edinburgh  no  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  according  to  the  information  given  by  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie, 
Medical  Inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  live  in 
one-roomed  or  two-roomed  dwellings,  a  fact  which  largely  accounts  for  the 
sinister  results  attending  the  examination  of  the  600  children  conducted  by 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical 
l^raining  (Scotland).  In  the  district  from  which  many  of  these  children 
were  drawn — the  North  Canongate — Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  assisted  her 
husband  at  the  aforesaid  survey,  told  the  Committee  that  76  per  cent,  of  the 
population  lived  under  these  conditions,  and  in  these  one  or  two-roomed 
dwellings  there  are  often  seven,  eight,  or  nine  children,  besides  the  father 
and  mother.  To  the  question  whether  the  City  Council  of  Edinburgh  has 
taken  action,  the  witness  replied,  "  Individual  cases  do  not  come  within  their 
purview  until  some  one  complains ; "  and  to  the  furl"her  question,  whether 
they  took  any  steps  to  inform  themselves  of  such  abuses,  the  answer  was 
"I  do  not  know."  If  this  is  at  all  a  correct  representation  of  the  case,  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  that  "  Where  the  neglect  of  duty  is  a  specific 
thing  having  relation  to  specific  conditions,  such  as  overcrowding  or  special 
nuisances,"  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  complete,  is 
eloquent  of  a  double  neglect. 

113.  As  to  Sheffield,  Mrs.  (xreenwood,  one  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  in 
that  place,  described  the  drainage  as  bad,  many  rubble  sewers  being  still  in 
existence,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  shocking  in  respect  of  a  large  number 
of  unpaved  courts  which  receive  the  contents  of  the  middens,  and  are 
therefore  saturated  with  filth.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  unwhole- 
some dwellings,  no  fewer  than  15,000  on  the  back-to-back  system,  most  of 
them  with  no  more  than  three  rooms,  and  sometimes  occupied  by  eight,  ten, 
or  even  twelve  persons.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  "  the 
number  of  deformed  people  is  something  terrible,"  and  that  infant  mortality 
goes  up  in  one  district  to  234  per  1,000.  Referring  to  the  action  of  the 
municipality,  Mrs.  Greenwood  said,  "  They  are  very  much  behind  the  times," 
and  she  thought  they  had  only  been  awakened  to  activity  by  serious 
outbreaks  of  infectious  disease.   As  an  instance  of  dilatoriness,  she  mentioned 
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LONDON    GOIJIWY  COUNCIL, 


Public  Hep.lth  Department, 

8,  St«  Martin's  Place,  S,W», 
y^Q^  25.  20th  October,  1904, 

REPORT  by  the  Medical  Officer  on  the  report  of  the 
Inter-departmental  Committee  on  physical 
det  ei"iorationo 


The  CO'mmittee  are  avare  that  the  Inter— departmental 
Committee  has  now  reported  on  the  subject  of  physical  deteriora,~ 
tion.       They  state  that  ~ 

"ihere  are  no  sufficient  data  at  present  obtainable  for  a 
"coiaparativo  estimate  of  the  health  and  physique  of  the 
"people" o 

They  laahe  a  number  of  recomi'iendations  with  a  vie^r  to  mitigat-ing 

evils  the  existence  of  ^■■■7h±Gh.  is  adjjiitted  "while  av/aiting  the 

"necessary  steps  being  taken  to  seciu?e  that  body  of  v/ell  alftod 

"and      accurate  inf on'iation  nnthout  vrhich  it  is  impossible  to 

"arrive  p.t  any  corxclusion  of  valiie  as  to  the  general  problem-," 

Ai'iong  these  recorii;ienda.t ions  are  the  follov/ing  to  v/hioh 

the  Cormiittee  may  like  to  have  their  attention  specially  directed* 

" ( 2 )  Register  of  sickness. 

"It  ap^iears  to  the  Cormittee  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  that  a  Register  of  Sickness,  not  confined  to  in- 
fectious diseases,   should  be  established  and  maintained* 
^or  this  purpose  the  official  returns  of  Poor  Law  Medical 
Officers  coiild,  with  very  little  trouble  and  expense,  be 
modified  so  as  to   secure  a.  record  of  all  diseases  treated 
by  themo     And,  further,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
procure  the  co-operation  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
institutions  throughout  the  ooimtry,  so  as  to  utilize  for 
the  same  purpose  the  recoi^ds  of  sickness    kept  for  such 
institutions " , 


lo 


"  (4 )  Overc rovrdinp: ^ 


"Th6  Committee  believe  that  the  tisir.  has  oonie  for 
dealing  drastioa-lly  '■^ith  this  problenio      They  advo<3ate  an 
experimental  effort  by  the  Local  Authority  in  C5ertain  of 
the  \7orst  districts  in  the  direction  of  fixing  a  standard 
and  notifying  that  after  a  given  date  no  crov/ding  in  excess 
of  such  standard  v/ould  be  periiitted.       It  is  believed  that, 
if  the  thing  Mere  carried  through  wa-thout  hesitation  or 
sentimeiT-tality,  means  --/ould  be  foimd  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  supply  and  demand,  or  vithin  the  sphere  of 
municipal  activity,   for  hOTising  all  but  the  irreclaimably 
bad". 

" (R)  Register  of  owners  of  houses . 

"It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  in  all 
to'.7ns  above  a.  certain  size  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
accurate  register  of  o'.vners;  this  is  one  of  the  first 
desiderp.ta  tov.'ards  dealing  with  sl\m  property", 

"(21)   CookinK  G-rates.,. 

"it  should  be  provided  by  lav/  that  every  dv.'elling  let 
for  the  occupation  of  a  family,  should  include  a  grate 
suitable  for  cooking" c 

"(28)  Milk  su-or,iy, 

"With  a,  viev/  to  ensuring  the  purity  of  the  supply  of 
milk  to  the  comiiTunity,  the  Committee  thirxl^.  tha,t  the  measures 
indicated  in  paragraph  of  the  report  should  be  taken^ 

in  default  of  the  Local  Sanitary  Authority  taking  proper 
precautions,  the  County  Council  should  in  all  cases  be 
authorised  to  act,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Local 
C-overnment  Board  to  intervene  in  the  ultimata  resort", 

"Parap'.raoh  275. 

"The  remedies  for  this  state  of  thiii.'^s  are,  first,  the 
general  a/oplication  of  the  permissive  provisions  of  the 
existing  lav  under  the  Contagious  Diseases   (Animals)  Act^ 
IBVC,     The  Local  G-overmient  Board  may  make  orders  fors- 

(i)  Registration  of  cowkeepers,  dairymen,  etCo 

(ii)  Inspection  of  cattle  in  dairies,  and  for  pre- 

scribing and  I'Bgulating  the  lighting,  ventila- 
tion, clop.nsing,  drainage  and  v/ater  supply  of 
dairies  and  cov/shedSo 

(iii)  Securing  the  cleanliness  of  milk  stores,  milk- 

shops,  and  vessels^, 

(iv)  Prescribing  precautions  to  be  taken  for  protect- 

ing milk  against  infection  or  contaminati on^ 

(v)  Authorising  e.  Local  Authority  to  make  such  orders. 

The  CoLTTAittee  think  that  in  the  event  of  the  Local 
Authority  not  making  siich  orders  the  Local  G-overnment  Board, 
"7ho,  it  is  imdeFstood,  have  already  issued  model  byla"ws  for 
■iu'*baji  and  r\iral  districts  respectively,  should  make  the 
orders  themselves:  or  if  it  was  deemed  preferable  to  bring 
indii^ect  pressure  to  bear,  the  poxver  no\7  enjoyed  by  a  Local 
Authority  imder  tlie  Infectious  diseases   (Prevention)  Act, 
1890,  for  prohibiting  the  supply  of  milk  from  an  infected 
dairy  inigjit  be  extejidod  so  p.s  to  cover  exclusion  of  supply 
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from  areas  Triicro  provisions  of  tlio  Contagious  Diseases 
Animals  Act  are  not  in  operation.      Under  either  alterna^ 
tive  the  Co;mty  Coimoil  sho\iici  be  empoTzered  to  act  in 
default   of  the  Local  Authority,  and  in  either  case  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  G-overnment  Board  to  inter-- 
vene  in  the  ultimate  resort," 

°(g2}  Midvives, 

"The  ComoTittee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Local 
Authorities  to  the  proviPiions  of  the  Midv/ives  Aet,  1902, 
vhich  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  greatest  utility  for 
the  dissemination  among  i-iothers  of  proper  knowledge  and 
practical  advice "o 

Upon  these  I  v/ould  beg  to  make  the  following  obsGrva-- 

tions. 

Register  of  Sicloiess, 

The  institution  of  a  system  of  registration  of  cases 
of  sickness  in  public  institutions,  poor  la'J  and  other,  has 
often  been  proposed.       If  it  vj-ere  decided  that  an  adinini  strati  on 
should  be  designed  for  this  purpose  it  v/ould  bo  necessary  for 
some  central  authority  to  collect  p.nd  collate  the  material* 

At  the  present  time  the  County  Council  receives  r-etAaj?n£ 
as  to  all  cases  of  infectious  disease  notified  each  week  in 
London.       With  the  spnction  of  the  Comniittee  these  returns  are 
tabulated  in  the  Public  Health    Department  and  the  tabular 
statement  ia  sent  to  the    Registrar  G-eneral  and  published  by  Mn 
in  his  weekly,  quart ei'ly  and  annual  report So 

It  vould  not  be  difficult  to  adopt  the  same  system 
with  respect  to  oases  of  illness  at  public  institutions  except 
that  v/hero  as  the  Council  only  receives  its  infomation  as  to 
infectious  disease  tlirough  the  Lletropolitan  Asylums  Board  there 
would  be  obvious  advantage  in  the  infomation  being  received 
direct  from  the  institutions  concernedo 

Overcro'vTdinp; , 

In  London,  Authorities  are  prosuLiod  not  to  permit  more 
persons  to  occupy  a  room  thaii  a  definite  recognised  standard 
would  perriiit  based  upon  the  cubic  space  per  person.       It  is 
however  much  the  practice  to  serve  notices  v/hen  such  overcrowding 


is  foundc      V/hen  tenement  hoti.ses  ai'e  registertid  under  Section 
94  of  the  Public  Hea,lth  (London)  Act  the  authority  caxi  proceed 
at  once  for  penalty*      Effect  could  thus  bo  given  to  the  recoia- 
mendation  of  the  Inter-department al  CoruaitteG  by  the  re^^istration 
of  Houses  let  in  Lodgings  and  the  applicati.^.n  for  a  penalty  v/hon- 
evor  ovcrcro-7ding  is  found. 

Register  of  o'-aiers  of  houses. 

This  is  a  proposal  v/hj.ch  ''.rou.ld  require  legislation.  I 
think  it  -./ould  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  ^  if  accoLipanied  by  an 
obligation  on  superior  landlords  to  eiiforce  the  repairing  clauses 
of  the  leases,  v/ould  have  a  far  rep.ching  effect  in  iiia intaining 
the  sajiitary  condition  of  many  houses, 

C  o o k i ng  G-r at  e  s  . 

This  subject  Ims  already  been  before  the  Coia^iitt  oo .  In 
a  report  I  presented  to  the  GojmiD-ttee  in  the  present  year,  I 
stated  that  in  a.  t]iird  of  tJie  tenenents  visited  by  the  Council's 
inspectors  the  grates  provided  v/ere  not  better  adapted  for  cochin 
food  thaji  p.n  ordinary  bedrooLi  grate.       These  toneiaents  wer3  in 
houses  v/hich  had  not  been  specially  constructed  for  u3c>  as  tene- 
ment houses, 

I.Iilk  SuD^olv. 

These  recorii.iendations  relate  to  o.diiinistration  outside 
Londo2i  pL.nd  are  I  think  sourid  except  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  \n.ll  be  efficient  regulation  of  cov/sheds  in  rui^al  districts 
until  the  iiovers  of  control  are  vested  in  County  CoTincils  instead 
of  rural  district  sB,nite-ry  authorities, 

Mid'-rives , 

This  night  v'ell  be  Made  imrt  of  the  curriculum  of  the 

training  of  midv-ives  hut  beyond  this  it  nay  be  fo\md  possible  to 

do  sonething  in  this  direction  v/ith  existing  hiidwives  through  the 

Councj.l's  nev>rly  appointed  inspector.       The  natter  v/ill  no  doubt 

engage  the  e/otention  of  the  Co\moil's  Mid-wives  Act  Coi^imittee, 

tho  (Sgd,)   SHIRLEY  P.  IvIURPHY, 

Public  Health  Coi.imittee,  Medical  Officer  of  Hoalth. 
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PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 

Report  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  on  the  report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
on  Physical  Deterioration. 


{Printed  hy  order  of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  2Qth  October,  1904.) 


On  2nd  September,  1903,  the  Lord  President  of  thePri  vy  Council  appointed  an  Inter-Departraental 
Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Almeric  AY.  Fitzroy,  CV.O.,  Clerk  of  the  Council,  Chairman ;  Colonel 
G.  M.  Fox.  H.M.  Inspector  of  Physical  Training  under  the  Board  of  Education  ;  Mr.  J.  G-.  Legge, 
Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools;  Mr.  H.  M.  Lindsell,  C.B.,  Principal  Assistant  H.M. 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education;  Colonel  G.  T.  Onslorr,  C.B.,  R.M.L.I.,  Inspector  of  Marine 
Recruiting  ;  Mr.  John  Struthers,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretarv  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  ; 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Tatham,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  of  the  GeneralRegister  Office,  with  instructions  to  make 
a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  allegations  concerning  the  deterioration  of  certain  classes  of  the 
population  as  shown  by  the  large  percentage  of  rejections  for  physical  causes  of  recruits  for  the 
Army,  and  by  other  evidence,  especially  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training 
(Scotland),  and  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  medical  profession  can  best  be  consulted  on  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  and  the  terms  of  reference  to  such  a 
Commission,  if  appointed. 

These  terms  of  reference  were  subsequently  explained  and  enlarged  as  follows  : — 

(1)  To  determine,  with  the  aid  of  such  counsel  as  the  medical  profession  are  able  to  give,  the 
steps  that  should  be  taken  to  furnish  the  Government  and  the  nation  at  large  with  periodical  data  for 
an  accurate  comparative  estimate  of  the  health  and  physique  of  the  people ;  (2)  to  indicate  generally 
the  causes  of  such  physical  deterioration  as  does  exist  in  certain  classes  ;  and  (3)  to  point  out  the 
means  by  which  it  can  be  most  effectually  diminished. 

The  Committee  sat  on  26  days  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  evidence,  and  examined  68 
witnesses  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  of  whom  54  were  men  and  14  women.  Of  this 
number,  20  men  and  3  women  held  official  positions  either  under  His  Majesty's  Government  or  under 
local  authorities  in  connection  with  local  administration,  schools  and  factories  ;  13  of  the  official 
witnesses  were  members  of  the  medical  profession,  which  was  also  represented  by  21  other  witnesses, 
seven  of  whom  were  specially  nominated  to  give  evidence  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  by  the  British  Dental  Association  ;  two  witnesses  were  noted  anthropologists  ;  two 
were  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  remainder  were  either  independent  authorities  or  representa- 
tives of  well-known  organisations  and  charitable  institutions. 

The  report  which  has  now  been  presented  by  the  Inter- Departmental  Committee  has,  for  sake 
of  convenience,  been  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  an  examination  into  the  evidence 
deducible  from  the  War  Office  figures  and  a  statement  of  the  steps  required  to  obtain  adequate  data 
for  determining  questions  of  national  physique ;  the  second  and  largest  part  dealing  with  the  causes 
and  indications  of  degeneracy  in  certain  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  arrested  ;  and  the  third  part  containing  a  summary  of  the  principal  recommendations  which  the 
Committee  desire  to  make. 

In  dealing  with  Part  I.  of  their  Report  (an  examination  into  the  evidence  deducible  from  the 
"War  Office  figures  and  a  statement  of  the  steps  required  to  obtain  adequate  dat'i  for  determining 
questions  of  national  physique),  the  Committee  decided,  before  proceeding  to  take  personal  evidence, 
to  consider  what  information  of  a  documentary  character  was  available  which  would  throw  any  light 
upon  the  questions  they  were  directed  to  investigate,  and  in  this  connection  they  had  before  them  the 
memoranda  on  the  subject  of  the  number  and  causes  of  rejection  of  recruits  issued  by  the  War  Office 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  and  the  Inspector-General 
of  Recruiting  ;  and,  as  shortly  after  the  publication  of  these  memoranda,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  had  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
respectiA'ely,  asking  for  observations  on  a  proposed  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have,  in  recent 
years,  led  to  the  rejection  of  so  many  recruits  for  the  Army  on  account  of  physical  disability,  and  the 
possible  measures  by  which  this  condition  of  things  might  be  remedied,  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee  copies  of  the  replies  from  both  Colleges,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  thts) 
replies  appeared  to  point  to  the  conclusions  that  (1)  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  Director-General's 
memorandum  was  inadequate  to  prove  that  physical  deterioration  had  affected  the  classes  referred  to  ; 
(2)  no  sufficient  material  (statistical  or  other)  was  at  present  available  to  warrant  any  definite 
conclusions  on  the  question  of  the  physique  of  the  people  by  comparison  with  data  obtained  in  past 
times  ;  and  (3)  a  partial  investigation,  as  for  instance,  into  the  condition  of  the  classes  from  which 
recruits  are  at  present  drawn,  might  be  very  misleading,  however  carefully  conducted,  and  might 
give  rise  to  erroneous  conclusions  on  the  general  question  unless  checked  by  expert  knowledge. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  were,  however,  disposed  to  think  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
physical  condition  of  the  nation  would  be  of  great  value,  but  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  did  not 
see  any  particular  need  for  such  investigation  on  a  large  scale  as  the  well-known  facts  relating  to 
public  health  were  sufficient  to  dispel  anxiet}'. 
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in  the  evidence  given  respecting  army  recruiting  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  personnel  of 
recruits  for  the  British  Array  was  largely  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  labour  market  and  that 
consequently  the  records  of  the  recruiting  department  did  not  deal  with  persons  taken  from  one 
distinct  class  of  society,  also  that  the  increased  stringency  in  the  requirements  as  to  teeth,  has 
materially  swelled  the  percentage  of  rejections  during  the  past  two  years.  It  was,  moreover,  noticed 
that  one  man  had  presented  himself  at  four  different  recruiting  stations  with  the  same  result,  a 
circumstance  which  suggested  a  possible  explanation  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  rejections 
generally.  The  Committee  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  examination  of  the  ofHcial  representa- 
tives of  the  recruiting  system,  confirmed  as  it  was  by  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  proved 
conclusivelj^  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  argue  from  criminal  statistics  to  the  morals  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  as  it  would  be  to  argue  to  their  physical  conditions  from  the  feeble  specimens  that 
come  under  the  notice  of  recruiting  officers. 

The  Committee,  in  considering  the  question  of  the  number  of  rejections  in  Army  recruits,  also 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  machinery  of  the  ordinary  type  of  Royal  Commission  was  both 
unsuitable  and  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  both  the  Government  as  well  as  the  nation 
at  large  with  periodical  daia  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  health  and  physique  of  the  people,  and 
were  of  opinion  that  particulars  on  these  points  could  best  be  obtained  by  the  establishment  of  some 
permanent  organisation  such  as  a  Central  Anthropometrical  Bureau,  acting  under  the  advice  of  a 
Consultative  Committee  of  noted  Anthropologists.  The  impoi'tance  of  obtaining  a  register  of  cases  of 
sickness  (not  confined  to  infectious  diseases)  is  also  emphasised,  and  the  formation  of  an  Advisory 
Vy\IaJI^  j  Committee  on  Public  Health  is  suggested^': 

With  regard  to  part  2  of  their  report  (the  causes  and  indications  of  degeneracy  in  certain 
classes  of  the  community  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  arrested)  the  Committee  at  once  point 
out  that  the  opinions  gathered  from  the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  examined  do  not  support  the 
belief  that  there  is  any  general  progressive  physical  deterioration  in  the  nation,  physical  infirmity 
being,  as  one  witness  puts  it  "  practically  confined  to  the  poorest  and  lowest  strata  of  the  population, 
whose  children  are  improperly  and  insufficiently  fed  and  inadequately  housed,  and  where  parents  are 
improvident,  idle,  and  intemperate."  If  this  statement  be  correct  the  Committee  feel  that  remedial 
measures  are  comparatively  easy  of  application  as  "  the  task  of  dealing  with  a  concentrated  rather 
than  a  scattered  evil  manifestlj'-  presents  fewer  difficulties."  The  collection  of  people  in  the  large 
towns  is  doubtless  one  of  the  general  causes  which  tend  to  arrest  and  depress  development,  and  the 
evil  effects  of  this  urbanisation  may  be  classified  under  three  heads — over-crowding,  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  conditions  of  employment. 

In  order  to  deal  with  over- crowding  the  Committee  suggest  that  the  local  authority  should 
notify  that  after  a  certain  date  no  one-roomed,  two-roomed,  or  three- roomed  tenements  will  be 
permitted  to  contain  more  than  two,  four,  or  six  persons  respectively,  the  change  being  brought  into 
operation  gradually.  The  Committee,  in  this  connection,  specially  refer  to  the  marked  improvemont 
io.  the  standard  of  living  in  common  lodging  houses  in  London  since  they  came  under  the  control  of 
the  Council.  They  also  suggest  as  a  last  resource  the  detention  of  habitual  vagrants  in 
labour  colonies,  and  the  temporary  lodging  of  the  children  of  such  persons  in  public  nurseries  until 
their  parents  have  been  rendered  fit  to  take  charge  of  them.  The  Committee  see  no  reason  why 
every  town  above  a  certain  size  should  not  be  compelled  to  keep  a  register  of  owners  of  all  slum 
property,  and  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  local  medical  officers  of  health  should  be  granted  security 
of  tenure  of  office.  The  report  further  states  that  the  chain  of  responsibility  should  be  made  more 
complete  so  that  minor  authorities  if  negligent  might  be  superseded  by  some  superior  body,  as  is  the 
case  in  London.  To  this  end  every  County  Council  should  be  required  to  appoint  a  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  who  should  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  local  sanitary 
authority  should  furnish  reports  containing  certain  specified  particulars. 

The  pollution  of  the  air  is  next  dealt  with,  and  the  report  states  that  the  chief  causes  of  this 
pollution  are  alleged  to  be  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  prevention  of  smoke  from  factories, 
the  imposition  of  inadequate  penalties,  the  neglect  to  limit  works  which  produce  noxious  vapours  to 
special  areas  where  they  can  be  closely  supervised  and  so  do  the  least  possible  amount  of  harm  ;  and 
lastly  the  absence  of  auy  provision  in  the  law  compelling  the  occupants  of  dwellings  to  produce  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  smoke. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  employment  it  appears  that  there  is,  if  anything,  rather  a 
general  improvement  in  the  physique  of  the  factory  class,  but  the  system  of  half-time  employment 
of  children  is  not  conducive  to  their  health.  An  extension  of  the  powers  of  certifying  factory 
surgeons  is  suggested  so  as  to  enable  these  officers  to  examine  employees  for  purposes  of  qualifi- 
cation at  a  later  age  than  16,  and  to  re-examine,  when  necessary,  at  definite  intervals ;  the  medical 
examination  of  young  persons  should  be  extended  to  cover  their  entry  into  coal  pits  ;  and  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  apparent  lack  of  regulation  and  control  over  small  workshops,  and  to  the  absence  of 
almost  any  medical  examination  of  young  persons  and  children  employed  in  workshops  generally. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  alcohoHsm,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  close  connection  between 
bad  housing  and  a  craving  for  drink.  The  Committee  are  unable  to  decide  whether  di-unkenness  is 
on  the  increase,  but  state  that  there  is  an  admitted  increase  in  the  drinking  habits  of  women  of  the 
working  classes.  The  report,  however,  goes  on  to  point  out  that  intemperance  in  working  women 
seems  to  be  confined  to  towns,  and  is  rare  in  rural  districts.  The  Committee  state  that  they  are 
convinced  as  a  result  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them  that  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  a  most 
potent  and  deadly  agent  of  physical  deterioration,  and  they  suggest  that  some  general  educative 
impulse  is  needed  to  bring  home  to  the  community  at  large  the  gravity  of  the  evil  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  individual  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

The  Committee  also  considered  the  depletion  of  rural  districts  by  the  exodus  of  the  best  types 
caused  by  the  most  capable  of  the  population  being  allured  to  the  towns,  partly  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  cottages  in  the  country  and  partly  to  the  system  of  country  education  being 
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such  as  does  not  induce  in  the  children  an  interest  in  their  immediate  surroundings.  As  a  remedy 
the  Committee  hope  that  the  scheme  of  the  Garden  City  Association  will  prove  successful,  and  hint 
at  State  help  for  such  schemes  if  they  are  found  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  their  promoters. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  alleged  tendency  of  superior  stocks  in  all  classes  towards  a 
diminished  rate  of  reproduction,  but  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  question  can  only  be 
settled  when  tested  by  definite  figures,  and  think  it  might  be  well  to  obtain  accurate  information 
thereon  by  means  of  a  proper  census. 

The  question  of  food  is  brought  under  review,  with  the  result  that  the  excessive  use  of  bread 
and  tea  by  the  workers  to  the  exclusion  of  more  nutritive  articles  of  diet  is  condemned,  and  in  this 
connection  the  love  of  pleasure  and  gambling  are  said  to  be  fruitful  causes  of  the  withdrawal  from  the 
working  class  budget  of  money  which  should  be  spent  on  food,  whilst  a  judicious  enforcement  of 
comoulsory  attendance  by  girls  at  classes  on  cookery  and  other  branches  of  domestic  hygiene  is 
suggested  in  the  near  future.  The  Committee  also  express  the  view  that  every  tenement  let  for  the 
occupation  of  a  family  should  include  a  grate  suitable  for  cooking,  and  they  suggest  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  fix  standards  for  all  foods  and  drinks  for  the  purposes  of  the  law  relating 
to  adulteration. 

The  conditions  attending  the  life  of  the  juvenile  population  are  next  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  first  point  dealt  with  under  this  heading  is  Infant  Mortality,  in  connection  with  which 
suggestions  were  made  to  the  Committee  that  all  still-births  sliould  be  required  to  be  registered,  and  that 
the  system  of  infant  insurance  should  be  restricted  so  as  to  cover  actual  expenses  of  burial  only,  but 
the  Committee  came  to  no  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  insurance,  although  they  recom- 
mended the  registration  of  still-births. 

Hereditary  Taint  is  the  next  point  touched  upon  under  this  division,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  depressing  effects  of  the  life  struggle  on  parents  may  be,  in  some  measure,  transmitted  to  their 
offspring.  The  employment  of  mothers  late  in  pregnancy  and  too  soon  after  childbirth  is  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  application  of  the  existing  law  on  this 
subject  might  be  made  more  regular  and  elastic,  and  suggest  the  formation  of  voluntary  agencies 
for  helping  mothers  before,  during,  and  after  confinement  to  take  care  of  infant  life,  even  where 
such  agencies  already  exist. 

Another  subject  dealt  with  at  this  stage  is  the  decrease  in  the  breast  feeding  of  infants,  a 
condition  which  it  is  stated  is  common  to  all  highly  civilised  people,  and  of  reasons  for  which  the 
medical  profession  are  in  ignorance.  The  use  of  modified  cow's  milk  as  a  substitute  is  advocated 
instead  of  tinned  milk. 

The  Committee  also  considered  the  question  of  defective  milk  supply,  and  suggested  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  consumption  of  tainted  and  filthy  milk  the  general  application  of  the  permissive 
provision  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878.  Since,  however,  the  dangers  of  contamina- 
tion are  by  no  means  passed  when  the  milk  has  left  the  farm  on  which  it  has  been  produced,  it  being 
liable  to  contamination  through  the  length  of  time  taken  in  transmission,  in  the  milk  shops  and  in 
the  homes  of  the  consumers  (particularly  in  the  latter  case,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  feeding  bottle 
with  a  long  indiarubber  tube  which  cannot  be  cleansed),  the  Committee  can  only  suggest  that  the  real 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  better  social  education  of  the  community  at  large.  The  formation  of  milk 
depots,  the  machinery  of  registration  and  the  employment  of  a  number  of  health  visitors  are  also 
mentioned  as  well  as  the  submission  to  a  body  of  experts  of  the  question  of  the  advantages  of 
sterilization  or  prompt  refrigeration  of  milk. 

Dealing  with  parental  ignorance  and  neglect,  the  report  calls  attention  to  the  overlaying  of 
infants  caused  by  neglect  or  drunkenness  (most  of  the  cases  occurring  between  Friday  night  and 
Monday  morning),  the  leaving  of  children  in  a  room  with  an  unprotected  fire,  the  lack  ot  ventilation 
in  dwelling  houses,  the  noxious  practice  of  giving  infants  indiarubber  nipples  to  suck,  the  habit  of 
allowing  children  to  stay  up  very  late  in  the  ev<ining,  thereby  causing  them  to  obtain  an  insufficient 
amount  of  sleep,  the  indifference  of  mothers  to  the  slighter  ailments  of  their  children,  the  improvidence 
of  the  poor,  and  the  improper  feeding  of  infants.  These  evils  the  Committee  submit  can  only  be 
overcome  by  the  adoption  of  some  great  scheme  of  social  education.  They,  however,  lay  stress  upon 
the  beneficial  effects  of  a  proper  administration  of  the  Midwives  Act,  1902,  the  value  of  creches,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  body  of  health  visitors,  and  suggest  the  issue  of  a  circular  on  the  whole  subject 
to  local  authorities  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  School  System  also  came  under  the  review  of  the  Committee,  and  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  keeping  of  children  at  desks  which  were  not  suited  to  their  height,  causing  curvature,  and  to  the 
use  of  a  blackboard  which,  if  the  class  be  a  large  one,  may  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  cause  a 
strain  upon  the  vision  of  some  of  the  scholars  ;  whilst  with  regard  to  infant  schools  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  was  that  school  attendance  in  rural  districts  should  not  be  compulsory  until  a  child  had 
reached  6,  or  possiblj'  7,  years  of  age,  and  should  be  discouraged,  if  not  prohibited,  until  the  child 
was  5  years  old.  The  Committee  also  thought  that  physical  recreation  and  exercise  should  be  provided 
for,  and  that  a  greater  elasticity  should  be  allowed  in  the  conditions  upon  which  recognition  as  a 
certificated  teacher  was  granted,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  more  thorough  instruction  of  the  young-  in 
cookery,  hygiene  and  domestic  economy.  The  view  was  also  expressed  that  special  magistrates  should 
be  appointed  to  deal  with  juvenile  delinquents,  and  a  medical  inspection  of  school  children  was 
suggested. 

Evidence  was  taken  on  the  extent  of  underfeeding  of  school  children,  and  on  the  extent  of 
existing  voluntary  methods  of  providing  food,  and  in  regard  to  this  problem,  the  Committee  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Hoyal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland)  "  that  the  preparation 
and  cooking  of  these  meals  {i.e.,  meals  for  children  who  attend  school  habitually  underfed),  where  it 
is  found  necessary  to  provide  them,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  charges  incident  to  school 
management."  The  treatment  of  many  of  these  children  whose  antecedents  place  them  in  the 
category  of  "  retarded  "  is  best  managed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  by  means  of  special 
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schools  of  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  type,  but  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  provide  personal  necessities  such  as  food,  clothing;  and  lodging  for  their  children,  and  the 
first  aim  in  dealing  with  such  matters  should  be  to  restore  self-respect,  and  to  bring  home  to  the 
parents  the  duty  of  yjroviding  for  their  offspring. 

Dealing  with  risks  of  contamination  during  adolescence,  it  was  noted  that  girls  are  not  so 
prone  to  tight-lacing  as  was  formerly  the  case  ;  also  that  there  appears  to  be  a  general  opinion  that 
3'oung  women  are  growing  larger  in  stature ;  the  desirableness  of  obligator}-  attendance  at  evening 
classes  in  hygiene,  domestic  economy  and  physical  exercise  was  touched  upon  ;  suggestion  was  made 
that  if  municipal  creches  be  established,  girls  over  14  years  of  age  might  be  made  to  attend 
occasionally  in  order  to  obtain  instruction  in  infant  management. 

With  regard  to  boys,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  shelters,  fitted  with  gymnastic 
appliances,  should  be  provided  by  municipalities  iu  all  or  some  of  their  open  spaces  ;  that  some  grant 
should  be  made  from  the  national  exchequer  in  aid  of  all  clubs  and  cadet  corps  conducted  on  approved 
lines  ;  that  all  hoys  should  be  obliged  to  attend  continuation  classes  in  which  drill  and  physical 
exercises  take  a  proniinent  place ;  and  that  a  centi'al  body  should  be  established  in  each  town  to  super- 
vise voluntary  agencies  of  all  kinds,  and  to  collect  information  and  to  give  advice  on  the  various  kinds 
of  employment  open  to  young  peo[)le  upon  leaving  school.  Juvenile  smoking  is  shown  to  be  on  the 
increase,  and  is  said  to  have  a  very  deleterious  effect  upon  its  votaries,  although  no  actual  testimony 
is  forthcoming  to  prove  that  early  smoking  diminishes  growth.  The  Committee  recommend  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  in  Parliament  prohibiting  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  to  children  under 
the  age  of  at  least  16  years,  and  providing  that  licenses  for  the  sale  of  robacco  and  cigarettes  should 
not  be  granted  to  shops  frequented  by  children  {e.g.,  sweet-shops). 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  second  part  of  the  report  deals  with  certain  special  subjects 
bearing  on  the  general  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been 
called. 

Syphilis  is  first  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  general  trend  of  the  evidence  is  to  show  that 
this  disease  is  an  active  agent  in  the  production  of  congenital  weakness  and  its  accompanying 
degeneracy ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  progressive  deterioration,  as  most 
of  the  expert  witnesses  agreed  that  the  malady  was  not  on  the  increase  in  this  country.  The  Com- 
mittee draw  special  attention,  however,  to  two  points  raised  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject : — 

(i.)  A  suggestion  that  notification  of  the  disease  should  be  made  compulsory,  and  (ii.)  the 
inadequac}''  of  hospital  accommodation,  especially  for  the  poorer  classes,  for  the  treatment  of  venereal 
disease.  It  was  pointed  out  that  medical  practitioners  are  reluctant  to  enter  syphilis  on  a  medical 
certificate  as  a  cause  of  death,  and  the  Committee  would  therefore  desire  to  see  all  reference  to  "  cause 
of  death  "  eliminated  from  the  death  register,  and  express  the  conviction  that  the  medical  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  death  should  be  regarded  as  confidential.  They  also  feel  that  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  whole  matter  should  be  appointed. 

The  next  special  subject  dealt  with  is  Insanity,  of  which  syphilis  and  alcoholism  are  said  to  be 
the  chief  causes,  and  next  to  these,  density  of  population  appears  to  be  conducive  to  mental  disease. 
The  Committee  came  to  no  decision  in  regard  to  the  alleged  increase  in  lunacy  in  Great  Britain,  but 
were  of  opinion  that  it  is  on  the  increase  in  Ireland,  and  recommend  that  an  inquiry  should  be  held  at 
an  early  date  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  growth  of  lunacy  in  that  country. 

In  considering  the  question  of  eyesight  and  hearing,  no  proofs  of  degeneracy  were  forthcoming, 
but  the  report  states  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  people  has 
become  much  worse  of  late  years.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  associate  dental  degeneracy  with 
progressive  physical  deterioration,  and  the  Committee  decided  to  make  to  the  Board  of  Education 
certain  recommendations  as  to  the  teaching  in  schools  of  the  care  of  the  teeth,  the  enforcement  of  their 
daily  cleansing,  and  systematic  inspection  and  treatment  of  scholars  by  qualified  dentists.  In  dealing 
with  this  subject  it  is  curious  to  note  that  one  witness  points  out  that  as  a  general  rule  the  higher  the 
social  scale  of  the  child  the  worse  are  its  teeth. 

Evidence  was  also  given  before  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  vagrancy  and  the  condition  of 
defective  children,  but  the  Committee  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  consider  them  in  the  report, 
as  it  is  understood  that  they  are  to  be  the  subject  of  separate  inquiries. 

The  third  portion  of  the  report  contains  a  summary  of  the  principal  recommendations,  53  in 
number,  which  the  Committee  desire  to  make.  These  recommendations  are  reproduced  at  full  length 
at  the  end  of  this  summary. 

The  Committee,  in  conclusion,  express  the  hope  that  the  facts  and  opinions  they  have  collected 
will  have  some  effect  in  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  those  who,  as  it  appears  on  insufficient  grounds, 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  progressive  deterioration  is  to  be  found  among  the  people  generally, 
and  state  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  recommendations  for  the  rectification  of  acknowledged 
evils,  they  do  not  rely  so  much  upon  any  large  measure  of  legislative  assistance  as  in  the  overcoming 
of  complacent  optimism  and  administrative  indifference,  and  feel  that  a  large-hearted  sentiment  of 
public  interest  must  take  the  place  of  timorous  counsels  and  sectional  prejudice. 

Upon  examination,  the  principal  recommendations  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  can 
be  arranged,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Council,  into  three  groups  : — 

(a)  Matters  affecting  existing  services  of  the  Council. 

b)  Recommennations  which  affect  matters  akin  to  existing  services  of  the  Council  ;  and 
(c)  Matters  which  the  Council  might  consider  with  a  view  to  obtaining  legidation. 

Under  the  first  heading  may  be  classed  : — 

(a)  Matters  affecting  existiistg  services  of  the  Council. 

(1)  Anthropometric  Survey. 
"With  a  view  to  the  collection  of  definite  data  bearing  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the 
population,  the  Committee  think  that  a  permanent  Anthropometric   Survey   should  be 
organised  as  speedily  as  possible  upon  the  lines  indicated  in  Part  I.  of  the  Report.    Iu  the 
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first  instance,  this  Survey  should  have  for  its  object  the  periodic  taking  of  measurements  of 
children  and  young  persons  in  schools  and  factories,  enlisting  for  this  purpose  the  assistance, 
among  others,  of  School  Teachers  and  Factory  Surgeons,  supplemented  by  a  small  staff  of 
professional  Surveyors.  Besides  this,  a  more  comprehensive  and  specialist  survey,  spread  over 
a  longer  period,  of  the  population  of  the  country  at  large,  might  be  undertaken. 

This  might  be  carried  out  in  a  modified  degree  by  a  voluntary  examination  of  pupils  in  the 
Council's  schools  and  educational  establishments. 

(6)  Building  and  Open  Spaces. 

Local  Authorities  in  contiguous  areas  which  are  in  process  of  urbanisation  should 
co-operate  with  a  view  to  securing  proper  building  regulations,  in  furtherance  of  which  end 
the  making  of  Building  Bye-laws  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be 
made  compulsory  on  both  urban  and  rural  authorities  ;  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  with  abundance  of  light  and  air.  By  the  use  of  judicious 
foresight  and  prudence  the  growth  of  squalid  slums  may  be  arrested,  and  districts  which 
hereafter  become  urbanised  may  have  at  least  some  of  the  attributes  of  an  ideal  garden  city. 

The  attention  of  the  Building  Act  Committee  and  Parks  Committee  might  be  directed  to  this 
recommendation . 

(8)  Register  of  oioners  of  houses. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  in  all  towns  above  a  certain  size  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  accurate  register  of  owners  ;  this  is  one  of  the  first  desiderata  towards 
dealing  with  slum  propert}^ 

This  recommendation  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Improvements  Committee  which 
is  already  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  a  ground  plan  of  London. 

(9j  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

A  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  all  areas  above  a  certain  population  should  be  required  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  in  no  case,  unless  convicted  of  misconduct,  should  a 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  so  engaged  be  removed  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

This  is  practically  in  operation  in  London,  there  being  only  one  medical  officer  of  health  who 
does  not  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Medical  ofiicers  of  health  in  Loudon  cannot 
be  removed  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(11)  Reports  from  Local  A  uthorities. 

The  Local  Sanitary  Authority  in  each  district  sliould  be  required  to  furnish  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  through  the  County  Authority,  reports  according  to  certain  specified 
requirements,  which  would  show  accurately  what  was  being  done,  or  left  undone,  in  matters  of 
sanitation  and  administration  generall}^  and  would  thus  form  a  basis  of  comparison  between 
different  districts.  Armed  with  this  information  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Central 
Authority  to  watch  closely  local  administration,  and  to  endeavour  constantlj^  to  level  up 
backward  districts  to  the  standard  attained  in  the  best  administered  areas. 

The  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  are  already  sent  to  the 
Council,  and  the  suggestion  that  they  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  form  a  basis  of  comparison  between 
different  districts  is  well  deserving  of  consideration. 

(4)  Overcrowding. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  dealing  drastically  with  this  problem. 
They  advocate  an  experimental  effort  by  the  Local  Authority  in  certain  of  the  worst  districts, 
in  the  direction  of  fixing  a  standard  and  notifying  that  after  a  given  date  no  (irowding  in 
excess  of  such  standard  would  be  permitted.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  thing  were  carried 
through  without  hesitation  or  sentimentality,  means  would  be  found,  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  supply  and  demand,  or  within  the  sphere  of  municipal  activity,  for  housing  all 
but  the  irreclaimably  bad. 

(12)  Law  as  to  Lnsanitary  and  Ocercrowdea  Rouse  Property. 

Nothing  has  been  brought  more  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  than  the 
ignorance  that  prevails,  even  in  quarters  which  ought  to  be  well  informed,  as  to  what  the  law 
and  the  powers  it  confers  are.  A  statement  on  this  subject  was  prepared  for  the  Committee 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and  it  appears  to  them  that  the  Board 
could  not  do  better  than  issue  it,  with  such  additions  as  they  think  proper,  to  all  Ijocal 
Authorities. 

The  question  of  a  circular  to  local  authorities  on  the  existing  law  and  its  enforcement  might  be 
considered  by  the  Public  Health  Committee. 

(14)  Over-fatigue. 

As  a  preliminary  to  any  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  hours  of  employment, 
particularly  employment  of  women  and  children,  it  is,  in  the  view  of  the  Committee,  highly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  strictly  scientific  enquiry  into  the  physiological  causation  and 
effects  of  over-fatigue,  as  recommended  by  the  Brussels  Congress. 

The  Public  Control  Committee  might  consider  this  recommendation  in  relation  to  the 
Shop  Hours  and  Seats  for  Shop  Assistants  Acts.  The  Council  has  power  to  spend  money  on 
investigations  under  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1893. 


(17)  Alcoholism. 

The  Committee  believe  that  more  may  be  done  to  check  the  degeneration  resulting 
from  "  drink "  by  bringing  home  to  men  and  women  the  fatal  effects  of  alcohol  on 
physical  efficiency  than  by  expatiating  on  the  moral  wickedness  of  drinking.  To  this  end 
they  advocate  the  systematic,  practical  training  of  teachers  to  enable  them  to  give  rational 
instruction  in  schools  on  the  laws  of  health,  including  the  demonstration  of  the  physical  evils 
caused  by  drinking.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  enormous 
improvement  which  has  been  effected  in  some  countries,  and  might  be  effected  in  this  country, 
by  wise  legislation. 

(20)  Food  and  Cooliery. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  to  the  people  the  importance  of  properly  selected  and 
carefully  prepared  food,  there  is  much  room  for  training  of  a  socially  educative  character 
among  girls  and  young  women.  To  this  end  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  schools  should  be 
guided  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  Pai-agraph  232  of  the  Report.  Even  more  may  be  doiie 
by  mothers'  meetings  and  lectures,  and  the  distribution  of  leaflets  on  the  subject.  Continuation 
classes  for  girls  beyond  school  age  should  be  organised,  attendance  at  which  should  be 
compulsory,  subject  to  the  exercise  of  a  judicious  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  School 
Authority. 

These  recommendations  might  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Education  Committee. 
(29)  Feeding  of  Infants. 

The  Committee  are  impressed  with  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  infant  life  due  to  insufficient 
or  improper  feeding.  The  ultimate  remedy  lies  in  that  social  education  already  described, 
and  the  Committee  advocate  the  systematic  instruction  in  continuatiou  classes  of  girls  in  the 
processes  of  infant  feeding  and  management.  They  also  recommend  tlie  issue  to  mothers  in 
every  district  of  leaflets  on  the  rearing  of  babies,  similar  to  those  used  in  Sheffield  and  Wake- 
field ;  this  could  be  done  by  the  municipality,  by  voluntary  associations,  or  by  the  ilegistrar 
on  the  registration  of  every  infant. 

The  attention  of  the  Education  Committee  might  be  directed  to  the  suggestions  for  continua- 
tion classes,  and  as  to  issuing  leaflets  for  the  use  of  registrars  and  others. 

(31)  Sterilisation  and  Refrigeration. 

Having  regard  to  the  acute  difference  of  medical  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  sterilisation, 
the  Committee  recommend  an  investigation  into  the  whole  subject  by  a  small  body  of  experts. 
Milk,  when  drawn  fi'om  the  cow,  should  at  once  be  refrigerated  to  a  temperatui^e  of  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  may  think  this  a  proper  subject  for  inquiry.    The  expenditure 
could  be  defrayed  under  the  London  County  Council  (Greneral  Powers)  Act,  1893. 

(32)  Midwives. 

The  Committee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Local  Authorities  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Midwives  Act,  1902,  which  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  greatest  utility  for  the 
dissemination  among  mothers  of  proper  knowledge  and  practical  advice. 

The  Special  Committee  recently  appointed  should  have  their  attention  directed  to  this 
recommendation. 

(33)  Training  of  Mothers— Health  Associations. 

While  laying  special  stress  on  the  need  for  education  of  the  young  in  matters  of  hygiene 
and  domestic  economy,  the  Committee  believe  even  more  may  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
training  the  mothers  of  the  present  generation  in  these  matters.  To  this  end.  Health  Societies 
on  the  lines  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Ladies'  Health  Society  should  be  formed  all  over 
the  country.  Enough  has  been  said  of  the  value  of  the  system  by  competent  judges  to  justify 
the  Committee  in  urging  upon  every  locality  the  adoption  of  similar  methods.  They  would 
further  suggest  to  the  Local  (rovernment  Board  the  expediency  of  issuing  to  Local  Authorities 
a  circular  explaining  the  objects  to  be  sotight  and  the  means  by  which  they  can  best  be 
attained. 

This  is  also  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Education  Committee. 

(35)  Games  and  exercises  for  school  children. 

It  is  desirable  that  more  attention  should  be  given,  with  the  assistance,  where  possible,  of 
voluntary  agencies,  to  organising  games  for  school  children,  and  for  that  purpose  much  greater 
use  should  be  made  both  of  school  and  public  playgrounds  than  af  present.  But  the  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  no  scheme  of  games  alone  can  ever  be  made  general  enough  to 
supply  the  place  of  methodical  physical  training,  and  they  hope  that  the  course  of  physical 
exercises  referred  to  in  paragraph  308  will  find  general  acceptance  with  Local  Authorities. 
While  they  consider  that  such  exercises  should,  when  possible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  they 
would  urge  upon  Local  Authorities  the  expediency  of  providing  play-sheds  or  rooms  other 
than  the  ordinary  class-rooms  in  which  the  exercises  may  be  conducted  regularly  without 
interruption  from  the  weather. 

(37)  Cookery,  hygiene,  and  domestic  economy. 
Instruction  in  these  matters  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  compulsory  on  the  elder 
girls  at  school,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  properly  qualified 
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teachers,  to  whicli  end  it  is  expedient  that  some  State  aid  should  be  given  under  proper  con- 
ditions to  schools  of  cookei'y  at  which  teachers  arc  trained,  and  that  hygiene  in  its  various 
branches  should  be  made  an  essential  element  in  the  course  of  training  for  all  teachers. 

(38)  Partial  exemption  from  school. 

If.  should  be  considered  whether  the  present  law  might  not  be  modified  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  child  under  fourteen  j'ears  to  obtain  partial  exemption  from  the  obligation  to 
attend  school,  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of  continuing  to  attend  school  up  to  a  later  age 
for  certain  specified  periods  and  for  special  subjects  of  instruction. 

(39)  Special  schools  for  "  retarded  f  ,^  children. 

The  Connnittec  think  that  special  schools  of  the  Day  Industrial  School  type  might,  with 
advantage,  be  established  for  the  temporary  treatment  of  children  who  are  not  up  to  normal 
school  standard  and  are  yet  not  so  defective  as  to  warrant  treatment  as  "  mentally  deficient." 

(41)  Medical  inspection  of  school  children. 

The  Committee  are  emphatic  in  recommending  that  a  systematised  medical  inspection  of 
children  at  school  should  be  imposed  as  a  public  duty  on  every  school  authority,  and  they 
agree  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland)  that  a  contribution  towards 
the  cost  should  be  made  out  of  the  Parliamentary  Vote.  With  the  assistance  of  teachers 
properly  trained  in  the  various  branches  of  hygiene,  the  system  could  be  so  far  based  on  their 
observations  and  records  that  no  large  and  expensive  medical  staff  would  be  necessary.  The 
lines  on  which  the  inspection  should  be  conducted  are  laid  down  in  paragraphs  323-326  of  the 
Report. 

(42)  Feuding  of  elementary  school  children. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  definite  provision  should  be  made  by  the  various  Local 
Authorities  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  underfed  children  in  accordance  with  the  methods 
indicated  in  paragraphs  358-365  of  the  report.  The  Committee,  it  will  be  seen,  do  not 
contemplate  any  one  uniform  method  of  procedure,  but  think  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  different  localities.  They  also  suggest  safeguards  against  economic 
abuse. 

(43)  Physical  exercise  for  growing  girls. 

If  physical  exercise  of  a  recreative  character  were  included  in  the  curriculum  in  the 
obligatory  evening  continuation  classes  for  girls,  the  establishment  of  which  has  already  been 
recommended,  it  would  be  likely  to  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  ultimately,  it  may  be,  to  the 
popularity  of  such  classes. 

(47)  Physical  exercise  for  growing  boys. 

Lads  should  be  made  to  attend  evening  continuation  classes,  in  which  drill  and  physical 
exercises  should  take  a  prominent  place  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  eacouragemeat  of  clubs  and 
cadet  corps,  exemption  from  the  obligation  might  be  granted  to  all  enrolled  and  efficient 
members  of  such  organisations  as  submitted  to  inspection  and  conformed  to  the  regulations 
qualifying  them  for  public  aid. 

(52)  Teeth,  Eyes,  and  Ears. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  care  of  the  teeth  should  receive  special  attention 
in  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  hygiene  in  schools,  that  daily  cleansing  of  the  teeth  should 
be  enforced  by  both  parents  and  teachers,  and  that  systematic  inspection  of  the  teeth,  eyes, 
and  ears  of  school  children  should  be  undertaken  as  part  of  that  general  medical  inspection 
which  has  already  been  recommended. 
The  recommendations  on  these  subjects  should  all  be  considered  by  the  Education  Committee. 

(45)  Open  Spaces  and  Gymnastic  Apparatus. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  Local  Authorities  to  provide  and  maintain  open  spaces  in  some 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  population,  and  such  spaces,  or  some  of  them,  should  include 
shelters  fitted  with  gymnastic  apparatus.  Every  effort  should  also  be  made  to  put  such 
apparatus  to  the  best  possible  use  by  placing  it  in  charge  of  a  competent  instructor. 

The  attentio2i  of   the  Parks   and   Open   Spaces   Committee   should    be   drawn    to  this 
recommendation. 

(50)  Syphilis. 

The  Committee  recommend  ths  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
prevalence  and  effects  of  syphilis,  having  special  regard  to  the  possibility  of  making  the 
disease  notifiable  and  to  the  adequac}^  of  hospital  accommodation  for  its  treatment. 

This  question  is  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  Public  Health  Committee.    The  Council  has 
power  to  make  the  disease  notifiable  in  London,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board 

Under  the  second  heading  are  the  following  :  — 
{b)  Recommendations  which  affect  matters  akin  to  existing  services  of  the  Council. 
(2)  Register  of  Sickness. 

It  appears  to  the  Committee  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  a  Register  of  Sickness, 
not  confined  to  infectious  diseases,  should  be  established  and  maintained.  For  this  purpose 
the  official  returns  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers  could,  with  very  little  trouble  and  expense. 
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be  modified  so  as  to  secure  a  record  of  all  diseases  treated  by  them.  And;  furtlier,  it  ougbt  not 
to  be  difficult  to  procui'e  the  co-operation  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  so  as  to  utilise  for  the  same  purpose  the  records  of  sickness  kept  by 
such  institutions. 

(10)  County  and  District  Councils. 

With  a  view  to  strengthening  the  chain  of  responsibility  in  matters  of  local 
administration,  County  Councils  should  be  empowered  when  necessary,  after  a  reference  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  to  act  in  default  of  ui'ban  (other  than  municipal  boroughs)  and 
rural  sanitary  authorities  within  the  area  of  their  administration,  for  all  purposes  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Housing  Acts,  to  which  end  the  appointment  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  who 
would  give  their  whole  time  should  be  made  obligatory  on  County  Councils. 

This  would  have  the  general  effect  of  extending  to  the  country  the  law  in  force  in  London. 
(15)  Coal  Mines. 

The  medical  examination  of  young  persons  should  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  those 
employed  in  coal  mines. 

(18)  Education  in  Rural  Sehools. 

With  a  view  to  combating  the  evils  resulting  from  the  constant  influx  from  country  to 
to  town,  the  Committee  recommend  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  those  charged  with 
the  conduct  and  control  of  rural  schools  bo  open  the  minds  of  the  children  to  the  resources  and 
opportunities  of  rural  existence. 

(19)  Hural  Sensing  and  Allotments. 

Local  Authorities  in  Rural  Districts  should  apply  themselves  to  remedyiug  the  dearth  of 
cottages  which  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  b}^  the  exercise  of  their  powers  under 
Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act,  1890,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  1900.  If  necessaiy,  these 
powers  might  be  supplemented  by  the  introduction  of  some  such  machinery  for  putting  them 
in  motion  as  is  contained  in  the  Labourers'  (Ireland)  Acts,  1883-1903.  It  should  also  be 
seriously  considered  whether  the  experiment,  for  which  there  are  legislative  facilities,  of 
dividing  land  into  small  holdings,  might  not  be  tried  more  frequently. 

(22)  Adulteration. 

It  would  be  highly  expedient  that  the  Local  Government  Board  shotild  be  authorised  to 
fix  a  standard  of  purity  for  all  foods  and  drinks,  in  the  same  manner  as  standards  for  milk 
and  butter  have  been  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  resolution  on  this  subject,  passed  at  the  recent  conference  of  representatives  of  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  convened  by  the  Council,  has  been  communicated  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

(34)  Elementary  Schools  in  Ireland. 

It  appears  that  the  elementary  school  system  prevailing  in  Ireland  urgently  requires 
amendment  in  regard  to  warming  of  schools  and  hygienic  conditions  generally. 

(35)  School  attendance  in  Rural  Districts. 

The  Committee  think  that  school  attendance  in  rural  districts  should  not  be  compulsory 
till  the  age  of  six  or  possibly  seven,  and  should  be  discouraged,  if  not  absolutely  prohibited 
under  five. 

(51)  Insanity  in  Ireland. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  investigation  should  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date 
into  the  extent  and  character  of  the  increase  of  lunacy  in  Ireland. 

Under  thefheading'third  mav  be  classified  : — 

(c)  Matters  which  the  Council  might  consider  with  a  view  to  obtaining  legislation. 

(3)  Adtisory  Council. 

The  Committee  are  emphatic  in  recommending  the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Council, 
representing  the  Departments  of  State  within  whose  province  questions  touching  the  physical 
well-being  "of  the  people  fall,  with  the  addition  of  members  nominated  by  the  medical 
corporations  and  others,Vhose  duty  it  should  be,  not  only  to  receive  and  apply  the  information 
derived  from  the  Amhropometric  Survey  and  the  Register  of  Sickness,  but  also  to  advise  the 
Government  on  all  legislative  and  administrative  points  concerning  public  health  in  respect 
of  which  State  interference  might  be  expedient ;  and  to  them  might  be  remitted  for 
consideration  and  report  all  the  problems  affecting  public  health  which  the  requirements  of  a 
complex  social  organisation  are  constantly  bringing  to  the  front.  Such  a  Council,  the 
composition  of  which  might  be  modelled  to  some  extent  on  Le  Comite  Consultatif  d' hygiene 
publique  de  France,  would  be,  the  Committee  believe,  of  great  assistance,  especially  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  would  be  calculated  to  supply  the  knowledge  and  stimulus 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  give  to  the  Public  Health  side  of  the  Board's  administration 
a  prominence  which  the  multiplicity  of  its  other  functions  may  have  tended  to  obscure,  and  to 
attract  to  its  work  that  measure  of  public  interest  and  support  which  has  perhaps  been 
lacking  hitherto. 
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(5)  Labour  Colonies  and  Public  Nurseries. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  of  clearing  overcrowded  slums,  for 
the  State,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Local  Authority,  to  take  charge  of  the  lives  of  those 
who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  incapable  of  independent  existence  up  to  the  standard  of  decency 
which  it  imposes,  In  the  last  resort,  this  might  take  the  form  of  labour  colonies  on  the  lines 
of  the  Salvation  Army  colony  at  Hadleigh,  with  powers,  however,  of  compulsory  detention. 
The  children  of  persons  so  treated  might  be  lodged  temporarily  in  public  nurseries  or  boarded 
out.  With  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  parental  responsibility,  the  object  would  be  to  make 
the  parent  a  debtor  to  society  on  account  of  the  child,  with  the  liability,  in  default  of  his 
providing  the  cost  of  a  suitable  maintenance,  of  being  placed  in  a  labour  establishment  under 
State  supervision  until  the  debt  is  worked  off. 

This  question  will  probably  be  raised  at  the  forthcouiing  conference  of  Sanitary  Authorities  of 
England  and  Wales  convened  by  the  Council  as  to  the  spread  of  disease  by  vagrants. 

(7)  Smoke  Pollution. 

The  Committee  strongly  advocate  that  cases  of  pollution  of  the  air  by  smoke  and  noxious 
vapours  in  manufacturing  districts  should  be  heard  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  A  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  a  change  in  legislation,  giving  higher  penalties,  would  produce  a 
great  improvement  without  imposing  any  serious  burden  on  manufacturers.  It  should  also  be 
considered  whether  the  responsibilities  of  the  ordinary  householder  in  regard  to  domestic 
smoke  pollution  might  not  be  brought  home  to  him. 

This  recommendation  might  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  Control  Committee. 

(13)  Medical  Inspection  of  Factories. 

The  existing  powers  of  Certifying  Factory  Surgeons  should  be  extended  (1)  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  examine  employees  for  purposes  of  qualification  at  a  later  age  than  sixteen,  (2) 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  re-examine,  when  necessary,  at  definite  intervals.  Further,  even  if  it 
be  necessary  that  Inspectors  of  Factories  and  Medical  Officers  of  Health  should  have,  to  some 
extent,  co-ordinate  powers  with  regard  to  insanitary  conditions  in  factories,  an  arrangement 
should  be  made  whereby  each  authority  should  notify  to  the  other  any  defects  that  may  be 
apparent,  although  coming  within  the  other's  province.  Similarly  it  should  be  the  Certifying 
Surgeon's  duty  to  notify  to  the  Factory  Inspector  or  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  as  the 
case  may  be,  such  defects  as  may  come  under  his  notice. 

Factories  in  London,  with  "certain  exceptions,  do  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sanitary  authorities  as  regards  sanitary  conditions,  although  workshops  do.  Legislation,  therefore, 
would  be  required  to  bring  factories  within  such  jurisdiction. 

(16)  Workshops. 

The  inspection  and  supervision  of  these,  as  distinguished  from  factories,  should  be 
strengthened.  On  the  question  whether  this  work  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Local 
Authority  or  the  Home  Office,  the  Committee  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  definite 
recommendation.  But  one  point  in  particular  that  calls  for  considerauon  is  the  propriety  of 
making  employment  of  children  and  young  persons  in  workshops,  dependent,  as  it  is  in 
factories,  on  a  medical  certificate. 

In  London,  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  workshops  and  homes  of  outworkers,  as  regards 
their  sanitary  condition,  come  within  the  province  of  the  Sanitary  Authorities.  The  suggestion  as 
to  medical  certificate  is  one  that  apparently  would  involve  further  legislation. 

(21)  Cooking  Grates. 

It  should  be  provided  by  law  that  every  dwelling  let  for  the  occupation  of  a  family, 
should  include  a  grate  suitable  for  cooking. 

This  point  might  well  be  considered  in  cpnnection  with  proposed  legislation  as  to  tenement 

houses. 

(23)  Infant  Mortality  and  Employment  of  Women. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  connection  between  these  two.  (1)  the 
infant  mortality  rates  should  be  localised  for  particular  areas  in  industrial  towns,  (2)  general 
infant  mortality  rates  for  selected  industries  throughout  the  country  should  be  taken,  (3)  the 
occupations,  (if  any)  of  all  mothers  (married  or  unmarried)  should  be  shown  in  the  Registrar- 
General's  records. 

Possibly  this  may  involve  further  legislation. 

(24)  Still-births. 
Still-births  should  be  registered. 

(25)  Medical  certificates  as  to  Cause  of  Death. 

A  medical  certificate  as  to  the  cause  of  death  should  invariably  be  required  before  the 
death  of  any  child,  or  indeed  of  any  other  person,  is  registered.  Moreover,  the  medical  certi- 
ficate should  be  regarded  as  confidential,  and  its  contents  should  never  be  divulged  by  the 
Registrar,  as  is  permissible  at  present,  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  It  should  be  sent  by 
the  local  Eegistrar  direct  to  the  Registrar-General. 

This  question  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Public  Control  Committee  and  the 
Council  has  pressed  the  advisability  of  legislation  on  the  subject. 

373]  I 
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(26)  Employment  of  Women  in  Factories. 

The  Committee  do  not  think  that  the  period  during  which  employment  after  confine- 
ment is  prohibited  could  be  extended  without  counterbalancing  disadvantages.  But  the  law 
should  certainly  be  strengthened,  so  as  to  place  upon  the  employer  the  burden  of  obtaining 
proof  that  the  required  period  has  elapsed  since  the  confinement  of  the  women  he  employs,  or, 
in  the  alternative,  so  as  to  prohibit  future  employment  in  the  absence  of  (1)  a  medical 
certificate  that  it  will  not  be  prejudicial  to  their  physical  well-being,  and  (2)  proof  that  reason- 
able provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  their  infants.  This  might  take  the  form  of  a  creche,  or 
be  secured  by  the  recognition  for  the  purpose  of  a  duly  licensed  body  of  women. 

(28;  Milk  Supply. 

With  a  vievr'  to  ensuring  the  purity  of  the  supply  of  milk  to  the  community,  the 
Committee  think  that  the  measures  indicated  in  paragraph  273  of  the  Report  should  be  taken; 
in  default  of  the  Local  Sanitary  Authority  taking  proper  precautions  the  County  Council 
should  in  all  cases  be  authorised  to  act,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  intervene  in  the  ultimate  resort. 

This  would  require  further  legislation  and  would  tend  to  protect  LondoH  from  impure  and 
infected  milk  being  sent  from  the  country. 

(30)  Milh  Depots. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  milk  supply  should  pass  through  as  few  hands  as 
possible,  and  that  milk  vendors  should  not  be  general  dealers  whose  sale  of  milk  is  confined  to 
a  few  quarts.  In  order  to  effect  these  objects,  milk  depots  should  be  formed  in  every  town, 
obtaining  their  supply  direct  from  the  farms.  The  Committee  believe  this  could  be  done 
without  recourse  to  direct  municipal  action,  but  they  think  that  in  all  improvement  Bills 
promoted  by  Local  Authorities,  the  insertion  of  provisions  dealing  with  the  milk  supply 
within  their  area  should  be  insisted  on. 

This  question  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Public  Health  Committee. 

(41)  Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children. 

The  Committee  are  emphatic  in  recommending  that  a  systematised  medical  inspection  of 
children  at  school  should  be  imposed  as  a  public  duty  on  every  school  authority,  and  they 
agree  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland)  that  a  contribution  towards 
the  cost  should  be  made  out  of  the  Parliamentary  Vote.  With  the  assistance  of  teachers 
properly  trained  in  the  various  branches  of  hygiene,  the  system  could  be  so  far  based  on  their 
observations  and  records  that  no  large  and  expensive  medical  staff  would  be  necessary.  The 
lines  on  which  the  inspection  should  be  conducted  are  laid  down  in  paragraphs  323-328  of  the 
Report. 

(42)  Feeding  of  elementary  school  children. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  definite  provision  should  be  made  by  the  various  Local 
Authorities  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  underfed  children  in  accordance  with  the  methods 
indicated  in  paragraphs  358-365  of  the  Report.  The  Committee,  it  will  be  seen,  do  not 
contemplate  any  one  uniform  method  of  procedure,  but  think  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  different  localities.  They  also  suggest  safeguards  against  economic 
abuse. 

These  are  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  Education  Committee. 
(44)  Creches. 

Wherever  it  was  thought  desirable,  owing  to  the  employment  of  married  women  in 
factories,  or  for  other  reasons,  to  establish  municipal  creches,  girls  over  fourteen  might  be 
made  to  attend  occasionally,  and  the  teaching  of  infant  management  to  such  girls  should  be 
eligible  for  aid  from  the  grant  for  public  education. 

This  question  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  in  connection  with  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  recent  conference  of  representatives  of  metropolitan  borough  councils  on  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act. 

(49)  Juvenile  Smoking. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  before  Parliament  at  an  early 
date,  having  for  its  object,  (1)  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  to  children  below 
a  certain  age  ;  (2)  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  in  sweet  shops  frequented 
by  children. 

There  remain  a  few  miscellaneous  recommendations,  as  follows  : — 

Miscellaneous. 

(27)  Provident  Societies  and  Maternity  Funds. 

Charitable  efforts  in  manufacturing  towns  might  well  be  directed  towards  endowing 
and  maintaining  insurance  organisations  to  which  employees,  assisted  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
could  contribute  while  at  work,  and  from  which  they  might  receive  assistance  during  the 
period  of  confinement  and  afterwards. 

(40)  Special  Magistrate  for  juvenile  cases. 

In  all  cases  touching  the  young  where  the  assistance  of  a  magistrate  is  invoked,  he 
should,  where  possible,  be  a  specially  selected  person  sitting  for  the  purpose. 
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(46)  Clubs  and  Cadet  Corps. 

Having  regard  to  the  enormous  value  to  the  physique  of  growing  lads  of  these 
institutions,  and  to  the  possible  saving  of  expenditure  in  other  directions  resulting  therefrom, 
the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  some  grant  should  bo  made  from  the  National  Exchequer 
in  aid  of  all  clubs  and  cadet  corps  in  which  physical  or  quasi-military  training,  on  an  approved 
scheme,  is  conducted,  subject  to  public  inspection. 

(48)  Organisation  of  existing  institutions  Jor  the  welfare  of  lads  and  girls. 

In  order  to  organise  existing  efforts  on  a  comprehensive  and  effective  basis,  the 
Committee  would  like  to  see  a  central  body,  in  touch  with  municipal  activity,  established  in 
every  large  town,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  and  directing  voluntary  agencies 
with  a  view  to  bringing  them  up  to  a  minimum  standard  of  efficiency. 

(53)  Vagrancy  :  Defective  Children. 

The  Committee  wish  to  record  their  belief  that  the  proposed  inquiries  into  these  subjects 
will  be  of  great  value. 

Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

20th  October,  1904. 

G.  L.  GOMME,' 

Clerk  oj  the  Council. 
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one  insanitary  area  for  which  a  provisional  order  was  obtained  fifteen  years  Greenwood,  sisi. 
ago,  and  whicli  is  not  cleared  yet.    There  is  certainly  an  improvement,  sh 
added,  during  the  last  five  years,  but  even  now  the  building  bye-laws  are  not  Greenwood,  8154, 
as  stringent  as  they  ought  to  be,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  many,  the 
Corporation  are  not  pushing  on  things  as  they  ought. 

114.  The  severest  exposure  of  neglect  was  given  by  Miss  Garnett,  the 
head  of  a  settlement  of  philanthropic  ladies  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries. 
According  to  her  evidence,  more  than  two  bedrooms  in  a  house  are  rarely  to 

be  found  in  that  district,  and  these  houses  are  sometimes  occupied  by  eight  9087-8. 
adults.    "  I  should  think,"  she  said,  "  the  local  authority  in  the  Potteries 
was  as  inefficient  as  you  could  find  anywhere."    Most  of  the  bad  houses  are 
owned  by  members  of  the  local  bodies,  and  the  sanitary  inspectors  are  too 
much  in  awe  of  their  employers  to  carry  out  their  duty.     The  only  hope  of  " 
a  change,  short  of  a  drastic  interference  from  headquarters,  lay,  in  her 
opinion,  in  a  registration  of  the  owners  of  slum  property  and  the  rendering  q^^.^^^^^^  gjgg 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  independent  of  the  local  authority.    The    9147. ' 
normal  type  of  municipal  organization  was,  as  has  been  stated,  criticised  by 
one  witness  as  deficient  in  the  elements  of  good  government,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  principal  officer  was  the  creation  of  annual  election,  whereas 
in  Germany  local  administration  w^as  treated  as  a  profession ;  but  looking  to 
the  excellent  results  that  are  obtained  in  certain  places,  it  would  seem  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  instrument  that  is  in  fault  as  the  impulse  behind  it. 

115.  It  is,  moreover,  often  forgotten  that  police  control,  which  in 
Germany  is  the  saving  factor  of  the  position,  is  there  much  stronger  than  in 
this  country  :  a  fact  which  is  largely  attributable  to  compulsory  military 
service,  the  disciplinary  effect  of  whicli  touches  every  point  of  administration. 

116.  The  reluctance  to  incur  necessary  expenditure,  insensibility  to  the 
pressing  nature  of  the  evils  themselves,  and  the  difficulties  inseparable  from 
any  serious  effort  towards  their  removal,  are  the  main  causes  of  the  neglect 
which  the  Committee  have  noticed.  In  some  cases  the  interests  of  manu- 
facturers and  property  owners  have  been  alleged  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  local  administration,  and  behind  the  whole  sys- 
tem there  is  no  sufficient  driving  power  to  secure  that  adequate  pressure 
shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  careless  or  indifferent. 

117.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Committee  that  one  of  the  first 
rleddeiata  towards  dealing  with  slum  property  is  an  accurate  register  of  Garnett  au^-T 
owners,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  in  all  towns  above  a  certain  size  it 

should  not  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  make  and  preserve  such  a 
register. 

118.  Another  change  w^hich  might  effectually  reinforce  the  cry  for  im-  Rowntree,52.37-524i. 
provement  in  many  places  would  be  to  grant  security  of  tenure  to  the  Medical  Horsfaii,  563o  3. 
Officers  of  Health,  who  as  a  rule  hold  office  at  the  goodwill  of  the  Local  ^^^^""'q^^^'q^q^' 
Authority.    Such  security  is  enjoyed  in  Scotland  and  in  London,  and  the 
Committee,  who  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lithiby,  Fostroke,  6721-4. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  on  the  point,  think  that 

in  no  case,  unless  convicted  of  misconduct,  should  a  Medical  (Jfficer  of    gTsc^gui^'gne  9 
Health,  not  engaged  in  private  practice,  be  removed  without  the  consent  of  9310-3. 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  in  all  areas  above  a  certain  population 
he  should  be  required  to  give  his  wdiole  time  to  the  work.  1^352?''^' 

119.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  chain  of  responsibility  should  be 
made  more  complete,  so  that  minor  authorities,  if  notoriously  negligent, 

might  be  superseded  by  some  superior  body  with  a  wider  outlook  and  a  Asbby,  8823-6. 
more  sensitive  sanitary  conscience.  In  London  a  power  resides  with  the  LocIi,  10285-8. 
County  Council  to  step  in  upon  neglect  of  the  MetropoKtan  Borough 
Councils  to  discharge  their  duties  under  any  part  of  Part  II.  of  the 
Housing  Act,  1890,  and  the  Committee  think  it  would  be  expedient  if  in 
certain  circumstances  County  Councils  were  empowered,  after  a  reference  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  to  act  in  default  of  any  urban  (other  than  a 
municipal  borough)  or  rural  sanitary  authority  within  the  area  of  their 
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administration,  for  all  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Acts.  To 
this  end  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the  Act  of  1888,  by  rendering-  it 
obligatory  on  every  County  Council  to  appoint  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
who  should  be  required  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work, 

120.  It  remains  to  be  considered  whether,  apart  from  direct  representa- 
tions on  the  subject  which  might  call  for  special  examination,  any  general 
criterion  of  neglect  ought  to  be  laid  down,  the  fact  of  which  should  make  it 
the  duty  of  the  higher  authority,  either  local  or  central,  to  intervene. 

121.  On  the  establishment  of  an  anthropometric  survey,  the  disclosure 
of  any  marked  declension  in  physical  characters  might  be  one  such  criterion, 
an  abnormal  death  rate  continued  for  two  or  three  years  or  the  recurrence  of 
serious  epidemics  might  be  another ;  but  the  Committee  are  inclined  to  view 
with  particular  favour  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  that  the  local 
sanitary  authority  should  be  made  to  furnish  information  according  to 
specified  requirements,  which  would  show  what  was  being  done  or  left  imdone 
in  the  matter  of  sanitation,  and  the  administration  of  the  law  relating  to  over- 
crowding and  so  on.  Mr.  Lithiby,  it  is  true,  stated  that,  according  to  the  present 
practice,  returns  were  made  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  which  often 
led  to  enquiry  and  the  rectification  of  gross  abuses,,  but  the  Committee  think 
that  the  resjDonsibility  of  the  local  administration  in  this  regard  otcght  to  be 
emphasized,  and  consider  Mr.  Loch's  proposal  a  useful  one  from  that  point 
of  view. 

122.  The  particidars  required  for  th&  purpose  of  such  a  re-fcurn 
might  include  the  infant  death  rate,  the  number  of  cellar  and  Imck-to-back 
houses,  an  enumeration  of  one-roomed,  two-roomed  and  three-roomed' 
dwellings,  with  the  tale  of  occupants  in  each  dwelling,  and  the  minimum  amount 
of  cubic  feet  allowed  for  each  person,  the  character  of  the  water  supply  and 
sewerage  arrangements,  and  the  means  for  the  disposal  of  ref^tse,  aitd  any 
cognate  matters,  information  on  which  would  afford  a  clue  to  the  character 
»of  the  administration. 

123.  No  reasonable  objection  could  be  talcen  if  on  a  comparisoii'  of  the 
returns  a  gradual  efibrt  was  made  to  screw  xip  the  efficiency  of  loea?  govern- 
ment to  the  standards  of  its  best  exponents  m  town  and  country.  As  Mr. 
Loch  said  elsewhere — 

Loch,  10171.  "  There  are  many  conditions  for  the  prevention  of  wMeh  a  l«cal  authority  is.  wojfcing  and  in 

reo-ard  to  which  a  central  authority  could  do  a  great  deal  to.a&bist.    It  can  inspect  acd  it  can  work 
on°the  natural  method  of  promoting  good  conditions  by  the  process  of  imita.tion." 

And  he  went  on  to  urge — 

Lo  h  101-4  5  "  That  possibly  by  a  more  systematic  application  of  the  law  on  defiaite  lines,,  in  coni%nctioa 

^'      '  "  with  the  support  of  the  central  authority,  the  staff  work  could  go  very  much  further  "  ; 

and  in  certain  directions  he  would  look  for  valuable  volunteer  help,  as  for 
instance  in  the  form  of  sanitary  visitors. 

124.  The  public  health  is  obviously  a  question  of  the  highest  general 
concern,  and,  to  the  extent  that  local  independence  militates  agamst  its 
security,  the  principle  of  local  self-government  must  be  subordinated  to  more 
important  interests.  The  motive  governing  domestic  legislation  of  recent 
years  has  been  a  devolution  on  the  Local  Authority  of  powers  as  extensive 
as  possible.  The  Committee  have  a  firm  belief  in  the  soundness  of  this 
principle,  but  they  hold  no  less  strongly  that  an  important  function  remains 
for  the  Central  Government  as  representing  the  nation  at  large,  viz  :  to  watch  • 
the  play  of  local  administration  throughout  the  country,  and  to  brmg 
influence  to  bear  on  backward  districts,  with  a  vieAV  to  levelling  them  up  to 
the  standards  attained  in  what  are  by  general  consent  the  best  administered 
areas.  They  venture  to  doubt  whether  this  latter  consideration  has  received 
due  prominence.  The  mass  of  routine  work  in  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  immersed,  affords  it  little  time  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
pubhc  policy  in  the  sphere  of  health,  and  may  render  it  slow  to  assume  the 
responsibihty  of  applying  new  principles  of  administration ;  but  it  is  in  these 


lioch,  10258. 


Lithiby,  13530- 
.13541. 
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directions  that  opportunities  for  improvement  lie,  and  the  ('ommittee  think 
the  Board  would  find  in  the  knowledge  and  stimulus  of  such  an  Advisory 
Council  as  has  been  suggested  a  most  useful  auxihary. 

125.  The  Committee  are  strongly  of  ojjinion  that  recourse  should  be  had 
to  the  methods  they  have  described,  and  as  a  first  step  they  think  that  the 
makingof  Building  Bye-laws  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  be  made  compulsory  on  the  several  authorities,  urban  and  rural. 

126.  The  recent  French  Law  on  Public  Health  {Loi  du,  15  Fevrier, 

1902 )  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  it  rests  on  such  logical  and  intelligible  ^^iTsanWRi'b- 
principles  that  some  further  account  of  it  at  this  stage  may  not  be  out  of  Uque." 
place. 

127.  In  the  view  of  its  framers  it  was  held  to  be  axiomatic  (1)  that 
the  whole  of  any  administrative  area  is  threatened  by  the  insalubrity  of  any 
of  its  parts,  and  (2)  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  commune  have  a  right  to  be 
protected  against  the  negligence  of  its  municipality. 

128.  In  applying  these  principles,  the  framework  of  the  local  organiza-' 
tion  provided  by  the  law  presents  some  obvious  advantages.  While  looking 
to  the  local  authority  to  be  the  executant  of  those  changes  which  are  demanded 
in  the  interests  of  public  health,  it  recognises  that  that  authority  is  often 
without  the  competence  or  independence  to  decide  upon  their  nature  or  extent, 
and  that  these  questions  must  be  determined  by  a  freer  body  of  expert 
opinion.  There  is  thus  established  a  hierarchy  of  powers  for  the  purpose 
in  close  connection  with,  l^ut  independent  of,  the  local  administration,  termi- 
nating in  Le  Comite  cousultatif  (Thini'iene  imhllque^'  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
capital  and  is  the  supreme  adviser  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  matters 
of  this  character. 

129.  In  immediate  connection  with  this  Committee  in  each  department  is 
the  "  Conseil  (V hygiene  de2K(rt7nental"  Gonv^o^Qd  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  persons, 
of  whom  two  must  be  "  ConseiUers  Gej/eir(  ff.r,"  three  doctors  of  medicine,  one  a 
pharmacist,  one  an  engineer,  one  an  architect,  and  one  a  veterinary  surgeon ; 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  this  body  it  is  the  dut}-  of  the  Conseil  General  to 
map  out  the  whole  department  in  drronsoiptions  sanitaires"  and  provide 
each  drcons-cn'ption  with  a  "  rommission  sanitaire,"  from  five  to  seven  in 
number,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  "  Conseiller  General"  elected  by  his  colleagues, 
and  the  others  experts  appointed  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  yrefet  in  the 
same  way  as  the  expert  members  of  each  Conseil  dliygiene  departmental. 

1 80.  These  Commissions  Sanitaires  form  the  inspecting  and  advising  bodv, 
by  whose  influence  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  negligent  municipalities  ; 
they  can  either  act  (1)  oh  the  report  of  the  maire  of  the  commune,  moved 
thereto  by  the  complaint  of  occupiers,  neighbours,  the  bureau  dln/giene  of 
any  town  that  has  one,  or  the  police  ;  (if  the  maire  refuses  to  forward  the 
complaint,  the  persons  interested  may  address  themselves  to  the  prefet,  who 
proceeds  to  charge  the  commission  with  the  duty  of  making  inquest)  ;  or 
(2)  upon  the  direct  instruction  of  the  prefet.  In  the  last  case,  the  occasion 
of  his  intervention  is  prescribed  by  the  law. 

131.  By  the  terms  of  Art  9— 

"  Lorsque  pendant  trois  annees  consecutives  le  nombre  de  deces  dans  une  commune  a 
depass6  le  cbifFre  de  la  mortalite  moyenne  de  la  France,  le  prefet  est  tenu  de  charger  le  conseil 
departmental  d'hygiene  de  proceder,  soit  par  lui-meme,  soit  par  la  commission  sanitaire  de  la  cir- 
conscription,  k  une  enquete  sur  les  conditions  sanitaires  de  la  commune." 

132.  If  as  the  result  of  this  enquiry  certain  works  are  said  to  be  neces- 
sary they  must  be  carried  out,  though  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
municipality  may  necessitate  recourse  being  had  to  the  Comite  consultatif 
dliygiene  puhlique,  and,  finally,  to  a  decree  of  the  President  en  Conseil 
dJEtat. 
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133.  All  towns  of  over  20.000  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  have  a  bureau 
dliygiene^  and  also  most  of  the  comniiiues  that  possess  a  thermal  establishment. 

134.  The  general  effect  of  these  provisions  is  to  combine  the  various 
administrative  units  of  the  country  into  one  homogeneous  organization, 
inspired  by  similar  ideals  and  recognizing  a  common  obligation.  A  sense 
of  sanitary  responsibility  is  awakened  and  a  solidarity  of  interests  estab- 
lished between  all  classes  of  the  community  in  furtherance  of  better  con- 
ditions of  public  health. 

135.  The  completeness  of  the  system  established  under  this  law,  its 
homogeneity  and  flexibility,  bring  into  relief  the  gaps  in  the  chain  of  respon- 
sibility permitted  by  the  happy-go-lucky  methods  popular  in  this  country. 
Nowhere,  however,  is  pressure  from  outside  or  from  above  more  constantly 
necessary  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  independent  administrative  units. 

136.  Nothing  has  been  brought  more  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee than  the  ignorance  that  prevails  even  in  quarters  that  ought  to  be 

A  endix  IV        ^^^^  informed    as  to   wiiat   the   law  and  the  powers   it   confers  are. 
^    •       ^  statement   on   this   subject   was   prepared   for  the    information  of 
the  Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and 
it  appears  to  them  that  the  Board  could  not  do  better  than  issue  it,  with 
such  additions  as  they  think  proper,  to  all  Local  Authorities. 

137.  The  Committee  are  given  to  understand  that  the  pressure  from  above, 
which  in  many  cases  they  consider  so  necessary,  is  very  intermittently 

Lithiby,  13670.  employed  ;  indeed,  in  some  spheres  of  the  Board's  possible  activity,  it  was 
allowed  by  Mr.  Lithiby  that  the  powers  conferred  are  held  in  permanent 
suspense.  Thus  in  no  case,  with  a  view  to  compelling  the  enforcement  by 
the  local  authority  of  "  any  provisions  of  the  Act  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
enforce,"  has  the  Board  ever  made  an  order  under  s.  299  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  limiting  the  time  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  by 
the  local  authority ;  nor  has  an  order,  so  the  (  'ommittee  believe,  ever  been 
issued  under  s.  31  of  the  Housing  Act,  1890,  (Part  IL),  even  if,  as  seems 
doubtful,  any  such  order  is  enforceable. 

138.  It  is  not  for  the  Committee  to  say  that  the  Board  is  in  no  circum- 
stances justified  in  dispensing  with  the  exercise  of  functions  to  the  discharge 
of  which  it  is  called  by  the  Legislature,  but  they  are  concerned  to  learn  that 
in  matters  so  closely  touching  Public  Health  as  are  covered  by  the  parts  of 
the  statutes  mentioned,  there  appear  to  be  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
use  of  the  powers  of  the  Board. 


iii.  Conditions  of  Employment, 
(a).  Character  of  Employment  in  relation  to  physique. 

139.  With  the  changes  in  occupation  attending  the  rapid  urbanization 
of  the  people,  it  is  obvious  that  the  conditions  of  employment  must  enter 
largely  into  the  causes  that  determine  physique. 

140.  No  one  will  deny  that  coincident  with  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  factory  workers  great  amelioration  has  taken  place  in  the  circum- 
stances of  labour,  but  causes  prejudicial  to  health  cannot  be  altogether 
eliminated,  and  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  degenerative  agencies 
will  continue  at  work.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that  the  advance 
has  been  more  in  the  direction  of  combating  the  effects  of  dangerous 
trades,  which,  after  all,  only  affect  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  work- 
ing population.  Describing  the  life  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  a  textile  district, 
who  has  probably  been  bred  in  unwholesome  environment  and  nourished 
on  unnatural  food,  Mr.  Wilson,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  said 

"The  hours  will  be  long,  fifty-five  per  week,  and  the  atmosphere  he  breathes  very  confined, 
perchance  also  dusty.  Employment  of  this  character,  especially  if  carried  on  in  high 
temperatures,  rarely  fosters  growth  or  development ;  the  stunted  child  elongates  slightly  in 
time,  but  remains  very  thin,  loses  colour,  the  muscles  remain  small,  especially  those  of  the 
upper  limbs,  the  legs  are  inclined  to  become  bowed,  more  particularly  if  heavy  weights  have 
to  be  habitually  carried,  the  arch  of  the  foot  flattens  and  the  teeth  decay  rapidly." 
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141.  He  continues  : — 

*'  The  girls  exhibit  the  same  shortnesr,  of  stature,  the  same  miserable  development,  and  they  possess 
the  same  sallow  clieeks  and  carious  teeth.  I  have  also  observed  that  at  an  age  when  girls  brought 
up  under  wholesome  conditions  usually  possess  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair,  these  factory  girls  have 
a  scanty  crop  which,  when  tied  back,  is  simply  a  wisp  or  '  rat's  tail.' " 

But  he  added  the  impression  t^hat,  generally  speaking,  females  withstand 
the  evil  effects  of  adverse  environment  slightly  better  than  males  from  wiison,  im. 
birth  to  at  least  maturity,  a  circumstance  which  may  to  some  extent  be  counted 
among  the  causes  that  arrest  the  transmission  of  these  effects  to  the  next 
generation. 

142.  It  was  noted  by  the  same  witness  that  occupations  had  a  profoundly  wuson,  1934-5. 
selective  effect,  the  strongest  following  the  calling  where  their  physical 

powers  will  have  the  maximum  advantage  in  wage  earning,  and  the  weakest 

drifting  to  those  where  their  lack  of  vigour  will  tell  least  against  them. 

By  this  pressure  the  weaker  vessels  are  constantly  recruiting  those  fields 

of  employment  least  capable  of  fostering  development,  and  the  poorest  in 

physique  are  those  met  with  in  the  lowest  paid  and   unskilled   textile  '^054-" 

operations.    Another  Avitness  put  this  clearly,  and  stated  that  there  was  2069."'" 

a  regular  gradation  through  the  factories  of  the  more  or  less  inefficient 

boys,  who  could  not  get  bettei  employment  by  reason  of  their  poor  physique, 

and  this  has  been  more  apparent  since  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Act 

of  1901,  because  employers  are  more  careful  than  formerly  to  weed  out 

unsuitable  candidates. 


(b).  General  Conditions  of  Factovy  Employment. 


148.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  factory  life  is  necessarily 
injurious  to  persons  of  normal  health;  indeed.  Miss  Anderson,  H.M.  Princijml 
Lady  Inspector  of  Factories,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  within  proper  limits 
as  to  hours  and  periods,  and  with  such  hygienic  surroundings  as  are 
attainable,  it  may  be  a  means  of  improving  the  health  of  women  and 
girls  of  the  poorer  classes. 


144.  Dr.  Young,  whose  evidence  has  been  already  mentioned, 
furnished  the  Committee  with  opinions  collected  from  various  factory 
surgeons  throughout  the  country  as  to  the  comparative  physique  of  the 
factory  class  :  the  general  direction  of  those  opinions  (with  exceptions) 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  general  deterioration  at  the  present 
time,  but  rather  a  gradual  improvement ;  and  such  was  Dr.  Young's  per-  Young,  2076-2091, 
sonal  impression. 


145.  Dr.  Young  also  thought  that  the  system  of  factory  surgeons  Young,  2122. 
had  been  productive  of  beneficial  results,  not  only  in  the  rejection  of  cases 

not  fit  for  employment,  but  also  in  the  moral  influence  exercised  by  the 

surgeons  in  the  way  of  cleanliness  and  decency ;  it  was  further  stated  that 

the  latitude  granted  under  the  last  Factory  Act  to  assign  candidates  for  Anderson,  1523^8. 

employment  in  factories  to  certain  industries,  or  certain  departments  of 

an  industry,  was  working  very  well  and  likely  to  be  fruitful  of  good. 

146.  Miss   Anderson  indicated  very  clearly  the   difference  in  the 

functions  of  factory  inspectors  and  certifying  surgeons,  ])ointing  out  that  Anderson,  1444-8., 

the  former  are  better  al)le  to  speak  of  the  "  conditions  affecting  health  in 

the  factories  than  of  the  results  in  the  workers'  state  of  health."  The 

duty  of  the  certifying  surgeon  is  to  certify  as  to  the  qualification  of  children 

and  young  persons  for  employment,  to  inquire  into  accidents  and  certain 

cases  of  notifial^le  disease,  to  re-examine  persons  under  sixteen  (if  required 

by  the  inspector),  and  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  health 

generally. 
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147.  Miss  Anderson  gave  a  classification  of  the  sources  of  injury  to 
health,  life  and  limb,  from  factory  employment,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Accidents. 

2.  Poisoning  and  damage  from  toxic  agents,  or  excessive  dust, 

fumes,  &c. 

3.  Over-fatigue. 

4.  Defective  ordinary  hygiene. 

As  regards  the  first  two,  men  suffer  most ;  as  regards  the  third,  women. 
And  on  this  head  Miss  Anderson,  as  well  as  Dr.  Scott,  thought  there  had  not 
been  a  sufficient  amount  of  scientific  study.  At  the  Brussels  Congress  it 
was  recommended  that  Governments  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  further 
an  enquiry  into  over-ftitigue.  In  many  cases  hours  are  too  long  for  women, 
and  in  some  industries,  especially  the  clothing  trade  and  dressmaking, 
there  are  not  sufficient  pauses  for  food.  Laundries  and  food-preserving  in- 
dustries give  an  example  of  too  long  hours  ;  and  excessive  strain  by  canning 
heavy  weights  takes  place  in  food-preserving  works,  bleach  and  dye  works, 
earthenware  and  china  works,  and  various  metal  trades.  Besides  this  the 
worker  must  often  contend  with  extremes  of  temperature  and  often  with  the 
humid  atmosphere  which  is  inseparable  from  some  forms  of  industry. 

148.  Generally,  however.  Miss  Anderson  pointed  out  that  remedies  were 
being  applied  by  law,  and  year  by  year  better  applied,  to  remove  these  defects ; 
and  she  suggested  that  we  had  by  no  means  had  time  yet  to  see  the  full 
effects  which  might  be  expected  from  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901. 

149.  Miss  Garnett  approved  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  did  not  think 
they  were  properly  applied  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries ;  the  worst  offenders 
were  the  small  manufacturers  who  had  risen  quickly.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
think  legislative  interference  had  reached  its  maximum ;  and  he,  too,  pointed  to 
the  terrible  strain  of  long  hours ;  in  some  cases,  even  for  children,  the  hours  of 
work  being  twelve,  with  two  hours  off' for  meals.  He  also  instanced  the  lack 
of  ventilation  in  work-rooms  where  people  are  engaged  in  sedentary  occupa- 
tions. Dr.  Legge  thought  exposure  to  injurious  dust  the  worst  feature  of 
factory  life,  and  that  employment  in  a  humid  atmosphere  gradually  under- 
mined the  health,  but  he  admitted  that  we  were  working  on  the  right  lines 
towards  reform  in  these  matters. 

150.  In  regard  to  the  important  point  of  ventilation.  Section  7  of  the 
Act  of  1901  provides  that — 

"  In  every  room  in  any  factory  or  workshop  sufficient  means  of  ventilation  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  sufficient  ventilation  shall  be  maintained." 

There  is  no  definition  of  the  word  sufficient,  but  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  power  by  Order  to  prescribe  a  standard  of  sufficiency  for  any  class  of 
factories  or  workshops.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1901,  only  one  such 
order  has  been  made,  and  this  merely  fills  up  a  gap  created  by  the  repeal  of 
previous  enactments.  By  this  Order,  dated  February  4th,  1902,  a  minimum  of 
600  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  is  prescribed  for  each  person  employed  in 
every  textile  factory,  not  being  a  cotton-cloth  factory,  in  which  atmospheric 
humidity  is  artificially  produced  by  steaming  or  otherwise,  and  in  which  no 
special  rules  in  regard  to  humidity  are  in  force.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  above 
Order  is  limited  in  its  application,  no  standard  of  ventilation  in  terms 
of  gaseous  impurity  has  hitherto  been  prescribed,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Ventilation  Committee  and 
various  bodies,  such  as  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health ;  so  that 
bad  ventilation  in  many  cases  still  cries  for  a  remedy.  Instances  of  such 
cases  were  given  by  Mr.  Rowntree,  in  whose  own  works  there  are  large 
rooms  where  500  girls  are  employed  and  the  air  is  changed  every  seven 
minutes,  and  is  passed  through  water  screens. 

151.  The  question  of  employment  of  women  in  relation  to  child-bearing 
was  much  discussed,  but  can  be  better  considered  in  relation  to  child  life. 


Anderson,  1480- 
1509,  1544-1554. 
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•Other  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  are  the  tendency  it  sometimes  has 

to  encourage  men  to  loaf  while  their  wives  earn  the  wages,  and  actually  Gamett  9345- 

to  cut  men  out  of  work ;  also  the  tendency  to  encourage  neglect  of  home  9367. 

and  children.  The  number  of  women  employed  in  factories  is  not  diminishing 

relatively  to  the  population,  but,  except  in  the  laundry  industry,  there  is  no 

significant  increase.      Miss  Anderson  thought  that  in  some  districts  the  ^^^^^.^^^  ^g^^  g 

:general  tendency  of  factory  life  was  to  disincline  young  persons  for  home  1619-1624.  ^  ^  '  ' 

responsibilities. 

152.  Dr.  Scott  deprecated  the  system  of  half-time  employment  under  scott,  1667, 8, 1786- 
the  Factory  Acts  as  not  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  children.    The  amount  ^^^^ 
of  half-time  is,  however,  reduced  at  the  present  day  ;  for  instance,  in  Dundee 
which,  along  with  Paisley,  is  practically  the  only  town  in  Scotland  where  this 
form  of  employment  prevails,  it  does  not  affect  more  than  1,200,  whereas,  in 
1896, 2,800  children  were  so  employed,    Mr.  Wilson  gave  some  measurements  ^^^3^^  1921.5 
•of  children  employed  in  factories  compared  with  average  measurements,  i9.36. 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 

'  ?  153.  While  admitting  for  the  most  part  that  the  provisions  of  the  Young,  2165-8. 
Factory  Act  are  on  the  right  lines,  various  witnesses  had  an  important  Anderson, 
improvement   to   suggest,  namely,  an   organised   Medical   Inspection  of  }^6li45i' 
Factories ;  that  is  to  say,  an  extension  of  the  existing  powers  of  certifying  gcott,  1762-5, 
factory  surgeons  (1)  so  as  to  enable  them  to  examine  employees  for  purposes  i829-i83i. 
of  qualifi^cation  at  a  later  age  than  sixteen  (this  Miss  Anderson  would  limit 
for  the  present  to  eighteen  or  twenty-one),  (2)  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
re-examine,  when  necessary,  at  definite  intervals,  and  (3)  so  as  to  include 
the  general  powers  of  medical  ofticers  of  health  in  regard  to  insanitary  con- 
ditions.   In  this  connection  the  danger  of  phthisis  and  other  forms  of 
tuberculosis  in  factories  was  emphasised  by  Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Young ;  and  youna  -nw-i 
Dr.  Young  would  make  notification  of  these  diseases  in  factories  compulsory. 

,>2.nic'jl54.  Dr.  T.  M.  Legge,  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories,  intimated  that  Legge,  5810-1. 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  dealing  with  trades  specially 
scheduled  as  dangerous ;  and  the  fact  seems  to  be  that,  while  the  risks  in 
these  trades  have  been  greatly  reduced,  it  is  now  time  to  devote  more 
attention  to  the  working  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  and 
to  getting  those  provisions  supplemented  where  necessary. 

155.  The  appointment  of  women  inspectors   in   greater  abundance 

than  at  present  was  also  advocated ;  and  Dr.  Young  mentioned  that  in  Young,  210.3. 
Hudson's  Soap  Works  and  the  Diamond  Match  Works  the  appointment  by  Gamett,  9314-9527. 
the  employers  of  special  lady  superintendents  has  had  great  influence  for 
good  on  the  health  of  the  employees. 

156.  Dr.  Scott  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  medical  examination  of  g^ott,  1721. 
young  persons  should  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  their  entry  into  coal  pits. 

The  only  present  condition  is  that  they  must  be  a  certain  age,  and  according 
to  his  evidence,  "It  does  not  matter  to  the  managers  whether  they  are 
scrofulous,  rickety,  phthisical  or  anything  else — they  get  them  into  the  pit.'' 
Dr.  Young  also  instanced  coal  miners  as  a  class  liable  to  degeneration.  Young,  21  le. 

157.  The  Committee  desire  to  endorse  generally  these  recommendations. 


(e)  Small  Workshops  and  Home  Work. 

158.  There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  regulation  and  control  over  small  Legge  5911, 2. 
workshops ;  though  they  come  to  some  extent  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Act,  they  contrive  to  escape  notice,  and  are  often  not  visited  at  all.  scott,  160.3-5. 
Dr.  Scott  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  certifying  surgeon  examines 
children  and  young  persons  in  factories  but  not  in  workshops,  whereas  these 
last  are  not,  in  his  experience,  as  healthy  as  factories.  It  appears  that  there 
are  practically  no  examinations  by  certifying  surgeons  of  children  and  young 
persons  in  any  kind  of  workshop.    In  factories  such  an  examination  is  com- 
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pulsory  (section  63  of  the  Factory  Act,  1901).  In  workshops  it  is  only 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  occupier  (section  65  of  the  same  Act),  save  in 
particular  cases  where  the  Secretary  of  State  makes  a  special  order  under- 
section  66.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  order,  the  Committee  understand,  has 
been  made.  The  result  is  that,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  ])ublished  in  the 
report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  for  1901,  while  376,278  children 
and  young  persons  were  examined  in  factories,  only  413  were  examined  im 
workshops.  As  the  case  stands,  there  is  practically  nothing  to  prevent  a  child! 
rejected  for  factory  work  from  at  once  finding  employment  in  a  workshop. 
No  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  multiplicity  of  workshops,  of  which 
the  Committee  understand  there  were  under  inspection  in  1901  143,065,  as- 
against  97,845  factories.  Obviously  the  extension  of  the  certifying  surgeon's 
inspection  of  children  and  young  persons  to  cover  employment  in  workshops,, 
would  be  a  formidable  undertaking,  but  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the- 
matter  is  one  which  calls  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  department 
concerned. 


Booth,  1020-.3. 
]  1 10-4. 


151).  Local  authorities  have  now  the  power  to  deal  with  places  where- 
"homework"  is  being  carried  on,  in  a  systematic  way,  and  it  appears  that 
in  some  places  this  is  being  done.  But  in  regard  to  small  workshops  Mr. 
Booth  pointed  out  that  they  are  not  included  within  the  purview  of  Sec.  108- 
of  the  Act  of  1901,  and  with  a  view  to  counteracting  the  neglect  under 
which,  as  has  been  said  above,  these  establishments  suffer,  he  advocated! 
a  double  system  of  licence  by  which  both  the  owner  of  the  premises  and  the 
employer  might  be  made  responsible. 


Scott,  1777,  8. 


Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
706S. 


Niven,  6297. 


Jones,  10814. 


Omisby,  12732. 


Eichholz,  436. 


III.  Alcoholism. 

160.  Next  to  the  urbanization  of  the  people  and  intimately  associated 
with  it,  as  the  outcome  of  many  of  the  conditions  it  creates,  the  question 
of  "  drink  "  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  causes  of  degeneration. 
The  close  connection  between  a  craving  for  drink  and  bad  housing, 
bad  feeding,  a  polluted  and  depressing  atmosphere,  long  hours  of  work 
in  overheated  and  often  ill-ventilated  rooms,  only  relieved  by  the  ex- 
citements of  town  life,  is  too  self-evident  to  need  demonstration,  nor 
unfortunately  is  the  extent  of  the  evil  more  open  to  dispute. 

161.  The  evidence  laid  before  the  Committee  teems  with  testimony  as  to 
the  disastrous  operation  of  these  causes.  Dr.  Scott  puts  alcohol  first  among 
the  influences  that  retard  improvement. 

"  They  are  living  on  it,  some  of  them,  and  the  lower  you  go  the  worse  it  is." 

And  Mrs.  Mackenzie  expressed  the  general  view  when  she  said — 

"  I  think  that  if  the  drink  question  were  removed,  three-fourths  of  the  difficulty  and  the 
poverty  and  degradation  altogether  would  go  along  with  it." 

162.  Not  only  is  poverty  the  result  of  drink,  but  it  becomes  an  active 
agent  in  promoting  it. 

"  People  who  have  not  enough  food  turn  to  drink  to  satisfy  their  cravings,  and  also  to 
support  their  enfeebled  hearts  by  alcohol  "  ; 

or,  as  another  witness  said — 

"  The  poor  often  drink  to  get  the  effects  of  a  good  meal.  They  mistake  the  feeUng  of 
stimulation  after  alcohol  for  the  feeling  of  nutrition." 

They  turn  to  it  to  blunt  their  sensibility  to  squalor,  and  it  reacts  in  dead- 
ening all  desire  for  improvement.    On  the  other  hand.  Sir  L.  Ormsby  noticed 
more  drunkenness  among  the  artizan  population  in  Dublin  owdng'  to  the 
fact  that  being  in  receipt  of  good  \vages  they  had  a  larger  margin  to  spend:! 
in  drink. 

163.  As  to  whether  drunkenness  is  on  the  increase  it  is  not  perhaps 
easy  to  speak.  Dr.  Eichholz,  in  his  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
children  in  a  poor  school  in  Lambeth,  was  informed  that  there  were  not  more 
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than  twelve  parents  out  of  two  hundred  who  did  not  "fortify  themselves 

by  the  irre!j;ular  use  o£  alcoholic  stimulants."    Dr.  Niven   o,ave  a  list  of  Niven,  6288-9, 

•  6'297-K 

occupations  with  which  intemperance  was  more  particularly  associated ;  but  Rees,  4342-9. 
Manchester  witnesses  seemed  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  there  was  less 
; general  drunkenness.    Mr.  Fosbroke,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  FosLroke^wm 
Worcester  County  Council,  believed  there  was  less  among  agricultural 
labourers,  and,  with  exceptions  in  certain  districts,  this  is  probably  true  of 
England  as  a  whole ;  both  Scotch  and  Irish  witnesses  declined  to  testify  to  r^^^'-' 

-111-  ,        •  1  •     ,  1     •  •  1  11  Cameron,  1(.)989. 

any  considerable  miprovement  withni  then^  experience,  though  the  worst  Keiiy,  ii3i(j-ii32o. 
■  conditions  are  probably  limited  to  the  towns  small  and  great. 


164.  In  one  respect,  however,  and  that  in  a  direction  pregnant  with  Eichiioiz,  436. 
■evil,  there  is  an  admitted  increase.     The  tendency  of  the  evidence  was  to  Ree^' 4:^7! 
show  that  drinking  habits  among  the  women  of  the  working  classes  are  Rowntiee,  .5047-9. 
certainly  growing,  with  consequences  extremely  prej  udicial  to  the  care  of  Lamb,'  usfg.*" 
ithe  offspring,  not  to  speak  of  the  possibility  of  children  feeing  born  per-  ^^^^j®""'./^*'^- 
manently  disabled.    Factory  labour  is  mentioned  as  a  predisposing  cause,  Garnett," 9079-9086, 
and  Miss  Garnett  noted  the  pernicious  effects  of  drink  clubs  on  the  young  jo^gV  10823 
girls   employed  in    the  Potteries.     Dr.   Wigles worth    instanced  the  de-  Eccies,  10712. 
pressing  influence  of  pregnancy  as  a  cause  with  many,  and  the  general  effect  ^i8''^swoitii,8!)85. 
■of  town  life  in  creating  a  demand  for  excitement  and  lessening  the  force  of 
public  opinion  was  mentioned  by  others.    Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Medical  Cameron,  10986-9. 
■Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Dublin,  attributed  to  similar  causes  a 
•marked  increase  in  general  intemperance  in  that  city.    On  the  other  hand,  close,  2766-7 
intemperance  among  young  women  in  rural  districts  is  believed  to  be  rare. 


165.  Besides  the  large  mass  of  general  evidence  tendered  on  the  subject, 
the  Committee  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  two  special  witnesses  who 
presented  themselves  as  the  result  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  a  group 
of  medical  men  who  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  effects  of  alcohol. 


1G6.  Of  these  gentlemen — fourteen  in  number  — five  represented  the 
alienist  side,  four  were  hospital  pliysiciaus,  two  hospital  surgeons,  one  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  one  a  workhouse  medical  officer,  and  one  the  medical  officer  of 
a  medical  mission  :  with  them  were  associated  four  laymen,  Mr.  J.  Henderson, 
representing  the  National  Temperance  League,  Mr.  Stafford  Howard,  Director 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institution,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Central  Temperance  Legislation  Board  and  the  National 
Temperance  League.  Followiiig  upon  the  deliberations  of  a  Conference  so  Appendix  xvi. 
constituted,  certain  authoritative  statements  were  submitted  to  the  C^ommittee, 
upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  base  evidence  on  the  relationship  of  alcohol  to 
physical  deterioration,  and  Mr.  ^VIcAdam  Eccies  and  Dr.  Robert  Jones  were 
selected  as  witnesses. 


167.  The  first  point  on  which  Mr.  Eccies  laid  stress  was  the  physical  Eccies,  106.56, 
action  of  alcohol  on  tissues.  Illustrating  this  by  the  results  of  experiments  on  Appendix  xv 
vegetable  growths,  animal  protoplasm,  and  the  develcipment  of  certain  eggs, 

he  argued  that  the  action  upon  the  cells  of  the  entire  body  is  similar  in 
character  and  operative  in  the  same  adverse  manner.  These  facts  are  held 
to  be  of  special  importance,  when  the  great  increase  of  drinking  among  women 
already  described  is  realised.  It  is  true,  as  was  pointed  out,  that  history 
affords  instances  of  drunken  nations  whose  vitality  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  interfered  with,  but  this  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  case  because 
the  mothers  of  the  race  were  soljer,  and  the  conclusion  is  stated  that, 

"If  the  mother  as  well  as  the  father  is  given  to  drink,  the  progeny  will  deteriorate  in  every  Appendix  XVI.,  12. 
way  and  the  future  of  the  race  is  imperilled." 

168.  Mr.  Eccies  submitted  some  striking  figures  (1)  from  Dr.  Tatham's  Appendix- xvi., 
letter  to  the  Registrar  General,  (2)  from  certain  Insurance  Tables,  to  prove  the 

effect  of  alcohol  in  shortenina;  Hfe.  According-  to  the  first  it  has  l^een  ascer- 
tained  that  of  01,215  men  between  25  and  Go,  1,000  die  in  one  year,  but  of 
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61,215  publicans  no  less  than  1,642  die  in  one  year,  while  of  Rechabites. 
(abstainers)  only  560  die.  Under  the  second  head  the  higher  vitality  of 
temperance  lives  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  out  of  100,000  persons- 
aged  30,  some  44,000  would,  according  to  the  average  rates  of  mortality, 
survive  to  the  age  of  70,  over  55,000  abstainers  might  be  expected  to  reach 
that  age,  or  25  per  cent.  more. 

A^^'en^rxvi  4  huiacv  figures,  which  were  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Jones,  show  a  large 

and,  in  some  cases,  an  increasing  number  of  admissions  of  both  sexes  which 
are  due  to  drink,  and  an  increase  of  general  paralysis  among  lunacy  patients- 
tells  the  same  tale. 


170.  Special  causes  appear  at  work  in  particular  places :  thus  in  Notting- 
ham, where  so  many  women  are  employed  in  lace  factories,  twice  as  many 
women  as  men  are  received  into  the  asylum  whose  insanity  is  ascribed  to 
drmk.  In  Sunderland,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  prosperity  of  the  mechanic 
and  the  miner  is  evidenced  by  higher  wages  and  abundant  work,  the  proportion 
reaches  38"6  per  cent,  for  men  as  compared  to  20  per  cent,  for  women.  But  even; 
these  figures  are  surpassed  in  Scotland.  From  the  report  of  the  Gartloch  Asylum 
for  the  City  of  Glasgow  the  percentage  of  males  was  45  and  of  females  26 "S. 

171.  The  influence  of  climate  has,  of  course,  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  these  figures.    In  marked  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  we  find  the 
case  of  Cornwall,  which  for  men  and  women  gives  a  combined  average  of 
under  2  per  cent.,  and  of  rural  Kent,  which  gives  a  combined  average  of 
3*8  per  cent. 

172.  In  summing  up  the  influences  of  alcoholism  Dr.  Jones  states — 

Appendix  XVI.,  4.  "  Alcohol  perverts  the  moral  nature,  affects  the  judgment,  and  impairs  the  memory;. 

it  moreover  especially  affects  the  motor  system  and  creates  an  enormous  loss  to  the  community 
through  destroying  the  productiveness  of  the  skilled  craftsman." 

He  goes  on — 

"  In  regard  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  descendants,  anything  which  devitalizes  the 
parent  unfavourably  affects  the  offspring,  and  clinical  experience  swpports  this  in  the  lowered  height, 
weight,  and  impaired  general  physique  of  the  issue  of  intemperate  parents.  It  also  records  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  42  per  cent,  of  all  j^eriodic  inebriates  relate  a  history  of  either  drink,  insanity  or 
epilepsy  in  their  ancestors." 

Appendix  XVI.,  8.  171.    In  further  illustration  of  this  point  it  is  stated  as  the  result  of 

observation  of  the  off'spring  of  female  chronic  drunkards  in  Liverpool  prison, 
(1)  that  the  death  rate  among  the  infants  of  inebriate  mothers  was  nearly 
two-and-a-half  times  that  among  the  infants  of  sober  mothers  of  the  same 
stock ;  (2)  that  in  the  alcoholic  family  there  was  a  decrease  of  vitality  in 
successive  children,  e.(/.,  in  one  family  the  earlier  born  children  were  healthy, 
the  fourth  was  of  defective  intelligence,  the  fifth  an  epileptic  idiot,  the  sixth 
still-born,  nature  at  last  providing  its  own  remedy  ;  (3)  that  taking  women 
of  the  same  class,  with  125  children  of  21  drunken  mothers,  69  died  under 
two  years  =55  per  cent.,  while  of  138  children  of  28  sober  mothers,  33 
died  under  two  years  =  23-9  per  cent. 

172.  Both  Mr.  Eccles  and  Dr.  Jones  testified  to  the  vulnerability  of 
alcoholic  persons  to  syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  and  to  their  general  liability  to 
all  forms  of  what  in  common  parlance  are  called  inflammatory  disorders; 
such  persons  also  suffer  much  longer  from  the  effects  of  any  malady,  thus 
involving  their  dependents  in  prolonged  privation. 

173.  As  the  result  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  the  Committee 
are  convinced  that  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  a  most  potent  and 
deadly  agent  of  physical  deterioration. 

174.  The  mere  statement  of  the  contributory  causes  indicates  some,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  fines  along  which  remedial  effort  may  work  effectually. 
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Every  step  gained  towards  the  sokition  of  the  housing  problem  is  something- 
won  for  sobriety.  Direct  proof  was  forthcoming-  of  men,  who  had  been 
addicted  to  alcohol,  passing  into  better  surroundings,  with  the  result  that 
they  realized  the  fact  and  found  it  a  help  to  them  in  struggling  against  their 
weakness.  The  provision  of  properly  selected  and  carefully  prepared  food 
ranks  next  in  value,  and  to  this  end,  as  will  be  shown  later,  there  is  much 
room  for  training  of  a  socially  educative  character  among  girls  and  the 
younger  generation  of  women. 

175.  Large  classes  must,  however,  from  one  cause  or  another,  be  com- 
pelled to  obtain  their  food  ready  cooked,  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  increased  facilities  should  be  furnished.  It  may 
take  time  to  bring  into  existence  many  restaurants  of  the  type  required,  but 
there  seems  no  reason  why  something  should  not  be  done  at  once  to  trans- 
form the  nature  of  the  ordinary  public-house  and  render  it  a  place  where 
food  of  a  suitable  kind  should  be  as  readily  procurable  as  beer.  The  Com- 
mittee look  to  the  operations  of  such  Associations  as  Lord  Grey's  to  promote 
these  objects.  The  want  of  easily  accessible  and  attractive  means  of 
recreation  makes  the  public-house  the  only  centre  of  social  relaxation. 
English  towns  are  usually  ill- supplied  with  planted  footways  where,  in 
genial  weather,  the  working  man  and  his  family  can  resort  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  open  air  and  intercourse  with  neighbours.  The  opportunities 
offered  to  the  young  to  find  pleasure  and  stimulus  in  physical  exertion  are 
inadequate  and  ill-chosen.  Evidence  will  be  referred  to  in  another  place,  show- 
ing that  the  effects  of  physical  training  on  young  men  are  to  convince  them 
that  in  abstinence  is  to  be  sought  the  source  of  muscular  vigour  and  dexterity  ; 
but  means  of  obtaining  this  training  on  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
scale  are  sadly  lacking. 

176.  Beyond  all  expedients  of  this  sort,  which  can  only  operate  in 
mitigation  of  the  evils  they  are  designed  to  meet,  the  Committee  are 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  some  general  educative  impulse  is 
in  request  which  will  bring  home  to  the  comnmnity  at  large  the  gravity 
of  the  issue  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  within  individual  effort  to 
promote  and  make  effective  the  conclusions  of  expert  opinion. 

177.  In  view  of  similar  dangers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the 
French  Government  have  adopted  the  plan  of  circulating  throughout 
the  schools,  barracks,  and  post  offices,  etc.,  of  the  country  a  document 
(quoted  in  full  in  Dr.  Eichholz'  evidence)  setting  forth  in  a  few  well-written 
and  cogent  sentences  the  evils  of  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants. 

178.  In  this  country,  no  doubt,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  by  the  efforts  of  the  various  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence 
Societies  whose  organisation  is  more  widespread  and  longer  established  than 
in  France  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the 
efforts  of  such  societies  might  not  usefully  be  supplemented  by  State  action 
in  furtherance  of  the  dissemination  of  temperance  literatm'e. 

179.  The  systematic  training  of  teachers  in  the  laws  of  health,  and 
rational  instruction  in  schools,  embracing,  but  not  confined  to,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  system,  would  do  much  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  more  direct 
temperance  instruction,  which  to  be  effective  must  be  given  at  a 
later  age.  This  more  direct  instruction  might  be  imparted  in  various  ways, 
e.g.,  by  lectures  on  public  health  organized  by  the  municipality  or  by  the 
different  health  and  temperance  societies.  Associations  like  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Ladies'  Health  Society,  which  the  Committee  would  gladly  see 
in  every  large  city,  could  give  special  attention  to  saving  young  mothers  from 
the  temptation  to  drink,  and  health  visitors  of  all  kinds  should  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  combating  the  evil  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

180.  It  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  Committee's  responsibility  to 
recommend  any  large  changes  in  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
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traffic,  l)ut  it  will  not  be  presumptuous  for  them  to  call  attention  to  what  has 
been  done  in  other  countries  by  legislation. 

Appendix  XVI,  II  ]  gi  "Yhe  Statements  Submitted  by  the  Conference  above  referred  to 
(paraofraph  166)  include  some  remarkable  diagrams  prepared  by  Dr.  Legrain, 
Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  at  Ville  Evrard,  Paris,  showing  the  increase 
.  of  consumption  of  fc^pirits  in  France  and  Belgium  since  1830,  and  coincidently 
therewith  an  upward  trend  of  the  consequences  of  drink,  such  as  accidental 
deaths  and  suicides,  lunacy  and  common  crimes,  and  notably,  as  to  France^ 
a  definite  increase  of  the  percentage  of  conscripts  refused  as  unfit  for  service. 
Thus,  in  France,  the  consumption  of  proof  spirits  containing  50  per  cent, 
alcohol  in  1830  was  2-2  litres  per  head  ;  in  1898  it  had  risen  to  1016 
litres;  the  rejection  of  conscripts  was  21  per  cent,  in  1830,  and  in  1895 
it  had  risen  to  32  per  cent. 

182.  Diagrams  are  also  given  illustrating  a  totally  different  state  of 
things  in  the  countries  where  the  consumption  of  drink,  owing  to  wise  legis- 
lation, has  been  steadily  decreasing,  viz.,  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  the  last 
named,  the  reverse  of  the  picture  presented  by  France  is  complete,  seeing  that 
besides  a  diminution  in  crimes,  suicides  and  deaths  from  alcoholism  and  syphi- 
litic diseases,  the  percentage  of  conscripts  refused  has  been  steadily  reduced, 
showing  an  elevation  in  the  standard  constitution  of  the  people.  Thus  in 
Sweden  the  consumption  of  spirits  containing  50  per  cent,  alcohol  in  1830 
was  4(3  litres,  and  in  1890,  6  litres  per  head.  The  percentage  of  rejection 
of  conscripts  in  1845  was  34-46,  and  in  1885,  19-61. 

183.  The  Committee  cannot  but  commend  these  facts  to  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  Government. 

IV.    Depletion  of  Rural  Districts  by  the  Exodus  of  the  Best  Types. 

184.  Another  factor  in  the  alleged  deterioration  of  the  people,  connected 
like  the  last  with  their  aggregation  in  towns,  is  said  to  be  the  withdrawal 
from  the  rural  districts  of  the  most  capable  of  the  population,  leaving  the 
inferior  types  to  supply  their  place  and  continue  the  stock,  the  evil  being  often 
aggravated,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  by  the  drifting  into  the  country  of  the 
debilitated  town  population,  which  is  crowded  out  by  the  inrush  of  more 
vigorous  elements. 

185.  There  appears  on  the  face  of  .it  to  be  considerable  probability 
that  both  Dhese  movements  are  in  operation.  The  effect  of  certain 
conditions  of  town  life  on  the  weaker  members  of  the  community, 
and  the  selective  tendency  of  certain  classes  of  employment  which  creates 'a 
demand  for  men  of  greater  physical  efficiency  than  is  to  be  found  as  a  rule  in 
a  town-bred  population,  are  constantly  drciwing  upon  the  resources  of  the 
rural  districts,  and  it  is  presumably  the  men  of  most  energy  and  possibly 
of  finer  physique  that  respond  to  the  allurements  offered  them. 

186.  Thus  after  describing  the  splendid  men  to  be  found  working  as 
navvies,  pig-iron  carriers  in  blast  furnaces,  bleaching  powder  packers, 
cement  workers,  labourers  in  steel  plate  mills,  and  steel  smelters,  occupations 
which  are  not  only  exceedingly  arduous,  but  throw  a  severe  strain  on  the 
powers  of  endurance  and  speedily  sift  out  the  inefficients,  Mr.  Wilson 
says : — 

"  The  vast  majority  of  these  workers  are  country  bred  and  have  grown  to  maturity  in  farm 
or  outdoor  work." 

187.  Mr.  Fosbroke,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Worcestershire 
County  Council,  whose  evidence  was  exclusively  concerned  with  the  con- 
ditions of  health  in  the  rural  district  with  which  he  is  familiar,  had  no 
doubt  that  notwithstanding  better  wages,  better  housing,  and  better  feeding, 
the  physique  of  the  agricultural  labourer  had  deteriorated  owing  to  the 
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depletion  of  the  riii-al  population  by  the  exodus  of  the  best  types  into  the 
towns.    In  practical  proof  of  this  allegation  he  stated  : — 

"  That  thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  commonest  thing  for  a  labourer  to  carry  two  and  a  quarter  Fo.sbroke,6539-6548. 
€wt.  of  corn  up  a  ladder  ;  now  you  very  seldom  see  it.    Farmers  tell  me  the  same." 

And  again  : — • 

"  Generally  the  farmers  say  that  the  men  are  of  a  weaker  type  altogether.    The  more  robust 
men  go  into  the  towns." 

188.  He  admitted  that  drunkenness  and  specific  diseases  menacing  to  FosLroke, 6536-6558. 
human  life  and  vitality  were  diminishing,  and  believed  this  falling  off  in 

physique  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stronger  types  move  out  of  the 
country  and  leave  reproductivity  to  the  poorer.  He  had,  however,  to  own 
that  he  knew  of  no  investigation  into  physical  characters  that  bore  out  his 
opinion  ;  indeed,  such  facts  of  the  kind  as  were  obtainable  pointed  in  the 
other  direction.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  the 
police,  and  an  experienced  medical  officer  of  a  post  office  at  Worcester,  who 
had  been  under  the  impression  that  there  was  deterioration,  found  on  going 
into  the  whole  of  his  records  that  this  was  not  so,  when  he  took  the  average 
heights  and  weights  and  chest  measurements,  and  so  on. 

189.  This  admission  coming  from  a  witness  whose  own  beliefs  it  belied, 
seems  to  the  Committee  to  furnish  very  cogent  reasons  for  the  institution 
of  the  Anthropometric  survey  which  they  recommend  ;  the  condition  of  the 
rural  population  as  a  reservoir  of  national  strength  is  of  first-rate  im- 
portance, and  yet  on  a  point  so  crucial  the  opinions  of  an  intelligent  and 
candid  observer  are  liable  to  be  upset  by  a  fragment  of  scientific  evidence. 

190.  It  is  with  a  view  to  correct  impressions,  however  acquired,  and  to 
get  at  the  bedrock  of  fact,  that  the  Committee  so  earnestly  look  to  the 
results  of  methodical  enquiry  on  the  lines  suggested.  In  the  confidence  that 
by  no  other  means  can  these  questions  be  satisfactorily  determined  the 
Committee  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  every  competent  witness. 

191.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  controversy  as  to  the  expediency 
of  arresting,  where  possible,  the  exodus  to  which  such  baneful  results  are 
atcributed.  Nothing,  perhaps,  would  be  so  likely  to  force  upon  the  urban 
communities  the  necessity  of  healing  their  own  sores,  and  bringing  up  a 
healthy  population  within  their  own  limits,  as  the  cessation  of  the  influx  of 
vigorous  bodies  to  take  the  place  of  the  crushed  and  broken  by  the  wheels 
of  city  life. 

192.  No  great  body  of  evidence  was  submitted  as  to  how  this  might 

be  done,  but  Mr.  Fosbroke  himself  mentioned  one  most  successful  experi-  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^.^^ 
ment  of  the  Worcestershire  County  Council,  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  eaTti.""  ^° 
by  which  147  acres  of  land  had  been  purchased  and  resold  to  small  holders 
in  plots  varying  from  two  to  eight  acres,  loans  being  made  to  them  at  the 
same  time  for  building  houses.  Mr.  Fosbroke  also  testified  to  the  value  of 
allotments  in  the  same  direction,  in  diminishing  mendicancy,  interesting  the 
rural  population  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  increasing  their  appreciation 
of  country  life. 

19:J.  The  Committee  may  here  record  their  opinion  that  the  school  might 
be  made  a  most  valuable  agent  towards  the  attainment  of  these  objects, 
and  they  are  not  without  hope  that  the  recent  Education  Act,  by  bringing 
all  forms  of  secular  instruction  under  a  popularly  elected  local  authority,  may 
greatly  contribute  to  that  end. 

194.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  contemplate  any  change  by  which 
the  rural  school  should  become  a  less  efficient  agent  for  the  equipment  of  the 
promising  scholar  whose  manifest  destiny  is  to  seek  elsewhere  a  more  fitting 
field  for  his  activities.  But  for  one  such,  numbers  are  tempted  to  incur  the 
competition  of  town  life  with  no  better  prospect  than  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
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unskilled  labour,  owing  to  lack  of  interest  in  their  home  surroundings  and  to 
no  effort  being  made  to  open  their  miuds  to  the  resources  and  opportunities  of 
rural  existence,  and  to  the  saner  and  more  wholesome  atmosphere  that  pervades  it. 

195.  The  Committee  acoordingiy  have  great  sympathy  with  the  view 
expressed  by  the  late  M.  Felix  Pecaut  : — 

"  First  of  all,  teach  the  children  to  take  an  interest,  not  only  in  books,  but  in  the  life  of  the 
fields.  Teach  them  gardening,  and  how  to  keep  bees,  the  making  of  cheese,  and  the  management 
of  a  dairy.  Show  them  the  reason  of  these  things,  their  cause,  and  the  possible  improvements. 
Above  all,  in  educating  your  little  rustics  do  not  impose  an  ideal  from  without ;  work  your 
reform  from  Mdthin.  Make  your  scheme  of  education  deliberately  rural;  be  sober,  just; 
teach  them  courage,  and  the  contempt  of  mere  ease  and  well  being;  give  them  a  wholesome,  ample 
way  of  looking  at  things  ;  instil  the  taste  for  an  acti^■e  life,  the  dehght  in  physical  energy." 

The  Committee  would  commend  this  passage  to  the  special  considera- 
tion of  those  charged  with  the  conduct  and  control  of  rural  schools. 

190.  Another  cause  which,  it  is  stated,  tends  to  swell  the  stream  of 
emigration  towards  the  town,  is  the  dithculty  of  obtaining  cottages.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lyttelton  said,  "  The  people  cannot  get  cottages  ;  they  leave  the 
country  because  they  cannot  get  cottages."  The  very  activity  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority  in  removing  sources  of  mischief  contributes  to  this  result.  There 
are  many  houses,  according  to  Mr.  Fosbroke,  really  unfit  for  habitation 
Avhich,  if  you  were  to  try  to  bring  them  up  to  a  proper  standard,  \  ou  would 
only  succeed  in  closing,  and  there  would  be  nothing  else  to  take  their  place. 
He  went  on  to  say  he  could  name  one  district  where  a  whole  series  of  houses 
had  been  closed  because  the  landlord  would  not  do  anything,  and  these  formed 
part  of  a  large  estate. 

197.  The  Committee  think  that  in  such  circumstances  means  should 
be  found  for  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
for  the  adoption  of  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act,  1890,  to  which  end 
provisions  would  seem  necessary  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Lal)ourers 
(Ireland)  Acts,  1883-1903.  The  Committee  understand  that  since  1900, 
when  the  powers  of  Rural  Authorities  under  the  Act  of  1890  were  extended, 
only  two  District  Councils  have  actually  built  cottages. 

198.  A  statement  of  Mr.  Rown tree's  may  here  be  given  with 
advantage. 

"  I  am  associated  with  a  little  scheme  in  York  conducted  by  private  enterprise  where  M^e  are 
trying  to  get  people  to  move  out.  We  are  building  cottages  about  a  mile  from  the  boundary  of 
the  city,  each  cottage  having  a  garden,  and  we  find  that  we  can  build  an  artistic  cottage 
thoroughly  well  built  of  the  best  materials  with  a  large  living  room  and  scullery,  bath, 
three  good  bedrooms,  and  a  garden,  to  let  at  4s.  6d.  a  week,  the  tenant  paying  rates,  to  show 
4  per  cent,  on  capital." 

199.  There  is  one  movement  that  may  properly  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  which,  though  it  has  not  for  its  object  the  arrest  of  emigration 
townv^ard,  may  have  such  effect. 

200.  The  Garden  City  Association  is  designed  to  induce  manufacturers 
to  remove  their  plant  and  their  workpeople  into  newly  developed  areas  in 
the  country  where  every  hygienic  safeguard  will  be  applied  to  the 
aggregation  of  an  industrial  population,  and  that  aggregation  so  controlled 
within  due  limits  that  rural  conditions  may  be  permanently  associated  with 
urban  life. 

201.  The  Committee  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  evidence  on  this 
subject  from  Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  K.C.,  the  chairman  of  the  Company  formed 
for  the  object,  who  described  in  detail  the  intentions  of  the  Association  in 
laying  out  an  estate  of  3,800  acres  which  has  been  bought  for  the  purpose  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hitchin.    These  are  briefly  : — 

(a)  "The  provision  of  a  minimum  space,  say  one-tenth  an  acre  for  each  family  ;  (b)  covenants 
against  overcrowding  ;  (c)  provision  of  an  agricultural  belt  aroiuid  the  town ;  (d)  reasonable 
measures  to  prevent  smoke — Mond  gas  to  generate  electricity,  etc.  ;  (e)  in  a  town  surrounded  by 
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its  own  agricult'iral  estate,  on  which  intensive  culture  would  prevail,  fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
milk  would  be  cheap  and  abundant." 

202.  Mr.  Neville  claimed  for  this  scheme  the  promise  of  considerable 
support  from  London  manufacturers,  and  explained  its  advantages  in  these 
terms  :-  - 

'  "1.  Conditions  of  life  for  the  artisan  and  townsman,  consistent  with  sound  health  for  Neville,  4758. 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children.  2.  Cheapness,  etficiency,  and  sightliness  resulting  from  the 
scientific  laying  out  of  the  town  as  a  whole  from  the  outset.  In  connection  with  this  head  may 
be  grouped  :  (a)  the  supply  of  light,  water  power,  and  heat :  (b)  facility  of  transit  and  com- 
munication ;  (c)  disposal  of  sewage.  3.  The  reduction  of  rates  by  the  application  of  the 
increment  in  the  value  of  the  lands  so  far  as  it  can  be  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 
4.  Bringing  a  market  to  the  farmers  of  the  agricultural  land,  and  incid entail}'  (a)  increasing  the 
amount  of  labour  employed  upoii  the  land  b}^  the  extension  of  small  culture.  May  I  pause 
there  to  say  that  I  attach  an  enormous  deal  of  importance  to  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  only  scheme  that  I  have  come  across,  if  it  were  carried  out,  which  does  ofter  a  prospect  of 
largely  increasing  the  amoimt  of  labour  employed  upon  the  land.  Of  coui'se,  we  all  know  the 
enormous  amount  of  small  produce  imported  into  the  country  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is 
largely  in  consequence  of  the  railway  rates,  the  cost  of  handling,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  produce  to  the  market.  If  you  could  distribute  the  population  you  would  very  largely 
increase  small  culture,  and  that  means  more  hands  on  the  land  than  there  are  at  present. 
(6)  Affording  the  agricultural  labourer  the  advantages  of  town  life."' 

203.  Mr.  Neville  considered  that  this  scheme  might  ultimately  l)e  Neville.  4775-8, 
made  the  model  for  State  enterprise,  as  in  the  event  of  its  development  prices 

might  become  prohibitive  and  recourse  to  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  might  prove  the  only  alternative.  He  did  not  propose  to  call  upon  the 
State  to  incur  any  risk  on  its  own  account,  but  merely  to  legalise  the  action 
of  private  Companies  ;  in  fact  it  was  nothing  more  than  benevolent 
assistance  to  which  he  looked, 

204.  The  Coumiittee  wish  every  prosperity  to  the  effort,  and  think 
that  if  the  experiment  is  successful  any  such  help  from  the  State  would  be 
more  than  repaid  by  the  solution  the  scheme  offers  for  so  many  of  the 
problems  that  at  present  perplex  and  hamper  its  action. 

205.  Evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical 
Training  (Scotland)  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  physique  of  the  population 
in  certain  of  the  Home  Counties  had  suffered  by  the  outflow  of  debilitated 
types  from  the  metropolitan  area.  No  very  conclusive  confirmation  of  this 
theory  was  laid  before  the  Committee,  but  Mr,  Tweedy,  in  the  course  of  what 
he  had  to  say  on  the  migration  of  the  stronger  types  into  the  towns,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  reverse  process  was  going  on. 

"There  is  a  current  of  the  better  and  more  adventurous  people  into  the  towns,  and  also  a  '^^^'^^'^V'^i  '^~62-3. 
smaller  reverse  current  of  the  feebler  and  less  strong  and  fit,  who  are  driven  back  to  the  land 
again," 

the  rural   districts  becoming   thus  both  the  recruiting  ground  and  the 
asylum  of  the  to^vns. 

206.  The  aspect  of  the  question  discussed  in  this  section  has  special 
features  in  Ireland,  which  require  separate  consideration.  The  witnesses 
from  that  country  were  emphatic  in  ascribing  to  emigration  fatal  effects  upon 
the  physique  of  the  people  by  the  withdravval  of  the  strongest  and  best 
types,  thus  leaving  it  to  the  less  ablebodied  to  reproduce  their  kind 
and  carry  on  the  race.  Dr.  C.  R.  Browne,  whose  name  has  already 
been  quoted  as  associated  with  that  of  Prof.  Cunningham  in  certain 
anthropometric  investigations  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  stated : — 

"  The  sound  and  the  healthy — the  young  men  and  young  women — from  the  rural  districts  Browne,  9660, 
emigrate  to  America  in  tremendous  numbers,  and  it  is  only  the  more  enterprising  and  the 
more  active  that  go  as  a  rule." 


207.  Dr.  Kelly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ross,  carried  the  point 
further,  in  describing  how  the  conditions  attending  emigration  at  the 
present  time  had  aggravated  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    He  says  : — 

"There  are  some  features  of  the  emigration  that  I  wish  to  emphasise.    Emigration  began  Kelly,  1)27 
a  very  strong  flow  out  of  Ireland  in  the  famine  times  and  inmiediately  after   the  famine, 
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but  at  that  period  it  was  the  emigration  of  whole  families.  I  know  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland  there  were  whole  families  which  went  to  a  foreign  country  during  the  famine  or 
immediately  after  the  famine.  That  had  no  effect  on  the  physique  of  those  who  remained 
behind — it  left  things  in  statu  quo.  Then  for  several  years  afterwards  a  considerable  number  of 
families  did  go.  When  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  members  went  to  America  or  Australia, 
after  some  years  they  were  not  satisfied  until  they  finally  took  out  the  old  father  and  mother 
and  the  young  members  of  the  family.  So  that  although  the  numbers  emigrating  were 
larger  it  did  not  affect  the  physique  of  those  remaining  behind.  But  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  it  h,as  been  only  the  strong  and  vigorous  that  go — the  old  people  and  the 
weaklings  remain  behind  in  Ireland.  That  has  arisen  from  several  causes.  One  of  the  causes 
is  that  the  authorities  in  the  United  States  have  become  particularly  strict  about  the  physical 
condition  of  the  immigrants  into  the  States  ;  they  have  a  stricter  medical  examination  when 
the  immigrants  land,  and  if  they  are  not  found  physically  fit  they  are  sent  back  again.  Then 
the  shipping  companies,  finding  that  they  had  to  carry  back  g7-atis  those  emigrants,  have 
become  very  particular,  so  that  before  a  shijiping  company  in  Ireland  will  take  an  emigrant, 
the  emigrant  has  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  is  not  suifering  from  tuberculosis  or 
scrofulous  glands  or  insanity  or  diseases  of  the  eyes.  The  emigrants  very  largely  have  to  get 
themselves  medically  examined  before  they  leave  home  at  all.  So  that  the  present  flow  of 
emigration,  though  smaller  in  volume,  has  a  much  more  serious  and  deleterious  effect  on 
the  physical  condition  of  the  population  of  the  country.  Now  as  to  the  number  of 
emigrants  :  from  1851  to  1901,  3,846,393  people  emigrated  in  those  fifty  years,  an 
average  of  77,000  in  the  year.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the  average  would  hardly 
reach  50,000.  I  could  give  you  the  particular  figures,  but  they  will  not  interest  you.  The 
taking  away  of  50,000  strong,  vigorous  men  and  women  every  year  from  the  country  has 
a  very  serious  effect.  According  to  the  Registrar-General,  of  those  50,000  on  an  average  who 
emigrate,  81-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  emigrants  are  between  fifteen  and  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
Therefore  of  the  50,000  over  40,000  were  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five." 


Browne,  9ti60-9673,         208.    By  tlie  Operation  of  these   causes   the   flower   of  the  rural 
Kelly  iim^n'ooi    pop^^l'^tion  is  depleted,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  weaklings  constitutes 
11211-11216.'  the  stock  from  which  the  population  of  Ireland  is  recruited.  To  the  effect  of 
this  both  witnesses  attributed  a  large  measure  of  the  increase  in  lunacy,  a 
subject  to  which  return  will  be  made  later  under  a  special  heading  of 
the  report. 


V.    Alleged  tendency  of  superior  stocks  in  all  classes  towards  a 

DIMINISHED  RATE  OF  REPRODUCTION. 

209.  The  alleged  tendency  of  the  superior  stocks  in  all  classes 
towards  a  diminished  rate  of  reproduction  deserves  some  notice  as  one  of 
the  possible  causes  of  physical  deterioration. 

210.  So  far  as  this  allegation  is  l)ased  upon  a  diminished  birth-rate, 
a  fact  general  in  varying  degrees  over  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  there 
appear  in  this  country  at  all  events  to  be  certain  compensating  considerations, 
inasmuch  as  the  Registrar-General's  Returns  show  that  among  the  factors 
in  the  reduced  birth-rate  are :  (1)  the  raising  of  the  age  at  which  marriages 
are  contracted,  and  (2)  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  illegitimate  births, 
both,  it  will  be  readily  agreed,  circumstances  tending  to  the  improvement 
rather  than  the  deterioration  of  the  race. 


211.  But  a  more  serious  view  has  been  taken  and  put  forward  by  high 
scientific  authority,  which,  if  correct,  points  to  a  condition  of  things  which 
cannot  in  the  long  run  fail  to  react  adversely  on  the  physical  characters 
of  the  people. 

212.  In  the  Huxley  lecture  for  1903,  Professor  Karl  Pearson  made 
this  announcement: — 

"  Looking  round  impassionately  from  the  calm  atmosphere  of  anthropology,  I  fear  there 
really  does  exist  a  lack  of  leaders  of  the  highest  intelligence,  in  science,  in  the  arts,  in  trade, 
even  in  politics.  I  do  seem  to  see  a  want  of  intelligence  in  the  British  merchant,  in  the  British 
professional  man  and  in  the  British"  workman.  I  believe  we  have  a  paucity,  just  now,  of  the 
better  intelligences  to  guide  us,  and  of  the  moderate  intelligences  to  be  successfully  guided.  The 
only  account  we  can  give  of  this  is  that  we  are  ceasing  as  a  nation  to  breed  intelligence  as  we  did 
fifty  to  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  mentally  better  stock  in  the  nation  is  not  reproducing  itself 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  did  of  old  ;  the  less  able,  and  the  less  energetic,  are  more  fertile  than  the 
better  stocks.  The  only  remedy,  if  one  be  possible  at  all,  is  to  alter  the  relative  fertility  of  the 
good  and  the  bad  stocks  in  the  community.  Let  us  have  a  census  of  the  effective  size  of 
families  among  the  intellectual  classes  now  and  a  comparison  with  the  effective  size  of  families 
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in  the  like  classes  in  the  first  half  of  last  century.  You  will,  I  feel  certain,  find,  as  in  the  case  of 
recent  like  censuses  in  America,  that  the  intellectual  classes  are  now  scarcely  reproducing  their 
own  numbers,  aod  ar»^  very  far  from  keeping  pace  with  the  total  growth  of  the  nation.  Compare 
in  another  such  census  the  fertility  of  the  more  intelligent  working  man  with  that  of  the  un- 
educated hand  labourer.  You  will,  I  again  feel  certain,  find  that  grave  changes  have  taken 
place  in  relative  fertility  during  the  last  forty  years.  We  stand,  I  venture  to  think,  at  the 
commencement  of  an  epoch  which  will  be  marked  by  a  great  dearth  of  abilitj'. 


Cunningham,  2271. 


The  remedy  lies  first  in  getting  the  intellectual  section  of  our  nation  to  realize  that  in 
telligence  can  be  aided  and  be  trained,  but  no  training  or  education  can  crenfe  it.  You  must 
breed  it :  that  is  the  broad  result  for  statecraft  which  flows  from  the  equality  in  inheritance  of 
the  psychical  and  the  physical  characters  in  man." 

213.  The  Committee  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  decide*^!  confirma- 
tion of  this  view.  Professor  Cunningham,  to  whom  the  point  was  referred, 
said  : — 

"  I  think  that  the  statement  is  a  pure  assumption.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  possibly 
measure  this  supposed  loss  of  inherited  intelligence — we  are  dealing  with  inherited  intelligence  . 
because  all  his  remarks  refer  to  inherited  intelligence — and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  ^unnmg  lam,  2270. 
solid  fact  in  support  of  such  a  view.  I  am  astonished  that  one  for  whom  I  entertain  so  high  an 
admiration  as  Professor  Pearson  should  have  put  forward  such  a  statement,  and  more  especially 
claim  for  it,  as  he  does,  that  it  emerges  from  the  '  calm  atmosphere '  which  is  supposed  to 
surround  the  anthropologist." 

Adding,  in  reply  to  a  further  question  : — 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  stocks  and  not  classes  which  breed  men  of  intellect. 
These  intellectual  stocks  are  found  in  all  classes,  high  and  low.  No  class  can  claim  intellect 
as  its  special  perquisite.  This  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  seeing  that  the  conditions  which  affect 
the  degree  of  fertility  in  the  higher  classes  are  not  as  a  rule  present  in  the  lower  classes. 
The  conditions  under  which  genius  or  outstanding  ability  appears  are  peculiar  and  very  little 
understood.  It  likewise  has  a  residence,  I  believe,  in  no  special  class  and  very  probably  in  no 
special  stock.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  physical  conditions  upon  which  genius  depends  may 
not,  in  certain  cases,  be  far  removed  from  the  domain  of  pathology." 

214.  T)r.^  Arthur  Shadwell  did  not  think  that,  beyond  the  general  fact 
mentioned  at  the  outset,  there  was  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  more 

capable  among  the  working  classes  are  not  reproducing  themselves  at  least  ^^^''-'^^eii,  12230-2. 
in  the  same  proportion  as  those  less  capable  of  putting  into  existence  per- 
sons who  are  physically  fit ;  indeed,  vigour  seemed  to  him  to  imply 
reproduction — meaning  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  natural  functions  of 
which  reproduction  is  one.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Gray,  a  competent 
witness,  said  : — 

"Anything  which  decreases  the  difference  between  the  birth-rate  and  the  ieath-rate  among 
the  superior  classes  and  increases  this  diffei'cnce  among  the  lower  classes  tends  to  produce  a  pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  the  average  national  physique.  The  tendency  of  the  population  in  Gray,  3267. 
modern  industrial  communities  to  concentrate  itself  in  large  towns  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
appear  to  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  birth-rate  of  the  superior  classes  and  of  decreasing  the 
death-rate  of  the  inferior  classes.  It  has  been  established  by  taking  a  census  of  the  size  of  the 
families  of  the  professional  classes  in  the  United  States  of  America,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease  in  the  size  of  their  families  within  recent  times,  and  that  these  intellectual  classes 
are  now  barely  reproducing  their  numbers." 

And  Sir  John  Gorst  was  impressed  by  the  idea  that  the  race  is  propagated 
in  the  greatest  proportion  by  the  least  fit  part  of  it,  the  restraints  on  marriage 
disappearing  as  you  reached  the  most  unfit. 

'215.  The  question  is  one  which  can  be  settled  only  when  brought  to  the 
test  of  definite  figures,  and  in  view  of  the  statements  made  by  Professor 
Pearson,  it  might  be  as  well  if  here,  as  in  America,  steps  were  taken  to  obtain, 
by  means  of  a  proper  census,  accurate  information  on  the  point, 

VI.  Food. 

216.  A  striking  consensus  of  opinion  was  elicited  as  to  the  effects  of 
improper  or  insuflficient  food  in  determining  physique,  and  this  factor  was 
acknowledged  by  every  witness  to  be  prominent  among  the  causes  to  which 
degenerative  tendencies  might  be  assigned,  though  in  one  or  two  cases  its  relative 
importance  was  thought  liable  to  exaggeration.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  Rees,  428.3-8. 
young  and  the  conditions  affecting  their  growth  and  development  that  the  matter 
must  be  studied  under  its  most  serious  aspect,  and  this  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
succeeding  section  of  the  report,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Committee  desire 
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to  consider  the  question  in  its  general  relation  to  the  health  of  the  people 
at  large. 

217.  Into  the  circumstances  affecting  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  the 
habits  of  the  community  enter  largely,  and  these  it  is  obvious  are  open  to  a 
great  variety  of  intluences,  moral,  industrial,  and  economic.  If,  as  one  witness 
emphatically  stated,  with  the  support  more  or  less  marked  of  others,  a  large 
proportion  of  British  houscAvives  are  tainted  with  incurable  laziness  and 
distaste  for  the  obligations  of  domestic  life,  they  will  naturally  have 
recourse  to  such  expedients  in  providing  food  foi-  their  families  as  involve 
them  in  least  trouble ;  if,  as  many  contended,  the  effect  of  female  labour  in 
factory  and  workshop  is  to  form  bad  wives  and  mothers,  any  changes  in  the 
industrial  conditions  of  the  people  that  increase  the  demand  for  this  class  of 
labour  react  upon  the  comfort  of  the  home,  and  the  economic  causes  that 
have  contributed  of  recent  years  to  the  production  of  tinned  foods  in 
enormous  quantities  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  home- 
cooking.  Changes,  moreover,  in  the  relative  cost  of  certain  articles  of  food, 
whether  brought  about  by  economic  or  fiscal  causes,  give  a  direction  to 
popular  taste,  which  it  may  take  generations  of  educative  influence  to 
correct. 

218.  If  competent  witnesses  are  to  be  believed,  the  progressive  decrease 
in  the  price  of  certain  articles  of  common  consumption,  such  as  tea,  has  not 
been  without  consequences  of  a  prejudicial  character.     Dr.  Purdon,  of 
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Belfast,  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Young  with  entire  approval  in  saying — 

"  People  are  living  so  much  on  tea  and  white  bread  and  jam,  instead  of  oatmeal  and 
milk.  They  are  using  these  cheap  jams,  and  there  is  the  white  bread  which  is  supplied  so 
cheaply,  which  does  not  contain  all  the  elements  of  nutrition.  In  former  times  the  children 
used  to  live  on  oatmeal  and  butter-milk  and  potatoes,  and  the  country  children  still  live  on  that, 
but  the  town  children  live  more  on  tea,  and  this  white  bread  and  jam.  Dr.  Purdon  considers — 
and  I  quite  agree  with  him — that  that  has  a  very  decidedly  deteriorating  influence." 

Evidence  was,  however,  given  that  white  bread  properly  made  was  as  rich 
in  nutritive  properties  as  any  form  of  brown  bread,  and  the  Committee  must 
not  be  understood  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  either. 

219.  Dr.  Robert  Hutchison,  whose  authority  on  this  point  is  unques- 
tioned, said — 

"If  I  were  asked  to  state  the  chief  fault  in  the  diet  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country, 
I  should  say  it  is  the  excessive  use  of  tea  and  bread." 

It  is  not  so  much  the  actual  deleterious  effect  of  tea,  though  on  that  point 
much  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  generally 
consumed  it  produces  anaemia  and  neurosis,  as  that  the  money  spent  upon 
it  might  with  much  greater  profit  be  spent  on  other  things.  Dr.  Hutchison 
went  on  to  say  he  would  like  to  see  porridge  and  milk  substituted  for 
bread  and  jam.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  had  the  same  story  to  tell  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  who  have  come  to  regard  bread  and  tea  as  n  higher  and  better 
class  of  food  than  potatoes  and  milk,  or  porridge  and  milk;  a  sentiment  which 
he  describes  as  growing  more  obdurate  every  day. 

220.  Both  Drs.  Mackenzie  and  Hutchison  laid  great  stress  on  balance  in  the 
formation  of  a  scientific  dietary,  as  well  as  on  quantity.  Dr.  Hutchison 
explained  that  whereas  the  physiological  standard  for  a  man  of  average 
weight  demands  3,500  units  of  energy,  and  for  the  upkeep  of  his  body  125 
grammes  of  the  chemical  substance  called  proteid,  that  is  to  say,  nitrogenous 
material  found  in  certain  foods,  observation  showed  the  diet  of  the  Edinburgh 
labourer  rleficient  by  280  units  of  energy  and  by  13  grammes  of  proteid ; 
while  in  York  the  average  diet,  according  to  Mr.  Rowntree,  was  17  per  cent, 
below  standard  in  energy  and  29  per  cent,  too  low  in  proteids.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  deficient  supply  of  energy  is  to  lower  physical  efficiency 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  work  of  which  the  man  is  capable.  Where  the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  upon  food  is  limited,  it  is  of  special  impor- 
tance to  get  the  proper  materials,  and  it  is  in  selection  that  the  defects  of 
EngHsh  habits  come  out  most  prominently.    As  one  witness  said — 

"  They  do  not  understand  how  to  provide  themselves  with  proper  food.  They  may  have 
plenty  of  food,  but  it  is  not  proper  food ;  it  is  tinned  food,  easily  got,  and  badly  prepared." 
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221.  The  question  of  tea  as  an  article  of  general  consumption  requires  a 
little  further  notice.  In  a  statement  furnished  to  the  Committee,  relating  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  working  class  children  in  Ancoats,  one  of 
the  poorest  districts  of  Manchester,  these  words  are  used — 

Another  fruitful  and  one  of  the  most  unsuspected  causes  of  deterioration  lies  in  the  long  ingrained  Ap])endix  XXII. 
ludiit  of  tea  drinking  at  breakfast  and  other  times  in  the  factories  and  foundries  oj  the  City.  Tea 
diinkiiig,  if  it  really  were  so,  might  not  be  harmful,  but  unfortunately  the  mixture  drunk  can 
hardly  be  called  tea  at  all.  More  frequently  than  not  boiling  water  is  poured  on  to  too  large  an 
amount  of  poor  tea  leaves  and  is  left  to  stand  until  the  tea  has  become  almost  a  stew,  and  this  dark 
and  nasty  mixture  is  drunk,  sometimes  three  and  four  times  a  day,  by  hundreds  of  young  lads, 
setting  up  frequently  various  forms  of  varicocele,  and  is  responsible  for  several  kindred  evils 
(excessive  costiveness,  etc.)  We  were  informed  by  the  late  Chief  Eecniiting  Officer  in  Manchester 
some  time  ago  that  a  very  large  pi'oportion  of  young  men  rejected  for  the  Army  had  been  refused 
on  account  of  ailments  brought  about  by  this  practice." 


222.  Mr.  Atkins  also  referred  to  the  observations  of  Colonel  Leetham  on  Atkins,  2954. 
this  point.    He  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  rejected  for  enlist- 
ment were  heavy  tea  drinkers  who  suffered  from  one  form  or  another  of 
varicocele,  and  were,  in  consequence,  unfitted  for  long  marches. 

223.  Dr.  Hawkes'  experience  of  female  workers  employed  in  factories 

and  workshops  in  Finsbury  pointed  to  the  same  abuse  of  tea.     In  the  {3iYo-i3i25. 

case  of  many  of  these,  tea  is  the  only  thing  consumed  l)efore  starting  to 

their  work  from  places  in  remote  parts  of  the  suburbs.    During  some  years' 

work  at  a  large  Metropolitan  Dispensary,  he  found  that  80  per  cent,  of 

women  and  girls  who  came  under  his  notice  never  touched  solid  food  till 

the  middle  of  the  day :  pickles  and  vinegar  were  then  often  the  staple  of 

the  "  solid "  meal  with  tea,  and  tea  again  in  the  afternoon  ;  three  or  four 

pints  of  "  tea  poison  "  being  thus  absorbed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  An 

enormous  amount  of  dyspepsia  is  thus  set  up,  which  rapidly  assumes  acute 

forms,  with  the  result  that  alcohol,  at  first  taken  to  allay  pain,  is  frequently 

the  final  refuge. 

224.  With  indifference  as  to  the  proper  distribution  of  meals  and  gross 
ignorance  of  the  right  selection  of  foods  required  for  them,  a  very  general 
disinclination  prevails  to  spend  sufficient  money  upon  food,  even  among  those 
with  ample  resources.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  with  greater  knowledge 
the  poor  might  live  much  more  cheaply  than  they  do,  but  with  all  classes  the 
tendency  appears  to  be  to  spend  as  little  as  possible  on  food.  Young 
men  are  said  to  take  better  care  of  themselves  in  this  respect  than  the  other 

sex,  as  they  are  not  under  the  temptation  to  spend  money  in  personal  ll^'^i^e-l' 
adornment,  an  object  for  which  women  will,  it  is  said,  stint  themselves 
in  food  to  a  terrible  degree,  and  sacrifice  many  other  necessaries  of  life. 


225.  The  desire  for  pleasure  is  stated  to  be  another  fruitful  cause  of  the 
withdrawal  from  working  class  budgets  of  money  that  should  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  food.    Mr.  Eccles  said — 

"  There  is  a  vast  deal  more  pleasure  amongst  the  working  classes  now  than  there  was — I 
mean  pleasure  which  requires  money  wasted  on  it." 


Other  witnesses  spoke  of  the  taint  with  which  the  love  of  amuse- 
ment was  infecting  large  sections  of  the  population,  especially  amusement  in 
the  form  of  cheap  excitement,  the  desire  for  some  sort  of  sensation,  com- 
parable to  the  aforesaid  dietary  of  pickles  and  vinegar. 

226.  Betting   figures   prominently   among   pleasures    of   this    kind,  ^^^^^ 
and  much  privation  in  the  homes  of  workmen  is  due  to  losses  so  in-  Hawkes,  ' 
curred,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  win,  the  family  dietary  is  not  im-  ^sogi-isioo. 
proved,  but  the  proceeds  of  the  successful  gamble  go  in  drink.    The  taste 
for  betting  is  unhappily  not  confined  to  men  ;  women,  and  even  children, 
according  to  Dr.  Hawkes,  being  very  ready  to  partake  of  this  form  of 
excitement. 
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227.  In  estimating  the  causes  which  contribute  to  render  the  poor  care- 
less of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  conditions  o£  proper  feeding,  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  the  extreme  narrowness  and  squalor  of  their  surroundings.  Under 
any  aspect  of  this  multiform  problem,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  away  for  long 
from  the  housing  difficulty,  and  it  enters  very  largely  into  the  matter 
immediately  under  discussion  ;  houses  that  were  originally  built  for  one 
family  have,  by  the  operation  of  pressure  upon  limited  space  and  high  rents, 
become  occupied  by  several,  but  often  only  one  room  in  the  whole  house 
contains  a  grate  of  proper  service  for  cooking,  with  the  result  that  a  large 
number  of  tenements  do  not  contain  the  requisite  apparatus  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  food,  and  the  culinary  art,  if  practised  at  all,  is  reduced  to  its 
crudest  form  of  expression.  Looking  to  the  large  rents  that  accrue  to  the 
proprietors  of  these  premises  by  their  sub-division  into  so  many  separate 
tenements,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  require  that  every  tenement  let  for  the 
occupation  of  a  family  should  include  a  grate  suitable  for  cooking. 

228.  The  extent  to  which  tinned  food  has  superseded  other  kinds  was 
the  subject  of  some  emphatic  comment  by  a  lady  who  claimed  to  know  much 
of  the  habits  of  the  people  at  home  and  abroad.  In  one  farmhouse,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  a  well -stocked  garden,  there  was  nothing  but 
tinned  veo^etables  and  tinned  fruits  besides  tinned  food  for  breakfast  and 
dinner.  This  she  attributed  partly  to  laziness  and  partly  to  ignorance. 
The  nearer  you  come  to  London  the  more  infamous,  in  her  opinion,  the 
food  and  cookery,  young  women  caring  for  nothing  but  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment ;  their  failure  to  make  the  home  attractive  was,  she  believed,  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  rural  exodus,  and  while  on  this  subject  she  described  the 
conditions  of  squalor  and  discomfort  with  which  she  was  familiar. 

229.  It  has  already  been  indicated  in  an  earlier  section  of  this 
report  that  for  the  pui  pose  of  bringing  home  to  the  people  the  importance 
of  properly  selected  and  carefully  prepared  food  there  is  much  room  for 
training  of  a  socially  educative  character  among  girls  and  young  women. 
Both  Mrs.  Close,  the  witness  just  quoted,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyttelton  agreed 
that  the  teaching  at  present  imparted  in  schools  was  of  little  value,  partly 
because  of  the  unpractical  character  given  to  it  by  some  managers,  but  mainly 
because  of  the  early  age  at  which  children  leave  school.  The  evidence,  how- 
ever, on  this  point  is  somewhat  conflicting.  Mrs.  Lyttelton  was  of  opinion  that 
something  of  a  different  nature  was  perhaps  more  wanted,  and  instanced  the 
tenement  classes  that  have  been  established  in  New  York  with  some 
success.  She  would  like  to  see  the  people  instructed  in  cookery  in  their 
own  houses  or  in  kitchens  fitted  up  like  those  within  their  experience,  and 
employing  the  simplest  utensils  ;  by  these  means  she  believed  they  could  be 
familiarised  with  processes  for  using  up  vegetable  and  garden  stuff,  which 
would  tend  to  economical  and  wholesome  living.  Both  she  and  Dr. 
Hutchison  thought  much  might  be  done  by  mothers'  meetings  and  lectures 
conducted  on  simple  and  practical  lines,  which  might  be  supplemented,  after 
interest  had  beeen  awakened,  by  the  distribution  of  leaflets,  undertaken  by 
health  visitors  in  the  employment  of  the  local  authority  or  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  it. 

230.  The  Committee  believe  that  all  these  methods  are  valuable :  nor 
would  the  question  of  cost  form  an  obstacle.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be 
small,  and  secondly  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  unnecessary,  as  once  a 
generation  of  competent  mothers  and  housewives  had  been  brought  into 
being,  a  family  tradition  would  be  created  which  would  contribute  to  pre- 
serve higher  ideals  of  domestic  comfort  and  better  standards  of  life.  To 
these  ends  the  Committee  think  that  a  further  step  might  be  taken  within 
the  near  future,  and  continuation  classes  for  domestic  instruction  organized, 
at  which  the  attendance  of  girls  who  have  left  school  should  be  made  obligatory 
twice  a  week  during  certain  months  of  the  year.  The  courses  of  instruction  at  such 
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classes  should  cover  every  branch  of  domestic  hygiene,  including  the  preparation 
of  food,  the  practice  of  household  cleanliness,  the  tendance  and  feeding  of 
young  children,  the  proper  requirements  of  a  family  as  to  clothing,  everything 
in  short  that  would  equip  a  young  girl  for  the  duties  of  a  housewife. 

2?A.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  judicious  discretion  shoidd  not  be 
permitted  in  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  at  such  classes  :  girls 
in  domestic  service,  for  example,  might  properly  be  exempt,  as  the  Committee 
were  informed  that  comfortable  homes  are  as  a  rule  to  be  found  among  the 
working  classes  where  the  wives  have  had  the  advantage  of  this  training; 
factory  operatives  are,  on  the  other  hand,  said  to  make  the  worst  wives,  and 
to  facilitate  their  attendance  at  such  classes  some  modification  of  their  hours 
of  work  might  be  introduced. 

232.  Further  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Cookery  in  Schools  will  be 
made  in  the  next  section,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  lay  down  here  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  should  be  guided  so  as  to  form  a  preparation  for  Continua- 
tion Classes.  The  teaching  of  cookery  should  be  directed  to  the  selection, 
economy,  and  preparation  of  the  material  l)est  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
poorer  classes,  including  the  requirements  of  young  children.  It  should  have 
for  its  object  the  constant  repetition  of  those  processes  most  in  request  in 
cottage  households,  with  a  view  to  impressing  them  as  firmly  as  possible  on 
the  minds  of  the  scholars,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  use  such  apparatus 
and  utensils  as  under  favourable  conditions  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor.  The  syllabus  of  instruction  should  be  drawn  up  by  some 
one  with  immediate  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  class  from  which  the 
children  under  instruction  are  drawn  ;  it  should  vary  for  urban  and  rural 
schools ;  it  should  be  modest  in  scope  but  thorough  in  application,  attentive 
to  detail,  but  yet  l)ased  on  some  broad  principle  of  domestic  effectiveness  ; 
and,  above  all,  it  should  provide  as  much  practical  work  as  possible,  to  the 
exclusion  of  mere  excursions  into  theory  and  demonstrations  which  tire  with- 
out exciting  interest.  Wherever  practicable  the  material  cooked  should  be 
served  and  eaten  in  the  presence  of  those  that  have  prepared  it,  and  in  all 
circumstances  the  greatest  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  utility  of 
the  task  upon  which  the  scholars  have  been  engaged.  For  this  reason  no 
scientific  terminology  should  be  introduced  into  lessons  on  the  chemistry  of 
food,  but  the  practical  value  of  the  different  articles  of  diet  should  be  stated 
in  the  simplest  and  homeliest  language. 

233.  No  evidence  was  taken  on  Adulteration,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  opportunities  offered  to  the  adulterator  by  the  change  from  the  home 
production  of  many  articles  of  food  to  supply  through  the  channels  of  trade 
has  had  a  deleterious  efi^ect  on  public  health.  The  Committee's  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  under  the  powers 
conferred  on  it  by  the  Act  of  1899,  has  fixed  standards  of  purity  fin*  milk 
and  butter,  and  they  cannot  but  think  it  highly  exj)edient  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should,  with  proper  expert  assistance,  be  authorised 
to  fix  some  standard,  which  should  of  course  be  a  reasonably  high  one, 
for  all  foods  and  drinks.  This  has  now  to  be  done  by  the  Public  Analyst, 
subject  very  often  to  prolonged  and  costly  police  proceedings,  and  the 
standard  arrived  at  necessarily  differs  according  to  the  views  of  individuals 
and  the  strength  of  evidence  in  a  particular  prosecution. 

234.  It  appears  to  the  Committee  that  in  regard  to  food,  as  in  other 
matters,  there  is  something  wanting  to  the  ideal  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  a  department  of  public  health,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  this 
aspect  of  the  Board's  administrative  functions  should  receive  greater 
attention. 


235.  The  Committee  are  aware  that  there  is  nothing  heroic  about  these 
remedies,  but  they  believe  that  by  combined  pressure  in  the  directions  in- 
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dicated,  and  the  enlistment  of  an  active  public  sentiment  in  their  favour, 
much  might  be  done  in  a  few  years  to  reduce  evils  which  are  not  only  a 
standing  reproach  to  certain  classes  of  the  nation,  but  constitute  a  serious 
menace  to  its  general  well-being. 

VII.  Conditions  Attending  Life  of  Juvenile  Population. 
i.  Introdmtory . — Infant  Mortality. 

236.  Enough  has  alread)?^  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  Report  to  demon- 
**trate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  waste  that  goes  on  under  the  name  of 
"  infant  mortality,"  but  before  discussing  the  subject  matter  of  the  present 
section  under  certain  particular  aspects,  the  broad  facts  of  this  annual  sacrifice, 
and  some  conclusions  to  which  they  point,  require  a  little  separate  notice, 

237.  Among  the  more  highly  organised  nations,  where  the  tendency  to 
a  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  becomes  more  or  less  noticeable,  the  means  by 
which  infant  mortality  can  be  averted  present  a  social  problem  of  the  first 
importance.  Unfortunately  in  the  volume  of  vital  statistics,  from  which  so 
many  consolatory  reflections  are  drawn,  infant  mortality  remains  a  dark  page. 
The  Registrar-General  in  his  last  report  lays  down  that  "  the  mortality  among 

II  infants  and  very  young  children  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  valuable  test 

i  of  salubrity."    Since  the  date  of  that  report.  Dr.  Tatham  has  caused  to  be 

prepared,  at  the  Committee's  request,  certain  interesting  statistics  respecting 
g  infantile  mortality  in  England  and  Wales,  at  two  quinquennial  periods  a 

'I  quarter  of  a  century  apart.    The  tables,  six  in  number,  show  the  mortality 

among  male  and  female  infants  separately — (a)  in  town  as  distinguished  from 
.  country ;  (b)  among  legitimate  as  distinguished  from  illegitimate  infants. 

He  has  also  furnished  the  Committee  with  a  careful  analysis  of  the  tabular 

returns,  and  as  this  analysis  is  very  full,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
i  Appendix  VA.  appendix,  where  will  be  found  the  six  tables  referred  to,  and  also  Dr. 
1  Tatliam's  remarks  upon  them. 

238.  Three  facts  stand  out  prominently  as  the  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion :  first,  that  infantile  mortality  in  this  country  has  not  decreased 
materially  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  notwithstanding  that  the  general 
death-rate  has  fallen  considerably ;  secondly,  that  the  mortality  among 
illegitimate  children  is  enormously  greater  than  among  children  born  in  wed- 
lock ;  thirdly,  that  about  one-half  the  mortality  occurs  in  the  first  three 

J  months  of  life. 

\ 

239.  The  evidence  furnished  by  a  variety  of  witnesses  is  confirmatory 
i                         of  the  conclusions  to  which  these  figures  point.    According  to  Dr.  Chalmers, 

of  Glasgow,  where  the  infant  death-rate  varies  in  different  districts  from  63 
to  217  per  1,000  births  (that  for  the  whole  city  being  141),  "  Quite  one-third 
Chalmers,  5958.  .^^^^^^^  deaths  occur  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  life."    In  certain  parts  of 

London,  where  the  proportion  of  persons  living  in  one  or  two-roomed 
i  Appendix xiiL,  4.  tenements  exceeds  3o  per  cent.,  it  has  already  been  seen  that  this  death-rate 
reaches  223.  Preston,  with  nearly  half  its  female  population  occupied  (30 
per  cent,  being  married),  has  an  average  rate  for  the  ten  years  to  1900  of  236, 
Burnley  of  210,  and  Blackburn,  with  a  still  higher  percentage  of  married 
women  employed,  of  200.  In  Sheffield,  where  the  general  rate  in  1901  was 
201,  it  went  up  in  one  district  to  234,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  parts  of 
the  country,  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  such  rates  are  vastly  exceeded. 

240.  Coming  to  particulars  illustrative  of  these  conditions,  Mr.  Wilson 
speaking  of  Dundee,  said  :  "  It  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  find  a  woman  had 
had  as  many  as  thirteen  children,  and  had  lost  eleven  or  twelve  out  of  that 
number,  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  them."  Mrs.  Greenwood,  in  a  paper 
submitted  relating  to  Sheffield,  says  :  "One  woman  I  know  has  buried  seven- 
teen out  of  eighteen  children,  another  has  had  sixteen  sons,  of  whom  only 
six  are  living,"  though  neither  of  them  had  worked  out  of  their  homes  since 
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marriage.  Nor,  in  her  opinion,  is  such  waste  necessarily  connected  Avith 
poverty  ;  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  constantly  occur  o  wing- 
to  the  practice  of  even  well-to-do  mothers  exposing  imperfectly-clad  children 
to  cold  while  gossiping  with  neighbours.  Among  a  certain  nmnber  of  -^ppeii'iix  v.,  35. 
mothers  questioned  in  Hanley  and  Longton,  it  appeared  that  38  per  cent,  of 
the  children  born  to  them  had  died  in  infancy,  and  the  state  of  the  case  in 
many  Lancashire  towns  is  certainly  no  better ;  thus  in  Burnley  one  woman  is 
said  to  have  had  twenty  children  and  buried  sixteen,  all  having  died  between  Appendix  v.,  49. 
one  and  eleven  months  of  age  ;  in  this  case  the  father  was  a  collier  in  good 
wages  and  the  mother  stayed  at  home.  At  Accrington  things  have  become 
so  bad  as  to  lead  to  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  a  conference  convened  by 
the  Mayor,  as  the  result  of  which  exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  conditions 
under  which  children  are  brought  up  has  been  demanded. 

241.  In  a  detailed  discussion  on  the  subject  of  extreme  value  to  those  -^ppen'ii^f  v. 
who  may  undertake  further  investigation,  Miss  Anderson  was  good  enough 

to  supplement  her  original  evidence,  and  the  Committee  fully  endorse  the 
conclusions  at  which  she  arrives.  The  connexion  between  infant  mortality 
and  (i)  bad  or  insufficient  feeding,  and  (ii)  the  overcrowding  of  one  or  two- 
roomed  tenements,  is  no  doubt  established,  but  though  the  facts  seem  to  point 
to  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  also  connected  with  the  employment  of 
mothers,  the  information  is  not  so  complete  as  might  be  desired.  Miss 
Anderson  indicates  two  directions  in  which  this  information  should  be  sought : 

(i)  localisation  of  the  infant  mortality  rates  in  a  systematic  way  for  particular  Appendix  v,  25-7. 
areas  m  industrial  towns  where  the  workers  of  selected  industries  live  ;  and 

(ii)  general  infant  mortality  rates  for  selected  industries  throughout  the 
country. 

242.  The  Registrar-General's  records,  which  she  points  out  might  be  Appendix  v,  11. 
available  in  throwing  light  on  this  important  question,  are  confined  to  show- 
ing the  occupations  of  mothers  of  illegitimate  infants,  and  the  Committee 

think  that  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  expanded  to  show  the  occupa- 
tions (if  any)  of  married  mothers.  In  this  connexion  the  Committee  desire 
to  call  attention  to  a  point  of  considerable  importance.  At  the  Brussels 
Congress  on  Hygiene  in  1903,  the  absence  of  any  registration  of  still- births 
in  Great  Britain  was  noticed,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  i']53-4. 
complete  figures  as  to  infant  mortality.    Every  witness  who  was  questioned  ,     '  ^ 

,1  1  •      .  I'll.  1  ,  -I     ■,      A,  •  Cuiiningham,  2293, 4 

on  the  subject  agreed  ui  deplormg  the  present  neglect,  and  the  Committee 

are  emphatically  of  opinion  that  \still-births  should  be  registered,  as  apart 

from  the  advantages  a  system  of  registration  would  have  in  making  it  easier  ^'^^1'"^'"^'  ^957-8. 

to  bring  home  instances  of  mal-practice,  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  to  the  Q*^-^-^- 

frequency  of  still-births  would  be  of  great  value  towards  elucidating  the  Greenwood,  8173. 

causes  of  infant  mortality  by  throwing  light  on  the  ante-natal  conditions 

prejudicial  to  the  survival  of  the  foetus. 

243.  With  a  view  to  the  protection  of  infant  life,  another  point  arises  on 
which  it  would  be  expedient  to  amend  the  Registration  Laws.  By  the  system 
under  which  deaths  are  registered,  a  medical  certificate  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  registration  of  a  death,  or  the  burial 
of  a  dead  body,  although  the  certificate  is  always  asked  for  by  the  Registrar. 
Having  regard  to  the  heavy  mortality  affecting  "children  of  tender  years,  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  death  of  no  child  should  be  registered  in 

the  absence  of  a  medical  certificate  as  to  the  cause  of  death.    Every  witness  Sle^gg^gttg^ 
who  touched  the  subject  was  strongly  in  favour  of  this  amendment  of  the  oowding,  4915-9. 
law  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  home  to  the  careless  parent  the  conse-  Greenwood,  sni,  2. 
quences  of  culpable  neglect. 


244.  In  this  connexion  the  subject  of  infant  insurance  was  also  con- 
sidered.    As  to  the  propriety  of  interfering  with  this  practice  diff'erent 


Booth,  1016-9. 
fott,  1749. 

opinions  were  expressed,  though  it  was  the  general  view  that  it  contributed  -"^tidns,  2944-6. 
to  parental  negligence.   On  the  whole  it  was  thought  that  if  restricted  so  as  Maiins,  3i36-3i4i. 
to  cover  the  actual  expenses  of  burial  its  principal  abuses  would  disappear.  Coiiie,  3916,7. 
The  evidence  of  Sir  Lambert  Ormsby,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Smith,  8497-9. 
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Oniisby,  12573- 
12591. 


Surgeons  in  Ireland,  upon  Irish  practice  in  this  regard  pointed  to  the  preva- 
lence of  a  very  low  view  on  the  part  of  many  medical  men  in  respect  of  their 
obligations  toward  the  security  of  infant  life  under  the  conditions  touching 
insurance  in  that  country. 

245.  The  Committee  do  not  think  that  upon  the  evidence  they  are  in  a. 
position  to  make  any  definite  recommendation  on  this  point,  but  they 
consider  that  the  operation  of  the  practice  should  be  carefully  watched. 


Mackenzie,  6742- 
6781,  6900-2. 


Eichholz,  556-560. 


Ash  by,  8671-7 


Malins,  3123-9, 
3203-5. 


ii. — Hei-edit(u-y  Taint. 

246.  So  far  as  the  Committee  are  in  a  position  to  judge,  the  influence 
of  heredity  in  the  form  of  the  transmission  of  any  direct  taint  is  not  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  production  of  degenerates. 

247.  Prof.  Cunningham's  views,  that  inferior  bodily  characters,  the  result 
of  poverty  and  not  of  vice  are  not  transmissible,  were  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  who  at  the  outset  of  his  interesting  evidence  elaborated  a  distinc- 
tion between  inheritable  characters  and  their  environmental  modifications,  the 
result  c»f  these  last  being  imposed  on  the  individual  b}^  his  life  history  and 
not  therefore  transmissible  to  the  offspring.  Dr.  Eichholz  was  disposed  to 
go  further  and  sought  to  explain  how  some  mysterious  law  of  transmitted 
impulse  made  for  the  recuperation  of  each  generation,  the  unborn  child 
fighting  strenuously  for  its  own  health  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  and 
ai living  in  the  world  with  a  full  chance  of  living  a  normal  physical  existence. 
This  view  he  supported  by  the  assertion  that  the  number  of  children  born 
healthy  in  the  worst  districts  was  very  great,  he  himself  putting  it  at  not  less 
than  90  per  cent.  Dr.  Ashby  thought  this  was  only  partially  true,  as  nature  too 
often  failed  in  its  effort,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  would  not  even  concede  so 
much,  as  investigations  into  the  effect  of  food  on  guinea-pigs  during  preg- 
nancy had,  he  said,  shown  that  the  embryo  suff'ers  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  mother.  He  quoted  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Noel  Paton  that  "  the 
nourishment  of  the  maternal  tissues  seems  to  take  precedence  over  the 
nutrition  of  the  foetus." 

•248.  The  Committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  hear  on  this  point  Dr. 
Edward  Malins,  President  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  who  thought  the  testi- 
mony of  experienced  persons  was  on  the  whole  in  accordance  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Dr.  Eichholz.  He  would  say  that  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of 
children  were  born  physically  healthy,  whatever  the  condition  of  the  mother 
might  be  antecedently,  so  far  confirming  the  opinion  that  nature  intends  all 
to  have  a  fair  start.  Dr.  Malins  kindly  undertook  on  behalf  of  the 
Obstetrical  Society  to  institute  an  enquiry  among  the  Lying-in-Charities 
and  Hospitals  in  London  which  should  furnish  information  on  these  facts  ; 
this  enquiry  is  unfortunately  not  complete.  The  Committee  were,  however, 
supplied  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Eichholz  with  evidence  which  did  tend  to 
establish  this  conclusion  from  the  Medical  Officers  working  for  the  Koyal 
Maternit)^  Charity,  and  from  the  Paddington  and  Kensington  Workhouse 
Infirmaries. 

249.  The  Committee  cannot  ignore  these  opinions  though  it  may  well 
be  that  the  depressing  effects  of  the  life-struggle  on  parents  are,  nevertheless, 
in  some  measure  transmitted  to  the  off'spring"  At  any  rate  some  vulnera- 
bility towards  disease  may  co-exist  with  a  superficially  healthy  appearance, 
and  granted  unfavourable  environment  the  seeds  of  degeneration  are  not 
long  in  producing  a  rank  harvest.  The  consolation  of  the  doctrine  lies 
in  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  working  for  the  removal  of  the  causes  which 
are  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  each  successive  generation,  an  encourage- 
ment which  is  immensely  strengthened  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  con- 
cerned as  to  the  immediate  eff"ect  upon  growth  and  development  brought  about 
by  the  withdrawal  of  even  the  most  unpromising  material  from  noxious 
surroundings. 
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250.  It  must  be  remembered  that  even  Professor  Cunningham,  Avhile  '''"i  iingiiam,  2210, 
denying  the  influence  of  heredity  in  most  cases,  expressed  the  firm  belief 

that  diseases  such  as  syphilis  and  alcoholism  transmit  their  elfects  to  the  iliird 
and  fourth  generation — and  in  this  opinion  the  Committee  fully  concur. 

iii. — Employment  of  Mothers  late  in  Pregnancy  and  too  soon  after  Childbirth. 

251.  A  very  general  agreement  was  expressed  that  the  factory  employ- 
ment of  mothers  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  offspring,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
but  opinions  differed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  the  practical  steps  that 
-could  be  taken  to  remedy  it.    It  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  acute  form  in 

the  Pottery  districts  and  in  textile  mills.     Speaking  from  an  extensive  oainett  9015-9034 

experience  of  the  Potteries,  Miss  Garnett  declared  that  married  women's  9116-9122,  9345- 

labour  was  really  the  root  of  all  the   mischief ;  the  children  are  born 

very    weakly     they    are    improperly    fed,   and  placed    in    the  charge 

of    incapable   people.     She  admitted    the    impossibility   of  interference 

by  any  general  prohibition,  but  thought  the  period  during  which  women 

are  not  permitted  to  return  to  work  after  their  confinement  should  be  extended. 

Drs.  Scott  and  Young,  certifying  factory  surgeons  of  long  standing,  took  the  scott  1834-8,  1888 

.sa.me   view.      Miss    Anderson    acknowledged    the   evil   in   evidence,  but  ^^^^  2169  2i7'> 

her  appreciation  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  led  her   to  pause  '^""^ 

before  subscribing  to  the  prudence  of  any  legislative    change.     As  the 

result  of  further   consideration  the  Committee  were   favoured   with    the  Anderson  1590-161 3 

Memorandum  already  described,  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  Appendix  v. 

with  a  fulness  of  detail  and  wealth  of  information  that  have  rendered  it 

unnecessary  to  go  further  for  the  basis  of  the  following  paragraphs, 

252.  The  existing  law  requires  that  no  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  ''^rp*"^*!!^ 
knowingly  allow  a  woman  to  be  employed  within  four  weeks  after  she  has 
given  birth  to  a  child.    Thus  no  legal  offence  arises  unless  the  occupier,  with 

a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  is  yet  responsible  for  the  employment,  a 
situation  which,  in  the  ordinary  conditions  attending  factory  labour,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prove.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  these  circumstances 
prosecutions  are  infrequent  or  abortive,  and  though  there  may  be  a  pretty 
tmiforni  observation  of  the  law,  cases  in  which  it  is  broken  are  numerous  in 
some  districts,  amounting  it  is  thought  to  general  evasion. 

253.  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
mothers  of  young  children  are  employed  in  factories  can  only  be  roughly 
determined,  nor  are  the  means  forthcoming  for  an  accurate  judgment  of  its 
effects  on  infant  mortality,  but  the  enquiries  of  three  members  of  Miss 
Anderson's  staff— in  Dundee  (jute),  Preston,  Burnley,  and  Blackburn 
(cotton),  Hanley  and  Longton  (potteries) — did  lead  to  their  noting  in  those 
towns  "  A  very  striking  degree  and  amount  of  ignorance  of  maternal  duties, 
especially  of  feeding  and  cleanliness."  In  Blackburn,  Preston,  and  Burnley 
it  is  estimated  that  of  women  employed,  37-9  percent.,  30'5  per  cent,,  and  Appendix  v.,  1 6. 
33-5  per  cent,  respectively  are  married  or  widowed.  In  the  several  towns  of 
the  Pottery  district  the  proportion  varies  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  The 
three  ladies  quoted  by  Miss  Anderson  were  unanimous  as  to  the  stress  and 
strain  involved  in  the  "  employment  of  women  from  girlhood,  all  through 
married  life,  and  through  child-bearing "  ;  the  decreasing  physical  capacity 
of  the  child-bearing  woman  brings  her  at  last  some  relief  at  the  hands 
of  the  manager  of  the  mill,  and  she  is  sent  away,  often  to  take  up  the 
equally  unsuitable  occupation  of  charwoman  or  house-scrubber.  In  this 
connection  Miss  Paterson  says — 

"  Great  harm  is  done  and  suffering  occasioned  to  the  women  by  their  remaining  at  work   »       d'   V  31 
too  long  before  confinement  as  well  as  by  their  returning  too  soon  after  it.    Factory  managers, 
doctors,  health  visitors,  and  workers  themselves  are  agreed  that  the  four  weeks  aljsence  is 
often  shortened  to  three  or  even  less." 

254.  As  an  instance  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  care  for  the  children 
that  follows,  a  subject  on  which  she  was  able  to  form  very  definite  ideas, 
she  gave  particulars  of  144  cases  where  the  health  visitors  found  two,  three 


Appendix  V.,  14. 
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Aiipeiidix  v.,  32.  or  iiiore  very  young  children  left  alone  in  the  house  (in  soroe  cases  locked 
in)  while  the  mother  was  at  the  mill,  with  only  such  food  as  the  mother 
could  prepare  over  night  or  in  the  early  morning  before  leaving.  Definite 
arrangements  with  another  woman  to  take  charge  of  the  children  seem  less 

Appendix  V.,  34.  common  in  Dundee  than  in  Lancashire  and  the  Potteries.  It  was  stated 
by  two  doctors  in  Preston  that  a  large  number  of  premature  births  were 
attributable  to  continued  work  in  the  mill  during  pregnancy,  and  members 
of  the  profession  in  Blackburn  held  that  the  evil  of  the  employment  of 
women  during  that  period  was  aggravated  by  their  desire  to  earn  as  much 
as  possible  before  they  are  forced  to  give  up  work.  In  Preston  it  is  found 
that  factory  operatives  are  in  the  habit  of  nursing  their  babies  at  meal  times, 
and  before  and  after  the  day's  work  at  the  mill ;  but  in  Burnley  this  is 
exceptional,  while  greater  ignorance  and  unintentional  cruelty  in  the  giving 
of  unsuitable  food  seem  to  be  common.    In  the  Potteries  Miss  Martindale 

Appendix  V,,  35.  notcs  the  cffccts  ou  infant  life  of  improper  feeding  and  the  "appalling  ignor- 
ance and  objections  to  being  taught." 


Appendix  V.,  37. 


255.  Coming  to  the  causes  that  render  the  labour  of  mothers  necessary. 
Miss  Anderson  enumerated  them  thus : 

(i.)  Death  of  father,  or  lack  of  employment,  or  inadequacy  of  father's 
wage. 

(ii.)  Desertion  of  father. 

(iii.)  Fear  on  mother's  part  of  loss  of  future  work  in  factory, 
(iv.)  Preference  for  factory  over  domestic  work. 

Miss  Anderson  points  out  that  some  of  these  causes  may  be  traced  to 
the  concentration  of  women's  industries  in  districts  where  there  is  absence  of 
men's  occupations,  and,  so  far  as  these  are  due  to  economic  and  social 
circumstances  not  immediately  alterable,  she  considers  that  more  may  be 
effected,  and  the  operation  attended  with  fewer  comiterbalancing  dis- 
advantages, by  working  towards  the  mitigation  of  the  results  of  the 
employment  of  mothers  than  by  any  attempted  diversion  thereof  on  a 
large  scale.  The  great  majority  of  cases  may  be  said  to  fall  under  one  or 
other  of  the  three  sub-divisions  in  class  (i.). 


Appendix  V.  40. 


Appendix  V. ,  45. 
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256.  Dundee  and  Preston  resemble  each  other  in  scarcity  of  employment 
for  men. 

Miss  Squire,  speaking  of  Preston,  says, 

"  The  men  are  said  to  look  out  for  a  wife  \v  ho  is  a  four  loom  weaver,  and  they  have  the 
reputation  of  being  lazy." 

It  was  also  found  that  the  husbands  of  cotton  operatives  were  chiefly 
employed  as  labourers  in  intermittent  work,  while 

"  in  all  cases  when  the  husband  was  in  regular  employment  as  weaver,  platelayer,  painter, 
bricklayer,  etc.,  the  one  wage  was  insufficient  to  keep  the  family  at  the  standard  of  life  they 
expect." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  standard  is  somewhat  exacting,  as  the 
husband  insists  on  having  his  spending  money  whatever  tlie  household  needs 
may  be,  and,  therefore,  the  mother's  wage,  over  which  she  has  control  herself, 
proves  a  valuable  accessory. 

257.  Miss  Squire  proceeds, 

"  The  general  opinion,  among  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  seems  to  be  that  the  working 
classes  are  well  off,  and  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  proverbial  improvidence  of  the  cotton  operatives 
there  would  be  no  poverty.  Still,  it  seems  to  be  the  practice  for  the  women  to  continue  their 
work  in  the  mill  as  near  to  the  time  of  confinement  as  the  manager  will  allow ;  always  the  same 
complaint  being  made  that  he  had  to  keep  watch  and  tell  the  woman  that  she  must  cease  work." 

258.  In  Blackburn,  Miss  Squire  finds  a  high  standard  of  life  among 
textile  operatives  ;  comfortable  homes,  and  money  to  spend  on  excursions, 
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holidays  and  amusements,  are   considered    essential.    Of    Burnley,  it  is 
said  that 

"The  infants  are  of  a  miserable,  debased  type  in  a  large  immber  of  cases.    Whereas,  in  Appendix  V.,  48. 
Preston,  the  important  point  seems  to  be  that  the  infants  should  be  properly  fed,  in  Burnley  it 
seems  as  if  no  amount  of  nourishment  could  buil  1  up  a  healthy  child." 

Poverty  and  desertion  are  there  the  causes  of  the  mother's  early  return. 

259.  In  the  Potteries  the  lack  of  regular  employment  for  men  is  a  serious  Appendix  v.,  so. 
element  in  the  situation.     According  to  Miss  Martindale,  the  early  return  to 

work  is  in  very  many  cases  prompted  by  necessity,  but  she  goes  on  to  say, 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  universal  preference  amongst  the  women  for 
factory  over  domestic  life,  and  how  depressed  and  out  of  health  they  became  if  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  at  home." 

Analysing  the  causes  of  this  preference  for  factory  life,  Miss  Martindale 
adds  : 

"Surprising  as  this  appears  at  first,  it  becomes  less  so  on  consideration.  At  1.3  years  of  age 
the  majority  of  these  women  would  have  begun  to  work  in  a  factory,  to  handle  their  own 
earnings,  to  mix  with  a  large  number  of  people  with  all  the  excitement  and  gossip  of  factory  life. 
They  would  thus  in  most  cases  grow  up  entirely  ignorant  of  everything  pertaining  to  domesticity. 
After  marriage,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  would  willingly  relinquish  this  life  to 
undertake  work  of  which  they  are  in  so  large  measure  ignorant,  and  which  is  robbed  of  all  that  is 
to  them  pleasant  and  exciting.  Until  as  girls  they  have  been  taught  to  find  a  pleasure  in  domestic 
work,  and  until  there  is  a  greater  su^jply  of  healthy  and  suitable  recreations  and  amusements  in 
the  reach  of  all  women,  to  counteract  the  prevailing  squalor  and  gloom  of  these  Pottery  towns,  it 
is  useless  to  expect  them  to  relinquish  factory  life." 

260.  The  Connnittee  have  no  doubt  that  the  employment  of  mothers 
in  factories  is  attended  l)y  evil  consequences  both  to  themselves  and  their 
children,  and  they  would  gladly  see  it  diminished  if  not  altogether  dis- 
continued ;  but  in  a])proaching  a  discussion  of  the  remedies  that  have  been 
suggested,  they  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution.  They 

have  been  reminded  of  (1)  the  enormous  practical  difficulties  that  would  Appendix  V,  52. 

accompany  any  sort  of  legal  prohibition  :  (2)  the  existence  of  a  considerable 

number  of  unmarried  mothers  without  means  of  support,  whose  main 

chance  of  rescue  from  degradation  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  desire  to  labour 

and  know  they  ought  to  labour  in  support  of  their  infants  ;  and  (3)  the 

presence  in  certain  populous  industrial  districts  of  a  large  proportion  of 

married  mothers    who    are  necessarily  the  chief  breadwinners  of  their 

families,  and  the  danger  that,  if  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  earning  a 

wage,  means  will  l^e  taken  to  prevent  these  families  coming  into  existence  ; 

they  also  feel  that  the  right  of  married  women  to  the  fruits  of  their  own 

labour,  secured  to  them  under  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  ought 

not  to  be  lightly  interfered  with. 

261.  Even  Miss  Garnett,  who  was  most  strenuous  in  condemning  the  Gamett,  9ii8. 
whole  practice,  admitted  that  ihe  time  was   not  ripe   for  prohibition. 

Anions  other  witnesses,  Dr.  Scott  would  i)rohibit    all    emplovment    of  Scott,  1834-8, 
married  women  in  factories,  unless  the  children  are  absolutely  dependent 
on  their  wages.      In  that  case  he  thought  the  municipality  must  make 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  children  while  the  mother  is  at  wt)rk.    Mr.  J^j^J?"" ' 
Wilson  and  Dr.  Malins  agreed  that  there  would  then  be  good  cause  for  such  Youi"g'2'i69-2i72. 
assistance.      Dr.    Young  would  extend  the  period  of  exemption  to  two 
months  before  confinement  (or  tlu'ee  in  some  cases)  and  three  months 
afterwards.    (In  Switzerland  the  period  is  two  months  both  before  and  after 
confinement.)    Dr.  Ashby  would  extend  it  as  far  as  possible,  but  saw  the  Ashby  8678-8689, 
practical  difficulty  in  regard  to  pregnancy  that  the  exact  date  of  the  child's  ssoo^g' 
birth  is  not  easy  to  predict,  and  that  this  would  be  a  loophole  of  evasion 
for  both  employer  and  employed.    He  instanced  illegitimat(3  children  as 
suffering  most,  because  the  mother  so  often  has  to  go  to  work.    He  also 
discussed  the  question  of  licensed  women  for  the  care  of  infants  when 
mothers  went  to  work,  but  preferred  the  creche. 

262.  The  Committee  are  not  able  to  recommend  prohibition,  nor  do  they 
advocate  any  uniform  extension  of  the  period,  but  it  does  seem  to  them  that 
the  application  of  the  law,  as  it  stands,  might  be  made  more  regular  and  elastic. 

174.  G 
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The  extension  of  the  period  at  present  })rescribed,  which  is  less  dian 
that  in  many  European  countries,  wouhl  probably  be  nidde  the  occasion 
for  more  wholesale  evasion,  and  the  Committee  think  the  alternative  lies 
between  (a)  maintaining  a  hard  and  fast  line  and  placing  upon  the  employer 
the  burden  of  obtaining  proof  that  the  required  period  has  elapsed  since  the 
confnement  of  the  woman  he  employs,  and  [h)  exacting  in  all  cases  of 
pregnant  or  recently  delivered  woman  (1)  a  medical  certificate  from  an 
appointed  person,  say  the  Certifying  Surgeon  of  the  district,  that  they  can 
be  employed  without  serious  prejudice  to  their  physical  well-being,  and 
(2)  proof  that  in  their  absence  reasonable  provision  is  made  for  the  care  of 
their  infants,  which  might  take  the  form  of  a  creche  established  under 
municipal  or  private  management,  or  be  secured  by  the  recognition  for 
the  purpose  of  a  duly  licensed  body  of  women.  The  latter  plan  seems  open 
to  the  least  objection,  provided  a  proper  licence  is  assured,  but  the  two 
might  subsist  side  by  side. 

Appendix  V,  55.  263.    Another  source  of  amelioration  is  suggested  by  Miss  Anderson, 

who  notes  the  general  neglect  of  voluntary  agencies  for  helping  mothers 
before,  during  and  after  confinement,  to  take  care  of  infant  life,  even  where 
such  agencies  exist.  In  Lancashii'e,  where,  it  is  said,  insurances  of  all 
kinds  abound,  no  form  of  provident  society  exists  to  which  women  could 
contribute  while  still  able  to  earn  wages,  noi'  has  any  attempt  been  made 
to  organize  a  maternity  fund,  towards  which  both  employer  and  employed 
might  contribute.  The  existence  of  such  a  fund  at  Mulhausen  is  said  to  have 
resulted  in  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  by  half  The  Committee 
would  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  such  methods  of  voluntary  assistance, 
and  tliink  it  not  improbable  that  endowments  may  be  found  in  many 
places  which  could  be  utilised  as  the  nucleus  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  charitable  effort  in  this  direction. 


iv. — Deer  erne  in  Breast  Feeding — Defective  Milk  Supply. 

264.  A  decrease  at  the  present  time  in  breast  feeding  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  the  case  in  all  classes  of  society,  at  any  rate  in  the  urban  districts. 
With  the  poor,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  their  failure  in  this  respect  is  due 
to  inability  rather  than  unwillingness,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  as 
long  as  it  can  be  properly  continued  breast  feeding  is  much  the  most  economical 
way  of  nourishing  an  infant.  It  is,  ho\vever,  no  doubt,  the  case  that  women 
are  often  unwilling  to  nurse  their  own  children,  because  it  interferes  with 
their  going  to  work,  and  witnesses  were  found  to  say  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  excuse  mothers  were  often  neglectful  of  their  duty  from  sheer  indiffer 
ence  or  weariness. 

265.  The  heavy  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  said  to  be  in  large  part  due  to 
Cunningham,2i98-9  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^.  ij-,fants  are  uow-a-dajs  seldom  fed  from  the  breast,  in  which 

con.iection  Mrs.  Watt  Smyth  gave  some  figures  for  the  sixteen  months  ending 
January  1st,  1902,  derived  from  one  of  the  institutions  for  the  Surveillance 
de  Nourissons,  maintained  by  the  Conseil- General  de  la  Seine  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Assistance  PnlAique  of  Paris,  wherein  it  appears  that 
among  the  children  breast  fed,  being  45-4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
the  death  rate  was  2  6  per  cent.  ;  among  35  per  cent,  artificially  fed  the 
proportion  was  10  per  cent.  ;  and  among  19-6  per  cent,  with  mixed  feeding, 
6  per  cent. 

266.  It  was  also  stated  by  the  same  witness  that  in  Liverpool,  Dr.  Hope, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  made  an  inquiry  a  few  years  ago  and  found 
that  for  every  death  from  diarrhoea  Avhich  occurred  among  breast-fed  infants 
under  6  months  old  there  were  15  among  those  fed  partly  at  the  breast  and 
partly  on  artificial  food,  and  22  among  infants  fed  entirely  on  artificial 
food. 

267.  It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  the  neglect  is  universal ;  on 
Lyiteiton,  536£.     the  Contrary,  Mrs.  Lyttelton  said  that  country  women  usually  suckled  their 
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own  children,  with  which  statement  Mr.  Fosbroke  and  Mrs.  Watt  Smyth  Fosbroke,  6623. 
appeared  to  agree ;   though  with  country  women  the  process  is  often  con-  Smyth,  1240. 
tinned  too  long  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  keejjs  off  pregnancy.  Mrs. 
Greenwood  gave  some  figures  showing  that  out  of  725  infants  visited  in  Qreenwood  8177. 
Sheffield  nearly  79  per  cent,  were  being  fed  from  the  breast  alone  ;  but  these 
infants  were  visited  within  a  week  of  registration,  and  it  is  therefore  doubt- 
ful for  how  long  they  were  so  fed.    Moreover,  a  medical  officer  in  that  town 
quoted  in  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Jones  and  referred  to  in  his  evidence,  has  stated  Jones,  10889. 
that  only  one  in  eight  of  infants  born  in  Sheffield  is  brought  up  at  the  breast. 
Dr.  Eustace  Smith,  to  whom  this  difference  of  opinion  was  submitted,  said, 

Sometimes  they  nurse  their  children  for  a  month  or  two,"  and  was  quite  Smith,  8435. 
definite  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  babies  brought  to  the  East  London 
Children's  Hospital  are  suckled.    In  Dr.  Hutchison's  opinion  it  hardly  counts  Hutchison,  9912, 
unless  a  child  is  suckled  for  at  least  six  months.     Dr.  Ashby  said  the  ^J^^  g^^g 
women  try  to  suckle  their  children ;  but  if  they  are  going  to  work  they  soon 
stop.    It  was  on  this  account  that  Mrs.  Watt  Smyth  strongly  advocated  the  smyth,  1-225. 
extension  of  the  period  within  which  a  woman  was  allowed  to  return  to 
work,  as  in  her  view  a  limit  of  three  months  would  give  a  woman  time  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  development  of  the  child,  whereas  if  she  feels  she 
must  go  back  in  a  month  she  does  not  deem  it  worth  while. 

268.  But  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  certain  districts,  or  whatever  may  Eiyhhoi^, 

be  the  cause,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  a  great  decrease  in  breast  Coiue,  3908, 9. 

feeding,  notably  in  towns,  testified  to  ])y  a  number  of  the  most  competent  Eccies*^\o?24.' ^' 

witnesses.     The  evidence  of  Dr.  Hutchison  in  this  regard  is  of  special  jj^^gyg^jj  ^QQgg. 

interest.    He  says  that  the  fact  is  common  to  all  highly  civilised  people,  looss. 

but  the  medical  profession  are  in  ignorance  as  to  reasons  for  this  disal)ility 

of  mothers.  He  notes  a  better  state  of  things  among  the  Jews,  which  may 

be  connected  with  the  abstinence  from  labour  of  Jewish  mothers.  Sir  Charles  cameron,  io985, 6, 

Cameron  appeared  to  think  the  Irish  better  ofi^'  in  this  respect,  but  he  ^^os*- 

admitted  that  the  milk  was  not  of  good  quality  and  that  many  of  the  women 

were  taking  a  great  deal  of  whiskey.    On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Kelly,  Bishop  Keiiy,  11247. 

of  Ross,  declares,  "  The  practice  (of  suckling)  is  fast  dying  out,"  and  Dr. 

Browne  testifies  to  its  disappearance  in  manufacturing  towns.  Browne,  9690. 

269.  It  is  obvious  that  in  these  circumstances  the  question  of  the 
possible  alternatives  to  lireast  feeding  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  Committee  are  informed  by  the  highest  authority  that  modified  cow's 
milk  is  by  far  the  best.  The  patent  foods  so  largely  in  use  are  stated  by 

Dr.  Hutchison  to  present  certain  marked  inferiorities  to  milk  as  a  means  Hutchison,  9920-3. 
of  nourishing  children :  most  of  these  are  deficient  in  fat,  and  a  considerable 
number  contain   unaltered  starch,  which,  being  incapable  of  digestion, 
produces  diarrhoea  and  irritation  of  the  bowels,  a  condition  which  naturally 
leads  to  impairment  of  growth  and  consequently  defective  physique. 

270.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these  foods  enter  into 
competition  with  cow's  milk  among  the  poor,  as,  in  fact,  they  are  more 
expensive  and  beyond  their  reach  except  in  a  very  diluted  form.    The  Lv  ttelton,  5371. 
substitutes  they  employ  are  still  more  deficient  in  nutritious  properties,  Fos^brol'^' 670'>' 
and  much  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  every  variety  of  intestinal  Greenwood,  8238- 
disorder.    In  most  cases  tinned  milk  is  the  only  expedient.    This  in  a 

proper  state  and  of  a  good  kind  is  not  deleterious,  and  there  are  obvious 

reasons  of  convenience  why  it  should  be  preferred ;  but  at  its  best,  judged  Eccies,  107.55. 

by  its  value  as  food,  it  is  three  times  as  expensive  as  cow's  milk  and  Hutchison,  16093-6. 

is  often  of  inferior  quality  and  always  liable  to  pollution.    The  vessel 

once  opened  is  exposed  to  every  kind  of  bacterial  contamination,  and  by  Dowiing,  4921-4. 

the  time  it  is  exhausted  all  sorts  of  foul  ingredients  have  been  conveyed  '^^**'''^93. 

into  the  child's  system.    When  tinned  milk  is  not  in  use,  highly  diluted 

and  probably  sour  cow's  milk,  in  which  groats  or  bread  have  been  soaked, 

is  employed  instead.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  such  circumstances  Smith,  8454. 

the  worst  effects  of  mal-nutrition  make  themselves  manifest  very  soon, 

and  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  child  is  not  improved  by  the  practice 

begun  very  early  in  its  career  of  encouraging  it  to  eat  whatever  may  be 

included  in  its  parents'  dietary. 

174.  G  2 
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Defectire  Milk  Snpp/p. 

271 .  The  importance  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  good 
cow's  milk  being  thus  emphasised,  the  Committee  are  confronted  with  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  ensure 
such  a  supply,  at  any  rate  to  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  not  a  little  carious 
that,  while  people  in  the  rural  districts  have  a  growing  difficulty  in  obtaining 
milk  because  it  pays  better  to  send  it  into  the  towns,  the  great  mass  of 
the  dwellers  in  towns  are  in  no  better  case  than  formerly.  There  is  in 
fact  a  great  lack  of  organisation  in  the  distribution  of  this  prime  necessity, 
a  great  want  of  knowledge  as  to  its  value,  and  very  inadequate  means 
for  its  preservation  from  the  most  obvious  sources  of  pollution.  Mrs. 
Watt  Smyth  called  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  her  evidence 
was  full  of  the  strongest  allegations  against  the  cleanliness  of  the  persons 
from  whom  the  milk  comes  and  of  the  processes  by  which  it  is  treated. 
Thus — 

Smyth,  1247.  "It  is  a  fact  that  the  milk  when  it  arrives  in  large  towns  has  been  proved  to  be  putrescent. 

I  mean  it  goes  through  so  many  stages,  from  the  country  farm  to  the  towns,  that  it  is  badly 
contaminated.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  farms  are  in  such  a  filthy  condition  that  the 
milk  when  it  leaves  the  farm  is  already  poisonous.  I  have  been  over  many  farms,  and  the 
conclusion  one  must  come  to  is  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  question  is  the  filth  of  the 
farms." 

And  again — 

Smyth.  1347.  "  The  cows  are  in  the  most  filthy  condition,  standing  in  manure,  and  the  cow-sheds,  the 

stalls,  are  covered  with  manure  ;  and  outside  the  yards  are  heaped  up  with  it.  There  is  no 
proper  ventilation,  the  milkers  are  filthy,  their  hands  and  clothes  are  dirty,  and  their  vessels 
very  often  are  dirty." 

Smyth,  1350.  272.  In  another  case  Mrs.  Smyth  detected  hair  and  fseces  in  the  milk,  which 

the  boy  in  charge  took  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  because  it  came  off  the  cow. 

Smyth,  1348.  Thesc  allegations  Mrs.  Smyth  declined  to  admit  were  only  applicable  to  a  few 
farms.  On  the  contrary  she  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  farms  from 
which  the  milk  supply  was  obtained  were  of  this  character.    It  is  only  fair  to 

Maiins,  3220,  3235.  say  that  from  his  experience  at  Birmingham  Dr.  Malins  was  not  prepared  to 
support  Mrs.  Smyth's  indictment,  but  he  could  not  state  whether  any  precautions 
were  systematically  taken  to  see  that  the  dairies  from  which  the  city  received 

Fosbroke,  6731-9.  its  Supply  wcre  uudcr  proper  supervision ;  Mr.  Fosbroke's  evidence  that  the 
County  Council  of  Worcestershire  had  been  urging  this  duty  on  the  District 

Vincent,  12070.  Couucils  implied  the  presence  of  much  neglect,  and  Dr.  Kalph  Vincent's 
description  of  the  steps  taken  in  the  model  farm  connected  with  the  Infants' 
Hospital  at  Hampstead  indicated  with  much  clearness  the  deficiencies  of  most 
farms  in  this  respect.  These  conclusions  were  borne  out  by  a  report  on  the 
milk  supply  of  Finsbury  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry  conducted  by  Dr.  Newman, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


The  report  runs, 

"  I  here  is  evidence  to  prove  that  as  a  general  rule  the  country  cowsheds  from  which  the 
milk  is  derived  are  ill-lit,  over-crowded,  badly  ventilated,  and  badly  drained.  There  is  little 
or  no  guarantee  that  the  milk  is  derived  from  healthy  cows." 


273.  The  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  are,  first,  the  general 
application  of  the  permissive  provisions  of  the  existing  law  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases*  (Animals)  Act,  1878.  The  Local  Government  Board 
may  make  orders  for  : — 

(i)  Registration  of  cowkeepers,  dairymen,  etc. 

(ii)  Inspection  of  cattle  in  dairies,  and  for  prescribing  and  regulating 
the  lighting,  ventilation,  cleansing,  drainage  and  water  supply  of 
dairies  and  cowsheds. 

(iii.)  Securing  the  cleanliness  of  milk  stores,  milk  shops,  and  vessels. 

(iv.)  Prescribing  precautions  to  be  taken  for  protecting  milk  against 
infection  or  contamination. 

(v.)  Authorizing  a  Local  Authority  to  make  such  orders. 


The  Committee  think  that  in  the  event  of  the  Local  Authority  not 
making  such  orders  the  Local  Government  Board,  who,  it  is  understood,  have 
already  issued  model  bye-laws  for  urban  and  rural  districts  respectively, 
should  make  the  orders  themselves  ;  or  if  it  was  deemed  preferable  to  bring 
indirect  pressure  to  bear,  the  power  now  enjoyed  by  a  local  authority  under 
the  Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention)  Act,  1890,  for  prohibiting  the  supply  of 
milk  from  an  infected  dairy  might  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  exclusion  of  supply 
from  areas  where  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  are 
not  in  operation.  Under  either  alternative  the  County  Council  should  be 
empowered  to  act  in  default  of  the  Local  Authority,  and  in  either  case  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  intervene  in  the  ultimate  resort. 

274.  Nor  are  the  risks  of  contamination  at  an  end  when  the  milk  has 
left  the  farm.  Owing  to  the  distance  from  which  the  supply  is  drawn  and 
the  number  of  hands  through  which  it  passes,  these  are  numerous  ;  to  quote 
Mrs.  Smyth  again  : 

"Dr.  Priestly,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Lambeth,  has  stated  that  much  of  the  milk  ^ 
consumed  in  the  poorer  quarters  is  three  or  four  days  old,  and  probably  Lambeth  is  not  the  only  '  ""^  '  " 
district  in  which  this  state  of  affairs  exists.  The  milk  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  three  or 
four  dealers  by  each  of  whom  a  dose  of  some  jjreservative  has  been  added  in  order  to  prevent  the 
actual  onset  of  decomposition.  The  mischief  is  caused  by  the  many  hands  through  which  it 
passes.  If  there  were  some  system  of  collecting  milk  in  the  country  and  sending  it  straight  to 
milk  depots  it  would  be  better." 

In  Dr.  Newman's  report  it  is  stated  under  this  head  : 

"  52  per  cent,  of  the  milk  shops  in  the  Borough  were  found  to  have  one  or  more  sanitary 
defects,  atid  73  per  cent,  of  the  milk  vendors  fail  to  keep  their  milk  covered  or  protected  from 
dust.  Further,  48  per  cent,  of  the  shops  wliere  milk  is  sold  are  small  general  dealers,  doing 
a  daily  milk  trade  of  only  a  few  quarts  or  pints." 

And  again, 

■"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Finsbuiy  milk  and  milk  generally  in  London  contains  great 
bacterial  contamination.  Four  unpreserved  samples  of  milk,  selected  from  two  good  class  and 
two  poor  class  milk  shops,  gavp  an  average  of  2,370,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre,  which  is 
about  2,000,000  bacteria  in  excess  of  what  should  be  present  in  good  fresh  milk.  Of  25  milks 
■examined  in  Finsbury  in  1903,  32  per  cent,  contained       and  40  per  cent,  contained  dirt." 

275.  ThiDgs  may  be  better  or  worse  in  selected  localities,  but  the 
Committee  have  no  reason  to  think  this  is  an  overstated  account  of  the 
general  condition.  In  proof  of  the  extreme  ignorance  that  prevails  even 
among  the  better  class  of  dealers  as  to  the  precaudons  that  should  l^e  taken 

to  preserve  the  purity  of  milk,  Dr.  Vincent  instanced  the  practice  of  a  Vincent,  12066 
prominent  dairy  company  in  keepirig  a  wide  bowl  of  milk  standing  on  the 
counter  of  a  shop  in  the  West  End  within  a  few  yards  of  a  continuous  and 
dense  traffic.  This  they  label  "  Pure  Milk,"  whereas  from  the  wide  surface 
exposed  to  contamination  it  is  imbibing  the  maximum  of  bacterial  poison, 
and  in  Dr.  Vincent's  emphatic  words  "  should  be  pitched  down  the  drain." 
"It  is  perfectly  incredible,"  he  adds,  "how  milk  companies  could  act  in  this 
way.'' 

276.  The  evil  is  not  at  an  end  when  the  milk  reaches  the  home  of  the 
consumer.  A  pure  supply  may  be  rendered  injurious  by  dirt  in  the  house,  the 
proximity  of  contaminating  articles,  the  general  ignorance,  in  fact,  that 
prevails  as  to  how  milk  should  l^e  stored  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  fit  for  use.  One  fertile  source  of  contamination  was  said  to  be  the  use  of 
the  feeding-bottle  with  a  long  indiarubber  tul^e,  which  it  was  impossible  to 

keep  clean.    Dr.  Hutchison  would  like  to  see  the  use  of  this  tube  made  Hutchison,  9984-9. 
illegal,  as  he  believes  it  is  in  France,  and  is  certainly  in  some  of  the  States 
of  America. 

277.  The  real  remedy,  however,  is  to  be  sought  in  that  social  education 
already  described,  by  means  of  which,  at  first  in  the  school  and  afterwards 
in  continuation  classes,  and  finally  by  the  fostering  care  of  philanthropic 
and  municipal  agencies,  the  foundations  of  maternal  competence  may  be  laid. 

The  Committee  had  their  attention  called  to  a  document  issued  by  the  Health  Appendix  xviii. 
Department  of  the  Corporation  of  Sheffield,  entitled  "Advice  on  the  Feeding 
,  and  Bearing  of  Infants,"  and  to  another  emanating  from  the  Wakefield  and 
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District  Sanitary  Aid  Society,  "  How  to  Rear  a  Healthy  Baby,"  either  of 
which  might  be  made  the  model  of  similar  admonition  elsewhere.  Dr. 
Hutchison  thought  systematic  instruction  of  mothers  in  the  methods  of  feed- 
ing and  rearing  of  the  first  importance  ;  he  believed  they  v/ere  in  most  cases 
willing  to  learn,  and  recommended  the  issue  in  all  towns  of  leaflets  by  the 
Registrar  on  the  registration  of  every  infant,  as  was  said  to  be  the  practice 
in  France,  and  as  had  been  done  for  twenty  years  in  Glasgow. 

278.  The  crux  of  the  question  lies  in  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to 
bring  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  milk  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  Committee  have  had  before  them  schemes  for  the  organisation  of  this 
supply  by  municipal  action,  the  agency  of  hospitals  or  charitable  societies,  or 
some  better  adaptation  of  trade  methods.  A  good  account  of  the  system 
adopted  at  Battersea  was  given  by  Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it 
has  already  had  an  effect  in  reducing  infant  mortality,  and  will  be  self- 
supporting  when  its  area  of  operation  is  sufficiently  extended.  The  securities 
taken  against  contamination  seem  adequate.  Mrs.  Smyth  described 
the  methods  pursued  in  Paris,  both  commercially,  by  an  organization 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  de  Rothschild,  and  municipally  by 
the  Ass/stance  Pabliqiie.  Both  these  work  under  medical  supervision,, 
and  their  operations  include  the  periodical  weighing  of  the  children 
fed  thereby.  In  Liverpool  the  scheme  is  directed  towards  "  the 
supply  of  sterilised  milk  to  poor  people  at  a  nominal  price,"  and 
it  was  deemed  by  Dr.  Young  that  the  municipality  had  thus  reduced 
very  largely  infantile  mortality  from  diarrhoea  in  the  summer.  Dr. 
Collie  was  an  advocate  of  such  a  system  and  thought  it  could  be  made  self- 
supporting,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  explained  the  steps  that  were  being  taken  to 
organize  it  in  Glasgow.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Niven  was  rather  inclined  to 
deprecate  municipal  activity  in  such  a  field,  and  Dr.  Ashby  held  that  the 
municipality  weakened  their  position  as  censor  if  they  assumed  the  functions 
of  trader,  and  thought  much  could  be  done  by  helping  the  people  to  help  them- 
selves and  by  improving  the  commercial  channels  of  supply.  Dr.  Eustace 
Smith  informed  the  Committee  that  an  attempt  was  about  to  be  made  by 
the  East  London  Children's  Hospital  to  organise  a  proper  milk  supply.  The- 
milk  will  be  brought  from  farms  kept  under  strict  supervision  and  it  will  be 
kept  under  supervision  the  whole  time  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Hospital 
authorities,  and  will  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Dr.  Smith  believes 
that  the  scheme  will  be  self-supporting,  and  anticipates  a  large  sale  owing  to- 
the  willingness  of  parents  to  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  given  by  the 
hospital  in  the  shape  of  leaflets.  Dr.  Hutchison,  however,  saw  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  in  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  system.  Hospitals  were 
for  the  most  part  non-local,  and  he  would  rather  look  to  improvement  in  the 
ordinary  commercial  supply.  On  the  Avhole  it  seemed  to  him  that  concerted 
action  might  be  brought  about  in  which  municipalities,  hospitals,  and 
charitable  agencies  might  all  bear  a  part  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  better  commercial  methods. 


Vincent  12061-4, 
12137-12143. 


279.  It  is  of  great  importance,  with  a  view  to  enforcing  responsibility 
and  guarding  against  contamination,  tliat  the  milk  supply  should  pass  through 
as  few  hands  as  possible.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  milk  vendors  are 
often  general  dealers  whose  sale  of  milk  is  confined  to  a  few  quarts,  and  in  the 
interests  of  public  health  this  practice  should  cease.  With  the  formation  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  milk  depots,  the  machinery  of  registration  and  of 
municipal  health  visitors  could  be  utilised  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
mothers  of  young  children  where  supplies  of  milk  could  be  obtained,  and  to 
the  spread  of  this  knowledge  hospitals  and  infirmaries  in  the  district 
could  contribute  their  share.  By  these  means  the  Committee  believe  the 
difficulty  of  milk  supply  could  be  got  over  without  recourse  to  direct 
municipal  action,  but  they  think  that  in  all  improvement  Bills  promoted  by 
Local  Authorities,  the  insertion  of  provisions  dealing  with  the  milk  supply 
within  their  area  should  be  insisted  on, 

280.  The  problem  of  providing  ab  iniUo  for  the  purity  of  the  milk  is 
not  so  easy  :  most  of  the  witnesses  appeared  to  think  that  sterihsation  did 
secure  this  object ;  but  Dr.  Vincent,  who  gave  evidence  late  in  the  enquiry,. 
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•condeiimed  the  practice  in  toto  on  the  ground  that  it  reduced  the  nutritive 

value  of  milk  to  a  minimum,  and  was  calcidated  to  cause  a  scorbutic  condition. 

Ths  Committee  do  not  feel  themselves  qualified  to  determine  a  point  on  which 

professional  o])inion  is  so  acutely  divided,  but  having  regard  to  its  importance 

and  the  very  general  belief  that  by  means  of  sterilisation  the  best  conditions 

under  which  a  supply  can  be  organised  are  secured,  they  think  that  it  should 

be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  by  a  small  body  of  experts. 

They  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  Dr.  Ashby  and  Dr.  Vincent  are  right  in  yi^^^^'j^^i^; 

holding  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  with  milk  on  its  leaving  the  cow  is 

prompt  refrigeration  to  a  temperature  of  40*3  Fahrenheit. 

281 .  It  is  obvious  that  the  enforcement  of  this  practice  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  small  cow  -  keeper  sending  his  milk  to  the  agents  of  the 
great  collectors  who  serve  the  urban  market,  but  looking  to  the  alleged 
scarcity  of  milk  for  the  consumption  of  the  poor  in  rural  districts,  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  if  these  persons  were  confined  to  the  sale  of  what  they 
produce  among  their  own  neighbours,  where  it  would  be  rapidly  consumed, 
and  the  supply  of  the  urban  market  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  producers  with 
sufiicient  capital  to  take  a  precaution  which  the  ( 'ommittee  believe  to  be  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  protection  of  milk  from  pollution. 


V.  Parental  Ignorance  and  Neglect. 

282.  These  failings  have  not  escaped  illustration  in  the  preceding  sub- 
divisions of  this  section  ;  unfortunately  they  are  not  confined  to  the  subject- 
matter  therein  treated,  but  touch  every  aspect  of  child-life.  The  fact  of 
ignorance  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  is  undisputed,  and  is  testi- 
fied to  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  determine  how  • 
much  of  this  neglect  springs  from  ignorance  and  how  much  from  callousness ; 
observers  are  indisposed  to  take  a  view  that  would  appear  to  press  hardly 
on  persons  the  conditions  of  whose  lives  are  unfavourable  to  the  development 
of  the  domestic  virtues,  and  many  testify  to  the  willingness  of  the  poor  to 
learn  and  to  a  tractalDle  disposition  in  contact  with  judiciously  tendered 
advice ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  of  increasing 
carelessness  and  deficient  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  younger  women 
of  the  present  day,  which  is  a  discouraging  sign,  especially  as  these  features 
are  said  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  towns. 
Apart  from  the  effects  of  extreme  poverty,  alcoholism  and  love  of  ease  are 
contributory  causes  on  which  many  witnesses  laid  stress.  Mr.  Booth 
admitted  a  growing  disinclination  to  attend  to  domestic  duties,  and  Mrs.  i^ootii,  ios7-8. 
Mackenzie's  description  of  certain  classes  in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  ^^^^  Mackenzie 
pointed  to  a  degree  of  indifference  which  amounted  to  positive  inhumanity.  7034. 

283.  In  certain  overt  directions,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  Overiaiimq. 
neglect  are  very  palpable.    Thus  overlaying  is  described  as  frequent,  and  is  ^t^ins  3oi>2  5' 
the  result  of  carelessness  or  drunkenness,  the  cases  generally  occurring  Maiins,  3i47. 
between  Friday  night  and  Monday  morning.    The  practice  of  placing  a  small  smTth'l507-8 
child  in  bed  with  older  people  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  def<^nsible  on  the  score 

of  warmth,  but  it  should  be  discouraged,  and  health  visitors  might  properly 
point  out  its  dangers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  indicating  that  next  to  no 
cost  would  be  incurred  by  providing  a  suitable  box  in  which  a  child  could 
sleep  with  safety. 

•-!84.  The  instances  in  which  children  are  left  alone  in  a  room  with  pire. 
a  fire  unprotected  by  any  guard  are  said  to  be  very  numerous.     During  ^^^^^^  joos 
the  years  1899  and'l900  inquests  were  hehl  on  the  bodies  of  1,684  young 
children  whose  deaths  had  resulted  from  burning,  and  in  1,425  of  these 
cases,  the  fire  which  caused  the  accident  was  unprotected  by  a  guard.  Mrs. 
Greenwood  stated  that  in  the  leaflets  distributed  in  Shefiield,  "  On  the  Care  Greenwood,  Ki(vi-4. 
of  Infants  and  Children,"  warning  was  given  on  this  point,  showing  the 
picture  of  a  fire-guard,  but  she  Imd  never  known  one  bought  as  the  result 
of  the  warning,  and   thought  they  could  only  be  brought  into  use  by 
the  inclusion  of  provisions  in  the  building  bye-laws. 
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(c)  Ventilation. 


Lyttelton,  5454-6, 
5480-5. 


Ashby,  8700  : 
87?3-5. 

(«?)  Wan  t  of  Cleanli- 
ness. 

(e)  Insufficient 
Clothing. 

Deverell,  7998-9. 


(/■)'•  Comforters.'^ 


Young,  2117. 
Greenwood,  8197- 
8200. 

Ashby,  8907-8911 
8918. 

Garnett,  9211-4. 
(cj)  Sleeplesstiess. 


Eees,  4418. 


Mackenzie,  6835-8. 


285.  The  lack  of  ventilation  and  ignorance  of  the  vakie  of  keeping^ 
windows  open — not  only  in  schools  l3ut  at  home — has  been  mentioned  as 
having  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  child-life.  Thus  Mrs.  Lyttelton  said 
tliat  "not  one  person  in  a  thousand  understands  the  value  of  fresh  air," 
and  she  thinks  cottagers  get  less  air  than  they  used  because  the  cottages  are 
less  draughty.  Dr.  Ashby  alluded  to  bad  ventilation  in  the  houses  as  a 
particular  in  which  mothering  was  deficient,  and  classed  it  with  want  of 
cleanliness  and  badly  fitting  and  insufficient  clothing.  In  this  last  connection 
Miss  Deverell,  Inspector  of  Schools,  confirmed  the  remark  of  Mr.  Booth  that 
the  poor  did  very  little  mending,  by  stating  that  in  many  households  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  needle  and  cotton,  and  mothers  made  no  attempt  to  mend 
their  children's  clothes.  Weight,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  only  criterion  of 
warmth :  children  are  often  without  underclothing  at  all,  and  their  outside 
garments  are  both  ragged  and  filthy. 

286.  One  of  the  most  noxious  practices  described  is  the  habit  of  giving 
infants  india-rubber  nipples  to  suck ;  this  habit  appears  to  be  very  common, 
and  was  most  strongly  deprecated.  It  has  the  effect  of  causing  contraction 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  air  passages  at  the  back  of  the  nose,  which 
is  prejudicial  to  proper  breathing,  and  is  also  instrumental  in  introducing 
foul  germs  into  the  system  by  virtue  of  the  dirt  accumulated.  The  first 
of  these  evils  was  illustrated  by  Dr.  Young,  the  second  by  a  number  of 
witnesses. 

287.  Much  evil  arises  from  the  chronic  sleeplessness  fostered  by  the  con- 
ditions of  life  so  largely  prevalent.  The  lack  of  sleep  from  which  town 
children  suffer  was  mentioned  by  several  witnesses  as  a  cause  of  degenera- 
tion. "  One  of  the  great  contril  )utory  causes  of  physical  deterioration,"  says 
Mr.  Edwards  Rees,  "  is  the  fact  that  the  children  do  not  get  enough  sleep." 
Children  in  the  slums  are  habitually  up  till  very  late  at  night.  This  is 
attributed  hj  Mr.  Edwards  Rees  more  to  parental  carelessness  than  to  the  fact 
that  the  children  would  not  go  to  sleep,  even  if  they  were  put  to  bed,  by 
reason  of  the  noise  and  overcrowding,  and  so  on;  "for,"  he  says,  "children 
easily  get  accustomed  to  such  surroundings  ;  "  but  the  conditions  under 
which  many  of  them  are  compelled  to  exist  must  render  sleep  very  troubled  and 
broken.  Dr.  Mackenzie  attributes  to  sleeplessness  the  prevalence  of  irrita- 
bilitv  and  nervous  exhaustion. 


(h)  Indifference  to 
slight  ailments. 

Deverell,  8006. 

{i)  Improvidence. 


Loch,  10185-9. 


Chalmers,  6051. 


28<s.  Very  little  knowledge  is  moreover  found  among  mothers  of  the 
slighter  ailments  to  which  children  are  prone,  and  precautionary  measures 
are  rarely  taken  until  they  have  reached  an  aggravated  stage.  The  im- 
providence of  the  poor  is  another  circumstance  responsible  for  much  juvenile 
suffering.  Money,  wheii  plentiful,  is  spent  on  luxuries  or  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  when  the  pinch  conies  the  children  are  the  first  to 
feel  it.  Mr.  Loch  drew  attention  to  the  higher  rate  of  wages  and  also  to 
the  decrease  of  child  pauperism ;  but  he  said  that "  when  the  higher  wage 
has  not  been  comljined  with  a  better  power  of  using  the  wage  the  children 
have  not  come  off  better,"  and  Dr.  Chahiiers  stated  "  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  total  eai-nings  of  the  individual  householder  and  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  the  food  going  into  the  household." 


vi. — Feeding  wrong  in  time,  in  land,  and  jpraportion. 

289.  The  general  aspect  of  the  feeding  problem  is  discussed  under  a  previous 
heading  of  the  report,  and  the  questions  of  milk  for  infants  and  feeding  of 
children  at  schools  under  sub-sections  of  this  heading,  butlookino;to  the  extreme 
importance  of  nutrition  in  relation  to  the  young,  the  subject  requires  some 
special  notice  among  the  factors  that  make  for  juvenile  degeneracy.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Edwards  Rees,  whose  panacea  is  fresh  air,  all  the 
Eichhoiz,  436,  7.      witnesses  concurred  in  claiming  the  first  place  for  food.    "  Food,"  says  Dr. 

Eichholz,  "  is  the  point  about  which  turns  the  whole  problem  of  degeneracy." 
There  is,  first,  the  want  of  food,  secondly,  the  irregularity  in  the  way  in  a\  hich 
children  get  their  meals,  and,  thirdly,  the  non-suitability  of  the  food  when  they 
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get  it ;  and  these  three  circumstances,  want  of  food,  irregularity  and  unsuit- 
ability  of  food,  taken  together,  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  determining  cause  of 
'degeneracy  in  children.    Descriljing  their  dietary,  he  says  : 

"  Their  breakfasts  are  nominally  bread  and  tea,  and  the  dinner  nothing  but  what  a  copper 
<ean  purchase  at  the  local  fried  fish  shops,  where  the  most  inferior  kinds  of  fish  are  fried  in  reeking 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  this  often  supplemented  by  rotten  fruit  collected  beneath  coster's  barrows." 

290.  Meat  may  be  had  in  small  quantity  and  of  a  poor  sort  on  Sunday, 
ljut  according  to  this  Avituess  the  absence  of  milk  and  meat  is  most  important 
in  determining  degeneracy  in  the  poorer  areas.  The  tea  it  must  be  added  is 
probably  in  the  dangerous  form  already  mentioned,  having  been  brewed  in  the 
morning  and  been  allowed  to  stew  throughout  the  day.  Dr.  Scott  instanced  a  Scott,  1744. 
child  in  Arran  who  died  the  victim  of  his  parents'  special  kindness  in  this  respect. 

Mrs.  Close  thought  children  Avould  be  better  brought  up  on  beer  than  the  tea  close,  2592. 
they  get.    Dr.  Collie  considered  it  most  deleterious,  and  evidence  to  the  same  CoiUe,  .3931-3. 
effect  was  given  by  other  witnesses.     The  growing  consumption  of  tinned  foods 
and  its  coincidence  with  the  decrease  of  cookery  at  home  press  with  excep- 
tional severity  on  the  young.     Sir  Frederick  Maurice  laid  stress  on  this  as  a  Mamice,  331,  2. 
serious  factor  in  the  situation.     Few  of  the  mothers  in  the  poorer  districts, 
according  to  Mrs.  Bagot,  do  much  cooking ;  tinned  foods  or  bad  fried  fish  are  b  igot,  4554. 
the  alternatives,  and  if  the  mother  does  do  any  cooking  it  is  only  for  the  father, 
and  the  children  have  to  eat  what  he  does.    Thus  Miss  Garnett  cited  a  case  Garnett,  9110. 
where  a  baby,  who  was  \ery  ill,  had  been  fed  on  tinned  salmon  and  orange 
juice,  and  Mrs.  Lyttelton  described  the  regrets  of  a  country  holiday  child  for  Lytteiton,  5388. 
its  "tasty"  supper,  which  on  enquiry  proved  to  vary  between  bloater  and  a 
halfpenny  saucer  of  pickles. 

291.  In  the  course  of  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  investigations,  he  gathered  Maurice  275. 
"universal  testimony"  that  it  was  the  habit  of  parents  to  feed  children  off  their 

own  plates,  and  this  would  ordinarily  include  raw  herrings,  pickles,  fried  fish, 

and  the  like.    "  They  live  as  we  do,"  was  quoted  by  Mr.   Fosbroke  as  a  Fosbnike  6624. 

common  saying. 

292.  With  the  prevalence  of  such  ignorance,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
no  balance  or  proportion  enters  into  the  calculations  of  those  who  cater  for 
the  wants  of  the  young.  The  greater  cheapness  of  many  articles  of  consumption 
— meat,  for  instance — has  brought  them  much  more  largely  within  reach 
of  the  poor  but  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  economic  expenditure  of  money  on  wholesome  food ;  indeed,  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  collected  from  every  variety  of  witness  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  no  branch  of  domestic  life  is  the  English  housewife 
so  deplorably  destitute  of  the  necessary  equipment. 

Remedial  Measures  for  the  above  Adverse  Conditions. 

293.  It  is  clear  that  the  evils,  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
preceding  sub-sections  to  summarize,  can  only  be  dealt  with  as  part  of 
some  great  scheme  of  social  education,  to  which  many  agencies  must  con- 
tribute, legislative,  administrative  and  philanthropic,  and  by  which  the  people 
themselves  must  be  induced  to  cast  off  the  paralysing  traditions  of  helplessness 
and  despair. 

294.  Later  sub-sections  will  deal  Avith  what,  in  the  Committee's  opinion, 
may  be  done  in  school  and  during  the  period  between  the  close  of  school 
life  and  adolescence  to  raise  the  standard  of  domestic  competence  and  ideals 
•of  home  life,  and  in  this  they  believe  lies  the  principal  hope  for  future  genera- 
tions ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  something  to  rescue  the  present  generation 
from  the  consequences  of  past  neglect,  and  to  that  end  the  subjoined  observa- 
tions and  recommendations  are  directed. 

29.5.  An  enactment  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  so  recently  as  1902" 
offers  an  opportunity  to  the  Local  Authority  that  should  not  be  missed.  Under 
the  Midwives  Act  of  that  year,  which  places  in  the  hands  of  County  Councils, 
or  any  District  Council  to  which  they  may  delegate  their  powers,  the 
general  supervision  of  all  midwives  practising  within  their  area  in  accordance 
with  rules  to  be  laid  down  under  the  Act,  rules  have  been  made  and  approved 
174.  H 
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by  the  Privy  Council  l)y  which  every  midwife  is  made  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness  and  is  enjoined  to  give  full  directions  for  securing  the  comfort  and 
proper  dieting  of  the  mother  and  child  during  the  lying-in  period^ 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  regulations,  is  held  to  include  a  period  of  ten 
days  after  delivery.  It  is  obvious  that  as  women  trained  under  the  Act  take 
the  place  of  the  illiterate,  incompetent  persons  that  very  generally  look  after 
the  poor  at  this  critical  point  of  their  lives,  a  great  opportunitv  is  offered  for 
giving  mothers  the  information  wanted  and  providing  the  newly-born  infant 
with  a  fair  start.  If  the  Local  Authority  make  use  of  this  agency,  which 
is  entirely  under  their  control,  for  the  dissemination  of  proper  knowledge- 
and  practical  advice,  a  considerable  step  in  advance  will  have  been  achieved. 
Models  for  maintaining  and  improving  upon  this  step  already  exist,  and  only 
require  careful  study  and  a  genuine  faith  in  the  value  of  social  education^ 
■  «^  -        to  be  brought  into  general  use. 

296.  Direct  evidence  on  the  value  of  creches  as  places  of  instruction 
for  mothers  was  given  by  Miss  Eves.    She  thought  education  of  young 

Eves,  pasdm.  women  in  'die  care  of  infants  in  the  strictest  sense  technical  education,  and 
advocated  the  establishment  of  centres  for  the  purpose  under  the  Local 
Education  Authorities. 

297.  A  large  body  of  evidence  was  tendered  as  to  the  organisation  and 
operations  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Ladies'  Public  Health  bociety,  and  the 
Committee  had  the  advantage  of  examining  on  the  subject  Mrs.  Worthington,. 
one  of  its  principal  members,  and  Mrs.  Bostock,  one  of  the  Health  Visitors  it 

Worthincton  assim  ^"^P^oys.  The  Socicty,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  twenty- 
Bostock,'/>a*sm*"'"  five  years,  has  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  all  those  conditions  that  are 
adverse  to  public  health,  and  especially  the  bringing  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  mothers  among  the  poor  such  information  as  will  enable  them  to  do 
their  duty  by  their  children.  The  poorer  parts  of  both  towns  are  divided  into> 
districts,  each  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  more  of  the  ladies  who  consti- 
tute the  Society,  cind,  subject  to  their  directions,  a  number  of  Health  Visitors, 
who  are  in  part  paid  by  the  Corporation,  undertake  the  duty  of  visiting 
every  house  in  which  the  birth  of  a  child  is  reported,  with  the  object  of 
educating  mothers  in  the  best  methods  of  bringing  up  young  children.  By 
these  means,  Mrs.  Worthington  stated  that  a  good  deal  of  influence  has 
beer,  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  adopt  regular  hours  and  not  be  quite  so 
miscellaneous  in  their  feeding  operations,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  now 
acquired  some  settled  notion  of  what  is  the  best  type  of  food  to  give  children. 
Incidentally  and  very  largely  the  labours  of  the  Health  Visitors  in  this 
connection  bring  to  their  knowledge  all  sorts  of  insanitary  conditions,  arising 
from  Dvercrowding,  stopped  drains,  and  structural  defects,  which  they 
proceed  to  report  to  the  municipality  on  a  form  provided  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  result,  an  inspector  is  at  once  sent  and  the  evil  is  put  right  before  very 
long.  In  a  recent  report  of  the  Society's  work,  it  is  said  that  the  Health 
Visitors  have  made  30,364  inspections  of  houses,  and  have  reported  1,500 
cases  of  insanitary  conditions,  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Manchester  testifies, 
that  the  effect  is  marked  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city,  and  that  "  an 
improvement  on  former  conditions  can  now  be  generally  discerned."  The 
Report  goes  on  to  quote  from  one  of  the  superintendents  that  the  poor  "look 
upon  the  Health  Visitor  as  their  best  friend,  and  there  are  few  homes  where 
she  is  not  made  welcome.'' 

298.  The  Report  proceeds  : — 

"  In  addition  to  teaching  personal  and  household  cleanliness  and  giving  advice  and  sympathy,, 
much  practical  help  is  given  in  ways  such  as  giving  food  and  clothing  to  specially  needy 
families,  finding  work  for  men  and  women,  getting  recommendations  for  different  hospitals  and 
institutions,  sending  children  into  the  country  or  to  the  seaside,  making  the  beds  of  sick  patients 
and  cleaning  their  houses." 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  is  preventive  rather  than  remedial. 

"  The  women  in  the  district  are  shown  the  evils  of  dirt  and  the  dangers  of  living 
in  unhealthy  dwellings  ;  they  are  taught  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  and  the  laws  generall7 
which  will  enable  them  and  their  families  to  lead  moral  and  healthy  lives." 

Miss  Squire,  one  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  employed  by  Miss  Anderson 
for    the    purposes   of  the   Memorandum   which    has  been  extensively 
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referred  to,  visited  some  houses  with  one  of  the  Health  Visitors  and  was 

■"favourably  impressed  with  the  effect  she  seemed  to  produce  upon  the  mother  or  nurise,  Appendix,  V.  60. 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  serious  proportion  of  infant  deaths  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge in  the  town,  and  the  mothers  and  nurses  seemed  to  take  it  as  quite  reasonable  that  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  prescribe  to  them  what  they  might  and  might  not  do,  and  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  what  their  mothers  did  before  them  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
be  their  guide  in  the  treatment  of  their  children."  :V.       -      •    .     -  ■ 

These  visits  are  supplemented  and  the  lessons  they  give  enforced  by  the 
distribution  of  short  leaflets  (as  concise  and  pointed  as  possible)  in  order  to 
keep  the  advice  given  constantly  before  the  mother's  mind,  and  it  is  found 
that  these  leaflets,  following  upon  personal  visits,  are  read  and  treasured. 

299.  Fuller  testimony  is  borne  to  the  value  of  the  system  by  the  extent 

to  which  it  has  already  been  adopted  in  other  places.  Mr.  Rowntree  ad  vocated  Rowntree,4994 -5028 

municipal  leaflets  associated  with  visiting ;  he  described  the  work  of  the  5252^268 

Health  Society  in  York  and  also  the  standard  of  knowledge  and  training  to 

which  visiting  ladies  ought  in  his  opinion  to  attain.    Mr.  Fosbroke  testified  Fosinoke,  6613-6621 

to  the  good  results  of  the  lady  visitors  employed  by  the  Worcestershire 

County  Council.    Dr.  Smith  said  that  the  distribution  of  leaflets  by  the  East  smith,  8464-7. 

London  Children's  Hospital  had  had  great  effect,  and  he  thought  that  direct 

work  among  parents  was  more  valuable  than  the  training  of  children  and  young 

people  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  parents,  a  view  also  taken  by  Dr. 

Hutchison,  because  in  his  opinion  these  things  do  not  come  home  to  girls  Hutchison,  9937- 

iintil  they  have  a  baby  of  their  own.  998o-9990. 

300.  The  Committee  believe  that  enough  has  been  said  of  the  value  of 
the  system,  and  the  testimony  paid  to  its  success  by  competent  judges,  to 
justify  them  in  urging  upon  every  locality  the  adoption  of  similar  methods. 

,  The  system  has  the  advantage  of  linking  individual  and  philanthropic  effort 
with  municipal  responsibility,  in  a  way  that  regularises  the  one  while 
energising  the  other,  and  appears  to  give  to  each  its  proper  influence 
in  dealing  with  social  wrongs,  at  the  same  time  tending  to  clieck  the 
o\  erlapping  and  misdirection  so  often  characteristic  of  purely  charitable 
impulse. 

301.  Other  agencies  to  the  same  end,  such  as  lectures  and  mothers' 
meetings  are  not  excluded ;  indeed,  they  can  very  well  be  worked  into  the 
system  and  be  utilised  to  expand  and  develope  its  scope.  There  is  no  step, 
in  short,  towards  training  mothers  in  personal,  domestic  and  infant  hygiene, 
with  which  it  cannot  be  associated,  and  towards  the  effect  of  which  it 
cannot  be  made  to  contribute. 

302.  The  Committee  desire  to  press  these  considerations  with  all  the 
earnestness  at  their  command  upon  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
community,  and  they  would  further  suggest  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
the  desirability  of  issuing  to  local  authorities  a  circular  explaining  the 
objects  to  be  sought  and  the  means  by  which  they  can  best  be  attained. 
It  is  in  connection  with  steps  of  this  sort  that  the  Committee  believe  an 
Advisory  Council  formed  on  the  lines  recommended  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Report  might  j^rove  of  great  use  to  the  Department  usually  charged  with  the 
interests  of  Public  Health. 

vii.  School  Si/stem — Medical  Impection  of  School  Children— Feeding  0/ 

School  Children.  .   „  ^  , 

303.  In  a  country  without  compulsory  military  service  the  period  of  school  o-u-;.  , 
life  offers  the  State  its  only  opportunity  for  taking  stock  of  the  physique  of 

the  whole  ])opulation  and  securing  to  its  profit  the  conditions  most  favourable 
to  healthy  development.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  report 
how  the  occasion  may  be  utilised  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  an 
anthropometric  survey,  and  it  remains  to  be  considered  what  are  the  conditions 
<)i  school  life  adverse  to  physical  well-being,  and  how  the  opportunities  which  it 
oresents  can  be  made  i,o  realise  the  best  results  for  the  rising  generation, 
at,  perhaps,  the  most  sensitive  period  of  its  growth. 

304.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  general  effects  of  school  life  are  not 
prejudicial  to  health.    The  civihsing  influence  exercised  by  the  school  during 
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678-.w'^'  the  last  thirty  years  was  noticed  by  both  Drs.  Eichholz  and  Mven.    The  untameil 

Niven,"6246-9.        savagery  characterisiic  of  certain  types  has  disappeared,  and  Dr.  Eichholz. 

further  thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  school  life  which  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  existing  authorities  to  improve  ;  but  popular  opinion 
I'equired  educating  on  such  elemental^  though  important  points  as  the  seating 
Cameron,  11053.  children,  the  arrangeuaent  of  light,  and  the  supply  of  fresh  air.  Evidence 

Gorst,  11852,  11872.  was  given  of  children  being  kept  too  long  at  desks  which  do  not  fit  them,  in  an 
attitude  of  strained  attention,  either  writing  or  with  their  eyes  concentrated 
on  a  blackboard,  which,  if  the  class  happens  to  be  a  large  one,  perforce  occupies- 
a  position  in  which  some  have  a  difficulty  in  seeing  it.  Very  young  children  are 
sometimes  observed  sleeping  in  postures  calculated  to  develop  curvature,  and 
infant  occupations  are  criticised  as  often  much  too  fine  for  their  e^^esight.  It 
was  also  alleged  that  the  eyes  of  scholars  often  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a 
strong  cross  light,  and  that  defective  ventilation  counted  for  a  great  deal  among; 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  with  which  children  had  to  cope. 


Kerr,  801,  812,  818 
Collie,  4019. 

Garnett,  9237- 


Greenwood,  8213, 
8265-8280. 
Kelly,  11366-8. 


Eichholz,  579-583. 
Kerr,  808-810,  946 
-950. 

Collie,  3982,  4024-6, 

4096-4101. 
Chalmers,  6164-9. 
Horsfall,  5687-5693. 
Gorst,  11811-3. 

Brunton,  2426,  2443 
-9.  2470-9,  252.S 
-2537. 


Lyttelton  5415-542S. 
Posbroke  6598-6608. 


Gorst.  11816. 


305.  While  with  the  last-named  exception  schools  on  the  whole  seem  to 
be  in  a  good  state,  Mrs.  Greenwood  drew  a  sad  picture  of  the  dirt  and  darknese- 
in  some  of  the  Sheffield  schools,  and  Dr.  Kelly,  Bisliop  of  Ross,,  taxed  the 
National  Board  with  indifference  to  the  warming  of  schools,  from  which  children 
suffered  acutely.  It  appears  that  whatever  fuel  is  used  in  schools  in  Ireland! 
has  to  be  procured  by  voluntary  contributions  or  brought  there  by  the  children 
themselves,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  children  to  take  a  sod  or  two- 
of  turf  to  school  on  a  winter's  morning.    Dr.  Kelly  goes  on : — 

"I  might  set  it  down  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  poor  physical  development  in  Ireland  that 
the  school  children  are  unfairly,  in  fact  I  might  say  cruelly,  treated  in  the  schools  themselves. 
I  see  now  many  of  these  little  children  going  to  school  all  the  winter  barefooted,  and  in  some 
instances  they  go  to  a  school  where  there  is  no  fire.  The  country  children  have  to  travel  a 
couple  of  miles  to  school ;  a  great  many  of  them  have  no  cloak  or  shawl,  or  anything  to  cover- 
them.  Ireland  is  rather  a  rainy  country,  and  they  go  wet  into  the  school  and  sit  down  there 
shivering  all  day." 

The  Committee  think  that  a  system  under  which  the  infliction  of  such- 
suffering  on  poor  children  is  possible  requires  amendment. 

306.  On  the  point  of  A'entilation,  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  advocates  of  open  windows  on  the  one  hand  and  mechanical 
appliances  on  the  other,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  inlets  are  usually 
under  the  control  of  the  teacher,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  he  should 
be  alive  to  the  value  of  fresh  air,  and  in  this  respect  among  others  there 
appears  to  be  something  wanting  to  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  principles 
of  practical  hygiene.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  was  perhaps  the  most  emphatic 
critic  of  the  school  system,  and  believed  that  both  in  regard  to  breaks  in 
school  work  and  the  substitution  of  physical  exercises  for  prolonged  mental 
application  the  Swiss  practice  was  preferable,  but  his  actual  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  in  English  schools  did  not  appear  to  be  very  close,  and  the  Committee- 
are  convinced  that  the  regulations  in  force,  if  properly  observed,  are  sufficient 
to  cover  both  points  of  attack. 

307.  Infant  schools  as  conducted  in  urban  districts  can  no  doubt  be 
worked  to  the  great  physical  advantage  of  the  children  attending  them,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  a  handful  of  small  children  in  a  rural  school 
necessarily  suffer  a  good  deal  from  neglect  or  are  taught  under  conditions 
from  which  no  advantage  can  be  derived.  So  impressed  were  Mrs.  Lyttelton  and 
Mr.  Fosbroke  with  the  unsatisfactory  results  that  may  be  expected  from 
keeping  tiny  children  at  school  that  they  would  not  permit  attendance  under 
five  at  all.  Mr.  Fosbroke  made  this  one  of  his  cliief  points  and  had  evidently 
given  it  a  great  deal  of  attention.  He  thought  the  effect  of  a  later  attendance 
at  school  on  the  children  themselves,  both  physically  and  mentally,  would  be 
most  salutary,  and  it  would  have  the  indirect  result  of  keeping  mothers  at 
home  and  compelling  them  to  attend  to  domestic  duties.  Sir  J.  Gorst  went 
even  further,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  country  children  excluded  from  school 
up  to  seven  years  of  age. 

"  That  is  the  practice  in  Switzerland,  which  is  perhaps  almost  the  best  educated  country  in 
the  world.  They  do  not  let  their  children  come  to  school  till  they  are  seven.  They  run 
about  in  the  villages  and  mountain  sides,  and  they  are  often  employed  in  looking  after  cattle, 
goats,  and  so  on.  They  do  not  go  into  school  at  all  till  they  are  seven  years  old,  and  there- 
fore when  they  do  go  to  school  they  are  sturdy  and  strong,  and  their  observation  is  awakened." 
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While  the  Committee  are  unable  to  accept  tliis  statement  as  entirely  ^ee  Appendix  iii  to 
correct,  they  think  that  school  attendance  in  the  rural  districts  should  not  be  the  Report  of  the 
compulsory  till  six  or  possibly  till  seven,  and  should  be  discouraged,  if  not  EnipioymenTof 
absolutely  prohibited,  under  five.  School  Children 

J  ^  ^  (1901,  Cd.  849). 

308.  The  organisation  of  games  and  the  provision  of  accommodation  for 
outdoor  exercises  were  strongly  pressed  by  some  witnesses,  but  no  scheme  of 
games  alone  can  ever  be  made  general  enough  to  supply  the  place  of  methodical 
physical  training.  A  model  course  of  physical  exercises,  more  thorough, 
systematic,  and  complete  than  any  previously  in  use,  has  just  been  produced  by 
the  labours  of  another  inter-Departmental  Committee,  and  in  connection  there- 
with this  Committee  desire  to  express  their  opinion  that  wherever  practicable, 
the  prescribed  exercises  should  be  performed  in  the  open  air,  and  the  interval 
utilised  to  obtain  a  thorough  ventilation  of  tlie  school  premises,  and  particularly 
the  class-rooms,  which  as  a  rule  sulfer  most  in>this  respect.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  effect  of  physical  exercises  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  their  regularity, 
and  the  climate  of  this  country  is  such  that  exercises  in  the  open  air  are 
necessarily  interrupted  for  days  at  a  stretch,  the  provision  of  play-sheds  or 
rooms  for  physical  exercises,  other  than  the  ordinary  class-room,  should  be 
insisted  on  in  ordinary  circumstances  as  an  almost  indispensable  part  of  the 
school  equipment. 

309.  Mr.  Atkins  avowed  himself  a  great   advocate   of  games   as  an  Atkins,  3000,  304i- 
educative  as  well  as  a  health-giving  factor,  and  he  thought  there  might  3075-3086. 
be  a  much  more  systematic  effort  towards  their  proper  organisation,  both  for 

children  of  school  age  and  young  people.    Mr.  Rowntree  called  attention  to  Rowntree,  5129- 
the  same  want,  more  especially  in  towns,  and  cited  Boston  as  an  example 
of  the  American  practice  in  this  respect,  Avhere  there  is  no  open  space  without 
some  one  to  organize  the  children's  play.    Mr.  Horsfall  and  others  emphasised  Horsfaii,  5673-5683. 
the  need  for  physical  recreation  and  exercise,  through  the  lack  of  opportunities 
for  which  Mr.  Edwards  Rees  said  the  children  of  Salford  were  losing  the  Rees,  4318-4330. 
instinct  of  play.    To  this  end  playgrounds  should  be  utilised,  not  only  during  i'''Jsi^™ke, 6648,6681. 
the  mid-day  recess  but  after  school  hours.    The  Committee  heard  a  good  deal  Loch,  10131-5.  v-pa_ 
from  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  of  an  organization  now  in  process  of  formation,  Brun ton, 2430, 2454I 
under  the  name  of  a  National  League  for  Phygical  Education  and  Improve-  "'•'•'^'-o. 
.ment,  and  they  cannot  do  better  than  commend  to  its  attention  the  expediency 
of  placing  itself  in  communication  with  the  educational  authorities  throughout 
the  country,  with  a  view  to  their  intelligent  co-operation  in  a  scheme  of  so  much 
importance  and  utility.    The  Committee  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
observations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland)  on  this 
subject,  and  think  that  paragraphs  85  and  86  of  that  Report  deserve  the 
special  study  of  the  organizers  of  the  League.    In  the  Committee's  judgment 
a  full  consideration  of  the  subject  requires  that  due  prominence  should  be 
given  to  the  part  that  ought  to  be  played  by  skilled  physical  instructors,  and 
the  need  of  securing  a  constant  supply  of  such.    In  this  regard,  the  sug- 
gestion in  paragraph  314,  as  to  the  training  and  recognition  of  teachers 
and  instructors,  may  be  useful. 

310.  The  teaching  of  cookery  and  household  management  assumed  par- 
ticular importance  as  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  of  this  enquiry.  The  prin- 
ciples that  should  govern  the  teaching  of  cookery  have  already  been  laid  doAvn 
in  paragraph  232  of  this  Report.  These  principles  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  embodied  in  the  directions  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Central 
Education  Authorities  for  the  conduct  of  Cookery  Classes,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  body  of  evidence  to  show  that,  for  various  reasons,  in  practice 
the  teaching  of  cookery  has  not  had  all  the  beneficial  results  that  might  have 
been  expected. 

311.  Dr,  Eichholz  summed  up  the  fruits  of  his  experience  in  these  Eiciihoiz,  499. 
words  : — 

"  Many  reforms  are  necessary  in  the  teaching  of  cooking  before  it  will  become  sufficient,'}'' 
useful  in  the  home.  The  children  begin  to  learn  it  too  early  to  retain  much  by  the  time  they 
leave  school.  They  do  not  follow  the  work  up  sufficiently  at  home  or  at  school  to  become  con- 
versant with  the  process  taught  them.  It  is  the  exception  to  find  a  girl  repeat  a  lesson  on  the 
cooking  of  meat  at  home.  The  knowledge  which  the  child  gains  is  too  insecure  to  tempt  the 
parent  to  run  any  risks  with  the  modest  domestic  allowance  of  meat.  So  it  comes  about  that 
the  girls  become  great  adepts  at  making  cakes.  I  think  the  work  would  be  all  the  better  for 
being  concentrated  upon  the  last  six  or  twelve  months  of  school  life." 
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Lewis,  8579-8581,  This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  other  witnesses  t>ucli  as  Mr.  Lewis, 

8624,  8631.         teacher  in  the  West  Green  School,  Tottenham,  who  pointed  out  that  teachers 
3o  .ti.:  were  apt  to  substitute  a  standard  limit  for  the  age  condition  very  properly 

■  inserted  in  the  Code,  and  that  one  cause  of  the  disposition  to  devote  too  much 

attention  to  the  making  of  cakes  and  other  attractive  dishes  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  rid  by  sale — as  the  teachers  are  expected  to  do — of  the  plainer  and 
more  useful  dishes.    On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Bostock  and  Miss  Maude  Stanley 
Bostoek  7516-7523.  ^^^'^  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effect  in  the  homes  of  the  teaching  at  present 
Stanley,' 13448.       givcu  iu  cookery  classes  in  school. 

312.  It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  certain  prevalent  defects  in  the 
teaching  of  cookery  are,  in  part  at  all  events,  due  to  the  absence  of  an 
efficient  system  of  inspection,  but  on  a  consideration  of  the  evidence  they  are 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  any  system  of  teaching  cookery,  however  well 
organised,  is  likely  to  be  effective  or  practical,  which  is  confined  to  the  period 
of  school  life  and  is  not  conti  imed  and  supplemented  by  instruction  of  the 
girls  at  a  more  mature  age,  when  they  are  more  appreciative  of  the  need  of 
such  instruction  and  more  likely  to  have  opportunities  for  the  practical 
application  of  what  they  have  learned.  It  is  for  this  among  other  reasons 
that  the  Committee  have  elsewhere  (paragraph  230)  recorded  their  opinion 
in  favour  of  compulsory  Continuation  Classes. 

313.  As  regards  the  instruction  of  girls  of  school  age,  however,  the 
Committee  are  disposed  to  agree  with  those  witnesses  who  urged  that  in- 
struction in  Cookery,  Hygiene  and  Domestic  Economy,  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  made  compulsory  on  the  older  girls,  that  such  instruction  should 
be  concentrated  in  the  last  year  or  so  of  school  life,  and  that  room  for  it 
should  be  made  by  the  omission  at  this  stage  of  certain  other  subjects  from 
the  school  curriculum.  In  this  connection,  they  would  direct  attention  to 
,the  scheme  of  supplementary  courses  for  girls  under  the  Scotch  Code,  which 
virtually  carries  out  these  suggestions.  Girls  are  admitted  to  these  courses 
at  or  after  12  years  of  age,  on  giving  proof  of  reasonable  proficiency  in  the 
three  R's,  and  thereafter  devote  most  of  their  school  time  to  practical  in- 
struction in  cookery  and  laundry  Avork,  and  all  that  appertains  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  home.  As  girls  must  remain  at  school  till  14,  unless  specially 
exempted,  there  is  thus  opportunity  for  concentrating  the  attention  of  the 
girls  upon  domestic  subjects  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  eighteen  months 
immediately  prior  to  their  leaving  school. 

314.  It  is  obvious  that  if  instruction  of  this  kind  is  to  form  part  of  the 
normal  school  course,  questions  of  school  and  personal  hygiene  and  of  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  home  must  receive  much  greater  prominence  than 
apoears  to  have  been  the  case  hitherto  in  the  normal  curriculum  of  Training 
College  students,  and  that  further,  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  a  special  class  of  teachers,  of 
more  moderate  attainments,  peihaps,  as  regards  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a 
general  education,  but  who  have  a  thoroughly  expert  knowledge  of  the  class 
of  subjects  in  question.  It  follows  from  this  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  there  should  be  greater  diversity  of  type  in  Training  Colleges 
and  greater  elasticity  in  the  conditions  upon  which  recognition  as  a 
Certificated  Teacher  is  granted.  This  status,  subject,  of  course,  to  sufficient 
safeguards  as  regards  general  education,  should  be  conferred  not  only  upon 
the  teachers  of  book  subjects  but  also  upon  those  who  have  received  a  com- 
prehensive and  thoroughly  satisfactory  training  as  teachers  of  housewifery,  or, 
to  take  another  example,  teachers  of  physical  exercises,  and  the  training  of 
such  teachers  should  be  equally  an  object  of  State  su[)port. 

315.  Moreover,  the  Committee  think  it  AA  orth  considering  whether  the 
present  law  as  to  school  attendance  could  not  be  so  modified  as  to  render  the 
partial  exemption  from  attendance  at  school,  which  in  England  and  Wales  is  at 
present  granted  only  on  a  certificate  of  proficiency  or  of  previous  due  attendance, 
obtainable  without  further  condition  than  that  the  obligation  to  attend  school, 
which  at  present  ceases  altogether  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  shall  in  that  case 
be  extended  to  a  later  age.    By  this  means  the  knowledge  acquired  during 
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attendance  at  elementary  schools,  which  is  too  often  forgotten  on  leaving 
school,  might,  it  is  hoped,  be  retained  and  extended.  Legislation  would,  of 
course,  be  required  to  effect  this,  but  the  principle  has  already  been  to  some 
extent  recognised  by  the  agricultural  provisions  of  Robson's  Act,  and  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  and  it  seems  capable  of  extension  in  other 
directions ;  it  might,  for  example,  be  made  a  valuable  means  of  fostering  that 
sense  of  domesticity  in  girls,  the  decay  of  which  several  witnesses  deplored. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  co-ordination  of  education  which  is 
now  being  effected  by  means  of  the  new  Local  Education  Authorities  should 
be  of  great  service  in  rendering  a  scheme  of  the  sort  feasible.         -^'i  • 

816.  The  problem  presents  features  of  too  great  minuteness  and  intricacy 
to  be  adequately  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  Report,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  indicate  the  lines  of  advance  upon  which  the  Committee  think 
that  something  may  be  done  in  order  to  equip  the  daughters  of  the  people 
for  domestic  life. 

317.  Evidence  was  also  forthcoming  as  to  the  unsuitableness  of  a  stereo- 
typed   school    system  for  children  who  are  not  up  to  normal  school 

standard  and  are  yet  not  so  defective  as  to  warrant  treatment  as  Eichhoiz,  486-494 
"mentally  deficient."  Dr.  Eichhoiz  advocated  the  establishment  of  special  i>so-708. 
schools,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Schools  of  Industry,"  something 
on  the  lines  of  day  industrial  schools  for  "  retarded "  children  ;  that  is,  all 
children  other  than  those  actually  defective  who,  by  reason  of  insufficient 
feeding  or  whatever  cause,  are  backward  and  not  able  to  profit  by  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum.  The  condition  of  many  of  these  children  is  the 
result  of  parental  neglect,  so  that  there  are  two  sets  of  associated  circum- 
stances, educational  and  domestic,  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  desirable 
to  extend  the  industrial  school  system  under  Section  16  of  the  Education 
Act,  1876,  with  the  same  liability  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  contribute. 
In  his  own  words — 

"  I  should  like  to  see  schools,  either  urban  or  rural,  schools  of  industry,  not  punitive  Eichhoiz,  4S6. 
industrial  schools,  which  shall  recognise  the  uselessiiess  of  much  of  our  present  curriculum  for 
retarded  children,  which  will,  in  the  first  instance,  create  self-respect  through  cleanliness  and 
decency,  and  aim  at  re-establishing  an  enfeebled  constitution  through  suitable  regular  feeding.  As 
these  are  secured,  physical  education  becomes  possible,  and  the  final  aim  comes  into  the  foreground, 
which  is  to  provide  a  curriculum  based  largely  on  manual  occupations  and  manual  instruction,  and 
which  shall  endeavour  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  children  a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  work 
— a  fact  which  their  homes  have  never  impressed  upon  them,  and  which  the  elementary  schools 
likewise  fail  too  often  to  accomplish." 

Dr.  Eichhoiz  would  like  to  see  the  tlung  done  through  the  magistrate  rather  Eichhoiz,  486 -494, 
than  by  a  simple  drafting  of  children  to  and  from  such  schools  by  means  of  68O-708. 
the  School  Attendance  Officers  and  the  ordinary  authorities  concerned. 

318.  The  Committee  may  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion  that,  wherever  possible,  in  cases  touching  the  young  where  the 
assistance  of  a  magistrate  is  invoked,  he  should  be  a  person  specially  selected, 
sitting  for  the  purpose. 

819.  Dr.  Kerr  was  also-  in  favour  of  a  system  of  special  schools  for  Kerr, 783-794, 846-9, 

869-880  888—902 

retarded  children,  though  he  had  not  considered  the  matter  in  relation  to  the  918-941.'  ' 
food  problem.    He  considered  that  as  many — 

"  as  ten  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  school  populations  all  over  the  country,  at  any  rate  in  the  first 
half  of  school  life,  require  some  consideration  on  account  of  debility  and  backwardness  from  various 
causes — some  simpler  education  than  the  ordinary  Board  School  attempts  to  give  them." 

In  his  view  the  method  of  selection  for  such  schools  would  depend  on  the 
results  of  medical  and  educational  inspection,  the  great  point  to  be  kept  in 
view  being  "to  suit  the  curriculum  to  the  child  instead  of  the  child  to  the 
curriculum."  It  would,  of  course,  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  scheme 
that  children  who  under  special  treatment  became  fit  for  the  normal  type  of 
school  should  be  transferred  there  for  the  remainder  of  their  school  life. 
Besides  these  "  retarded  "  children.  Dr.  Kerr  thought  there  was  a  group  of  semi- 
invalids  for  whom  something  between  a  school  and  a  hospital  in  the  country 
should  be  started. 
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Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children. 
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320.  It  is  obvious  that  underlying-  all  these  schemes  there  is  need  of  a 
much  more  complete  system  of  Medical  Inspection  in  schools  than  has  yet 
been  attempted,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  that  all  the  medical 
witnesses  and  others  laid  great  stress  upon   its   introduction   on  some 


recognised  basis. 


«858-6869 


321,  Dr.  Eichholz  thought  it  was  the  greatest  need  in  school  organisation. 
On  the  ground  of  expense  he  would  confine  a  general  examination  to  the 
poorest  schools,  and  considered  that  in  London  the  work  could  be  done  by  ten 
young  men  at  £250  each.  The  School  Board  had  nothing  like  a  big  enough 
staff  and  confined  their  attention  to  cases  of  defective  eyesight,  feeble- 
minded children,  and  the  medical  examination  of  pupil  and  assistant 
teachers.  Dr.  Eichholz  explained  to  the  Committee  the  conditions  observable 
in  the  children  attending  these  poorer  schools,  and  described  the  means  by 
which  medical  inspection  might  be  utilised  to  note  and  check  degenerative 
tendencies.  Children  who  were  thought  to  need  medical  examination  in 
better  class  schools  would  be  examined  on  special  notification  by  the 
teacher,  but  in  the  schools  classified  as  poor  the  inspection  would  cover  all 
new  admissions  and  the  re-examination  of  old  cases  where  necessary.  What 
follows  on  such  a  system  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  busiiiess  of  the  school  doctor  is  to  examine  children  at  admission  when  necessary,  and 
periodically  later ;  to  make  recommendations  to  the  school  authority  which  shall  reach  the  parent 
without  delay.  It  is  for  the  school  authority  to  determine  how  to  make  those  recommendations 
eiFective.  It  is  impossible  that  the  doctor  can  enforce  anything  that  he  says.  The  way  I 
suggest  this  should  be  done  is  as  it  is  done  in  Frankfort  and  in  German  schools  generally. 
They  issue  a  slip  of  paper,  which  I  suggest  should  be  in  duplicate,  which  says,  '  Your  child  is 
suffering  from  so-and-so,  kindly  exclude  hira  until  he  is  fit  to  attend.'  In  England  this  would  not 
suffice,  as  it  would  give  the  parent  an  excuse  for  not  sending  the  child  to  school.  We  want  the 
certificate  in  duplicate  so  that  the  school  attendance  officer  may  keep  its  contents  before  the 
parent.  The  authority  would  issue  one  to  the  officer  and  the  other  to  the  parent,  and  the 
parent  in  this  way  might  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  measure  of  his  culpability  or  his 
powerlessness,  if  he  did  not  or  could  not  act  upon  it.  Many  cases  would  still  need  charitable  aid 
and  whatever  help  managers  could  procure.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  need  for  punitive 
expedients  would  often  arise.  A  few  wholesome  examples  would  effect  a  very  rapid  cure  of 
culpable  neglect." 

Among  the  further  duties  of  the  medical  inspector  would  be : 

"  recommendations  to  the  local  authority  on  general  and  special  points  of  school  curriculum, 
length  of  lessons,  apportionment  of  intervals  for  recreaiion,  organisation  of  recreation,  ventilation, 
lighting,  artificial  and  natural,  the  use  and  abuse  of  needlework,  desking  for  children  of  various 
ages,  use  of  slates,  towels,  local  variations  in  curriculum  to  meet  special  need.s." 

322  Dr.  Kerr  thought  that  with  the  assistance  of  intelligent  teachers 
trained  in  hygiene,  there  need  not  be  a  very  great  augmentation  of  the 
existing  medical  staff".  Dr.  Collie  went  into  the  matter  in  some  detail  and 
thought  that  in  the  first  instance  it  would  be  sufficient  to  entrust  to  the 
teacher  the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  medical  inspector  the  case  of  any  child 
who  on  admission  appeared  to  him  to  be  suffering  from  any  physical  or  mental 
defect ;  and  the  medical  inspector  would  attend  occasionally  to  receive  such 
reports  from  the  teacher  and  examine  any  child  who  required  it.  He 
advocated  the  employment  of  doctors  of  experience  rather  than  young  ones, 
and  said  the  late  School  Board  staff"  was  quite  inadequate,  but  well  qualified 
g;eneral  practitioners  might  be  entrusted  with  the  inspection  of  eyes  and  teeth 
(and  presumably  ears)  without  having  recourse  to  specialists.  No  veiy  large 
staff  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  required.  Dr.  Chalmers  quoted  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland),  and  declared 
a  medical  inspection  the  necessary  accompaniment  to  any  system  of 
general  physical  training  in  schools.  He  thought  medical  inspectors  might 
be  useful  in  matters  of  ventilation  and  health  conditions  generally. 
Dr.  Mven,  like  Dr.  Collie,  would  utilize  the  teachers  in  the  first  instance 
and  would  require  them  to  have  special  training.  This  last  indeed  appears 
a  necessary  corollary  to  the  introduction  of  any  system  of  the  sort. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  considered  "the  systematic  medical  inspection  of  schools  as 
one  of  the  things  that  is  most  called  for  at  the  present  time,"  and 
explained  with  some  fulness  the  methods  he  advocated.    He  thought  the 
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superintendence  of  the  system  might  be  entrusted  to  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  and  the  inspection  made  on  admission  and  periodically  after- 
wards. The  assistance  of  specialists  on  certain  points  would  probably 
be  required,  but  he  agreed  with  other  witnesses  that  properly  trained 
teachers  could  render  most  useful  assistance.  Mr.  Loch  would  not  locI),  10328-10333. 
neglect  the  medical  inspection  of  the  home,  "  the  fulfilment  of  an 
already  recognised  public  sanitary  duty,"  and  he  would  have  the  two  go 
together.  Mr.  Murphy  was  also  among  those  who  emphasized  the  need  Murphy,  10403. 
of  a  general  medical  inspection  of  schools. 

323.  For  the  reasons,  then,  that  appear  in  the  discussion  that  has 
occupied  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  sub  section,  the  Committee 
consider  that  a  systematized  Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children  should  be 
imposed  as  a  public  duty  on  every  school  authority,  and  they  agree  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland) 
that  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  should  be  made  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
Vote.  The  value  of  such  an  inspection  is  well  illustrated  by  the  particulars, 
given  in  a  recent  report  by  Mr.  George  Andrew,  of  the  Scotch  Education 
JDepartment,  on  the  Gemeindeschulen  of  Berlin  and  Charlottenburg.  From 
that  report  it  appears  that  of  2,547  children  examined  on  admission  to  the 
schools  of  Charlottenburg,  321  or  12*3  per  cent,  were  rejected  as  being 
unfit  for  the  work  of  ordinary  schools,  and  of  all  the  children  examined,  63 
per  cent,  were  described  as  not  completely  normal  (nicht  vdllig  normal). 

324.  The  Committee  believe  that,  with  teachers  properly  trained 
in  the  various  branches  of  hygiene,  the  system  could  be  so  far  based  on 
their  observation  and  record,  that  no  large  and  expensive  medical  staff 
would  be  necessary.  The  general  inspection  may  safely  be  limited  to  that 
class  of  school  which  from  its  character  and  surroundings  affords  clear 

\  evidence  of  the  type  of  which  its  scholars  are  composed,  and  it  should 
be  repeated  as  often  as  the  medical  officer  thinks  necessary.  In  other 
cases  it  will  be  enough  for  him  to  examine  such  children  as  may  be 
submitted  to  him  by  the  teachers,  and  it  would  be  for  him  to 
determine  whether  circumstances  called  for  expert  assistance.  In  no 
instance  should  the  inspector  do  more  than  state  the  facts  that  require 
the  attention  of  the  parent,  cases  of  poverty  or  neglect  being  left  to  the 
proper  authorities  to  deal  with. 

325.  The  Committee  further  think  that  the  services  of  the  medical 
inspector  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  authority  in  respect  of  all 
matters  where  the  advice  of  a  person  skilled  in  the  hygiene  of  child  life 
may  be  wanted,  and  they  look  in  the  result  to  a  much  more  intelligent 
handling  of  many  of  the  problems  with  which  that  authority  is  charged. 

826.  Owing  to  the  healthier  conditions  commonly  prevailing  in  regard 
to  the  nurture  and  growth  of  the  country  population,  the  Committee  do  not 
think  that  these  recommendations  will  have  any  appreciable  effect  in 
augmenting  the  charge  for  education  that  now  devolves  upon  the  rural 
ratepayers :  on  the  contrary  they  are  of  opinion  that  bringing  the  sanitary 
administration  of  the  county  into  touch  with  the  schools  may  lead  to  the 
anticipation  and  prevention  of  many  of  those  epidemics  which  are  nov/ 
such  a  fertile  source  of  local  expense. 

Feeding  of  School  Children. 

327.  The  Committee  have  reserved  to  the  end  of  this  subsection 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  feeding  elementary  school  children  (i) 
because  it  lies  outside  any  direct  obligation  that  has  hitherto  been 
recognised  and  (2)  because  some  of  the  matter  that  precedes  has  a  bearing 
upon  its  consideration. 

328.  Besides  seeking  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  general 
witnesses  on  the  point,  the  Committee  sought  to  equip  themselves  for  the  task 
of  formulating  some  conclusion  by  the  examination  of  certain  persons  who 
were  either  called  or  tendered  themselves  to  give  special  evidence  thereon. 

,         These  included  Mr.  W.  H.  Libby,  Secretary  to  the  East  kambeth  Teachers' 
ISchools  Dinner  Association,  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Dr.  Macnamara,  INI  embers 
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of  Parliament,  and  Dr.  Osmond  Airy,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  who 
for  many  years  was  chairman  of  the  organisation  for  providing  dinners  to 
poor  children  in  Birmingham. 

329.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  examine  the  evidence  on  the  point, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  genei'al  ti'end  of  opinion  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  ultimate  means  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  development 
of  those  forces  of  social  education  which  have  been  described  above,  and  in  the 
operation  of  the  great  body  of  ameliorative  tendencies  which  would  raise  the 
general  condition  of  the  poor,  and  foster  a  sense  of  parental  responsibility, 
spreading  knowledge  and  enlightenment  in  their  train. 

330.  It  was  nevertheless  acknowledged  that  the  evils  arising  from 
miderfeeding  were  so  widespread,  and  in  certain  localities  so  pressing,  that 
some  authoritative  intervention  is  called  for  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
secure  that  the  education  of  the  children  who  are  obliged  to  attend  school 
shall  not  be  hampered  and  retarded  by  the  physical  conditions  thereby 
engendered. 

331.  The  evidence  on  the  specific  question  of  the  feeding  of  children 
compelled  by  law  to  attend  a  Public  Elementary  School  can  conveniently  be 
treated  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

{a).    The  extent  to  which  underfeeding  prevails  at  present. 

[b).    Existing  voluntary  methods  of  providing  food. 

.  (c).  Proposals  in  regard  to  the  more  systematic  feeding  of  school 
children. 

(a).  The  Exlent  of  Underfeeding. 

332.  On  this  point  Dr.  Eichholz,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
gave  very  interi^sting  evidence.    In  pursuance  of  his  view,  already  noted,  that 

E  chhoiz  435-7  whole  question  of  bad  physique  practically  centres  round  feeding,  he 

made  a  special  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  the  Johanna  Street  Board 
School,  Lambeth,  as  a  type  of  school  in  a  very  bad  district,  and  he  considers 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  unable,  by  reason  of  their  physical 
condition,  to  attend  to  their  work  in  a  proper  way,  while  33  per  cent,  during 
six  months  of  the  year,  from  October  to  March,  require  feeding.  He  gave  the 
Committee  an  estimate,  based  on  the  figures  of  the   voluntary  feeding 

Eiciiii )!/ 4'-i  4-6  agencies,  of  the  number  of  underfed  children  in  London.  Some  time  ago  he 
furnished  the  Board  of  Education  with  a  similar  estimate,  in  which  he  set 
down  the  number  as  60,000 ;  but  he  has  since  gone  into  the  question  in  more 
detail  and  now  estimates  the  number  as  approximately  122,000,  or  16  per  cent, 
of  the  elementary  school  population  of  London. 

333.  The  London  School  Board  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were 
not   more   than    10,000   children   suffering  from   malnutrition;    but,  in 

Eichhoi .  472,  47.'..  Dr.  Eichholz's  view,  this  estimate  is  belied  by  the  actual  figures  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Underfed  Children^  which  gives  the  average 
number  of  children  fed  per  week  during  the  weeks  the  feeding  centres  were 
open  in  1902-3  as  22,206,  His  argument  is  that  in  the  first  place  this  figure 
only  refers  to  children  attending  Board  Schools  ;  and  secondly  it  is  very 
fallacious  as  an  index  of  the  total  number  of  children  who  are  underfed, 
because  the  same  children  are  not  being  fed  all  through  the  season  ;  the 
result  of  investigation  shows  that  on  an  average  the  centres  feed  three  times 
as  many  children  during  the  season  as  they  feed  on  any  one  day,  and  that  the 
number  furnished  as  the  weekly  average  of  children  fed  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  the  daily  average  of  meals  provided ;  and  therefore  we  get  66,000 
as  the  rough  total  of  underfed  children  attending  the  London  Board 
Schools.  Besides  this  there  are  the  children  attending  voluntary  schools. 
And,  as  the  amount  spent  per  annum  in  London  by  voluntary  feeding- 
agencies  is  £6,100,  and  £100  spent  is  said  to  represent  2,000  necessitous 
children  fed  per  season,  the  total  estimate  of  underfed  children  in  London  is, 
roughly  speaking,  122,000,  or  16  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

334.  This  calculation  obviously  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  all  the 
children  fed  at  schools  and  centres  would  otherwise  be  underfed,  but  such 
observations  as  those  of  Miss  M.  Horn,  manager  under  the  late  London  School 
Board,  in  a  paper  recently  read  to  the  International  Home  Relief  Congress, 
throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  assumption. 
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335.  Dr.  Eicliholz  also  made  enquiries  about  Manchester,  and  was  e  chhoiz,  476,  478 
assured  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  Manchester  children  are  underfed.    As  to 

this,  Dr.  James  Niven,  the  Medical  Olficer  of  Health  for  Manchester,  did  jj^^l';,^"^' 

not  give  any  figures,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  very 

large  number  of  underfed  children,  that  the  child  must  be  fed  at  any  cost, 

and  that  no  voluntary  agencies  could  possibly  cope  successfully  with  the 

evil.    On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Edwards-Iiees,  Vicar  of  Pendleton,  8al(ord,  Kecs,  4280, 42s6, 

and  a  member  of  the  Salford  Education  Committee,  stated  distinctly  that  not 

more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  Salford  and  Manchester  come  to 

school  underfed  ;  and  in  his  opinion  the  question  of  malnutrition  is  not 

nearly  so  urgent  as  that  of  lack  of  proper  physical  training  and  pure  air. 

Dr.   Henry   Ashby,  of  Manchester,  nominated  by  the  Royal  College  of  Ashby,  8740-1, 

Physicians  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject  of  nutrition,  was  inclined  to  think 

that  most  children  go  to  school  having  had  sufficient  breakfast;  so  that 

there  is  some  apparent  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  the  conditions  in  Manchester. 

336.  To  revert  to  London,  Dr.  James  Kerr,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Ken,  942  o. 
London  School  Board,  "  does  not  feel  as  strongly  on  tlie  point  of  nutrition,  or 

rather  want  of  nutrition,  as  most  people  " ;  but  he  admitted  not  having  con- 
sidered the   matter  as  fully  as  Dr.  Eichholz.    Dr.  R.  J.  Collie  also,  a  ^oHie,  3047. 
Medical  Inspector  to  the  late  London  School  Board,  stated  that  there  is 
''not  a  very  large  proportion  of  children  who  are  actually  half-starved;  it  is 
only  in  some  districts  "  ;  but  he  did  not  give  any  statistics. 

337.  Of  other  witnesses  who  spoke  on  the  extent  of  underfeeding,  Mrs.  close,  2636  2642. 
Close,  a  lady  who  considers  herself  familiar  with  rural  England,  said  that 

children  are  constantly  half-starved  when  they  get  to  school  owing  to  the 

laziness  and  neglect  of  the  parents.    Dr.  Chalmers,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ciiaimers,  6171-2. 

for   Glasgow,    is    now   making  enquiry  into  the  proportion  of  underfed 

children  in  Glasgow,  but  had  no  figures  at  the  date  of  giving  evidt  nee. 

338.  Dr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Government      ,    •  n^n., 

.  jNIackenzic  6977— 

Board  for  Scotland,  said  that  in  the  slums  of  Edinburgh  a  large  proportion  6980. 

of  children  were  half-starved,  and  he  agreed  that  to  subject  a  half-starved 

child  to  the  routine  of  scliool  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty,   and  the 

educational  result  would  be  poor.    Mrs.  Mackenzie,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  jyjj.g  Mackenzie, 

gave  the  same  sort  of  opinion:  "  the  child  must  be  fed."    Mr,  W.  H.  Libby  '<^^'30. 

said  that  a  feeding  agency  in  Lambeth  coped  with  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 

of  the  elementary  school  population,  and  in  the  poorest  districts  with  from  /83o-7. 

25  to  30  per  cent.,  which,  so  far  as  that  locality  is  concerned,  bears  out  Dr. 

Eichholz's  figures.    Miss  Garnett,  the  head  of  the  Diocesan  Women's  Settle-  Garnctt,  9042^9215. 

ment  in  the  extremely  bad  district  of  the  Potteries,  attributed  the  faulty 

nourishment  of  the  children  to  the  neglect  of  the  mother  who  goes  to  work 

in  the  factories ;    the  teachers  in  the  various  schools  notice  that  children 

from  such  homes  are  less  able  to  do  their  morning's  woi'k  ;  but  they  do  not 

admit  that  the  proportion  of  such  cases  is  very  large.    Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  ^^^^^ 

Secretary  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  did  not  think  a  large  number 

of  children  were  sent  to  school  half-starved,  but  gave  no  figures.    Mr.  Shirley 

Marphy,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  x4.dministrative  County  of  London,  Murphv,  in402-5.. 

regarded  the  question  as  by  far  the  most  important  before  the  Committee, 

and  said  "  the  child  has  got  to  be  fed."    Finally,  Dr.  Kelly,  Roman  Catholic 

Bishop  of  Ross,  said  that  in  the  South  of  Ireland  it  was  commonly  the  case 

that  children  came  to  school  underfed. 

(b).    Ejcisting  Voluntary  Methods  of  Providing  Food. 

o30.  There  has  not  been  a  great  amount  of  definite  evidence  on  the  volun-  j^- ^..^ 
tai  y  agencies  in  existence.    As  regards  London,  Dr.  Eichholz  mentioned  the  470. 
f  .)llowing  agencies  which  spend  about  £6,100  per  annum  collectively  :— 

London  Schools  Dinner  Association. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  Referee  Fund. 
Destitute  Children's  Dinner  Society. 
East  Lambeth  Teachers'  Schools  Dinner  Association. 
Southwark  Children's  Free  Meals  Fund. 
The  wi^rk  of  these  agencies  has  been  coordinated,  so  far  as  the  Board  Schools 
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are  concerned,  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Underfed  Children,  which  was 
worked  under  the  tegis  of  the  School  Board  and  existed  to  prevent  overlapping. 

340.  In  regard  to  the  sum  contributed  by  the  parents.  Dr.  Eichholz  said 
that  it  amounted  to  5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  London  Schools  Dinner 
Association,  and  25  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  Destitute  Children's  Dinner 
Society. 


oil.  Mr.  Libby,  who  is  Secretary  to  the  East  Lambeth  Teachers'  Schools 
Dinner  Association,  gave  a  description  of  the  working  of  the  Free  Meal  Fund 
in  connection  with  the  Association.  The  fund  has  been  running  about  twelve 
years,  and  is  conducted  on  business  lines  ;  it  is  worked  by  the  teachers 
through  the  attendance  officers,  and  careful  enquiries  are  made  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  family  before  a  child  is  given  a  meal.  There  are  break- 
fast centres  and  dinner  centres.  A  child  can  be  given  a  pint  of  vegetable 
soup  and  a  piece  of  brown  bread  and  a  piece  of  cake  at  the  cost  of  Id. 
About  2  per  cent,  of  the  children  pay  the  full  Icl.,  some  pay  part  of  the 
cost,  and  the  rest  nothing  ;  not  more  than  7  or  8  per  cent,  pay  anything  at 
all,  l)ut  Mr.  Libby  thought  this  small  percentage  was  due  to  the  thing  not  being 
sufficiently  worked.  In  spite  of  the  fund  there  are  still  many  underfed 
children,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  organisation  ;  it  is  difficult  to  get 
sufficient  organisation  by  voluntary  methods. 

342.  Mr.  J.  B.  Atkins,  the  London  Editoi-  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
gave  a  description  of  the  Free  Feeding  System  in  Manchester.  There  the 
funds  are  derived  entirely  from  voluntary  sources,  but  the  School  Board 
recognised  the  charity  and  the  teachers  helped  in  distributing  the  food,  &c. 
The  movement  has  grown  steadily,  and  in  1902,  139,000  free  dinners  were 
given,  at  the  cost  of  a  little  over  £400.  In  this  case  also  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  are  carefully  investigated  by  the  attendance  officers,  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  recover  payment  from  the  parents. 

343.  In  Glasgow  Dr.  Chalmers  said  there  is  an  institution  called  the 
"Poor  Children's  Dinner  Table,"  by  means  of  which  the  condition  of  every 
child  is  enquired  into,  and  meals  are  given  to  the  undei'fed ;  the  system  is 
very  comprehensive  apparently,  so  that  "  no  child  in  Glasgow  ought  ev(?r 
to  go  to  school  starving,"  but  no  detailed  account  was  given  to  the  Committee. 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  however,  referred  to  the  Glasgow  system  and  stated 
that  the  difficulty  as  to  parental  responsibility  had  there  been  solved  by  means 
of  a  very  thorough  system  of  investigation,  and  that  the  applications  for 
gratuitous  food  have  diminished  rather  than  increased. 

344.  Free  meals  are  given  in  Edinburgh  to  about  2,000  children,  but  the 
evidence  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  makes  it  doubtful  whether  this 
number  by  any  means  exhausts  the  number  of  children  who  are  underfed. 

345.  The  most  comjDlete  scheme  described  was  started  by  the  late  Mr. 
George  Dixon,  and  has  now  been  in  operation  for  20  years  in  Birmingham 
with  Dr.  Airy,  H.M.L,  as  chairman  of  the  organisation.  In  considering  the 
principles  on  which  they  would  act  it  was  decided  in  the  first  place  that  only 
those  should  be  helped  who  could  expect  practical!}^  nothing  if  it  was  not 
given  to  them,  and  secondly  that  only  such  a  meal  should  be  given  as  would 
not  compete  in  any  way  with  the  meal  which  could  be  provided  even  in  a 
very  poor  home.  It  was  next  decided  that  cases  for  help  should  be  selected 
with  tlie  greatest  care.  This  is  done  by  three  different  people — by  the  head 
teacher  of  the  school,  by  the  class  teacher  in  whose  class  the  boy  or  girl  is, 
and  by  the  visiting  officer.  The  co-operation  of  these  three.  Dr.  Airy  states, 
has  been  so  successful  that  he  does  not  believe  there  has  been  5  per  cent,  or 
anything  like  it  of  abuse.  The  number  of  children  fed  in  normal  times  is 
2,500  and  the  plan  pursued  is  thus  described  : — 

"  We  began  with  ten  centres.  We  had  'arge  coppers  for  soup  at  ten  centres,  to 
which  the  children  came  from  all  outlying  schools.  The  School  Board  allowed  us  in  each  of 
those  centimes  to  canvas  off  .some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  playground,  perhaps  five  yards 
wide,  and  the  cooking  was  done  at  one  end.  There  the  soup,  a  good  lentil  soup  with  some 
animal  stock,  and  the  bread  and  jam,  were  prepared.  The  process  was  simply  this:  we 
had  to  do  everytliing  to  simplify  matters.  It  had  to  be  a  rough  business,  bub  it  was  an 
effective  one.  The  children  come,  and  form  fi'e,  and  then  they  walk  up,  and  as  they  walk  up 
they  take  a  spoon  out  of  a  basket  and  go  up  to  where  the  voluntary  helpers  are  distributing 
the  soup.  They  take  their  bowl  of  soup  and  go  on  to  benches  on  the  other  side  of  the  canvassed 
shed  and  sit  down  and  eat  their  soup.  The  moment  they  have  done  they  put  their  basin  and  spoon 
into  another  basket,  and  as  they  go  out  they  take  a  large  slab  of  bread  and  jam,  and  eat  that 
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in  the  street.  The  School  Board  allowed  us  to  do  this  without  any  rent,  and  they  gave  us 
the  gas.  Then  the  cooking  of  those  meals  is  done  by  paid  labour,  but  the  distr  butioa  is  done 
by  the  voluntary  help  of  ladies  at  each  centre.  There  is  a  rota  at  each  centre  and  there  are  two 
ladies  who  attend  each  day.  Our  manager  I  will  refer  to  directly — he  is  a  most  capable,  suggestive 
man.  We  were  very  much  distressed  at  the  fact  that  the  children  would  come  a  mile  or  a 
mile-and-a-half  to  eat  this  poor  dinner,  and  they  would  come  through  slush  and  snow  and  wet, 
and  we  wanted  to  prevent  that.  A  system  of  baskets  was  invented.  There  is  a  system  of 
baskets  at  present  in  use  by  which  the  soup  can  be  kept  absolutely  hot  for  more  than  an  hour. 
I  have  tried  it  at  both  ends,  and  I  find  it  is  almost  as  hot  as  when  it  comes  out  of  the  copper.  We 
reduced  the  number  of  centres  to  four  or  five,  and  now  all  the  outljn'ng  schools  send  their  baskets 
with  a  paper  saying  how  many  dinners  they  want.  Those  dinners  are  put  into  the  baskets  at  a 
quarter  to  twelve  or  twelve  o'clock,  and  then  the  staff  of  the  school  heljj  in  distributing  the 
meals  at  that  school." 

346.  The  Committee  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  j^rint  this  part 
of  Dr.  Airy's  evidence  in  the  body  of  the  report  because  of  the  remarkable 
economic  fact  with  which  he  concludes  : — 

"  We  give  that  dinner,  a  large  bowl  of  soup — in  fact,  they  have  two  or  three  bowls  if  they  -^"T'  l'^"258. 
like — and  a  large  slab  of  bread  and  jam,  for  less  than  a  half-penny,  and  in  that  expense  is 
included  £150  or  £100  a  year  to  the  manager." 

347.  He  attributed  this  result  (1)  to  the  concentration  of  the  popula- 
tion that  has  to  be  helped,  (2)  to  the  good  will  and  assistance  of  the  local 
authority,  and  (3)  to  the  organizing  skill  of  "  a  heaven  -  born  manager,"  a 
retired  naval  officer,  and  to  the  co-operation  of  volunteers.  In  addition  to 
those  dinners,  which  provide  for  some  2h  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school 
age,  breakfasts,  consisting  of  cocoa,  milk  and  bread,  are  supplied  by  the 
bounty  of  a  private  individual  to  the  necessitous  children  in  about  twenty 
schools  in  Birmingham,  as  Dr.  Airy  believed,  under  similar  conditions.  The  -"^i'T'  13272. 
testimony  of  the  teachers  is  unanimous,  that  the  system  pursued  enables 

the  children  to  do  the  ordinary  school  work,  and  they  report  that  the 
difference  is  perfectly  extraordinary. 

{(■)  Proposals  in  regard  to  the  more  systematic  feeding  of  scliool  children. 

848.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  there  was  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  State  should  realize  the  necessity 
of  ensuring  adequate  nom^shment  to  children  in  attendance  at  school ;  it 
was  said  to  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to  subject  half-starved  children  to  the 
processes  of  education,  besides  being  a  short-sighted  policy,  in  that  the 
progress  of  such  children  is  inadequate  and  disappointing ;  and  it  was, 
further,  the  subject  of  general  agreement  that,  as  a  rule,  no  purely  voluntary 
association  could  successfully  cope  with  the  full  extent  of  the  evil.  Even 
those  witnesses  who  were  inclined  to  think  that  its  magnitude  had  been 
much  exaggerated,  did  not  question  the  advisability  of  feeding,  by  some 
means  or  other,  those  children  who  are  underfed,  provided  it  could  be  done 
quietly  and  without  impairing  parental  responsibility.  The  only  witness 
who  appeared  absolutely  to  dissent  from  that  view  was  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  ^'^'^^^y'  n^o-ss. 
who,  while  admitting  an  enormous  number  of  underfed  children  in  Ireland, 
deprecated  any  stejjs  being  taken  to  remedy  the  evil,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  weaken  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  both  of  parent  and 
child. 

349.  The  purely  medical  view  was  well  put  forward  by  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchison,  a  well-known  authority  on  nutrition,  nominated  to  give  evidence  by  Hutchison,  9973  8, 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  said,  "  looking  at  it  purely  scientifically,  JJJJ'^J  ^g*"^^^- 
it  would  be  an  extremely  important  thing  to  ensure  to  every  child  at 
school  a  sufficient  and  proper  sort  of  meal";  and  again,  "I  feel  certain 
that  the  provision  of  meals  would  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  health 
and  growth  and  development  of  the  children  of  the  p6orer  classes."  It  is 
worth  noting,  also,  that  he  considers  the  ages  of  ten  to  fifteen  as  the  most 
critical  period,  rather  in  opposition  to  the  view  expressed  by  some  witnesses 
that  the  period  of  infant  life  is  the  most  important.  This  witness  further 
gave  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  a  child  ought  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  nourishment  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  that  it  does  not 
very  much  matter  how  you  divide  it  up ;  except  that  it  is  more  important 
to  have  a  meal  liefore  physical  exercise  than  befoi\^  mental ;  and,  therefore, 
mid-day  dinner  is  more  important  than  breakfiist.  This  view  is  interesting, 
as  differing  from  a  very  general  opinion  that  no  child  should  be  allowed 
to  come  to  school  without  sufficient  breakfast.    Dr.  Hutchison  further 
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thought  that  most  children  require  a  certain  amount  of  animal  food,  and 
pure  vegetarianism  is  not  sufficient.  He  spoke  entirely  from  the  medical 
point  of  view,  and  refused  to  discuss  the  economic  question. 

350.  The  general  trend  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  some  sort  of 
regularised  feeding  in  school,  or  at  centres,  exacting  payment  from  the 
parents  where  they  are  in  a  position  to  pay,  but  giving  the  meal  free 
where  they  are  not.  Thus,  Mr.  Charles  Booth  is  in  favour  of  some  sor 
of  school  restaurant  in  every  school,  or  connected  with  every  school,  where 
food  could  be  obtained  at  a  minimum  cost,  but  with  no  intention  of  giving 
it  away ;  though  he  admitted  that  "  in  some  cases  it  might  be  a  mere 
charitable  assistance.''  He  is  also  in  favour  of  some  special  industrial 
schools,  where  children,  whose  parents  culpably  neglect  them,  could  be 
fed  and  boarded,  the  cost  to  be  cliarged  upon  the  parents. 

351,  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  provide 
food  at  schools,  and  "  in  cases  where  the  parents  are  absolutely  unable 
to  pay,  food  might  be  provided  out  of  the  poor  rates ; "  but  "  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  force  the  parents  to  pay  properly  for  the  food." 

852.  Mr.  Atkins  said, 

"  We  have  got  to  the  point  where  we  must  face  the  question  whether  the  logical 
culmination  of  free  education  is  not  free  meals  in  some  form  or  other,  it  being  cruelty  to  force  a 
child  to  go  and  learn  what  it  has  not  strength  to  learn." 

But  he  agreed  that  the  parents  should  be  made  to  pay,  if  possible. 
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353.  Dr.  Collie  thought  that  underfed  children  should  be  fed  by  means 
of  school  kitchens,  and  that  the  parents  should  be  prosecuted  for  neglect ; 
a  few  prosecutions  would  have  a  salutary  effect.  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree 
advocated  the  judicious  feeding  of  school  children,  so  as  not  to  pauperise 
the  parents.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  thought  the  child  must  be  fed,  but  there 
ought  to  be  power  to  "arrest  the  wages  of  the  parents."  Miss  Garnett 
thought  the  children  must  be  fed,  and  there  were  other  opinions  to  the 
same  effect. 
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854.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  is  worthy  of  consideration,  as  being 
presumably  the  official  view  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  He  found 
fault  with  the  existing  systems  of  voluntary  feeding,  as  "purely  a  movement 
against  destitution  without  regard  to  education ;  "  he  stated  his  belief  that  no 
child  should  ever  be  fed  without  ihorough  invesiigation  into  the  circumstances 
of  its  family,  and  no  free  meal  given  except  in  special  cases,  and  then  only  as 
secretly  as  possible  ;  but  he  admitted  the  necessity  in  special  cases.  The 
feeding  should  not  be  at  the  school,  though  it  does  not  appear  from  his 
evidence  where  it  ought  to  be.  He  instanced  the  difficulty  in  former  days, 
before  the  Free  Education  Act  of  1891,  of  getting  educational  fees  out  of 
parents,  and  argued  there  would  be  similar  difficulty  in  getting  feeding  fees. 
Both  Mr.  Loch  and  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  thought  that  in  cases  of  real 
destitution  the  Poor  Law  Administration  should  always  be  brought  into 
play,  and  not  kept  out  by  any  system  of  free  feeding. 

355.  Dr.  Mven  propounded  a  definite  scheme  for  ascertaining  the  fact  of 
malnutrition,  for  feeding  the  child,  and  enforcing  parental  responsibility.  The 
teacher  would  be  taught  to  note  all  children  obviously  suffering  or  under- 
sized, and  to  report  them,  if  diseased,  to  a  medical  officer ;  if  underfed,  to 
the  educational  authority.  The  director  would  then  instruct  the  attendance 
officer  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  the  family ;  and  the  subsequent 
feeding  of  the  child  would  depend  upon  the  facts  thereby  elicited.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  any  such  system  would  in  the  first  instance  be  rendered 
easier  by  an  organised  medical  inspection  of  schools,  a  proposal,  as  it  has 
been  seen,  very  widely  and  generally  advocated. 

356.  The  most  uncompromising  advocacy  of  public  resjjonsibility  came 
from  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Dr.  Macnamara,  and  as  the  first-named  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  the  other,  it  is  fair  to  treat  his  proposals  as  put  forward 
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in  the  name  of  the  two.    Dr.  Macnaniara  has  based  his  recommendations  on  Macnamara,  12376. 
the  following  proposals  of  a  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board  in  1898, 
which,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  commended  themselves  to  the  School 
Board  of  the  day  : — 

Children  attending  School  unfit  for  School  Work. 

(i.)  It  should  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  any  authority  by  law  responsible  for  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school  to  ascertain  what  children,  if  any,  come  to  school  in 
a  state  unfit  to  get  normal  profit  by  the  school  work — whether  by  reason  of  underfeeding,  physical 
disability,  or  otherwise — and  that  there  should  be  the  necessary  inspection  for  that  purpose. 

Provision  /w  Children  sent  to  School  "  Underfed." 

(ii.)  That  where  it  is  ascertained  that  children  are  sent  to  school  "  underfed  "  (in  the  sense 
defined  above),  it  shoiild  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  authority  to  see  that  they  are  provided,  under 
proper  conditions,  with  the  necessary  food,  subject  to  the  provision  contained  in  Clause  (vi). 

Supervision  of  Voluntary  Organisations  hy  Authorii//. 

(iii.)  That  existing  or  future  voluntary  efforts  to  that  end  should  be  supervised  by  the  authority. 

Voluntary  Ej^m't  to  he  Supplemented,  if  inadequate. 

(iv.)  That  in  so  far  as  such  voluntary  efforts  fail  to  cover  the  ground,  the  authority  should 
have  the  power  and  the  duty  to  supplement  them. 

School  Dinners  available  for  all  Children,  and  Method  of  Payment. 

(v.)  That  where  dinners  are  provided  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  open  to  all  children, 
and  should  be  paid  for  by  tickets  previously  obtained,  which  parents  should  pay  for,  unless  they 
are  reported  by  the  Board's  officers  to  be  unable  by  misfortune  to  find  the  money  ;  but  in  no  case 
should  any  visible  distinction  be  made  between  paying  and  non-paying  children. 

Prosecution  of  Parent  for  culpable  Neglect. 

(vi.)  That  where  the  Board's  officers  report  that  the  underfed  condition  of  any  child  is  due 
to  the  culpable  neglect  of  a  parent  (whether  by  reason  of  drunkenness  or  other  gross  misconduct) 
the  Board  should  have  the  power  and  the  duty  to  prosecute  the  parent  for  cruelty,  and  that,  in 
case  the  offence  is  persisted  in,  there  should  be  power  to  deal  with  the  child  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act. 

357.  Dr.  Macnamara  was  good  enough  to  explain  to  the  Committee  how  a 

scheme  on  these  lines  could  be  brought  into  practical  application,  and  gave  Macnamara.  12429. 

interesting  evidence  as  to  the  success  claimed  for  similar  schemes  in  Brussels,  ^^^^^ 

Vienna  and  Paris.     Upon  the  plan  followed  in  the  last-named  city  he 

estimated  the  outside  cost  of  its  application  to   London  to  amount  to 

£120,000.    He  did  not  believe  that  any  serious  difficulty  would  arise  in 

determining  what  children  should  be  fed  without  paying,  as  '■  the  attendance  Macnamara  i'4-^5 

officer  and  the  teacher  together  could  bring  you  very  near  to  the  actual  state 

of  facts,"  and  he  was  prepared  to  press  the  case  against  the  parents  who 

neglected  their  children  with  all  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  law.  He 

advocated  dealing  with  them  by  an  extension  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

Children  Act,  or  under  the  Education  Acts  by  enabling  the  school  authority  Macnamara  12488. 

to  recover  the  cost  of  food  in  the  same  way  as  fines  for  non-attendance  are 

recovered.    The  permission  to  parents  to  have  their  children  fed  at  school, 

if  they  de&ired  it,  would,  it  was  believed,  greatly  facilitate  the  operation 

of  such  a  scheme,  and  Dr.  Macnaniara  agreed  that  where  parents  made 

use  of  it  as  a  convenience  it  would  be  fair  to  make  them  pay  something  Macnamara,  12468 

in  excess  of  cost  price,  which  would  to  some  extent  diminish  the  charge 

that  would  in  the  last  resort  fall  upon  the  community.    The  weak  point 

in  the  system  was  admitted  to  be  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  voluntary 

effort  and  providing  public  help  at  the  same  moment.    Sir  John  Gorst,  it  is 

true,  said  the  British  public  is  very  fond  of  doing  some  part  of  the  work  Gorst,  iiaia. 

of  the  Government  for  them,  instancing  the  lifeboat  service,  and  thought 

private  benevolence  would  still  come  in,  though  the  school  authority  sliould 

be  responsible  for  its  efficient  working ;  but  Dr.  Macnamara  was  obliged  to 

acknowledge  that  in  those  towns  abroad  where  the  municipality  had  stepped  Ma"iiaiiiaia,  12384. 

in,  the  flow  of  charity  had  been  arrested,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  think 

his  scheme  could  be  adopted  without  a  substantial  public  charge     This  he 

would  allow,  subject  to  increased  powers  of  dealing  with  a  parent  who  could 

and  would  not  pay,  which  he  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme. 

358.  On  a  general  survey  of  the  evidence,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  con- 
siderations which  form  the  subject  of  Paragraphs  329  and  330,  the  Committee 
think  that  a  large  number  of  children  habitually  attend  school  ill-fed,  but  this 
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number  varies  locally  with  the  time  of  year  and  with  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, and  is  not  likely  to  increase  — indeed  they  look,  as  they  have  said, 
with  confidence  to  the  operation  of  many  causes  towards  its  diminution. 

359.  It  seems,  further,  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  vohmtary 
organisations  with  the  support  and  oversight  of  the  Local  Authority  are 
sutticient  for  the  purpose,  and  as  long  as  this  is  so  the  Committee  would 
strongly  deprecate  recourse  being  had  to  direct  municipal  assistance. 

360.  Circumstances,  however,  do  arise  which  call  for  more  immediate 
aid,  and  in  which  the  School  Authority,  taking  into  account  the  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  home  provision  of  suitable  food,  and  the  number  of  children 
who  attend  school  habitually  underfed,  are  willing  to  provide  regular  and 
sufficient  meals,  and  in  such  cases  the  Committee  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland),  that  "  the  prepara- 
'•  tion  and  cooking  o£  these  meals,  where  it  is  found  necessar}^  to  provide  them, 
"  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  charges  incident  to  school  management."' 

361.  By  a  differentiation  of  function  on  these  terms  —  the  School 
Authority  to  supply  and  organise  the  machinery,  the  benevolent  to  furnish 
the  material — a  working  adjustment  between  the  privileges  of  charity  and 
the  obligations  of  the  community  might  be  reached. 

362.  In  some  districts  it  still  may  be  the  case  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  prove  inadequate,  the  extent  or  the  concentration  of  poverty  might  be 
too  great  for  the  resources  of  local  charity,  and  in  these,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  it  might  be  expedient  to  permit  the 
application  of  nmnicipal  aid  on  a  larger  scale.  As  a  corollary  to  the  exercise 
of  such  powers — which  should  be  by  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Board — the 
law  would  have  to  be  altered  so  as  to  furnish  means,  as  was  suggested  in 
evidence,  to  compel  the  neglectful  parent  to  take  his  full  share  of  responsibilitv, 
and  the  Committee  are  sanguine  that  a  few  prosecutions  to  this  end  would 
have  a  most  salutary  and  stimulating  eft'ect. 

363.  It  seems  probable  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  many  of  these 
children,  whose  antecedents  place  them  definitely  in  the  category  of 
"  retarded,"  is  by  means  of  special  schools  of  the  Da}-  Industrial  Schools  type,  in 
which  feeding  would  form  an  essential  feature,  and  the  choice  between 
establishing  such  schools  or  merely  treating  children  as  underfed  must  be 
largely  left  to  the  Local  Authority,  after  considering  all  the  circumstances,  to 
determine. 

364.  The  Committee,  moreover,  do  not  think  that  children  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  either  experiment  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities,  and  the  funds  should  be  found  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Poor  Law,  with  all  due  precaution  against  affixing  any  unnecessary  stigma 
upon  the  deserving  parent. 

365.  The  Committee  deem  that  by  these  means  the  community  may  be 
protected  from  the  consequences  of  the  somewhat  dangerous  doctrine  that 
free  meals  are  the  necessary  concomitant  of  free  education.  Education  is  a 
great  social  need,  which  individual  citizens  are,  as  a  rule,  not  able  to  jirovide 
for  their  children  on  a  sufficient  scale,  but  food,  like  clothing  and  lodging,  is 
a  personal  necessity,  which  in  a  well-ordered  society  it  is  not  inherently 
impossible  for  parents  to  provide ;  and  the  effort  to  supplement  their 
deficiencies,  and  to  correct  the  eftects  of  their  neglect,  should  aim,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  the  restoration  of  self  respect  and  the  enforcement  of  parental 
duty. 

via.  Risks  oj  Contamination  during  Adolescence. 

366.  The  Committee  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  period  of 
adolescence  is  responsible  for  much  waste  of  human  material  and  for  the 
entrance  upon  maturity  of  permanently  damaged  and  ineffective  persons  of 
both  sexes.  The  plasticity  of  the  physical  organization,  the  power  it  possesses 
of  yielding  rapidly  towards  degenerative  or  recuperative  influences,  appears 
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to  terminate  at  eigliteeu,  and  the  records  of  the  years  preceding  that  age  are 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  decisive  for  self-improvement  or  the  reverse. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  a  period  of  which  too  httle  account  is  taken.  With  the 
classes  under  consideration  education  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  is  over 
just  when  in  its  full  significance  it  becomes  most  necessary.  Parental  direction 
is  ahnost  entirely  absent,  and  in  lieu  of  it  very  little  supervision  is  exercised  in 
any  other  quarter  over  physical  or  moral  development. 

367.  The  Committee  are  not  prepared  with  any  comprehensive  scheme  of 
social  regeneration,  but  there  are  agencies  at  work  whose  efforts  deserve 
recognition  and  support,  and  there  are  ways  in  which  the  State  might  still 
exert  some  restraining  and  guiding  influence  in  the  interests  of  the  adolescent 
of  either  sex. 

(a)  Girh. 

368.  Taking  girls  first,  it  is  said,  "the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  Eichhoiz,  435. 
rest  and  feed  doubtless  account  for  the  rapid  falling  off  in  physique  which  so 
frequently  accompanies  the  transition  from  school  to  work."    The  secretaries 

of  Girls'  Clubs  were  quoted  "  that  as  soon  as  a  girl  leaves  school  she  does  not  Eiohhoiz,  566. 
fall  off  inmiediately,  but  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  she  begins  to  suffer,  and 
if  her  work  is  too  hard  she  does  not  recover."  Ht)t  rooms,  unhealthy  sur- 
roundings at  work,  bad  food,  late  hours,  excitement  and  stress  of  work, 
superadded  to  functional  aucomia,  are  described  as  most  detrimental  during 
these  years.  The  extension  of  the  mid-day  restaurant  to  meet  the  needs  of  Hawkes,  13113. 
adolescent  girls  was  recommended,  but  the  difficulty,  in  the  opinion  of  one 
witness,  was  to  get  girls  to  feed  themselves  properly,  however  much  restaurants 
might  abound. 

369.  Testimony,  however,  was  forthcoming  that  girls,  as  a  whole,  during 

these  years  showed  improvement.    Prof.  Cunningham  noted  a  conspicuous  Cunningham, 
diminution  in  the  number  of  young  women  whose  figures  were  distorted  by  ^220-5. 
tight  lacing.    Whether  due  to  "improved  jesthetic  taste"  or  the  greater 
prevalence  of  outdoor  exercises,  the  important  effect  of  the  change  is  recognised 
by  all  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities.  More- 
over, it  was  remarked  as  a  common  impression  that  girls  were  actually  bigger  Eiciihoiz,  551. 
than  they  used  to  be,  a  statement  which,  in  the  absence  of  anthropometric 
observations,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  prove. 

370.  The  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Maude  Stanley  is  valuable  on  this  point. 
From  an  experience  of  thirty -four  years  in  connection  with  Girls'  Clubs  in 
Soho,  a  district  which  Mr.  Charles  Booth  marks  as  one  of  the  blackest  on  the 

map,  this  lady  was  able  to  assure  the  Committee  that  the  physical  conditions  Stanley,  13381-8. 

of  girls  had  improved.    Though  50  per  cent,  of  those  that  come  under  her 

review   are  working  as  tailoresses  under   circumstances  which  cannot  be 

particularly  favourable,  she  is  satisfied  that  they  are  better  grown  and  likely  to 

do  better  towards  their  children  than  were  their  mothers.    Even  in  a  poor 

district  in  Walworth,  where  a  club  was  recently  started  for  the  benefit  of  a  ^'taniey,  13408. 

most  demoralised  class,  the  girls  who  joined  it  were  not  physically  deteriorated. 

Miss  Stanley  attaches  great  value  to  the  contact  with  helpful  and  sympathetic 

women  of  a  superior  class  which  these  clubs  establish,  and  to  the  ten  days  or 

a  fortnight  iu  the  country  which  most  of  the  members  enjoy  through  the 

medium  of  their  oro;anization.     Miss   Stanley  was  able  to  add,  owing  to  Stanley,  13465. 

maintenance  of  relations  with  members  after  they  married,  that  they  proved 

competent  housewives  and  were  greatly  in  request  upon  that  ground. 

371.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of  these  clubs  is  small  and  the  sphere 
of  their  operations  far  too  limited  to  produce  any  general  effect.  Mr.  Douglas 
Eyre,  who  spoke  with  authority  on  this  point,  confirmed  the  evidence  of  Miss 

Stanley  that  much  less  was  done  for  girls  than  boys  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Eyre  Eyre  3555-3563 
enumerated  the  ])rincipal  organisations  that  have  for  their  object  the 
strengthening  and  development  of  the  work  of  institutions  for  the  welfare  of 
girls,  but,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  collect  reliable  returns  on  the  subject, 
he  did  not  believe  there  were  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  youthful  portion 
of  the  industrial  population  who  were  materially  touched  or  assisted  by 

174.  K 
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anything  in  the  shape  of  a  well  organised  recreation  agency  out  of  school  or 
working  hours. 

372.  The  Committee  have  already  (paragraph  230)  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  obligatory  evening  continuation  classes  for  girls  beyond  school  age,  which 
should  have  for  their  aim  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the  objects  of  personal 
and  domestic  hygiene,  and  a  large  body  of  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
experiment  being  made ;  and  if  physical  exercises  of  a  recreative  character 
were  included  in  the  curriculum,  the  Committee  believe  it  would  add  to  the 
value  and  ultimately,  it  may  be,  to  the  popularity  of  such  classes. 

373.  Wherever  it  was  thought  desirable,  owing  to  the  employment  of 
married  women  in  factories,  or  for  other  reasons,  to  establish  nmnicipal 
creches,  girls  over  14  might  be  made  to  attend  occasionally,  and  the 
teaching  of  infant  management  should  rank  with  other  forms  of  technical 
instruction  in  the  way  advocated  by  Miss  Eves. 


Eyre,  passim. 


Bagot,  passim. 


Eyre,  3574-8. 
Bagot,  469.3  -9. 


Bagot,  4564-7. 


Kees,  4318-4341. 
4427-4442;  4506-8. 
Horsfall,  5667-9. 


Rees,  4413-8, 
4498-4501. 
Bagot,  4618. 
Atkin,  2918-2922. 

Eyre,  3642-3652, 
3692-5,  3710-9. 

Eyre,  3532-5, 
3548-3564, 
3578-3584. 


(b)  Boys. 

374.  Turning  to  boys  of  the  age  under  discussion,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  their  case  physical  training  contains  the  most  fruitful  germ  of  moral 
and  material  well-being.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Douglas  Eyre,  who  has  been  for 
years  connected  with  the  organisation  of  boys'  clubs  and  other  associations 
which  rest  on  a  basis  of  physical  exercise,  affords  striking  testimony  to  their 
value,  but  indicates  at  the  same  time  how  small  a  field  is  covered  by  existing 
effort  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  scarcity  of  personal  service,  and  want  of 
systematised  co-ordination. 

375.  The  work  of  a  C(jgnate  character  described  by  Mrs.  Josceline  Bagot, 
who  for  many  years  has  maintained  a  Boys'  Club  in  Lisson  Grove,  shows  what 
may  be  effected  by  the  single-handed  exertions  of  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  individuality  towards  giving  lads  of  a  very  poor  class  that  motive 
for  self-preservation  from  contaminating  influences  which  is  the  very  bed-rock 
of  self-respect,  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  so  obvious  an  outlet  for 
philanthropic  energy  should  have  received  such  scanty  support,  either  personal 
or  pecuniary.  One  reason  appears  to  be  the  reluctance  of  some  of  the  cler2:y 
to  associate  themselves  with  anything  that  is  not  primarily  religious ;  as  Mr. 
Booth  puts  it,  "Obligatory  attendance  at  a  Bible  class  being  administered 
medicinally,  with  cricket  and  football  to  take  the  taste  away."  Boys  entering 
the  club  physically  feeble  are  greatly  improved  by  a  few  months'  systematic 
training,  and  Mrs.  Bagot's  experience  shows  that  the  interest  a  lad  acquires 
in  physical  fitness  instinctively  weans  him  from  idleness  and  temptation  to 
drink,  while  teaching  the  roughest  to  box  gives  them  a  chivalrous  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  weak.  Material  improvement  thus  becomes  the  natural 
ground-work  upon  which  moral  and  religious  impressions  are  afterwards  built 
up ;  but  all  these  results  are  too  apt  to  be  lost  by  prematurely  forcing  religious 
interests  upon  the  attention. 

376.  The  evidence  on  this  subject  was  not  confined  to  London ;  the  Rev.  W. 
Edwards  Rees  and  Mr.  Horsfall  testified  most  forcibly  to  the  need  of  similar 
efforts  in  Lancashire.  Mr.  Rees  considered  the  lack  of  physical  training  to  be 
one  of  the  two  main  causes  of  degeneration,  and  would  make  such  training 
universal  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  ;  both  gentlemen  deemed  the  provision 
of  facihties  for  physical  exercise  ana  enjoyment  as  the  most  pressing  question 
of  the  hour,  and  Mr.  Kees  in  common  with  Mrs.  Bagot  and  others  was 
emphatic  in  attaching  great  importance  to  swimming.  Mr.  Douglas  Eyre 
commented  on  the  lack  of  encouragement  given  to  physical  education  in  con- 
tinuation schools,  and  the  difficulty,  in  the  absence  of  some  State  system  of 
trainino-,  of  finding  competent  instructors.  He  also  described  the  organisation 
and  objects  of  the  Twentieth  Century  League,  which  he  hoped  in  due  course 
would  provide  the  machinery  for  intelligent  co-operation  among  the  various 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  field,  and  thus  give  the  State  a  firmer  foothold  for 
direct  intervention  and  support. 

377.  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  however,  that  a  league  with  these  objects 
should  not  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  formation 
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of  the  Katioaal  League  for  Physical  Education  and  Improvement,  which  is 
apparently  being  promoted  by  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  and  others,  with  similar  Branton,^ai30. 
aims.    That  two  leagues  should  be  in  the  field  for  the  same  ends  appears  to  "  ' 
the  Committee  a  signal  instance  of  that  waste  of  energy  and  overlapping 
which  the  existence  of  each  league  is  presumably  designed  to  counteract. 

378.  Mr.  Murphy  was  impressed  with  the  number  of  boys  employed  on 
errands  and  as  messengers  (by  which  means  they  begin  to  earn  money 
younger)  who  have  no  technical  training  and  therefore  subsequently  drift  into 

the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour.    He  threw  out  suggestions  as  to  making  them  ^^^^^^^  ^q^q^  i 

join  cadet  corps,  with  a  view  to  their  being  fitted  for  military  service,  and  at  '     ,  ' 

the  same  time  teaching  them  a  trade  upon  which  they  could  engage  after 

leaving  the  Army,  if  they  enter  it.    In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 

that,  in  Mr.  Edwards  Rees'  opinion,  the  Lancashire  working  men  at  all  events  Rees,  4336-4341, 

would  not  be  afraid  of  some  form  of  general  military  service  which  did  not  "^'^'^^-s. 

imply  absence  from  home. 

379.  With  a  view  to  giving  the  people  every  possible  opportunity  for 
physical  recreation,  the  Committee  think  it  should  be  the  duty  of  municipalities 
to  provide  and  maintain  open  spaces  in  some  proportion  to  the  density  of  the 
population,  and  that  such  spaces,  or  some  of  them,  should  include  shelters  fitted 
with  gymnastic  apparatus,  these  last  being  put  in  the  charge  of  competent 
instructors  ;  and  having  regard  to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  national 
physique  to  the  community  at  large,  they  are  also  of  opmion  that  some  grant 
should  be  made  from  the  National  Exchequer  in  aid  of  all  clubs  and  cadet  corps 
in  which  physical  or  quasi-military  training,  on  an  approved  scheme,  is  con- 
ducted, subject  to  public  inspection,  which  grant  might  be  provided  without 
any  additional  charge  to  the  Treasury,  by  insisting  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  sums  already  paid  to  the  local  authority  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Custom 
and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  should  be  devoted  to  physical  education. 

380.  The  Committee  also  think  that  the  obligation  should  be  laid  on 
boys  to  attend  continuation  classes,  in  which  drill  and  physical  exercises  should 
take  a  prominent  place ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  clubs  and 
cadet  corps,  exemption  from  the  obligation  might  be  granted  to  all  enrolled  and 
efficient  members  of  such  organisations  as  submitted  to  inspection  and 
conformed  to  the  regulations  qualifying  them  for  public  aid.  By  these  means, 
without  recourse  being  had  to  any  suggestion  of  compulsory  military  service, 
the  male  adolescent  population  might  undergo  a  species  of  training  that  would 
befit  them  to  bear  arms  with  very  little  supplementary  discipline.  The  older 
lads  could  actually  be  familiarised  with  the  use  of  the  rifle,  an  exercise  of  no 
inconsiderable  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  education,  and  a  great 
deal  might  thus  be  done  Avhich  would  not  only  provide  partly  prepared  material 
for  absorption  into  the  army  or  reserved  forces,  but  would  give  a  tone  and  a 
carriage  to  all  that  came  under  the  influence  of  the  system. 

38  L  Direct  information  on  the  working  of  a  cadet  corps  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  Captain  of  the  1st  Cadet  Battalion  "  The  Queen's  "  Royal 
West  Surrey  Regiment.  His  letter  on  the  subject,  and  some  figures  illus- 
trative of  his  experience  are  printed  in  the  Appendix.  Their  general  effect,  Appendix  xxiii. 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  to  negative  the  presumption  of  progressive  deterioration 
in  the  class  concerned. 

382.  In  order  to  organize  existing  efforts  on  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
basis,  the  Committee  would  like  to  see  a  central  body  (whether  a  branch  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  League  or  another),  in  touch  with  municipal  activity, 
established  in  every  large  town,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising 
and  directing  voluntary  agencies  of  all  kinds  and  bringing  them  up  to  a 
minimum  standard  of  efficiency.  One  extremely  important  field  of  operation 
for  such  an  organisation  in  each  town  would  be  the  collection  of  information 
as  to  the  various  l^inds  of  employment  open  to  young  people  on  leaving 
school — the  conditions  of  employment,  rates  of  remuneration,  and  relative 
permanence — with  a  view  to  advising  them  in  their  choice  of  an  occupation, 
and  thus  minimising  the  evil  effects  of  the  kind  of  temporary  and  casual 
employment  referrecl  to  in  paragraph  378. 

174.  K  2 
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(e)  Jnveuile  Smoking. 

383.  The  question  of  Juvenile  Smokino-  at  the  period  of  life  dealt  with  in 
this  and  the  preceding  sub-section  has  been  given  some  prominence  in  evidence, 
and  the  Committee  have  received  communications  on  the  subject  from  the  late 
London  School  Board  and  one  or  two  Anti-smoking  Leagues.  The  evidence 
submitted  on  the  point  represents  a  practically  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
habit  of  cigarette  smoking  among  boys  is  a  growing  one,  and  that 
its  consequences  are  extremely  deleterious.  No  actual  testimony  was 
forthcoming  to  prove  that  early  smoking  diminishes  growth,  but  Prof. 
Cunningham  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  causes  of  physical  deterioration, 
and  Dr.  Scott  was  of  opinion  that  scarcely  two  per  cent,  of  cases  of  undergrowth 
had  not  been  habitual  cigarette  smokers  :  the  experience  of  a  schoolmaster  at 
Longton  was  quoted  to  show  a  distinct  inferiority  of  physique  in  the  case 
of  boy-smokers  as  against  non-smokers,  and  Mr.  Atkins  adduced  evidence 
from  Colonel  Leetham,  the  late  Chief  Lispector  of  Recruiting  in  Manchester, 
who  has  said  that  ''perhaps  a  third  of  the  rejects  from  the  Army  in  Lancashire 
might  be  attributed  to  smokers'  heart."  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  excessive  estimate, 
but  it  sliows  one  bad  consequence  of  early  smoking,  and  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  smoking  afFecti?  the  wind  and  general  physical  capacity, 

384.  There  appear  to  be  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  matter  which 
might  be  of  good  effect  and  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  very  simple  Act 
of  Parliament. 

(1.)  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  to  children  below 
a  certain  age. 

All  the  witnesses  were  agreed  in  advocating  this  step,  but  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  age  which  should  be  selected.  The  Committee 
think  that  it  should  at  least  be  sixteen. 

(2.)  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  in  sweet  shops 
and  other  shops  irequented  by  children. 

This  appears  to  be  a  growing  practice,  though  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
the  number  of  such  shops  licensed  for  the  sale  of  tobacco.    The  Committee 
communicated  with  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  on  the  subject,  and  their  reply 
was  to  the  effect  that  "a  licence  to  deal  in  tobacco  is  granted  to  anyone  who 
asks  for  it,  and  no  record  is  kept  of  whether  the  holder  of  such  a  licence  is  solely 
a  tobacconist  or  whether  he  combines  with  that  business  any  other  trade.'' 
Eyre,  .3605-8,  3678-  Mr.  Eyrc  was  of  opinion  that  sweet-stuff  shops  should  not  be  so  licensed,  and 
4410-2.         called  attention  also  to  the  gambling  propensities  encouraged  by  such  shops. 
Lamb,  117.54-6.       The  Committee  agree  with  the  weight  of  the  eviclence  that  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  tobacco  should  not  be  given  to  these  shops. 

VIII. — ^Special  Subjects. 

385.  The  Committee  now  proceed  to  notice  certain  special  subjects 
bearing  on  the  general  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  to  which  their  attention  has 
been  called. 

i.  Syphilis. 

386.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Prof essor  Cunningham  in  declaring  certain 
inferior  bodily  characters  to  be  not  transmissible  from  one  generation  to  another, 
carefully  excluded  syphilis  from  the  agencies  so  indulgently  estimated.  The 
general  effect  of  the  evidence  is  to  show  that  syphilis  is  an  active  agent  in  the 
production  of  congenital  weakness  and  the  degeneracy  that  accompanies  it.  "  It 
is  the  great  element"  says  Dr.  Kerr  "  in  congenital  blindness  and  deafness,  and 
in  the  cases  that  go  blind  and  deaf— children  who  have  gone  to  the  age  of  ten  or 
eleven  gradually  getting  blind  and  deaf."  In  his  opinion  all  these  combined 
cases  were  practically  due  to  this  cause,  presenting  the  other  characteristics  of 
sj'philis — interstitial  iritis  and  internal  ear  deafness,  and  genei-ally  the  brain 
deterioration  that  goes  with  it.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  included  among  the 
factors  making  for  progressive  deterioration,  for  Sir  Alfred  Cooper  and  the  other 
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experts  examined  on  the  point,  Sir  Victor  Horsley  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Mott,  all  agreed  Horsiey,  U)&27. 

that  there  was  no  increase  of  syphilis;  indeed  Sir  A.  Cooper  thou/lit  there  was  ^'^^^^  io.')02-4. 

less,  and  it  was  also  thought  that  it  had  now  assumed  a  less  virulent  form.  This 

last  circumstance  was  largely  attributed  by  Sir  W.  Taylor  to  the  precautions  Baylor  33-5. 

taken  in  India  and  other  tropical  stations,  by  which  means  the  worst  taint  was 

kept  out  of  this  country.    Mr.  Tweedy,  whose  experience  of  its  effects  is  Tweedy,  3776. 

principally  connected  with  the  eye,  is  under  a  strong  impression  that  there  is 

nothing  like  the  same  ainount  of  secondary  and  tertiary  disease,  or  disease 

transmitted  to  the  children,  and  quoted  as  a  proof  the  diminution  of  a  disease  of 

the  eye,  called  interstitial  keratitis,  which  is  essentially  a  disease  of  inherited 

syphilis.    He  could  not  say  whether  it  was  due  to  the  existence  of  less  primary 

syphilis  or  to  the  more  efficient  treatment  and  care  that  syphilitic  patients  now 

receive. 

387.  In  describing  the  consequences  of  syphilis  Sir  A.  Cooper  gives  the  cooper,  3818. 
following  sinister  category  of  disease  : 

"  Insanity ;  idiocy  ;  diseases  of  bones,  producing  deformity  and  disfigurement ;  diseases  of 
the  eyes  producing  blindness ;  disease  of  the  ear  producing  deafness  ;  disease  of  the  internal 
organs,  causing  defective  nutrition  and  deficient  development ;  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
producing  insidious  forms  of  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxy." 

And  Sir  Victor  Horsley  described  with  minute  care  its  effects  on  successive  Horsiey,  J0564. 
generations  : 

"  The  infection  at  one  end  of  the  family  or  the  other  may  be  slight,  but  you  cannot  say  that 
any  child  of  such  a  family,  whom  you  can  trace,  escapes  during  its  whole  life  and  is  really  a 
healthy  individual." 

It  appears  in  the   second  generation  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  Horsley,  10570-1. 
disseminated  sclerosis  and  degeneration  of  the  nervous  system,  an  organic 
disease  and  a  progressive  deterioration  of  ;i  paralytic  type  which  ends  fatally 
after  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  years.    Withcyat  having  any  scientific  proof 
of  syphilis  in  the  third  generation,  this  witness  would  be  quite  prepared  to  Horsley,  losvs 
find  it,  having  regard  to  the  severity  of  the  disease  in  the  second  genera-  i058i. 
tion,  and  he  was  certain  that  a  syphilitic  condition  of  the  tongue  rendered  the 
member  more  liable  to  cancer.    Numbers  of  children  moreover  die  within  the 
first  six  months  of  life  from  what  is  called  bronchitis,  but  a  number  of  those  Horsley,  10004-6 
are  cases  of  congenital  syphilis  of  the  lungs.    It  is  admitted  that  syphilis  in  the 
female  is  still  more  prejudical  to  the  child  than  the  transmission  of  the  taint 
throuo-h  the  male,  and  Sir  Victor  Horslev  considei'ed  this  a  source  of  o-eneral 
physical  deterioration. 

388.  Two  specific  points  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  and  to  these  the  Committee  desire  to  draw  particular  attention. 
It  was  alleged  that,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  practical  inconvenience 
attending  the  first  visitation  of  the  malady,  curatiN'e  measures  were  frequently 
postponed  and  the  tainted  persons  left  to  infect  others.  As  a  remedy  for  this 
Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Sir  V.  Horslev  stronglv  advocated  compulsory  notification:  ^, 

1  £•  vi      Tif     1  •    '        1     1  •■'      •  1  •  1    1      1     r\     T\r  1  Cooper,  3869-3872. 

they  were  aware  01  the  airnculties  and  objections  on  which  both  Ur.  Mott  and  Horsiey,  10539- 
Dr.  Jones  laid  stress,  but  having  regard  to  the  terrible  nature  of  the  disease  and  logsili**^*^^' 
its  far-reaching  effects  they  thought  these  should  be  disregarded  and  every  effort  Mott,  i0469-io47i, 
made  to  arrest  its  progress.    The  argument  that  it  might  lead  people  to  refuse  jonet^^i()89i-6 
treatment  was.  Sir  ^"ictor  Horsley  said,  used  in  connection  with  simple  zymotics  10912-4. 
at  the  time  of  the  Notification  Act  and  has  been  shown  to  have  no  validity. 
Dr.  Mott  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  evils  of  syphilis  that  at  present  it  so  often 
escapes  treatment,  and  notification  would  thus  be  the  means  of  bringing  many 
cases  under  observation. 

389.  The  second  point  was  the  inadequacy  of  hospital  accommodation, 
especially  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  on  this  all  the  witnesses  were  agreed. 
"Taking  the  case  of  London,"    said  Sir  Alfred  Cooper,  "it  may  be  said  cooper  3849. 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  accommodation  for  the  treatment  of 
venereal  disease  is  lamentably  inadequate.''    And  he  Avent  on  to  indicate  how 

it  should  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  special  departments  to  general  hospitals 
for  this  class  of  disease.    Dr.  Mott  and  Sir  V.  Horsley  both  complained  of  Mott  i0468,] 0486-9. 
general  hospitals  not  taking  cases  of  syphilis,  and  Dr.  Jones  thought  treat-  jongg^g^l'^^"''^' 
ment  in  general  hospitals  preferable  on  every  ground  to  the  lock  hosjDitals  system. 
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390.  A  tliird  point  in  connection  with  the  disease,  to  which  all  these 
gentlemen  attached  the  greatest  importance,  was  the  necessity  of  inquiry  into  its 
nature  and  prevalence.  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Sir  Y.  Horsley  put  this  into  the 
forefront  of  their  recommendations.  Owing  to  the  insidious  forms  that  the 
later  stages  of  the  malady  assume,  the  official  returns  are  far  from  representing 
the  true  extent  of  mortality  from  syphilis,  and  death  certification  is  fallacious 
because,  it  is  said,  medical  practitioners  are  reluctant,  for  fear  of  possible 
consequences,  to  put  syphilis  on  a  certificate. 

391.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Committee  would  desire  to  see  all  refer- 
ence to  the  "  cause  of  death  "  eliminated  from  the  statutory  death  register. 
The  medical  opinion  as  to  cause  of  death  should  be  regarded  as  confidential, 
and  should  never  be  divulged,  as  is  permissable  at  present,  by  the  Registrar 
to  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  medical  certificate  should  be  sent  by  the 
local  Registrar  direct  to  the  Registrar- General,  who  would  use  it  for  the  elabora- 
tion of  his  national  mortality  statistics.  In  this  way  the  Committee  believe 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  records  would  be  greatly  increased. 

392.  The  Committee  hardly  feel  qualified  at  this  stage  to  express  a 
definite  opinion  on  so  thorny  a  subject  as  notification,  although  they  think  the 
considerations  in  its  favour  have  great  weight,  but  this  point  and  the  question 
of  hospital  accommodation  may  safely  be  relegated  to  the  Commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  which  the  Committee  feel  ought  to  be 
appointed.  A  voluntary  association,  of  which  Sir  J.  Crichton  Browne  and 
Sir  V.  Horsley  are  prominent  members,  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time, 
and  would  be  of  great  service  in  presenting  evidence  to  any  such  Comndssion 
in  a  compendious  form.  The  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  Tuberculosis 
Inquiry  has  stimulated  interest  on  the  subject,  the  recent  resolutions  of  the 
Brussels  Congress  point  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  Committee  are 
satisfied  that  the  moment  is  ripe  for  a  searching  and  exhaustive  investigation 
into  the  extent  of  the  malady,  and  for  a  definite  pronouncement  on  the  steps 
that  should  be  taken,  while  arresting  its  progress,  to  trace  and  counteract  its 
effects. 

ii. — Inmnity. 

393.  Syphihs  is,  as  has  been  seen,  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  insane,  and  alcoholism  has  also  been  shown  to  contribute 
its  share,  but  the  prevalence  of  insanity  has  certain  special  features  which  call 
for  separate  notice. 

394.  Besides  the  evidence  on  the  subject  under  the  above-mentioned 
heads,  the  Committee  had  the  advantage  of  examining  Dr.  Joseph  V/iglesworth, 
who  was  selected  for  the  purpose  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  certain 
witnesses  from  Ireland  who  gave  valuable  information  on  the  aspect  which 
the  question  assumes  in  that  country, 

395.  Documentary  evidence  was  also  put  in  of  some  interest  to  the 
special  objects  of  the  inquiry.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners  sent  a  circular 
letter  in  December  last  to  the  Medical  Superintendents  of  all  the  County 
and  Borough  Asylums  in  England  and  Wales,  asking  for  physical  statistics, 
information  or  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  on  which  steps  should  be  taken  to 
collect  such  statistics  and  information.  Most  of  the  replies  gave  information 
of  an  inconclusive  character,  but  those  which  appeared  to  be  useful  were,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  Home  Olfice,  'forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who  have  printed  a  summary  of  them  in  the  Appendix. 

396.  In  regard  to  the  preliminary,  but  most  important  point,  as  to 
whether  insanity  is  increasing,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  gross 
increase  ;  the  njamber  of  persons  under  treatment  rehitive  to  population  is 
much  greater,  but  the  question  is  whether  this  is  due  to  accumulation,  or  how 
far  it  is  due  to  that,  and  how  far  to  increased  incidence  of  insanity  in 
the  jjeople  at  large. 

397.  On  this  point  Dr,  Wiglesworth  admitted  that  statistical  information 
was  incomplete,  and  that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  varied  according 
as  it  was  read  and  looked  at,  but  on  the  whole,  though  he  would  like  to  express 
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himself  with  reserve,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  incidence  is  increasing. 
He  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  careful  study  of  the  Lancashire 
statistics,  which,  as  covering  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  Avere  likel}',  in  his  opinion,  to  afford  a  reliable  indication. 

398.  Analysing  the  increase  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of 
accumulation,  he  acknowledged  that  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  sent  to  the  Unions,  owing  to   the  groAving  unwillingness 

or  inability  of  their  relations  to  charge  themselves  with  their  maintenance,  and  AVigiesworth  8930- 
stated  further  that  the  poor-law  authorities  showed  a  much  greater  tendency  to 
send  on  to  asylums  cases  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  senile  weak-mindedness. 
The   diminution  of  the   death-rate  is  another  factor  in  the    process  of 
accumulation. 

399.  Examining  two  decennial  periods,  1882-1891,  and  1892-1901,  Dr. 
Wiglesworth  found  that  the  annual  average  number  of  lunatics  in 
Lancashire  in  the  first  period  was  8,247,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of 
2'221  per  thousand  on  the  average  population  ;  in  the  following  decennium 
that  rate  had  risen  to  2*562;  if  the  previous  average  had  not  been  exceeded, 
the  number  of  lunatics  would  have  been  9,301,  whereas  it  actually  amounted  to 
10,733,  an  average  increase  of  1,432  for  the  decennium,  over  and  above  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  increase  of  population.  In  trying 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  this  increase  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory 
of  accumulation,  i.e.^  the  diminution  of  the  discharge  rate  b}''  deaths  or  recoveries, 
he  was  met  by  the  difficulty  that  no  returns  from  the  workhouses  were  available. 
Proceeding  to  deal  with  asylums  alone,  he  found  that  the  percentage  of  deaths 
in  the  second  decennium  stood  at  8"89  as  against  10*27  in  the  first,  which 
represented  an  accumulation  of  1,149  persons.  The  rate  of  recoveries,  however, 
showed  a  reversed  condition  of  things.  Calculated  on  admissions  (and  here  it 
it  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that  the  practice  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Registrar  General,  who  is  said  to  have  made  his 
calculations  on  the  numbers  resident)  the  rate  of  recovery  bad  improved  in  the 
second  decennium  to  the  extent  of  4*13  per  cent.  Had  the  recovery  rate  been 
maintained  at  the  low  level  of  the  first  decennium,  735  fewer  cases  would  have 
been  discharged  than  was  actually  the  case,  but  the  more  fa\-ourable  aspect  that 
these  figures  wear,  is  to  some  extent  discounted  by  two  indeterminate  factors, 
(1)  the  number  of  recoveries  that  are  counted  more  than  once,  and  (2)  the 
restriction  that  was  placed  during  this  second  period  on  the  reception  of  incur- 
able cases,  owing  to  the  lack  of  accommodation  in  the  various  asylums. 
On  the  whole.  Dr.  Wiglesworth  calculates  that  900  remain  thus  unaccounted 
for  on  the  theory  of  accumulation  in  the  two  decenniums  he  has  compared. 

400.  Among  the  circumstances  conducive  to  insanity,  next  to  alcoholic 
and  syphilitic  conditions,  Dr.  Wiglesworth  gave  a  high  place  to  density 

of  population  and  the  environment  it  connotes.   This  view  is  conveniently  endixxxvi 
illustrated   by    certain   tables  he    prepared  showing  the   different  unions 
of  Lancashire  classified  according   to  the  relative    incidence   of  insanity, 
and  the  fame  unions  arranged  according  to  the  density  of  the  populations  as 
aggregated  in  towns  of  different  size,    Tavo  unions,  which  are  both  mainly 
country  districts  containing  comparatively  small  aggregates   of  population, 
but  with  a  high  lunac}'  rate,  Ulverston  and  Lunesdale,  appear  as  exceptions 
to  this  argument,  but  in  each  there  is  a  significant  decline  in  population  since 
1891,  for,  speaking  generally,  Dr.  WiglesAvorth  affirms  that  there  appears  also  to  Wiglesworth,  8955. 
be  some  relation  between  a  declining  population  and  a  high  lunacy  rate.  If 
this  is  so,  the  fact  assumes  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  may  account  for  an  increase  of  lunacy  in  some  of  the  rural  districts 
of  England,  combined  as  it  probably  is  with  a  greater  tendency  to  intermarriage 
among  a  reduced  population.    The  observations  collected  from  various  asylums, 
which  have  been  mentioned  above,  give  some  colour  to  the  belief. 

401.  Discussing  the  connection  between  insanity  and  progressive  deteriora- 
tion. Dr.  Wiglesworth  is  at  one  with  other  witnesses  as  to  the  frightful  havoc 
wrought  by  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system,  adding — 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  also,  from  the  great  frequency  with  which  a  history  of  gross  Wiglesworth,  83. 
parental  intemperance  is  found  in  the  antecedents  of  persons  who  become  insane,  that  a  habit  of 
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Wiglesworth,  8999, 
and  sec  Appendix 
XXV. 


VVigleswortli, 
8970-8. 


OrmsljN.  12684- 
12702, " 


Kelly,  11216. 


Kelly,  11217. 


Orrasby,  12691. 


"  Insanity  in  rela- 
tion to  Fertilitj'," 
by  Dr.  -Jolm  Mac- 
pher.son. 


excessive  drinking  tends  in  some  cases  to  a  poisoning  of  the  germ  cells  of  the  parent  b}'  means 
of  the  alcohol  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  a  consequent  tendencj'  on  the  part  of  these  germ 
cells  to  develop  into  an  organism  with  an  unstable  or  badly  developed  brain.  This  may 
probably  result  even  if  the  sperm  cells  of  the  father  are  alone  affected." 

402.  Ill  regard  to  the  effects  of  syphilis  in  producing  insanity,  Dr. 
WigiesAvorth  considered  it  the  most  important  factor  in  causing  the  develop- 
ment of  general  paralysis,  and  h(i  went  on  to  say — 

"The  importance  of  this  disease  in  connection  with  the  incidence  of  insanity  is  emphasised 
by  the  fact  that  genei'al  paralysis  cannot  be  considered  as  a  disease  of  degeneration.  A  large 
number  of  our  cases  are  purel}'  examples  of  degeneration,  and  if  they  did  not  get  insanity  they 
would  be  very  useless  to  the  community,  (ireneral  pai'alysis  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  a 
disease  of  degeneration.  On  the  contrary,  it  attacks  very  frequently  persons  of  exceptional 
mental  and  physical  energy,  who  are  valuable  members  of  the  communitv,  and  though  an 
inherited  predisposition  to  insanity  has  an  influence  in  causing  the  development  of  the  disease,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  less  hereditary  than  other  forms  of  insanity.  The  causes  of  general  paralysis  act 
more  readily  if  there  is  a  tendency  by  heredit}^  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  more  strictly 
acquired  disease  than  any  other  form  of  insanity." 

403.  On  the  whole,  while  expecting  to  find  an  increase  of  insanity 
coincident  with  a  growing  tendency  towards  physical  deterioration,  Dr. 
Wiglesworth  did  not  appear  equally  confident  that  if  an  increase  of  lunacy 
were  proved  it  could  necessarily  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  progressive 
deterioration . 

404.  There  can,  it  is  feared,  be  no  question  but  that  insanity  is  on  the 
increase  in  Ireland  :  according  to  the  published  returns  the  number  of  lunatics 
under  care  in  1880  was  250  per  100,000,  or  1  in  400,  and  in  1902,  499,  or  1 
in  200,  and  if  the  number  of  idiots  and  lunatics  at  large  is  added,  the  whole 
represents  587  per  100,000  or  1  in  170  :  moreover,  fifty  years  ago  the  number 
is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  1  in  730.  Sir  L.  Ormsby,  who  was  closely 
questioned  on  the  subject,  was  of  opinion  that  considerable  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  people  are  put  into  asylums  now  who  were  never  so 
treated  formerly,  and  the  number  is  swelled  by  the  unwillingness  of  their 
relations  to  take  care  of  old  people  who  get  softening  of  the  brain  and  become 
slightly  demented  ;  Sir  Lambert  also  referred  to  the  effects  of  accumulation  in 
raising  the  rate,  as  both  the  death  rate  and  the  recovery  rate  are  lower  than  in 
England  ;  but  giving  full  effect  to  all  these  considerations,  enough  remains  to 
excite  very  serious  disc[uiet.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  made  some  notable  state- 
ments in  confirmation  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  returns.  "  Lunacy," 
he  said,  "has  become  so  common  that  it  is  practically  no  longer  a  disgrace," 
and  to  this  he  attributed  the  loss  of  any  disinclination  to  make  the  fact 
public  by  the  removal  of  the  affected  person  to  an  asylum.  The  number  of 
families  aftected  is  so  great  that  apprehension  based  on  the  risk  of  inter- 
marriage ceases  to  operate,  and  the  Bishop  went  on  to  say — 

"  I  have  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  that  way,  because,  according  to  the  Canon  Law,  I  am 
bound,  as  a  bishop,  not  to  admit  amongst  the  clergy  any  person  whose  relations  within  certain 
degrees  are  affected  with  insanity,  and  if  I  draw  a  line  very  strictly  I  would  exclude  practically 
all  the  applicants,  so  that  I  cannot  draw  the  line  too  strictly  " 

405.  In  estimating  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  syphilis,  at 
any  rate,  must  be  excluded.  Except  in  Dublin,  there  is  said  to  be  very 
little  syphilis  in  Ireland.  Sir  L.  Ormsby,  in  gathering  information 
from  Sir  George  O'Farell  and  Dr.  Courtenay,  the  two  inspectors  of  Lunacy, 
and  from  Dr.  Woods,  the  medical  inspector  of  the  Cork  Asylum  (the  largest 
outside  Dublin),  was  told  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  put  down  syphilis 
as  a  cause  of  insanity.  General  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  also  less  common, 
and  although  the  taste  for  drink  is  still,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  regrettably 
strong,  there  is  no  evidence  of  increased  drunkenness  that  could  account  for 
the  increase  of  lunacy. 

406.  The  cause  that  the  inspectors  are  disposed  to  lay  principal  stress- 
upon  is  heredity,  and  here  the  same  agency  appears  that  has  already  been 
held  responsible  for  the  depletion  of  the  population  in  the  rural  districts, 
viz  :  emigration.  The  effects  of  this  extensive  emigration  have  been  thus 
noted  by  a  competent  authority  : — 

(1)  Depletion  of  the  population  ;  (2)  a  lowering  of  the  marriage-rate  ;  (3)  alteration  of  the 
age  distribution  of  the  population  ;  (4)  lowering  of  the  birth-rate  ;  and  (5)  depending  upon, 
the  lowered  birth-rate  a  diminished  natural  increase  of  the  population. 
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These  five  factors  acting  in  sequence  and  conjunction  disturb  the  normal  stability  of  the 
population,  and  induce  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  the  production  of  insanity. 

The  depletion  of  the  population,  as  has  been  seen,  chiefly  affects  its  sexually  efficient  units, 
and  by  so  doing  tends  to  lower  the  marriage-rate  among  the  remaining  sexually  potent  units 
in  the  population.  The  growing  disinclination  to  marriage  is  one  of  the  most  observable 
features  in  the  vital  statistics  of  the  country. 

407.    On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  the  Committee  that  there  are  more 
grounds  in  Ireland  than  can  be  discovered  in  England   for  connecting 
increase   of  lunacy   with    conditions   of  physique    which  show  signs  of 
progressive  deterioration.    In  regard  to  certain  classes  iu  Dublin,  Sir  L. 
Ormsby  was  convinced  that  there  was  evidence  of  progressive  deterioration,  Onnsijy,  12040 
and  Sir  Charles  Cameron  seemed  to  share  the  same  belief.    It  is  not  only  camer.)n  10917. 
that  the  effect  of  migration  into  the  towns  is  to  make  the  next  generation 
of  a  weaker  type,  but  in  Sir  L.  Ormsby's  opinion  the  people  who  come  Oimsby,  i264i. 
into  the  towns  from  the  rural  districts  are  of  a  weaker  type  to  start  with 
and   therefore    more   vnilnerable   to    the    noxious    influences    of  urban 
existence.      From  the  facts  that  came  under  his  knowledge,  the  Bishop 
of  E-oss  was  likewise  of  topinion  that  there  was  physical  deterioration  amongst 
the  people,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  the  increase  of  lunacy,  particularly        j  y^^^' 
among  girls  between  18  and  20,  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  existence. 
The  Committ?ee  think  that,  having  regard  to  the  special  conditions  that 
appear  to  prevail  in  Ireland,  investigation  should  be  undertaken  at  an  early 
date   into   tihe  extent  and  character  of  the  increase  of  lunacy  in  that 
country,  and  a  serious  effort  made  to  trace  it  to  causes  which  might  bo  the 
Sfflbjieet  of  s&me  ameliorative  interference. 

uL  £t/eii  and  Ears. 

4:Q8.    The  cNideiaee  on  the  subject  of  defective  eyesight  does  not  point  (a)  y^y,.*; 
to  the  concliasion  th:i*  blindness,  or  ten(^encies  towards  it,  is  on  the  increase, 
still  less   thafc   the   actual  conditions   of   the    eye   afford   any   index  of 
d^terioRation..      Speaking  from  the  experience   of  a   very   large  hospital 
and  .private  practice,  Mr.  Tweedy  said  : — 

"I  fib  not  see  there  ds  any  evidence,  so  far  as  the  eyesight  of  the  population  is  concerned  -j-  1  "Mic 
of  any  physical  deterioratioa  of  the  people  ;  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  eyes  that  degenerative  ^ 
diseases  a«e  more  ceommon  tlsan  they  were,'' 

And  he  went  on  to  attribute  any  apparent  increase  in  optical  defects  to  the  Tweedy,  3707-9. 

greater  knowledge  and  care  with  which  they  are  treated,  the  connection 

between  optical  defect  and  headache   being    much   more  understood  and 

noted  than  formerly.    Mr.  Tweedy,  however,  mentioned  one  rather  curious 

fact,  viz.,  the  frequency  with  which  really  degenerative  types  of  disease 

occur  in  people  from  the  rural  districts,  and  gave  as   an  example  t!ie 

greater  degree  in  which   retinitk  pigmentosa,   an  essentially  degenerative 

malady,  is  met  with  in  such  persons.    This  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  to 

the  intermarriage  of  blood  relations,  anions  the   offspring  of  whom  the 

disease  is  often  found. 

409.  Dr.  Eichholz  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  the  Census  and  of  the 
London  School  Board  Schedule  to  show  that  there  is  a  distinct  decrease  in 
blindness  and  deafness  among  adults  and  children. 

"In  the  last  ten  years— in  1891  the  blind  adults  numbered  3,57.3  (one  in  1.186)  and  in  t?-  1 1  1 
1901  the  number  was  3,556  (one  in  1,275).     Deaf  mute  adults  were  .5,023  (one  in  930)  in 
1901 ;  and  in  1891  they  were  4,787  (one  in  883).    Then  coming  to  the  children  of  school  a^e 
in  1891  in  the  case  of  the  blind  it  was  one  in  1,844,  and  now  they  are  one  in  2,233.    In  tbo 
case  of  the  deaf,  in  1891  it  was  one  in  744,  and  it  is  now  one  in  866." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  recruiting  returns  do  not  show  a  similar  Appendix  vr  v 
improvement  m  respect  of  those  rejected  during  the  last  ten  years  for  defective 
vision. 

410.  Carelessness  at  birth  is  a  fertile  source  of  infantile  eye  disease 

"Half  the  cases,"  said  Dr.  Kerr,  "of  blind  children  in  the  blind-schools  are  Kei.  sv,-9 
due  to  ophthalmia  caused  by  infection  at  birth."    The  Committee  believe 
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that  the  provisions  of  the  Midwives  Act,  if  properly  enforced,  will  have  a 
si2:nal  effect  in  reducins;  blindness  from  this  cause. 

Kerr,  812-6  4XX_    j)^   Kerr  further  considered  that  the  methods  pursued  in  many 

infant  schools  were  responsible  for  the  development  of  visual  defects  ;  95  per 
cent,  of  over  1,000  infants  examined  for  the  purpose  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  61  managed  to  reach  the  standard  of  normal  visual  acuity  m  London,  but 
among  older  children  it  was  found  that  10  per  cent,  had  exceedingly  defective 
vision.  "  The  conditions,"  he  says,  "  are  bad  for  infants'  eyesight  in  every 
way ;  the  work  is  too  fine."  This  subject  has  been  menioned  in  an  earlier 
section  of  this  Report,  but  these  facts  point  to  the  want  of  some  general 
provision  for  testing  visual  acuity  in  all  schools  under  proper  medical 
supervision.  Mr.  Tweedy  laid  great  stress  upon  this  and  noted  the  good  that 
Tweedy,  3771-5,  that  had  already  been  done  by  the  experimental  application  of  the  system 
3778-3/81.  Board  Schools  and  High  Schools.    The  testing  of  eyesight,  whether  for 

colours  or  objects,  should,  he  thought,  take  place  in  childhood,  before  time 
has  been  wasted  in  acquiring  technical  knowledge,  which  defective  vision 
may  render  useless. 


Tweedy,  3737-3770.  412.    In  the  judgment  of  the  same  authority,  the  prevalence  of  short- 

sightedness must  not  be  associated  with  ophthalmic  degeneracy ;  the  long-sighted 
eye  of  primitive  man  has  hitherto  been  the  normal  eye  in  England,  but  it 
appears  as  if  it  were  gradually  being  replaced  by  the  short-sighted  eye  of 
civilised  man,  to  whom,  as  he  mostly  works  within  a  yard  of  his  eyes,  short 
sight,  so  long  as  it  is  healthy,  is  a  positive  advantage.  The  evidence  already 
mentioned  as  to  a  marked  diminution  in  those  forms  of  eye  disease  which  are 
connected  with  congenital  syphilis  confirms  the  belief  that  no  proofs  of 
degeneration  are  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  touching  the  eyesight  of 
the  people. 

\<>)  Ears  413.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  ears,  the  Committee  had  the  evidence 

of  Mr.  Arthur  Cheatle,  who  recently  conducted  an  investigation  into  the 
hearing  of  1,000  school  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  16  in  the  Hanwell 
District  School  (including  the  Ophthalmic  School),  which  receives  the  children 
of  the  poorest  class  from  Southwark  and  the  City  of  London,  and,  so  far  as  the 
Ophthalmic  School  is  concerned,  from  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Schools,  all 
being  thus  of  a  type  exposed  to  degenerative  influences  from  birth.  Of  the 
children  examined,  341,  or  34  per  cent.,  had  normal  ears  and  hearing,  and  449, 
or  45  per  cent.,  were  suffering  from  adenoids  in  some  form  or  other. 

414.  It  is  from  the  prevalence  of  this  ailment  that  most  of  the  deafness 
observable  arises,  but  Mr.  Cheatle  was  unable  to  associate  it  with  degenerative 
tendencies,  as  it  was  found  in  all  classes,  being,  as  he  admitted,  quite  as  common 
where  children  are  in  healthy  surroundings  as  among  the  poor.  Further,  Mr. 
Cheatle  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  more  prevalent  now  than  it  was  some 
years  ago,  as  the  indications  given  by  pictures  seem  to  show  that  at  any  rate 
among  the  upper  classes  it  has  always  been  common.  The  effects  of  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  distinctly  degenerative  ;  it  produces  mouth  breathing  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs,  want  of  proper  oxygenation  of 
the  blood,  contracted  chest  and  stunted  growth  ;  it  tends  to  increase  vulner- 
ability to  all  zymotic  diseases,  produces  defective  dentition  by  the  contraction 
of  the  upper  jaw  which  it  favours,  and  leads  to  broken  sleep  by  inducing  the 
habit  of  snoring.  I'he  only  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  adenoids,  and  with  a 
view  to  that  remedy  being  adopted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  Mr.  Cheatle 
advocated  the  medical  inspection  of  schools,  or,  at  least,  the  reference  to  a 
doctor  of  any  case  in  which,  by  the  application  of  proper  tests,  the  teacher  dis- 
covered signs  of  defective  hearing.  Looking  to  the  permanent  disablement 
and  marked  dulness  which  are  associated  with  deafness  in  the  young,  the  Com- 
mittee think  'that  the  case  for  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  means  it  offers  for  dealing  promptly  and  adequately  with 
this  class  of  "  retarded  "  child.  A  timely  interference  may  not  only  prevent 
their  becoming  later  a  serious  charge  upon  the  community,  but  may  supply  a 
necessary  check  to  tendencies  which,  if  unheeded,  would  render  the  victims  use- 
less to  society. 


Cheatle,  12830- 
12844. 


Cheatle,  12851, 
et  seq. 
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415.  Mr.  Cheatle  w;is  not  able  to  say  that  deafness  due 
syphilis  had  diminished,  but  he  did  not  think  it  had  increased. 


to 


congenital 


Cheatle,  12881-2. 


ic.  Teeth. 


416.  In  the  first  part  of  this  Report,  Professor  Cunningham's  testimony 
to  the  anatomical  fact  tending  to  favour  dental  deterioration  was  quoted.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  teeth  of  the  people  have  become  much  worse  of  late 
years,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  may  now  be  described  as  very  bad. 
On  this  point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  though  the  acuteness  of  the 
evil  is  said  to  vary  much,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  affected  by  local  causes. 
While  affirming  the  indirect  consequences  that  may  flow  from  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  jaw,  Professor  Cunningham  had  no  difficulty  in  assigning 
the  real  cause  of  dental  degeneration  to  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  the  food  in  common  use.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  laid  great  stress 
on  the  fact  that  dental  caries  is  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  use  of  food 
which  requires  good  mastication,  and  added  that  the  soft  foods  are  more 
apt  to  leave  particles  behind  which  cause  decay.  This  view,  and  the  aggra- 
vation that  lack  of  cleanliness  lends  to  the  conditions  of  the  month  so  pro- 
duced, were  emphasized  by  a  succession  of  witnesses,  lay  and  professional. 


Cunningham,  2219. 


Legge,  5919. 


Cunningham, 
2225-9,  2363-8. 


Brunton,  2461-9. 
Taylor,  43. 
Smyth,  1216-8. 
Collie,  3987. 
Fosbroke, 
6638-6641. 
Murphy,  9464-5. 


417.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dolamore,  Avho  attended  on  behalf  of  the  British  Dental 
Association,  and  laid  before  the  Committee  (i.)  a  statement  of  the  results 
obtained  by  a  Committee  of  the  Association  appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  teeth  of  school  children,  and  (ii.)  a  Report  of  tlie  Hygienic 
Committee  of  the  Association  on  the  alleged  increase  of  dental  caries,  both 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  confirmed  these  opinions.  He  had  Appendix  xxvm 
no  doubt  that  bad  teeth  were  a  condition  of  the  feeding  that  accompanies 
high  civilization.  The  ruder  and  coarser  sorts  of  food  at  one  time  in  use 
not  only  kept  the  jaw  in  action  during  the  plastic  period  of  its  development, 
bitt  had  tlie  efltect  of  a  tooth  brush  in  keeping  the  teeth  free  from  the  settle- 
ment of  toxic  agents. 


Dolamore, 
7073-7082. 


418.  On  the  vexed  point  of  the  presence  of  sufficient  lime  in  teeth, 
Mr.  Dolamore  agreed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  caries  is  just  as  often  found 
in  teeth  with  their  proper  elements  of  lime  as  in  teeth  which  are  defective  in 
lime,  and  stated  that,  so  far  as  chemical  analysis  went,  there  was  not  much 
difi'erence  between  what  are  called  soft  and  hard  teeth,  but  he  seemed  to 
think  that  investigations  into  the  character  of  the  enamel  might  produce 
different  results. 


Dolamore, 
7088-7092. 


419.  Though  no  doubt  bad  teeth  generally  accompany  deterioration 
of  physique,  and  are  often  the  result  of  bad  conditions  in  childhood,  there 
are  happily  no  grounds  for  associating  dental  degeneracy  with  progressive  Brunton  2ico-u 
physical  deterioration.    On  this  point  Sir  L.  Brunton  is  as  emphatic  as  ^524-8.  \ 
any  other  witness,  including  Mr.  Dolamore.    It  is  not  a  little  curious  ''^3- 
in  this  connexion,  that  it  was  found  upon  examination  of  two  schools  in 
Edinburgh  that  the  ratio  of  defective  permanent  teeth  per  1,000  children 
was  158-2  in  the  school  for  children  of  well-to-do  working  people,  and 
273-9  in  that  for  the  children  of  a  better  class,  professional  men  and 
merchants.    According  to  Mr.  Dolamore,  "It  is  undoubtedly  the  better 
class  schools,  in  my  experience,  where  the  teeth  are  the  worst— the  higher 
the  class  the  worse  the  teeth."     And  this   appears   to   be   the  general 
opinion. 


420.  In  the  result  of  a  recent  Admiralty  and  War  Office  Interdepart-  Appendix  xxviii 
mental  Conference  on  the  subject,  it  was  held  that  deterioration  of  teeth 
is  intimately  connected  with  a  variety  of  intricate  causes  affecting  the 
general  health  of  the  nation,  but  that  mal-nutrition  plays  but  a  very  small 
part  in  the  production  of  dental  caries,  as  compared  with  the  more  ccmmon 

17*-  L  2 
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use  of  articles  of  food  which  readily  undergo  acid  fermentation,  and  that 
it  is  neglect  to  keep  the  mouth  clean  that  is  chi(itiy  responsible  for  the  decay 
of  teeth. 

421,  In  this  opinion  the  Committee  concur,  and  they  also  aoree  with 
the  recommendations  which  the  Conference  decided  to  make  to  the  Board  of 
Education  on  the  subject — 

1 .  That  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  hygiene  should  be  made  compulsory  in  schools,  and 
in  this  teaching  the  care  of  the  teeth  should  receive  special  attention. 

2.  That  daily  cleansing  of  the  teeth  should  be  enforced  by  parents  and  teachers. 

3.  That  systematic  examination  of  the  teeth  of  children  by  competent  dentists,  employed 
by  school  authorities,  should  be  practised  where  possible,  to  prevent  caries  extending,  to  stop 
carious  teeth,  and  to  remedy  defects  of  the  teeth. 

The  Committee  believe  that  if  to  these  precautions  are  added  systematic 
instruction  to  mothers,  through  the  medium  of  health  visitors,  as  to  the 
proper  food  for  infants,  so  that  dentition  may  not  be  delayed  or  imperfect, 
much  will  be  done  towards  removing  a  condition  of  things  which,  though  it 
is  not  an  indication  of  degeneration,  contributes  to  the  causes  that  produce 
it  by  the  poison  dental  caries  introduces  into  the  system  and  the  gastric 
disorders  that  follow  therefrom. 


V.  Vagrancy  and  Defectice  Children. 

422.  Two  other  matters  have  been  mentioned,  v:z.  :  vagi'ancy  and  the 
condition  of  defective  children,  and  some  evidence  was  given  on  the  first 
11528-1 1553  1^^™^^  by  Mr.  Loch  and  "Colonel"  Lamb;  but  the  Committee  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  consider  them  in  this  Report,  as  it  is  understood  they 
are  to  be  the  subject  of  separate  enquiries. 


PART  III. 

Summary  of  Recommendations. 

423,  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  recommendations 
which  the  Committee  desire  to  make  : — 


(1)  Anthropometric  Survey. 

With  a  view  to  the  collection  of  definite  data  bearing  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  population,  the  Committee  think  that  a  permanent 
Anthropometric  Survey  should  be  organised  as  speedily  as  possible  upon  the 
lines  indicated  in  Part  I.  of  the  Report.  In  the  first  instance,  this  Survey 
should  have  for  its  object  the  periodic  taking  of  measurements  of  children 
and  young  persons  in  schools  and  factories,  enlisting  for  this  purpose  the 
assistance,  among  others,  of  School  Teachers  and  Factory  Surgeons,  supple- 
mented by  a  small  stafi"  of  professional  Surveyors.  Besides  this,  a  more 
comprehensive  and  specialist  survey,  spread  over  a  longer  period,  of  the 
population  of  the  country  at  large,  might  be  undertaken. 

]'ar.  C2-.S.  (2)  Register  of  Sickness. 

It  appears  to  the  Committee  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  a 
Register  of  Sickness,  not  confined  to  infectious  diseases,  should  be  established 
and  maintained.  For  this  purpose  the  otficial  returns  of  Poor  Law 
Medical  Officers  could,  with  very  little  trouble  and  expense,  be  modified  so  as 
to  secure  a  record  of  all  diseases  treated  by  them.  And,  further,  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
institutions  throughout  the  country,  so  as  to  utilise  for  the  same  purpose  the 
records  of  sickness  kept  by  such  institutions. 


Pars.  55-61,  189- 
190. 
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(3)  Advisory  Council.  par.  64-6,  i24,  .m 

Tlie  Committee  are  emphatic  in  recommending  the  creation  of  an 
.Advisory  Council,  representing  the  Departments  of  State,  within  whose 
province  questions  touching  the  physical  well-being  of  th(3  people  fall, 
with  the  addition  of  members  nominated  by  the  medical  corporations  and 
others,  whose  duty  it  should  be,  not  only  to  receive  and  apply  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  Anthropometric  Survey  and  the  Register  of  Sickness, 
but  also  to  advise  the  Government  on  fdl  legislative  and  administrative 
points  concerning  public  health  in  respect  of  which  State  interference  might  be 
expedient ;  and  to  them  might  be  remitted  for  consideration  and  report 
all  the  problems  affecting  public  health  which  the  requirements  of  a 
complex  social  organisation  are  constantly  bringing  to  the  front.  Such  a 
Council,  the  composition  of  which  might  be  modelled  to  some  extent  on 
Le  ComiU  Cons^ihati^  dliygihie  ptihliqiie  d^^  be,  the  Committee 

believe,  of  great  assistance,  especially  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
would  be  calculated  to  supply  the  knowledge  and  stimulus  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  give  to  the  Public  Health  side  of  the  Board's  adminis- 
tration a  prominence  which  the  multiplicity  of  its  other  functions  may  have 
tended  to  obscure,  and  to  attract  to  its  wovk  that  measure  of  public  interest 
and  support  which  has  perhaps  been  lacking  hitherto. 


(4)  Overcrowding.  Par.  87-9. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  dealing  drastically 
w^ith  this  problem.  They  advocate  an  experimental  elfort  by  the  Local 
Authority  in  certain  of  the  worst  districts,  in  the  direction  of  fixing  a  standard 
and  notifying  that  after  a  given  date  no  crowding  in  excess  of  such  standard 
would  be  permitted.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  thing  were  carried  through 
without  hesitation  or  sentimentality,  means  would  be  found,  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  supply  and  demand,  or  within  the  sphere  of  municipal 
.activity,  for  housing  all  but  the  irreclainiably  bad. 


(5)  Labour  Colonies  and  Public  Nurseries. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  of  clearing 
•overcrowded  slums,  for  the  State,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Local 
Authority,  to  take  charge  of  the  lives  of  those  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
are  incapable  of  independent  existence  up  to  the  standard  of  decency  which 
it  imposes.  In  the  last  resort,  this  might  take  the  form  of  labour  colonies 
on  the  lines  of  the  Salvation  Army  Colony  at  Hadleigh,  with  powers, 
however,  of  compulsory  detention.  The  children  of  persons  so  treated  might 
be  lodged  temporarily  in  public  nurseries  or  boarded  out.  With  a  view  to 
the  enforcement  of  parental  responsibility,  the  object  would  be  to  make 
the  parent  a  debtor  to  society  on  account  of  the  child,  with  the  liability, 
in  default  of  his  providing  the  cost  of  a  suitable  maintenance,  of  being 
placed  in  a  labour  establishment  under  State  supervision  until  the  debt  is 
worked  oft". 


(6)  Building  and  Open  Spaces.  Par.  97-3, 125. 

Local  Authorities  in  contiguous  areas  which  are  in  process  of  urbanisation 
should  co-operate  with  a  view  to  securing  proper  building  regulations,  in 
furtherance  of  which  end  the  making  of  Building  Bye-laws  to  be'approved  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  made  con)pulsory  on  both  urban  and 
rural  authorities  ;  attention  should  nlso  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  open 
spaces  with  abundance  of  light  and  air.  By  the  use  of  judicious  foresight 
and  prudence  the  growth  of  squalid  slums  may  be  arrested,  and  districts 
which  hereafter  become  urbanised  may  have  at  least  some  of  the  attributes 
of  an  ideal  garden  city. 
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(7)  Smoke  Pollution. 

The  Committee  strongly  advocate  that  cases  of  pollution  of  the  air  hj 
smoke  aad  noxious  vapours  in  manufacturing  districts  should  be  heard  by  a 
stipendiary  magistrate.  A  stricter  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  a  change  in 
legislation,  giving  higher  penalties,  would  produce  a  great  improvement 
without  imposing  any  serious  burden  on  manufacturers.  It  should  also  be 
considered  whether  the  responsibilities  of  the  ordinary  householder  in 
regard  to  domestic  smoke  pollution  might  not  be  brought  home  to  him. 


(8)  Register  of  owners  of  houses. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  in  all  towns  above  a  certain 
size  to  establish  and  maintain  an  accurate  register  of  owners  ;  this  is  one  of 
the  first  desiderata  towards  dealing  with  slum  property. 

(9)  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

A  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  all  areas  above  a  certain  population 
should  be  required  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  in  no  case,  unless 
convicted  of  misconduct,  should  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  so  engaged 
be  removed  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


^  (10)  County  and  District  Cou7icils. 

With  a  view  to  strengthening  the  chain  of  responsibility  in  matters  of 
local  administration,  County  Councils  should  be  empowered  when  necessary, 
after  a  reference  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  act  in  default  of 
urban  (other  than  municipal  boroughs)  and  rural  sanitary  authorities 
within  the  area  of  their  administration,  for  all  purposes  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Housing  Acts,  to  which  end  the  appointment  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  who  would  give  their  whole  time  should  be  made  obligatory  on 
County  Councils. 

^^^^  ^  (11)  Reports  from  Local  Authorities. 

The  Local  Sanitary  Authority  in  each  district  should  be  required  to 
furnish  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  through  the  County  Authority, 
reports  according  to  certain  specified  requirements,  which  would  show 
accurately  what  was  being  done,  or  left  undone,  in  matters  of  sanitation  and 
administration  generally,  and  would  thus  form  a  basis  of  comparison  between 
different  districts.  Armed  with  this  information  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
Central  Authority  to  watch  closely  local  administration,  and  to  endeavour 
constantly  to  level  up  backward  districts  to  the  standard  attained  in  the  best 
administered  areas. 


Pm-  io3.(;  (12)  Laiv  as  to  Insanitari)  and  Overcrowded  House  Property. 

Nothing  has  been  brought  more  prominentl}^  to  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  than  the  ignorance  that  prevails,  even  in  quarters  which  ought  to 
,be  well  informed,  as  to  what  the  law  and  the  powers  it  confers  are.  A 
statement  on  this  subject  was  prepared  for  the  Committee,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Local  Government  Board;  and  it  appears  to  them  that  the 
Board  could  not  do  better  than  issue  it,  with  such  additions  as  they  think 
proper,  to  all  Local  Authorities. 

ran  id3.  (13)  Medical  Inspection  of  Factories. 

The  existing  powers  of  Certifying  Factory  Surgeons  should  be 
extended,  (1)  so  as  to  enable  them  to  examine  employees  for  purposes  of 
qualification  at  a  later  age  than  sixteen,  (2)  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
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re-examine,  when  necessary,  at  definite  intervals.  Further,  even  if  it  be 
necessary  that  Inspectors  of  Factories  and  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
should  have,  to  some  extent,  co-ordinate  powers  with  regard  to  insanitary 
conditions  in  factories,  an  arrangement  should  be  made  whereby  each 
authority  should  notify  to  the  other  any  defects  that  may  be  apparent, 
although  coming  within  the  other's  province.  Similarly  it  should  be  the 
Certifying  Surgeon's  duty  to  notify  to  the  Factory  Inspector  or  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  defects  as  may  come 
under  his  notice. 


(14)  Over-fatigue. 

As  a  preliminary  to  any  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  hours 
of  employment,  particularly  employment  of  women  and  children,  it  is, 
in  the  view  of  the  Committee,  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
strictly  scientific  enquiry  into  the  physiological  causation  and  effects  of 
over-fatigue,  as  recommended  by  the  Brussels  Congress. 


(15)  Coal  Mines.  P.^r.  ig6_ 

The  medical  examination  of  young  persons  should  be  extended  so 
as  to  cover  those  employed  in  coal  mines. 


(16)  Workshops. 

The  inspection  and  supervision  of  these,  as  distinguished  from  factories, 
should  be  strengthened.  On  the  question  whether  this  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Local  Authority  or  the  Home  Office,  the  Committee  are 
not  in  a  position  to  make  a  definite  recommendation.  But  one  point  in 
particular  that  calls  for  consideration  is  the  propriety  of  making  employment 
of  children  and  }  oung  persons  in  workshops,  dependent,  as  it  is  in  factories, 
on  a  medical  certificate. 


(17)  Alcoholism.  Par.  173  183. 

The  Committee  believe  that  more  may  be  done  to  check  the 
degeneration  resulting  from  "drink"  by  bringing  home  to  men  and  women 
the  fatal  effects  of  alcohol  on  physical  efficiency  than  by  expatiating  on 
the  moral  wickedness  of  drinking.  To  this  end  they  advocate  the  systematic, 
practical  training  of  teachers  to  enable  them  to  give  rational  instruction  in 
schools  on  the  laws  of  health,  including  the  demonstration  of  the  physical  evils 
caused  by  drinking.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  enormous  improvement  which  has  been  effected  in  some  countries,  and 
might  be  effected  in  this  country,  by  wise  legislation. 


(18)  Education  in  Rural  Schools. 

With  a  view  to  combating  the  evils  resulting  from  the  constant 
influx  from  country  to  town,  the  Committee  recommend  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  those  charged  with  the  conduct  and  control  of 
rural  schools  to  open  the  minds  of  the  children  to  the  resources  and 
opportunities  of  rural  existence. 

(19)  Rural  Housing  and  Allotments. 

Local  Authorities  in  Rural  Districts  should  apply  themselves  to 
remedying  the  dearth  of  cottages  which  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
by  the  exercise  of  their  powers  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act,  1890, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  1900.  If  necessary,  these  powers  might  be 
supplemented  by  the  introduction  of  some  such  machinery  for  putting 
them  in  motion  as  is  contained  in  the  Labourers'  (Ireland)  Acts',  1883-1903. 
It  should  also  be  seriously  considered  whether  tlie  experiment,  for  which 
there  are  legislative  facilities,  of  dividing  land  into  small  holdings,  might  not 
be  tried  more  frequently. 
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(20)  Food  and  Cookery. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  to  the  people  the  importance  of 
properly  selected  and  carefully  prepared  food,  there  is  much  room  for 
training  of  a  socially  educative  character  among  girls  and  yomig  women. 
To  this  end  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  schools  should  be  guided  by 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Paragraph  282  of  the  Report.  Even  more  may 
be  clone  by  mothers'  meetings  and  lectures,  and  the  distribution  of 
leaflets  on  the  subject.  Continuation  classes  for  girls  beyond  school  age 
should  be  organized,  attendance  at  which  should  be  compulsory,  subject 
to  the  exercise  of  a  judicious  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  School 
Authority. 


(21)  Cooking  Grates. 

It  should  be  provided  by  law  that  every  dwelling  let  for  the  occupation 
of  a  family,  should  include  a  grate  suitable  for  cooking. 


Par.  233.  (22)  Adultevation. 

It  would  be  highly  expedient  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
be  authorised  to  fix  a  standard  of  purity  for  all  foods  and  drinks,  in  the 
same  manner  as  standards  for  milk  and  butter  have  been  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture. 


(23)  In/ant  Mortality  and  Employment  of  Women. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  connection  between  these 
two,  (1)  the  infant  mortality  rates  should  be  localised  for  particular  areas 
in  industrial  towns,  (2)  general  infant  mortality  rates  for  selected  industries 
throughout  the  country  should  be  taken,  (3)  the  occupations  (if  any)  of  all 
mothers  (married  or  unmarried)  should  be  shown  in  the  Registrar- General's, 
records. 


Par.  242.  ,  (24)  Still-births. 

Still-births  should  be  registered. 


Par.  243,  391.  (25)  Medical  Ceriijicates  as  to  Cause  of  Death. 

A  medical  certificate  as  to  the  cause  of  death  should  invariably  be 
required  before  the  death  of  any  child,  or  indeed  of  any  other  person,  is 
registered.  Moreover,  the  medical  certificate  should  be  regarded  as- 
confidential,  and  its  contents  should  never  be  divulged  by  the  Registrar,  as 
is  permissible  at  present,  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  It  should  be  sent 
by  the  local  Registrar  direct  to  the  Registrar-General. 


Par.  262.  (26)  Em,j)loymerd  of  Women  in  Factories. 

The  Committee  do  not  think  that  the  period  during  which 
employment  after  confinement  is  prohibited  could  be  extended  without 
counterbalancing  disadvantages.  Bui  the  law  should  certainly  be  strength- 
ened, so  as  to  place  upon  the  employer  the  burden  of  obtaining  proof  that  the 
required  period  has  elapsed  since  the  confinement  of  the  women  he  employs,, 
or,  in  the  alternative,  so  as  to  prohibit  future  employment  in  the  absence  of 
(1)  a  medical  certificate  that  it  will  not  be  prejudicial  to  their  physical 
well-being,  and  (2)  proof  that  reasonable  provision  is  made  for  the  care  of 
their  infants.  This  might  take  the  form  of  a  creche,  or  be  secured  by  the 
recognition  for  the  purpose  of  a  duly  licensed  body  of  women. 
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{'27)  Provident  Societies  and  Maternity  Funds. 

Charitable  efPorts  in  manufacturing  towns  might  well  be  directed  towards 
endowing  and  maintaining  insurance  organisations  to  which  employees, 
assisted  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  could  contribute  while  in  work,  and 
from  which  they  might  receive  assistance  during  the  period  of  confinement 
and  afterwards. 


(28)  Milk  Sapplti. 

With  a  view  to  ensming  the  purity  of  the  f^upply  of  milk  to  the  com- 
munity, the  Committee  think  that  the  measures  indicated  in  Paragraph 
27 o  of  the  Report  should  1)e  taken  ;  in  default  of  the  Local  Sanitary 
Authority  taking  proper  precautions,  the  County  Council  should  in  all 
cases  be  authorised  to  act,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  intervene  in  the  ultimate  resort. 


(29)  Feeding  of  Infa)d>-:  '  Par.  277. 

The  Committee  are  impressed  with  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  infant 
life  due  to  insufficient  or  improper  feeding.  The  ultimate  remedy  lies  in  that 
social  education  already  described,  and  the  Committee  advocate  the  systematic 
instruction  in  continuation  classes  of  girls  in  the  processes  of  infant 
feeding  and  management.  They  also  i-ecomniend  the  issue  to  mothers  in 
every  district  of  leaflets  on  the  rearing  of  babies  similar  to  those  used  in 
Sheffield  and  Wakefield  ;  this  could  be  done  by  the  municipality,  by 
voluntary  associations,  or  by  the  Registrar  on  the  registration  of  every 
infant. 

(30)  Milk  Depots.  Par.  279. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  milk  supply  should  pass  throui^h  as  few 
hands  as  possible,  and  that  milk  vendors  should  not  be  general  dealers  wliose 
sale  of  milk  is  confined  to  a  few  cpiarts.  In  order  to  effect  these  objects, 
milk  depots  should  l)e  formed  in  every  town,  obtaining  their  supply  direct 
from  the  farms.  The  Committee  believe  this  could  be  done  without  recourse 
to  direct  municipal  action,  Imt  they  think  that  in  all  impi'ovement  Hills  pro- 
moted by  Local  Authorities,  the  insertion  of  provisions  dealing  with  the  milk 
supply  within  their  area  should  be  insisted  on. 


(31)  Sterilisation  and  Refrigeration.  r^r.  28O-1. 

Having  regard  to  the  acute  difference  of  medical  opinion  as  to  the  effects 
of  sterilisation,  the  Committee  recommend  an  investigation  into  the  whole 
subject  by  a  small  body  of  experts.  Milk,  when  drawn  from  the  cow,  should 
at  once  be  refrigerated  to  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

(32)  Midlives.  ■  Par.  295, 4iu. 

The  Committee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Local  Authorities  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Midwives  Act,  1902,  which  may  be  made  an  instrument  of 
the  greatest  utility  for  the  dissemination  among  mothers  of  proper  knowledge 
and  practical  advice. 

(33)  Training  of  Mothers — Health  Associations.  Par  297-302. 


While  laying  special  stress  on  the  need  for  education  of  the  young  in 
matters  of  hygiene  and  domestic  economy,  the  Committee  believe  even  more 
may  be  done  in  the  direction  of  training  the  mothers  of  the  present  generation 
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in  these  matters.  To  this  end,  Health  Societies  on  the  lines  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Ladies'  Health  Society  should  be  formed  all  over  the 
country.  Enough  has  been  said  of  the  value  of  the  system  by  competent 
judges  to  justify  the  Committee  in  urging  upon  every  locality  the  adoption 
of  similar  methods.  They  would  further  suggest  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  the  expediency  of  issuing  to  Local  Authorities  a  circular  explaining 
the  objects  to  be  sought  and  the  means  by  which  they  can  best  be 
attained. 

(34)  Elementary  Schools  in  Ireland. 

It  appears  that  the  elementary  school  system  prevailing  in  Ireland 
urgently  requires  amendment  in  regard  to  warming  of  schools  and  hygienic 
conditions  generally. 

Par.  307.  (35)  Scl/ool  attendance  in  rural  districts. 

The  Committee  think  that  school  attendance  in  rural  districts  should  not 
be  compulsory  till  the  age  of  six  or  possibly  seven,  and  should  be  discouraged, 
if  not  absolutely  prohibited,  under  five. 


Par.  808-9.  ^3(jj  Games  and  exercises  for  school  children. 

It  is  desirable  that  more  attention  should  be  given,  with  the  assistance, 
where  possible,  of  voluntary  agencies,  to  organizing  games  for  school 
children,  and  for  that  purpose  much  greater  use  should  be  made  both  of 
school  and  public  playgrounds  than  at  present.  But  the  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  no  scheme  of  games  alone  can  ever  be  made  general  enough  to 
supply  the  place  of  methodical  physical  training,  and  they  hope  that  the 
course  of  physical  exercises  referred  to  in  Paragraph  308  will  find  general 
acceptance  with  Local  Authorities.  While  they  consider  that  such  exercises 
should,  when  possible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  they  would  urge  upon 
Local  Authorities  the  expediency  of  providing  play-sheds  or  rooms  other 
than  the  ordinary  class-rooms  in  which  the  exercises  may  be  conducted 
regularl}^  without  interruption  from  the  weather. 

Par.  310-314,  (37)  Cookerij,  hygiene,  and  domestic  economy . 

Instruction  in  these  matters  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  com- 
pulsory on  the  elder  girls  at  school,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  properly  qualified  teachers,  to  which  end  it  is 
expedient  that  some  State  aid  should  be  given  under  proper  conditions  to 
schools  of  cookery  at  which  teachers  are  trained,  and  tiiat  hygiene  in  its 
various  branches  should  be  made  an  essential  element  in  the  course  of  training 
for  all  teachers. 


Par.  315.  (38)  Partial  exemption  from  school. 

It  should  be  considered  whether  the  present  law  might  not  be  modified  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  obtain  partial 
exemption  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  on  no  other  condition  than 
that  of  continuing  to  attend  school  up  to  a  later  age  for  certain  specified 
periods  and  for  special  subjects  of  instruction. 

Pai-  317.  (^39^  Special  schools  for  "  retarded "  children. 

The  Committee  think  that  special  schools  of  the  Day  Industrial  School 
type  might  with  advantage  be  established  for  the  temporary  treatment  of 
children  who  are  not  up  to  normal  school  standard  and  are  yet  not  so 
defective  as  to  warrant  treatment  as  "mentally  deficient." 

Par.  318.  (40)  Special  magistrate  for  jtwenile  cases. 

In  all  cases  touching  the  young  where  the  assistance  of  a  magistrate  is 
invoked,  he  should,  where  possible,  be  a  specially  selected  person  sitting 
for  the  purpose. 
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(41)  MedicaJ  inspection  of  srJiool  children 

The  Committee  are  emphatic  in  recommending  that  a  systematised 
medical  inspection  of  children  at  school  should  be  imposed  as  a  public  duty 
on  every  school  authority,  and  they  agree  with  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Physical  Training  (Scotland)  that  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  should 
be  made  out  of  the  Parliamentary  Vote.  With  the  assistance  of  teachers 
properly  trained  in  the  various  branches  of  hygiene,  the  system  could  be  so 
far  based  on  their  observations  and  records  that  no  large  and  expensive 
medical  staff  would  be  necessary.  The  lines  on  which  the  inspection  should 
be  conducted  are  laid  down  in  paragraphs  323-326  of  the  Report. 


Par.  320-6,  411, 
414,  421. 


(42)  Feeding  of  elementary  school  children.  Par.  .3.58-365. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  definite  provision  should  be  made  by 
the  various  Local  Authorities  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  underfed 
children  in  accordance  with  the  methods  indicated  in  paragraphs  3.58-365 
of  the  Report.  The  Committee,  it  will  be  seen,  do  not  contemplate  any 
one  uniform  method  of  procedure,  but  think  that  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  different  localities.  They  also  suggest  safeguards 
against  economic  abuse. 


(43)  Physical  exercise  for  growing  girls.  .  Par.  372. 

If  physical  exercise  of  a  recreative  character  were  included  in  the 
curriculum  in  the  obligatory  evening  continuation  classes  for  girls,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  has  already  been  recommended,  it  would  be  likely  to  add 
greatly  to  the  value  and  ultimately,  it  may  be,  to  the  popularity  of  such 
classes. 


(44)  Creches.  '       Par.  373. 

Wherever  it  was  thought  desirable,  owing  to  the  employment  of 
married  women  in  factories,  or  for  other  reasons,  to  establish  municipal 
creches,  girls  over  fourteen  might  be  made  to  attend  occasionally,  and 
the  teaching  of  infant  management  to  such  girls  should  be  eligible  for  aid 
from  the  grant  for  public  education. 

(45)  Open  spaces  and  gymnastic  apparatus.  Par.  379. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  Local  Authorities  to  provide  and  maintain  open 
spaces  in  some  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  population,  and  such 
spaces,  or  some  of  them,  should  include  shelters  fitted  with  gymnastic 
apparatus.  Every  effort  should  also  be  made  to  put  such  apparatus  to  the 
best  possible  use  by  placing  it  in  charge  of  a  competent  instructor. 

(46)  Cluhs  and  cadet  corps.  Par  379, 

Having  regard  to  the  enormous  value  to  the  physique  of  growing  lads  of 
these  institutions,  and  to  the  possible  saving  of  expenditure  in  other  directions 
resulting  therefrom,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  some  grant  should  be 
made  from  the  National  Exchequer  in  aid  of  all  clubs  and  cadet  corps  in 
which  physical  or  quasi-military  training,  on  an  approved  scheme,  is 
conducted,  subject  to  public  inspection. 


(47)  Physical   exercise  for  groiving  hoys. 

Lads  should  be  made  to  attend  evening  continuation  classes,  in  which 

drill  and  physical  exercises  should  take  a  prominent  place  ;    and,  with 

a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  clubs  and  cadet  corps,  exemption  from 
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the  obligation  might  be  granted  to  all  enrolled  and  efficient  members  of 
such  organizations  as  submitted  to  inspection  and  conformed  to  the  regula- 
tions qualifying  them  for  public  aid. 

Para.  382.  (4.S)  Ot'(/anhation  of  existing  institutiom  for  the  ivelfare  of  lads 

and  (/iris. 

In  order  to  organize  existing  efforts  oo  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
basis,  the  Committee  would  like  to  see  a  central  body,  in  touch  with 
municipal  activity,  established  in  every  large  town,  and  charged  with  the 
duty  of  supervising  and  directing  voluntary  agencies  with  a  view  to  bringing 
them  up  to  a  minimum  standard  of  efficiency. 

Par.  384.  (49)  jHve?iile  Smoking. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  beforii 
Parliament  at  an  early  date,  having  for  its  object,  (1)  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  to  children  below  a  (.certain  age,  (2)  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  in  sweet  shops  and  other  shops  frequented  by 
children. 

Par.  392.  ('^O)  Sgphilis. 

The  Committee  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  prevalence  and  effects  of  syphilis,  having  special  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  making  the  disease  notifiable  and  to  the  adequacy  of  hospital 
accommodation  for  its  treatment. 

(51)  Insanity  in  Ireland. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  investigation  should  be  undertaken  at 
an  early  date  into  the  extent  and  character  of  the  increase  of  lunacy  in 
Ireland. 

(52)  Teeth,  Eyes,  and  Ears. 

Par.  411,  414,  421  '      ^  " 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  care  of  the  teeth  should 
receive  special  attention  in  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  hygiene  in 
schools,  that  daily  cleansing  of  the  teeth  should  be  enforced  by  both 
parents  and  teachers,  and  that  systematic  inspection  of  the  teeth,  eyes,  and 
ears  of  school  children  should  be  undertaken  as  part  of  that  general 
medical  inspection  which  has  already  been  recommended. 

(53)  Vagrancy ;  Defective  Children. 

Par.  422. 

The  Committee  wish  to  record  their  belief  that  the  proposed 
inquiries  into  these  subjects  will  be  of  great  value. 


Conclusion. 

424.  The  Committee  hope  that  the  facts  and  opinions  they  have  col- 
lected will  have  some  effect  in  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  those  who,  as  it 
appears  on  insufficient  grounds,  have  made  up  their  minds  that  progressive 
deterioration  is  to  be  found  among  the  people  generally.  At  any  rate  the  Com- 
mittee believe  that  their  labours  will  result  in  giving  matter  for  reflection  to 
those  who  realize  the  importance  of  evidence  towards  the  determination  of 
issues  of  such  uncertainty  and  complexity,  and  that  these  persons,  who 
they  would  fain  hope  are  the  larger  portion  of  the  thinking  community, 
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will  await  the  necessary  steps  being  taken  to  secure  that  body  of  well-sifted 
and  accurate  information,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  of  value  as  to  the  general  problem, 

425.  It  may  be  argued  that  there  is  here  no  immediate  remedy,  and 
that  years  must  elapse  before  the  lack  of  knowledge  is  supplied ;  but 
in  regard  to  those  evils,  the  existence  of  which  is  admitted,  the  Committee 
have  recognised  what  can  be  done  in  the  interval,  and  are  confident  that 
if  their  recommendations  are  adopted  a  considerable  distance  will  have 
been  traversed  towards  an  amendment  of  the  conditions  they  have  described. 

42(3.  Tn  the  caj'rying  out  of  their  recommendations  for  the  rectification 
•of  acknowledged  evils,  the  Committee  do  not  rely  upon  any  large  measure  of 
legislative  assistance  ;  the  law  may  with  advantage  be  altered  and  elaborated 
in  certain  respects,  but  the  pathway  to  improvement  lies  in  another  direction. 
Complacent  optimism  and  administrative  indifference  must  be  attacked  and 
overcome,  and  a  large-heai'ted  sentiment  of  public  interest  take  the  place 
of  timorous  counsels  and  sectional  prejudice. 

427.  The  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  Report  without  a  cordial 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt  they  owe  to  the  zeal,  diligence  and  ability  of 
their  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  H.  Pooley,  who  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to 
them  throughout  the  incjuiry  ;  and  they  also  desire  to  recognise  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  for  the  assistance 
rendered  by  those  bodies,  in  expressing  their  opinion  on  points  submitted  to 
i;hem  and  in  the  selection  of  witnesses. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servants, 

ALMERIC  W.  FITZ  ROY. 

G.  M.  FOX. 
JAMES  G.  LEGGE. 

H.  M.  LINDSELL. 
G.  T.  OXSLOW. 
J.  STRUTHERS. 
JOHN  F.  W.  TATHAM. 


ERNEST  H.  POOLEY,  Secretary. 
July  20th,  1904. 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX  I. 


(V7)  ORIGINAL  MEMORANDUM  PREPARED  BY  SURGEON-GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  K.G.B., 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL,  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 


L  A  deep  interest  has  been  aroused,  both  in  the  lay  and 
-medical  press,  by  the  writings  of  Sir  Frederick  Maurice 
and  others,  who  have  brought  into  prominence  certain 
observations  pointing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  alarming 
proportion  of  the  young  men  of  this  country,  more 
especially  among  the  urban  population,  who  are  unfit  for 
mibtary  service  on  account  of  defective  physique. 

The  questions  naturally  arise  as  to  whether  this 
impeachment  of  the  national  health  has  a  solid  foundation 
in  fact,  and  as  to  whether  the  condition  is  true  of  the 
population  as  a  whole,  or  only  of  a  certain  section  of  it. 
The  teaching  of  public  health  statistics  would  appear  to 
■show  that  progressive  improvement  of  the  national  health 
has  steadily  followed  the  improved  conditions  of  life 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  advance  of 
sanitary  knowledge  and  its  practical  application.  It  has 
also  been  pointed  out  that  athletic  records  are  constantly 
being  broken  for  all  sorts  of  feats  of  strength,  agility,  and 
endurance,  facts  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
physique  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  at  least,  is  improving 
rather  than  deteriorating.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  and 
the  fact  is  a  disturbing  and  disquieting  one,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  men  who  offer  themselves  for 
enlistment  in  the  Army  are  found  to  be  physically  unfit 
for  military  service. 

2.  In  an  article  on  the  National  Health,  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Contemporart/  Review,  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  states  that,  according  to  the  best 
estimate  he  had  been  able  to  arrive  at,  it  has  been  for 
many  years  the  case  that  out  of  every  five  men  who 
wished  to  enhst,  and  primarily  offer  themselves  for 
enlistment,  you  will  find  that  by  the  end  of  two  years' 
■service  there  are  only  two  men  remaining  in  the  Army  as 
effective  soldiers.  Of  the  men  who  offer  themselves,  some 
are  rejected  by  the  recruiting  sergeant  or  recruiting  officer, 
some  by  the  examining  medical  officer,  and  some,  though 
enlisted,  are  found  after  three  months  to  be  unlikely  to 
develop  into  effective  soldiers  and  are  summarily  dis- 
charged. According  to  General  Maurice's  experience,  at 
the  end  of  two  years  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
men  who  wished  to  become  soldiers  will  be  found  serving  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  offering  them- 
selves are  physically  ixnfit  to  serve  as  soldiers.  He  points 
•out  that  it  is  no  good  talking  of  conscription  or  of  any  form 
■of  compulsory  service  if  we  already  have  five  men  offering 
themselves  for  every  two  men  who  are  fit  for  the  work ; 
no  one  has  suggested  that  we  should  increase  our  Army 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  five,  i.e.,  make  it  two  and 
a-half  times  as  large  as  it  is  now.  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  no  nation  was  ever  yet  for  any  long  time  great  and 
"free,  when  the  army  it  put  in  the  field  no  longer  represented 
its  own  virility  and  manhood. 

3.  But  the  want  of  physique,  thus  shown  to  exist  with 
regard  to  a  large  section  of  the  community,  is  not  only 


serious  from  its  military  aspect,  it  is  serious  also  from  its 
civil  standpoint,  for  if  these  men  are  unfit  for  military 
service,  what  are  they  good  for  ?  As  Sir  Lauder  Brunton 
says — "Poor  in  physique  as  they  all  are,  and  poor  in 
mental  capacity  and  power  of  application  as  many  of 
them  must  be,  what  becomes  of  them  ?  Many  of  them 
probably  marry  girls  as  weak  as  themselves,  and  have 
children,  some  of  whom  go  to  swell  the  fists  of  infant 
mortality,  some  to  join  the  criminal  classes,  while  others 
grow  up  more  weak  and  incompetent  than  their  parents." 
Inquiry  is  wanted,  and  it  is  vital  for  us  to  know  the  truth. 
Whether  part  of  the  physical  deterioration  is  the  result  of 
unskilled  labour  flocking  to  the  towns  and  there  failing  to 
find  means  for  properly  rearing  a  family,  or  whether  it  be  on 
account  of  causes  which  are  attackable,  such  as  early  mar- 
riages and  the  ignorance  of  mothers  ;  the  result  is  that  the 
rising  generation  of  all  below  the  artizan  class  includes  a  vast 
number  of  men  of  a  very  low  standard  of  health  and  physique. 

4.  Regarding  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  Mr.  B.  S. 
Rowntree  read  a  paper  at  the  British  Medical  Association 
Meeting,  last  August,  on  Poverty  and  Disease  {British 
Medical  Journal,  16th  August,  1902).  His  observations 
refer  to  York,  which  has  a  population  of  about  75,000. 
In  discussing  the  question  he  speaks  of  poverty  under  two 
heads,  primary  and  secondary  poverty.  He  defines 
"  primary  poverty "  as  the  condition  when  the  total 
earnings  are  insufficient  to  obtain  the  minimum  necessaries 
for  the  maintenance  of  physical  efficiency  in  the  famih'. 
"Secondary  poverty"  is  when  the  earnings  would  be 
sufficient  if  some  part  of  them  were  not  wasted.  He 
found  that  in  York  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
were  Uving  in  "  primary  poverty,"  and  that  of  this  10  per 
cent,  just  one-half  (52  per  cent.)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
chief  wage  earner,  though  in  regular  employment,  has 
wages  which  are  insufficient  to  maintain  a  family  of 
moderate  size  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency.  18  per 
cent,  of  the  population  were  living  in  a  state  of  "  secondary 
poverty,"  so  that,  adding  the  two  classes  together,  28  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  York  are  hving  in  poverty. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Booth  estimated  that  in 
London  30  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  living  in  poverty. 
If  then  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  other  large  towns, 
it  would  appear  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  our  town 
populations  are  living  at,  or  below,  the  poverty  line. 
Now  in  England  and  Wales,  at  last  year's  census,  77  per 
cent,  of  the  population  was  urban ;  namely,  25  millions  out 
of  32^  milhons ;  the  town  population  having  increased  15 
per  cent,  during  the  last  decade. 

5.  Every  year  a  table  is  published,  in  the  Army  Medical 
Department  Report,  which  classifies  the  recruits  examined 
according  to  their  previous  occupations.  The  following  is 
the  table  for  1900.  It  has  not  been  selected  for  any 
special  reason,  but  is  given  as  an  average  example  of  our 
recruiting  experience  : — • 


Occupation  of  recruits. 


1.  Labourers,  servants,  husbandmen,  etc.  - 

2.  Manufacturing   artizans  (cloth-workers, 

weavers,  lace  makers,  etc.)  - 

3.  Mechanics    employed    in  occupations 

favourable  to  physical  development 
(smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  etc.)  - 

4.  Shopmen  and  clerks     -  - 

5.  Professional  occupations,  students,  etc.  - 

6.  Boys  under  17  years  of  age  ... 

Total   


Number 
inspected. 


52,022 
11,971 

11,201 

5,950 
827 
2,431 

84,402 


Number 
rejected. 


15,025 
3,478 

2,923 
1,826 
220 
273 

23,745 


Ratio  rejected 
per  1,000 
inspected. 


288-82 
290-54 

260-96 
306-89 
266-02 
112-30 

281-33 


Proportion  of  each 

group  in  1,000 
recruits  inspected. 


616 
142 

133 
70 
10 

29 

1,000 
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6.  Examination  of  a  series  of  these  annual  tables  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  the  different  classes  remains 
remarkably  constant  from  year  to  year,  and  the  figures 
indicate  that  the  bulk  of  our  soldiers  are  drawn  from  the 
unskilled  labour  class,  and  consequently  from  the  stratum 
of  the  population  living  in  actual  poverty  or  close  to  the 
poverty  Une.  As  might  be  expected,  the  highest  ratio  of 
rejection  is  shown  for  men  who  have  been  following  indoor 
occupations. 

7.  The  impairment  of  vigour  and  physique  among  the 
urban  poor  is  easy  to  understand  when  we  reflect  that,  in 
addition  to  their  only  being  able  to  i^rovide  themselves 
with  food  insuiBcient  in  quantity  and  probably  poor  in 
quaUty,  their  poverty  also  usually  entails  unhealthy 
environment,  e.g.,  defective  housing,  overcrowding  and 
insanitary  surroundings.  Add  to  this  the  distress  resulting 
from  such  causes  as  want  of  thrift,  illness  or  death  of  the 
breadwinner,  and  alcoholic  excess.  Further,  the  physical 
deterioration  caused  by  inherited  or  acquired  disease  must 
not  be  forgotten,  and  in  illustration  we  need  only  instance 
the  part  played  in  this  way  by  tubercle  and  syphilis. 

8.  In  his  Annual  Report  for  1902,  just  issued,  the  In- 
spector-General for  Recruiting  remarks  that  the  one  subject 


which  causes  anxiety  in  the  future  as  regards  recruiting  is 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  physique  of  the  working; 
classes  from  whom  the  bulk  of  the  recruits  must  always  be 
drawn,  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  recruiters  are 
instructed  not  to  submit  for  medical  examination  candi- 
dates for  enlistment  unless  they  are  reasonably  expected 
to  be  passed  as  fit,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  per- 
centage considered  by  the  medical  officers  as  unfit  for  the 
service.  In  the  reports  from  all  the  manufacturing 
districts,  stress  is  invariably  laid  upon  the  number  of  men 
medically  rejected  for  bad  teeth,  flat  feet,  and  inferior 
physique. 

9.  Examining  next  the  Aimy  recruiting  statistics  in 
relation  to  the  assertion  that  practically  60  per  cent,  of  the 
men  offering  themselves  for  enlistment  are  unfit  for 
military  service,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled 
from  information  given  in  the  Army  Medical  Department 
Reports,  supplemented  in  some  particulars  by  data 
obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Recruiting.  A  period  of  10  years  (1893-1902)  has  been 
selected,  as  of  course,  the  greater  the  number  of  observa- 
tions dealt  with,  the  nearer  will  be  our  approximation  to 
the  truth. 


1. 

2. 

1 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Number  re- 

Invalids 

Number 

Number 

jected  within 

discharged 

Vear- 

of  recruits 

rejected  on 

3  months 

during  the 

Ratio 

Ratio 

Ratio 

inspected 

inspection. 

after 

year  under 

per  cent.. 

per  cent., 

percent.. 

(A.M.D. 

(A.M.D. 

enlistment. 

2  years'  ser- 

column 2. 

column  3. 

column  4. 

Report.) 

Report.) 

(A.M.D. 

vice.  (I.G.R. 

Report.) 

Report.) 

1893   

64,110 

25,999 

342 

962 

40-6 

0-5 

1-5 

1894   

61,985 

24,705 

369 

770 

39-9 

0-6 

1-2 

1895   

55,698 

22,548 

368 

952 

40-5 

0-7 

1-7 

1896   

54,574 

22,698 

413 

999 

41-6 

0-8 

1-8 

1897   

59,986 

22,.370 

575 

997 

37-3 

1-0 

1-7 

1898   

66,502 

22,983* 

.■^87 

983 

34-6 

0-6 

1-5 

1899   

68,087 

22,071 

433 

1,003 

32-4 

0-6 

1-5 

1900   

84,402 

23,105 

640 

1,514 

27-4 

0-8 

1-8 

1901  

76,750 

21,522* 

1,014 

3,825 

28-0 

1-3 

4-9 

1902   

87,609 

26,913* 

1,.308* 

2,254 

SO-7 

1-5 

2-5 

1893-1902   

679,703 

234,914 

5,849 

14,259 

34-6 

0-9 

21 

*  Does  not  include  men  enlisted  in  1902  and  discharged  under  3  months'  service  in  1903. 


10.  It  will  be  observed  that  dvuing  this  decennial  period 
the  number  of  men  medically  examined  for  enlistment  was 
679,703,  and  of  those  234,914  were  rejected  as  medically 
unfit  for  service,  giving  a  rejection  ratio  of  34-6  per  cent.  ; 
of  the  men  passed  fit,  5,849  broke  down  within  three 
months  after  enlistment,  being  at  the  rate  of  -9  per  cent, 
for  this  class  ;  while  14,259,  or  2-1  per  cent,  more,  were 
discharged  as  invalids  under  two  years'  service.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  rate  of  the  rejections  within  three  months  of 
enlistment,  varying  as  will  be  observed,  between  -5  and  1-5 
per  cent,  speaks  well,  I  think,  for  the  thoroughness  of  the 
primar}'  medical  examination  of  recruits.  But  the  rejec- 
tion of  one  out  of  every  three  men  examined  by  the 
recruiting  medical  officer  points  clearly  to  the  poorness  of 
the  human  material  available  for  army  purposes,  as  a 
writer  in  the  Lancet  puts  it.  Adding  together  the  rates 
for  the  three  classes  of  rejections  referred  to  in  the  table, 
we  find  that  37-6  per  cent,  of  the  679,703  men  examined 
during  the  decennial  period  proved  to  be  unfit  for  military 
service.  This  percentage  of  rejections  does  not,  however, 
represent  the  whole  extent  of  the  physical  unfitness 
existing  among  men  wishing  to  become  soldiers,  and 
offering  themselves  for  enhstment.  The  Inspector-General 
of  Recruiting  states  in  his  report  for  1902,  that  it  must  be 
bome  in  mind,  when  examining  these  totals,  that  they  do 
not  represent  anything  like  the  total  number  of  the  rejec- 
tions of  candidates  for  enlistment  into  the  Army.    A  large 


number  of  men  are  rejected  by  recruiting  sergeants  and 
recruiting  officers  and  such  men  in  consequence  are  nevar 
medically  inspected  and  do  not  appear  in  any  returns.  In 
the  decennial  period  mider  consideration  we  have  only 
been  able  to  account  for  37-6  per  cent,  of  rejections  from 
official  statistics  ;  but  according  to  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's 
estimate,  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  offei'  themselves 
are  unfit  for  service.  This  indicates  that  the  number 
of  men  turned  away  by  the  recruiters  themselves  as 
unlikely  to  have  any  reasonable  chance  of  passing  the 
medical  examination  is  an  appallingly  large  one.  As 
already  stated  no  official  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of 
me;:  turned  away  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  the 
number  is  a  large  one,  though  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
large  to  bring  up  the  figures  of  the  rejected  to  60  per  cent, 
we  have  no  means  of  saying. 

11.  Examination  of  the  statistics  dealing  with  the  causes 
of  rejection  by  the  examining  medical  officers  of  men  seek- 
ing enlistment,  brings  into  prominence  the  fact  that  the 
majority  are  rejected  on  account  of  causes  indicating  poor 
physical  development,  namely,  under  chest  measurement, 
under  height,  and  under  weight.  Defective  vision  mav 
also  be  regarded  in  many  cases  as  resulting  from  develop- 
mental defect.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics 
relating  to  the  principal  causes  of  rejection  for  the  t-ive've 
years  1891-1902:— 
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Oauses  of  Rejection  of  Recruits  oa  Inspection,  with  ratio  per  lOOO. 

1891-1902. 


Cause  of  rejection. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Under  chest  measurement  - 

93-03 

95-90 



108-55 

110-27 

126-38 

139-64 

89-44 

73-88 

65-84 

59-84 

49-88 

56-72 

Defective  vision- 

40-35 

42-35 

41-51 

42-90 

39-88 

40-72 

41-15 

42-64 

41-99 

36-42 

35-84 

39-23 

Under  weight    -       -  - 

32-47 

27-62 

39-99 

39-61 

36-58 

35-95 

45-58 

34-82 

33-84 

28-52 

25-15 

21-72 

Under  height 

26-76 

32-71 

33-24 

28-67 

28-72 

28-77 

24-86 

21-79 

20-21 

15-18 

13-56 

11-59 

Imperfect  constitution  and 

18-40 

9-87 

9-47 

5-00 

3-57 

4-44 

4-45 

5-49 

5-82 

4-94 

3-36 

3-91 

debility 

Disease  of  veins- 

16-39 

16-24 

1711 

15-84 

15-85 

15-72 

15-42 

15-74 

14-22 

11-69 

13-98 

12-30 

Disease  of  heart- 

16-06 

13-87 

17-74 

19-62 

20-71 

18-76 

17-67 

17-26 

15-69 

13-15 

16-74 

17-33 

Defects  of  lower  extremities 

15-57 

17-09 

14-40 

17-44 

18-16 

18-14 

18-12 

17-72 

13-98 

10-53 

10-35 

12-27 

Varicocele  -       -       -  - 

12-93 

11-85 

12-85 

14-25 

12-28 

13-07 

13-07 

12-29 

12-16 

11-21 

13-89 

12-59 

Flat  feet    -       -       .  - 

11-04 

9-83 

12-45 

14-71 

13-16 

17-81 

16-79 

12-24 

12-31 

9-02 

11-66 

12-44 

Loss  or  decay  of  teeth 

10-88 

14-56 

15-33 

16-26 

17-95 

19-75 

24-16 

26-34 

25-29 

20-02 

26-70 

49-26 

It  will  be  observed  that  bad  teeth  and  flat  feet,  causes 
of  rejection  to  which  considerable  importance  was  attached 
in  General  Maurice's  paper  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  occupy  a  comparatively  low  place  in  the  list. 
But  with  regard  to  loss  or  decay  of  teeth,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  numbers  rejected  on  this  account 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years  have  shown  steady 
increase,  until  this  cause  of  rejection  has  come  to  regularlj' 
occupy  a  high  place  on  the  list.  Whether  the  increase  in 
the  rejections  for  bad  teeth  is  an  indication  of  increasing 
prevalence  of  physical  unfitness  is  open  to  question,  the 
increase  may  partly,  at  least,  be  due  to  the  more  common 
use  of  articles  of  food  which  readily  undergo  acid  fermenta- 
tion, and  partly  also  to  examining  medical  officers  having 
gradually  come  to  place  a  high  value  on  soundness  of 
teeth  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  its  relation 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  soldier 
on  service.  The  main  inference  to  be  drawn  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  figures  in  the  table  is  that  the  bulk  of  the 
rejections  arise  from  causes  indicating  the  operation  of 
agencies  antagonistic  to  healthy  physical  development. 

12.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  live  in  towns,  and  this  has  been  estimated 
at  77  per  cent.,  or  25,000,000.  Of  this  town  population 
about  25  per  cent,  (probably  at  least  6,000,000),  appear 
from  trustworthy  investigations,  to  be  not  only  poor,  but 
living  in  actual  poverty,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  rear  their 
children  under  conditions  favourable  to  health  and 
physical  fitness.  The  bulk  of  the  men  who  seek  enhst- 
ment  belong  to  this  section  of  the  population,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  (but  probably  not  quite  three  out  of  five 
as  stated  by  General  Maurice)  of  the  men  who  wish  to  join 
the  Army  prove  physically  unfit  for  military  service.  It 
is  not  claimed  that  the  same  proportion  of  poor  materia 
will  be  found  generally  distributed  amongst  all  classes  of 
the  community.  In  an  earher  paper  in  the  Contem- 
forary  Review,  on  "  Where  to  get  men,"  General  Maurice 
remarks  regarding  this  point,  "  Of  course,  as  yet,  that 
stern  and  brutal  fact  of  the  two  in  five  does  not  mean  that 
of  the  whole  male  population  of  the  kingdom  there  are 
only  two  out  of  five  who  are  fit  to  bear  arms." 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  paper  on  "  National 
Health:  A  Soldier's  Study,"  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  states : 


"  My  object  is  to  call  upon  the  great  profession,  whose 
immediate  concern  is  health,  to  give  us  the  guidance  and 
leading  we  need,  and  primarily  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  call  upon  the  Councils  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  as  ex  officio  the  great  national 
boards  of  health  to  help  and  guide  us."  I  should  suppose 
that  they  have  not  at  this  moment,  despite  the  census, 
sufficiently  comprehensive  data  on  which  to  pronounce, 
but  if  that  be  so,  no  Government  could  or  would  wish 
to  resist  an  appeal  from  them  for  assistance  in  getting  at 
the  truth  on  the  tremendous  question  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Rowntree:  "Is  it  or 
is  it  not  true  that  the  whole  labouring  population  of  th& 
land  are  at  present  living  under  conditions  which  make  it 
impossible  that  they  should  rear  the  next  generation 
to  be  sufficiently  virile  to  supply  more  than  two  out  of 
five  men  efi'ective  for  the  purposes  of  either  peace  or 
war." 

The  question  at  issue  constitutes  a  problem  by  no  means 
easy  to  solve.  Were  all  classes  of  the  community  able  to 
provide  their  offspring  with  ample  food  and  air  space, 
a  healthy  race  would  be  produced,  and  the  proper  material 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Army  would  probably  soon  be 
obtained. 

13.  Information  is  wanted  as  to  the  causes  of  physical 
deficiency  and  as  to  the  best  available  methods  of 
remedying  defects  and  improving  the  national  health. 
Such  an  inquiry  might  fitly  be  undertaken  by  a  commission 
as  to  the  composition  of  which  the  advice  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  might  be  asked.  As  the  matter 
is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  from  the  recruiting  point 
of  view,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  State  might 
take  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  getting  the  opinion  of 
the  Councils  of  the  Colleges  with  regard  to — 

(a.)  The  necessity  for  such  an  inquiry. 

(b.)  The  ground  to  be  covered  by  a  commission  if 
appointed. 

(c.)  Composition  of  commission. 

W.  TAYLOR,  Director-Genera!, 

Army  Medical  Service. 

War  Office, 

2nd  April,  1903. 
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(6)  REPORTS  TO  THE  HOME  OFFICE  BY  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND 

SURGEONS. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

Repobt  of  the  Committee  on  the  Physical  Disability  of  Akmy  Recruits. 


14.  Committee  appointed  by  the  College,  July  2nd,  1903, 
i;0  consider  a  communication  from  the  Home  Secretary, 
asking  for  observations  on  a  proposed  enquiry  into  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  rejection  in  recent  years 
of  so  many  recruits  for  the  Army,  on  the  ground  of  physical 
disability,  and  the  possible  measures  by  which  this  state 
of  affairs  may  be  remedied. 

Members  of  the  Committee. — The  President,  Dr.  Poore, 
Dr.  Longstaff,  Dr.  Pringle,  Dr.  Newsholme,  Dr.  J.  F.  W. 
Tatham. 

In  the  original  Memorandum,  signed  by  Sir  William 
Taylor,  Director  General  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment, sent  to  the  College  under  cover  of  a  letter  from  the 
Home  Office,  dated  June  11th,  1903,  the  College  was 
asked  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  an 
enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  physical  disabiUty  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  men  offering  themselves  as  recruits, 
and  as  to  the  available  methods  of  remedying  defects 
and  improving  the  national  health. 

The  general  tenour  of  the  report  appeared  to  favour 
the  opinion  that  an  increasing  deterioration  in  physique 
is  taking  place  in  the  classes  of  the  population  from 
whom  mihtary  recruits  are  chiefly  drawn.  An  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  in  the 
Memorandum  itself  does  not  support  this  view,  as  we 
find  that  the  rejections  of  those  offering  themselves  as 
recruits  have  fallen  from  42  per  cent,  in  1891,  to  34  per 
■cent,  in  1902.  If  we  consider  the  causes  of  rejection,  the 
table  on  page  4  of  the  Memorandum  shows  that  chest 
measurements,  weight,  and  height  have  all  improved 
in  recent  years  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  rejections 
"from  other  causes — with  the  exception  of  decayed  teeth — 
have  all  decreased  in  number.  Application  was  therefore 
made  by  the  College  to  the  Home  Office  for  further  in- 
formation which  might  explain  the  apparent  contra- 
diction between  the  general  tone  of  the  report  and  the 
figures  given.  Information  was  especially  asked  for  on 
such  points  as  alterations  in  standard,  if  any,  and  more 
detailed  statements  as  to  the  occupations  of  the  hetero- 
geneous class  No.  1  ("  labourers,  servants,  husbandmen, 
etc.")  from  whom  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  number 
inspected  were  dra'vvn,  and  who,  therefore,  furnish  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  rejections. 

In  reply  to  this  application  we  were  informed  through 
Mr.  Cunynghame,  C.B.,  that  the  College  was  not  asked 
to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  any  alleged  deterioration. 
What  was  wanted  of  the  College,  at  this  stage,  was  the 
■expression  of  an  opinion  whether,  from  their  point  of  view, 
an  inquiry  was  necessary  or  not ;  and  that  they  should 
confine  themselves  to  answering  the  questions  a,  b  and  c 
at  the  end  of  the  Director  General's  Report — 
(a)  The  necessity  for  such  an  enquiry. 
(6)  The  ground  to  be  covered  by  a  Commission  if 
appointed. 

(c)  Composition  of  Commission. 

lo.  The  College  is  therefore  placed  in  a  position  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry  without 
any  adequate  data  upon  which  an  opinion  can  be  founded. 

Your  Committee  hold  that  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  any  general  deterioration  of  the  physique  of  the 
population  is  taking  place,  when  they  consider  (without 
laying  undue  stress  on  the  greatly  lowered  death-rate) 
how  much  the  food,  clothing  and  housing  of  the  people 
have  improved,  together  with  the  diminution  of  general 
pauperism.  Class  1  (No.  1  of  the  Director  General's 
statement)  must  include  the  residuum  of  the  labour 
market ;  and,  whilst  your  Committee  duly  recognise  the 
effect  which  the  increase  of  urban  as  compared  with  rural 
population  may  have  on  the  population  at  large,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  wage  of  agricultural  labourers  (a  diminishing  class) 
of  late  years,  and  that  the  attractions  offered  to  this  class 
by  the  Army  in  the  shape  of  pay  are  proportionately  much 
less  than  formerly,  and  consequently  a  larger  proportion 
of  men  offering  themselves  for  recruits  may  be  expected 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  casual  labourers  in  our  large 
tmvns. 


The  Committee  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  greater  change  has  taken  place  in  the  conditions 
of  life  in  this  country  during  the  last  fifty  years  than  in 
any  similar  period  of  our  history.  Could  an  enquiry  be 
made  into  the  present  physical  condition  of  the  nation, 
it  is  self-evident  that  it  would  be  of  great  value,  but  one 
dealing  with  a  portion  only  would  be  likely  to  lead  to 
error. 

The  Committee  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  College 
that  its  answer  to  the  Home  Secretary's  letter  be  as 
follows :  — 

Draft  of  reply  to  the  Home  Office. 

16.  The  College  has  carefully  considered  the  statement 
of  the  Director  General  of  the  Army  Medical  Service, 
forwarded  through  the  Home  Office,  and  would  point 
out  that  the  information  furnished  by  it  is  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  enable  the  College  to  express  a  decided 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  whether  there  is,  or  is  not, 
a  necessity  for  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  physical 
deficiency  of  those  offering  themselves  as  recruits  for  the 
Army. 

The  College  is  in  possession  of  no  means  for  comparing 
the  condition  of  the  population  from  whom  recruits  are 
drawn  at  the  present  time  with  that  which  obtained  in 
former  years.  The  figures  given  in  the  Director  General's 
statement  show  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  rejections,  and  although  the  numbers  of 
those  discharged  from  the  Service  in  1901-1902  are 
proportionately  larger  than  those  in  former  years,  no 
details  are  given  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
increase  has  taken  place  ;  and,  indeed,  the  figures  may 
not  be  strictly  comparable. 

17.  Any  investigation  which  does  not  take  into  account 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  great  industries 
of  the  country  must  necessarily  give  a  very  erroneous 
impression  of  the  physique  of  these  classes.  The  increase 
in  the  rate  of  wages  in  all  forms  of  labour  to  that  extent 
diminishes  the  attractions  of  a  mihtary  career  for  those 
engaged  in  regular  labour,  and  leads  to  a  proportionately 
larger  number  of  the  "  unemployed  "  offering  themselves 
for  service  in  the  Army. 

18.  It  is  obvious  that  the  casual  labourers  of  the  large 
towns  represent  the  poorest  portion  of  the  population, 
among  whom  the  lowest  standard  of  physique  would  be 
found ;  but  the  College  is  not  in  possession  of  any  evidence 
which  satisfies  it  that  there  is  any  physical  degeneration 
of  the  urban  population  generally.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  urban  death-rate  has  declined  between  5  and  6  per 
thousand,  and  now  more  closely  approximates  that  of  the 
rural  population  makes  it  unlikely  that  such  deterioration 
is  taking  place. 

19.  The  question  of  what  means  are  available  for  remedy- 
ing existing  defects  in  and  improving  the  national  health 
may,  perhaps,  be  briefly  summed  up  as  those  which  tend 
to  diminish  poverty.  At  the  same  time,  the  College 
desires  to  point  out  that  very  great  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  life  have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  effects  of  some  of  which  are  not  yet  determined. 
Among  these  should  be  considered  the  alterations  in 
character  of  the  food,  the  compulsory  education  and 
confinement  in  schools  of  young  children,  and  the  very 
great  increase  of  female  labour  in  towns.  Could  an 
enquiry  be  made  into  the  present  physical  condition  of  the 
nation  it  is  self-evident  that  it  would  be  of  great  value  ; 
but  one  deahng  with  a  portion  only  of  the  population 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  error.  Such  an  enquiry  would 
naturally  include  the  above  subjects,  the  experiences  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  other  services  of  the  State. 

20.  It  hardly  comes^within  the  province  of  the  College  to 
state  its  views  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  such  a 
Commission  as  is  suggested.  If  decided  upon  by  the 
Government,  it  would  be  prepared,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  to  suggest 
names,  should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  place  members 
of  the  medical  profession  on  the  Commission. 

W.  S.  CHURCH, 
27th  July,  1903.  President. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 


2L  The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land have  carefully  considered  the  Circular  drawn  up  by  Sir 
William  Taylor,  Director  General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Service,  on  the  physical  deficiencies  of  the  men  who  offer 
themselves  for  enlistment  in  the  Army  ;  and  now  beg  to 
submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  following  observations  in  reference  to  those  matters 
upon  which  their  opinion  is  invited,  viz.  : — (a)  the  neces- 
sity of  a  proposed  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  physical 
deficiency  and  as  to  the  best  available  means  of  remedying 
defects  and  improving  the  national  health  ;  (b)  the  ground 
to  be  covered  by  the  Commission  if  appointed  ;  and  (c) 
the  composition  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  premised  in  the  Circular  of  the  Director  General 
that,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  physique  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  is  improving,  "  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  men  who  offer  themselves  for  enlistment  in  the 
Army  are  found  to  be  physically  unfit  for  military  service  ;" 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  presumption  that  the  proportion 
is  increasing.  But  the  statistics  set  forth  in  the  Circular 
do  not  support  this  view  ;  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  figures  are  affected  by  any  change  in  the  standard 
of  physical  requirements  in  recruits  during  the  period 
under  consideration.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  there  has 
been  any  noticeable  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
candidates  for  enlistment  during  this  period.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  however,  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that,  compared  with  former  times,  most  of  the 
men  who  now  offer  themselves  as  recruits  are  drawn 
from  a  class  physically  inferior,  and  that  a  general  statis- 
tical statement  may  be,  therefore,  misleading. 

22.  Many  influences  have  been  at  work  during  recent  years 
to  affect  the  status  of  the  working  classes.  Increased 
competition  in  trade,  keener  industrial  rivalries,  the 
growing  responsibilities  of  employers,  the  "  labour 
movement,"  trades-unions,  and  other  social  and  economic 
factors  have  altered  the  conditions  of  labour,  and  raised 
at  once  the  comparative  standard  of  efficiency  of  the 
workman,  the  standard  of  living,  and  the  rate  of  wages. 
In  the  struggle  for  employment  the  better  educated,  the 
more  intelligent,  and  the  more  active  and  industrious 
are  attracted  to  the  better  paid  and  more  coveted  occupa- 
tions. The  result  is  a  large,  and  probably  growing, 
remainder  of  those  who,  more  or  less  unfit,  fail  to  obtain 
regular  employment.  And  it  is  apparently  from  this 
residue  that  the  Army  has  to  obtain  the  larger  proportion 
of  its  recruits. 

23.  Disquieting  though  this  reflection  may  be,  there  is  no 
evidence  before  the  Council  that  the  physical  disabilities 
of  this  class,  taken  by  itself,  has  increased  or  are  increasing. 
Indeed,  the  data  supphed  by  the  Circular  itself  seem  to 
show  that  they  have  not  increased,  but  rather  that  they 
may  tend  to  diminish. 

From  Table  I.  p.  2,  it  would  appear  that  when  recruits 
belong  to  a  class  which  may  be  regarded  as  first-hand 
material,  namely,  "  boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age," 
the  proportion  of  rejections  is  only  11  "2  per  cent.  Con- 
sidering the  probable  parentage  and  the  early  surround- 
ings of  these  youths,  and  considering  also  the  numerous 
possible  physical  disquahfications,  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  high  rate  of  rejection.  Moreover,  this  class  of  recruit 
affords  a  fair  criterion  of  the  average  physique  of  the  lower 
stratum  of  society.  And  it  is  also  this  class  of  recruit 
which  should  manifest  most  improvement  under  the 
favouring  conditions  of  better  food,  better  housing,  and 
better  surroundings  and  associations  after  enhstment. 

Again,  Table  II.  p.  3  shows  a  steadily  declining  rate  of 
primary  rejections  from  40-G  per  cent,  in  1893  and  41*6 
per  cent,  in  1896  to  27"4,  28-0,  and  30-7  respectively  in  the 
three  years  1900-2.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  a  sharp  rise 
in  the  years  1901  and  1902  in  secondary  rejections,  that 
is,  rejections  within  three  months  of  enlistment  and  after 
two  years'  service.  The  causes  of  these  secondary  re- 
jections are  not  stated ;  but  it  may  not  unreasonably  be 
assumed  that  many  of  them  were  due  to  preventable 
causes,  physical  or  moral. 

As  bearing  generally  on  the  larger  question  of  National 
Health,  and  more  particularly  on  the  physique  of  those 
who  offer  themselves  as  recruits,  Table  III.  p.  4  is  not 


without  some  hopeful  indications  as  to  the  future.  The 
Table  shows  a  diminishing  proportion  of  rejections  in 
each  of  the  assigned  grounds  of  disquaUfication,  excepting 
that  of  "  loss  or  decay  of  teeth."  In  such  a  critical  test 
of  physique  as  "  chest  measurement,"  the  rejections  which 
were  139"64  per  thousand  in  1896,  were  only  49*88  and 
56-72  respectively  in  the  years  1901-2.  "  Imperfect 
constitution  and  debility "  caused  18"40  per  thousand 
rejection  in  1891,  and  only  3-36  and  3'91  respectively  in 
the  years  1901-2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rejections  due 
to  loss  or  decay  of  teeth  which  were  10*88  per  thousand  in 
1891,  had  risen  to  49-26  per  thousand  in  1902. 

The  Circular  does  not  state  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  increased  stringency  of  late  in  the  matter  of  the 
teeth,  or  relaxation  with  respect  to  the  other  physical  and 
vital  requirements.  In  the  absence  of  any  statement  to 
the  contrary,  the  Council  assume  that  no  material  altera- 
tion has  been  made.  In  any  case  the  Council  believe  that 
many  of  the  causes  of  disability  will  tend  to  grow  less. 
Greater  attention  is  now  paid  in  schools  to  the  general 
health  of  children,  to  physical  training,  to  the  care  of  the 
sight,  the  hearing,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  and 
teeth.  And  the  spreading  influence  of  the  various  social, 
municipal,  and  philanthropic  agencies  for  the  promotion 
of  the  pubhc  health,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  character 
of  the  individual,  cannot  fail  to  beneficially  affect  the 
health  and  well-being  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  including 
the  lowest. 

24.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  altogether  irrelevant  to  re- 
mark that  many  of  the  grounds  of  physical  disqualification 
for  the  Enghsh  Army,  such  as  defects  in  vision,  weight, 
iieight,  and  teeth,  would  in  countries  where  conscription 
obtains  be  much  less  important  factors  in  judging  of  the 
fitness  of  men  for  military  service. 

The  Council  desire  to  state  that  while  they  have  thought 
it  right  to  scruitinize  the  data  supplied  in  the  Circular 
prepared  by  the  Director  General,  they  have  not  done  so  in 
a  captious  spirit,  but  rather  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  they 
have  experienced  in  forming  an  opinion  or  in  making  any 
definite  recommendation.  Tliey  cordially  recognize  the 
immense  importance  of  the  matters  to  which  the  Director 
General  has  called  attention,  and  the  skill  and  clearness 
with  which  he  has  collated  the  facts  upon  which  his  opinion 
and  recommendations  are  based. 

25.  On  the  evidence  before  them,  and  in  view  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  public  health  statistics,  the  Council  do  not 
think  there  is  need  for  a  large  enquiry  into  the  Nation? 
Health,  and  they  are  doubtful  whether  trustworthy 
results  would  be  obtained  by  instituting  a  special  enquiry 
with  respect  to  the  class  from  which  most  of  the  recruits 
are  obtained.  The  Council  are,  however,  of  opinion  that 
much  might  be  done  in  a  less  formal  manner  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  necessity  of  still  stricter  attention  to  the  health, 
feeding,  and  training  of  school  children,  and  more  especially 
tlie  care  of  the  teeth  and  the  arrest  of  threatened  or  early 
decay. 

26.  The  Council  also  are  of  opinion — upon  which  opinion 
they  would  lay  great  stress — that  as  much  as  possible 
should  be  done  to  promote  the  health,  growth,  and  general 
physical  development  of  the  young  soldier  by  improving 
his  environment  and  by  the  exercise  of  special  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  his  food  and  in  its 
preparation  and  preservation. 

Siiould  the  Government  decide  to  institute  the  larger 
enquiry  into  the  National  Health,  or  the  more  limited  one 
deafing  cliiefly  or  solely  witli  the  class  supplying  the 
majority  of  recruits,  the  Committee  would  suggest  that  in 
addition  to  military  men,  tlie  Commission  should  contain 
employers  of  labour,  representatives  of  the  working- 
classes,  persons  who  have  specially  studied  matters 
relating  to  public  health,  and  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  With  respect  to  the  last  named,  the  Council 
would  be  pleased  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  to  nominate  representatives  specially 
acquainted  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  enquiry. 

JOHN  TWEEDY, 

President. 

■ith  August,  1903. 
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(c)  LETTER  TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  FROM  THE  PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION  COMMITTEE. 


October  -IQlh,  1903. 


SiR,- 


Physical  Deterioration  Committee. 

27.  The  Committee  which  was  appointed  on  September 
2nd,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  that  date  Lord  President 
•of  the  Council,  to  enquire  into  the  allegations  concerning 
the  physical  deterioration  of  certain  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, held  its  first  meeting  on  the  21st  inst.,  when  the 
Memorandum  of  the  Director  General,  Army  Medical 
Service,  dated  April  2nd,  1903,  was  under  consideration. 

If  reference  is  made  to  the  Table  on  page  6  of  the 
Memorandum,  it  appears  that  chest  measurement,  weight 
and  height  have  all  improved  in  recent  years,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  rejections  from  other  causes — with  the 
exception  of  decayed  teeth — have  for  the  most  part 
decreased  in  number,  and  the  Committee  would  therefore 
be  glad  of  any  further  information  that  would  tend  to 
explain  the  disquieting  tone  of  the  Memorandum,  as  a 
whole.  It  was  also  decided  to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to 
furnish  the  Committee  with  any  information  in  the 


possession  of  the  Department  that  throws  hght  upon  the 
tigures  included  in  head  No.  1  of  the  Table  on  page  4 
oi:  the  Memorandum.  That  head  comprises  "  labourers, 
servants,  husbandmen,  etc.,"  and  from  these  classes  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  recruits  are  drawn.  The  Com- 
mittee would  be  glad  to  know  what  sub-divisions,  with 
the  figures  attaching  to  each,  are  included,  and,  if  possible, 
what  classes  of  men  are  employed  and  what  occupations  are 
meant  by  the  terms  "  labourers,  servants,  husbandmen, 
etc.,"  and  it  wovild  be  of  great  additional  assistance  if  the 
tables  so  expanded  could  be  arranged  with  the  object  of 
showing  the  local  distribution  of  the  conclusions  deducible 
from  them. 

The  Committee  are  desirous  of  obtaining  as  many 
statistics  and  records  as  possible  bearing  upon  the  existing 
state  of  facts,  and  will  feel  obhged  for  any  help  you  could 
give  in  the  matter. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALMERIC  W.  FITZ  ROY. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
War  Office. 


(d.)  FURTHER  MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  DIRECTOR-GENERAL,  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 


28.  In  reference  to  a  letter  dated  26th  October.  1903,  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  to  inquire  into  the  question 
regarding  the  defective  physique  of  certain  classes  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  think  I  ought  to 
explain  that  an  earlier  statement  could  not  be  sent  on 
account  of  the  time  taken  up  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
information  from  different  recruiting  centres  and  the 
large  amount  of  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the 
accompanying  statistical  tables. 

Before  touching  on  these  tables,  there  are  one  or  two 
points  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  this  inquiry 
about  which  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  a  view 
to  bring  to  notice  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  grave  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  main  question  at  issue.  In  the 
first  place,  I  think  that  the  idea  of  "  progressive  physical 
deterioration "  has  occupied  a  much  too  prominent 
position  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  had  to  consider 
and  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  inquiry  being 
necessary,  and  I  also  regret  that  the  words  "  physical 
deterioration "  have  been  adopted  in  the  designation 
■which  has  been  given  to  the  Committee.  I  consider  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  statistical  or  other  data 
regarding  the  conditions  that  have  existed  in  the  past, 
and  consequently,  as  no  reliable  data  are  obtainable  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  I  don't  see  how  the  question  can 
be  dealt  with  from  the  progressive  deterioration  point  of 
view.  Whether  or  not  there  has  been,  or  is,  progressive 
physical  deterioration  among  the  classes  now  in  question 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  no  doubt,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  the  chief  question  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  To  my  mind  the  principal  question  for  the 
Committee  is  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  present 
extent  of  the  physical  unfitness  that  undoubtedly  exists 
in  large  degree  among  certain  classes  of  the  population. 
The  question  dealt  with  in  my  original  Memorandum  was 
not  that  there  was  evidence  of  progressive  physical 
deterioration  of  the  race,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  but 
that  it  is  a  most  disturbing  fact  that  from  40  to  60 
per  cent,  of  the  men  who  present  themselves  for  enlist- 
ment are  found  to  be  physically  unfit  for  mihtary  service. 
Even  if  the  proportion  is  no  greater  than  in  the  past, 
surely  it  is  a  state  of  matters  worthy  of  the  closest  in- 
vestigation, and  one  which  no  thinking  man  can  wish  to 
see  continue.  Moreover,  it  would  be  out  of  keeping  with 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times  we  live  in  for  us  to  be 
content  with  the  consolation  that  we  are  no  worse  off 
than  we  were  fifty  or  even  twenty  years  ago.  I  trust  that 
the  inquiry  may  end  in  suggestions  that  \vill  lead  to  the 
institution  of  measures  which  will  result  in  bringing  about 
a  marked  improvement  of  the  physique  of  the  classes 
from  which  our  recruits  are  at  present  drawn.  I  would 
again  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  the 
smallness  of  the  rate  of  the  rejections  within  three 
months  of  enlistment,  varying,  as  will  be  observed 
from  the  table  on  page  3  of  my  first  Memorandum 
between  -5  and  1-5  per  cent,  speaks  well,  I  think,  for  the 


carefulness  of  the  primary  medical  examination  of 
recruits;  while  the  rejection  of  one  out  of  even  every 
three  men  examined  by  the  recruiting  medical  officer 
points  clearly  to  the  poorness  of  the  human  material 
available  for  Army  purposes. 

Secondly,  I  would  hke  that  the  objects  with  which  the 
tables  given  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the  Memorandum  were 
prepared  should  be  clearly  understood.  The  table  on 
page  3  was  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
evidence  given  by  Army  Recruiting  Statistics  with  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice's  assertion  that  60  per  cent,  of  the 
men  offering  themselves  for  enlistment  are  unfit  for 
military  service.  The  table  on  page  4  was  prepared  in 
order  to  show  the  principal  causes  of  rejection,  and  it  is 
stated  in  the  Memorandum  that  the  main  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the  figures  in  the  table  is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  rejections  arise  from  causes  indicating 
the  operation  of  agencies  antagonistic  to  healthy  physical 
development.  These  explanations  are  given,  as  there 
appears  to  be  an  impression  abroad  that  these  tables 
were  inserted  in  order  to  in  some  way  lend  support  to 
the  view  that  an  increasing  deterioration  in  physique  is 
taking  place  in  the  classes  of  the  population  from  whom 
military  recruits  are  chiefly  drawn. 

The  figures  in  the  tables  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  cannot  be  taken  as  either  telling  for  or  against 
increasing  deterioration.  The  apparent  improvement 
which  the  figures  show  since  1896,  as  regards  chest 
measurement,  weight,  and  height,  and  also  as  regards 
some  of  the  other  causes  of  rejection,  must  be  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  statement  made  near  the  bottom 
of  page  3  of  the  Memorandum  :  "  That  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  examining  these  totals,  that  they  do  not 
represent  anything  Uke  the  total  number  of  the  rejections 
of  candidates  for  enlistment  into  the  Army.  A  large 
number  of  men  are  rejected  by  recruiting  sergeants  and 
recruiting  officers,  and  such  men  in  consequence  are 
never  medically  inspected  and  do  not  appear  in  and 
returns."  The  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  issued 
these  instructions  in  order  to  lessen  the  work  of  medical 
officers  engaged  on  recruiting  duties.  Recruiters  had 
strict  orders  not  to  send  any  recruit  before  an  examining 
medical  officer  unless  they  considered  that  the  man  had  a 
reasonable  chance  of  passing.  The  Inspector-General  of 
Recruiting  has  stated  to  me  in  regard  to  this  point : 
"  My  reci-uiters  not  being  medical  men.  I  cannot  check 
rejections  for  '  various  ailments,'  but  I  can  for  '  want  of 
physical  development,'  by  having  all  weeds  immediately 
thrown  out  and  not  sent  up  for  medical  examination." 
This  radical  change  in  procedure  was  made  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  rejections  for  "  under  chest 
measurement,"  observed  up  to  1896,  and  as  the  change 
dates  from  that  time,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  figures  since  observed  cannot  be  regarded 
as  indicating  an  all-round  improvement  in  physique  on 
the  part  of  the  men  presenting  themselves  for  enlistment. 

The  following  statistical  tables,  which  bear  on  the  Appen4i 
existing  state  of  facts,  are  herewith  forwarded  : —  VL 
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Table  1. — Return  of  recruits  rejected  on  inspection 
at  St.  George's  Barracks,  London,  Hounslow,  Woolwich, 
Newcastle  on-Tyne,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Lichfield,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast, 
during  1901  and  1902,  showing  causes  of  rejection  accord- 
ing to  previous  occupations. 

Table  2. — Return  of  recruits  rejected  on  inspection 
during  1901,  at  the  same  recruiting  stations,  showing 
causes  of  rejection  according  to  previous  occupations, 
arranged  by  stations. 

Table  3. — Return  of  recruits  rejected  on  inspection 
during  1902,  at  the  same  recruiting  stations,  showing 
causes  of  rejection  according  to  previous  occupations 
arranged  by  stations. 


Table  4. — Principal  causes  of  rejection,  tabulated 
according  to  previous  occupations. 

The  heading  "  Want  of  Physical  Development,"  includes 
the  following,  which  are  shown  separately  in  the  other 
tables. 

Impaired  constitution  and  debility. 
Under  height. 
Under  chest  measurement. 
Under  weight. 

Not  likely  to  become  an  efficient  soldier. 

W.  TAYLOR, 

Director-  General. 

War  Office, 

November,  1903. 


(e)  LETTERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  FROM  THE 
PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION  COMMITTEE. 


December  \st,  1903. 

Sir,— 

Physical  Deterioration  Com,mittee. 

29.  The  above  Committee  have  had  under  consideration 
the  Memorandum  of  the  Director-General,  Army  Medical 
Service,  dated  April  the  2nd,  1903,  and  the  Reports  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  conse- 
quent thereon.  They  have  communicated  with  the 
War  Office  on  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  general 
views  expressed  in  the  Memorandum  with  the  actual 
results  that  appear  from  the  figures  contained  therein, 
and  have  received  in  answer  a  further  memorandum 
from  the  Director-General  together  with  four  tables  of 
figures  giving  more  detailed  statistics  as  to  the  percentage 
of  recruits  rejected  and  the  causes  of  rejection.  Copies 
of  this  Memorandum  and  tables  are  enclosed  herewith. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  if  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  will  take  these  documents  into  consideration 
and  whUe  favouring  the  Committee  with  any  observa- 
tions it  is  desired  to  make,  will  be  careful  to  state  whether 
the  perusal  of  the  supplementary  matter  now  furnished 
suggests  the  modification  in  any  degree  of  the  opinions 
nreviously  expressed  on  the  subject.- — I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  W.  FITZ  ROY. 

The  President, 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Pall  Mall  East,  S.W." 


December  1st,  1903. 

Sir,— 

Physical  Deterioration  Committee. 

30.  The  above  Committee  have  had  under  consideration 
the  Memorandum  of  the  Director- General,  Army  Medical 
Service,  dated  April  the  2nd,  1903,  and  the  Reports  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  conse- 
quent thereon.  They  have  communicated  with  the 
War  Office  on  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  general 
views  expressed  in  the  Memorandum  with  the  actual 
results  that  appear  from  the  figures  contained  therein, 
and  have  received  in  answer  a  further  Memorandum  from 
the  Director-General  together  with  four  tables  of  figures 
giving  more  detailed  statistics  as  to  the  percentage  of 
recruits  rejected  and  the  causes  of  rejection.  Copies 
of  this  Memorandum  and  tables  are  enclosed  herewith. 

The  Committee  ^vill  be  glad  if  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  will  take  these  documents  into  consideration, 
and  while  favouring  the  Committee  with  any  observations 
it  is  desired  to  make,  will  be  careful  to  state  whether  the 
perusal  of  the  supplementary  matter  now  furnished 
suggests  the  modification  in  any  degree  of  the  opinions 
previously  expressed  on  the  subject. — I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.   W.  FITZROY. 

The  President. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
40,  Lincoln's  Inn  Field.s,  W.C. 


(/)  REPLIES  FROM  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 


Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London,  S.W. 
ZQth  January,  1904. 

Sir,— 

Physical  Deterioration  of  Army  Recruits. 

31.  I  am  at  length  able  to  reply  on  behalf  of  this  college 
to  your  letter  of  December  1st,  1903,  enclosing  a  further 
Memorandum  from  the  Director -General  and  four  addi- 
tional statistical  tables  on  the  above  subject,  and  asking 
to  be  informed  if  the  opinions  previously  expressed  by 
the  college  are  in  any  way  modified  by  a  perusal  of  this 
supplementary  matter. 

The  communication  was  submitted  in  December  to 
the  same  Select  Committee  as  the  previous  one  on  this 
subject,  received  through  the  Home  Secretary  in  June 
last,  had  been,  and  their  Report  was  received  and  con- 
sidered at  a  general  meeting  of  the  college  on  the  28th 
instant. 

From  the  new  memorandum,  it  appears  that  the 
cjllege  somewhat  misunderstood  the  question  which  it 
was  intended  to  place  before  them  on  the  first  occasion 
The  general  tenor  of  the  first  Memorandum  suggested  that 
the  existence  of  a  progressive  physical  deterioration  was 
the  most  important  portion  of  that  question,  and  their 
answer  was  framed  under  this  impression. 

32.  Having  now  carefully  considered  the  further  document 
supplied  to  them,  the  College  are  of  opinion  that  an  enquiry 
into  the  present  extent  and  causes  of  the  alleged  physical 
disability  for  military  service  of  certain  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation is  desirable. 


In  their  former  reply  the  College  considered  that  suffi- 
cient data  were  not  available  for  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  extremely  complex  question  of  the  occurrence  or  not 
of  progressive  degeneration  in  the  classes  from  which 
recruits  are  mainly  drawn,  and  the  supplementary  matter 
now  brought  before  them  does  not  suggest  any  modification 
of  their  former  opinion. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

EDWARD  LIVEING,  M.D., 
Registrar. 

A.  W.  Fitz  Roy,  Esq. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

22nd  December,  1903. 

33.  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant, 
forwarding  a  copy  of  a  further  Memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  to- 
gether with  four  tables  of  figures  giving  more  detailed 
statistics  as  to  the  percentage  of  rejection  of  those 
who  have  offered  themselves  as  recruits,  and  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  rejections,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  beg  to  make  the  following  observa- 
tions : — • 

The  Council  note  that  the  Director-General  thinks 
"  that  the  idea  of  '  progressive  physical  deterioration  '  has 
occupied  a  much  too  prominent  position  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  had  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  inquiry  being  necessary,"  and  they  also  note  the 
statement  that  the  intention  of  his  original  Memorandum 
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was  to  call  attention  to  "  the  most  disturbing  fact  that 
from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  present  themselves 
for  enlistment  are  found  to  be  physically  unfit  for  miUtary 
service,"  and  not  to  suggest  there  was  evidence  of  a  "  pro- 
gressive physical  deterioration  of  the  race,"  concerning 
which  there  are  no  trustworthy  "  statistical  or  other  data." 

With  reference  to  these  remarks  of  the  Director-General, 
the  Council  desire  to  point  out  that  in  their  Report  to  the 
Home  Ofl&ce  they  did  not  use  the  phrase  "  progressive 
physical  deterioration,"  though  some  of  their  criticisms 
did  assume  that  the  first  Memorandum  of  the  Director- 
General  seemed  to  suggest  the  idea  of  progressive  physical 
deterioration  among  certain  classes  of  the  community. 

While,  therefore,  the  Council  may  not  in  every  respect 
have  interpreted  quite  accurately  all  the  meaning  and 
import  of  the  Director-General's  first  Memorandum, 
their  opinion  was  in  no  sense  based  upon  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  main  question  at  issue  ;  and  they  are 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  Director-General  in  believing 
that  the  two  principal  matters  now  to  be  considered  are, 
first,  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  present  extent  of 
the  physical   unfitness  for  military  service  that  exists  in 


a  large  degree  among  certain  classes  of  the  population  ; 
and,  second,  the  institution  of  measures  which  may  bring 
about  an  improvement  of  the  physique  of  the  classes  from 
which  most  of  the  recruits  are  at  present  drawn. 

The  Council  believe  that,  in  addition  to  any  other  means 
which  may  commend  themselves  to  your  Committee,  the 
adoption  of  the  precautions  and  supervisions  indicated 
in  the  Council's  previous  Report  would  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  physical  and  moral  improvement  and  well- 
being  of  the  classes  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  beg  to  state  that,  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  supplementary  information  now 
suppUed,  they  see  no  ground  to  modify  the  opinions  which 
they  have  previously  expressed  upon  the  subject  of  the 
physical  disability  of  many  who  offer  themselves  as 
recruits. — I  am.  Sir, 

Yovir  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  TWEEDY, 

President. 

A.  W.  Fitz  Roy,  Esq., 
Privy  Council  Office, 

London,  S.W. 


APPENDIX  II. 

SCHEME  FOR  ANTHROPOMETRIC  SURVEY  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
1.  The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  population,  schools  and  scholars  : — 


Population  (1901). 

No.  of  Schools 
(primary). 

No.  on  Register. 

Scholars  per  cent,  of 
Population. 

England 

32,527,843 

20,153 

5,881,278 

18 

Scotland      -       -  - 

4,472,103 

3,145 

768,598 

17-2 

Ireland 

4,458,775 

8,712 

737,086 

16-5 

41,458,721 

32,010 

7,386,962 

M 17-2 

The  United  Kingdom  would  be  divided  into  400  dis- 
tricts each  containing  on  an  average  100,000  persons.  In 
thinly  populated  rural  districts  the  number  may  be 
smaller,  and  in  large  towns  the  number  may  be  greater. 

In  each  of  these  districts  18,500  persons  are  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  81,500  are  adults  or  very  young 
children.  Let  us  say  80,000  adults  are  available  for 
measurement  in  each  district. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  sample  of  2,000  adults  is  mea- 
sured in  each  district ;  the  total  number  of  adults  to  be 
measured  will  be  400x2,000=800,000. 

In  the  case  of  school  children  we  must  measure  a  sample 
of  1,000-2,000  for  each  age  interval  of  twelve  months. 

The  total  number  of  school  children  in  each  district  is 
^■^^^■j'-  =  18,467.  Dividing  this  number  into  twelve  age 
groups  each  of  one  year,  each  group  will  contain  1,539. 
This  number  is  only  just  a  sufficient  sample.  Hence,  it 
follows  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  measure  the  whole  of 
the  children  in  the  primary  schools.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  children  in  addition  to  this  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

Approximately  it  will  be  necessary  to  measure  800,000 
adults,  and  8,000,000  school  children. 

Each  district  should  be  measured  once  in  ten  years. 
In  order  to  keep  the  staff  constantly  employed  the  measur- 
ing of  the  whole  population  may  be  spread  over  the 
whole  ten  year  period.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
measure  per  annum,  80,000  adults  and  800,000  school 
children,  i.e.,  forty  districts. 

Taking  250  working  days  per  annum,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  measure  320  adults  per  day,  and  3,200  school 
children  per  daj . 


If  we  have  a  stafi  of  twenty  surveyors  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  each  surveyor  measures  16  adults  and  160 
achool  children  per  day. 

This,  we  think,  allowing  for  unavoidable  delays  in 
getting  at  the  persons  to  be  measured,  is  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  to  expect  from  one  surveyor  per  day. 

Qualifications  and  Duties  of  the  Officials  of 
THE  Permanent  Staff. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  National  Bureau  would  involve 
the  establishment  of : — 

I.  A  Consultative  Committee. 

II.  A  Central  Bureau. 

III.  Surveyors  or  Measurers. 

The  Consultative  Committee  to  consist  of  three  lead- 
ing Anthropologists  who  have  devoted  special  attention 
to  Anthropometry  ;  one  residing  in  England,  one  in  Scot- 
land, and  one  in  Ireland.  The  appointments  to  be  honor- 
ary, without  salary. 

The  Bureau  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Director 
and  a  Deputy-Director.  A  statistical  department 
would  also  require  to  be  organised. 

The  Surveyors  must  be  accTirate  and  reliable  manipu- 
lators, capable  of  being  taught  by  the  instructors  to  make 
the  necessary  anthropometric  measurements.  Their 
duties  will  be  to  go  to  districts  as  directed  by  the  chief 
surveyor,  and  to  carry  out  measurements  as  he  directs. 
A  certain  number  of  the  surveyors  should  be  ladies,  to 
measure  school  girls  and  female  adults. 
Estimate  for  Scheme  i.v  which  the  School  Teachers 

are  Employed  to  Measure  the  School  Children. 

3.  There  are  approximately  32,000  primary  schools  in 
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the  United  Kingdom,  with  an  average  of  230  scholars  in 
each.  3,200  of  these  schools  must  be  measured  per 
annum,  if  the  survey  is  spread  over  ten  years.  A  surveyor 
working  eight  hours  a  day  measures  (as  stated  above) 
160  children  ;  a  teacher  working  at  the  same  rate  would 
measure  in  one  day,  working  one  hour  per  day,  20 
scholars  ;  and  would  take  twelve  days  to  measure  the 
average  school. 

Taking  twenty  fortnights  per  annum  as  available  (when 
holidays  are  excluded),  one  set  of  instruments  passed  from 
one  teacher  to  another  would  measure  twenty  schools  per 
annum.  To  allow  for  delays  in  transmission  of  instru- 
ments, etc.,  let  us  say  sixteen  schools  per  annum  would  be 
measured  by  one  set  of  instruments. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  measure  3,200  schools  per  aimum 
to  complete  the  survey  in  ten  years. 

Therefore  ^  =  200  sets  of  instruments  would  be  re- 
quired. 


The  cost  of  200  sets  of  instruments  at  £8  a  set  is  £1,600. 

Each  teacher  will  expect  to  be  paid  a  gratuity  of,  say, 
£1  for  measuring  his  school. 

This  will  amount  to  £3,200  per  annum.  In  order  to 
train  the  teachers  they  will  require  to  go  for  instructior 
to  London,  Edinburgh,  or  DubUn.  Taking  100  miles  as 
the  average  distance  from  the  capitals,  the  average  re- 
turn fare  at  Id.  per  mile  will  be  200d.  =  16s.  8d. 

For  the  3,200  teachers  per  annum  the  travelling  ex- 
penses will  be  £2,666  13s. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  pay  on  an  average  £1  for  hotel 
expenses  to  each  teacher.    This  will  amoimt  to  £3,200 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teachers  measure  the  children, 
sixteen  of  the  special  surveyors  might  be  dispensed  with 
and  £4,800  saved. 


4.    COMPAKISON  OF  CoST    OF    PERMANENT    StAFF    OF    SURVEYORS  AND  OF  THE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  SCHOOL  TeACEERS. 


Special  Staff. 

School  Teachers. 

Cost  of  instruments  £160. 

Do.  £1,600. 

Annual  Expenditure. 


Salaries  of  16  permanent  surveyors  required  to 

replace  the  teachers  @  £300   £4,800 

Balance  in  favour  of  permanent 

Staff  £4,266 

£9,066 


By  employing  a  permanent  stafiE  of  surveyors  instead 
of  the  school  teachers,  there  will  be  a  saving  of  £1,440  in 
first  cost  of  instruments,  and  of  £4,266  in  annual  expendi- 
ture. 

Permanent  surveyors  being  constantly  employed  at 
the  same  work,  and  frequently  tested  by  instructors, 
would  measure  very  much  more  accurately  than  the 
teachers. 

The  objections  which  apply  to  teachers  would  apply 
in  a  less  degree  to  factory  inspectors,  if  these  men  in  the 
course  of  their  ordinary  duties  come  frequently  to  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  The  cost  of  instructing  them 
would  thus  be  materially  reduced.  But  owing  to  the 
act  that  only  part  of  their  time  could  be  devoted  to 


Gratuity  to  teachers  £3,200 

Travelling  expenses  2,666 

Hotel  expenses  3,200 

£9,066 


measurement,  more  sets  of  instruments  would  be  reqiiired, 
and  their  skill  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  permanent 
surveyors. 

The  above  estimate,  though  only  approximate,  shows 
clearly,  we  think,  that  the  employment  of  a  specially 
trained  permanent  staff  of  surveyors  to  carry  out  the 
whole  anthropometric  survey,  instead  of  employing 
teachers,  factory  inspectors,  or  other  existing  officials, 
will  be  much  more  economical  and  much  more  efficient. 

Dated  7th  January,  1904. 

D.  J.  Gtjnningham. 
John  Gray. 
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APPENDIX  III. 

SOME  RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  AS  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  "  POOR "  IN  THE  COMMUNITY. 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 


1.  There  are  two  counts, of  the  "poor"  which  have 
attracted  much  attention  and  which,  in  my  opinior,  require 
more  close  study  than  they  have  received,  if  their  real 
nature  and  hmitations  are  to  be  understood.  The  counts 
to  which  I  refer  are  those  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in 
regard  first  to  the  East  of  London  and  Hackney,  and  then 
to  the  whole  Metropolis,  and  those  made  by  Mr.  Seebohm 
Rowntree  in  regard  to  York. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  limitations  of  those 
counts  and  the  qualifications  which  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  making  use  of  them  without  a  very  attentive  regard  to 
the  text  which  accompanies  the  figures  and  tables.  The 
figures  and  the  text  must,  so  to  speak,  be  read  together  as 
one  expression,  a  not  very  easy  task  in  any  case  and  a  task 
quite  beyond  the  energy  or  perhaps  indeed  the  abiUty  of  the 
general  reader  who  is  not  specially  interested  or  well  versed 
in  the  details  which  underhe  the  calculations.  Conse- 
quently such  readers,  if  they  are  desirous  of  arriving  at 
their  conclusions  quickly  and  by  way  of  reference  rather 
than  slowly,  and  by  the  difficult  progress  of  accurate  and 
proven  data,  seize  the  figures  and  forget  the  text.  The 
text  thus  becomes  httle  better  than  a  footnote  left  urread 
or  hastily  skimmed,  though  in  fact,  if  the  conclusions  are 
to  be  tested,  it  is  even  more  important  than  the  figures. 

Such  a  result  cannot  but  appear  serious  to  those  who  are 
dealing  personally  with  questions  of  social  Ufe  and  habit, 
and  are  anxious  that  the  people  at  large  should  take  a  sane 
and  accurate  view  of  social  conditions.  Above  all  is  it 
necessary  in  estimating  the  improvement  or  deterioration 
of  the  national  life,  during  the  past  generation,  to  analyse 
these  counts  and  classifications  of  the  population — if  their 
evidence  is  to  be  admitted  as  having  any  exceptional 
validity. 

I  have  used  the  word  "  counts  "  in  the  above  paragraph. 
Tfi  fact  the  calculations  in  these  books  are  only  in  part 
counts.    To  a  very  large  extent  they  are  estimates. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  coimts  and  estimates 
the  following  points  have  to  be  considered  :  (1)  the  general 
method  ;  (2)  the  methods  of  collecting  the  particulars  on 
which  the  classification  is  based  ;  (3)  the  classes — the 
utilisation  of  these  particulars  in  forming  the  estimates 
and  conclusions  which  are  submitted,  and  (4)  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  themselves. 

I  begin  with  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  book  on  the  "  Life 
and  Labour  of  the  People. " 

"Life  and  Labour  of  the  People." 

THE  GENEEAL  METHOD. 

3.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  states  his  object  to  be  :  "  To 
show  the  numerical  relation  which  poverty,  misery  and 
depravity  bear  to  regular  earnings  and  comparative  com- 
fort, and  to  describe  the  general  conditions  under  which 
each  class  Uves."  "  I  have  throughout  leaned  to  the  safe 
side,"  he  says,  "  preferring  to  paint  things  too  dark  rather 
than  too  bright."* 

He  aims  at  giving  a  picture,  partly  verbal anddescriptive, 
partly  statistical.  He  counts  and  estimates  the  people  as 
they  are  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  a  precise  moment,  as  if  he 
were  reporter  and  photographer  combined.  He  makes  no 
comparison  between  past  and  present.  He  collects  no 
data  for  such  a  comparison,  nor  are  his  conclusions  based  on 
any  observation  of  the  changes  in  the  development  of  the 
people,  their  present  with  their  past,  numerically  or  other- 
wise. He  thus  passes  by  all  questions  of  progress  or  de- 
cadence, for  in  regard  to  them  the  comparative  method  is 
necessary.  He  works  on  a  flat  surface,  so  to  speak  ;  he 
cannot  measure  past  and  present  or  account  for  the  present 
by  the  past,  he  can  only  measure  quantities  as  they  appear 
side  by  side  on  a  certain  date  and  from  that  comparison 
can  only  presume  the  conclusions. 


*"  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  "  I.  pp.  5  and  G  (First 
Edition). 


Now  this  is  obviously  in  itself  a  very  misleading  method. 
Without  the  ascertainment  of  causes,  conclusions  cannot 
rightly  be  drawn  ;  and  causes  do  not  lie  on  the  flat  surface, 
the  momentary  view  of  things.  They  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  the  observance  of  their  growth.  In  this  method 
the  observation  of  growth  or  development  is  wantiag. 
Hence  it  does  not  supply  the  data  which  are  necessary 
if  any  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn. 

4.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  instance  of  this 
in  reference  to  the  statistical  side  of  the  question,  though 
the  principle  affects  the  descriptive  as  much  as  the  statis- 
tical elements  of  the  method. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth,  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  and  some  other 
writers  adopted  the  method  to  which  I  refer  in  the  con- 
troversies as  to  Poor  Law  rehef  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
Each  took  a  particular  date  and  argued  from  the  number 
and  proportion  of  in  and  out  paupers  in  unions  grouped 
together  in  various  ways.  The  instances  of  the  fallacy 
are  perhaps  more  striking  in  Dr.  Hunter's  paper  "  Out- 
door relief — is  it  so  very  bad  ?  "  Contemporary  Review  : 
March,  1894)  than  in  some  of  the  other  documents.  I  will 
therefore  refer  to  it  more  particularly. 

Dr.  Hunter,  hke  Mr.  Booth,  took  one  particular  date — 
that  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  return  "  Poor  Law  (Indoor  and  Out- 
door Rehef)  "  No.  265,  1  Jan.,  1892.  He  grouped  the 
poor  law  unions  according  to  their  population  and  in  other 
ways.  The  unions  thus  grouped  he  arranged  in  two  sub- 
groups or  sections — one  which  he  called  "  outdoor  relief 
unions "  and  another  which  he  called  "  indoor  rehef 
unions."  To  form  these  sections  (1)  he  calculated  the 
percentage  of  outdoor  paupers  to  total  paupers  in  each 
union  of  the  group  ;  (2)  he  calculated  the  mean  of  these 
several  percentages  ;  (3)  he  classed  as  an  "  outdoor  relief 
union  "  and  placed  in  that  section  each  union  in  which 
the  percentage  of  outdoor  paupers  to  total  paupers  was 
more  than  this  mean  ;  (4)  he  classed  as  an  "  indoor  rehef 
union  "  and  placed  in  that  section  each  union  in  which 
the  percentage  of  outdoor  paupers  to  total  paupers  was 
less  than  this  mean. 

Thus  to  take  an  instance  : 
Group  :   Unions  in  Lancashire. 

Mean  of  percentages  of  outdoor  to  total  paupers  in  the 
general  Lancashire  unions*  (as  above)  66-9. 

Section  "  Out-door  Unions." 

Rochdale  (and  others— with  percentage  of  out-door 
paupers  to  total  paupers  in  excess  of  the  mean)  70"4. 

Section  "  Inaoor  Unions." 

West  Derby  (and  others — with  percentage  of  outdoor 
paupers  to  total  paupers  less  than  the  mean)  56-7. 

From  figures  thus  compiled— with  unions  arranged  in 
groups  and  the  groups  in  turn  compared  with  other  groups, 
he  drew  various  conclusions.  Amongst  others  for  instance 
that  "  the  policy  of  indoor  rehef  drives  into  the  house." 
This  was  an  inference  assumed  from  the  fact  that  according 
to  his  arrangement  of  unions  there  appeared  at  a  par- 
ticular date  in  a  group  or  groups  a  larger  number  of 
paupers  in  the  section  of  "  indoor  "  unions  than  in  the 
section  of  "  outdoor  "  union.s. 

But  from  this  momentary  view  of  pauperism  no  such 
inference  could  be  drawn. 

First  of  all,  the  poUcy  of  Boards  of  Guardians  is  not  so 
clear  and  settled  that  they  can  be  placed  in  sections  on  the 
basis  of  outdoor  to  total  paupers.  Unions  both  below 
and  above  the  mean  are  working  usually  by  haphazard 
decisions  and  with  no  determinate  pohcy  at  all.  So  far 
as  such  a  policy  is  concerned,  it  is  a  mere  chance  whether 
they  come  above  or  below  the  hne  of  the  mean. 

Next  when  a  Board  has  a  definite  and  declared  policy, 
the  inference  that  indoor  rehef  drives  into  the  house  is 

*No  detailed  calculations  appear  in  Dr.  Hunter's  paper. 
The  above  figures  are  worked  out  on  his  method  and  to 
explain  it. 
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falsified,  not  by  the  figures  of  the  moment  which  afford 
no  basis  for  judgment  one  way  or  the  other,  but  by  the 
test  of  the  comparative  method. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  ease  of  a  union  which  is  classed 
"  indoor."  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hunter  by  name, 
but  it  is  included  in  his  groupings.  Thirty  years  before 
the  particular  date  the  paupers  numbered  1,019 — in  two 
groups — one  indoor  of  107,  one  outdoor  of  912,  and  the 
policy  of  the  guardians  had  been  to  reduce  outdoor  relief. 
Then  in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  many  recipients  of 
outdoor  rehef  grew  old  and  died,  and  in  accordance  with 
tlie  policy  of  the  guardians  their  places  were  taken  by  very 
few  new  recipients.  A  few  of  the  old  recipients  went  into 
the  workhouse  or  infirmary  as  age  and  helplessness  came 
on  them,  and  also  a  few  others  were  admitted  to  these 
institutions.  Then  at  the  particular  date  the  figures  stood 
thus  :  100  paupers  in  all  instead  of  1,019  ;  of  these  sixty- 
nine  in  receipt  of  indoor  rehef  instead  of  107  and  thirty- 
one  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  instead  of  912. 

Thus  the  fact  as  noted  on  the  particular  date  in  this 
(and  in  other  instances)  was  taken  as  indicating  a  policy 
and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that  policy.  The 
fact  indeed  was  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  cause  ;  because 
on  the  particular  date  there  were  more  indoor  than  out- 
door paupers ;  therefore  indoor  relief  drives  into  the 
house.  But  the  fact  is  itself  a  resultant  of  causes  which 
have  previously  been  at  work  and  which  only  an  analysis 
of  previous  facts  and  conditions  can  indicate.  Isolated 
from  them  it  has  no  real  meaning.  To  affirm  that  to  be  a 
cause  which  is  only  a  statement  of  fact,  as  disclosed  on 
a  particular  date,  is  really  to  assume  the  cause,  not  to 
ascertain  it — to  assume  the  cause  without  having  collected, 
analysed,  or  considered  the  evidence  which  would  show 
what  the  cause  or  causes  were. 

In  this  (and  in  other  instances)  on  the  apphcation  of  the 
comparative  method  it  is  evident  that  the  inference  from 
the  figures  of  the  particular  date  is  quite  incorrect.  The 
paupers  have  not  been  driven  into  the  house  but  the 
result  has  been  quite  the  reverse. 

A  generation  which  began  with  1,019  paupers  concludes 
at  thirty  years  later  with  100  ;  and  the  potential  pauper- 
ism is  reduced  to  that  extent.  The  paupers  who,  on 
another  pohcy  of  administration,  would  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  (1,019—100)  919,  are  not  driven  into  the 
house,  but  into  the  world  of  self-support. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth's  book  on  Pauperism  is  full  of  in- 
stances of  conclusions  of  many  kinds  draira  from  one  day 
counts  of  paupers  "  in  "  and  "  out  "  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion, and  they  are,  as  can  be  shown  again  and  again,  quite 
fallacious  for  the  reasons  given  above. 

In  the  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  "  the  method,  so 
far  as  the  statistics  are  concerned,  is  the  same — though 
only  to  a  small  extent,  comparatively,  are  problems  of 
pauperism  there  treated.  But  so  far  as  figures  are  given 
of  the  "  poor  "  and  ''  very  poor  "  etc.,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  other  points  in 
the  method,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  figures 
themselves.  No  one  can  conclude  from  them  in  any  way 
whether  the  people  are  more  or  less  independent,  or  more 
or  less  poor.  They  throw  no  light  on  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  thus  Mr.  Booth's  object  "  to  show 
the  numerical  relation  which  poverty,  misery,  and 
depravity  bear  to  regular  earnings  and  comparative  com- 
fort "  remains  unachieved.  In  the  classes  A,B,C,D,  there 
IS  poverty  and  clearly  to  some  extent  misery,  using  that 
word  to  mean  extreme  poverty,  as  presumably  in  A  and 
B,  but  depravity  as  a  cause  of  poverty  is  hke  other  causes 
necessarily  omitted  everywhere  from  the  enumeration. 
Nor  is  ''  the  relation  between  poverty,  depravity  and 
regular  earnings  "  worked  out.  His  classes  "  C  intermittent 
earnings  "  and  ''  D  small  regular  income  "  are  separated 
only  to  be  merged  altogether  and  finally  ;  so  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  "  regular  earnings  "  itself  disappears,  just 
at  the  point  where  its  influence  on  social  habit  should  be 
most  carefully  observed.  On  the  non-comparative  one- 
day  method  of  count  and  estimate  this  could  hardly  be 
otherwise. 

The  Method  of  Collecting  the  Paeticulaes. 

6.  Information  has  been  obtained  from  School  Board 
visitors.  Of  the  total  area  dealt  with  part  is  called 
"  tested."  The  tested  area  covered  "  fully  one-half  "  or 
"  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  "  of  the  whole  population. 

The  whole  area  consists  of  seven  districts,  Shoreditch, 
Bethnal  Green,  Whitechapel,  St.  George's,  Stepney,  Mile 
End,  Poplar  and  Hackney.  The  population  consists  of 
891,539  persons.    The  figures  in  regard  to  the  non-tested 


part  of  this  area  are  arri\'ed  at  by  a  proportion  [is  against 
the  figures  in  the  tested  part.  The  latter  thu  becomes 
the  gauge  and  standard  of  comparison.  It  is  Aot  stated 
however,  what  is  the  area  or  areas  of  this  tested  part,  or 
what  streets  or  families  make  it  up.  From  that  point  of 
view  the  validity  of  the  proportion  carmot  be  checked  by 
the  text. 

7.  The  School  Board  visitors  gave  particulars  of  the 
heads  of  famihes  with  school  children.  Of  these  par- 
ticulars samples  are  furnished  in  the  specimen  streets. 
"  Every  house  and  every  family  with  children  is  noted 
with  such  information  as  the  visitors  could  give  about 

them.    Here  are  specimens  of  each  class  of  street  "  '   !•>  P-  7. 

8.  The  heads  of  famihes  with  school  children  are 
scheduled  by  sections  according  to  emploj^ment ;  and  then 
it  is  assumed  that  all  male  adults  in  the  area,  {i.e.  ap- 
parently those  in  the  same  district)  who  are  not  in  the 
schedule  follow  the  same  employments  as  those  of  the 
men,  who  have  been  scheduled,  in  the  sam.e  numerical 
proportion.  Thus,  if  there  are,  say,  thirty  in  the  "  dresss 
and  food  "  trades  section  among  the  scheduled  male  adults 
{i.e.  those  with  children  at  school),  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
there  is  a  proportional  number  of  male  adults  engaged  in 
"dress  and  food  '  trades  among  non-scheduled  male 

adults  ^"       P-  4. 

9.  The  adult  males  whose  employment  is  unknown  are 
thus  allocated  to  employment  sections  proportionally 
according  to  the  employments  of  those  adult  males  whose 
employment  is  known.  The  children  not  of  school  age 
have  then  to  be  dealt  with  on  similar  lines.  The  elder 
children  (thirteen  to  twenty)  are  assumed  to  belong  pro- 
portionally to  the  several  employment  sections,  the 
totals  of  which  have  been  themselves  settled  by  propor- 
tion. Thus  supposing  that  in  a  district  the  tested  families, 
the  famihes  with  children  attending  school,  say  about  half 
of  the  whole  number,  produce  100  railway  servants,  the 
other,  tlie  untested  adult  males  without  children  attend- 
ing school,  are  taken  as  producing  another  100  raih^  ay 
servants,  and  then  the  children  and  young  persons  who  are 
in  the  district  according  to  the  census  are  placed  out, 
section  by  sction,  so  many  to  our  200  railway  servants, 
so  many  to  each  of  the  other  sections. 

10.  The  relative  "  poverty "  of  the  section  {i.e.  the 
section  by  employment)  is  thus  partly  settled  by  the 
scheduled  cases — the  cases  of  the  adult  males  in  the 
employment-section  who  have  children  at  school. 
But  it  is  also  settled  in  great  degree  by  proportional 
calculations  and  assumptions.  Thus,  if  in  the  district 
there  are,  say,  100  railway  servants,  scheduled  as  fifty  in 
B.  and  fifty  in  C,  all  men  with  children  attending  schooj. 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  are  among  the  un- 
scheduled populations,  as  the  census  returns  of  occupa- 
tions may  suggest,  say  another  fifty  B's  and  fifty  O's 
railway  servants,  whose  circumstances  are  not  kno^vn  ; 
and  though  these  at  the  time  are  at  least  not  maintaining 
children  of  school  age,  or  indeed  may  not  have  had  any 
children  at  all,  they  have  to  be  counted  as  poor  as  their 
brethren,  and  must  for  their  sake,  therefore,  be  themselves 
also  consigned  to  B.  and  C. 

11.  According  to  the  assumptions  that  underlie  these 
proportional  calculations  the  "  non-tested  area "  has 
been  scheduled  "  by  other  means  or  in  pi-oportion,''  for 
"  as  is  the  condition  of  the  tested  part  so  is  the  condition 

of  the  whole  population."-"'  "  I.,  p.  5. 

12.  The  speculative  nature  of  the  method  is  obvious. 
It  is  not  stated  vi^hat  is  the  area  "  of  the  tested  part  "  — 
or  what  are  the  areas  in  the  different  districts  v/hich  taken 
together  make  up  "  the  tested  part :  "■  the  quantitative 
distribution  of  the  classes  of  poverty  and  the  sections  of 
employment  is  assumed.  This  is  an  extremely  hazardous 
assumption,  unless  the  similarity  of  the  population  class 
by  class  and  section  hy  section  in  different  parts  of  the 
area  is  tested  and  "  agreed." 

But  of  this  no  evidence  is  given. 

13.  To  complete  the  population  "  it  was  necessary  to 

add  68,451  adult  women."  These  are  "  distributed  amongst  P-  62 

the  classes  in  the  proportions  shown  for  the  rest  of  the 

population  to  which  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  sisters 

or  daughters."    '■  It  may  be  doubted  whether  class  B 

should  contain  its  full  proportion  of  these  -n'omen  or  of 

girls  from  thirteen  to  twenty."    This  remark  shows  the 

very  speculative  nature  of  the  process.    The  number  ^ 

of  adult  women  added  to  Class  B  is  7,799,23     ^  total  of    Table  IV, 

100,062. 
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14.  Many  of  the  phrases  which  are  used  show  how 
•difficult  it  is  to  check  the  figures  and  to  give  them  any 
real  statistical  value.*  The  known  and,  so  to  speak, 
counted  families  may  be  placed  in  the  several  classes 
rightly  or  wrongly.  But  in  addition,  to  account  for  the 
whole  population  many  adjustments  have  to  be  made 
"  by  other  means  or  in  proportion." 

But  even  so,  it  may  be  doubted  if  Class  B  has  its  right 
number  of  girls  and  women ;  and  other  similar  cases  of 
unsettled  approximation  to  the  figure  ultimately  entered 
•will  be  found  later  on. 

15.  Though  the  classes  are  selected  by  the  rule  of 
"  poverty,"  etc.,  judging  from  the  published  schedules 
of  cases,  wages  are  not  entered  in  them,  nor  do  wages  ap- 
pear to  have  been  verified  in  the  individual  cases  ;  nor 
are  statements  of  rental  or  ages  supplied.  Nor  is  the 
number  of  children  above  school  age  or  working  away 
from  the  home  noted — though  their  payments  are  often 
a  very  important  item  in  the  family  budget.  All  these 
are  indispensable  details. 

The  Classes. 

16.  The  classes  into  which  Mr.  Booth  divides  the  popula- 
tion are — 

"  A.  The  lowest  class,  which  consists  of  some  occasional 
labourers,  street  sellers,  criminals,  and  semi-criminals.'-^ 
Their  life  is  the  life  of  savages  with  vicissitudes  of  extreme 
and  occasional  excess.  Their  food  is  of  the  coarsest 
description  ;  and  their  only  luxury  is  drink.^  This  class 
is  now  hereditary  '  to  a  very  considerable  extent. At 
the  same  time  it  is  recruited  with  adult  men  from  all 
others,  and  the  number  of  children  left  in  charge  of  it 
are  '  proportionately  small '  and  the  number  of  young 
persons  is  proportionately  large."* 

B.  — Class  B  is  "  very  poor  " — "  casual  earnings,  very 
poor."  "  The  labourers  of  Class  B  do  not,  on  the  average, 
get  as  much  as  three  days'  work  a  week,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  many  of  them  could,  or  would,  work 
full   time   and   for   long    together,   if   they    had  the 

1.,  p.  43.  opportunity."*  "  Class  B,  and  especially  the  '  labour ' 
part  of  it  is,  not  one  in  which  men  are  born  and 
live  and  die,  so  much  as  a  deposit  of  those  who  from 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  causes  are  incapable  of  better 
work."'  "  From  whatever  section  Class  B  is  drawn, 
except  among  the  sections  of  poor  women,  there  will  be 
found  many  of  them  who  from  shiftlessness,  helplessness, 
idleness,  or  di'ink  are  inevitably  poor."" 

C.  — Class  G,  "  intermittent  earnings  poor."  "  Those 
who  work  by  the  job,  who  are  in  and  out  of  work  according 
to  the  season  or  nature  of  their  work'  are  more  than 
anj^  others  the  victims  of  competition  :  on  them  falls 
with  particular  severity  the  weight  of  recurrent  depres- 
sions of  trade."  There  is  a  passion  for  drink  "among 
some  of  the  highly  paid  irregular  workers." 

The  employment  section  "  irregular  "  in  C  and  D  taken 
together  "  has  a  very  bad  character  for  imroxddence."^ 

D.  "  Small  regular  earnings,  poor."  "  It  must  not 
be  understood  that  all  of  these  have  quite  regular  work ; 
but  only  that  the  earnings  are  constant  enough  to  be 
treated  as  a  regular  income,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  earnings  of  C.""*  "Of  the  whole  section  none  can  be 
said  to  rise  above  poverty,  unless  by  the  earnings  of  the 
children,  nor  are  many  to  be  classed  as  very  poor.  What 
they  have  comes  in  regularly,  and  except  in  times  of 
sickness  in  the  family,  actual  want  rarely  presses,  unless 
the  wife  drinks."  As  a  general  rule,  these  men  have  a  hard 
struggle  to  make  the  ends  meet,  but  they  are,  as  a  body, 
decent  steady  men,  paying  their  way  and  bringing  up  their 
children  respectably.  The  work  they  do  demands  little 
skill  or  intelhgence."'' 

The  other  classes  are  E  regular  standard  wages.  "  As 
a  rule  the  -wives  do  not  work,  but  the  children  all  do." 
"  This  class  owns  a  good  deal  of  property  in  the  aggre- 
gate."^" F.  "  Higher  class  labour."  G.  "  Lower  midde 
class,  shopkeepers,  and  small  employers,  clerks,  etc.,  and 
subordinate  professional  men."  And  H.  "  Upper  middle 
class — all  above  G.  lutrped  together,"  "  the  servant- 
keeping  class." 

*  So  in  vol.  ix.,  p.  13,  dealing  with  "  crowding  and  earn- 
ings," on  certain  statements  Mr.  Booth  bases  the  average 
earnings  for  an  average  number  of  employees  "  not  neces- 
sarily or  probably  the  true  average  for  the  year  but  an 
approximation  to  it." 


T!ie  classes  above  quoted  are  arranged  A,  B,  "  very 
poor  "  ;  "  lowest  class  "  ;  and  "  casual  earnings  "  ; 
C  and  D,  "  poor,"  "  irregular  earnings,"  and  "  regular 
minimum  "  ;  E  and  F,  "  comfortable,"  "  ordinary  stan- 
dard earnings,"  and  "  highly  paid  work,"  and  G  H,  "  well 
to  do,"  "  lower  middle,"  and  "  upper  middle." 

The  following  statements  further  summarise  the 
position  : — A,  B,  C,  D  are  "  classes  of  poverty  sinking 
to  want  "  ;  E,  F,  G,  H,  "  classes  in  comfort  rising  to 
affluence."  "  I-  P-  62. 

"  Omitting  class  A,  which  rather  involves  the  question 
of  disorder,  we  have  in  classes  B,  C  and  D  the  problem 
of  poverty."  "  B,"  the  "  very  poor,"  are  at  all  times  "  P-  ^^l- 
more  or  less  in  "  want,"  though  only  a  percentage  "  not 
I  think  a  large  percentage,"  in  dislress.  C  and  D  "  poor  " 
"  though  they  would  be  much  the  better  for  more  of 
everything  are  not  '  in  want.'  "  They  are  neither  ill- 
nourished  nor  ill-clad  according  to  anj'  standard  that  can 
reasonably  be  used." 

The  Data  for  the  Classes  Judged  by  the  Indivi- 
dual Case. 

17.  As  further  definition  of  these  classes  thirty  indivi- 
dual cases  are  quoted  and  classified.  The  test  applied  is 
expenditure.  A  "  male  adult  "  standard  of  consumption 
is  assumed  and  the  members  of  the  family  are  calculated 
as  equivalent  to  so  many  parts  of  a  "  male  adult."  Thus 
an  adult  equals  1,  a  woman  "75,  and  "  in  proportion  for 
children."  So  a  family — man,  wife,  and  three  children  is  I.  p.  132. 
— a  son  18,  two  guis  8  and  6 — make  up  3'35  ;  the  man  I.  p.  136, 
being  1,  the  wife  "75,  the  son  of  18 — ?  •75.  the  two 
girls  '85  between  them. 

In  this  "  B  "  case  the  man  is  S8  "  in  poor  health  fresh 
from  the  infirmary  "  ;  his  wife  43  is  consumptive.  The 
son  of  18  earns  8s.  a  week  as  carman's  boy.  The  neigh- 
bouring clergy  send  soup  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  income  is  not  stated  but  is  supposed  to  be  10s.  3"4d. 
but  the  expenditure  is  stated  to  be  15s.  2^d.  or  4s.  6d. 
a  week  per  male  adult. 

In  another  "  B  "  case  (No.  4)  in  which  the  supposed 
income  is  18s.  10  •8d.  per  week,  "  the  family  run  largely 
on  credit."  "  The  man,  a  bricklayer,  gets  something  as 
caretaker,  very  little  by  his  trade,"  The  wife  works  as 
dressmaker  and  has  to  put  out  the  washing.  There 
are  six  children,  thirteen,  eleven,  nine  and  a  half,  three  and 
a  half,  two,  and  four  months.  The  family  is  set  down 
as  equal  to  3  •  7  in  "  male  adult  "  measure  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  24s.  5|d.  or  per  "  male  adult  "  6s.  7^d.  a  week."         I.  p.  136i 

In  a  third,  a  "  B  "  case  on  the  line,  it  is  stated,  between  14.3. 
",B  "  and  "  C"  there  are  a  man,  wife,  and  five  children 
(ten,  nine,  five,  three,  one).  The  man  has  irregular 
work  as  a  wharf  labourer  at  20s.  to  21s.  a  week.  A  girl 
not  counted  in  the  family  is  in  service,  and  "  still  receives 
money  and  clothes  from  home."  The  wife  earns  3s.  6d. 
a  week  by  needlework.  By  steadiness  on  the  man's  part 
and  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  they  live 
as  well  as  many  families  in  "  D."  The  "  adult  male  " 
costs  6s  8d.  a  week,  the  family  21s.  6d. — against  a 
supposed  weekly  income  of  22s. 

In  regard  to  these  and  the  other  cases  quoted  as  typical 
the  following  points  may  be  noted : — 

In  these  cases  no  figures  of  actual  income  are  given. 
There  is  an  analysis  of  expenditure  only.  The  supposed 
income  is  given  and  the  amount  expended  very  largely 
exceeds  this.  In  case  No.  1  (above),  the  expenditure  is 
nearly  a  half  more  than  the  income.  If  this  is  to  be  taken 
as  representing  the  normal  condition  of  the  family  budget 
it  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  by  debt  or  the  avoidance 
of  payment,  or  by  the  thrice-weekly  soup.  Probably 
the  real  facts  have  not  been  disclosed.  At  least,  the 
inference  is  strong  that  there  must  be  some  grave  flaw 
in  the  statement. 

In  the  second  case  the  difference  between  supposed 
income  and  actual  expenditure  is  almost  as  significant. 
The  supposed  weekly  income  is  18s.  6-8d.  ;  the  expendi- 
ture 24s.  5'75d.  If  the  man's  actual  income  were  as 
great  as  his  expenditure,  he  would  assuredly  not  be  in  "  B  " 
but  in  "  C,"  or  even  "  D."  Here  again,  the  inference 
must  be  that  the  facts  of  the  case  as  a  whole  have  not  been 
ascertained. 

The  third  case  is  significant  from  another  point  of 
view.  It  is  said  to  be  on  the  line  between  "  B  "  and  "  C," 
but  so  good  is  the  use  of  means  that  the  family  "  live  aa 
well  as  many  families  m  '  D  '."  Here  the  income  though 
irregular  is  taken  at  22s.  (20s.  to  21s.  irregular,  earned 
by  the  man  plus  3s.  Gd.  earned  by  the  wife)— slightly 
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more  than  the  expenditure.  The  facts  are  probably 
better  ascertained.  Why  then  should  not  the  family 
be  placed  in  "  D  "  ?  It  is  not  wage,  but  the  use  of  wage, 
that  makes  the  ditferemse  between  well-being  and  want. 
But,  if  that  is  true,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  this  factor, 
socially  a  more  important  one  than  the  amount  of  wage, 
would  upset  all  these  classifications.  Here  a  family 
in  wliich  "  poverty  "  is  avoided  by  the  good  use  of  means 
is  put  in  the  same  category  with  a  family  in  which  "  pov- 
erty "  is  made  acute  by  the  thriftless  use  of  means.  Tha 
grouping  indeed  is  arbitrary,  unless  this  factor  be  taken 
into  account  and  given  its  full  value. 

These  cases  then  quoted  by  Mr.  Booth  to  define  his 
distinctions  of  classes  more  clearly,  fail  to  do  so.  They 
suggest  rather  that  the  classes  are  practically  arbitrary 
groupings  based  on  no  common  principle.  They  show 
that  the  people  have  not  really  been  classified  by  him 
into  "  poc;r  "  and  "  very  poor.'' 

The  Data  for  Classes  as  Judged  by  the  Street 
Notes. 

18.  Turning  to  the  streets  given  as  specimens  of  classi- 
fication we  find  how  large  a  number  of  families  have 
to  be  passed  over  as  unknown.  In  St.  Hubert  Street,  for 
instance,  an  A  street :  fifty-seven  of  the  families  have 
children  at  school,  and  are  therefore  classified  ;  forty-one 
having  no  children  at  school,  and  therefore  unknown 
to  the  School  Board  visitors,  are  unclassified.  This 
represents  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  nothing  is 
known,  and  everything  has  to  be  inferred. 

Or,  if  we  take  a  C-D  street,  we  find  the  figures :  four 
B  families  ;  four  C  ;  ten  D  ;  three  E  families  ;  twenty-one 
in  all ;  and  fifteen  families  without  children,  and  therefore 
unknown  to  the  School  Board  visitors,  unless  possibly  child- 
ren in  these  famiUes  had  recently  left  school.  Another 
C-D  street  has  four  F  families  :  twelve  E  ;  twelve  D,  and 
five  C  ;  thirty-three  in  all,  and  eighteen  unclassified. 

Thus  the  margin  of  the  unknown  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  grouping  of  the  streets — so  far  as  the  statistics 
are  concerned — based  on  something  very  like  guess-work. 

The  details  supplied  in  the  specimen  entries  are  ex- 
tremely meagre,  and  many,  if  not  most,  of  those  required 
for  a  classification  drawn  on  the  lines  of  social  science,  are 
wanting. 

If  classes  A,  B,  C,  D  are  to  be  described  as  "  classes 
sinking  to  want  "  this  evidence  is  essential,  for  C-D,  it  is 
stated,  are  "  neither  ill-nourished  nor  ill-clad  according 
to  any  standard  that  can  reasonably  be  used  ;  and  D  are, 
taken  as  a  body,  decent,  steady  men,  paying  their  way 
and  bringing  up  their  children  respectably."  Such  a 
conclusion  evidently  can  only  be  based  on  comparative 
statistics,  not  a  single  day  estimate.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  all  A,  B,  C,  D  as  "  sinking  to  want."  The  notes 
of  cases  (I.,  p.  140),  for  instance,  suggest  that  this  is 
hardly  the  fact. 

A  classification  of  families  on  the  down  grade  or  on 
the  up  grade  might  be  of  real  service,  but  much  fuller 
information  would  be  required  for  that. 

Are  the  Classes  True  Classes  ? 

19.  The  first  question  is  —  are  they  true  classes  ?  A 
class  is  strictly  a  "  summoning."  Thus  we  might  summon 
a  class  of  the  payers  of  income  tax.  Here  the  lines  of 
division  are  accurately  divided  by  specific  count  or  ad- 
mitted valuation.  So  in  the  case  of  paupers  ;  all  who 
apjjly  for  poor  law  relief  can  be  counted  accurately,  and 
so  from  that  point  of  view  form  a  class,  a  "  statistical " 
class,  and  in  view  of  a  particular  law — the  Poor  Law — 
a  social  class.  But  in  an  investigation  of  society  we  can 
make  no  such  clear  counts  or  valuations  ;  and  our  classifica- 
tion, to  be  valid  as  representing  divisions  of  the  population, 
must  be  a  classification  of  people  and  their  conditions 
in  relation  to  social  habits  and  organisation,  or  to  put  the 
question  more  broadly,  the  characteristics  of  the  class 
must  be  characteristics  which  in  the  persons  classified 
represent  real  factors  in  the  formation  of  society. 

Under  the  phrase  "  social  habits,"  which  are  real 
factors  in  the  formation  of  society,  are  included  :  habits 
of  nurture  and  care  of  children ;  industry  and  use  of  leisure ; 
income  and  its  use  ;  foresight ;  arrangements  for  the  settle- 
ment of  children  in  life,  and  their  marriage. 

Under  the  phrase  "  social  organisation  "  are  included 
the  relation  to  rehgious  bodies  ;  to  the  elementary  and 
other  schools,  school  attendance,  etc.  ;  to  trade  unions 
or  benefit  societies  ;  to  charitable  institutions  and  societies, 
and  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  so  on. 


All  these  questions  have  relation  to  society  and  social 
fife,  to  whatever  grade  the  individual  and  his  family 
may  belong.  They  are  thus  a  basis  for  the  classification  of 
society  as  a  whole  ;  and  it  is  obvious  classes  with  different 
amounts  of  income  might  each  be  tested  by  such  a  rule 
of  "  social  habit  and  organisation,"  though  in  different 
classes  the  actual  methods  of  nurture  and  care  of  children, 
industry,  etc.,  may  vary  considerably  (as,  for  instance, 
in  education  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  public 
school,  etc.),  according  to  the  purpose  of  life  which  each 
class  has  in  view. 

And  classification  of  the  people  from  the  point  of  view 
of  social  life  must  then  be  founded  on  "  real  factors  in  tlie 
formation  of  society,"  real,  that  is  to  say,  as  representing 
the  elements  in  society  actually  at  work  in  making  it. 

20.  The  question  is  whether  Mr.  Booth's  classification 
represents  these  real  factors,  or  whether  it  represents 
rather  more  or  less  arbitrary  groupings  of  the  people. 

If  we  take  Class  A  we  find  it  consists  of  those  at  the 
bottom  of  society  whose  "  life  is  the  life  of  savages  with 
vicissitudes  of  extreme  and  occasional  success."  The 
measure  here  applied  is  strictly  that  of  breach  of  social 
habit ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  we  want  to  know  how  many  have 
broken  loose  from  social  habit.  This  is  how  the  number  is 
made  up.    (Vol.  I.  p.  37.) 

This  class  Mr.  Booth  "  puts  at  11,000  or  IH!  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  this  is  no  more  than  a  very  rough  estimate, 
as  these  people  are  beyond  enumeration,  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  are  on  the  School  Board  visitors' 
books.  If  I  had  been  content  to  build  up  the  total  of  the 
class  from  those  of  them  who  are  parents  of  children  at 
school  in  the  same  pro2:)ortions  as  has  been  done  with  the 
other  classes,  the  number  indicated  would  not  have  greatly 
exceeded  3,000  ;  but  there  is  little  family  life  among  them, 
and  the  numbers  in  my  tables  are  obtained  by  adding  in 
an  estimated  number  from  the  inmates  of  common  lodging 
houses,  and  from  the  lowest  streets.  With  these  ought  to 
bo  counted  the  homeless  outcasts  who,  on  any  given  night, 
take  shelter  where  they  can,  and  so  may  bp  supposed  to 
be  in  part  outside  of  any  census.  Those  I  have  attempted 
to  count  consist  mostlj'  of  casual  labourers  of  low  char- 
acter and  their  families,  together  with  those  in  a  similar 
way  of  life,  who  pick  up  a  living  without  labour  of  any 
kind." 

In  calculating  the  number  in  this  class,  then,  practically 
the  method  of  grouping  on  the  basis  of  school  information 
is  set  aside.  On  that  basis  the  number  would  have  b'^en 
3,000  ;  the  number  actually  set  down  is  11,000.  What 
is  the  ground  for  this  very  large  addition  is  not  stated. 
"  An  estimated  number  has  been  added  from  the  inmates 
of  common  lodging  houses,  from  the  lowest  streets  and 
from  homeless  outcasts."  But  the  data  for  this  estimate 
are  not  given. 

Yet  this  class — an  important  point  bearing  on  the 
question  of  degeneracy — is,  it  is  stated,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  hereditaiy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
also  that  it  is  recruited  with  adult  men  from  all  others, 
and  that  the  number  of  the  children  in  the  class  is 
portionately  small — while  that  of  young  persons  is  "  pro- 
portionately largo."  This  analysis  seems  to  be  in  itself 
contradictory.  The  class  as  described  above  may  be  con- 
sidered a  real  class — uncivilised  in  a  manner,  living  with- 
out the  ordinary  obligations  of  social  habit.  But 
comparative  method  is  not  applied  to  it.  It  is  not  possible 
therefore,  from  the  data  supplied,  to  say  of  what  it  is 
constituted  or  how  far  it  is  actually  hereditary. 

21.  The  second  class  is  B — "Casual  earnings" — "very 
poor."  It  contains  100,000  of  11  "25  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

In  it  are  set  22,000  artisans,  and  41,000  "  casual  labour." 

"  From  whatever  section  (of  employment)  Class  B  is  ■ 
drawn,  except  among  the  sections  of  poor  women,  19,095  ■ 
in  number  (Table  XVII.),  there  will  be  found  many  who, 
from  shiftlessness,  helplessness,  idleness,  or  drink  are- 
inevitably  poor." 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  poor  or  "  very 
poor  " — whether  they  are  or  can  be  defined  as  a  statistical 
class — or  whether  they  are  a  social  class  and  represent 
an  aggregation  of  real  conditions  in  relation  to  social  habit 
and  organisation. 

23.  Poor,  like  pauper  originally,  is  "paucus"  one  of 
small  means — a  relative  term. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  Class  B  as  stated,  many- 
are  shiftless,  etc.  The  question  with  them  ia  not  of  means, . 
but  the  use  of  means. 
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The  general  suiDpositioii  is  that  the  people  are  poor  not 
from  snch  causes,  but  from  not  having  enough — they 
would,  as  Mr.  Booth  says  of  Classes  C  and  D  "  be  much 
the  better  for  more  of  everj'^thing  all  round."  And  to 
carry  out  his  programme  Mr.  Booth  should  have  made  a 
"  depravity  "  class — thus  defining  at  least  two  classes  of 
poor — poor  by  literal  want  of  means,  and  poor  by  "  de- 
pravity." But  the  poor  by  literal  want  of  means — who 
may  be  called  perhaps  the  "  economic  "  poor  are  those 
only  who,  having  ability  to  use  means  with  a  view  to 
wealth  or  well-being,  do  not  possess  them. 

But  the  material  for  any  such  division,  by  which  "  poor  " 
should  present  a  social  class  is  wanting.  Really  the  term 
is  used  by  Booth  only  in  a  quite  general  sense — not  suit- 
able for  the  definition  either  of  a  social  or  a  statistical  class. 
Poor  by  depravity,  by  inability  to  use  means,  by  weakness 
of  mind,  or  of  body — all  very  different  groups  are  merged 
in  one  mass — so  that  for  any  scientific  purpose  the  term 
"  poor  "  loses  all  value  as  a  definition.  Difficult  as  it  is 
to  give  to  so  vague  and  relative  a  word  any  precise  meaning 
by  direct  count,  it  loses  all  its  meaning  when  it  is  used 
for  a  large  mass  of  the  people — without  regard  to  causes. 
And  on  Mr.  Booth's  method  the  causes  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained and  they  cannot,  form,  as  they  should,  the  ground 
of  classification. 

24.  In  the  next  class  we  have  "  C — intermittent  wages  " 
and  above  it,  "  D — small  regular  earnings."  Here  is  an 
economic  difference  which  is  very  marked.  C  are  "  men 
who  usually  work  by  the  job  or  who  are  in  or  out  of  work 
according  to  the  season  or  the  nature  of  their  employment. 
"  Many  of  the  irregularly  employed  could  not  keep  a 
permanent  job  if  they  had  it,  and  who  must  break  out 
from  time  to  time ." 

D  are,  as  a  body,  decent  steady  men,  paying  their 
way  and  bringing  up  their  children  respectably. 

Of  C  and  D  employment-sections  are  formed  and  the 
two  thus  find  themselves  m  the  same  category— under, 
amongst  other  divisions,  that  of  "  irregular  "  in  Section  3, 
They  the  "  irregular  "  (Section  3)  "  have,"  it  is  said,  "  a 
very  bad  qharacter  for  improvidence  " — "  wanting  in 
ordinary  prudence  ;  "  but  on  the  other  hand  Section  3 
"  for  the  most  consists  of  hardworking  struggling  people, 
not  worse  morally  than  any  other  class,  though  thriftless 
and  improvident." 

Here  are  two  classes  of  which  one  is  found  on  the  line 
of  '■  intermittent  wage  "  with  either  as  result  or  as  cause 
thriftlessness  and  improvidence,  while  the  other  D  on  the 
line  of  small  regular  earnings  is  the  reverse.  One  asks 
whether  the  economic  difference  is  the  main  factor. 
There  is  no  evidence.  Neither  by  examination  of  any 
large  number  of  cases  nor  by  any  comparison  of  past  and 
present  is  light  thrown  on  the  problem.  But  what  is 
more,  these  two  classes,  economically  so  different,  are 
merged  and  treated  as  one  ;  and  in  the  extension  of  Mr. 
Booth's  method  from  the  East  End  and  Hackney  to 
London  C  and  D  as  separate  classes  disappear.  The 
class  thus  becomes  no  true  class  at  all,  either  by  economic 
difference  or  by  social  habit. 

25.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  absence  of  any 
ascertainment  of  causes.  A  word  more  should  be  saicl 
as  to  this,  for  Mr.  Booth  submits  a  statement  of  causes, 
from  notes  of  4,000  families,  and  he  thus  classifies  them  : — 

A.  B.  C.  D. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Loafers  4  0 

Questions    of    employment ;  casual, 

irregular  work,  etc.        -       -       -  55  68 
Questions  of  habit,  drink,  thriftless- 
ness     ------  14  13 

Question    of    circumstance ;  large 

families,  illness      -       -       -       -  27  19 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  figures  with  the  general 
statements  of  the  classes  given  above  ;  nor  dp  they  furnish 
much  information  even  as  to  causes. 

Take  employment.  How  far  does  this  mean  in- 
capacity' ?  3Ir.  Booth  says,  "  Incapacity  of  two  sorts  is 
no  doubt  common  :  that  which  leads  to  low  pay  and 
that  which  leads  especially  to  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment." But  this  does  not  help  us  at  all.  How  far  we  ask 
does  the  factor  of  incapacity  affect  the  question  of  employ- 
ment— as  a  cause  ?    And  there  is  no  reply. 

Here  again  also  most  diverse  conditions  are  brought 
tmder  one  head.  Mr.  Booth  does  not  give  the  data  for 
iis  classification  —  indeed  if  we  may  judge  from  his 


entries,  he  has  not  the  data.  The  classification  fails  at 
the  critical  point  just  when  it  is  put  to  the  test. 

So  if  we  ask  why  A,  B — the  outcast  and  residual 
classes — shows  14  per  cent,  in  drink,  and  C  with  D  the 
regular  and  steady  class  D  13,  there  is  no  evidence  ; 
and  the  figures  suggest  insufficient  knowledge. 

Useful  as  school  board  information  may  be,  it  hardly 
touches  the  many  who  send  their  children  without  demur, 
and  only  require  to  be  "  scheduled." 

The  Remedy. 

26.  Then  as  to  the  remedy.  It  is  to  place  B  under 
State  discipline,  as  it  is  a  residual  class  of  those  who 
"  from  mental,  moral  and  physical  reasons  are  incapable 
of  better  work."  "  The  life  would  not  be  attractive  ; 
regular  meals  and  fixed  hours  of  work,  which  would  not 
be  short."  This  "  would  not  encourage  idleness  or 
weaken  the  springs  of  energy.  The  difficulty  lies  solely 
in  inducing  or  driving  these  people  to  accept  a  regulated 
life." 

That  is  so  indeed  ;  and  the  difficulty  is  not  met  by  the 
suggestion. 

(1)  It  is  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  social 
standard  of  State  dependence.  Membership  of  class 
B  would  hardly  suffice,  as  indicating  a  good  standard 
for  State  intervention.  A  fairer  one  would  be  to 
bring  under  State  supervision  the  people  on  the 
down-grade  wherever  they  might  be,  if  the  project 
were  in  any  way  feasible. 

(2)  A  new  servile  and  dependent  residual  class 
would  be  created,  but  out  of  this  mass  of  incapacity 
what  hope  is  tliere  of  any  ultimate  reform  ?  Of  the 
possibility  of  driving  them  to  the  regulated  life, 
no  evidence  is  offered. 

(3)  In  East  London  and  Hackney  the  B  class  is 
estimated  at  100,000,  excluding  C  and  its  bad  ones. 
How  shall  such  a  population  be  brought  under  State 
discipline,  and  what  state  is  strong  enough  to  educate 
such  an  amount  of  adult  incapacity  as  the  class 
represents  by  direct  measures  ?  The  grouping  of 
the  people  in  what  are  after  all  unreal  classes  aids 
not  a  whit  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
remedy  depends  on  the  cause  ;  and  the  causes  are 
lost  in  the  classes  ;  and  thus  the  class  only  confuses 
the  issue. 

(4)  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  such  persons 
as  are  described  as  in  Class  B  would  be  driven  into 
regular  employment.  The  evidence  is  the  other 
way.  Life  itself  is  their  taskmaster,  and  probably 
a  more  discerning  one. 

27.  Instead  of  this  system  of  investigation — it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  some  time  there  may  be  made  a  real  enquiry 
—based  on  closer  and  more  complete  observation,  in  which 
the  enumeration  will  be  actual  and  all  the  necessary  facts 
verified.  The  conditions  of  famifies  thus  studied  and 
grouped  in  types  according  to  social  habits  might  throw 
some  real  light  on  problems  of  poverty  and  deterioration. 

SUMMAEY.- 

28.  The  process  of  this  inquiry  and  its  Hmitations  are  now 
clear.  Certain  data  are  estimated,  counted,  and  de- 
scribed as  brought  under  view  at  one  time,  but  without 
regard  to  antecedent  facts  and  conditions.  Hence,^ while 
there  is  an  immense  elaboration  of  statistics  there  are  no 
data  for  forming  conclusions. 

The  data  thus  viewed  at  one  time  are  partly  founded 
on  statements,  but  very  largely  based  on  inference  only ; 
and  they  are  far  from  complete. 

Part  of  the  data — that  collected  in  regard  to  families 
with  children  at  school  in  part  of  East  London  and  Hackney 
is  classified  in  numerical  form  and  augmented  by  propor- 
tional additions  of  unknown  members  of  famihes  and  in 
other  ways,  and  thus  made  apphcable  to  about  half  of  the 
population  of  East  London  and  Hackney,  and  then  in 
turn  these  results  are  appUed  by  a  series  of  proportion 
sums  and  in  other  ways  to  the  other,  the  unknown,  half  of 
the  same  population. 

Then,  lastly,  the  East  London  and  Hackney  figures  are 
applied  by  yet  other  proportion  sums  and  estimates  to  the 
metropolis  as  a  whole. 

In  all  these  elaborate  classifications,  proportions,  and 
adjustments  there  is  an  immense  liability  to  error— and 
the  errors  cannot  be  checked  in  any  sufficient  manner. 
To  data  of  the  most  general  description  precise  figures  are 
applied.  Thus,  facts  by  no  means  closely  analysed  and 
not  really  grouped  at  all  (c/.  the  merging  of  classes  C  and  D 
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-  above)  are  shrouded  in  an  appearance  of  precision  -which 
is  very  misleading.  As  has  been  evident  over  and  over 
again,  popular  writers  and  speakers  have  forgotten  the 
intricacies  of  the  process  of  making  the  classes,  and  have 
used  the  figures  only,  as  in  themselves  evidence,  summary, 
conclusion,  confession,  and  admission  of  wholesale  want 
and  distress.  To  this  result  many  of  the  generalisations 
in  the  book  lend  themselves  ( c/.  above :  "  classes  of  poverty 

•  sinking  to  want  ") ;  and  to  this  use  of  the  figures  no  protest 
is  made  ;  and  unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  check 

■  errors  and  revise  classifications  in  figures  assigned  to  such 
conflicting  and  momentary  data  as  are  here  brought  to- 
gether (though  for  the  sake  of  the  better  guidance  of 
public  opinion  it  would  indeed  be  desirable  to  do  so). 

The  final  consummation  of  the  method  is  reached  when 
by  yet  further  proportion  sums  the  figures  of  the  metropolis 
are  made  applicable  to  the  country  at  large,  and  the  people 
discuss,  "  how  the  twelve  milhons  on  the  verge  of  hunger 
;  may  be  fed.'' 

Poverty  is  a  relative  term,  a  secondary  or  modifying  cause. 
It  may  act  as  an  obstacle  or  a  spur  according  to  the  tem- 
perament and  conditions  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  applied 
here  to  classes  more  or  less  in  want.  But  classes  are  not 
true  classes  qxia  poverty,  but  q\w  social  habit.  Unless 
in  the  lowest  residual  class  to  some  extent,  society  is  not 
a  solid  mass  across  which  lines  can  be  drawn  horizontally 
as  representing  classes,  bu.t  it  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
;  motion.  To  test  social  health,  one  should  measure  the 
upward  and  downward  movements.  Strictly,  if  we  use 
the  word  at  all,  poverty,  as  a  relative  term  accompany- 
ing certain  social  habits,  would  then  represent  ill-being, 
the  downward  movement,  and  wealth,  or  well-being, 
the  upward  movement. 

To  make  these  absolute  classes  many  opposite  and  con- 
tradictory elements  have  to  be  forced  into  unity  : 

(«)  It  is  taken  for  gra.nted  that  there  is  an  equation 
applicable  in  all  classes  (B  to  F)  between  (a)  members  of  a 
family  and  (b)  necessaries,  e.g.,  the  man  stands  for  1  in 
the  expenditure,  the  wife  '75,  and  so  on. 

(6)  Every  one  is  assumed — class  by  class — to  be,  though 
individual  in  ability  and  strength,  subject  to  and  acting 
in  accordance  with  an  average — the  average  which  is  as- 
sumed by  placing  quite  difl'erent  types  in  one  class,  e.g., 

■  the  careful,  the  drinking,  and  the  thriftless.  Thus  the 
characteristics  which  are  important  in  the  making  of  good 
social  habit  are  averaged  away — indeed  ignored.  All  that 
the  use  of  money  adds  to  the  value  of  money  is  ignored 
and  neutralised. 

(c)  In  the  same  way  all  physical  differences,  even  those 
of  ordinary  and  everyday  importance — age,  sickness, 
:  feebleness,  etc. — have  to  be  ignored  and  averaged  away. 

Thus  we  have  as  a  statistical  creation  a  degraded 
society  which  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  science 
hardly  less  like  nature  than  the  "  economic  man  "  of 
some  poUtical  economists. 

"  Poverty." 
The  Method. 

29.  Mr.  RowTitree  takes  the  town  of  York  as  the  subject 
of  his  inquiry.  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet  has  already  Critic- 
ised his  method  (and  Mr.  Charles  Booth's)  very  e 'i ectively 
in  a  paper  entitled  "  the  Poverty  Line,"  to  which  Mr. 
Rowntree  has  made  some  rejoinder,  and  in  a  paper  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  January,  1904 — Physical 
deterioration  and  the  poverty  line."  Many  points  dealt 
with  in  those  papers  may  be  passed  over  here. 

Mr.  Rowntree's  aim  is  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  destitu 
tion,  i'.e.,  insufficiency  of  means  to  obtain  necessaries 
and  to  learn  how  far  this  destitution  is  culpable — that  is 

•  due  to  causes  assumed  to  be  within  the  control  of  the 
individual,  drinlf,  etc. 

His  method  is  this — 

1.  To  count  and  estimate  the  number  of  people 
just  as  they  are  at  a  given  time  (as  do  Mr.  Booth  and 
Dr.  Hunter)  instead  of  using  the  comparative  method. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  income  of  the  head  of  the 
family  and  of  the  children  who  earn  and  of  the  wife's. 

3.  To  class  families  according  to  income,  on  the 
understanding  that  a  man,  wife,  and  two  to  four 
children  are  a  "  moderate  "  family,  and  that  if  a  man 
has  a  larger  family,  he  is  placed  in  a  lower  income 
class  and  vice  versa. 

4.  To  fix  a  standard  of  necessary  food  and  the  cost 
of  it  and  to  add  the  latter  per  individual  to  the 
cost  of  rent,  clothing,  etc. 

5.  Then  to  divide  the  income  class  by  class  by  the 
total  cost  of  necessary  living  for  the  class,  and  thus 
ascertain  how  far  the  income  suffices  for  that  purpose. 


The  sum  set  out  is  th''s  : — 

Moderate  family  +  Cost  of  necessaries. 
Income. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  method  turns  on  :  (a)  the  exact- 
ness of  the  investigation  of  the  amount  of  income  ;  (b)  the 
reality  of  the  classification  of  the  families  ;  (c)  the  standard 
fixed  for  necessaries  and  its  applicability. 

Amount  of  Income. 

30.  As  to  the  first — the  exactness  of  the  investigation  of 
income. 

The  income  classes  are — 

A.  under  18s.  a  week. 

B.  18s.  and  under  21s. 

C.  21s.  and  under  30s. 

D.  Over  30s. 

E.  Servants. 

F.  Servant  keeping  class. 

G.  In  public  Institutions. 
The  population  dealt  with  is  75,000. 

The  inquiry  refers  to  46,754  people  or  11,560  families. 

The  inquiry  is  made  by  house  to  house  visitors,  and 
the  classes  are  settled  after  consultation  with  the  clergy, 
etc.,  and  as  towages,  after  general  consultation  with  em- 
ployers. 

Everything  depends  on  precision  in  regard  to  the 
income.    This  is  what  is  said  : — 

The  visitor  "  found  that  the  people  with  few  exceptions 
were  willing  to  supply  the  information  sought.  In  some 
cases  there  was  a  disposition  to  give  incorrect  information, 
but  experience  soon  enabled  him  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  facts  stated  p.  26, 
were  checked  by  neighbours  and  others." 

"  The  occupation  of  each  of  the  workers  was  ascertained 
and  sometimes  also  direct  information  regarding  the  wages 
earned.  Where  this  information  was  not  available  the  p.  27. 
wage  was  estimated.  In  the  case  of  skilled  workers  the 
wages  were  assumed  to  be  the  average  wage  which  obtains 
in  the  district  for  the  particular  trade."  These  "  it  is 
believed,  have  been  estimated  with  a  large  degree  of 
accuracy."  "  In  all  cases,  in  assuming  wages,  allowance 
has  been  made  for  short  time,  including  public  holidays 
not  paid  for,  also  over-time,  and  cost  of  tools,  etc."  (The 
italics  are  mine.)  This  allowance  is  based  on  information 
from  trade  unions,  masters,  etc. 

No  uniform  allowance  has  been  made  for  loss  of  wage 
through  illness,  but  in  the  estimates  of  short  time  some 
allowance  under  this  head  has  been  made. 

A  note  on  this — is  given  as  a  "  rough  indication  " — 2d.  27. 
a  week  in  a  sick  club  gives  7s.  6d.  for  six  weeks,  and  3s.  Gd. 
for  another  six  weeks  of  sickness. 

"  \Vorking  upon  these  lines,  the  earnings  of  every  wage 
earner  have  either  been  ascertained  or  carefully 
estimated." 

Afterwards  the  word  "  estimate  "  is  dropped,  and  the 
reader  cannot  but  think  he  is  dealing  with  actual  earnings. 
On  page  116  the  words  used  are  "the  total  earnings  of 
everj^  working  class  family  were  ascertained." 

31.  Now  to  make  some  comments  : — 

(a)  The  system  was  one  of  visitation  without  verification 
in  the  individual  case,  and  as  to  the  earnings  of  the  man, 
the  wife,  and  the  children,  this,  even  with  the  other  sources 
of  information  mentioned,  is  quite  insufficient — at  least,  it 
would  be  elsewhere. 

Take  at  random  a  few  families  visited  elsewhere  by 
people  of  long  experience — and  then  tested  by  verification  : 

(1)  Man  forty-five,  dock  labourer  ;  stated  earnings, 
12s.  to  18s.  ;  ages  and  stated  earnings  of  children  ; 
girl  nineteen  ;  boy  fourteen,  12s.  ;  total  stated, 
earnings,  24s.  to  30s.  ;  total  verified  earnings, 
average  41s. 

(2)  Man  thirty-five  ;  railway  labourer ;  stated 
earnings  23s.  ;  wife  5s.  ;  in  all  28s.  ;  total  verified 
earnings  33s.  ;  and  so  on. 

Obviously  visitation  without  verification  in  the  indi- 
vidual case  is  no  sufficient  means  for  ascertaining  the  truth. 

(6)  Next  the  special  examination  of  seemingly  "  doubt- 
ful "  cases  is  a  most  misleading  method — the  mquirer  is 
left  in  a  position  of  thinking  he  knows  he  is  right,  mthout 
knowing  where  he  may  be  wholly  wrong. 

(c)  Next,  the  assumption  that  the  skilled  worker  earned 
the  average  wage  of  the  district  is  quite  insufficient  in  com- 
piling accurate  data,  which  are  to  be  applied  to  famihes 
whose  incomes  are  to  be  treated  as  purchasing  necessaries 
in  very  small  amounts  per  consumer. 

(d)  Next,  if  deductions  are  made  from  the  wage — these 
should  be  set  out  in  their  money  value — that  the  sum  may 
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be  before  the  reader,  the  notes  quoted  above  are  no  real 
guide. 

P-  30.  (e)  Lastly,  as  to  the  earnings  of  children :  "A  girl  or  lad  " 

it  is  stated  "  will  pay  5s.  or  9s.  weekly,  while  a  man  will 
pay  9s.  or  14s.  to  the  household."  But  this  is  a  very  large 
variation  surely,  on  which  to  base  either  estimate  or 
average,  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts — a 
difference  of  55  per  cent.  Yet  what  the  child  actually 
gives  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the  family.  The 
family  is  the  social,  and  in  great  measure  the  industrial, 
unit.    Many  cases  could  be  quoted  in  support  of  this. 

The  great  variation  in  the  sums  available  from  children 
in  particular  cases  can  be  shown  by  reference  to  many 
instances.  The  variations  are  hardly  such  as  could  be 
dealt  with  by  general  average. 

32.  In  regard  to  the  statements  of  wages  Mr.  Bowley's 
paper  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society," 
vol.  Ixv.  of  30th  June,  1902,  page  359  may  be  considered. 
The  paper  is  a  note  on  wages  in  York,  1899  (B.S.  Rown- 
tree).  After  quoting  from  Mr.  Rowntree's  book  passages 
respecting  his  method  and  the  assessment  of  wages,  etc., 
Mr.  Bowley  writes  : — ■ 

"  These  figures  are  not  published  in  detail  in  the  book 
but  merged  in  family  incomes  and  grouped  together.  Mr. 
Rowntree,  however,  has  caused  the  statements  of  all  adult 
male  wage  earners  to  be  extracted  from  his  material."  On 
his  basis  the  wage  given  has  only  to  be  multipUed  by 
fifty-two,  to  give  the  annual  earning.  "  The  figures  are 
estimates,  and  in  some  cases  estimates  only  to  the  nearest 
round  number.  Thus,  in  many  of  the  skilled  trades  the 
average  weekly  wages  approximate  to  30s.  in  some  cases 
being  Is.  or  2s.  more,  in  others  Is.  or  2s.  less,  and  in  such 
cases  the  wages  are  entered  at  SOs."  Hence  "  the  marked 
grouping  is  very  noticeable,  indicating  that  the  gap  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  labour  is  more  perceptible  in  York 
than  in  London,  or  in  the  country  as  a  whole."  The  table 
divided  to  show  shilling  differences  is  suggestive.  The 
total  number  of  wage  earners  dealt  with  is  9,54:4:,  the  num- 
ber set  down  as  receiving  a  wage  of  20s.  is  1,532,  those  that 
receive  a  wage  of  19s.,  only  twenty-seven,  those  who 
receive  a  wage  of  21s.,  only  thirty-one.  Some  other  figures 
stand  thus  :  — 

At  23s.  -  -  -  499  At  30s.  -  -  -  2,398 
„  24s.  -  -  -  810  „  35s.  -  -  -  260 
„  25s.  -  -  -  394  ,.  40s.  -  -  -  420 
„  28s.     -    -    -  471 

The  intervening  entries  of  wage  have  but  small  numbers 
of  earners  entered  against  them. 

Thus  analysed,  it  is  clear  that  the  wage  table  suggests 
rounding  such  as  one  finds  in  census  work  in  the  case  of 
ages.  This  rounding  clearly  seems  due  to  the  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Rowntree,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  very  great 
defect,  especially  as  the  question  at  issue  is  the  ability 
to  utilise  a  small  income  for  the  purchase  of  very  small 
quantities  of  necessaries.  It  is  not  possible  logically  to 
connect  large  generalisations  as  to  wage  with  minute 
investments  of  the  generalised  wages  in  a  large  number 
of  particular  cases. 

CL.4.SSIFICATION  OF  THE  FAMILIES. 

^  33.  The  second  point  is  the  sufficiency  of  the  classifica- 

P-  tion  a,s  to  families.*    It  stands  thus  : — 

A.  =  Under  18s.  for  a  moderate  family. 

B.  =  18s.  and  under  21s.  for  a  moderate  family. 

C.  =21s.  and  under  30s.  for  a  moderate  family. 

D.  =over  30s.  for  a  moderate  family. 
34.  Some  points  may  be  noted: 

The  great  inequality  of  the  classes  as  measured  by 
income. 

Class  B  stands  at  18s.  under  21s. 

Class  C  stands  at  21s.  and  under  30s. 

Next  a  moderate  family=two  to  four  children — this  is 
an  element  of  great  variability  in  making  up  the  classes. 

Next  the  effect  of  this  adjustment  of  family  scale  to  in- 
come scale  is  remarkable ;  thus,  if  the  family  income  equals 
22s.  in  the  case  of  a  parent  and  four  children,  the  family 
is  put  in  C,  but  if  of  five  or  more,  it  is  pushed  down  at 
least  into  B.  The  difference  of  the  one  child  puts  the 
case  within  the  range  of  a  class  earning  18s.  and  under 
21s.,  instead  of  in  the  range  of  a  class  earning  21s.  and 
under  30s.,  and  strictly  the  case  might  be  pushed  even 
further  down  and  become  an  A  case 

So  again  with  a  family — income  27s.,  two  parents  and 
two  children  are  in  C,  but  if  they  have  only  one  child,  then 
in  D.    This  is  quite  arbitrary. 

How  the  question  stands  is  indicated  by  the  following 
note  on  Class  A.    Dividing  the  income  in  the  class  made 


up  in  accordance  with  the  rules  stated  above,  we  have- 
in  it  families  receiving  from  under  4s.  5d.  a  head  to  2s.  3d. 
per  head  or  less  : — 

Thus  A  equals  moderate  family  with  income  under  I83.  a- 
week. 

A  moderate  family  equals  two  parents  and  two  to  four 
children.  (2+2;  2  +  3;  2  +  4.) 

Eighteen  shillings  or  less  is  then  divisible  in  a  moderate 
family. 

Therefore  A  equals  any  sum  per  head  under  the  following 
figures : — 

(1)  A  equals 
18s.  (or  less) — 


s. 

2+2=4-5  ^ 

or  2-1-  3=3-6  /     per  head, 

or  2 -f  4=3-0  * 

(2)  If  there  is  one  parent  and  two  children,  or  two 
parents  and  one  child,  A  would  equal  any  sum  under  the 
following  figures :—  ' 

18s.  (or  less) — 

 =    6s.  per  head. 

1+2 
or  2-)-  1 

Unless  these  be  pushed  up  into  the  ISs.  to  21s.  class — 
Class  B. 

(3)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  immoderate  families 
in  A  must  remain  in  A. 

So  A  equals  not  only  the  above  in  (1)  but  often  im- 
moderate A  families  : — 
18s.  (or  less). 


2  +  2 
or  2  +  3 
or  2  +  4 

But  the  following  as  well  2  +  5  j  as  divisers  of  the 
2  +  6  )  18s.  or  less. 
(4)  And  into  A  are  also  pushed  all  the  immoderate 
families  from  B — earning  above  18s.  and  under  21s.,  and 
including  families  falling  to  it  from  B  to  A.  Taking  shilling 
divisions  the  range  covers  the  following  cases  :  — 
19s. 

2  +  5  or  6,  &c.,  children ; 
Which  =2-7s.  or  2 -38.,  &c.,  per  head. 
20s. 


2  +  5  or  6,  Ac,  children  ; 
Which  =2-8s.  or  2-5s.,  &c. ; 
21s. 


2  -f  5  or  6,  &c.,  children ; 
Which  =3s.  or  2-6s.,  &c. 

Therefore  A,  including  all  the  cases  in  (1)  (3)  and  (4) 
above,  covers  any  income  from  4-5s.  per  head  downwards. 

This  is  obviously  a  very  large  range— a  kind  of  sliding 
scale  of  income  checked  by  family  in  which  there  is  no 
underlying  principle  at  all.  For  the  question  must  be 
asked :  Are  these  classes  real  classes  ?  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative.  The  classes  are  but  groups 
more  or  less  indefinitely  formed  in  connection  with  differ- 
ences of  income  and  family.  They  are  not  based  upon 
any  real  characteristics;  nor  would  they  be  necessary 
for  Mr.  Rowntree's  purpose,  if  he  rested  his  case  upon 
observation  of  particular  instances  and  verified  material 
only. 

35.  Another  test  might  be  applied  on  Mr.Rowntree  s  hnes 
of  averaging.  I  have  taken  fourteen  families  at  hazard- 
not  famihes  in  Mr.  Rowntree's  book,  but  famihes  of  persons 
who  have  apphed  for  relief  to  a  Charity  Organisation  Com- 
mittee. «     .1.  .  J 

The  average  wage  of  the  fourteen  famines  as  returned 
at  23-14S.  In  five  of  the  fourteen  families  there  is  definite 
upward  movement.  These  omitted,  there  remain  nine 
famihes  with  an  average  wage  of  98.  This  aterage  wage 
would  bring  all  such  families  into  Class  A. 

But  as  the  following  notes  show,  the  relation  between 
average  wage  and  the  condition  of  the  families  in  the 
class  is  quite  unreal.    The  cases  are  as  follows  :— 
(a)  Pension  case,  12s.  6d.,  man  and  wife. 
(&)  Infirmary  case. 

(c)  Heavy  drinker. 

(d)  Discharged  summarily:    falsification  of  ac- 
counts. 


Ill 


(e)  Bad  eyes  ;  large  relief  ;  begging  ;  bad  temper. 
(/)  Old,  children  well  able  to  support,  second 
marriage  ;  family  quarrel. 

(g)  Weakly ;  casual  labourer ;  dependent  largely  on 
wife  and  children. 

(h)  Old,  son  "  disappeared  "  but  when  found  well 
able  to  help,  rent  10s. 

(i)  Drink. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  how  few  of  these  cases  the  question 
•of  difiBculty  or  "  poverty  "  is  one  of  income  as  against 
-expenditure.  By  reference  to  Class  A  in  Mr.  Rowntree's 
sample  of  fifty-one  entries  on  page  33  it  will  appear  that 
in  those  cases  too  the  true  issue  is  not  income  as  against 
-expenditure  but  social  habit.  Thus  in  his  fifty-one  cases 
three  are  cadger  cases,  two  are  mentally  deficient,  in  seven 
there  is  drink,  five  are  entered  as  large  families  but  not 
further  investigated;  and  twenty- two  are  set  down  as 
poor  law  relief  but  not  further  investigated. 

In  the  notes  of  these  sample  cases  there  is  no  statement 
■of  wages  or  of  finance  and  no  statement  of  ages.  It 
seems  doubtful  indeed  whether  such  evidence  was  ob- 
tained. It  it  were,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  modify  Mr. 
Howntree's  own  conclusions. 

Standard  fixed  fob  Necessaries. 
36.  We  turn  next  to  the  standard  fixed  for  necessaries 
and  its  applicability.  It  is  evident  that  the  investigation, 
so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  under  consideration,  does  not 
afford  a  basis  for  precise  numerical  results.  Yet  it  is  upon 
this  basis  that  the  utility  of  the  investigation  depends.  A 
food  test  is  next  applied.    This  is  done  in  two  ways. 

The  Local  Government  Board  issued  three  years  ago  a 
dietary  for  people  in  the  workhouses  and  infirmaries. 
There  were  three  conditions  mentioned  in  their  circular 
letter — 

(1)  The  inmates  were  examined  by  a  medical 
officer. 

(2)  There  were  "  plain  "  and  "  infirm  "  diets  ;  and 

(3)  There  were  children's  diets. 

"  Owing  to  the  great  difference  of  individual  appetites 
in  the  case  of  children,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
their  dietaries  the  prescribed  rations  represent  the  average 
allowance  for  a  group  of  children  and  not  the  amount  for 
a  particular  child." 

(4)  They  note  that  the  bread  allowance  is  excessive ; 
and ; 

(5)  They  note  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  waste 
food  which  should  be  checked. 

From  these  "  plain  "  dietaries  Mr.  Rowntree  has  made 
a  dietary  and  priced  it  according  to  the  contract  prices  of 
the  York  Board  of  Guardians. 

Next  he  has  divided  his  families  as  grouped  on  the  above 
plans  between  "  Poverty  lines." 

Primary  Poverty  population,  7,230 ;  families,  1,463. 
Secondary  Poverty  (or  self-caused),  13,072. 
The  "  Primary  Poverty  "  he  has  divided  into  six  sections 
according  to  immediate  cause. 
Households  affected.  Immediate  cause. 

403  Death  of  chief  wage  earner, 

15-63. 

146  Illness  or  old  age  of  chief  wage 

earner,  5*11. 
38  Chief  wage  earner  out  of  work, 

2.31. 

51  Irregularity  of  work,  2*83. 

187  Large  family,  22-16. 

640  Regular  work  and  low  wages, 

51-96. 

The  whole  makes  9  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Taking  these  sections  Mr.  Rowntree  makes  budgets 
charging  the  cost  of  food  as  above,  showing  a  deficiency  for 
the  section  and  then  working  it  out  per  family.  Each 
adult  is  taken  as  requiring  an  equal  amount  according 
to  the  standard  of  an  average  man. 

37.  To  pass  to  comment.  The  result  of  all  this  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  unreal,  in  spite  of  its  being  set  down  in 
seemingly  precise  statistics.  Thus  the  consumption  of 
the  food  depends  not  on  an  average  of  the  consumption 
-  of  adults  but  on  the  digestive  powers  of  those  who  partake 
of  it.  Thus  the  old  would  take  less,  the  young  more  ;  but 
no  ages  are  given.  Weight  and  size  would  tell ;  but  the 
standard  figures  apply  only  to  a  man  of  eleven  stone. 
The  waste  which  is  made  in  the  workhouse  need  not  be 
made  in  the  home ;  but  here  it  is  not — on  this  method, 
cannot  be,  taken  into  account.  Optional  variations  in 
diet,  which  are  petty  in  themselves,  but  stand  for  much 
in  individual  cases,  are  also  necessarily  ignored. 


The  method  might  be  of  use  if  applied  to  individuals  who 
had  been  medically  examined,  but  here  it  is  applied  to  the 
average  of  a  class  whose  physical  condition  has  not  been 
examined,  in  conjunction  with  a  statement  of  income 
which  is  after  all  only  an  estimate. 

Then  as  to  the  standard  itself.  Mr.  Rowntree  requires 
in  all  classes  3,500  calories  per  diem,  food  being  analysed 
into  calories,  i.e.,  into  degrees  of  heat  productivity.  The 
value  of  the  food  as  a  source  of  energy  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  heat  it  produces  on  complete  combustion.  The 
insufficiency  of  this  method  has  been  recognised  and  it  can- 
not be  taken  as  finally  settled — certainly  it  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted without  demur  as  here  appUed. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made  are  mostly  on  in- 
mates of  Institutions  under  known  conditions  and  living 
healthy  hves.  From  these  experiments  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  a  healthy  man  of  eleven  stone  weight  and  doing 
a  moderate  amount  of  muscular  work  must  have  from 
3,000  to  3,500  calories  if  his  needs  are  to  be  fully  covered. 
"  Standard  dietaries."  it  is  urged,  "  are  only  of  limited  use 
....  only  drawn  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  typical  indivi- 
duals living  under  known  conditions  and  doing  a  moderate 
amount  of  muscular  work."  Further,  the  calories  needed 
vary  according  to  occupation :  so  a  clerk  at  his  desk  is 
stated  to  require  only  2,500  calories,  a  man  at  moderate 
work,  such  as  house-painting,  2,631,  a  navvy  at  hard 
labour,  a  highly  paid  man,  3,513.  A  point  like  this  makes 
the  greatest  difference  in  Mr.  Rowntree's  divisors ;  but  for 
it  he  makes  no  allowance. 

Many  other  points  may  be  mentioned,  but  one  will 
suffice.  In  the  case  of  women  Dr.  Dunlop  states  that 
"their  food  requirements  have  received  comparatively 
little  attention,"'  yet  these  elaborate  calculations,  with  some 
modifications,  are  applied  to  them  as  they  are  to  men. 
For  all  working  male  ordinary  persons,  except  those  of 
more  than  usual  size,  twelve  stone  in  their  clothes,  ani 
doing  ordinary  work.  Dr.  Dunlop  furnishes  dietaries 
amply  sufficient  which  would  cost  say,  2d.,  a  meal. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  Mr.  Rowntree's  method 
is  extremely  speculative,  that  the  information  on  which 
it  is  based  is  far  from  sufficient,  and  that  neither  method 
nor  information  provide  the  material  that  would  be 
required  for  drawing  trustworthy  "  poverty  lines,"  if, 
indeed,  such  a  task  could  be  accomplished  at  all  with 
scientific  scrutiny  in  reference  to  a  large  population.  Ab 
least  any  inquiry  should  be  restricted  to  observed  data, 
to  actual  counts,  and  to  classifications  founded  on  social 
habit. 

A  Contrast. 
38.  One  contrast  may  be  added. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  applying  his  method  to  Londo  i 
concludes  that  "  after  deducting  loafers  and  criminals, 
29-8  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  in  perpetual  poverty, 
owing  to  the  family  earnings  being  less  than  21s.  a  week." 

Mr.  Rowntree,  copying  Mr.  Booth's  method,  con- 
cludes that  9-91  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  York, 
which,  he  holds,  is  generally  representative  of  urban  popu- 
lation, have  earmngs  insufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  merely  physical  health. 

Mr.  Booth  includes  in  his  29-8  per  cent,  those  (see 
above)  with  18s.  to  21s.  a  week  who  are  "  neither  ill- 
nourished  nor  ill-clad  according  to  any  standard  that 
can  reasonably  be  used."  On  the  other  hand,  he  "  does 
not  enter  into  questions  of  economical  or  wasteful  expendi- 
ture." Accordingly  Mr.  Booth  counts  as  in  the  same 
perpetual  poverty  ahke  the  wasters  and  the  well- nourished 
and  well- clad. 

Mr.  Rowntree  calculates,  as  he  believes,  those  whose 
poverty  is  due  to  their  own  fault  at  18-51,  and  those 
who  have  insufficient  earnings  etc.,  at  9-91,  in  all  28-42, 
and  fortifies  his  conclusion  by  the  similarity  of  his  figures 
to  Mr.  Booth's. 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  no  real  similarity.  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  ignores  economical  or  wasteful  expenditure,  and 
includes  the  well-clad  and  well-nourished  and  makes  a 
percentage  of  28-8. 

Mr.  Rowntree  recognises  wasteful  expenditure  or  self- 
caused  poverty,  and  finds  none  in  his  class  provided  with 
sufficient  means  to  command  the  necessaries  of  Ufe — 
none  well -clad  and  well-nourished — and  makes  a  percent- 
age of  28-42. 

How  these  percentages  have  been  arrived  at  has  been 
shown  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
consistent  one  with  another,  nor  either  of  them  based 
on  sufficient  information. 

C.  S.  Loch. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


INSANITARY  AND  OVERCROWDED  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 


This  Memorandum  is  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  the 
following  questions,  and  is  confined  within  the  scope 
covered  by  those  questions  ;  it  is  not  intended  to  deal 
with  Ireland,  nor  in  any  detail  with  Scotland. 

I.  What  is  the  state  of  the  law  on  the  liability  of  owners 
and  occupiers  of  house  property  in  respect  of  insanitary 
or  overcrowded  conditions  ? 

II.  What  powers  has  the  local  authority  to  bring  home 
this  responsibility  to  the  persons  implicated,  and  how 
can  it  be  made  to  exercise  those  powers  ? 

III.  What  checks  exist  upon  bad  building  in  the  case 
of  new  tenements,  and  how  are  they  enforced  ? 

Inteodtjctoey. 

The  general  law  with  regard  to  housing  in  England 
and  Scotland  is  contained  in  two  sets  of  Acts,  viz.,  the 
Public  Health  Acts  and  the  Housing  Acts.  Of  these 
the  following  contain  provisions  bearing  upon  the  points 
discussed  in  this  Memorandum  :  — 

1.  Public  Health  Act,  1875—38  &  .39  Vict.,  c.  55. 

2.  Public  Health  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1890— 
53&54  Vict.,c.  59. 

3.  PubUc  Health  (London)  Act,  1891—54  &  55  Vict., 
c.  76. 

4.  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897— 60  &  61  Vict., 
c.  38. 

5.  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885 — 48  & 
49  Vict.,  c.  72  (see  note  under  II.,  3). 

6.  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890 — 
53  &  54  Vict.,  c.  70. 

7.  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1903—3  Edw. 
VII.,  c.  39. 

Of  the  above  (1)  and  (2)  apply  to  England  outside  London, 
(3)  to  London,  and  (4)  to  Scotland,  (5)  and  (6)  to  England 
and  Scotland,  and  (7)  to  England  alone.  There  are 
various  other  minor  Amendment  Acts,  etc.,  which  need 
not  be  referred  to  here. 

A  most  useful  book  on  the  subject  of  housing,  both 
from  a  practical  and  legal  point  of  view,  is  The  Housing 
Handbook,*  by  W.  Thompson,  published  recently  by  the 
National  Housing  Reform  Council. 

L' 

I. — Liabilities  of  owners  and  occupiers  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts. 

The  liabilities  of  o^vners  and  occupiers  under  the  above 
Acts  are  many  and  various,  and  subject  to  different 
conditions.  An  attempt  is  here  made  to  classify  them 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

A.  Where  the  owner  or  occupier  is  expressly  obliged 
or  forbidden  to  perform  or  permit  any  act  or  thing. 

B.  Where  no  legal  liability  rests  with  the  owner  or 
occupier  until  he  receives  notice  from  the  local 
authority.  On  default  of  performance  after  notice, 
penalty  attached. 

C.  Same  as  B.,  but  no  penalty  attached  (except,  in 
most  cases,  liability  to  pay  the  local  authority's 
expenses  for  performing  the  work). 

(The  references  given  are  to  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  except  where  otherwise  stated.  There  are  corres- 
ponding sections  in  nearly  every  case  in  the  London  and 
Scotland  +  Acts — for  a  tabular  statement  of  these  see 
Thompson,  App.,  p.  72.) 

A. — It  is  unlawful  to  build  or  rebuild  any  house  in  an 
urban  di..trict  without  covered  and  properly  constructed 
drains.    £50  penalty  for  contravention  of  this  section. 

S.  25. 


*  ]\[ote. — This  book  was  published  before  the  passing 
of  the  Housing  Act,  1903. 

t  iVo<e. — The  Scotch  Act,  later  in  date  than  the  English 
Act,  contains  in  some  respects  fuller  and  stronger 
provisions. 


It  is  unlawful  in  an  urban  district,  without  the  consent  - 
of  the  local  authority,  to  build  over  a  sewer  or  under  a 
carriage-way.    Forfeit  of  £5  to  the  local  authority,  and' 
40s.  for  every  day  on  which  the  offence  continues  after 
notice  given.  S.  26. 

It  is  unlawful  to  build  or  rebuild  any  house  without 
a  sufficient  water-closet,  earth-closet  or  privy,  and  an 
ashpit  furnished  with  proper  doors  and  coverings.    £20  • 
penalty  for  contravention  of  this  enactment.  S.  35. 

It  is  unlawful  to  erect  any  new  building  on  groimd 
filled  up  with  offensive  matter.  Penalty  £5  and  40s. 
a  day.  53-4  Vict.  c.  59,  S.  25. 

It  is  unlawful  to  remove,  or  obstruct  the  local  authority 
in  removing,  any  matters  which  the  local  authority  are 
authorised  by  the  section  to  remove,  i.e.,  house  refuse,  etc. 
£5  penalty  for  each  offence.  S.  42. 

It  is  unlawful  in  an  urban  district — 

(a)  To  keep  pigs  in  any  dwelhng-house  or  so  as  to  be 
a  nuisance. 

(&)  To  suffer  waste  or  stagnant  water  to  remain  in 
any  dwelling-house  for  twenty-four  hours  after 
notice  by  the  local  authority, 
(c)  To  allow  the  contents  of  any  privy,  etc.,  to  over- 
flow or  soak  out. 
40s.  penalty  for  each  offence,  and  5s.  a  day  during  con- 
tinuance. S.  47. 

It  is  unlawful  to  let  or  occupy  cellar-dwellings  (includ- 
ing any  vault  or  underground  room)  built  or  rebuilt  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  not  lawfully  let  or  occupied  at 
the  date  of  the  Act. 

It  is  unlawful  to  let  or  occupy  any  cellar-dwellings 
whatever,  except  under  certain  conditions 

Twenty  shillings  penalty  for  each  offence  for  every  day 
during  which  the  offence  continues  after  notice  from 
local  authority.  After  two  convictions  within  three 
months.  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  may  order 
premises  to  be  closed.  Ss.  71-75. 

The  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall — 

(a)  Register   his    lodging-house.    £5    penalty    and  ' 
40s.  a  day. 

(b)  Lime-wash  the  walls.    40s.  penalty. 

(c)  Give  notice  of  fever  or  infectious  disease  to  the 
medical  officer  and  relieving  officer.  £5  penalty 
and  40s.  a  day. 

After  three  convictions,  Court  may  disqualify  for  keep- 
ing a  common  lodging-house. 

Ss.  77,  82,  84,  86-88,  and  see  53-4  Vict.  c.  59,  S.  32. 

B.  Obligation  on  owner  or  occupier,  after  notice  from 

local  authority,  to  repair  drains,  privies,  etc. 

Ten  shillings  penalty  for  every  day  during  which  he 
makes  default.  "  S.  41,  53-4  Vict.  c.  59.  S.  19. 

Obligation  on  occupier  to  obey  bye-laws,  if  made, 
imposing  on  occupier  duty  of  cleansing  of  footways  and 
pavements,  removal  of  house  refuse,  etc.,  and,  when  the 
local  authority  themselves  undertake  or  contract  for  the 
work  of  removal,  duties  in  connection  Avith  such  removal 
so  as  to  facihtate  the  work  of  collection,  and  (in  urban 
district)  prevention  of  nuisances,  etc.  Penalty  may  be 
attached  by  bye-laws  of  £5  and  40s.  for  each  day  after 
notice  of  offence.    Ss.  44,  183,  53-4  Vict.  c.  59,  Ss.  26,  29. 

ObUgation  on  owner  or  occupier,  after  notice  from 
local  authority,  to  whitewash  and  purify  any  house. 
Ten  shillings  penalty  for  every  day  during  which  he 
makes  default.  S.  46. 

Obligation,  in  urban  districts,  to  remove  manure,  etc., 
from  mews  after  public  notice  by  urban  authority  for 
periodical  removal.  Penalty  20s.  for  each  day  while 
accumulation  continues.  S.  50. 

Obligation  on  keeper   of  common  lodging-house,  if 
required  by  local  authority,  to  afiSx  a  notice  to  such  , 
house  with  the  words  "  Registered  Common  Lodging - 
House."    £5  penalty  and  10s.  a  day.  S.  79. 
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Obligation  on  owner  or  keeper  of  common  lodging- 
house,  after  notice  by  local  authority,  to  obtain  proper 
water  supply.  If  notice  not  complied  with,  local  authority 
may  remove  house  from  the  Register  during  default    S.  81. 

ObUgation  on  keeper  of  common  lodging-house,  if 
required  by  local  authority,  to  report  as  to  vagrants 
lodging  there.    £5  penalty  and  40s.  a  day.        Ss.  8^,  86. 

Obligation  on  keeper  of  common  lodging-house  to  admit 
any  officer  of  the  local  authority  to  inspect  the  premises, 
when  required.    £5  penalty.  S.  85. 

Obligation  on  any  person  by  whose  default  a  "  Nuisance" 
has  arisen,  or  on  the  owner  or  occupier,  after  notice  by  the 
local  authority  to  abate  such  nuisance.  On  non-com- 
pliance with  notice,  liability  to  appear  before  Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction  on  complaint  by  local  authority. 
£5  penalty  and  order  to  abate  or  prohibiting  recurrence  or 
for  both  abatement  and  prohibition.  If  nuisance  renders 
a  house  unfit  for  human  habitation,  an  order  may  be 
made  prohibiting  its  use  till  habitable.  On  disobedience 
to  order  for  abatement,  10s.,  or  for  prohibition,  20s.  a 
day  penalty.  After  two  convictions  for  overcrowding 
within  three  months  an  order  for  closing  the  house  may 
be  made.  Appeal  to  quarter  sessions,  and  other  regula- 
tions. Ss.  91,  94-99,  103-109,  269. 

Note. —In  the  above  sections  "  nuisance  "  is  defined  to 
mean  a  number  of  things,  including  "  any  premises  in  such 
a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health"  and 
"  any  house  or  part  of  a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  whether 
or  not  members  of  the  same  family." 

Obligations  to  obey  building,  etc.  bye-laws — penalty 
may  be  attached  by  bye-laws  of  £5  and  40s.  for  each  day 
after  notice  of  offence. 

Ss.  157-159,  183. 
53-4  Vict.  c.  59,  s.  23. 
Obligation  to  obey  bye-laws,  fixing  number  of  occupiers 
etc.,  drainage,  etc.,  and  cleansing,  etc.  of  houses  let  in 
lodging?  other  than  common  lodging  houses.  Penalty 
may  be  attached  by  bye-laws  of  £5  and  40s.  for  each  day 
after  notice  of  offence. 

Ss.  90,  183,  48-9,  Vict.  c.  72,  s.  8. 

Prohibition  to  any  person  to  use  or  suffer  the  use  of 
rooms  over  privies,  etc.  (except  water  and  earth  closets), 
as  dwelling  or  sleeping  rooms.  Penalty,  after  seven 
days  notice,  of  £40  or  10s.  a  day.     53-4  Vict.  c.  59,  s.  24. 

Obligation  on  keeper  of  common  lodging  house  to  obey 
bye-laws  for  fixing,  etc.,  the  number  of  lodgers,  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  for  promoting  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  for  giving  notices  and  taking  precautions 
in  the  case  of  infectious  diseases,  and  for  well  ordering 
of  common  lodging  house.  Penalty  may  be  attached 
by  byelaws  of  £5  and  40s.  for  each  day  after  notice  of 
offence.  Ss.  80^  183. 

C. — Obligation  on  owner  or  occupier,  after  notice  from 
local  authority,  to  drain  undrained  house.  S.  23 

Obligation  on  owner  or  occupier,  after  notice  from 
local  authority,  to  provide  proper  privy  accommodation. 

S.  36. 

Obligation,  in  urban  districts,  on  person  to  whom  it 
belongs,  or  occupier  of  premises,  to  remove  accumulation 
of  manure,  etc.,  on  notice  from  inspector  of  nuisances. 

S.  49. 

Obligation  on  owner  to  provide  sufficient  water  supply, 
after  notice  from  local  authority.  S.  62. 

2.  Liabilities  of  owners  and  occwpiers  under  the  Housing 
Acts. 

The  Housing  Acts,  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  affect 
the  owner  or  occupier  directly.  They  lay  upon  the  local 
authority  certain  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  give 
them  certain  powers  of  dealing  with  house  property. 
The  position  of  the  owner  and  occupier  is  of  course  in- 
directly affected,  but  it  seems  better  to  deal  with  the 
Housing  Acts  under  the  next  section  of  this  Memorandum. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  which  may  be  men- 
tioned here — 

(a)  If  in  any  way  an  owner  or  occupier  obstructs 
the  carrjring  out  of  the  provisions  of  Part  II.  of  the 
Act  of  1890,  with  respect  to  any  house,  the  court  may 
order  the  owner  or  occupier  to  permit  the  provisions 
to  be  carried  out.  On  failure  to  comply  with  such 
order,  penalty  of  £20  a  day  as  long  as  the  failure 
continues.  53-4  Vict,  c.  70  s.  51. 

(h)  In  any  contract  for  letting  for  habitation  by 
persons  of  the  working  classes  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house,  there  shall  be  implied  a  condition  that  the 
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house  is  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit  for  human 
habitation.  The  above  only  applies  to  contracts 
made  after  August  14th,  1883. 

The  above  is  extended  by  the  Act  of  1903,  so  as  to 
apply,  as  regards  any  contract  made  after  the  passing 
of  the  later  Act,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary.  53-4  Vict.  c.  70,  S.  75. 

3  Edw.  7.  c.  39,  S.  12. 

II. 

1.  Powers  *  o/  Local  Authorities  t  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts. 

(The  references  given  are  to  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  except  where  otherwise  stated.  There  are  in  nearly 
every  case  corresponding  sections  in  the  London  and 
Scotland  Acts. J  For  a  tabular  statement  cf  these,  see 
Thompson,  App.  p.  72.) 

Obligation  to  give  notice  to  owner  or  occupier  to  drain 
undrained  houses.  If  notice  to  drain  not  complied  with, 
local  authority  may  do  the  work  and  recover  expenses. 

S.  23. 

Power  to  urban  authority  to  give  notice  as  to  buildings 
built  over  sewers,  or  cellars,  etc.,  constructed  under 
carriage  ways.  Power  to  pull  down  such  buildings,  etc. 
and  to  recover  expenses.  S.  26. 

Obligation,  on  report  of  surveyor  or  inspector  of  nuis- 
ances, to  give  notice  to  owner  or  occupier  to  provide 
a  sufficient  "  water-closet,  earth-closet,  or  privy,  and  an 
ashpit  furnished  with  proper  doors  and  coverings  "  in 
any  house.  If  notice  to  make  such  provision  not  com- 
plied with  by  o\vner,  local  authority  may  do  the  work 
and  recover  expenses.  S.  36. 

Obligation  to  provide  that  all  drains,  etc.,  within 
district  are  constructed  and  kept  so  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance 
or  injurious  to  health.  S.  40. 

Power  to  examine  drains,  privies,  etc.,  on  complaint 
of  nuisance  by  any  person,  and  obligation  (if  found  in- 
sanitary), to  order  alterations.  If  order  not  complied 
with,  local  authority  may  do  the  work  and  recover  expenses. 

S.  41. 

53-4  Vict.  c.  59,  s.  19. 

Obligation  to  provide  for  cleansing  of  streets,  footways, 
etc.,  removal  of  house  refuse,  etc.,  and  cleansing  of  privies, 
etc.  Local  authority  may  themselves  undertake,  or 
contract  for,  these  matters,  and  must  do  so  if  required 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  If  they  themselves 
undertake  or  contract  for  removal  of  house  refuse  or 
cleansing  of  privies,  etc.,  they  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
5s.  a  day,  payable  to  occupier,  for  neglect  to  carry  out 
the  work.  Where  they  do  not  themselves  undertake  or 
contract  for  cleansing  footways,  etc.,  removing  refuse, 
or  cleansing  privies,  etc.,  they  may  make  bye-laws  im- 
posing the  duty  on  the  occupier  ;  this  does  not  extend 
to  the  cleansing  of  streets.  Urban  authority  may  also 
make  bye-laws  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances  arising 
from  snow,  filth,  ashes,  etc.,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
keeping  animals  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  health.    Ss.  42-4. 

ObUgation,  on  certificate  of  medical  officer  or  any  two 
doctors,  to  give  notice  to  owner  or  occupier  to  whitewash 
and  purify  insanitary  houses.  If  notice  not  complied 
with,  local  autliority  may  do  the  work  and  recover  ex- 
penses. S.  46. 

Power  to  take  proceedings  for  cleansing  offensive 
ditches.  s.  48. 

Obligation  (in  urban  districts)  on  inspector  of  nuisances 
to  give  notice  for  removal  of  manure,  etc.  If  notice  not 
compUed  with  urban  authority  may  sell  manure  and 
recover  balance  of  expenses  from  owner  of  manure  or 
occupier.  g.  49^ 

Power  to  give  notice  for  periodical  removal  of  manure 
from  mews,  &c.,  in  urban  districts.  S.  50. 

Power  to  give  notice  as  to  stagnant  water  in  a  house. 
Obligation  to  abate  certain  nuisances  §  ;  and  recover 
expenses  from  occupier.  g.  47. 

*  In  this  part  of  the  Memorandum  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  a  mere  "  power  "  given  to  the  local  author- 
ity and  a  power  coupled  with  a  duty,  i.e.,  an  obligation  ; 
between  "  may  "  and  "  shall." 

I  Rural  District  Councils  can  obtain  many  powers  of 
an  Urban  District  Council  under  the  Public  Health  Acts 
by  applying  to  Local  Government  Board  to  be  invested 
with  the  particular  urban  power  required. 

t  See  note  on  preceding  page. 

§  See  preceding  page. 
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Obligation,  on  report  of  surveyor,  to  give  notice  to 
owner  requiring  him  to  obtain  an  adequate  water  supply  ; 
if  notice  not  complied  with,  local  authority  may  do  the 
work  and  recover  expenses.  S.  62. 

Power  to  give  notice  to  persons  illegally  letting  or 
occupying  cellar  dwellings.  Power  to  close  cellar-dwellings 
on  direction  by  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction. 

Ss.  73,  75. 

Obligation  to  keep  register  of  common  lodging-houses, 
to  inspect  and  approve  by  an  officer,  and  to  make  bye-laws 
for  the  regulation  thereof.  Power  to  require  water- 
supply  and  to  order  reports,  etc.  Ss.  76-89. 

Power  to  make  bye -laws  for  the  regulation  of  houses 
let  in  lodgings  (other  than  "  common  lodging-houses.") 

S.  90. 

48-9  Vict.  c.  72.  Ss.,  8,  10. 

Obligation  to  inspect  for  nuisances,*  and  to  enforce  pro- 
visions of  Act  in  order  to  abate  the  same. 

Obligation  to  give  notice  to  owner  or  occupier  to  abate 
on  receipt  of  information.  On  non-compliance,  obligation 
to  make  comjilaint  to  justice. 

Ss.  91-95. 

Power  of  entry  where  order  for  abatement  of  nuisance 
has  been  made,  and  to  abate  the  nuisance  and  recover 
expenses.  S.  98. 

Power  of  entry  into  any  premises  for  examination  as 
to  existence  of  nuisance,  etc.,  etc.  S.  102. 

If  local  authority  make  default,  Local  Government 
Board  may  authorise  police  officer  to  institute  proceedings. 

S.  106. 

Power  to  apply  in  certain  cases  for  closing  order  against 
overcrowded  house.  S.  109. 

Power  to  urban  authority',  and  in  most  of  the  following 
cases  to  rural  authority,  if  invested  with  urban  powers  or 
to  a  limited  extent  where  Part  II.  of  Public  Health  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890  is  adopted,  to  make  bye-laws  with 
respect  to  the  level  width  and  construction  of  new  streets, 
and  provisions  for  the  sewerage  of  new  streets,  the  con- 
struction of  foundations,  roofs,  walls,  and  chimneys  of 
new  buildings,  open  space  about  buildings,  the  ventila- 
tion, drainage,  and  closing  of  buildings,  water  closets, 
earth  closets,  privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools  in  connection 
with  buildings,  the  supply  of  water  for  closets,  the 
structure  of  floors,  hearths,  and  staircases,  and  the 
height  of  rooms,  the  paving  of  yards,  etc.,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  means  of  access  foi  removal  of  refuse. 

Notice  to  be  given  of  laying  out  streets  or  erection  of 
buildings  :  power  of  inspection. 

Power  t  >  enforce  observation  of  such  bye-laws  by  pull- 
ing down  buildings  wrongly  constructed,  etc.,  and  to 
recover  expenses.  Ss.  157-159. 

53-4  Vict.  c.  59.  s.  23. 

Power  to  give  notice  to  persons  illegally  occupying  rooms 
over  privies.  53-4  Vict.  c.  59.  s.  24. 

Power  to  urban  authority  to  cause  to  be  swept  and 
cleaned  common  courts  and  passages,  and  to  recover 
expenses.  53-4  Vict.  c.  59.  s.  27. 

All  offences  and  penalties,  etc.,  are  to  be  prosecuted 
and  recovered  in  manner  provided  by  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Acts.  S.  251. 


2.  Power  to  enforce  carrying  out  of  duties  of  Local  Authority 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

ObUgation  for  Local  Government  Board,  on  receiving 
complaint  that  a  local  authority  has  made  default  in 
providing  sewers  or  water  supply,  or  in  enforcing  any 
provisions  of  the  Act  which  it  is  their  duty  to  enforce,  to 
make  an  order  limiting  the  time  for  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  If  duty  not  performed  by  the  time  limited, 
power  to  enforce  order  by  Mandamus,  or  in  the  alternative 
to  appoint  some  one  to  carry  out  the  duty,  and  recover 
expenses  from  the  local  authority.  S.  299. 


For  definition,  see  preceding  page. 


3   Powers  of  Local  Authorities  under  the  Housing 
Acts* 

The  main  Housing  Act  is  the  Act  of  1890.    This  is 
divided  into  three  parts  : — 

Part  I.  provides  for  the  clearing  of  unhealthy  areas, 
and  making  improvement  schemes ;  this  part 
applies  to  London,  boroughs,  and  urban  districts. 

Part  II.  provides  for  the  closing  or  demolition  of  in- 
dividual insanitary  houses,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  small  unhealthy  areas ;  this  part  applies  to 
London,  boroughs,  urban  districts,  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

Part  III.  provides  for  building  new  houses  for  the 
working  classes.    This  part  is  adoptive. 

The  whole  Act  applies,  with  modifications,  to  Scotland  ; 
but  the  Act  of  1903  does  not  apply  to  Scotland. 

Part  III.  does  not  affect  owners  or  occupiers  of  insanitary 
dwellings,  and  is  therefore  outside  the  scope  of  this  Mem- 
orandum. The  references  hereunder  given  are  to  the  Act 
of  1890,  except  when  stated  to  be  to  the  Act  of  1903. 

A.  As  to  the  Clearing  of  unhealthy  areas. 

On  an  official  representation,  local  authority  shall  pro- 
ceed to  make  an  improvement  scheme.  S.4. 

Note. — This  official  representation  means  representation 
by  a  medical  officer  of  health.  Any  twelve  ratepayers,  or 
two  justices,  may  complain  to  the  medical  officer,  and  he  is 
bound  to  make  a  representation. 

Any  twelve  ratepayers,  on  default  of  medical  officer, 
may  appeal  to  the  confirming  authority  {see  helow,  S.  8.) 

S.S.  5,  16  ;  3  Edw.  7.  c.  39.  S.4.  (2). 

Notice  to  be  served  on  owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers  of 
lands  proposed  to  be  taken  compulsorily. 

S.  7.  ;  3  Edw.  7.  c.  39.  s.  5.  (1). 

All  improvement  schemes  of  the  local  authority  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  Secretary  of  Statel  (Home  Office)  in 
Londoti,  and  by  the  Local  Government  Board  outside 
London.  S.S. 

The  Act  goes  on  to  deal  with  procedure  on  making  an 
improvement  scheme,  rehousing,  etc. 

B.  As  to  the  closing  etc.,  of  insanitary  houses,  and  the 
clearing  of  small  unhealthy  areas. 
Obligation  on  the  medical  officer  to  represent  to  the 
local  authority  any  dwelling  house  unfit  for  habitation. 
Any  four  householders,  and  in  rural  parishes,  a  parish 
council,  may  complain  to  the  medical  officer,  who  is  then 
bound  to  inspect  and  report.  Such  householders,  on 
default  of  action  by  local  authority,  may  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

S.S.  30,  31 ;  56  and  57.  Vict.  c.  73,  s.  6  (2). 

Obligation  on  local  authority  to  inspect  their  district, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  take  proceedings  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  for  closing  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
By  the  Act  of  1903,  a  closing  order  may  be  obtained, 
where  a  house  is  not  capable  of  being  made  fit  for 
human  habitation,  against  an  owner  or  occupier  without 
previously  serving  notice  on  him  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

S.  32;   3  Edw.  7.  c.  39.  s.  8. 

After  closing  order,  there  may  be  a  demolition  order  ;  if 
owner  fails  to  execute  order,  local  authority  may  do  the 
work.  S.S.  33,  34. 

In  the  case  of  "  obstructive  "  (i.e.  preventing  ventila- 
tion, etc.)  buildings,  on  representation  by  medical  officer 
or  any  four  householders,  local  authority  may  give  notice 
to  owner  ;  after  hearing  his  objections,  may  order  demoh- 
tion  of  building.    May  purchase  the  premises  and  pull 

*iVo<e.— The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885.  is 
almost  entirely  repealed,  but  the  following  section  (S.7) 
remains  and  is  most  noteworthy  as  a  solemn  invitation  to 
local  authorities  to  perform  their  duty:  — 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  local  authority  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  pubhc  health  and 
local  government  to  put  in  force  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  may  arise  the  powers  with  which  they  are  in- 
vested so  as  to  secure  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  all 
premises  within  the  area  under  the  control  of  such  autho- 
rity." 

t  But  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be 
assigned  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  Order  in 
Council.  3.  Edw.  7.  o.  39.  s.  2  (1). 
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down  the  building  themselves,  or  allow  owner  to  retain 
premises  under  conditions.  S.  38. 

Procedure  as  to  improvement  schemes*  for  small  areas. 

Ss.  39  

4.  As  to  the  carrying  out  of  duties  of  Local  Authorities 
under  the  Housing  Acts,  and  powers  to  enforce  such 
carrying  out. 

As  regards  Part  I.  of  the  Act  of  1890,  the  Local  Author- 
ity are  bound  to  act :  — 

(a.)  On  the  representation  of  the  medical  officer  t- 

S.4. 

(6)  On  order  by  the  confirming  authority. 
Such  order  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus— 

S.  10  ;  3  Ewd.  7  c.  39,  s.4  (1). 
jAs  regards  Part  II.  of  the  Act  of  1890,  the  Local  Author- 
i  ty  are  bound  to  act :  — 

(a)  On  the  representation  of  the  medical  officer — f 

S.30. 

(b)  As  regards  urban  authorities  outside  London, 
on  Order  by  the  Local  Government  Board  which 
is  made  binding  on  the  local  authority.  S.31. 

Note. — There  is  no  provision  for  enforcing  such  Order,  but 
as  the  Order  is  made  binding  on  the  local  authority  it  would 
appear  to  be  enforceable  by  mandamus. 

(c)  On  information  given  in  the  course  of  inspection. 

S.32. 

{d)  As  regards  "  obstructive  "  buildings,  on  repre- 
sentation of  medical  officer,  or  of  four  householders. 

S38. 

(e)  If  County  Council,  on  default  of  action  by  Rural 
District  Council  or  by  Borough  Council  in  London : 
no  supervision,  however,  over  boroughs  elsewhere, 
and  urban  districts.  S.45. 


*  In  London  outside  the  city  in  improvement  schemes 
under  Part  II.,  the  borough  councils  are  the  local  authority ; 
under  Part  I.,  the  county  council. 

t  The  renewals  of  the  appointment  of  medical  officers 
of  health  who  have  not  permanent  appointments  are  by 
the  Public  Health  Acts  vested  in  the  local  authority,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  no  direct  power  of 
interference,  though  where  a  moiety  of  the  salary  is  re- 
payable out  of  the  local  taxation  account,  the  approval  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  a  new  appointment  is 
required.  Where  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  appointed 
permanently  under  the  Local  Government  Board's  ap- 
proval he  cannot  be  removed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Board. 

+  This  does  not  apply  to  the  clearing  of  small  unhealthy 
areas ;  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  obligation  on  the 
local  authority  in  this  respect,  unless  they  are  themselves 
of  opinion  that  action  should  be  taken. 


III. 

The  chief  checks  upon  building  in  the  case  of  new 
tenements  are  imposed  in  London  by  the  London  Build- 
ing Act,  1894  (57 — 8  Vict.  c.  ccxiii — local),  as  amended  by 
the  Amendment  Act,  1898  (61 — 2  Vict.  c.  cxxxvii.)  ;  else- 
where, by  bye-laws  adopted  by  the  local  aiithorities  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  except  as  re- 
gards a  few  towns  which  have  Building  Acts  of  their  own. 

A.  — The  London  Building  Act,  1894,  is  a  long  statute 
divided  into  sixteen  parts,  of  which  the  following  may 
be  noted  as  referring  more  especially  to  checks  on  bad 
building. 

Part  VI. — Construction  of  buildings. 

Part  XIII. — Superintending  architects  and  district 

surveyors. 
Part  XIV.— Byelaws. 

Part  XV  ^Legal  proceedings. 

Under  Part  VI.  may  be  found,  ijiter  alia,  the  following 

provisions. 

As  to  thickness  of  walls -^S. 53  (and  Schedule  I.) 

Fire -resisting  materials  for  stairs  and  passages  in 
tenements  S.68. 

Ventilation  of  staircases.  S.69. 

Height  of  habitable  rooms.  S.70.  (1)  (a)  (b). 

Windows.  S.  70  (1)  (c). 

Part  XIII.  provides  for  the  appointment,  etc.,  of 
superintending  architects  and  district  surveyors. 
On  neglect  by  owner  of  notice  given  by  a  surveyor, 
the  County  Council  may  take  proceedings.  S.153. 

Under  Part  XV.  it  is  provided  that  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts  shall  apply  for  the  purpose  of  legal 
proceedings  under  the  Act.  S.  166. 

A  tribunal  of  appeal  is  constituted,  consisting  of  three 
members,  one  appointed  by  a  Secretary  of  State, 
one  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
and  one  by  the  Surveyors'  Institute.  S.  175. 

A  varietj'  of  penalties  for  different  offences  under  the 
Act  are  given  by  S.  200. 

B.  — Building  byelaws  under  S.  157  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  have  already  been  mentioned.*  These  may  be 
made  by  any  borough  or  lu-ban  district  council,  and  the 
power  has  been  extended  (slightly  modified)  to  Rural 
District  Councils  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1890.  When 
Part  III.  of  the  Act  is  adopted,  a  Rural  District  Council  can 
be  invested  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  the  full 
powers  of  an  Urban  District  Council  to  make  building 
bye-laws.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  local  authority 
should  be,  and  generally  is,  to  make  such  bye-laws  which 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  C4overnment  Board  : 
and  the  usual  practice  is  to  adopt  bye-laws  based  on  the 
"  Model  Bye-laws  "  which  are  issued  by  that  Board.  For 
a  specimen  of  these  see  Thompson,  pp.  85-92. 


*  See  preceding  pages. 
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.  APPENDIX  V. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OP  MOTHERS  IN  FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 
By  Miss  A.  M.  Anderson,  H.M.  Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  Factories. 


1.  The  main  points  for  consideration  are  :— 

1.  The  existing  law,  its  means  of  administration,  and 
its  effects. 

II.  The  extent  and  its  effects  in  particular  localities 
and  trades,  or  generally,  of  employment  of  mothers  of 
infants  in  :  (a)  Factories  and  Workshops  under  regulation  ; 
[h)  unregulated  occupations  of  a  kind  comparable  or  likely 
to  be  equally  injurious. 

III.  The  circumstances  and  causes  of  employment  of 
child-bearing  women  in  occupations  separate  from  their 
homes  and  the  forces  to  be  reckoned  with  if  the  existing 
law  were  to  be  strengthened  or  extended. 

IV.  The  existing  means  and  agencies,  other  than  direct 
prohibition  of  employment,  for  enabling  and  fitting 
mothers  to  devote  themselves  both  before  and  after 
confinement  to  the  necessary  care  of  the  infant  life. 

V.  Opinions  quoted  re  amendment  of  the  law. 

I- — The    Existing    Law    and    its  Administration. 

2.  So  far  as  the  Factory  Acts  (which  have  hitherto  aimed 
primarily  at  safeguarding  the  life  and  health  of  the  worker 
herself  or  himself  under  a  contract  of  employment  with  an 
occupier  of  a  factory  and  workshop)  are  concerned,  the 
existing  law  ( 1  Edw.  vii.,  C.  22..  S.  61)  is.  as  it  has  been  since 
the  repealed  Act  of  1891  (Section  17)  came  into  force,  as 
follows  : — That  an  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop 
(or  laundry  since  1895)  shall  not  knowingly  allow  a 
woman  to  be  employed  in  his  factory  or  workshop 
within  four  weeks  after  she  has  given  birth  to  a  child. 

3.  Thus  no  legal  offence  has  arisen  unless  the  occupier  or 
his  agent  has,  with  knowledge  of  the  fact  and  date  of  the 
birth,  employed  or  re-employed  the  mother  of  the  child. 
No  responsibility  has  been  laid  on  the  father  or  mother 
in  this  matter  by  the  Factory  Act,  and  no  means  are 
prescribed  to  aid  the  employer  of  the  mother  in  finding 
out  the  fact  of  the  birth  and  its  date,  or  ascertaining  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  mother  to  resume  work.  The 
question  of  the  physical  fitness  of  the  infant  to  be  left  by 
the  mother  has,  of  course,  not  entered  into  consideration. 
There  are  naturally  many  cases  where  knowledge  of  the  fact 
and  date  of  birth  would  be  out  of  reach  of  cognisance  by 
the  occupier ;  for  instance,  where  the  mother  herself 
changes  her  place  of  employment,  and  being  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  state  to  the  employer  the  date,  or  even 
the  fact  of  the  child's  birth,  commences  a  new  contract 
of  employment. 

4.  No  case  was  taken  under  Section  17  of  1891  until  six 
years  after  it  had  become  law.  In  1897  proceedings  for  a 
contravention  were  first  instituted  by  one  of  the  lady 
Inspectors  in  a  Yorkshire  town.  On  this  case  I  reported 
to  the  Chief  Inspector,  Annuai  Report,  1897,  page  96,  as 
follows  :  — 

"  Hardly  any  infringement  of  the  Factory  Acts 
is  more  difficult  to  discover  or  proceed  against  than 
the  employment  of  a  woman  within  four  weeks  of  her 
confinement,  chiefly  owing  to  the  burden  of  proof 
resting  with  the  inspector  as  to  the  employer's  know- 
ledge of  the  facts.  Although  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  such  employment  occurs  frequently  in  cer- 
tain districts,  only  one  clear  case,  namely,  this  one,  has 
yet  occurred  within  our  knowledge  as  suitable  for 
proceedings,  and  in  this  case  it  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  woman  was  sent  for  by  the  foreman  who 
was  pressed  for  workers,  on  the  ninth  day  after  her 
confinement,  although  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
reason  for  her  absence  on  the  day  she  left  the  mill. 
This  unfortunate  woman,  although  she  made  some 
attempt  to  screen  her  employers  when  called  as 
witness  by  Miss  Sc^uire,  was  nevertheless  dismissed 
from  her  employment  after  the  result  of  the  case 
(conviction  and  small  penalty)  was  known.  She 


obtained  employment  from  one  of  the  magistrates 
who  heard  her  case  soon  afterwards,  and  this  removed 
her  personal  difficulties*  ;  it  would  do  little  or  nothing 
however,  to  counteract  the  effect  on  the  workers' 
minds  of  the  conduct  of  the  employer,  who,  by  dis- 
missing her,  showed  liis  contempt  for  the  law  and  the 
kind  of  course  he  was  likely  to  pursue  with  any 
worker  who  admitted  facts  as  to  infringements  of 
the  law  to  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors." 

Miss  Squire  herself  reported  at  the  same  time  as  follows  : — 

"  Section  17,  1891,  although  of  so  great  importance 
to  the  community,  no  less  than  to  the  individual,  must 
remain  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  proving  the  employer's  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances,  as  well  as  for  other  obvious  reasons. 
It  is  probable  that  much  greater  control  over  the 
evil  with  which  this  section  is  intended  to  cope  could 
be  exercised,  and  also  that  both  the  appearance  and  the 
reality  of  hardship  entailed  by  the  present  regulation 
upon  mothers  dependent  upon  their  earnings  would 
vanish  if  the  production  of  a  medical  certificate  of 
fitness  for  employment  in  the  particular  factory  to 
which  it  referred  were  made  the  condition  of  employ- 
ment or  re-employment  after  confinement." 

In  the  case  in  question  the  mother  of  the  infant  had 
absolutely  no  choice  but  to  take  such  work  as  offered, 
when  and  where  she  could  obtain  it,  as  she  was  unmarried 
and  had  no  means  of  support. 

5.  Other  cases  have  since  them  come  before  me  for  con- 
sideration, but  until  the  present  time  in  only  two  (both 
married  mothers),  after  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
(in  1902  and  190.3),  has  it  been  possible  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings for  breach  of  the  law.  In  four  out  of  seven  cases 
of  employment  in  a  factory  within  four  weeks  of  child- 
birth, which  have  been  reported  to  me  during  the  present 
month,  the  legal  cases  fell  to  the  ground  because  either 
the  mother  sought  work  in  a  fresh  mill  without  mention 
of  her  infant,  or  having  left  her  work  some  time  before 
her  confinement  she  returned  after  such  an  interval  of 
time  that  the  occupier  was  under  the  belief  that  the 
section  had  been  duly  observed.  In  the  majority  of  these 
cases  outside  the  section  the  mother  is  unmarried,  or 
deserted  and  destitute.  Three  cases  are  about  to  be 
heard,  two  in  Scotland  and  one  in  England,  and  the 
decision  of  the  courts  will  be  shortly  accessible  to  the 
Committee.! 

6.  During  the  seven  years  that  I  have  been  directing  the 
work  of  the  lady  inspectors,  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived repeatedly  of  cases  believed  to  be  contraventions 
of  the  section  as  well  as  of  general  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  mothers  and  infants  through  early,  though  no^" 
illegal,  return  to  work.  All  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, with  the  result,  so  far  as  prosecution  is  con- 


*  The  industrial  Law  Indemnity  Fund,  organised  by 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Tennant,  now  aifords  support  and  assistance 
to  find  fresh  employment  in  any  case  where  a  woman  or 
girl  is  dismissed  for  giving  true  evidence  on  a  contraven- 
tion of  the  Factory  or  Truck  Acts. 

t  I  have  just  received  the  report  on  the  decision  of  the 
magistrates  in  one  case  heard  in  Preston  yesterday. 
There  it  was  proved  that  the  mother  returned  to  work  in 
the  same  mill  within  four  weeks  (reason,  poverty,  husband 
out  of  work),  that  the  agent  of  the  occupier,  the  foreman 
knew  the  reason  for  the  woman's  absence  and  that  he 
sanctioned  her  return,  omitting  to  ask  her  the  age  of  the 
infant.  The  magistrates  decided  that  the  occupier  did 
not  "  knowingly  allow  "  the  woman  to  be  re-employed, 
although  they  blamed  the  foreman  for  not  making  the 
inquiry  which  would  have  elicited  the  fact  of  the  infant's 
age. 
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«'erned,  already  stated.  On  the  other  wider  question,  the 
evidence  of  doctors,  nurses  etc.,  has  always  been  con- 
tiicting. 

7.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  while  the  prohibition  is 
well  known  in  factory  districts,  and  absence  for  one  month 


fully  observed  in  the  majority  of  cases,  especially  whera 
pressure  of  circumstances  does  not  lead  the  mother  to 
seek  early  re-employment  and  wages,  there  are  yet  many 
cases  where  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  present  law 
is  broken.  The  following  are  cases  found  in  one  town  in 
a  single  week's  brief  enquiry  :  — 


Name. 


A.B. 


Age. 


24 


Condition 


Unmarried. 


Employ- 
ment. 


Jute  Prep- 
paring. 


Date  of 
ChUd's 
Birth. 


Date  of 
Return  to 
I  Work. 


Reason  for 
Return. 


CD. 


F.F. 


34 


Married,  but  |  Jute  Spinner, 
child  illegiti- 
mate. 


11.2.04.   I   26.3.04.  Poverty. 


Change  of 
!  mill. 


32 


Married. 


29.2.04. 


22.3.04. 

Change  of 
mUl. 


,  No  means 
of  support. 


Jute  Spinner.    7.3.04.     '   22.3.04.  Poverty. 


Change  of 
mill. 


DETAILS. 


Had  to  leave  work,  being  unfit,  seven 
weeks  before  confinement.  Was  in 
lodgings  and  became  quite  destitute, 
so  went  to  work  as  soon  as  she  found  it 
possible.  Worked  before  confinement 
in  X  Mill,  and  afterwards  went  to  Y'a,. 
saying  nothing  of  the  baby.  Earns 
9s  8d.  a  week.  The  child's  father  con- 
tributed nothing. 


This  women  is  married,  but  her  hus- 
band has  been  in  India  (soldier)  for 
seven  years.  She  has  two  children 
aged  eleven  and  seven  years,  who  live 
with  her  husband's  mother. 
She  does  not  contribute  to  their  sup- 
port. The  father  of  the  child  boin 
this  year  went  to  Canada  before  its 
birth  and  has  oonti  ibuted  nothing.  She 
worked  in  Y"s  mill  before  confinement 
and  started  afterwards  in  X's,  saying 
nothing  of  the  child.  She  stated  that 
she  left  off  work  "  months  before  the 
birth"  but  would  say  nothing  of  how 
she  supported  herself  then. 


This  woman's  husband  is  a  labourer. 
Had  faiily  steady  work  in  early  part 
of  winter  but  none  at  all  for  the  past 
two  months  or  so.  He  left  town  when 
the  child  was  a  week  old  to  look  for 
work  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
Three  children,  the  eldest  a  boy  of 
fourteen  workiut;  in  a  mill  with  8s.  a 
week,  one  under  two  years  and  the 
baby.  The  mother  worked  in  P's  Mill 
before  confinement,  went  to  H's  after 
and  said  nothing  of  the  baby.  She 
tends  a  single  frame  and  has  lis. — 12s. 
a  week.  Her  mother  takes  care  of  the 
children,  living  with  her.  They  occupy 
a  single  apartment  which  was  very 
dirty.  Signs  of  much  poverty.  I  had 
an  interview  with  her  Employer  who 
will  not  employ  her  again  until  April 
.5th,  when  the  four  weeks  will  have 
elapsed.  I  saw  the  Inspector  of  the 
Poor  on  the  woman's  behalf  and 
arranged  for  her  to  have  some  help. 


8.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  there  would  be  a  multi- 
plication of  such  evasions  of  the  prohibition  if  it  were 
mechanically  extended  to  three  or  more  months  without 
other  amendments  of  the  section  tending  to  make 
administration  more  effective  than  it  can  be  at  present. 
Further,  although  the  present  limit  of  one  month  is 
(naturally)  most  willingly  observed  by  all  mothers  with 
means  of  support,  an  extension  to  three  months  or  longer 
would  presuppose  the  introduction  of  a  real  change  of 
practice  amongst  married  mothers  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  (as  will  be  seen  by  evidence  presently  to 
be  offered).  The  consideration  would  then  have  to  be 
faced,  assuming  the  section  to  be  made  effective  by  throw- 
ing the  onus  of  inquiry  on  the  employer  and  declaration  of 
the  birth  on  the  parents,  whether  the  existing  staff  of 
inspectors  would  be  adequate  to  enforce  respect  for  the 
extension  of  the   law.      One    of   the   inspectors  re- 


porting for  the  purpose  of  this  memorandum,  in- 
dicates to  me  her  belief  that  an  extension  of 
the  time  limit  must  influence  to  some  extent  the 
marriage  and  birth  rate,  and  another,  while  approving 
furtiier  restriction,  says,  "  I  realise  thoroughly  the  dangers 
attached  to  the  restrictions,  and  tliat  increased  vigilance 
would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  other  authorities." 

9.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  of  administration  in  Engl.an($ 
of  the  four  weeks'  limit,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
law  in  other  industrial  states  of  Europe  aithougii  it  would 
be  impossible  without  careful  enquiry  on  the  si^ot  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  either  by  local  custom  or  by  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, the  law  in  those  countries  is  realised  in 
practice. 

10.  The  limitations  as  regards  employment  of  women  after 
child-birth  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows: — : 
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"  Belgium  : — '  Women  must  not  be  employed  in 
mdustry  within  four  weeks  after  child-birth '  (section 
5  of  the  Law  of  5th  December  1889.) 

"  Switzerland  : — '  A  total  absence  from  employ- 
ment in  factories  of  women  during  eight  weeks  before 
^nd  after  child-birth  must  be  observed,  and  on  their 
return  to  work  proof  must  be  tendered  of  an  absence 
since  the  birth  of  the  child  of  at  least  six  weeks ' 
{section  15  of  the  Federation  Law  of  23rd  March,  18  77). 
An  order  of  the  Federal  Council,  1897,  indicates  a 
further  abstinence  from  employment  before  confine- 
ment (the  length  of  time  unspecified)  in  certain 
dangerous  occupations,  e.g.,  in  processes  in  which 
fumes  of  white  phosphorus  are  produced ;  or  in 
manipulation  of  lead  or  lead  products  ;  or  where 
mercury  or  sulphuric  acid  are  used  ;  in  dry  cleaning 
works ;  in  india  rubber  works  ;  any  processes  involving 
lifting  or  carrying  heavy  weights,  or  risk  of  violent 
shocks.  As  the  limit  of  the  period  is  undefined, 
and  means  of  enforcing  the  prohibition  unspecified, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  regulations  does  more 
than  outline  an  excellent  theoretical  protection. 

"  Holland : — '  Women  must  not  be  employed  in 
factories  or  workshops  within  four  weeks  after  child- 
birth.'   (Law  of  5th  May,  1899.) 

"  Denmark  : — '  Women  must  not  be  employed 
"\vithin  four  weeks  of  child-birth  except  on  production 
of  a  medical  certificate  showing  that  the  mother's 
•emplovment  mil  not  be  injurious  to  herself  or  the 
ohild.'"  (Law  of  1st  July,  ioOl.) 

"Germany: — The  industrial  code  contains  the 
same  prohibition  absolute  of  employment  during  four 
weeks  as  the  Dutch  Law,  but  extends  it  to  six  weeks 
if  a  medical  certificate  cannot  be  produced  approving 
•employment  at  the  end  of  four  weeks. 

"Austria: — The  Industrial  Code  lays  down  the 
"iame  prohibition  as  the  Dutch  Law. 

"  Spain  : — By  a  law  of  the  13th  March,  1900,  pro- 
hibits employment  of  women  Avithin  three  weeks 
of  child-birth,  but  lays  a  further  obligation  on  em- 
ployers to  allow  one  hour  at  least  in  the  ordinary 
period  of  employment  (for  which  there  must  be  no 
deduction  from  wages)  to  nursing  mothers  to  nurse 
their  infants.  This  hour  may  be  divided  into  two 
•separate  absences  of  half-an-hour,  and  may  be  fixed 
at  pleasure  by  the  mother,  whose  only  obligation  is 
to  notify  the  time  she  chooses  to  the  overlooker." 

Quoted  from  "  Dangerous  Trades  "  (Comparative 
Survey  of  Legislation),  edited  by  Thos.  Oliver,  M.D., 
■etc.    Published  by  John  Murray,  1902.    pp.  53-54. 

II. — Extent  and  Effects  of  the  Employment. 

11.  The  extent  of  employment  of  mothers  in  (a)  regulated 
and  (b)  unregulated  work  of  a  comparable  kind  can  only 
roughly  be  arrived  at  by  considering  the  census  returns 
with  special  reference  to  the  particular  centres  of  women's 
main  industries,  and  above  all  those  centres  where  at 
the  same  time  men's  industries  for  the  same  class  are  lack- 
ing or  scarce.  The  occupiers'  returns  for  factories  and 
workshops  give  no  information  as  to  the  proportion  of 
married  women  ;  and  the  inquiries  of  inspectors  on  this 
point  in  individual  factories  have  to  be  made  with  great 
care  and  discretion  in  the  absence  of  direct  legal  right 
(where  section  61  is  not  in  question)  to  make  such  inquiry. 
The  Registrar's  records  of  births  and  of  deaths,  which 
might  be  invaluable  in  throwing  light  on  this  important 
question  of  the  occupations  of  mothers  of  young  children 
and  infants,  show  only  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  infants 
the  occupation  of  the  mother.  The  value  of  the  informa- 
tion in  this  case  makes  it  appear  the  more  regrettable  that 
a  record  which  could  have  been  so  easily  obtained  has  not 
been  kept  of  the  occupation  of  married  mothers,  and  of 
mothers  of  still-born  infants  at  the  cemeteries  and  work- 
houses. (It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  attention  was 
drawn  at  the  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  in 
Brussels,  1903,  to  the  lack  of  any  general  records  of  still- 
births in  great  Britain,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
comparing  the  figures  as  to  infant  mortality  ■with  those 
for  other  countries  of  Europe.)  In  certain  towns,  of  which 
Preston,  Bury,  and  Leeds  may  be  named  (although  there 
are  others),  information  on  the  occupations  of  the  mothers 
of  infants  dying  under  one  year  of  age  is,  or  shortly  will  be, 
available  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  as  the  result  of 
inquiries  instituted  through  lady  Sanitary  Inspectors  or 


Health  Visitors  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  In  Black- 
burn a  valuable  voluntary  record  has  been  kept  by  the 
Registrars  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  of 
the  occupations  of  the  mothers  in  the  case  of  all  births 
and  Miss  Squire  has  drawn  from  this  record  an  interesting 
table  to  which  I  refer  presently. 

12.  As  regards  the  effect  of  employment  of  mothers  in  fac- 
tories, workshops,  laundries,  or  as  charwomen  or  in  similar 
hard  work  away  from  home  or  in  heavy  domestic  work 
at  home,  no  general  information,  so  far  as  the  health  of 
the  mothers  themselves  is  concerned,  of  a  statistical 
kind  is  available*  ;  particularly  is  such  information  in- 
complete in  some  of  the  centres  selected  for  this  memo- 
randum (on  account  of  the  unusual  proportion  of  married 
women  in  factories),  for  there  it  is  reported  to  me  (especi- 
ally by  Miss  Squire  for  Blackburn,  Preston  and  Burnley) 
that  there  is  no  lying-in  hospital,  that  maternity  cases 
are  not  taken  in  at  the  infirmary,  and  an  insignificant 
amount  of  charitable  assistance  otherwise  afforded. 

13.  "The  workhouse  is  the  only  institution  where  patients 
are  admitted  for  their  confinement  and  here  they  are  of 
course  destitute  cases."  Enquiry  has  to  be  made  at  length 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  nurses  and  midwives  in  such 
districts.  As  regards  the  effect  on  the  infants,  much  may 
be  learnt  from  the  comparison  of  local  and  general  in- 
fantile mortahty  rates,  with  particular  reference  to  (a) 
presence  [h)  absence  of  much  employment  of  mothers, 
if  careful  local  enquiry  be  at  the  same  time  made  as  to 
presence  or  absence  of  other  recognised  causes  of  high 
infantile  mortality  (insanitary  surroundings,  ignorance 
of  maternal  duties,  intemperance,  poverty,  use  of  means 
of  prevention  of  child-bearing).  The  mere  fact  of  exten- 
sive employment  of  mothers  in  factories  in  a  locality 
cannot  be  regarded  as  significant  by  itself  without 
reference  to  the  factors  of  length  of  hours,  character,  and 
condition  of  the  work  itself  (which  vary  enormously 
from  one  industry  to  another)  and  to  the  ordinary 
standard  and  practice  of  the  mothers  in  the  district  as  to 
care  of  infant  life. 

14.  The  enquiry  of  three  inspectors  on  my  staff  has  been 
during  a  few  weeks  directed  towards  increasing  in  three 
main  centres,  viz.,  Dundee  (jute  trade),  Preston,  Burnley 
and  Blackburn  (cotton  trade),  Hanley  and  Longton 
(pottery  trade),  our  available  knowledge  of  the  above 
indicated  extent  and  effects  of  employment  of  mothers, 
adding  consideration  of  the  moral  and  economic  effects 
as  well  as  of  causes  of  such  employment.  Two  character- 
istic conditions  all  these  towns  have  in  common  :  (1) 
presence  of  a  large  concentrated  industry  necessarily 
employing  many  women  and  with  a  large  proportion  of 
married  women  amongst  them ;  (2)  absence  of  other 
important  occupations  for  women.  Two  of  these  towns, 
Dundee  and  Preston,  have  a  characteristic  absence  of  or 
insufficiency  of  industrial  employment  for  men  of  the  same 
class  as  those  of  the  women  employed.  The  three  Lanca- 
shire towns  stand  apart  from  the  other  towns  named  in 
respect  of  the  comparatively  high  standard  of  living 
established  and  deemed  essential  by  the  workers  in 
question.  Serious  struggling  poverty  in  the  ordinary 
sense  which  is  prominent  in  parts  of  Dundee  and  in  parts 
of  the  pottery  towns  is  generally  absent  in  the  Lancashire 
towns.  In  all  these  towns  the  infantile  mortality  is  high, 
although  as  regards  some  of  the  towais  equally 
and  almost  equally  high  rates  are  elsewhere  to 
be  found  where  the  industrial  employment  of 
mothers  is  not  a  special  feature  or  where  the  mothers 
mostly  remain  at  home.  In  all  of  the  towns  a 
very  striking  degree  and  amount  of  ignorance  of  maternal 
duties,  especially  of  feeding  and  cleanliness,  is  at  once 
evident,  but  the  general  sanitary  conditions  in  the  matter 
of  housing  and  surrounding  sanitation  vary  widely. 
Other  widely  varying  conditions  are  seen  in  the  nature 
of  the  work  of  the  factories,  in  the  length  of  hours,  pressure 
and  speed  of  work,  heat,  dust,  and  other  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

Extent  and  Effects. 

15.  Turning  now  to  the  extent  of  employment  of  married 
women  and  mothers,  it  is  convenient  to  bear  in  mind  the 
general  extent  of  such  employment  as  shown  in  the  census 

*  Except  such  as  might  be  -indicated  through  careful 
comparison  of  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  special  women's 
diseases  to  the  female  population  in  selected  districts. 
No  idea  would  be  given  of  the  amount  of  illness, 
nor  could  it  be  precisely  stated  from  existing  records 
which  occupations  were  concerned. 
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1901.  This  information  is  given  only  for  England  and 
Wales,  not  in  the  census  reports  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
In  England  and  Wales  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  married 
or  widowed  women  employed  in  occupations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  groups : — (a)  Domestic  offices, 
including  all  laundry  workers  and  charwomen ;  (b) 
textiles  ;  (c)  dress.    The  highest  ratio  of  married  women 


is  among  the  laundry  workers,  whose  trade  is  very  little 
regulated  ;  taking  those  two  branches  togetlier,  while  the 
total  number  of  women  over  ten  years  employed  is  less 
than  half  that  in  the  textiles  groups,  yet  actually  a  larger 
number  (absolute,  not  relative)  of  married  women  arei 
employed  than  in  the  textile  group.  The  details  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  WOMEN. 


FEMALE  POPULATION  OVER  TEN  YEARS  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES.     CENSUS  1901. 


Unmarried. 

Married  or 
Widowed. 

Total  Female  Popula 
tion.  Occupied. 

 _  —  

A. —All  Occupations    -  - 

 . 

3,254,242 

917,509 

4,171,751 

Unoccupied        .       .       .  - 

2,971,399 

6,046,435 

9,017,834 

B. — 1.  Domestic  Offices  or  Services 

1,378,156 

312,566 

1,690,722 

r(a)  Charwomen 

1  26,378 

86,463 

111,8411 

1(6)  Laundry  Work  - 

I  86,474 

109,667 

196,141  j 

2.  Textile  Fabrics  (includes  dealers) 

518,252 

144,970 

663,212 

3.  Dress  (includes  dealers)  ... 

553,485 

157,476 

7]  0.961 

4.  Bricks,  Pottery,  Glass  ... 

23,947 

9,201 

33,148 

The  ratios,  however,  are  not  the  same  when  we  come  to  consider  selected  districts. 

LANCASHIRE. 


Unmarried 

Married  or  Widowed 

Total 

(a)  All  Occupations  - 
Unoccupied  - 

627,400 
327,269 

166,691 
770,886 

694,091 
1,098,155 

(b)  1.  Domestic 

Services  Total  - 

118,918 

30,946 

155,864 

{a)  Charwomen  - 
(b)  Laundresses  - 

4,328 
6,739 

13,924 
7,500 

18.252 
14,239 

2.  Textiles 
r  Preston 
-  Blackburn  - 
1  Burnley 

232,873 
12,3.39 
15,501 
10,697 

74,010 
5,313 
8,368 
6,000 

306,883 
17,6521 
23,869 
16,697 ) 

3.  Dress     .       .       .  - 

70,703 

16,692 

87,395 

4.  Bricks    -       -       -  . 
Pottery,  Glass 

1,257 

302 

1,559 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


P                (a)  All  Occupations  - 
Unoccupied  - 

104,230 
107,248 

30,733 
227,907 

134,963 
335,155 

(b)  1.  Domestic  - 
{a)  Charwomen 
(6)  l<aundresses 

35,502 
604 
1,342 

6,402 
2,125 
1,863 

41,904 

2,729 
3,205 

2.  Textiles  -       -  - 

4,953 

1,503 

6,456 

3.  Dress     -       -       -  - 

15,742 

3,681 

19,423 

4.  Bricks,Pottery— Total  - 

14,711 

6,537 

21,248 

In  Hanley  - 

3,306 

1,412 

4,718 
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16.  Looking  further  into  the  census  figures  for  Black- 
burn, Burnley,  Preston,  it  appears  that  more  than  half  the 
V'oincn  over  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Blackburn  and  Preston  are  married  or  widowed,  whereas 
\tiBs  than  one  third  are  so  returned  for  Burnley.  In 
Blackburn,  31,445  women  were  returned  as  occupied 
(out  of  68,660  females),  of  these  20,906  were  in  cotton 
mills  ;  in  Preston  25,279  women  were  returned  as  occupied 
(out  of  51,669),  and  of  these  16,317  were  in  cotton  mills. 
Miss  Squire  estimates  that  of  the  total  number  of  occupied 
women  in  Blackburn,  37'9  percent,  are  married  or  widowed 
as  compared  with  30 '5  in  Preston  and  33  "5  in  Burnley. 
I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  work  out  all  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  the  Pottery  towns,  but  Miss  Martindale 
gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  married 
and  widows  in  china  and  earthenware  factories  to  the 
female  population  between  eighteen  and  fifty  years  of 
age: — Longton,  20-6  ;  Hanley,  9'7  ;  Fen  ton,  14' 0; 
Burslem,  13-6;  Tunstall,  9-6;  Stoke,  7-1. 

17.  In  Dundee,  which  in  population  takes  the  third  place 
among  Scottish  towns,  and  where  a  larger  proportion  of 
occupied  females  is  found  than  any  of  the  others,  the  chief 
employment  for  women  is  the  manufacture  of  jute.  As 
the  '^census  gives  no  information  about  married  women 
the  only  way  of  arriving  at  any  estimate  is  to  glance  at  the 
figures  as  to  all  women  occupied,  57 '7  per  cent.*  out  of 
72,723,  at  the  total  number  employed  in  jute  mills,  24,879, 
of  whom  13,719  are  between  twenty  and  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  then  to  proceed,  as  Miss  Paterson  did,  to  take 
particulars  in  a  group  of  mills.    She  says  : — 

*  Paisley  follows  second  with  43  •  4  per  cent.;  Edinburgh 
third  with  43 '3  per  cent.;  Glasgow  fourth  with  38  "9  per 
cent.;  Aberdeen  fifth  with  35 "4  per  cent. 


"  I  visited  a  group  of  mills  in  the  north  east  quarter 
of  the  town.  These  may  be  taken  as  representative. . . . 
I  found  it  best  to  make  my  inquiries  personally  in 
the  mills,  the  foremen  do  not  know  which  women  are 
married  and  which  are  not,  and  they  cannot  be  relied 
on  to  get  the  information  correctly  from  the  workers 
who  in  one  mill  where  the  attempt  had  been  made 
found  great  pleasure  in  giving  absolutely  misleading 
information.  I,  therefore,  visited  for  the  purpose 
twelve  jute  mills,  in  which  a  total  of  3,269  women  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  are  employed.  In  this  way  I  got 
information  at  first  hand  with  regard  to  the  married 
women,  but  not  the  unmarried  mothers.  In  almost 
all  cases  I  got  the  information  I  asked  for  as  to  numbers 
and  ages  of  children  and  the  provision  made  for  them 
during  absence  at  work,  but  there  was,  of  course, 
much  greater  readiness  on  the  part  of  some  women  to 
give  details  than  was  shown  by  others.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  difficulty  was  not  to  get  information.  .  . 
but  to  avoid  giving  hastily  the  advice  so  eagerly 
sought  for.  .  .  I  found  that  the  managers  generally 
were  of  impression  that  they  employed  more  married 
women  than  I  found  they  did,  but  they  no  doubt 
included  the  unmarried  mothers." 

18.  In  order  to  estimate  the  extent  of  employment  of  un- 
married mothers,  Miss  Paterson  searched  the  Registrars' 
books  for  details  of  occupations  of  mothers  of  illegitimate 
infants  in  1903.  Out  of  4,024  births,  400  were  illegitimate, 
and  in  278  of  these  cases  the  mothers'  occupation  was 
given  as  textile  operative.  Many  of  these  cases  Miss 
Paterson  visited  in  their  homes  as  well  as  many  of  the 
married  mothers.  She  found  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases  no  contribution  towards  support  was  made  by  the 
father  of  the  illegitimate  child. 


19.  Miss  Paterson's  details  about  the  12  Jute  Mills  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 


Women  over 
18  Employed. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Separated  or 
Deserted. 

Over  45. 

Mill  T.         -       .  . 

36 

(Total  number 

15 

of  Children,  living 

5 

51,  dead  17,  eleve 

4 

n  in  infancy.) 

2 

Mill  IT.  ... 

122 

(Total  number 

28 

of  Children, 

4  — 

iving  77,  dead  27,  fifteen  in  infancy.) 

3 

Mill  III.  - 

259 

(Total  number 

36 

of  Children,  li 

21  7 

ving  90,  dead  37,  thirteen  in  infancy.) 

7 

Mill  IV. 

243 

59 

20 

10 

16 

(Total  number  of  Children,  living  129,  dead  64.) 


Mill  V.        -       .       -  92  38  7  6  45 

(Total  number  of  Children,  living  70,  dead  54,  forty-two  in  infancy.) 


Mill  VI. 

109                      34  14 
(Total  number  of  Children,  living  84,  dead  63,  fifty-one  in 

9 

infancy.) 

13 

Mill  VII.  - 

274                      74  9 

(Total  number  of  Children,  living  121,  dead  23.) 

10 

12 

Mill  VIII.   -       -       -  108  25  6  3  6 

(Total  number  of  Children,  hving  45.) 


Women  over 
18  employed. 


Married. 


Widowed. 


Separated  or  Over  45 

Desertod.  1 


MUl  IX. 


Mill  X. 


250  66  17  12 

(Total  number  of  Children,  living  157,  dead  59,  forty  in  infancy.) 


Mill  XT. 


MUl  XII. 


Totals 


323  47  16 

(Total  number  of  children,  living  94,  dead  21  ) 


14 


1,139  178  63 

(Total  number  of  Children,  living  358.) 


24 


65 


323  62  17 

(Total  number  of  Children,  living  148.) 


10 


3,269 


662 


201 


101 


197 


20.  As  the  census  figures  distinguish  the  ages  from  fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five,  etc.,  and  all  the  factory  regulations 
and  returns  distinguish  those  above  and  below  eighteen 
years  of  age,  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  figures  for 
percentages  is  not  satisfactory.  A  rough  estimate, 
however,  may  be  made  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
the  figures  given  above  for  cotton  mills  in  Preston  and 
Blackburn  that  one-fourth  of  the  women  employed  in 
Dundee  jute  mills  are  married  or  widowed. 


21.  It  is  impossible,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  make  any 
statistical  comparison  as  regards  numbers  of  mothers  of 
young  infants  employed  in  the  mills  (although,  as  I  shall 
presently  indicate,  the  inspectors  have  gathered  much 
scattered  information  bearing  on  this  point).  For  Black- 
burn alone  have  we  got  the  general  figures  as  to  births 
presented  in  the  following  Tables  by  Miss  Squire  for  the 
year  1903:— 


Blackburn. 

Births  registered  in  1903  with  Mothers''  occupation. 
Total  Births. 


Cotton 

Weaver. 

Winder. 

Warper. 

Rover. 

Slubber. 

Drawer. 

Ring 
spinner. 

Mill  hand. 

Total. 

Operatives. 

805 

123 

25 

74 

12 

25 

54 

28 

1,146 

Servants 
Charwomen 
Other  Occupations 
Housewives 


Total    -  -  

22.  Most  unfortunately,  this  interesting  information  can- 
not be  brought  directly  to  bear  on  the  problems  before  us, 
through  lack  of  parallel  information  as  to  the  occupations 
of  the  mothers  in  the  case  of  infant  deaths.  The  influence 
of  occupation  can  only  be  guessed  at  by  the  particulars 
afforded  in  the  next  two  tables  as  regards  illegitimate 
births,  and  deaths  of  illegitimate  infants  under  one  year 
in  Blackburn  during  1903  ;  the  figures  are  so  small  that 
too  much  weight  must  not  be  attached  to  the  relative  in- 
fant mortality.  When  it  is  remembered,  however,  how 
much  higher  the  infantile  death  rate  is  amongst  illegiti- 


20 
11 

69 

2,042 

3,288 


mate  children  generally  than  amongst  legitimate,  and' 
that  the  general  rate  in  Blackburn  ranges  from  157  in 
1902  to  221  in  1900,  it  is  seen  that  the  death  rate  shown 
in  the  second  table  affords  no  positive  ground  for  attri- 
buting a  specially  high  rate  to  the  cotton  mills  alone.  A 
similar  observation  has  been  made  by  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Bury  in  his  report  for  1902,  after  a  systematic 
inquiry  made  into  the  occupation  of  the  mother  of  every 
infant  dying  within  the  year  witliin  his  borough  ;  in 
that  mquiry  the  basis  is  Isroader  than  in  the  following 
Tables. 


Blackburn. 
Illegitimaie  Birlh». 


Cotton 

Weavers. 

Winders. 

Warpers. 

Rovers. 

Slubbers. 

Drawers. 

Ring 
spinners. 

Mill  hands 

Total. 

Operatives. 

50 

15 

1 

7 

10 

10 

93 

Servants   20 

Charwomen   7 

Other  Occupations   8 

Housewives,  or  no  occupation     -                                                                                               -  7 

Total   135 
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Blackburn. 


Deaths  of  Illegitimate  Infants  under  owe  year. 


Cotton 

Weavers. 

Winders. 

Warpers. 

Rovers. 

Slubbers. 

Drawers. 

Ring 
spinners. 

Mill  hands. 

Total. 

Operatives. 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

16 

Servants   .       -  10 

Charwomen      — 


Other  Occupations   ....  4 

No  occupation,  or  since  married  -       -  3 

Total  33 

These  figures  are  for  two  registration  districts  only,  i.e.,  table  is,  therefore,  incomplete.  But  there  was  only  one 
north  and  south.  Witton  registration  district  is  omitted  illegitimate  birth  registered  in  the  Witton  district,  a 
owing  to  not  being  able  to  go  to  the  registrar's  office.    This     servant's  child. 


23.  The  parallel  figures  for  Preston  and  Burnley  follow  in  the  next  two  groups  of  Tables  : — 

Preston. 
Illegitimate  Births. 


For  first-three  quarters  of  year  1903,  viz.,  Jan.  1st  to  Sept.  30th. 


Occupation  of  all  others. 

Total  Births. 

Illegitimate. 

Cotton. 

Domestic 
Servants. 

Char- 
women. 

Other. 

Unoccupied. 

Town  of  Preston 

2.518 

117 

77 

21 

4 

12 

3 

Districts  of  Broughton  and^ 
Alton  (chiefly  rural)  J 

461 

4 

2 

1 

1 

'County  Boro'  of  Preston 

2,97& 

121 

79 

22 

5 

12 

3 

TTown  of  Preston 
District  of  Broughton 

„     „  Alton 
'County  Boro'— Total 


Deaths  of  Illegitimate  Infants  under  1  year. 
Jan.  1st  to  Sept.  30th.  1903. 


Total  Deaths 
Under  1  year. 


332 


44 


376 


Occupation  of,  all  others. 


Ulegitimate. 


23 


*15 


38 


Cotton. 


Domestic 
Servants. 


16 


10 


26 


Char- 
women. 


Other. 


Unoccupied 


*  11  of  these  in  Workhouse. 


BUENLEY. 

Illegitimate  Births — Tear  ending  December  ^\st,  1903. 


Occupation  of  Mother. 

Total  Births. 

Illegitimate. 

Domestic 
Servants. 

Cotton. 

Charwomen. 

Other. 

Unoccupied. 

County  Borough 
of  Burnley 

2,857 

167 

128 

11 

6 

19 

4 

Deaths  of  Illegitimate  Infants  under  One  year — Year  ending  December  Zlst,  1903. 


Total  Deaths 

Illegitimate. 

Occupation  of  Mother. 

under  One  year. 

Cotton. 

Domestic 
Servants. 

Charwomen. 

Other. 

Unoccupied. 

County  Borough 
of  Burnley- 

GOG 

65 

45 

8 

8 

2 

24.  The  results  as  regards  the  one  point  of  infantile  mor- 
tality in  relation  to  occupatiop  are  in  this  present  inquiry 
similar  to  those  I  have  had  reported  to  me  on  isolated 
inquiries  in  the  past.  For  example,  in  1898  complaint  was 
made  to  me  that  among  the  infants  of  hearth  rug  weavers  in 
and  near  Huddersfield  (a  very  rough  type  of  workers),  an 
excessively  high  mortality  occurred  ;  it  was  alleged  to  be  at 
least  50  per  cent.  All  the  factories  were  visited  by  Miss 
Squire,  and  close  investigation  made  as  to  the  ratio  of 
mothers  among  the  weavers,  condition  of  the  infants,  time 
before  and  after  confinement  for  leaving  work  ;  registers 
were  searched,  doctors  and  midwives,  employers  and  otliers 
interested  consulted.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
mothers  were  unmarried,  but  no  definite  relation  between 
the  oi^cupation  and  the  infant  mortality  could  be  estab- 
lished. The  alleged  moitality  of  50  per  cent,  was  cer- 
tainly not  supported  by  the  facts  discovered.  Although 
the  industry  and  the  figures  are  small  the  investigation 
was  of  interest,  as  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  by  suc- 
cessive consideration  of  all  the  facts  in  definite  selected 
areas  and  industries.  Although  it  is  certain  that  the  rate 
of  infantile  mortality  is  only  a  very  rough  guide  (if  any) 
to  the  effect  (which  is  moral  as  well  as  physical)  of  the 
mother's  occupation  on  the  health  of  her  surviving 
children,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  be 
able  to  follow  the  clue  further  than  with  existing  records 
we  are  able  to  do. 

25.  Two  directions  in  which  information  is  lacking  which 
we  need  are  :  (a)  localisation  of  the  infant  mortality  rates 
in  a  systematic  way  for  particular  areas  in  industrial 
towns  where  the  workers  of  selected  industries  live  ;  (h) 
general  infant  mortality  rates  for  selected  industries 
throughout  the  country. 

26.  (a.)  As  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  a  comparison 
of  the  rates  in  the  special  centres  I  refer  to  with  those  for 
non-industrial  towns  and  counties  would  show  wliat  I 
mean.  Dundee  with  57  ■  7  per  cent,  occupied  women  (and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  women  in  the  jute  mills  married) 
has  an  infantile  mortality  rate  varying  from  217  in  1893  to 
142  in  1903  (average  during  representative  years  1890  to 
1899  is  179).  Glasgow  with  38-9  per  cent,  occupied  women 
had  rates  varying  from  149  in  1901  to  134  in  1903.  but  in 
the  Brownfield  district  the  rates  run  far  higher  (242  in 
1901,  233  in  1903,  much  beyond  any  locahsed  rate  in 
Dundee). 

The  whole  of  Scotland  with  37-26  per  cent,  occupied 
women  has  a  rate  of  129-3. 

HanJey  with  35-8  per  cent,  occupied  women,  and  19-8 
per  cent,  in  the  potteries  (of  whom  5-9  per  cent,  are 
married)  has  an  average  mortality  rate  of  204  (209  in 
1900,  212  in  1901,  170  in  1902). 

Longton  with  a  rather  larger  percentage  of  women  and 
of  married  women  occupied  *  has  an  average  infantile 
mortahty  rate  (ten  years)  239  (255  in  1900,  225  in  1901, 
195  in  1902). 

Throughout  Staffordshire  the  average  rate  over  ten 
years  is  172  and  1901  fell  to  164. 

We  may  compare  some  other  countii^s  where  there  is  far 
less  industrial  employment  for  women  : 

Durham  average  :  167,  risen  in  1 901  to  179. 
Northumberland  :  160,  risen  in  1901  to  182. 
South  Wales  :  163,  risen  in  1901  to  170. 
Returning  to  the  county  of  Lancashire,  we  find  that  the 
infantile  mortality  rate  has  remained  practically  stationary 
for  eleven  years,  and  was  179  in  1901  (average  for  ten 
years  previously :  179). 

*  The  exact  figures  on  which  to  calculate  percentage  are 
not  published,  but  could  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar 
fji'neral  if  needed. 
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Preston  with  nearly  half  its  female  population  "occupied," 
of  whom  about-two  thirds  are  in  cotton  mills,  has  an 
average  infantile  mortality  rate  (ten  years  to  1900)  of 
236 ;  30-5  of  the  total  occupied  females  are  married,  and 
of  women  over  15  years  of  age  in  cotton  mills  ons  half 
are  married. 

Burnley  with  a  larger  proportion  of  its  female  popula- 
tion in  cotton  mills,  has  an  average  infant  death  rate  of 
210,  fallen  in  1902,  an  exceptional  year,  to  177;  33-5  of 
the  total  occupied  females  are  married,  and  of  women- 
over  15  in  cotton  mills  rather  more  are  married  than  is 
the  case  in  Pr'^ston.  This  is  in  a  town  where  Miss  Squir-^ 
found  far  more  ignorant  neglect  of  infants  than  in  Preston. 

Blackburn  with  nearly  a  half  of  its  female  population 
"occupied,"  under  a  third  of  whom  aie  in  cotton  mills, 
has  an  average  infant  death  rate  of  200 :  37-  9  of  the  total 
occupied  females  are  married,  and  of  women  over  15 
years  in  cotton  mills  over  two-thirds  are  married. 

From  this  rough  outline  it  is  clear  that  much  more  local- 
ised information  with  reference  to  sanitary  surroundings 
in  selected  areas  is  necessary  before  we  can  definitely  con- 
nect the  infant  death  rate  with  the  occupation. 

27.  (6. )  As  regards  the  second  point  (above  indicated)  on 
which  I  think  there  is  great  need  of  fuller  information,  and' 
for  which  records  are  now  lacking,  it  seems  sufficient  to 
point  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  great  occupations  for  married 
women  as  laundresses  and  charwomen,  it  is  at  present 
quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  either  the  infantile  death-rate 
or  the  birth-rate.  This  is  the  more  regrettable  because  in 
several  very  important  features,  such  as  excessive  tem- 
perature, humidity,  over-pressure,  straining  nature  of 
parts  of  the  work,  the  influences  likely  to  be  adverse  to 
child-bearing  women,  are  found  as  much  in  the  laundry 
industry  as  in  the  cotton  industry.  Both  these  industries^ 
of  laundry  work  and  charing  are  naturally  refuges  for 
semi-skilled  or  unskilled  working  women  pressed  out  of 
other  trades. 

28.  Ithasbeen  impossible  with  thehmitedstaffavailable- 
to  attempt  any  personal  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the- 
extent  and  effects  of  employment  of  mothers  in  laundries, 
though  much  that  would  throw  light  on  the  whole  problem 
would  doubtless  be  found  by  such  inquiry  in  West  London 
(especially  Acton  and  Hammersmith),  South  London  and 
Brighton,  and  other  watering  places. 

29.  As  regards  the  physical  conditions  to  which  the 
women  are  subject  in  the  various  industries  under  review, 
reference  made  to  the  table  of  hours  of  legal  employment 
(already  furnished  to  the  Committee)  will  show  the  daily 
and  weekly  limit  of  hours  permissible.  Although  legally 
more  hours  may  be  worked  in  the  pottery  processes  than 
in  textile  processes,  actually  far  shorter  and  easier  hours 
obtain  in  many  non-textile  factory  processes  (but  par- 
ticularly in  earthenware  and  china  works),  than  in  either 
cotton  or  jute  mills.  The  highly  organised  conditions,  and 
extraordinarily  costly,  speeiahsed  machineryin  these  textile 
trades  mean  first  a  far  greater  pressure  as  to  output, 
secondly,  more  heat  and  noise,  often  more  difficulty  as  to 
ventilation  ;  further  either  dust  or  humidity  is  inseparable 
from  certain  of  the  processes. 

30.  As  to  the  general  effect  of  these  conditi  .ns  on  the 
health  of  the  women  and  their  children.  Miss  Squire  for 
Lancashire,  and  Miss  Paterson  for  Dunc\e  report 
similarly  : — 

"  That  it  is  the  employment  of  women  from  girl- 
hood, all  through  married  life,  and  through  child- 
bearing  that  impresses  itself  on  the  mind  .  .  .  that 
it  is  useless  for  any  medical  men  and  others  not 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  mill  life  there  to 
pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  effect  of  factory 
tvork  upon  the  mother  and  infant ;  they  have  no 
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conception  of  the  stress  and  strain  and  of  the  general 
conditions  of  life  and  work  in  these  mills." 

31.  Miss  Paterson  expressly  points  repeatedly  to  cases 
-showing  that  it  is  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  work,  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  high  standard,  coupled 
with  decreasing  physical  capacity  of  the  child-bearing 
woman  under  such  conditions  that  generally  determine 
the  moment  when  the  manager  in  a  jute  mill  sends  her 
ihome  ;  soiiictiuieb  (as  in  one  of  the  cases  under  Section  61 
about  to  come  before  the  magistrates),  the  woman  is 
sent  away  to  go  into  another  equally  unsuitable  occupa- 
tion as  charwoman  or  house -scrubber  or  as  a  home  sack- 
sewer.  Sometimes  a  neighbour  will  take  the  place  in 
the  mill  of  the  woman  who  has  been  sent  home  on 
account  of  her  physical  inability  to  maintain  her  output, 
in  return  for  her  taking  charge  of  that  neighbour's  children 
for  a  small  sum. 

"  How  they  live  during  the  period  of  absence  is 
a  mystery,  but  I  find  that  the  tradesmen  give  credit 
to  a  surprising  extent,  and  rents  are  allowed  to  get 
much  into  arrears.  .  .  .  Great  harm  is  done  and 
suffering  occasioned  to  the  women  by  their  remaining 
at  work  too  long  before  confinement,  as  well  as  by 
their  returning  too  soon  after  it.  Factory  managers, 
doctors,  health  visitors,  and  workers  themselves  are 
agreed  that  the  four  weeks'  absence  is  often  shortened 
to  three  or  even'  less.  I  have  found  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  mothers  nurse  their  babies  regularly 


and  continue  to  do  so,  but  this  natural  food  is  aiways 
supplemented  by  other  given  without  knowledge." 

32.  Miss  Paterson  personally  investigated  the  cases  of  267 
mothers  of  young  children  employed  in  the  mills,  bat 
feels  that  the  information  given  by  them  as  to  precise 
length  of  time  away  from  the  mill  is  not  sufficiently 
reliable  to  be  tabulated.  As  to  the  effects  on  health, 
moral  and  physical,  both  of  the  mothers  and  children, 
she  was  able  to  form  very  definite  ideas  of  the  excessive 
and  injurious  strain  on  the  mothers  and  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  care  of  the  children.  Visits  on  Saturday  after- 
noons to  the  homes  showed  that  any  energy  that  was 
left  over  by  the  week's  work  in  the  mill  was  spent  by 
the  mother  in  family  washing  and  house-cleaning,  but 
dirt  and  discomfort  abounded,  and  she  "  never  saw  any 
attempt  at  cooking."  She  sends  me  particulars  of  144 
cases  where  the  health  visitors  recently  found  two,  three 
or  more  very  young  children  left  alone  in  the  house  (in 
some  cases  locked  in),  while  the  mother  was  at  the  mill, 
with  only  such  food  as  the  mother  could  prepare  over- 
night or  in  the  early  morning  before  leaving.  Definite 
arrangement  with  another  woman  to  take  charge  of  the 
children  seems  far  less  common  in  Dundee  than  Miss 
Squire  found  in  Lancashire,  or  Miss  Martindale  in  Hanley 
and  Longton. 

33.  Miss  Squire  and  Miss  Martindale  send  me  information, 
but  incomplete,  of  the  time  of  leaving  off  work  before  and 
after  confinement.  The  former  tabulates  the  information 
in  the  case  of  Preston  as  follows  : — 


Preston. 

Time  of  leaving  off  work  before,  and  of  resuming  work  after  Confinement  in  the  case  of  124  women  employed  m 
the  Cotton  Mills. 


Before. 


After. 


Under 
1  week 

to 
14  days 

Under 

14 
days 

1  month  2  months 

to      1  to 

2  months  3  months 

3  months 
to 

6  months 

6  months 
to 

9  months 

1 

j  Before 
1 

month 

1 

month 

5  weeks 
to 

2  months 

2  to  3 
months 

4  to  6 
months 

6  to  12 
months 

Not 
returning 

14 

7 

35 

22 

36 

10 

2 

12 

26 

42 

34 

6 

•2 

34.  Miss  Squire  believes  that  the  usual  practice  is  for  the 
mother,  particularly  if  a  weaver,  to  return  to  work  directly 
the  child  is  four  weeks  old,  or  as  soon  as  she  can  obtain 
employment ;  that  although  in  the  last  twelve  months 
the  marjority  of  women  remained  absent  two  to  three 
months,  slackness  of  trade  and  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment  was  given  as  the  reason.  Two  of  the  doctors 
with  whom  Miss  Squire  conferred  in  Preston  attributed 
the  large  number  of  premature  births  to  continued  work 
in  the  mill  during  pregnancy,  and  all  considered  that 
an  exceptional  number  of  cases  of  uterine  trouble  existed 
and  was  attributable  to  too  early  return  to  work.  For 
reasons  already  indicated  there  is  no  centralised  source 
of  statistical  information  about  such  cases  among  cotton 
operatives.  The  doctors  in  Blackburn  mention  that 
the  evil  of  employment  of  women  during  pregnancy  is 
aggravated  by  their  desire  to  earn  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  time  before  they  are  forced  to  give  up  work. 
Miss  Squire  herself  received  complaints  from  the  women 
of  the  hardship  of  being  discharged  by  the  manager  four 
or  five  months  before  confinement.  She  found  that  it 
was  the  general  practice  of  the  Preston  women  to  nurse 
their  babies  at  meal  times,  and  before  and  after  the  day's 
work  in  the  mill.  In  Burnley  tliis,  she  found,  was  ex- 
ceptional^  while  greater  ignorance  and  unintentional 
cruelty  in  the  giving  of  unsuitable  food  to  the  infant 
seemed  to  be  common. 

35.  Turning  to  the  conditions  and  effects  in  Hanley  and 
Longton,  Miss  Martindale  reports  on  the  large  proportion 
of  women  employed  in  what  may  be  termed  light  work 
such  as  gilding,  painting,  burnishing.  Many  are,  how- 
ever, employed  in  "  fairly  arduous "  work  in  hot  and 
dusty  surroundings.  In  none  of  the  processes  are  the 
hours  so  long  as  in  textile  districts,  seldom  exceeding, 
often  less  than,  the  limits  of  8  or  9  a.m.  to  5.30  or  6  p.m. 


(less  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals).  In  many  cases 
women  are  employed  not  more  than  four  or  five  days  a 
week,  and  intervals  of  easy  leisurely  work  are  possible 
where  so  much  is  done  by  hand.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  continue  work  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  child- 
birth ;  in  a  third  of  the  cases  questioned  Miss  Martindale 
found  absences  of  from  five  to  twelve  weeks  beforehand. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  women  questioned  returned 
to  work  six  weeks  or  longer  after  childbirth.  In  one 
case  only  was  return  found  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  four  weeks'  limit.  Miss  Martindale  found  that  in 
all  the  cases  she  investigated  the  women  were  doing  their 
housework  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  For  the  same 
reason  as  in  the  Lancashire  towns  (lack  of  maternity 
hospitals  or  charities)  little  systematic  information  as 
to  the  immediate  effect  on  the  mother's  health  is  to  be 
had.  Miss  Martindale  conferred  with  doctors  and  inter- 
viewed district  nurses  and  midwives,  and  found  little 
evidence  of  ill  results.  She  found,  however,  that  38-4 
per  cent,  of  the  children  born  to  the  mothers  she  questioned 
had  died  in  infancy ;  this  she  attributed  to  improper 
feeding  due  to  "  appalling  ignorance  and  objection  to 
being  taught."  Even  though  partial  nursing  by  mothers 
of  their  infants  is  general  (and  only  one -seventh  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  cases  investigated  was 
the  feeding  entirely  natural)  an  almost  complete  absence 
of  cow's  milk  by  way  of  supplement  was  noted.  "  Boiled 
bread  \vith  butter  and  sugar "  and  arrowroot  biscuits 
seemed  to  be  the  usual  supplement  to  the  mother's  nursing. 
The  undersized,  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  cliildren 
that  survive  infancy,  and  the  large  number  of  cripple 
children  in  pottery  towns  Miss  Martindale  traces  to  diet 
of  the  kind  named.  She  traces  the  larger  number  of 
cases  of  death  from  respiratory  diseases  and  bronchitis 
among  infants  to  the  habit  of  overheating  dwelling  and 
bedrooms.    Coal  is  cheap  in  the  district  and  the  workers 
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are  accustomed  to  liigli  temperature  in  the  workrooms. 
Infants  are  taken  without  anj'  extra  clothing  from  over- 
heated, ill-ventilated  rooms  to  the  doorstep  by  mothers 
as  well  as  the  paid  nurses  who  are  somewhat  systematically 
employed.  Miss  Martindale  made  inquiry  as  to  the 
methods  of  the  nurses  among  competent  observers  (in- 
cluding the  Inspector  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children) 
and  the  lady  sanitary  inspector),  and  could  not  hear 
that  they  took  less  care  of  the  children  than  the  mothers. 

III. — Circumstances  and  Causes  of  Employment  of 
Mothers. 

36.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  mothers  leave 
their  infants  and  young  children  to  go  to  the  mill  or 
factory  have  already  partly  appeared  under  I.  and  II. 
above. 

All  three  Inspectors  have  systematically  directed 
their  [inquiries  towards  making  clear  the  reasons  which 
prompt  early  return  to  work  after  confinement  as  well 
as  late  continuance  at  work  before  confinement. 

(1)  Classification. 

37.  I  classified  for  their  inquiry  the  possible  reasons 
"thus : — 

(1)  Death  of  the  father  or  lack  of  employment, 
or  insufficiency  of  the  father's  wage. 

(ii)  Desertion  by  the  father. 

(iii)  Fear  on  the  mother's  part  of  the  loss  of  future 
work  in  the  factory. 

(iv)  Preference  for  factory  over  domestic  work. 

Some  of  these  reasons  themselves  would  be  effects  of 
a  concentration  of  a  women's  large  industry  in  a  district 
where  there  is  absence  of  men's  occupations,  such  as  is 
spoken  of  above.  In  so  far  as  they  are  effects  of  large 
economic  and  social  causes,  not  immediately  alterable, 
attempted  mitigation  of  the  results  of  employment 
rather  than  attempted  diversion  on  any  large  scale  of 
the  employment  of  mothers  appears  most  likely  to  prove 
■effectual,  and  to  be  attended  by  fewest  counterbalancing 
'disadvantages. 

(2)  Summary  of  Causes  in  Cases  observed. 

38.  In  case  of  each  mother  visited  the  Inspector  has  noted 
in  schedules  (giving  also  other  circumstances)  information 
if  obtainable  as  to  the  reason  for  continuing  and  returning 
early  to  work  in  the  mill.  In  the  great  majority  the 
case  falls  under  one  or  other  of  the  three  points  in  Class  (i). 
In  Dundee  Class  (ii)  shows  itself  frequently.  Classes  (iii) 
and  (iv)  appear  least  of  all.  Detailed  evidence  can  be 
given  by  the  inspectors. 

(a.)  Dundee. 

39.  Miss  Paterson  says  that  when  she  drew  the  attention 
■of  mothers,  who  had  returned  Avithin  four  weeks  to  work, 
>to  the  law,  they — 

"  Admitted  that  they  knew,  but  asked  helplessly 
'  what  could  they  do  ?  '  Poverty  was  in  all  these 
cases  the  reason  ^or  the  early  return,  and  that  is 
practically  the  only  reason  in  Dundee  .  .  .  due  to 
one  cause  or  another,  for  fear  of  loss  of  work  does  not 
affect  the  mill  operative  there  ;  if  she  does  not  get 
back  to  her  own  place  there  is  so  much  irregularity 
•of  employment  that  her  chance  at  a  gate  is  quite 
a  good  one,  and  for  some  years  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  finding  work.  In  reply  to  my  enquiries 
as  to  absence  before  confinement,  I  found  that  only 
one  of  the  six  cases  of  return  within  four  weeks  after 
■confinement  had  not  been  absent  at  least  a  month 
before  ;  while  there  are  exceptions,  this  is  much  what 

I  have  found  general  amongst  the  mill-workers  

They  leave  less  often  on  their  own  initiative  than 
because  they  are  sent  away  to  make  room  for  a  more 
efficient  worker." 

(I  have  already  quoted  Miss  Paterson's  experience 
that  this  dismissal  in  Dundee  often  means  merely  trans- 
ference to  another  occupation,  say  as  "  scrubber.") 

"  There  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  employment 
for  men  recently  in  Dundee,  but  unwillingness  to 
work  must  in  some  cases  be  a  reason  for  the  man's 
idleness ;  '  slackness '  was,  except  in  a  very  few 
fa-ses,  the  reason  given  by  the  Avoman.  ...  Of  the 


mothers  of  illegitimate  children  seen,  I  only  found 
one  who  had  been  since  married  to  the  father  of  the 
child,  and  in  most  cases  no  contribution  was  made 
by  him.  It  is  not  surprising  that  an  early  return 
to  work  seems  to  the  mother  a  necessity  in  these 
instances.  .  .  .  Very  little  preference  for  the  mill 
to  the  home  was  expressed  among  the  women,  the 
few  who  said  they  were  dull  at  home  were  women 
without  any  children  ...  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
worker  has  said  of  the  relative  or  neighbour  who  look* 
after  her  children  :  '  She  can  keep  them  better  than 
I  can,  she  has  not  been  brought  up  in  the  mill.'  .  .  . 
There  is  little  employment  for  men  in  the  mills,  a 
certain  number  of  labourers  and  carters  are  employed 
at  wages  from  14s.  to  £1.  Assistant  overseers  do 
not  get  more  than  £1,  and  a  great  deal  of  labom-ing 
M'ork  in  the  mills  as  well  as  in  the  boat  yards  is  paid 
at  from  15s.  to  17s.  a  week.  .  .  .  Womens  wages, 
in  the  preparing  processes,  are  from  9s.  6d.  to  12s. 
a  week  ;  spinners  earn  lis.  to  15s.  ;  Avinder's  and 
warpers  about  15s.  ;  weavers,  16s.  to  £1.  .  .  .  'When 
a  man  and  his  wife  are  working  in  the  same  mill,  as 
they  so  often  are,  the  woman  is  probably  earning 
the  higher  wage.  The  Inspector  of  the  Poor  in 
Dundee  stated  that  the  past  winter  has  been  a  very 
bad  one  for  a^  orking  men.  The  shipyards  have  been 
been  practically  idle,  the  building  trade,  after  great 
activity,  almost  dead,  and  there  has  been  a  long 
strike  amongst  engineers.  .  .  .  Not  only  skilled 
workmen  but  labourers,  whose  earnings  do  not  exceed 
£1  a  week,  were  out  of  employment.  It  is  the  latter 
class  who  become  the  husbands  of  the  millworkers. 
when  these  do  not  marry  in  the  mill,  and  any  '  slack- 
ness '  of  work  soon  renders  them  destitute." 

(b)  Preston. 

40.  Preston  resembles  Dundee,  but  is  even  more  striking 
in  scarcity  of  emjiloyment  for  men.  There  are  no  iron 
works  or  collieries,  as  there  are  in  Blackburn  and  Burnley. 
Miss  Squire  says  : — 

"  Tlie  men  are  said  to  look  out  for  a  ^\iie  who  is  a 
four-loom  weaver,  and  they  have  the  reputation  of 
being  lazy." 

Miss  Squire  herself  found  that  the  husbands  of  cotton 
operatives  visited  were  chiefly  employed  as  labourers  in 
intermittent  work,  while  "  in  all  cases  where  the  husband 
was  in  regular  employment  as  weaver,  platelayer,  painter, 
bricklayer,  etc.,  the  one  wage  was  insufficient  to  keep 
the  family  in  the  standard  of  life  they  expect." 

41.  In  the  textile  mills  nearly  twice  as  many  women  are 
employed  as  men.  Ring  spinning,  in  which  women  are 
employed,  is  being  gradually  substituted  for  mule  spinning 
in  which  men  M'ork. 

"  One  large  firm,  employing  1,442  women,  told  me 
that  .  .  .  being  unwilling  to  turn  the  men  out  of  em- 
ployment they  had  offered  to  teach  them  ring-spimiing 
and  then  give  them  the  same  wages  as  on  the  mules  .  .  . 
the  men  tried  it  for  a  time  and  then  gave  it  up.  .  .  . 
Except  for  heavy  work  such  as  sheetings,  where 
the  we  vers  are  entirely  men,  Avomen  are  j^ref erred 
as  weavers.  The  men  seem  to  look  doA\ai  ujjon  the 
occupation  for  themselves.  The  wages  for  weavers 
are  the  same  whether  men  or  women." 

42.  In  one-third  of  the  cases  of  early  return  to  the  mill 
investigated  by  Miss  Squire  in  Preston,  the  reason  was 
poverty  due  to  insufficiency  of  the  father's  wage,  and  in 
two-fifths  of  the  cases  it  was  due  to  that  and  lack  of  em- 
ployment combined.  In  three  cases  visited  the  mother 
was  immarried.  In  only  one  case  was  preference  for 
mill-life  expressed  by  the  mother.  The  wage  of  the 
husband  found  to  be  insufficient  in  the  cases  investigated 
ranged  from  16s.  to  £1.  The  wages  of  the  wife,  if  a  weaver, 
range  fiom  20s.  to  25s.  net,  if  a  rmg-spinner,  from  18s. 
to  25s.  (recently  on  short  time  the  wages  have  been  less). 
While  the  medical  men  advocated,  in  speaking  to  Mss 
Squire,  a  three  months'  absence  at  confinement,  both 
on  account  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  they  considered 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  enforce  it,  as  the  mother  was 
in  most  cases  "  the  chief  wage-earner."  Miob  Squire 
visited,  amongst  the  others,  nine  mothers  of  j^oung  infants, 
who  were  doing  their  best  to  remain  at  home  for  a  time, 
but  some  of  these  feared  they  would  have  to  go  back  to 
the  mill  soon.    Miss  Squire  says  :  — 
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"  I  do  not  think  tliat  in  Preston  an  extension  of 
:  the  legal  time  during  which  a  mother  is  compelled 
to  remain  away  from  the  factory  after  confinement 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  employment  of  married 
women,  and  this  opinion  is  that  of  trade  union  secre- 
taries." 

43.  I  am  much  struck  in  Miss  Squire's  notes  on  Preston 
by  the  number  of  times  (as  contrasted  with  Dundee)  the 
entry  appears,  "nice,  clean,  comfortable  home,"  "superior, 
tidy  hojne  and  persons,"  and  by  the  much  rarer  cases  of 
illegitimate  births.  Even  in  those  cases  the  standard 
of  living  appears  higher,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ng  :— 

"  E.  B. — Single,  weaver,  young,  neat,  nice-looking 
girl  in  tidy  home,  with  parents.  Baby  aged  ten 
months,  healthy  looking.  Left  work  six  weeks 
before  confinement  and  does  not  mean  to  leave  baby 
yet." 

44.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births,  while  far  below  that 
of  Dundee,  shows  much  less  unfavourably  than  there 
the  character  of  the  people,  because  subsequent  marriage 
of  the  parents  is  frequent  in  Preston.  Another  significant 
point  in  Miss  Squire's  notes  is  that  the  high  infant 
mortality  occurs  where  the  number  of  children  born  to 
the  mother  is  large  and  in  rapid  succession.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  typical  case  :  — 

"  Mrs.  B. — Husband  a  labourer,  herself  a  weaver 
with  18s.  a  week.  Has  had  thirteen  children  very 
quickly,  buried  nine.  Baby  seven  weeks  old  out  to 
nurse  (visited,  clean  and  neat).  Breast-fed  at  meal- 
times, milk  and  water  between.  Premature  birth 
at  seven  months.  Pneumonia,  measles,  convulsions 
were  the  causes  of  death  of  the  majority  of  the  children 
(ages  six  weeks  to  two  years).  Cause  of  mother's 
return  to  work,  poverty." 
Another  case  shows  the  reason  for  early  return  to 
work : — 

Mrs.  A. — Husband  fireman  at  factory,  short  time 
twelve  months,  full  time  wages  £1  a  week  ;  herself  a 
weaver,  18s.  but  10s.  short  time ;  has  had  eight 
children  and  buried  four  ;  eldest  living  sixteen  years, 
yoimgest  one  month.  Returned  to  factory  after 
twenty-six  days  on  accomit  of  poverty,  due  to  slack- 
ness at  mills ;  confessed  to  having  told  manager  it 
was  five  weeks  since  confinement  when  it  was  three." 

(c)  Blackburn. 

45.  In  Blackburn  more  women  absolutely  but  not 
relatively  to  the  men  are  employed  in  textile  factories ;  there 
are  also  more  other  occupations,  such  as  engineering,  for  the 
men,  though  not  to  the  extent  that  in  normal  conditions 
leaves  a  large  proportion  of  women  (and  particularly 
married  women)  free  to  devote  themselves  to  domestic 
life.  Miss  Squire  found  that  while  "  preference  for  mill 
life  "  is  the  reason  given  by  philanthropic  workers  and 
others  of  experience  for  the  early  return  of  mothers  among 
textile  workers  after  childbirth,  the  mothers  themselves — 

"  Generally  explained  to  me  that  one  wage  was 
not  enough  to  bring  up  a  family  upon,  and  that  the 
husband  would  have  his  '  spending  money  '  whatever 
the  household  needs  were,  and  therefore  the  mother's 
wage,  over  which  she  had  control  herself,  came  in 
handy.  .  .  .  The  general  opinion  among  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  seems  to  be  that  the  working  classes 
are  well-off,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  proverbial 
improvidence  of  the  cotton  operatives  there  would 
be  no  poverty.  Still  it  seems  to  be  the  practice  for 
the  women  to  continue  their  work  in  the  mill  as  near 
to  the  time  of  confinement  as  the  manager  will  allow  ; 
always  the  same  complaint  was  made  to  me  by  the 
manager  that  he  had  to  keep  watch  and  tell  the 
woman  that  she  must  cease  work." 

46.  Miss  Squire  fo\md  that  in  the  case  of  234  births 
registered  in  1903  both  father  and  mother  were  weavers  :  — 

"  One  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  their  children 
weakly.  Probably  last  year  these  families  would  be 
in  poor  circumstances,  both  parents  being  dependent 
upon  the  cotton  trade.  The  men  employed  in  the 
cotton  industry  favour  restriction  being  placed 
upon  married  women's  labour ;  I  received  many 
suggestions  on  this  point." 

47.  The  tendency  of  the  number  of  women  in  spinning  to 
increase  is  the  same  in  Blackburn  as  in  Preston,  owing 
to  increase  of  ring  spinning  at  the  expense  of  mule  spin- 


ning. Miss  Squire  finds  a  high  standard  of  life  in  Black- 
burn among  textile  operatives,  comfortable  houses  and' 
money  to  spend  on  excursions,  holidays  and  amusements- 
are  considered  essentials.  She  heard  adverse  comment 
on  the  number  of  weavers  and  winders,  wives  of  trades- 
men, or  of  men  earning  good  wages,  continuing  to  work 
and  to  leave  their  children  to  the  care  of  paid  nurses  or 
housekeepers.  Still  she  actually  found,  on  visiting  at 
home  seventeen  weavers,  not  specially  selected,  that 
seven  were  after  several  months  at  home  with  their  infant 
"  not  returning ;  "  one  was  unmarried  and  likely  tO' 
return,  and  the  remainder  had  returned  to  work  becaus^^ 
the  husband  had  died,  or  was  out  of  work  or  on  short 
time.  In  one  case  the  mother  returned  after  a  month 
when  the  father  was  earning  23s.,  and  the  two  eldest 
children  7s.  3d.  between  them.  The  mother's  return, 
brought  in  an  extra  20s.  a  week. 

{d)  Burnley. 

48.  In  Burnley  cotton  mills  the  women  out-number  the 
men  by  nearly  a  third,  but  there  is  rather  more  employ- 
ment for  men  in  collieries  and  iron  works  than  in  Preston,.. 
The  standard  of  life,  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  houses., 
and  morality,  Miss  Squire  finds  lower  than  in  Preston. 
The  illegitimate  birth  rate  is  higher.  Miss  Squire  says- 
that  the  impression  produced  on  her  in  Burnley,  and 
that  it  received  support  from  medical  men — 

"  Is  that  the  infants  are  of  a  miserable,  debased, 
type  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Whereas  in  Prestoa. 
the  important  point  seemed  to  be  that  the  infant 
should  be  properly  fed,  in  Burnley  it  seemed  as  if  no 
amount  of  nourishment  could  build  up  a  healthy 
child." 

The  housing  conditions  are  worse,  and  in  some  ways- 
conducive  to  immorality. 

49.  The  notes  on  the  few  homes  Miss  Squire  had  time  in 
Burnley  to  visit  are  painful.  Poverty  and  desertion  are 
the  causes  of  the  mother's  early  return  to  work.  In  one 
case  the  husband,  a  blaster,  had  been  injured  and  could 
not  return  to  work,  so  the  woman  had  the  whole  family 
to  support.  In  one  of  the  two  cases  "where  the  mother 
was  not  returning  to  work,  it  was  because  she  was  djdng 
of  phthisis,  and  had  worked  "  as  long  as  she  could  stand," 
her  husband,  a  collier,  being  out  of  work.  She  had  had 
seven  children,  and  buried  two  ;  the  baby,  three  months- 
old,  was  injured  at  birth,  no  doctor  or  midwife  having 
been  present;  the  previous  infant  died  from  neglect  in 
the  same  circumstances.  In  another  case,  where  the  mother- 
stays  at  home,  the  husband  is  a  collier  with  good  wages, 
and  the  wife  had  ceased  weaving  since  marriage  ;  thisj. 
however,  did  not  apparently  improve  the  chance  of  life- 
for  the  infants,  as  she  had  had  twenty  and  buried  sixteen, 
all  having  died  between  one  and  eleven  months  of  age. 

(e)  Hanley  and  Longton. 

50.  Miss  Martindale  summarises  her  information  on  the- 
reasons  for  the  employment  of  mothers  and  early  return 
after  child-birth  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  order  to  obtain  some  reliable  facts  wdth  regard 
to  this  important  matter,  I  questioned  sixty-two- 
women,  concerning  their  husbands'  employment, 
and  the  reasons  which  prompted  them  to  seek  em- 
ployment outside  their  homes,  mth  the  following 
results  : — 

Husbands  in  regular  work         -       -  24 
,,    out  of  work  or  working  irregu- 
larly  25  j 

,,    delicate  or  in  an  asylum,  -     3  i 

„    dead   4  )  38  [ 

,,    deserted  them  or  separated      '     ^  f 
Unmarried    mothers  -       -       -     3  J  J 

"  From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  thirty-eight 
women  were  obliged  to  work ;  of  the  remaining 
twenty-four  women  fourteen  had  stated  that  they 
worked  in  a  factory  because  either  their  husbands^ 
wages  were  insufficient  to  allow  for  any  additional' 
comforts,  or  they  desired  to  save  while  able  to  work, 
or  they  wished  to  be  able  to  main  tarn  an  aged  raotlier 
or  father.  Ten  women  were  not  actually  obliged  to 
work,  but  found  the  additional  money  very  helpful. 

"  The  lack  of  employment  for  men  in  this  district 
appears  to  be  serious.  The  master  of  the  workhouse 
informed  me  that  a  short  while  ago  forty  able-bodied 
and  carefully  selected  men  were  allowed  to  take  their 
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'discharge  for  from  two  to  seven  days,  in  order  to 
seek  for  work,  their  famihes  meanwhile  remaining 
in  the  workhouse.  By  the  end  of  the  week  all  the 
men  had  returned,  not  one  having  been  able  to  find 

"Work. 

"  Prom  my  investigations  I  liave  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  very  many  cases  the  early  return 
to  work  is  prompted  by  necessity.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  the  fear  of  losing  future  work  in  the 
■factory  plays  an  important  part  in  the  question. 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gang  system 
whicli  prevails  on  the  '  pot-banks  '  provides  a  large 
number  of  employers  for  women  beyond  the  actual 
•occupiers  of  the  factories,  and  also  o"\ving  to  the 
neighbourly  kindness  which  is  so  great  a  feature 
throughout  this  district,  the  women  have  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  neighbour  to  '  locum  '  for  them  during 
their  absence. 

"  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  be  impressed 
by  the  universal  preference  amongst  the  women  for 
■factory  over  domestic  life.  I  was  continually 
being  told  how  greatly  they  preferred  their  work 
in  the  factory  to  the  minding  of  children,  and  how 
depressed  and  out  of  health  they  became  if  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  at  liome.  Surprising  as  this  appears 
-at  first,  it  becomes  less  so  on  consideration.  At  thir- 
teen years  of  age  the  majority  of  these  women  would 
have  begun  to  work  in  a  factory,  to  handle  their  own 
•earnings,  to  mix  with  a  large  number  of  people 
"with  all  the  excitement  and  gossip  of  factory  life. 
They  would  thus  in  most  cases  grow  up  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  everything  pertaining  to  domesticity.  After 
Tnarriage,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
"would  willingly  relinquish  this  life  to  undertake 
work  of  which  they  are  in  so  large  a  measure  ignorant, 
and  which  is  robbed  of  that  all  is  to  them  pleasant 
and  exiciting.  Until  as  girls  they  have  been  taught 
■to  find  a  pleasure  in  domestic  work,  and  until  there 
is  a  greater  supply  of  healthy  and  suitable  recreations 
■and  amusements  in  the  reach  of  all  women,  to  counter- 
act the  prevailing  squalor  and  gloom  of  these  pottery 
to'wns,  it  is  useless  to  expect  them  to  relinquish 
■factory  life. 

"  My  attention  was  dra^wn  to  the  fact  which 
doubtless  has  to  be  faced,  that  the  result  of  restricting 
married  women's  employment  will  be  a  decrease 
in  the  marriage  and  birth  rates. 

"  I  was  interested  to  find  from  conversations  -with 
working  women  and  men,  and  others,  that  (!>  the 
opinion  prevails  that  as  parents  they  have  not  done 
their  duty  imless  they  have  seen  to  it  they  every  girl 
as  well  as  boy  is  provided  with  a  trade  ;  (2)  that  a 
woman  is  looked  upon  as  lazy  unless  she  takes  her 
share  in  contributing  to  the  family  income.  In 
Stafi^ordshire  the  men  and  boys  appear  to  -^villingly 
do  their  part  in  the  domestic  work  of  the  house, 
■  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  find  a  man  cleaning 
and  sweeping,  caring  for  tlie  children  or  even  putting 
them  to  bed,  on  the  evenings  when  the  women  were 
engaged  with  the  family  washing." 

5  ' .  Mss  Martindale  analyses  at  length  the  occupations  of 
mothers  6f  illegitimate  infants,  and  points  to  the  large 
proportion  occurring  among  pottery  workers.  As  this 
iorms  an  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  support 
■of  the  mother  I  summarise  the  information  as  follows  : — 

Illegitimate  births.  1902. 

Longton  Hanley 
No  occupation        -       -       -       -    11  16 
Pottery  workers      -       -       -       -    67  53 
Other  occupations  -       -       -       -    14  22 

Totals        -       -       -    92  91 

In  these  to^wns  as  in  Preston,  marriage  of  the  parents 
■frequently  follows,  or  just  precedes,  the  birth  of  an  infant. 

52.  Some  particulars  on  lines  similar  to  those  given  above 
of  tlie  time  and  reason  for  early  return  to  work,  are  in 
part  accessible,  or  "will  shortly  be  accessible,  through  the 
help  voluntarily  given  by  health  "dsitors  in  other  towns, 
in  the  North  of  England.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  them, 
the  facts  are  very  similar  both  as  to  causes  of  early  return 
and  effect  of  occupation.  Only  one  instance  of  "  prefer- 
ence for  factory  work  "  by  the  mother  appears. 


53.  The  forces  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  legislative 
attempt  to  alter  the  present  witlidrawal  of  the  industrial 
mothers  from  domestic  life  seem  to  grouj)  themselves 
as  follows :  — 

1.  The  enormous  practical  difficulties  attending  the 
drafting  and  administering  any  sort  of  legal  prohibition  of 
employment  of  child-bearing  women.  (See  in  addition  to 
the  information  in  the  first  division  of  this  memorandum, 
the  press  notices  of  the  recent  prosecutions  in  Preston  and 
Dundee.)  It  is  clear  that  the  existing  Section  61  of  1901 
(and  its  counterpart  in  the  Act  of  1891)  has  been  in- 
effective as  a  prohibition  even  thougli  it  extends  only  to 
one  month.  It  may  have  had  some  indirect  effect  as  a 
standard  in  the  minds  of  those  "willing  to  be  guided. 

2.  The  existence  of  a  considerable  number  of  un- 
married mothers  without  means  of  support  other  than 
their  own  labour,  whose  main  chance  of  rescue  from 
degradation  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  they  desire  to  labour 
and  know  they  ouglit  to  labour  to  support  their  infants. 

3.  The  presence  in  certain  populous  industrial  districts 
of  a  large  proportion  of  married  mothers,  who  are 
necessarily  the  cliief  bread-^\dnners  of  tlieir  families,  if  those 
families  are  to  come  into  existence  at  all.  (There  is  no 
doubt  that  large  parts  of  the  cotton  industry  could  not 
maintain  the  same  standard  or  be  successful  without 
women's  labour.)  This  necessity  as  regards  child-bearing 
women  can  apparently  only  be  met  by  a  balanced  develop- 
ment in  the  same  centres  of  men's  industries. 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  strength  of  the 
forces  of  sentiment,  constitution,  and  character,  which 
practically  universally  secure  that  the  entire  earnings  of  a 
working  woman  go  to  her  family.  Wliile,  no  doubt,  the 
girls  and  young  women  often  spend  a  good  deal  on  clothes, 
the  married  woman  who  works  for  "  spending  money  " 
for  herself,  apart  from  her  family,  is,  at  present,  so  rare 
as  to  be  negligeable. 

4.  If  married  women  should  be  against  their  o^wn  will 
and  judgment  compelled  to  forego  18s.  to  20s.  or  more  a 
week  (see  wages  above)  of  the  family  income  for  many 
months,  the  allegation  that  there  is  increasing  use  of  un- 
lawful means  to  prevent  child-bearing  in  some  of  the 
towns  mentioned  would  have  to  be  further  considered. 
Some  of  the  notes  on  bad  influences  in  Burnley  refer  to  the 
presence  there  of  this  debasing  and  disintegrating  factor*. 
My  attention  has  also  been  called  to  its  presence  in  Notting- 
ham, Leicester  and  elsewhere. 

5.  Although  Clause  D,  (see  above),  preference  for 
factory  fife,  seems  negligeable  as  a  motive  for  leaving  an 
infant  while  only  a  few  weeks  old  some  consideration 
must,  no  doubt,  be  given  to  the  spirmer  or  weaver' 
natural  tendency  to  take  pride  in  her  trade-skill  and 
greater  ease  in  doing  work  for  which  she  is  trained  and 
fitted  than  work  for  which  she  has  never  been  trained — 
(though  she  miglit  have  been  trained  if  this  had  ever  been 
adequately  thouglit  of  as  part  of  national  policy). 

IV. — Means  and  Agencies  other  than  Prohibition. 

54.  Turning  to  the  existing  means  and  agencies  other  than 
prohibition  of  emplojonent  for  enabling  mothers  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  infants  the  first  claim  for  consideration 
seems  to  be  made  by  tlie  infants  of  unmarried  mothers. 
It  camiot  be  too  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  these  mothers, 
are  discharged  from  the  T\orlLhouse  infirmaries  after  their 
confinement  before  the  four  weeks  limit  in  Section  61  is 
complete.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  case  where  they  are 
kept  longer  than  a  fortnight,  and  I  am  informed  that  the 
time  is  sometime  less.  Ordinary  voluntary  maternity 
charities  are,  as  a  general  rule,  although  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, closed  to  mothers  of  illegitimate  infants,  as  also 
Cliarity  Organisation  Society  aid.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  expedient,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  facts 
make  prohibition  of  employment  of  the  mother  the  most 
serious  remaining  injury  that  can  be  inflicted,  unless  some 
suitable  organised  means  of  support  can  be  de^nsed.  It 
is  not  always  the  worst  of  these  women  who  dechne  to 
enforce  a  claim  for  maintenance,  or  who  are  unwilhng  to 
stay  in  the  worlihouse.  There  are  very  few  voluntary 
rescue  homes  or  "  penitentiaries  "  in  England  where  the 

*  It  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  mention  that  complaints 
in  London  have  been  made  to  me.  and  sustained,  that  girls 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  to  prevent 
conception.  This  employment  is  not  illegal  in  England, 
and  official  efforts  to  persuade  the  manufacturer  to  dis- 
continue such  employment  have  not  succeeded. 
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mother  is  allowed  to  keep  her  infant  with  her.  So  far  as 
I  have  seen,  incomparably  the  best  results  are  obtained 
in  those  homes  where  this  is  allowed  or  organised.  I 
learn  recently  from  an  American  lady  of  great  experience 
in  such  work  in  the  United  States,  who  came  over  to  learn 
what  she  could  here,  that,  in  our  neglect  in  England  to 
use  that  essential  method,  and  in  the  lack  of  effective 
trained  government  control  and  supervision  of  those 
institutions  we  are  far  behind  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  the  States. 

55.  Leaving  this  special  class  aside,  and  looking  at  the 
position  as  a  whole,  general  neglect  of  the  possible  volun- 
tary agencies  for  helping  mothers  before,  during,  and 
after  confinement,  to  take  care  of  the  infant  life  is  the 
chief  impression  gathered.  In  Lancashire,  where  insur- 
ance of  all  kinds  abounds  (including  infant  life  insurance), 
Miss  Squire  was  vmable  to  find  any  form  of  Provident 
Society  to  which  women  expecting  confinement  could 
contribute  while  still  able  to  earn  wages.  I  believe  it 
was  estabhshed  at  Mulhousc  that  organisation  of  a  mater- 
nity fimd  by  manufacturers,  to  which  both  employer  and 
employed  contributed,  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  infant 
mortality  by  half.  Whether  by  local  trade  effort  or 
larger  national  effort,  provident  insurance  of  the  kind 
might  be  expected  in  time  to  eliminate  the  present  grave 
number  of  cases  where  infant  lives  are  lost  to  the  State 
at  birth,  and  needless  suffering  caused  to  hard-working, 
valuable  mothers  by  total  absence  of  skilled  attendance. 

56.  Miss  Squire  found  in  Preston  and  elsewhere  a  local 
"  Ladies'  Charity  "  of  a  languishing,  antiquated  character, 
"  for  the  relief  of  poor  married  women  in  child-bed." 
She  found  in  the  case  of  one  that — • 

"  Since  its  foundation  in  1811  the  number  of  cases 
relieved  annually  has  decreased  from  300  or  400  to 
under  fifty,  although  the  population  has  increased 
so  enormously.  Last  year,  a  time  of  special  poverty 
.  .  .  only  forty-five  mothers  were  assisted.  .  .  .  The 
Secretary  was  unable  to  explain  this  except  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  very  little  poverty.  The  relief 
given  takes  the  form  of  medical  aid,  loan  of  requisite 
changes  of  linen,  four  ounces  tea,  one  pound  sugar, 
one  pound  barley,  four  loaves  of  bread,  one  yard 
flannel,  and  one  pound  soap." 

57.  It  is  evident  that  such  charities  must  be  fundament- 
ally reorganised  and  brought  into  touch  on  the  one  hand 
with  increased  scientific  knowledge  and  skill,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  changed  economic  conditions  of  the  women's 
lives,  if  they  are  to  serve  their  original  purpose.  The 
highly-skilled  and  strenuous  cotton  operative,  with  her 
invaluable  sense  of  personal  dignity,  can  no  longer  be 
helped  in  her  heavy  double  work,  as  mother  and  as  main- 
stay of  a  great  industry,  by  old-fashioned  charities. 
"  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  own  hands." 

58.  In  Dundee  there  is  a  maternity  charity  hospital,  which 
expressly  excludes  distinction  between  mothers  married 
and  unmarried.  In  that  town  one  of  the  chief  problems 
seems  to  be  desertion  of  the  mother.*  Miss  Paterson 
found  over  100  cases  in  twelve  mills,  only  among  the 
married  mothers,  and  these  did  not  include  the  cases 
where  the  husband  lived  apart,  but  contributed  something 
to  the  mother's  support.  Very  often  the  wife  seems  to 
be  left  with  the  whole  burden  of  keeping  the  family,  for 
little  reason  except  that  she  is  capable  of  doing  it. 

"  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  mothers  in  the  mills, 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  district  or  other  philan- 
thropic visiting  in  Dundee  than  other  towns,  and 
little  information  to  be  gained  through  these  charmels. 
.  .  .  The  extensive  employment  of  women  with  home 
duties  " 

is  a  matter,  Miss  Paterson  reports,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  a  member  of  the  Social  Union  is  making  all  social 
effort  ineffectual.  I  have  so  far  received  no  information 
whether  effort  has  yet  been  directed  in  Dundee  towards 
orgamsing  provident  insurance  of  bread-winning  mothers 
for  the  time  of  their  confinements. 

59.  Miss  Martindale  says  of  Hanley  and  Longton — ■ 
"  As  there  is  no  maternity  hospital  (with  the 


*  Reluctance  of  the  mother  to  enforce  maintenance 
will  always  in  some  cases  be  a  difficulty,  but  some  means 
might  possibly  be  organised  for  initiating  and  bearing 
the  expenses  of  legal  steps  to  secure  contribution  from 
the  farther. 


exception  of  the  workiiouse  infirmary)  in  the  district, . 
the  women  are  always  confined  in  their  own  home,  and 
are  usually  cared  for  by  a  kindly  neighbour." 

60.  In  the  majority  of  the  towns  named,  the  one  most  im- 
portant step  so  Lit  towards  fitting  mothers  better  to  care- 
for  their  infant  children  is  the  appointment  under  the 
medical  officers  of  health,  of  health  visitors,  and  women 
sanitary  inspector's.  Sanitary  authorities  are  in  this- 
way  providing  for  instruction  of  the  mother  in  the  case 
of  every  birth  of  which  notice  of  registration  is  given 
by  the  Registrar.  Miss  Squire  visited  some  houses 
with  one  of  these  health  visitors,  and  was — ■ 

"  Favourably  impressed  -with  the  effect  she  seemed  l 
to  produce  upon  the  mothers  or  nurse,  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  serious  proportion  of  infant  deaths 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  town, 
and  the  mothers  and  nurses  seemed  to  take  it  as  ■ 
quite  reasonable  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
should  prescribe  to  them  what  they  might  and  might 
not  do,  and  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  what 
their  mothers  did  before  them  would  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  be  their  guide  in  the  treatment  of  their 
cliildren." 

61.  All  the  Inspectors  have  reported  on  efforts,  which 
have  more  or  less  failed  to  establish  creches  for  the  care  of " 
young  children,  while  their  mothers  are  at  work.  This- 
failure  may  not  bo  final,  but  it  does  appear  as  though 
English  and  Scottish  mothers  have  an  instinctive  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  individual  care  by  nurses. 

"  Generally  the  nurse  is  a  relation  of  the  mother, 
who,  on  account  of  increasing  years,  has  given  up 
work  at  the  mill.  .  .  .  They  rarely  take  more  than 
one  baby  at  a  time,  but  they  will  take  two  or  three 
children  of  one  family.  The  charge,  4s.  6d.  a  week,* 
for  a  baby  includes  its  food  and  the  washing  of  its 
clothes." 

62.  During  the  recent  depression  in  the  cotton  trade  the  - 
master  of  a  workhouse — 

"  Had  had  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  older 
and  widowed  women  ....  no  longer  wanted  to 
mind  the  home  and  children  while  the  mother  went  to 
the  mill." 

63.  I  have  already  explained  to  the  Committee  my  belief 
in  the  great  educational  work'that  can  be  done  by  early  theo- 
retical and  technical  training  of  the  girls  of  this  country, 
the  future  mothers,  in  personal,  domestic,  and  infant 
hygiene.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  anything  should 
interfere  with  or  lessen  their  chances  of  having,  equally 
with  the  boys,  all  that  can  be  given  in  primary  or  secondary 
education  of  general  training  of  the  mind  and  understand- 
ing. Nor  do  I  mean  anything  that  would  lessen  the  chances 
for  able  girls  in  the  humblest  classes  of  rising  by  means  of 
scholarships  to  a  skilled  trade  or  to  higher  learning.  Wliat 
I  do  mean  is  that  for  the  great  masses  of  future  citizens, 
whether  boys  or  girls,  the  school  education  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  and  throws  out  no  "  ideas  "  upon  the  main 
important  duties  and  occupations  of  most  of  their  lives, 
is  bound,  as  education  or  as  instruction,  to  be  more  or  less  a 
failure. 

64.  No  one  can  contend,  least  of  all  those  who  have  any 
familiarity  with  the  general  ways  and  objects  of  factory 
and  workshop  girls  of,  say,  fifteen  onwards  at  the  present 
time,  that  these  girls  have  been  given  a  fair  chance  of  start- 
ing hfe  with  the  beginnings  of  understanding  what  they 
may  do  for  their  country  as  housewives  or  as  mothers. 
Why  should  the  vast  majority  of  them  set  a  high  value  on  . 
their  own  services  in  domestic  life,  or  have  even  a  faint 
idea  that  they  can  be  of  value  as  things  are  treated  at 
present  ?  They  are  permitted  to  have  for  their  house- 
keeping (if  they  do  not  earn  anything  themselves)  a 
fraction  of  the  family  income,  and  they  may  single-handed 
work  at  duties  for  which  the  highest  knowledge  and  skill 
would  not  be  too  great,  by  the  dim  light  of  instinct  andl 
tradition.f  And  yet  it  would  be  no  more  irrational  to  try 
to  fight  a  modern  army  with  the  weapons  of  two  centuries 
back,  than  it  actually  is  to  leave  untaught  girls  in  their 


*  In  Staffordshire  3s.  6d. ;  in  some  towns  of  Lancashire  • 
5s. 

t  Such  tradition  as  that  which  defends  the  feeding  of  a 
five  weeks  old  baby  on  "  bread  pobbies  "  that  is  bread,, 
salt,  sugar,  and  water,  "  put  in  the  oven  overnight  to  get. 
the  balm  out  of  it." 
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separate  "  homes  "  to  raise  up,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
enemies  to  infant  and  child  life  in  our  urban  centres,  the 
future  citizens  of  our  country.  Some  hopeful  beginnings 
have  been  made ;  here  and  there  a  little  domestic  economy 
as  an  afterthought  in  the  schools,  devoted  work  of  medical 
officers  of  health  with  their  sanitary  inspectors  and  health 
visitors  in  some  of  the  to\vns.  But  who  can  say  that  ade- 
quate sacrifices  in  money  or  anything  else  have  been  even 
thought  of,  much  less  attempted,  to  enable  the  future 
mothers  and  housewives  to  be  fit  for  their  task,  or  to  realise 
that  it  is  a  task  to  which  the  governing  classes  of  the 
country  attach  any  value. 

65.  Until  we  have  even  secured  that  so  many  infants  are 
neither  injured  nor  die  at  birth  through  absolute  lack  of 
skilled  care  of  the  mother,  it  seems  strange  to  be  planning 
for  future  battleships  or  future  armies  or  talking  of  old  age 
pensions,  or  noting  with  alarm  the  decreasing  birth  rate, 
or  discussing  the  possibility  of  prohibiting  the  mother 
from  re-entering  the  factory  for  three  months  or  more. 
In  the  case  under  Section  61  mentioned  in  a  footnote  above, 
the  woman  was  absolutely  untended  and  alone  at  the  birth 
of  her  child. 

66-  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  link  together  in  one 
great  national  provident  and  protective  association  all  the 
isolated,  half -informed  societies  and  agencies  at  work  in  aid 
of  maternity  and  for  the  saving  of  infant  life.  *  More  than 
that  I  believe,  with  Miss  Squire,  that  all  over  the  country, 
but  particularly  in  the  great  centres  in  the  Midlands  and 
the  North,  it  needs  only  an  organising  mind  and  purpose 
to  bring  such  a  national  movement  into  being. 

67.  As  regards  provision  for  technical  training  of  the 
girls,  one  may  point  to  what  is  being  done  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  public  hygiene  at  Bedford  College  for 
Women,  University  of  London,  and  of  domestic  hygiene 
at  centres  such  as  the  Battersea  Polytechnic.  I  need  not 
enter  into  details  or  schemes  here,  but  I  would  point  to 
the  striking  curves  facing  page  x  of  the  Report  of  the 
Mosely  Education  Commission,  illustrating  the  money 
value  of  technical  training  as  compared  with  trade  school, 
training,  shop  training,  and  unskilled  labour  in  the  case  of 
men.  At  present  the  great  masses  of  housewives  and 
mothers  are  in  the  position  of  the  imskilled  group,  and  very 

*  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  am  making 
inquiries  into  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  great 
"  Friendly  Societies  "  in  aid  of  maternity.  One  of  the 
largest  societies  has,  I  understand,  been  giving  increased 
attention  to  this  class  of  benefit,  and  an  investigation  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  reliable  data  on  which  to  base  Con- 
tributions for  it  is  in  progress  which  should  prove  of  great 
value. 


few  have  even  such  chances  as  would  be  comparable  with 
those  of  the  trade-school  group.  What  the  nation  needs 
is  to  sink  some  of  its  capital  in  work  that  is  comparable 
with  that  of  the  technical  school  group,  and  then  wait  till 
those  trained  young  women  are  twenty-five  years  of  age  to 
see  the  returns  begin.  It  is  not  training  only  in  the  art  of 
laying  a  fire  or  cooking  a  dinner,  or  washing  or  dressing  a 
baby  that  I  mean  by  technical  training  in  domestic 
hygiene.  That  is  comparable  to  the  ^vork  of  the  trade 
school,  and  that  we  have  already  in  a  rudimentary  stage, 
still  to  be  wall  developed,  in  the  schools.  It  is  domestic 
hygiene  in  the  more  scientific  sense,  as  based  on  simple 
broad  ideas  that  can  be  afterwards  applied  that  I 
especially  mean. 

V. — Opinions  on  Amendment  of  thh  Law. 

68.  Miss  Paterson  alone  offers  a  definite  suggestion  as  to 
amendment  of  Section  61  ;  I  have  already  quoted  Miss 
Squire's  suggestion  of  1897  (above,  on  page  3). 

"  If  any  amendment  of  the  present  Act  were 
made,  I  would  suggest  that  the  word  '  knowingly ' 
should  be  left  out,  and  the  employment  made  illegal 
— so  that  in  order  that  the  employer  should  not  be 
held  responsible,  'due  diligence'  {see  Section  141) 
would  have  to  be  shown  when  he  or  H.M.  Inspector 
could  charge  the  actual  offender.  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  re-employment  at  three  months  made 
permissible  only  on  production  of  a  medical  certificate, 
showing  that  the  child's  health  would  not  be  injured 
by  its  mother's  absence." 

69.  This  does  not  touch  the  question  of  transference  of 
the  mother's  services  to  a  fresh  employer.  Unless  some 
provision  could  be  made,  comparable  to  that  of  Section 
73  (which  lays  on  medical  practitioners  the  duty  of 
notifying  certain  diseases  contracted  in  a  factory  or 
workshop),  which  would  require  doctors  and  midwives 
to  report  child-birth  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
and  thereupon  the  latter  to  inquire  into  and  forward 
to  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories  any  cases  where  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  return  to  employment 
before  the  proper  time,  I  do  not  see  how  such  re-em- 
ployment can  ever  be  controlled. 

70.  I  have  already,  I  hope,  sufficiently  indicated  what  I 
think  should  be  done  to  improve  and  make  use  of  the 
Registers  of  Births  and  Deaths. 

71.  In  my  earlier  evidence  to  the  Committee,  I  indicated 
my  belief  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  make  factory 
work  generally  less  overstraining  to  the  forces  of  women 
and  girls. 

9th  May,  1904.  A.  M.  Anderson. 
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APPENDIX  Va 
I. 

ENGLISH   MORTALITY   AMONG  INFANTS  UNDER   ONE   YEAR   OF  AGE. 
Prepared  under  Dr.  Tathum's  direction,  from  the  Official  Returns  in  the  General  Register  Office 


The  following  table  is  designed  to  show  the  changes  in 
the  causes  of  infant  mortality  in  an  urban  and  a  rural  group 
of  counties  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteeiith 
century — the  mortality  from  several  causes  in  the  five 
years  1873-77  being  given  in  comparison  with  that  in  the 
iive  years  189S-1902.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  table 
is  the  comparatively  small  change  during  the  twenty-five 
years  in  the  death-rates  from  all  causes — the  change  in  the 
group  of  urban  counties  being  a  slight  increase  of  between 
two  and  three  jjer  cent.,  and  that  in  the  rural  counties  a 
decrease  of  a  still  smaller  amount — about  1  per  cent.  only. 
These  changes  being  in  opposite  directions  show  a  wider 
difference  between  urban  and  rural  rates  in  the  recent 
quinquennium  than  in  the  earlier  one ;  in  the  years 
1873-77  the  rates  in  the  urban  counties  were  higher 
than  those  in  the  rural  by  26  per  cent,  among  male,  and 
by  29  per  cent,  among  female  children,  while  in  the  years 
]  898-1902  the  differences  had  increased  to  30  per  cent, 
and  34  per  cent  respectively. 

Looking  at  the  several  causes  of  death  mentioned  in  the 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  (excepting  diarrhoea  which  will 
be  reverted  to  later)  the  epidemic  diseases  to  which  children 
are  most  hable  were  generally  less  prevalent  in  the  recent 
quinquennium  than  in  the  earher  one — small-pox,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria  and  croup,  and  erysipelas  showing  a 
decline  among  both  male  and  female  children  in  the 
urban  as  well  as  in  the  rural  counties.  ^Vhooping  cough 
also  showed  a  decrease  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  the 
nrban  counties,  but  an  increase  of  nearly  the  same  amount 
in  the  rural  counties,  while  measles  showed  an  increased 
fatality  among  children  of  each  sex  and  in  both  groups 
of  counties.  There  was  also  a  general  dechne  in  the  mor- 
tality *Tom  syphihs,  tuberculous  disease  of  various  forms, 
ineningitis  and  convulsions,  laryngisimus  stridulus, 
bronchitis  and  laryngitis,  teething,  and  in  atrophy  debility 
and  inanition.  In  the  aggregate  of  diseases  dealt  with 
in  thif:*  paragraph  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  of 
mortality  during  the  recent  period,  when  the  rate  was 
22  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  earlier  years  among  males  in 
the  urban,  and  among  males  and  females  in  the  rural 
counties,  and  23  per  cent,  lower  among  females  in  the 


urban  counties.  In  other  words,  from  these  causes  infant 
mortahty  generally  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  part.  The  causes  which  contributed  to  maintain 
the  total  infant  mortality  at  about  its  former  level  were 
diarrhceal  diseases  (including  enteritis  and  gastro  enteritis), 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  pneumonia,  prema- 
ture birth,  and  congenital  malformations.  The  increase 
of  pneumonia  mortality  is  coincident  with  an  increased 
fatahty  of  that  chsease  in  the  general  population,  and 
although  this  increase  between  the  two  quinquennia  is 
proportionally  large  it  counts  but  httle  against  the 
decrease  from  the  other  causes  just  mentioned.  With 
diarrhceal  diseases  and  with  premature  birth  and  con- 
genital defects  the  case  is  far  different,  the  increased 
mortahty  from  these  causes  being  very  marked.  Taking 
together  diarrhceal  diseases  and  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  liver,  the  recent  live  years  show  an  increase  of 
more  than  70  per  cent,  in  the  urban,  and  of  nearly  70  per 
cent,  in  the  rural  counties.  From  premature  birth  and 
congenital  defects  the  increase,  though  numerically  smaller, 
was  proportionally  even  greater  than  that  from 
diarrhceal  diseases.  Among  males  in  the  urban  counties 
the  rate  had  increased  by  70  per  cent.,  a.nd  among  females 
by  64  per  cent.,  while  in  the  rural  counties  it  had 
increased  by  74  per  cent,  in  each  sex.  The  increased 
mortality  from  diarrhceal  diseases  is  probably  attributable 
in  great  part  to  the  prevalence  of  artificial  infant  feeding, 
and  this  view  appears  to  be  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
the  increase  has  been  greater  in  the  urban  than  in  the 
rural  counties. 

One  point  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering 
these  rates  of  infant  mortality — namely,  the  Certainty 
that  more  accurate  certification  of  cause  of  death  has 
been  secured  in  recent  years.  This  would  probably  tend 
to  a  transfer  of  deaths  from  indefinite  to  definite  headings, 
but  the  changes  of  mortahty  indicated  in  the  above 
comments  are  so  well  marked  that  they  probably 
represent  with  approximate  accuracy  the  changes  which 
have  actually  taken  place,  apart  from  this  disturbing 
influence. 
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Table  A. — Infantile  Mortality.  Causes  of  Death  from  various  diseases  among  Male  and  Female  Infants  under  the 
age  of  one  year  (a)  in  a  group  of  Urban  Counties  *  and  (b)  in  a  group  of  Rural  Counties  t  in  the  opening  and 
closing  quinquennia  respectively  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 


Catjsks  of  Death. 

*  Urban  Counties. 

t  Rural  Counties. 

Males. 

Females. 

1  Males. 

Females. 

1873- 
1877. 

586 
3,562 
1,855 

395 
1,055 
7,105 
1,117 

24,876 

2,629 

706 

133 
1,592 

1,441 

4,946 

6,480 
1,236 

2.872 

35,458 
918 
274 
24,366 
11,740 
1,626 
252 
841 
1,412 
16,953 
2,373 
4,311 

33,203 

14,224 

1898- 
1902. 

1873- 
1877. 

1898- 
1902. 

1873- 
1877. 

1898- 
1902. 

1873- 
1877. 

1898- 
1902. 

Small  Pox 

Measles    -       -       -  - 
Scarlet  Fever  - 
Diphtheria 

Croup     -       -       -  - 
Whooping  Cough 
Erysipelas 

Diarrhoea,     Dysentery,  ^ 
Cholera        -       -  / 
Syphihs  -       -       -  - 
Starvation,     Want    of  \ 
Breast  Milk         -  J 
Rickets    .       -       -  - 
Thrush,  Parasitic  Diseases 

S  l-Phthisis  - 

1     Tuberculous    Men- j 
.£        ingitis.      Hydro-  r 
cephalus     -  -J 

g  \  Tuberculous  Peri-1 
•3        tonitis.       Tabes  r 

S        Mesenterica  -j 
^    Other  Forms  of  Tub-\ 
^  V     erculosis.  Scrofula  / 

Meningitis,  Inflammation  ^ 
of  Brain      -       -  j 
Convulsions 
Laryngismus  Stridulus 
Laryngitis 
Bronchitis 
Pneumonia 

Enteritis,  Gastro-Enteritis 
Stomatitis 

Diseases  of  Stomach - 
Diseases  of  Liver 
Premature  Birth 
Congenital  Defects  - 
ieetnmg  -       -       -  - 
Atrophy,   Debility,  In-\ 
anition        -       -  J 
All  other  causes 

44 
4,963 
372 
812 
212 
6,993 
408 

34,481 

2,060 

769 

1,015 
386 

692 

2,949 

5,224 
2,139 

4,561 

26,672 
548 
445 
21,740 
18,579 
14,664 
526 
3,731 
974 
29,878 
7,138 
3,786 

.30,239 

14,536 

571 
2,979 
1,528 
296 
732 
7,570 
1,198 

20,616 

2,349 

674 

90 
1,329 

1,2.57 

3,308 

5,173 
1,022 

2,045 

26,244 
452 
200 
18,645 
8,832 
1,130 
201 
679 
881 
13,438 
2,067 
3,344 

27,597 

11,759 

37 
4,151 
296 
660 
135 
7,503 
476 

29,842 

1,704 

585 

662 

315 

549 
2,268 

4,083  1 
1,669  ' 

3,455 

20,124 
293 
309 
17.136 
13,954 
]  2.275 
474 
3,110 
616 
23,230 
5,331 
2,954 

23,816 

11,5.55 

33 
536 
364 

91 
217 
1,664 
221 

3,392 

362 

109 

24 
666 

426 

740 

1,162 
297 

258 

8,525 
94 
61 
4,190 
2,400 
319 
53 
218 
329 
4.224 
618 
785 

10,199 

4.15S 

2 
513 
32 
71 
43 
1.480 
48 

3,340 

235 

114 

152 
105 

135 

378 

671 

274 

401 

5,214 
93 
70 
3,463 
2,631 
1,836 
98 
.591 
2C9 
5,78i_) 
1,289 
565 

6.315 

2,650 

23 
416 
261 

70 
145 
1,624 
199 

2,746 

281 

98 

10 

563 

399 
436 

958 
252 

172 

6,162 
51 
35 
3,104 
1.657 
240 
52 
175 
188 
3,203 
529 
540 

8,0SG 

3,304 

1 

433 
27 
61 
30 
1..503 
58 

2,  .556 

182 

105 

106 

85 

lOO 
305 

467 

251 

29  ff 

3,780 
44 
48 
2,690 
1,858 
1,416 
79 
461 
123 
4,485 
987 
444 

4,794 

2,060 

Total  from  all  causes 

210,537 

241,533 

168,206 

193,567 

46,735 

38,810 

35,979 

29,841 

Total  Births  - 

1,197,072 

1.342,156 

1 

1,155,722 

1.297,246 

333,956 

279,687 

319,778 

268,986 

*  (i)  Urban  Counties. — Glamorgan,  Lancaster,  London,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Northumberland,  Nottingham, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  East  Riduag,  West  Riding  (York). 

Estimated  Urban  population  in  1902—17,818,667. 

t  (ii)  Rural  Counties. — Buckingham,  Cambridge,  Cornwall,    Hereford,    Huntingdon,    Lincoln,  North  Wales, 
Norfolk,  Oxford,  Rutland,  Salop,  Somerset,  South  Wales  (less  Glamorgan),  Suffolk,  Westmorland,  Wilts. 
Estimated  Rural  population  in  1902 — 4,270,175. 
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Table  A,  (Based  on  Table  A). — Average  rate  of  infant  mortality  under  one  year,  per  1,000  births,  among  male 
and  female  infants — severally — in  the  same  groups  of  Counties  as  in  Table  A,  in  the  opening  and  closing 
quinquennia  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 


Ukban  Counties. 

Rural  Counties. 

Causes  of  Death. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1873- 

1898- 

1873- 

1898- 

1873- 

1898- 

1873- 

1898- 

1877. 

1902. 

1877. 

1902. 

1877. 

1902. 

1877. 

1902. 

All  Causes 

175-9 

180-0 

145-5 

149-2 

139-9 

138-8 

112-5 

111-0 

Small  Pox 

■5 

•0 

•5 

-0 

•1 

•0 

•1 

•0 

Measles    -       -       .  - 

3-0 

3-7 

2-6 

3-2 

1-6 

1-8 

1-3 

1-6 

Scarlet  Fever  - 

1-5 

•3 

1-3 

•2 

11 

•1 

•8 

•1 

Diphtheria  and  Croup 

1-2 

•8 

•9 

-6 

•9 

■4 

•7 

3 

Whooping  Cough       -  - 

5-9 

5-2 

6-6 

5-8 

5-0 

5-3 

5-1 

5-6 

Erysipelas 

•9 

•3 

10 

•4 

•7 

•2 

•6 

•2 

Diarrhoea,   Dysentery,  ^ 

Cholera,  Enteritis  J 

OD  0 

1  Q  .C 
lO  O 

OJi  0 

11  1 

lo  O 

y  o 

l-±  O 

Syphilis 

9-9 

i  o 

1  O 

1  1 

•A 

o 

•Q 

•7 

Rickets    -       -       -  - 

1 

•  Q 

O 

1 

0 

.1 

1 

O 

•n 
u 

4: 

Tuberculous  Diseases 

11-8 

8-2 

9-3 

6-6 

7-9 

5"2 

6-4 

4-2 

Meningitis,  Convulsions  - 

32-0 

23-3 

24-5 

18-2 

26-3 

201 

19-8 

15-2 

Laryngismus  Stridulus^ 

•8 

•4 

•4 

■2 

•3 

•3 

•2 

-2 

Bronchitis,  Laryngitis 

20-6 

16-5 

16-3 

13-4 

12-7 

12-7 

9-8 

10-2 

Pneumonia 

9-8 

13-8 

7-6 

10-8 

7-2 

9-4 

5-2 

6-9 

_L/lotJcl>oCO    yjl.     O  LL/LLl cLCiJJ.  ClilA(J. 

1-9 

3-5 

1-3 

2-9 

1-6 

2-9 

1-1 

2-2 

Liver 

Premature  Birth 

14-2 

•22-3 

11-6 

17-9 

12-6 

20-7 

10-0 

16-7 

Congenital  Defects  - 

2  0 

5-3 

1-8 

4-1 

1-9 

4-6 

1-7 

3-7 

Teething 

3-6 

2-8 

2-9 

2-3 

2-4 

2-0 

1-7 

1-7 

Atrophy,  &c.  - 

29-9 

23-8 

•25-8 

19-4 

33-0 

23-7 

27-5 

18-8 

All  other  Causes 

11-9 

10-9 

10-2 

8-9 

12-3 

9-6 

10-3 

7-5 

Note. — "0  indicates  that  the  deaths  were  too  few  to  give  a  rate  of  -05  per  1,000. 
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Mortality  among  Legitimate,  as  compared  with  Illegitimate  Infants. 


In  tne  following  tables  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
the  relative  incidence  of  mortality  from  several  causes  on 
legitimate  and  on  illegitimate  children,  in  urban  and  in  rural 
areas.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  work  involved 
in  abstracting  these  deaths  from  the  registers  it  has  been 
decided  to  limit  the  investigation  to  the  mortahty  in  a 
single  year,  viz.-,  that  of  1902,  and  to  deal  only  with  London, 
as  representing  an  urban  area.  For  this  reason,  the 
figures  relating  to  several  of  the  diseases,  such  as  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  erysipelas  and  laryngismus  stridulus  are  of 
relatively  little  significance,  and  are  retained  simply  to  keep 
this  and  the  preceding  table  uniform  in  design.  Although 
for  the  purposes  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry  a  larger  basis 
of  facts  would  be  advisable,  the  consistent  character  of  the 
results  here  presented  leaves  httle  doubt  that  they  indicate 
with  approximate  accuracy  the  true  conditions  as  to  mortal- 
ity from  various  diseases  which  exist  among  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  children  respectively.  The  top  line  of  the 
table  shows  at  a  glance  that  there  is  an  excessive  death 
rate  among  illegitimate  children,  which  is  in  London  about 
twice  as  great  as  that  prevailing  among  those  born  in  wed- 
lock, and  in  the  rural  counties,  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  as  great.  Glancing  down  the  table  it  will  be  seen  also 
that  there  is  a  marked  excess  of  mortality  under  almost 
every  heading,  the  exceptions  occuring  only  in  the 
cases  of  those  diseases  which  are  relatively  so  un- 
common as  to  give  too  small  a  basis  for  comparison. 
Diarrhoea  (with  enteritis  and  diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
liver)  and  atrophy  cause  exceptionally  high  mortahty 
among  illegitimate  children,  the  rate  from  these  diseases 
in  London  being  two  and  a  half  times  as  high  among 
male,  and  more  than  three  times  as  high  among  female 
I  illegitimate,  as  among  legitimate,  children ;  in  the 
I  rural  counties,  too,  the  mortality  from  these  diseases 
among  the  illegitimate  is  about  twice  as  high  as  that  among 


the  legitimate.  SyphiUs  is  enormously  more  fatal  among 
the  illegitimate  than  among  the  legitimate,  both  in  the 
urban  and  in  the  rural  areas,  premature  birth  and 
congenital  detects  also  cause  excessive  mortality  among 
the  illegitimate,  especially  in  London.  Comparison  of 
the  figures  for  London  with  those  for  the  rural  counties 
shows  a  great  excess  of  mortahty  among  illegitimate 
children  in  the  former  area ;  for,  whereas,  among  legiti- 
mate children  in  London  the  death  rates  are  in  excess  of 
those  in  the  country  by  about  one-fifth  part,  among  the 
illegitimate  the  London  rates  exceed  the  country  rates  by 
more  than  50  per  cent,  among  boys,  and  by  nearly  60  per 
cent,  among  girls.  This  excess  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  diarrhoea,  from  which  disease  the  rates  are  about 
twice  as  high  among  legitimate  children  in  London  as  in  the 
coimtry,  and  about  three  times  as  high  among  illegitimate. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  this  excessive  mortality 
among  illegitimate  children  in  London  is  understated 
rather  than  overstated,  for  it  is  a  known  fact  that  many 
unmarried  women  who  reside  outside  registration  London 
are  admitted  to  London  hospitals  at  the  time  of  parturi- 
tion, and  that  the  births  are  registered  in  London.  The 
official  records  do  not  show  what  becomes  of  the  mothers 
or  of  the  children  after  discharge  from  the  hospital,  but 
it  is  almost  certain  that  most  of  them  at  least  return  to  the 
place  whence  they  came,  so  that  deaths  among  these 
children  which  occur  more  than  a  few  weeks  after  birth 
are  in  all  probability  registered  outside  London.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  few  legitimate  children  who  are  born 
elsewhere  than  in  London  may  be  placed  out  to  nurse  with 
people  residing  in  London,  and  any  deaths  among  them 
would  be  registered  in  London  if  they  occurred  there. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  these  latter  cases  would 
be  as  numerous  as  those  first  mentioned. 
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Table  B. — Mortaliti/  among  Legitimate  and  Illegitimate  Infants,  respectively,  in  the  year  1902. — Average  rates 
of  death  from  various  causes,  under  one  year,  per  1,000  births  (a)  in  London  and  (b)  in  the  same  Rural 
Counties  as  in  Tahle  A. 


Causes  of  Death. 

London. 

Rural  Counties. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

I-egitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

All  Causes. 

151-2 

289-3 

118-7 

264  1 

125-6 

190-2 

98-8 

166-1 

Small  Pox  

•2 

— 

-1 

— 

•0 

— 

-0 

— 

Measles  

4  1 

4-2 

3-4 

6-0 

2-9 

1-8 

2-3 

1-5 

Scarlet  Fever  

•2 

•4 

-2 

-4 

•2 

— 

•1 

— 

Diphtheria  and  Croup     .       .       -  . 

•8 

•4 

•6 

.4 

-4 

•4 

•3 

— 

Whooping  Cough    -       .       -       -  - 

6-1 

4-2 

6-2 

8-6 

5-2 

5-7 

5-8 

6-6 

Erysipelas     -       .       -       .        -  - 

•2 

•4 

•4 

•4 

-2 

— 

■3 

— 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Cholera.  Enteritis  - 

20-6 

48-6 

16-3 

47-9 

9-0 

14-1 

6-3 

13-9 

Syphilis  

1-9 

19-7 

1-1 

9-5 

-4 

3-2 

•5 

40 

Rickets 

10 

4-2 

•6 

1-7 

-5 

1-4 

•5 

1-5 

Tuberculous  Diseases  .... 

7-9 

18-0 

6-5 

13-8 

4-9 

6-4 

3-3 

6-2 

Meningitis,  Convulsions  -       -       -  - 

13-7 

•20-6 

100 

20-3 

18-7 

26-5 

13-7 

23-0 

Laryngismus  Stridulus    -       -       .  - 

•4 

•8 

-3 

•3 

-7 

-2 

Bronchitis,  Laryngitis     -       -       -  . 

13-5 

18-0 

10-5 

17-3 

11-8 

15-2 

10-5 

16-8 

Pneumonia  

171 

18-5 

131 

17-7 

11-4 

13-1 

7-8 

7-7 

Diseases  of  Stomach  and  Liver 

2-5 

4-6 

2-6 

5-6 

2-2 

3-9 

2  0 

2-9 

Premature  Birth  ----- 

231 

34-4 

17-4 

33-7 

20-3 

30-4 

15-9 

19-7 

Congenital  Defects  

6-4 

9-6 

4-3 

7-3 

5-5 

3-9 

4-2 

4-7 

Teething  

1-7 

5-0 

1-6 

2-6 

2-2 

2-1 

1-6 

4-4 

Atrophy,  &c.  

17-2 

50-8 

12-8 

45-7 

20-4 

41-7 

16-9 

36-9 

All  other  Causes     -       -       -       -  - 

12-6 

26-9 

10-7 

25-2 

9-1 

19-7 

6-6 

16' 3 

Note. — -0  indicates  that  the  deaths  were  too  few  to  give  a  rate  of  "05  per  1,000. 
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III. 


Age-Incidence  of  Infantile  mortality,  in  weeks  and  months  of  the  first  year  of  life. 


The  following  tables  are  added  to  show  in  detail  the  age 
incidence  of  mortahty  among  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
children  under  one  year  (a)  in  London  and  (b)  in  the 
rmral  coimties.  Table  Bj  gives  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  recorded  at  the  several  selected  age  groups  of  the 
first  year  of  hfe  :  Tables  B.^  and  B.,  give  proportions  based 
upon  those  numbers,  one  giving  the  percentage  of  deaths 
at  each  age  to  the  total  deaths  registered  under  one  year 
of  age,  and  the  other  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  at 
each  age  to  1,000  births  registered.  Taking,  first,  the  table 
of  percentages  of  deaths  at  each  age,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  legitimate  than  of  illegitimate 
children  die  during  the  first  month  of  life,  except  among 
male  children  in  the  rural  counties  where  the  proportions 
are  practically  identical.  For  the  next  few  months  after 
the  first,  the  case  is  different,  the  percentages  of  deaths 
being  generally  the  greater  among  the  illegitimate,  while 
in  the  later  part  of  the  first  year  the  proportions  of  deaths 
among  the  illegitimate  are  again  the  lower. 

Here  also  the  explanation  of  the  curious  differences 
would  seem  to  depend  in  part  upon  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate children  bom  in  hospitals  or  infu-maries.  Admitting 
the  practical  certainty  that  a  larger  jDroportion  of  illegiti- 
mate than  of  legitimate  children  are  bom  in  such  institu- 
tions, and  further  admitting  the  prevalence  of  a  lower 
rate  of  mortahty  among  newly  born  children  in  these 
institutions  than  in  the  general  population — especially  in 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  part  of  it — it  follows  that 


illegitimate  children  bom  in  institutions  and  there 
efficiently  cared  for,  are  preserved  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  hfe,  but  become  subject  to  a  high  death-rate 
on  leaving  these  institutions.  These  remarks,  referring  as 
they  do  to  the  percentages  of  deaths  registered  at  the 
several  ages  do  not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  actual 
death-rates  are  at  any  time  lower  among  the  illegitimate 
than  among  legitimate  children :  the  table  giving  the 
proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age  to  children  bom  shows 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mortality  at  the  earlier  ages,  is  much  the  higher  among 
illegitimate  children.  It  shows,  however,  that  this  excess 
is  proportionally  much  greater  among  children  during 
a  few  months  of  hfe  after  the  first,  and  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  year  the  rates  among  the  illegitimate 
approach  very  nearly  those  among  the  legitimate  children. 

It  might  be  objected  that  the  number  of  deaths  of 
illegitimate  children  is  so  small  as  to  render  unsafe 
any  comparison  of  death-rates  derived  from  them.  On 
this  point,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  the  deaths  of  illegitimate  children  occurring  among 
more  than  130,000  births  in  London  and  more  than 
100,000  births  in  the  raral  coxinties  ;  while  the  consistent 
nature  of  the  results  obtained  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  figures  here  presented  represent  very  nearly 
the  true  conditions  of  mortahty  which  prevail  among 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  respectively,  in 
London  and  in  the  selected  rural  counties. 


Table  Bi — Deaths  among  legitimate  and  illegitimate  Infants  respectively,  in  the  year  1902.    Age  incidence  of  deaths 
at  the  several  age  groups  under  one  year  (a)  in  London  and  (b)  in  the  same  group  of  rural  counties  as  in  Table  A. 


London. 

Rural  Cotjnties. 

Ages  at  Death. 

Males. 

_  _  i 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

liCgiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

l-iCgiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Under  one  week  - 

],776 

100 

1,163 

99 

1,515 

112 

1,074 

87 

1-2  weeks- 

455 

26 

318 

28 

330 

38 

237 

23 

2-3     „    -       -  - 

435 

28 

325 

20 

298 

26 

259 

25 

3-4     „    -       -  - 

317 

27 

308 

13 

241 

21 

164 

11 

Total  under  one  month 

2,983 

181 

2,114 

160 

2,384 

197 

1,784 

146  . 

1-2  months 

1,026 

103 

764 

86 

738 

73 

570 

57 

2-3      „          -  - 

764 

88 

594 

64 

556 

53 

418 

39 

3-4  „ 

707 

73 

555 

44 

491 

39 

332 

41 

4-5      „          -  - 

603 

40 

450 

45 

384 

31 

301 

30 

5-6 

552 

43 

394 

39 

336 

33 

244 

24 

6-7  „ 

565 

37 

421 

39 

320 

28 

248 

27 

7-8  „ 

534 

34 

412 

31 

301 

25 

231 

22 

8-9  „ 

541 

28 

421 

28 

303 

15 

219 

17 

y-10 

468 

25 

401 

24 

282 

15 

212 

25 

10-11  ,. 

481 

20 

397 

19 

243 

16 

224 

15 

11-12  ,. 

444 

18 

414 

33 

204 

13 

202 

12 

Total  under  one  year  - 

9,668 

690 

7,337 

612 

6,542 

538 

4,935 

455 

Total  Births      -  . 

63  952 

2,385 

61,824 

2,317 

52,093 

2,828 

49,962 

2,739 
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Table  B.,. — Mortality  among  legitimate  and  illegitimate  Infants  respectively,  in  the  year  1902.  Proportional  age 
incidence  of  deaths  at  the  several  age  grounps,  to  one  hundred  deaths  at  all  ages  under  one  year  (a)  in  London, 
and  (b)  in  the  same  group  of  rural  counties  as  Table  A. 


London. 

RUEAL  COTJNTIES. 

Ages  at  Death. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Under  one  week  - 

18-4 

14-5 

15-9 

161 

23-2 

20-8 

21-8 

19-1 

1-2  weeks 

4-7 

3-8 

4-3 

4-6 

5-0 

7-1 

4-8 

5-1 

2-3     „    -       -  - 

4-5 

41 

4-4 

3-3 

4-6 

4-8 

5-2 

5-5 

3-4     „    -       -  - 

3-3 

3-9 

4-2 

■2-1 

3-7 

3-9 

3-3 

2-4 

Total  under  one  month 

30-9 

26-3 

28-8 

26-1 

36-5 

36-6 

351 

32-1 

1-2  months 

10-7 

14-8 

10-4 

14-0 

11-3 

13-6 

11-6 

12-5 

2-3      „           -  ■ 

7-9 

12-8 

8-1 

10-4 

8-5 

9-9 

8-5 

8-6 

3-4 

/  o 

7-fi 
1  u 

7-9 

7-9 

6-7 

4-5      .,          -  - 

6-2 

5-8 

61 

7-4 

5-9 

5-8 

6-1 

6-6 

S-6 

5-7 

6-2 

5-4 

6-4 

5-1 

6-1 

4-9 

5-3 

6-7 

5-8 

5-4 

5-7 

6-4 

4-9 

5-2 

5-0 

5-9 

7-8  ., 

5-5 

4-9 

5-6 

5-1 

4-6 

4-6 

4-7 

4-9 

8-9 

5-6 

4-1 

5-7 

4-6 

4-6 

2-8 

4-5 

3-7 

9-10  „ 

4-8 

3-6 

5-5 

3-9 

4-3 

2-8 

4-3 

5-5 

10-11 

5-0 

2-9 

5-4 

31 

3-7 

3-0 

4.5 

3-3 

11-12 

4-6 

2-6 

5-7 

5-4 

3-1 

2-4 

4.1 

2-6 

Total  under  one  year  - 

100  0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 
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Table  B3. — Mortality  among  legitirnuie  and  illegitimate  Infants  resppctivdy,  m  the  year  1902.  Deaths  per  1,000 
births  at  the  several  age  groups  under  one  year,  (a)  in  London,  and  (b)  in  the  same  group  of  rural  counties  as 
in  Table  A. 


London. 

RuBAL  Counties. 

Ages  at  Death. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Tllpciti- 
mate. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Tllpcriti. 
mate. 

Under  one  week  - 

o'?  .0 
z/  0 

41  y 

lo  8 

00. 1 
zy  1 

oy  0 

0-7. Q 

ol  » 

1-2  weeks- 

7*1 

tu  y 

51 

1  O.I 

lo  4 

A  ,1 

8  4 

2-3     „  - 

DO 

lis 

0  0 

00 

0  i 

Pi.O 

0  z 

y  I 

3-4     „  - 

5  0 

11  0 

0  u 

00 

A  •R 

^•A 

.i  0 

4-U 

Total  under  one  month 

46-7 

75-9 

34-2 

69-1 

45-8 

69-6 

34-7 

53-3 

1-2  months 

16-0 

43-2 

12-3 

37-1 

141 

25-8 

11-4 

20-8 

2-3      „          -  - 

11-9 

36-9 

9-6 

27-6 

10-7 

18-7 

8-4 

14-2 

3-4  „ 

11-1 

30-6 

9-0 

19-0 

9-4 

13-8 

6-7 

15-0 

4-5      „          -  - 

9-4 

16-8 

7-3 

19-4 

7-4 

11-0 

6-0 

110 

5-6 

8-6 

18-0 

6-4 

16-8 

6-4 

11-7 

4-9 

8-8 

6-7      „          -  - 

8-8 

15-5 

6-8 

16-8 

6-1 

9-9 

5-0 

9-8 

7-8  „ 

8-4 

14-3 

6-7 

13-4 

5-8 

8-8 

4-6 

8-0 

8-9  „ 

8-6 

11-7 

6-8 

12-1 

5-9 

5-3 

4-4 

6-2 

9-10  „ 

7-3 

10-5 

6-5 

10-4 

5-4 

5-3 

4-2 

9-1 

10-11 

7-5 

8-4 

6-4 

8-2 

4-7 

5-7 

4-5 

5-5 

11-12  „ 

6-9 

7-5 

6-7 

14-2 

3-9 

4-6 

4-0 

4.4 

Total  under  one  year  - 

151-2 

289-3 

118-7 

264-1 

125-6 

190-2 

98-8 

166-1 

174. 
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400 
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239 
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471 
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115 

Collie,  Dr.  R.  J.,  m.d. 

iledical  Inspector   under  the  late 
London  School  Board 

School  Children 

166 

Cooper,  Sir  Alfred,  f.r.c.s. 
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163 
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95 

Deverell,  Miss 
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Education  ----- 

School  (Jhildren 

.304 

DOLAMORE,  Mr.  W.  H.,  L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S. 

Secretary  to  the  British  Dental  Asso- 
ciation— Nominated  to  give  evidence 
hy  the  British  Dental  Association 

Teeth      .       .       -       .  - 

278 

Dow  DING,  Miss  M.  K. 

General  Conditions  - 

198 

EccLES,  Mr.  W.  McAdam,  m.s., 

F.R.C.S. 

Nominated   to  give   evidence   by  a 
sjiecially  convened  Conference  of 
Medical  Men  and  others 

Alcoholism      -       .       -  - 

388 

Eichholz,  Dr.  Alfred,  m.d. 

H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools 

School  Children — Influence  of 
Heredity  and  Environment 
— General  Conditions 

19 

Eves,  Miss       .      .      .  _ 

Head  of  the  Maurice  Hostel,  Hoxton 

Creches  ----- 

290 

Eyre,  Mr.  Douglas  - 

Vice-Principal  of  Oxford  House 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  - 

151 

FosBROKE,  Mr.  G.  H.,  d.p.h. 

Medical  Officer  of   Health  to  the 
Worcestershire  County  Council 

Rural  Conditions 

2G0 

Garnett,  Miss  Maud 

Head  of  the  Diocesan  Women's  Settle- 
ment, Fenton  House 

Conditions  in  the  Potteries 

338 

*  Note. — This  column  shows  only  the  main  subject  of  evidence  of  each  witness  ;  many  witnesses  covered  a  very  wide 

field. 
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Witness. 

Description. 

*  Principal  Subject  of  Evidence. 

Page. 

GoRST,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  f.r.s., 

K.C.,  M.P. 

School  Children 

431 

Gray,  Mr.  J.    -      -      -  - 

Secretary  to  the  Anthropometric  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  British  Association 

Anthropometric  Survey  - 

140 

Greenwood,  Mrs.  - 

Sanitary  Inspector  under  the  Cor- 
poration of  Sheffield 

Conditiojis  in  Sheffield  - 

309 

Haig,  Dr.  Alexander,  m.d., 

F.R.C.P. 

Eflects  of  certain  Articles  of 
Diet 

352 

Hawkes,  Dr.  Lewis  A.,  m.d.  - 

Conditions     in     Finsbury  — 
General  Conditions 

474' 

HORSFALL,  Mr.  T.  C. 

HepresentiiKi    the    Manchester  and 
tSalford  Sanitary  Association 

Conditions  in  Manchester 

220 

Horsley,   Sir  Victor,  f.r.s., 

F.R.C.S. 

dominated  to  give   evidence   by  a 
Private  Committee 

Syphilis  ----- 

384 

Hutchison,  Dr.  Robert,  m.d., 

F.R.C.P. 

Nominated  to  give  evidence  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians 

Nutrition        .      .       .  - 

363 

Jones,  Dr.  Robert,  m.d.,  m.k.c.p., 

F.R.C.S. 

Nominated  to   give   evidence  by  a 
specially   convened   Conference  of 
Medical  Men  and  others 

Alcoholism      -       .       -  - 

393 

Kelly,  Dr.      .      .      -  . 

Lord  Bishop  of  Ross  -       -       -  - 

General  Conditions  in  Ireland 

409 

Kerr,  Dr.  James,  .ai.d. 

Medical  Officer  to  the  late  London 
School  Boai'd 

School  Children 

39 

Lamb,  Mr.  David  C. 

Colonel  of  the  Salvation  Army 

Urban  Conditions —  Hadleigli 
Labour  Colony 

420 

Legge,  Dr.  T.  M.,  m.d. 

H.M.  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories 

Employment  in  Factories  and 
Workshops 

23£ 

Lewis,  Mr.  J.  - 

Elementary  School  Teacher 

Teaching  of  Cookery  in  Schools 

321 

LiBBY,  Mr.  W.  H.     -      -  - 

Elementary  School  Teacher 

Feeding  of  School  Children 

299 

LiTHiBY,  Mr.  John  - 

Assistant-Secretary    to    the  Local 
Government  Board 

Administration 

492 

Loch,  Mr.  C.  S.       -      -  - 

Secretary  to  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society 

Urban  Conditions  - 

370 

Lyttelton,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur 

- 

Condition  of  the  Rural  Popu- 
lation ----- 

213 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  W.  L.,  m.d., 

M.R.C.P. 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland 

Conditions  in  Scotland — School 
Children — Influence  of  He- 
redity and  Environment 

26G  — 

Mackenzie,  Mrs.  W.  L. 

Conditions  in  Edinburgh 

275 

Macnamara,  Dr.,  m.p. 

- 

Feeding  of  School  Children  - 

454 

Malins,  Dr.  Edward,  m.d. 

President  of  the  Obstetrical  Society 

Influence    of    Heredity  and 
Environment 

1.3G 

Maurice,  General  Sir  Fred- 
erick, K.C.B. 

General  Conditions — Physique 
of  Reci'uits 

11 

Mott,  Dr.  F.  W.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p., 

F.R.S. 

Nomitiated  to  give  evidence  by  a 
Private  Committee 

Syphilis  ----- 

382 

Murphy,    Mr.    Shirley  F., 

M.R.C.S. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Administrative  County  of  London 

Urban  Conditions  - 

346,  380 

Neville,  Mr.  Ralph  F.,  k.c.  - 

Chairman    of     the    Garden  City 
Association 

Garden  City   -       -       -  - 

192 

NiVEN,  Mr.  James,  m.b.  - 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Man- 
chester 

Conditions  in  Manchester 

249 

Ormsby,  Sir   Lambert,  m.d., 
l.r.c.p.i.,  f.r.c.s.i. 

President  of  tlie  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1  relaiid. 

Conditions  in  Dublin — Insanity 
in  Ireland 

462 

IIees,  Rev.  W.  E.  Edwards 

Representing  the  Hal  ford  Educatio'n. 
Committee. 

Conditions  in  Salford — Smoke 
Pollution  —  General  Condi- 
tions 

176 

Note. — This  cohimn  shows  only  the  main  subject  of  evidence  of  each  witness  ;  many  witnesses  covered  a  very  wide 

field. 
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Page. 

RowNTREE,  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  - 

Author  of  "  Poverty." 

General  Conditions 

200 

Scott,  Dr,  Alexander,  m.d.  - 

Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  in  Glas- 
gow. 

Employment  in  Factories  and 
Workshops — General  Condi- 
tions 

69 

Shadwell,  Dr.  Arthur,  m.d., 

M.R.C.P. 

Inriuence   of    Heredity  and 
Environment 

450 

Smith,Dr.  Eustace,  m.d.,f.r.c.p. 

Nominated  to  give  evidence  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians 

Nutrition       -      -      -  - 

318 

Smyth,  Mrs.  A.  Watt 

Milk    Supply  —  Feeding  of 
Infants 

5.5 

Stanley,  Hon.  Maude  - 

Girls' Clubs    -      -      -  - 

488 

Taylor,  Surgeon-General  Sir 
William,  k.c.b.,  m.d. 

Director-General  Army  Medical 
Service. 

Physique  of  Recruits 

1 

Tweedy,   Mr.   John,  f.r.c.s., 

L.R.C.P. 

President  of  the  Koyal  (Jollege  of 
Surgeons — Nominated  to  give  evi- 
dence by  the  Royol  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Eyes    -         .       .      -  - 

159 

Vincent,  Dr.  Ralph,  m.d.  - 

Milk    Supply  —  Fee<ling  of 
Infants 

442 

WiGLESWORTH,  Dr.  J OSEPH,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S. 

Superintendent  of  theRainhill  County 
Asylum. — Nomirmted  to  give  evi- 
dence by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

Insanity  -      -  - 

332 

Wilson,  Mr.  Harry  James 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories 

Employment  in  Factories  and 
Workshops 

80 

Worthington,  Mrs.  - 

Representing  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Ladies'  Health  Society. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Ladies' 
Health  Society  —  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants 

282 

Young,  Dr.  T.  F.,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.  - 

President  of  the  Association  of  Certi- 
fying Factory  Surgeons. 

Employment    in   Factories  — 
General  Conditions 

87 

*  Note. — This  column  shows  only  the  main  subject  of  evidence  of  each  witness  ;  many  witnesses  covered  a  very  wide 

field. 
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MINUTES    OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE 

THE  INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 

ON 

PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 


(PRIVY  COUNCIL  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  S.W.), 


FIRST  DAY. 


Wednesday,  9th  December,  1903. 


PRESENT 

Mr.  ALMERic  W.  FiTZ  Roy  (in  the  Chair.) 


Colonel  G.  M.  Fox. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Legge. 
Mr.  H.  M.  LtNDSELL. 


I 


Colonel  George  T.  Oxslow. 
Mr.  John  Struthers. 
Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Tatham. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Pooley  (Secretary). 


Sir  William  Taylor,  M.D.,  K.C.B.,  K.H.P.,  L.L.D.,  called ;  and  Examined. 


1.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  Director-General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service  ? — Yes. 

2.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? — Two 
years. 

3.  So  that  your  experience  of  the  subject-matter  of 
these  documents  does  not  cover  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  the  time  occupied  by  the  figures  ?— That  is  ten  years. 
Well,  I  was  in  the  ofiBce  before  that  as  Deputy-Director- 
General. 

4.  For  how  long  ?— From  1893  to  1898. 

5.  So  that  you  practically  do  cover  the  period  ? — Well, 
my  knowledge  of  the  office  does  cover  it  except  in  this 
way,  that  my  tenure  of  office  was  broken  by  various 
appointments  in  the  field — with  the  Japs  in  China  in  1894 
and  1895;  Ashanti,  1895  and  1896;  in  Egypt  in  1898 
and  1899. 

6.  But  not  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  your 
experience  ?— No. 

7.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  providing  us 
with  a  second  memorandum  and  the  figures  attaching  to 
it.  You  rather  complain  in  that  second  memorandum  of 
unfair  deductions,  perhaps  unwarrantable  is  the  better 
vvord,  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  use  made  of  the 
figures  included  in  the  first  memorandum  ? — Where  is  the 
complaint  ? 

8.  Well,  you  seem  to  think  that  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  main  question  at  issue  owing 
to  the  impression  produced  by  your  first  memorandum  ? — 
No;  I  think,  if  I  may  say  S3,  my  complaint  was  that 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  of  its  object.  Although 
in  the  first  memorandum  "  deterioration  "  or  "  deteriorat- 
ing "  was  mentioned  four  times,  the  words  were  quotations. 

9.  Your  memorandum  hangs  to  some  extent  upon  the 
Report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  ? — To  a 
certain  extent  it  does.    What  forces  itself  upon  me  is  that 
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37-6  of  those  presenting  themselves  for  examination  as  o^-^. 
anxious  to  be  soldiers  now  are  unfit  to  bear  arms,  and 
whatever  may  have  happened  before,  I  think  that  is 
sufficient  to  demand  special  inquiry. 

10.  You  remember  the  Report  of  the  Inspector-General 
of  Recruiting  does  speak  of  the  gradual  deterioration 
of  the  physique  of  the  classes  from  which  the  recruits 
are  principally  taken  ? — He  is  not  justified  in  that.  We 
have  no  data  on  which  to  form  that  opinion.  That  is  the 
Inspector-General  ot  Recruiting's  expression,  and  not 
mine. 

11.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  your  figures  are 
calculated  to  confirm  the  alarm  excit«d  by  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice's  speculations  ? — Well,  if  you  look  at  the  table, 
page  3  of  my  original  memorandum,  you  will  find  that 
table  was  made  up  on  purpose  to  compare  the  results  of 
recruiting  from  our  Returns  with  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's 
statement,  and  you  will  see  that  the  ratio  per  cent,  (take 
column  5)  is  34-6  as  against  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  60 
per  cent.  Now,  that  is  the  result  of  the  primary  medical 
examination;  and  if  you  take  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's 
60  per  cent,  and  the  total  of  the  ratios  worked  out  in 
columns  5,  6,  and  7,  i.e.,  those  rejected  at  the  primary 
inspection,  those  discharged  within  three  months  (-9;,  and 
those  within  two  years  of  enUstment  (2-1),  you  get  a 
total  of  37-6. 

12.  Further,  while  we  are  on  this  statement  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  you  divide  the  period  into  two 
quinquennial  periods  the  inferences  are  more  indicative 
of  an  improved  state  of  things  ? — In  the  year  1897  we 
were  so  much  bothered  by  absolutely  unfit  recruits  that 
came  up  to  us  that  we  rather  protested  against  examining 
"  Weeds,"  and  the  Inspector- General  issued  an  order  to  all 
recruiting  officers  as  well  as  to  recruiting  sergeants  that 
men  manifestly  unfit  because  of  inferior  physical  develop- 
ment should  not  be  taken  before  the  medical  officers 
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at  all,  and  a  very  large  number  of  men  who  used  to  come 
before  them  do  not  come  now.  That  is  a  great  boon  to 
the  medical  examining  officers.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  prove  it,  but  I  think  that  that  accounts  for  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  rejections  at  the  primary  medical  ex- 
aminati:ns. 

13.  You  think  that  that  is  the  only  cause  of  it  ? — No. 
When  you  come  down  to  1899,  when  the  War  broke  out, 
men  were  perhaps  sometimes  taken  who  at  other  times 
would  have  been  rejected. 

14.  (Golond  Fox.)  Of  the  number  of  rejections  for  re- 
cruiting were  there  not  a  vast  number  that  came  up  over 
and  over  again  ? — No.  I  think  that  has  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  It  does  happen  at  places  like  Woolwich 
and  London.  A  man  tries  to  enlist  at  Woolwich  and 
fails,  and  he  may  probably  try  again  at,  say,  St.  George's 
Barracks. 

15.  {Chairman.)  But  no  record  is  kept  of  those  re- 
jections by  the  recruiting  sergeant,  so  that  you  have  no 
means  of  knowing  ?— That  is  so.  One  of  my  officers  had 
a  conversation  with  Sir  Francis  Howard  on  this  subject. 
He  promised  to  have  a  record  kept  for  a  certain  period 
of  the  men  rejected  by  recruiters  at  some  of  the  larger 
recruiting  centres. 

16.  Will  not  that  be  done  systematically  in  the  future  ? 
— I  hope  so.  It  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  for 
fourteen  days  at  certain  large  cintres. 

17.  The  curious  thing  is  that  General  Maurice's  state- 
ment is  not  established  by  any  figures,  and  cannot  be  ? — 
General  Maurice,  I  know — because  he  told  me  so  when  he 
came  to  see  me — says  that  he  has  got  a  very  large  number 
of  figures  with  reference  to  Manchester.  Manchester — 
if  you  carefully  look  at  the  tables  in  the  second  memo- 
randum— you  will  find  always  takes  the  lead  in  rejections. 

18.  That  is  not  owing  to  any  special  stringency,  is  it  ? — 
No. 

19.  You  have  the  same  standards  everywhere  ? — Yes. 
Hers  are  the  twelve  largest  recruiting  centres  in  1901 
and  1902,  and  their  relative  positions  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  rejections  are  these  : — In  1901,  Manchester,  Bel- 
fast, Liverpool,  London,  Hounslow,  Newcastle-on-T}'ne, 
Birmingham,  Woolwich,  Edinburgh,  Lichfield,  Glasgow, 
Dubhn.  In  1902  Manchester  is  first  again,  Liverpool 
second,  instead  of  being  third,  Belfast  third,  instead  of 
being  second  as  in  the  previous  year,  Hounslow  fourth, 
Newcastle  fifth,  London  sixth,  Lichfield  seventh,  Wool- 
wich eighth,  as  in  the  previous  year,  Glasgow  ninth, 
Lichfield  tenth,  Birmingham  eleventh,  and  Edinburgh 
twelfth.  That  is  a  very  constant  or  very  nearly  a  constant 
order. 

20.  Even  if  the  number  rejected  by  the  recruiting 
sergeant  is  as  large  as  General  Maurice  supposes,  does  it 
not  merely  imply  that  large  numbers  not  fit  for  or  dis- 
inclined to  permanent  work  present  themselves  to  the 
recruiting  sergeant  on  the  chance  of  being  passed,  and 
that  the  condition  of  those  rejected  is  only  representative 
of  the  state  of  the  wastrels  of  the  laige  to>vii»  who  live 
by  casual  labour  ? — That  is  a  very  big  question.  Of 
course  we  know  that  under  present  conditions  largely 
those  who  have  failed  in  civil  life  offer  themselves 
recruits.  I  may  say  that  figures  regarding  previous^ 
occupation  are  unreUable. 

21.  There  is  no  precise  differentiation  ? — No,  and  we 
find  that  men  of  various  professions  come  xip  ioi 
enlistment  who  describe  themselves  as  labourers. 

22.  It  would  not  do  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman  for  him 
to  say  that  he  was  a  clergyman  ? — No,  hat  there  are  also 
cases  of  medical  students  and  art  students  who  have  broken 
do\m  or  have  got  into  trouble,  and  they  almost  universally 
return  themselves  as  "  labourers."  I  do  not  think  that 
the  point  you  are  trying  to  make  can  be  borne  out, 
because  a  great  many  would-be  recruits  of  known 
respectability  are  rejected. 

23.  Don't  you  think  that  that  conclusion  is  rathei' 
borne  out  by  your  remarks  on  the  Pubhc  Health  Sta- 
tistics ?  You  say  the  teachings  of  the  Public  Health 
Statistics  "  appear  to  show  that  the  progressive  impi'ove- 
ment  of  the  national  health  has  steadily  followed  the  im- 
proved conditions  of  life  which  have  been  brought  about 
hy  the  advance  of  sanitary  knowledge  and  its  practical 
apphcation  "  ? — That  is  so. 


24.  I  suppose  the  improvement  has  extended  to  the 
lower  classes  ? — There  comes  in  another  factor,  and  Dr. 
Tatham  will  endorse  it,  that  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Board  Schools  is  not  tending  to  in- 
crease the  physical  development. 

25.  Not  even  with  the  physical  exercises  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  physical  exercises  are  proportionate  to  the 
confinement ;  not  in  the  very  lowest  class  of  society. 

26.  {Colonel  Fox.)  I  do  not  quite  follow  what  you 
mean  ? — What  I  mean  is  this — although  the  upper  classes 
have  athletic  courses  and  competitions — and  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  records  are  constantly  being  broken 
for  all  sorts  of  feats  of  strength,  agility,  and  endurance, 
thus  showing  no  deterioration — that  has  only  reference  to 
the  upper  classes.  You  take  the  lowest  stratum  of 
society  from  which  we  draw  the  recruits  generalty,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  enforced  attendance  at  Board 
Schools  and  the  confinement  resulting  from  that  is  acting 
injuriously. 

27.  Do  you  mean  that  they  get  too  much  mental  study  ? 
— Well,  they  have  been  put  to  things  they  have  not 
1'een  accustomed  to  for  generations.  It  is  putting  them 
u  iider  new  conditions  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  beginning, 
are  not  conducive  to  physical  development ;  more  indoor 
and  less  open- air  life. 

28.  {Chairman.)  You  admit  that  the  "  bulk  of  our 
soldiers  are  drawn  from  the  unskilled  labour  class,  and 
consequently  from  the  stratum  of  the  population  living 
in  actual  poverty,  or  close  to  the  poverty  Une"  ? — But 
remember  I  have  just  said  we  camiot  rely  upon  those 
labourers'  statistics. 

29.  But  still  you  do  say  that  so  far  as  the  figures  teach 
anything  they  teach  that  ? — Yes. 

30.  But  you  say,  "  Further,  the  physical  deterioration 
caused  by  hereditary  or  acquired  disease  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  in  illustration  we  need  only  instance  the 
part  played  in  this  by  tubercle  and  syphilis  "  ? — Yes. 

31.  You  are  aware  that  the  deaths  from  phthisis  in 
twenty  years  have  fallen,  in  the  case  of  males,  from 
1,902  per  1,000,000  to  1,570,  and  in  the  case  of 
females  from  1.735  to  1,110  ?— That  does  not  get  rid  of 
the  constitutional  taint.  You  may  have  a  very  much 
decreased  mortahty  from  tubercle,  i.e.,  you  may  prolong 
the  lives  of  tubercubus  patients  by  providing  favouring 
conditions  that  will  enable  them  to  live. 

32.  And  multiply  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  the  pity.  You 
are  putting  them  under  better  conditions,  enabling  them 
to  hve  much  nearer  the  natural  term  of  life,  but  you  do 
not  get  rid  of  the  taint. 

33.  Is  there  not  evidence  that  both  in  extent  and 
virulence  syphihs  is  on  the  decline  ? — If  it  is,  it  is  because 
of  the  measures  taken  against  it. 

34.  But  there  are  not  many  measures  taken  in  this 
country  ? — There  are  in  India,  ard  the  number  of  syphilis 
cases  sent  here  from  India  by  the  Army  has  a  very  great 
effect  in  affecting  the  population  here. 

35  You  think  that  is  so  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

36.  I  have  just  one  or  two  points  to  ask  you  about.  I 
observe  that  "  defective  vision "  ranks  very  high.  In 
the  Tables  you  gave  for  rejections  for  1901  and  1902  I 
see  that  the  labourers'  class  ranks  first.  I  want  to  ask 
you  as  to  the  method  in  vogue  for  the  examination  of 
recruits  ?  Is  it  only  acuteness  of  vision  that  you  aim  at 
testing  ?— Yes,  but  if  a  man  has  chronic  disease  of 
the  eyes — apart  altogether  from  consideration  of  his 
range  of  vision — we  reject  him.  A  man  with  chronically 
inflamed  eyehds  we  reject. 

37.  You  don't  employ  ophthalmic  sai  geons  ? — Oh,  every 
one  of  my  men  are  specially  trained. 

38.  It  may  be  that  a  recruit  who  did  not  come  up  to 
your  own  standard  as  to  acuteness  or  range  of  vision  still 
might  prove  a  valuable  soldier  ? — Well,  that  is  a  big  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  use  of  a  soldier  who  loses  his  glasses 
in  the  field.  If  he  is  getting  tired  of  the  strain — and  a 
gi'eat  many  broke  down  under  the  physical  strain  in  the 
late  war — he  will  get  rid  of  his  glasses  if  he  wants  to. 
The  case  of  false  teeth  is  very  much  on  a  par  with 
glasses.  There  are  men  who,  after  bearing  the  strain 
of  active  service  in  the  field  for  some  time,  I  have  no 
doubt  broke  down  nervously,  and  probably  some  of  them 
had  been  fitted  with  false  teeth.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  men  have  been  seen  secreting  their  false  teeth  iw 
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the  cornt- r  of  their  blankets,  so  that  they  could  get  out 
of  the  field,  making  the  loss  of  teeth  their  excuse. 
You  will  find  the  same  with  glasses.  When  I  say  that.  I 
make  no  reflection  upon  a  man's  courage.  It  is  a  nervous 
break-down.  Even  officers  broke  down  from  too  muoli 
strain.  If  a  man  feels  a  little  "  jumpy  "  (he  may  have 
been  the  bravest  man  in  the  world  in  several  actions,  and 
probably  that  fact  has  told  upon  him),  he  begins  to  feel 
nervous,  and  as  the  result  of  his  nervous  breakdown  his 
glasses  get  lost  or  broken.  That  is  a  matter  that 
military  authorities  have  to  consider — viz.,  whether  that 
is  good  or  bad  for  the  Army. 

39.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Do  they  lose  their  glasses  very  often  ? 
A  soldier  is  careless,  and  he  goes  to  a  stream  to  wash 
himself,  and  he  loses  his  glasses,  and  the  same  thing 
happens  to  his  teeth — he  leaves  th^m  on  the  bank  of  the 
river. 

40.  (Chairman.)  Touching  this  question  of  teeth,  it 
does  appear  that  there  has  been  lately  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  recruits  who  present  them- 
selves with  bad  teeth,  but  that  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  increased  stringency,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  in 
the  later  j^ears  that  table  refers  to,  because  a  great 
many  men  were  found  to  be  sent  out  with  bad  teeth, 
and  especially  in  the  Imperial  Yeomanry.  The  Imperial 
Yeomanry,  I  may  say,  were  not  examined  by  officers  in 
my  Department ;  the  Yeomanry  made  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  physical  examination. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  so — whether  the  teeth 
wer^  carefully  examined  or  not,  but  a  great  many  who 
went  out  to  the  Cape  were  affected  and  unable  to  masticate 
the  service  ration,  and  they  were  sent  back. 

At  Shorncliffe,  I  heard  from  the  medical  officer  in  charge 
thvt  the  number  of  men  who  came  back  with  bad  teeth 
was  very  large. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject, 
and  the  expense  of  fitting  in  false  teeth,  as  was  done 
during  the  War,  considerably  raised  the  expenditure  on 
the  medical  vote. 

41.  But  still  the  increased  number  of  rejections  on  the 
score  of  teeth  swell,  of  course,  the  percentage  in  your 
Table  3,  which  goes  to  augment  the  force  of  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice's  and  other  people's  plea  that  the  race  is 
deteriorating.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject  of  teeth  will  tell  you  that  dental 
caries  is  not,  as  at  present  advised,  due  to  these  causes 
which  are  shown  to  produce  physical  deterioration  ;  that 
a  tooth  with  a  lot  of  caries  in  it  is  perhaps  as  full  of  lime 
as  a  perfectly  sound  tooth.  1 1  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Conference  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty 
it  is  distinctly  said  that  "  mal-nutrition  teeth," — that  a  cir- 
cumstance of  that  sort  has  nothing  to  do  with  physical 
deterioration,  but  it  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
tabulation  of  returns  which  are  permitted  to  influ 
ence  public  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  physical  deteriora- 
tion ? — But  I  did  not  start  it  with  physical  deterioration 
at  all — T  must  repeat  that.  Whoever  has  talked  about 
physical  deterioration  is  responsible  for  all  that,  not  I. 
I  only  say  that  in  this  day  of  grace,  1903,  certain  percent- 
ages of  men  are  unfit  for  military  service,  because  of  certain 
defects ;  that  is  all.  I  do  not  know  whether  our  teeth  are 
worse  now  than  formerly.  I  have  an  impression  that 
they  are,  but  I  have  not  said  that  they  are.  That  is  not 
my  point.  My  point  is  the  number  of  men  we  have  to  turn 
away  in  trying  to  get  recruits  for  the  Army,  and  I  have 
given  the  chief  prevalent  causes. 

42.  We  shall  form  our  own  opinion  as  to  whether  that 
is  borne  out  ? — I  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  upon 
it.  The  Joint  Committee  on  teeth  went  into  the  subject 
very  thoroughly,  I  think. 

43.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  want  of  cleanliness 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  caries  ? — I  think  so.  We  are 
taking  steps  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  the  Duke  of 
York's  School.  The  boys'  teeth  were  in  a  bad  state 
two  years  ago,  and  we  asked  that  a  dentist  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  go  twice  a  week  at  first,  and  the  deterioration 
in  teeth  has  been  largely  checked.  Now  we  give  tooth- 
brushes to  soldiers  in  the  Army,  and  we  lecture  them  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  care  of  their  teeth,  and  it 
is  having  an  effect.  If  you,  with  your  Committee  can  do 
anything  to  make  responsible  authorities  take  some  little 
interest  in  instructing  boys  and  men  in  the  importance  of 
the  caring  for  their  testh^  that  would  be  well. 

173. 


I  think  that  food  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.    I      Sir  W. 
am   very  strongly  impressed  with  impure  drinks  being  Taylor. 

very  bad  for  the  health.    What  we  have  to  look  to,  is  to  . 

see  that  impure  beer  and  raw  spirits  are  not  given  to  the 
men.  If  something  could  be  done  in  that  way,  it  would 
be  useful. 

I  am  certain  that  impure  and  improper  food  and 
impure  drink  are  responsible  for  the  production  of 
physical  deficiency.  The  State  ought  to  take  measures 
to  ensure  the  provision  of  pure  spirits  as  well  as  pure 
beer. 

44.  They  can  get  them  in  regimental  canteens,  can  they 
not  ?— Not  spirits. 

45.  (Colonel  Fox.)  They  do  not  sell  spirits  in  a  canteen  ? 
— -Not  since  rum  was  done  away  with.  But  there  is 
alcohol  in  beer,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  injurious. 

46.  The  beer  is  pretty  good  in  canteens,  is  it  not  ? — In 
some  canteens  ;  if  the  men  are  sllowed  to  choose  their 
own  brewers  it  is  not  always  satisfactory. 

47.  It  is  better  than  in  a  "  pub." — Yes. 

48.  (Chairman.)  Are  the  men  themselves  judges  of 
pure  beer  ? — No,  not  always.  It  is  not  in  the  canteen 
that  the  men  get  bad  spirits.  Men  get  tired  of  the  can- 
teen, and  especially  of  the  barrack  square.  Barracks 
are  often  in  the  slums  of  a  big  to\\Ti.  Take  Sheffield 
and  Manchester,  for  example. 

49.  (Colonel  Fox.)  I  know  from  experience  that  Man- 
Chester  is  in  this  respect  a  bad  station  for  soldiers,  but 
do  you  not  think  that  in  most  towns  the  drink  which  is 
sold  in  public-houses  is  fittle  better  than  poison  '! — Yes. 
I  think  that  the  spirit  sold  to  the  men  is  quite  a  raw 
spirit,  capable  of  being  purified,  undoubtedly.  There  was 
a  Committee,  I  think,  on  spirits  some  time  ago — a  Select 
Committee  in  1891  on  this  subject. 

50.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

51.  There  have  been  several  Pure  Beer  Bills  brought 
before  Parliament. — That  is  important.  If  there  is  de- 
terioration at  all,  you  know  probably  better  than  I  do, 
Dr.  Tatham,  what  the  effect  of  drinking  impure  spirits  is. 
Lunacy  in  the  Army  has  increased  of  late  years.  The  evil 
effects  of  impure  spirits  are  seen  in  some  of  tbe  Colonies, 
as  tor  example  the  "  white-eye,"  I  think  it  is  called,  of 
Cape  Town.  In  Canada,  I  have  known  a  man  drink 
"  white-eye  "  and  tumble  down  dead. 

52.  There  is  one  more  point  \^dth  regard  to  the  per- 
centage of  those  discharged  during  the  year  under  two 
years'  service.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
last  two  years  under  that  head  ? — In  1901  it  rises  to  4- 9. 

53.  Is  that  due  to  the  greater  ingenuity  in  malinger- 
ing ? — No,  not  at  all.  It  is  due  to  enlisting  at  a  time  of 
pressure.  Men  were  sent  back  in  hundreds  in  the  late 
war. 

54.  That  is  a  falling  cause,  then  ? — Yes. 

55.  You  do  not  think  that  malingering  has  much  to  say 
to  it  ? — There  is  very  little  malingering  in  the  Army  now. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  men  at  home. 

56.  (Colonel  Fvx.)  I  have  often  discussed  this  matter 
v/ith  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  experience, 
and  they  have  generally  agreed  that  malingeriag  is  a 
common  thinj  amongst  young  soldiers.  When  these 
youngsters  become  tired  of  restraint  or  ar  ^  worried  by  a 
non-commissionei  officer  who  has  in  his  time  been 
bulliei,  they  either  desert  or  resort  to  smokinj  rank 
tobacco  twisted  up  in  brown  paper,  or  a  course  of  soap 
pills,  either  of  which  prjduce  palpitation.  Have  these 
devices  ever  been  brought  to  your  notice  ? — I  have  known 
one  or  two  instances.  To  begin  with,  the  service  is  too 
short  now.  It  is  only  three  years.  In  the  old  days  I 
have  found  a  man  lying  in  hospital  with  coppers  tied  on 
the  ulcerj  of  his  leg,  which  he  had  probably  tie  1  cn  him- 
self. I  have  known  men  take  the  white-wash  off  the 
walls  and  put  it  on  their  eyeUds.  That  has  all  gone. 
There  is  nothing  like  that  now. 

57.  You  think  there  is  nothing  like  the  proportion  of 
mahngering  that  there  was  ? — Nothing  like  there  was  in 
the  old  days. 

53.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  bad 
spirits  and  bad  beer  have  an  e  /il  effect. — I  am  sure  of  it. 
I  should  like  to  make  that  point.  When  a  man  comes 
into  the  service  he  gets  good  food.    If  you  could  prevent 
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Sir  T?'.  o^"^  lower  classes  from  taking  bad  food,  and  especially 
Taylor.  drinks,  beer  and  spirits,  I  think  you  would  do  a  great 
  deal  to  stop  this  deterioration. 

59.  Now,  about  the  point  of  age.  Do  you  agree  with 
Professor  Parkes'  opinion,  when  he  places  the  lowest 
desirable  recruit  age  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  years  ? — 
Yes,  that  has  been  gradually  forced  upon  me.  At  the 
time  of  the  Maiwand  disaster,  I  had  to  examine  a  very 
large  draft  of  recruits  for  India — at  that  time  an  order 
existed  that  no  man  should  go  to  India  under  20  years  of 
age— and  two-thirds  of  them  were  rejected  as  being  under 
age.  Owing  to  pressure,  however,  orders  were  given  to 
pass  every  man  who  was  physically  fit  irrespective  of  age. 
I  have  heard  of  some  recruits  at  Manchester  lately  some  of 
whom  were  thought  to  be  under  15  years  of  age. 

60.  [Chairman.)  Under  fifteen  ? — So  it  was  thought. 

61.  [Dr.  Tatham.)  In  your  medical  reports  for  the  years 
1897  to  1900  the  majority  of  the  recruits  were  under  nine- 
teen years  of  age  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  at 
the  present  moment. 

62.  I  will  tell  you  where  I  got  the  information  from.  It 
was  in  a  letter  from  Surgeon-Colonel  Welch  in  the  Lancet 
of  March  7th  of  this  year,  in  which  he  says  that  44  per  cent, 
of  the  recruits  are  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  that  a  considerable  proportion  additionally  are  under 
eighteen  ;  that  would  bring  up  the  whole  to  more  ? — 
That  is  what  I  have  said  already.  The  majority  are 
between  those  ages  ;  a  great  many  are  under  that.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  tell  from  physical  appearance  ; 
you  may  be  misled.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  actual 
ages. 

63.  I  am  glad  to  get  your  opinion  upon  that  point 
because  I  think  that  is  most  important  ? — It  is  most 
important. 

64.  {Colond  Onslow.)  There  is  one  point  with  reference 
to  General  Maurice's  figures.  If  you  add  the  rejections 
by  recruiters  to  thosa  by  medical  officers  you  would  easily 
arrive  at  the  60  per  cent  ? — We  do  not  do  this. 

65.  I  know  that,  but  in  the  Admiralty  recruiting  we  do 
it,  and  we  could  I  think  easily  make  up  the  69  per  cent.  ? 
— We  might  do  it,  but  I  can  only  ask  the  Inspector- 
■General  of  Recruiting  to  keep  such  a  record. 

66.  You  are  simply  representing  the  medical  officers. 
Regarding  the  age  of  entry,  is  not  twenty  rather  old — is  not 
-eighteen  better  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

67.  That  is  before  the  bones  begin  to  set  1—1  think 
that  in  the  Arjny  we  should  take  care  of  our  recruits,  as  is 
done  in  the  Navy,  and  not  start  by  giving  them  gymnas- 
tic exercises  that  all  recruits  are  not  physically  fit  to  go 
through.  I  think  v/hen  we  get  our  half-starved  recruits 
from  the  slums  or  the  lanes  of  the  country,  the  first  thing 
you  ought  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  them  and  give  them 
good  food,  as  they  do  in  the  Navy,  and  afterwards  try  to 
improve  their  muscular  development.  We  do  not  want 
bis  men,  but  men  of  medium  stature  able  to  carry  their 
own  weight.  I  would  not  lessen  the  age  at  all ;  if  we 
could  get  the  men  at  twenty-one  it  would  be  better. 

68.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  those  individuals  having 
damaged  their  own  physique,  either  by  drink  or  syphihs  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  the  older  you  get  them  the  more 
chance  of  those  cases  appearing  ? — I  do  not  tliink  there 
was  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  recruits  formerly.  We 
did  not  want  so  many  as  now,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we 
iound  syphilis  in  the  two  years. 

69.  (Chairman.)  Do  the  two  services  recruit  from  the 
^ame  class  ? 

70.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Yes,  take  the  Marines;  they  are 
practically  the  same  as  the  Army.  i^.l 

71.  (The  Witness.)  The  pure  sailor  comes  from  the  boy. 

72.  {Chairman.)  Do  not  the  conditions  of  the  Marine 
service  attract  a  higher  class  of  men  ? 

73.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Curiously  not.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  one  man  in  ten  entering  the  Marines  but  thinks  that 
he  is  going  to  be  a  soldier. 

74.  {The  Witness.)  That  is  quite  true. 

75.  {Colonel  On4ow.)  Of  course  we  keep  them  eight  to 
tea  months  at  the  depot,  where  they  get  an  extra  half 
pound  beyond  the  average  rations,  and  they  are  worked 
gradually  into  the  service. 


76.  {Witness.)  The  man  wears  a  red  coat  and  the 
recruit  does  not  know  the  difference.  You  get  the  boy  at 
fifteen  to  sixteen  and  put  him  into  a  training  ship,  where 
he  is  well  fed,  and  leads  an  open  air  life. 

77.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  About  ten  years  ago  the  Navy 
started  taking  in  youths  at  the  age  limit  of  sixteen  years 
and  nine  months,  to  eighteen,  sending  them  down  to  sea 
in  H.M.S.  "  Northampton  "  and  her  tenders.  Statistics 
referring  to  200  boys  and  200  youths  who  entered  the 
first  year  have  been  obtained,  and  the  youths  come  out 
far  ahead  in  every  way.  A  larger  number  of  boys 
wasted  by  being  invaUded,  etc.  The  boys  had  not  come 
forward  in  efficiency  as  they  were  expected,  and  the 
Admiralty  are  so  impressed  that  they  are  actually  raising 
the  age  for  boys  ? — -That  is  exactly  the  point  with  reference 
to  the  importance  of  increasing  the  age  for  recruiting. 
You  cannot  tell  what  a  boy  is  going  to  turn  out  at  twelve 
or  thirteen.  You  cannot  do  it  with  officers.  You  are 
much  more  certain  of  getting  the  class  of  men  you  want 
by  taking  them  at  a  later  age. 

78.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Take,  for  instance,  the  boys  at  the 
Duke  of  York's  or  the  Hibernian  Schools.  They  leave 
when  14  years  old,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  small,  but  after 
leaving,  shoot  up  rapidly.  Is  this  not  th  s  natural  course 
with  boys  who  have  passed  the  time  of  puberty  ? — That 
is  not  a  general  law. 

79.  But  you  can  see  it'in  those  boys  ? — That  period  of 
shooting  up  is  a  very  dangerous  period.  It  is  a  period 
that  a  great  many  boys  break  down  at,  and  if  you  get  the 
boy  after  that  period  you  would  avoid  that. 

80.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  One  of  the  reasons,  and  an  impor- 
tant reason,  why  you  get  so  many  losses  by  wastage  from 
breakdown  in  young  soldiers  after  enUstment  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  introduced  into  the  Service  too  early,  you 
think  ?— There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

81.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Bat  in  all  other  continental  countries 
they  take  them  at  twenty  ? — Of  course,  I  recognise  the 
necessity. 

82.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  would  prefer  their  enlisting  at 
twenty-one  rather  than  twenty  ? — Yes. 

83.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  find  that  there  are  a  great 
many  rejections  owing  to  flat  feet  ? — Not  many. 

84.  I  have  had  cases  of  flat  foot,  but  it  was  not  the 
simple  flat  foot,  but  the  ill-formed  foot.  I  found  that  the 
men  with  flat  feet  walked  from  the  calf  rather  than  the 
thigh  ? — I  have  found  some  of  the  best  men  flat-footed. 
If  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  gone  altogether,  and  the  bones 
that  formed  the  arch  fall  to  the  ground,  that  man  should 
be  rejected.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  flat  foot. 

85.  (Chairman.)  It  does  not  rank  amongst  the  highest 
causes  but  amongst  the  lowest  ? — I  have  a  table  here  that 
is  rather  an  interesting  one.  It  shows  in  two  years  the 
position  occupied  by  various  diseases  with  reference  to 
the  number  cf  rejections  according  to  occupation.  De- 
fective vision  is  first  in  labourers,  hut  in  trades,  such  as 
cloth  workers,  weaveis,  and  lace-makers,  tailors,  etc.,  it  is 
fifth,  and  in  mechanics  it  is  third,  and  shopmen  and 
clerks  it  is  third.  There  is  a  very  great  uniformity  in 
most  of  these. 

86.  (Chairman.)  We  have  got  that. 

87.  (Witness.)  Tlie  want  of  physical  development 
occupied  the  first  place  everywhere  except  in  one,  and 
that  is  in  boys  under  seventeen. 

88.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  About  the  chest  measurement, 
the  class  of  mechanics  is  favourable  to  development,  and 
yet  I  see  that  the  want  of  measurement  is  the  first  cause, 
whereas  it  is  second  and  third  and  fifth  in  some  of  the 
others. — Is  that  peculiar  ? 

89.  If  those  were  occupations  particularly  favourable  to 
chest  development,  I  think  that  there  would  not  be  so 
many  rejections  for  want  of  chest  measurement  ? — At  that 
age  an  occupation  has  not  had  time  to  effect  development ; 
boys  between  fifteen  and  nineteen  have  not  been  long 
enough  at  any  occupation  to  be  affected  by  their  employ- 
ment. I  do  not  know  at  what  age  they  get  away  from 
the  board  school. 

90.  (Chairman.)  Fourteen,  and  a  great  many  much 
earlier. 

91.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Artificers,  Royal  Navy,  are  re- 
cruited from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight.  They  are  skilled 
mechanics  in  emplojmient  favourable  to  development. 
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and  the  rejections  are  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  candidates.  Number  3  of  your  hst,  as  to  their  constitu- 
tion and  health,  are  far  better  than  in  the  Navy  in  the 
artificers'  class  ? — ^Really. 

92.  Of  course  they  come  from  a  superior  class  of  men  ? 
— Quite  so. 

93.  But  they  are  not  quite  so  good,  as  a  rule,  in  chest 
measurement  ? — As  to  want  of  physical  development, 
the  table  I  sent  you,  of  course,  includes  these  five  things  : 
*'  Impaired  constitution  and  debiUty  ;  under  height ; 
under  chest  measurement ;  under  weight ;  not  likely  to 
be  an  efficient  soldier." 

94.  {Chairman.)  That  is  rather  speculative,  "  Not  likely 
to  become  an  efficient  soldier  ?" — That  is  after  trying  him 
for  two  or  three  months. 

95.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  That  is  from  medical  opinion  ? 
— Purely  medical.  The  commanding  officer  can  dis- 
charge from  the  disciplinary  point  of  view. 

96.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  When  you  take  a  recruit  there  is  no 
means  of  ascertaining  where  he  has  been  bred  at  all — 
whether  he  is  country-bred  or  town-bred  ? — In  some 
instances  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  recruits  conceal  their  antecedents. 

97.  There  is  no  means  of  telHng  whether  his  physical 
condition  is  due  to  his  having  been  reared  in  a  crowded 
town,  or  to  his  having  only  come  up  to  town  quite  lately 
from  some  country  place  ? — There  is,  in  this  way  :  after 
he  has  been  enUsted,  but  not  by  the  medical  ofiicer  enhst- 
ing — he  will  not  confide  anything  to  him — but  afterwards, 
as  he  gets  to  know  the  medical  officer  and  has  no  fear  of 
him,  he  may  say  where  he  has  been  brought  up. 

98.  There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
physical  condition  of  a  youth  is  due  to  himself  or  perhaps 
one  or  two  generations  being  brought  up  in  crowded  sur- 
roundings, or  whether  he  has  come  from  the  country  '! — 
No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  means  of  ascertaining 
that  at  the  primary  medical  examination.  As  I  tell  you, 
there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  em- 
ployment a  man  has  been  in. 

99.  (Mr:  Legge.)  As  things  are  at  present  arranged, 
Tou  could  not  get  anything  by  going  to  the  recruiting 
centre.  Have  you  no  centres  that  you  could  group  as 
■country  centres  ? — Yes. 

100.  All  these  are  notably  town  centres,  with  the  one 
exception  of  Lichfield  which  might  possibly  be  a  country 
centre  ? — Lichfield  comes  within  the  first  twelve  recruiting 
centres  showing  the  greatest  number  of  rejections. 

101.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Is  Lichfield  a  country  centre  ? — 
Lichfield  is  a  county  town. 

102.  It  is  a  centre,  and  as  a  country  centre  it  would 
be  comparable  with  others  ? — It  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
mining  district. 

103.  {Mr.  Legge.)  It  is  a  long  way  from  a  mining  dis- 
trict ? — I  know  Lichfield,  and  the  barracks  are  four  miles 
from  the  town. 

104.  {Chairman.)  What  about  Hounslow  ? — Hounslow 
is  practically  London. 

105.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  It  aoes  not  mean  that  that 
district  is  the  centre  of  a  very  large  area.  Recruits  are 
taken  from  all  round  ? — Yes. 

106.  Take  York  or  the  Royal  Navy.  In  the  Navy 
recruits  are  taken  from  the  whole  of  Yorkshire,  Northum- 
berland, and  Durham,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  frcm 
what  part  they  come.  Is  that  the  case  in  Army  recruit- 
ing ? — Ours  is  not  so  extensive  as  that.  We  have  a 
medical  officer  wherever  we  can  examine  recruits.  The 
recruiters  take  them  to  the  nearest  stations.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  send  all  recruits  recruited  in  Yorkshire 
to  York,  because  we  have  many  other  stations  in  that 
county. 

107.  But  if  a  man  is  examined  at  Lichfield,  it  does  not 
say  that  he  has  come  from  Lichfield.  Cannot  you  get  at 
it  by  having  characters  from  them  ? — The  only  way 
is  by  inquiring,  and  inquiry  would  often  lead  you  to  a 
wrong  conclusion. 

108.  {Chairman.)  It  would  not  be  worth  much  if  you 
got  it,  you  think  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

109.  {Colonel  Fox.)  They  get  a  long  way  from  home  ? — 
Yes. 

110.  {Chairman.)  The  localisation  of  the  Army  has  not 
led  to  enlistment  has  it  ? — No,  not  to  the  extent  expe  ^ted. 


111.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  attribute  a  good  deal  to  want  gir  W. 
of  exercise  and  compulsory  attendance  at  school  ? — I  said  Taylor. 

that  might  be.  I  think  that  it  is  very  likely.   You  put  a  boy  . 

into  school  who  comes  from  ancestors  who  lived  their 

lives  in  the  open  air  often  without  schooling  at  all, 
and  you  keep  him  indoors  four  or  five  hours  a  day. 

112.  That  would  hardly  apply  to  town  boys,  would  it, 
if  they  have  forced  attendance  in  the  country  as  well  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  country  boys.  Often 
in  going  to  school  they  have  a  long  way  to  go.  I  asked  a 
boy  the  other  day  in  the  country  how  far  ne  had 
to  come  to  the  school,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  walked 
five  miles." 

113.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  So  that  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance does  not  affect  the  country  children  ? — Quite  so. 
The  boys  in  the  towns  who  go  to  the  Board  schools,  and  are 
there  for  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  would  otherwise 
probably  be  running  about  the  streets. 

114.  {Chairman.)  A  good  deal  of  pains  are  taken  in  the 
ventilation  of  the  schools,  you  know. — Yes,  and  the  warm- 
ing of  the  school  also. 

115.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  do  not  wish  to  press  that 
point  ? — No. 

116.  {Colonel  Fox.)    You  think  if   they  had  a  more 
animal  life  they  would  be  more  healthy  ? — Yes. 

117.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Supposing  that  these  boys  went 
into  the  country  it  would  be  better  than  being  in  the  streets 
or  in  the  sweating  den  ? — Yes. 

118.  You  were  talking  of  the  effect  of  a  possibly  in- 
creased compulsory  attendance  on  the  physique  of  the 
children  generally  ? — I  only  mentioned  that  incidentally, 
it  is  not  a  point  I  origuially  brought  up. 

119.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Do  you  attach  flat  feet  to  any  par- 
ticular employment  ? — No. 

120.  But  Manchester  is  very  extraordinary  in  that  way  ? 
— But  Manchester  takes  the  first  j)lace  for  everything. 

121.  According  to  this  table  they  are  very  high  ? — Flat 
feet  in  Manchester  is  159  in  1901. 

122.  There  is  nothing  above  fifty-eight  in  any  of  the 
other  places  ?— Yes.  to  put  that  into  ratios  the  ratio  is 
40  per  thousand.  I  do  not  think  you  have  got  the 
ratios  on  that  table. 

123.  The  total  in  Manchester  is  three  times  that  of  any 
other  place,  which  is  rather  curious  ? — Manchester  is  not 
the  highest  in  flat  feet ;  for  instance,  in  1902  Manchester 
has  a  ratio  per  thousand  of  twenty-two,  whereas  Glasgow 
has  a  ratio  of  thirty-eight — that  is  in  1902. 

124.  Manchester  has  flat  feet  159  in  1901,  and 
99  in  1902  ?— These  are  the  totals,  but  I  have  had  the 
ratios  carried  out  in  my  two  tables  here,  and  in  1901  Man- 
chester has  forty  per  thousand  for  flat  feet,  and  in  1902  it 
has  only  twenty-two  ;  and  the  highest  in  1902  is  Glasgow 
with  thirty-eight,  and  Manchester  is  highest  in  1901,  and 
Belfast  next  with  thirty. 

125.  {Colonel  Fox.)  As  to  that  point  about  the  manu- 
facturing districts  ? — Thoss  twelve  towns  that  I  have 
given  j'ou  are  nearly  all  manufacturing  towns. 

126.  If  you  believe  in  heredity,  take  the  case  of  the 
Ghoorka,  who  is  a  hill  man  and  is  constantly  using  his 
calf  and  his  instep ;  he  has  a  well  developed  calf  and  a 
well  shaped  foot.  But  on  the  other  hand  take  the 
manufacturing  operative  wh  >  is  perpetually  standing  still 
at  his  work  with  the  weight  of  his  body  depressing  the 
arch  of  his  instep,  would  n  t  the  result  naturally  be  a 
flat  foot  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  especially 
when  you  have  boys  made  to  stand  still,  with  very  bad- 
fitting  boots  ;  the  arch  breaks  down. 

127.  And  the  next  generation  will  have  it  a  bit  worse 
until  they  become  a  flat-footed  race  ? — Probably. 

128.  And  therefore  the  manufacturing  districts  produce 
flat  feet. — I  think  the  habit  of  wearing  clogs  a  great  deal 
has  to  do  with  that  condition.  Tiioy  are  not  only  heavy, 
but  the  sole  of  the  clog  does  not  yield  into  the  arch. 

129.  The  constant  downward  pressure  must  affect  it  ? — 
Yes. 

130.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  in  those  returns  something 
further  worked  out  which  we  have  not  got  ? — I  have  got 
the  ratios  worked  out  here,  and  I  will  send  you  the  copies 
of  the  ratios  as  worked  out. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Sir  IV.  131.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  About  the  teeth  generally,  you  very 
Taylor.      strongly  advocate  a  State  examination  of  the  teeth  of 

 children  in  the  State  schools  ? — Oh,  certainly,  and  I  should 

advocate  very  careful  attention  to  physical  development. 

132.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  systematically  make  an 
inspection  ? — Yes,  there  ought  to  be  dental  inspection. 

133.  And  a  medical  inspection  ? — Yes,  a  medical  ofi&cer, 
and  there  should  be  a  competent  dentist  as  well. 

134.  Would  it  be  possible,  with  the  various  recruiting 
agents  all  over  the  country,  to  establish  a  system  for  the 
collection  of  anthropometric  facts  and  figures  in  reference 
to  those  which  are  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
recruiter  ? — It  would  be  of  very  great  interest,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  in  times  of  pressure. 

135.  Would  it  be  worth  while,  with  the  results  to  be  ob- 
tained from  such  a  system,  to  face  the  additional  cost  in 
connaction  with  the  information  ? — I  think  it  would. 

133.  That  would,  to  some  extent,  provide  us  with  some 
material  for  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  people  under,  at  any  rate,  certain  aspects  ? — 
1  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  valuable  as  it  would  be  if  we 
could  get  the  antecedents  of  the  individual. 

137.  But  would  not  a  comparison  of  the  decennial 
periods  give  a  clue  as  to  the  condition  of  that  class  from 
which  recruits  are  drawn  as  to  whether  they  were  deteri- 
orating or  not  ? — It  would  certainly  help. 

138.  That  is  what  we  find  at  the  inception  of  our  in- 
quiry ;  as  you  say,  in  one  of  your  memoranda,  that  the 
material  for  any  comparative  estimate  is  absent  ? — Yes. 

139.  {Mr.  Legge.)  I  gather  from  you  that  there  is  an 
enormous  increase  in  lunacy  in  the  Army  ? — There  has 
been  a  great  increase. 

140.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  it,  but  can  you  let  us  have 
figures  to  show  how  it  compares  with  the  general  popula- 
tion ?— Yes. 

141.  If  you  turn  to  column  7  of  your  Table  on  page  5, 
where  you  give  the  percentage  of  rejections  under  two 
years'  service  as  2-1,  is  that  a  high  and  alarming  per- 
centage; you  say  that  2-1  per  cent,  were  discharged  as 
invalids  ? — No  ;  that  was  not  brought  out  to  show  a  high 
percentage. 

142.  I  was  asking  your  opinion.  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
high  percentage  '! — The  purpose  for  which  these  three 
calculations  were  worked  out  was  to  compare  figures  with 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  60  per  cent.  Rejections  for  being 
medically  unfit  for  service  were  at  the  primary  examin- 
ation 34-6  ;  within  three  months  after  enhstment  0-9  per 
cent. ;  while  2-1  per  cent,  were  discharged  as  invahds  under 
two  years'  service. 

143.  The  object  of  my  question  was  to  get  your  opinion 
bearing  on  the  harrowing  passage  at  the  beginning  of  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice's  article  in  the  "  Contemporary  Re- 
view," where  he  is  talking  of  the  cost  to  the  country  of 
patching  up  men  who  are  no  good  and  who  are  sent  to  the 
Herbert  Hospital,  and  who  must  be  ultimately  discharged 
after  large  sums  have  been  spent  upon  them  without  their 
having  rendered  any  effective  corvice  in  return  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  2-1  per  cent,  can  be  called  a  very  large  per- 
centage. 

144.  There  is  another  striking  statement  by  Sir  Freder- 
ick Maurice  also  in  that  article  on  which  your  figures  have 
some  bearing,  and  I  think  myself  they  support  your 
opinion.  He  says  that  in  that  Herbert  Hospital  he  found 
a  smaller  proportion  than  he  should  have  expected,  of  the 
causes  for  which  these  persons  were  discharged,  of  cases 
immediately  and  obviously  traceable  to  one  fatal  cause 
of  maladies — I  take  it  he  means  syphihs.  Looking  at  your 
figures,  for  instance — at  St.  George's  Barracks  and  Houns- 
low — there  are  only  twenty-one  rejections  for  syphihs 
out  of  a  total  number  of  rejections  of  3,908.  Do  you  agree 
that  that  bears  out  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  views  ? — 
Syphilis  as  taken  here  is,  as  a  rule,  primary  syphilis,  but 
what  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  means,  I  take  it — Is  that  a 


great  many  soldiers  break  down  thi-ough  the  first  two 
years  of  service  because  of  an  inherited  constitutional 
taint.  That  could  not  always  be  detected  at  the  primary 
recruiting. 

145.  But  h°  says  hs  finds  far  fewer  than  he  expected 
ware  disohargsd  for  causss  traceable  to  syphihs  ? — Yes,  I 
daresay. 

146.  The  popular  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  very 
serious  matter  indeed.  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  did  not 
find  it  as  serious  as  he  expected,  and  your  figures  show 
that  it  is  not  so  serious  as  is  sometimes  imagined  ? — That 
is  a  very  wide  subject,  as  you  know.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  go  into  it  now. 

147.  You  show  very  few  men  rejected  on  that  ground, 
at  any  rate  ? — Very  few.  I  take  it  that  he  means  inherited 
syphilis,  and  very  few  men  are  rejected  on  that  ground. 

148.  {Chairman.)  He  does  not  say  so  ? — Of  course  one 
or  two  men  are  found.  It  may  be  said  that  no  boys  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen  have  had  syphilis,  for  it  has  not  had 
time  to  develop ;  at  any  rate,  not  secondary  syphihs  we 
hope. 

149.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  What  exactly  is  your  view  as  to  the 
value  of  those  statistics  you  have  given  us  ?  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  they  did  not  afiiord  any  basis  in  coming 
to  an  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  deterioration  or  not  ? 
• — None.    We  have  no  data  for  comparison.  , 

150.  Take  the  other  point.  Do  you  think  that  we  can 
get  from  it  any  indication  whatever  as  to  the  physique 
of  the  people,  of  whole  classes  of  people,  in  either  certain 
districts  of  the  country  or  certain  occupations  ? — As  to 
the  districts  of  the  country  certainly,  so  far  as  the  class 
from  which  recruits  generally  come  is  concerned. 

151.  Do  you  think  that  the  percentage  of  rejections  at 
a  given  centre  in  a  general  way  indicates  the  general 
physique  of  that  town  as  compared  with  another.  Take 
the  centres  you  have  ;  take  Dublin  and  Belfast  right 
through  and  you  have  the  ratio  of  rejections :  Husband- 
men and  labourers  283  at  Dublin,  405  at  Belfast.  Take 
the  next  class,  258  and  333  ;  and  the  next  class  is  282  and 
359  ;  and  it  is  the  same  right  through.  Are  we  to  conclude 
from  that  thxt  the  physique  of  the  population  of  Dubhn 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  better  than  the  physique  of 
Belfast  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  recruits 
recruited  in  Dublin  belong  to  the  Dublin  district.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  recruits  recruited  in 
Manchester  belong  to  Lancashire. 

152.  Do  the  figures  give  any  indication  whatever  as 
to  the  relative  physique  of  those  two  districts  ? — No, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  they  come  from  those 
districts.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  value  in  any 
of  those  tables  with  reference  to  the  points  that  are  meant 
to  be  elicited.  I  have  no  data  on  which  to  form  an  opiniort 
as  to  the  physical  deterioration. 

153.  Nor  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  different 
districts  ? — It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  point  that  I 
want  to  make,  viz.,  that  the  whole  nation  is  in  that  condi- 
tion that  it  cannot  supply  more  than  say  50  per  cent,  of 
those  examined  who  are  able  to  bear  arms. 

154.  {Cliairman.)  It  cannot   be   supphed  under  the 
conditions  of  recruiting  in  this  country  ? — No. 

155.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  How  far  that  affords  a  general 
index  depends  upon  a  hundred  circumstances  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  disentangle  ? — Certainly.  My 
point  is  this,  that  out  of  a  hundred  men  who  come  up 
wilhng  to  be  soldiers  we  have  to  turn  awaj  between  40  [♦ 
and  60  per  cent.  |' 

156.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  The  question  of  pay  comes  in  does 

it  not  ? — I  do  not  say  what  comes  in.  i 

157.  You  could  get  recruits  if  you  paid  for  them  ? — Still  I 
there  are  between  40  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  population  I 
unfit  for  soldiers.  i 

158.  {Chairman.)  Has  the  effect  of  the  extra  6d.  com&  ' 
into  operation  ? — Hardly.  ^ 

159.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  The  extra  6d.  has  not  come  in, 
but  the  2d.  has  ? — I  daresay  it  has  not. 
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Major-General  H.  C.  Borks, 

160.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Inspector-General  of  Recruit- 
ing— for  how  many  years  have  you  held  that  position  ? — 
Four  years.  Before  that  I  was  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
of  Recruiting  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

161.  So  that  the  period  of  your  recruiting  experience 
covers  between  six  and  seven  years  ? — Yes. 

162.  You  have  sent  in  a  statement  of  your  evidence  ? 
—Yes. 

163.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  it  ?— 

In  my  Annual  Report  for  1902,  as  Inspector-General  of 
Recruiting,  in  paragraph  150,  I  wrote  as  follows :  "  The 
one  subject  which  causes  anxiety  in  the  future  as  regards 
recruiting  is  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  physique  of 
the  working  classes,  from  whom  the  bulk  of  the  recruits 
must  always  be  drawn.  When  it  is  remembered  that  re- 
cruiters are  instructed  not  to  submit  for  medical  examina- 
tion candidates  for  enhstment  unless  they  are  reasonably 
expected  to  be  passed  as  fit,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  percentage  considered  by  the  medical  officers  as 
unfit  for  the  service." 

Paragraph  75  of  the  same  Report  shows  the  result  of 
the  order  that  all  "  Rubbish  "  was  to  be  weeded  out  by 
Recruiters,  and  only  apparently  "  good "  material  sent 
forward  for  medical  examination.  The  percentage  of  re- 
jections "  for  want  of  physical  development,"  which  was 
fourteen  in  the  year  1898,  decreased  to  thirteen  the  next 
year,  then  to  eleven,  and  during  1901  and  1902  was  down 
to  between  nine  and  ten.  The  books  kept  by 
examining  medical  officers  give  the  measurements  of  all 
recruits  examined  by  them — whether  passed  or  rejected, 
and  at  my  inspection  of  recruiting  areas,  I  found  fault 
if  men  had  been  rejected  by  the  medical  officers  who  the 
Recruiters  ought  to  have  themselves  rejected  for  not 
being  up  to  standard. 

The  percentage  of  rejections  for  various  ailments  the 
Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  cannot  interfere  with.  He 
never  takes  a  man  unless  pronounced  "  Fit "  by  the 
examining  Medical  Officer.  This  percentage  wa.s  16"3  in 
the  year  1900  ;  it  rose  to  19-46  for  the  year  1901,  and  for 
1902  it  increased  to  22-46. 

The  statement  in  paragraph  150  of  the  Report  that 
phjrsique  of  working  classes  is  deteriorating  is  based  on  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting 
(myself)  as  the  result  of  his  visit  of  inspection  in  the  various 
recruiting  districts,  and  also  on  the  annual  reports  of  the 
officers  responsible  for  recruiting  in  the  districts.  Out 
of  seventy-eight  Annual  Reports  rendered  on  the  31st 
December,  1902,  no  less  than  sixteen,  these  practically 
the  large  recruit-giving  centres,  called  attention  to  the 
large  rejection  for  teeth  and  flat  feet. 

During  the  war  a  better,  stronger,  and  more  mature  class 
of  recruits  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  come 
forward,  and  thus,  if  anything,  reduce  the  percentage  of 
rejections ;  but  the  percentage  went  up.  The  number 
of  rejections  for  "loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth  "  in  1891 
was  10-88  per  thousand  ;  in  1902  it  was  52  per  thousand. 

During  the  South  African  War  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  men  were  accepted  for  the  Army  who  ought  to  have 
been  medically  rejected.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
this  was  entirely  wrong  under  the  circumstances.  During 
the  war  we  had  a  large  number  of  civiUan  practitioners 
employed  as  examining  medical  officers  in  place  of  military 
doctors  sent  to  South  Africa.  No  doubt  these  civihans 
did  their  work  conscientiously,  but  of  course  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  know  what  was  required  of  a  man  to 
make  a  good  soldier  as  well  as  officers  of  the  Army  knew. 
During  the  war  I  made  it  my  business  to  get  every  man  I 
could.  I  could  not  tell  when  the  war  would  be  over, 
neither  could  I  guess  what  the  causalties  might  bs,  and  I 
certainly  thought  it  better  to  have  too  many  than  too  few 
men.  With  this  object  in  view,  in  speaking  to  officers 
commanding  recruiting  areas  and  to  examining  medical 
officers,  I  certainly  requested  them  to  rise  to  the  occasion, 
and  to  remember  the  wants  of  the  Army.  In  plain  words, 
I  said  to  every  medical  officer,  "  On  no  account  whatever 
pass  a  man  as  fit,  whom  you  consider  unfit ;  but  in  the  case 
of  men  you  feel  a  little  doubtful  about,  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  responsibility,  and  pass  them  fit,  if  you  think  there 
is  a  gooa  chance  of  their  making  good  soldiers."  I  think 
that  in  peace  time  we  'ought  to  be  careful,  and  only  accept 


'T,  C.B.,  called  ;    and  Examined. 

the  really  good  men,  so  that  wiien  starting  a  war  we  have  Q^n.  Borrett 

nothing  but  first-class  material ;  then  we  can  afford  to  

relax  somewhat.  I  allude  to  this,  because  perhaps  evidence 
will  be  given  regarding  men  who  have  been  medically 
passed  breaking  down  not  long  after  commencing  a 
soldier's  Ufe.  This  may  account  for  some  of  the  breaking 
down. 

Since  the  South  African  War  mihtary  examining  medical 
officers  have  been  more  particular,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it 
is  now  harder  to  pass  medically  fit  than  before  or  during 
the  war. 

With  regard  to  my  reported  physical  deterioration  of 
the  class  recruits  mostly  come  from,  I  may  say  that  I  soon 
learned  what  percentage  of  medical  rejections  to  expect  at 
every  class  of  recruiting  area.  When  I  visited  Manchester, 
London,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Glasgow  and  other  large  cities 
I  was  prepared  to  find  a  large  percentage  of  rejections,  and 
I  got  it.  When  I  visited  agricultural  districts — Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  so  on — I  expected  to  find 
but  few  medical  rejections,  and  so  I  did  find  it ;  or  if  I  did 
not  so  find  it,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  medical  officer,  who 
was  too  strict.  Now,  every  year  more  recruits  come  from 
the  cities  and  fewer  from  the  country.  This  points  to 
deterioration  ;  for  surely  the  country  lads  are  healthier 
than  the  town  lads. 

I  have  no  figures  to  give  showing  the  number  of  men  sent 
away  as  "  Rubbish  "  by  Recruiters.  We  used  to  have 
figures,  but  I  stopped  them  as  they  were  so  very  misleading. 
We  have  about  ninety  recruiting  areas,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  get  them  to  render  returns  all  made  up  in  the  same  way. 
For  instance,  I  found  men  came  up  several  times  to  try 
and  enUst,  and  several  times  were  rejected  as  "  rubbish  " 
and  counted  several  times.  Again,  if  we  could  get  these 
figures  correct,  it  would  not  give  the  number  of  men  who 
would  enter  the  Army  if  they  could  medically  pass  ;  for 
there  are  thousands  who,  knowing  they  are  under  standard, 
never  present  themselves,  much  as  they  wish  to  be  soldiers. 
The  figures  were  so  misleading  I  stopped  them,  and 
contented  myself  with  the  numbers  offering  for  enlistment 
whom  the  Recruiters  accepted  as  having  a  reasonable 
chance  of  passing. 

I  believe  that  some  people  say  that  physique  is  not 
deteriorating.  Supposing  this  is  so,  all  I  can  say  is  it  is  a 
vast  pity  the  physique  of  the  recruit-giving  class  is  as  poor 
as  it  is,  so  as  to  cause  such  a  large  percentage  of  rejections 
for  the  Army.  That  our  standard  for  the  Army  is  too  high 
I  cannot  admit ;  some  people  call  it  low.  I  consider  it  a 
very  fair  standard,  and  a  standard  that  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate more  Englishmen  do  not  come  up  to. 

To  sum  up  the  situation.  It  is  the  fact,  that  although 
I  used  every  justifiable  means  to  keep  the  medical  rejections 
down,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  standard  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  "  high  "  (I  class  it  as  "  very  fair  "),  no 
less  than  29  per  cent,  of  would-be  recruits  were  medically 
rejected  in  1901,  and  32-22  in  1902.  This  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  satisfactory  state  of  things. 

164.  The  paragraph  in  your  Report  for  1902  on  which 
all  this  hinges  is  paragraph  150  ? — Yes. 

165.  There  you  do  take  the  responsibility,  which  Sir 
William  Taylor  said  he  had  not  taken,  of  saying  that, 
"  The  one  subject  which  causes  anxiety  in  the  future  as 
regards  recruiting  is  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the 
physique  of  the  working  classes,  from  whom  the  bulk  of 
the  recruits  must  always  be  drawn  ?  " — Yes.  I  formed 
the  opinion  because  every  year  there  were  more  medical 
rejections  than  in  previous  years. 

166.  Then  you  go  on  to  say,  in  paragraph  75  of  the 
s  xme  Report,  it  shows  "  The  result  of  the  order  that  all 
'  rubbish  '  was  to  be  weeded  out  by  recruiters,  and  only 
apparently  good  material  sent  forward  for  medical  ex- 
amination." Does  not  the  use  of  the  word  "  rubbish  " 
rather  indicate  what  is  the  source  of  the  whole  evil — that 
unfortunately,  it  is  the  "  rubbish  "  that  to  a  very  large 
extent  presents  itself  to  recruiting  agencies  throughout 
the  country  ? — I  use  the  word  "  rubbish,"  beca-jse  in 
talking  to  my  recruiting  doctor  I  always  talk  plain  Eng- 
lish. When  I  looked  over  a  Doctor's  book,  and  found  a  man 
rejected  for  being  two  inches  under  chest,  I  would  say  to 
the  Recruiting  Officer —  "  you  had  no  right  to  put  that  in 
front  of  the  doctor."  I  call  that  "  I'ubbish."  I  learnt  from 
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Gen.  Barrett,  experience  that  the  medical  rejections  do  me  a  lot  of  harm. 

 I  was  Inspector-General  during  the  war  and  the  recruiting 

went  well,  and  we  Uke  it  to  go  with  a  swing,  and  do  uot 
like  to  check  it;  and  I  do  not  Uke  a  lot  of  men  being  re- 
jected, it  gets  a  bad  idea  about,  and  I  Uke  to  press  upon 
recruiters  to  reduce  the  making  of  rejections,  and  I  felt  it 
very  much  better  to  send  up  men  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  passing.  If  I  sent  up  "  rubbish,"  I  could  run 
the  figurss  up  to  anything  you  Uke.  You  might  send  a 
man  up  with  one  leg  or  a  man  with  one  eye. 

167.  You  have  no  means  of  judging  now  whether  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  is  correct  in  his  view  that,  over  and 
above  those  rejected  by  the  doctor,  something  between 
23  and  30  per  cent,  are  also  rejected  by  the  recruiter  ? — 
It  is  probably  true.  We  used  to  get  figures.  I  do  not 
much  beUeve  in  figures  myself.  It  is  not  only  London 
we  have  to  run,  but  we  have  ninety  recruiting  districts 
throughout  the  country,  and  although  officers  are  doing 
the  work  conscientiously  and  well,  still  it  is  impossible 
to  work  in  the  same  way.  They  do  not  know  what  is  in 
my  mind ;  they  all  try  to  send  in  figures  correctly,  but 
they  come  in  differently.  The  colonels  and  people 
who  make  them  out  have  dift'erent  ideas.  Sometimes 
they  are  recruiting  the  same  people  over  and  over  again. 
I  found  at  Manchester  a  tremendous  lot  of  men  rejected 
over  and  over  again.  When  a  man  wants  to  be  a  soldier, 
by  Act  of  ParUament  he  has  to  be  given  a  certain  form 
called  a  Notice  form,  and  I  found  that  the  recruiters 
there  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  great  many  men  those 
forms,  and  they  rejected  them  immediately  on  the  spot. 
That  made  me  think  about  it,  for  you  see  they  all  came 
in  amongst  the  rejected.  When  they  gave  them  the 
form  they  rejected  them.  Well,  the  recruit  could  pass  that 
form  on.  It  all  advertises  the  Army,  and  does  no  harm.  But 
when  I  put  those  figures  down  as  rejected  recruits  it  is  all 
wrong,  and  I  stopped  those  numbers  because  they  have 
been  so  misleading,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
should  be  put  down  as  rejected.  In  the  old  days  there 
might  be  thousands  and  thousands  out. 

168.  But  in  acting  under  your  instructions  to  exclude 
"  rubbish,"  what  methods  do  the  men  employ  ?  Do  they 
measure  them,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Before  any  non- 
commissioned officer  is  made  a  recruiter  he  attends  at  the 
hospital  before  the  examining  medical  officer,  and  they 
keep  that  recruiter  in  the  hospital  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
seeing  recruits  being  examined.  If  a  recruit  has 
varicose  veins  the  recruiter  ought  to  see  them,  and 
also  to  see  a  man  measured.  Of  course,  with  regard 
to  heart  disease  and  lungs  he  does  nothing  ;  but  all 
these  men  are  roughly  taught  how  to  measure  and  to 
know  bad  varicose  veins  and  bad  teeth  when  they  see 
them,  and  the  men  are  instructed  in  these  matters. 

169.  Then  every  recruiter  is  a  fairly  good  judge  of  raw 
material  ? — Yes,  and  the  officers  are  trained  in  the  same 
way. 

170.  Then  you  say :  "  The  statement  in  paragraph  150 
of  the  Report  that  the  physique  of  the  \vorking-classes 
is  deteriorating  is  based  on  personal  knowledge  as  the 
result  of  your  visits  of  inspection  in  the  various  recruiting 
districts."  How  do  you  base  that  knowledge  ? — When 
I  go  round  these  regimental  districts,  before  I  look  at  the 
books  in  the  hospital,  I  have  formed  an  opinion  in  my 
own  mind  what  the  medical  rejections  ought  to  be  ;  and 
if  I  go  to  a  certain  medical  district  I  expect  low  medical 
rejections  ;  and  if  I  go  to  towns  like  London,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds,  I  expect  to  find  high 
medical  rejections,  and  if  I  do  not  find  them  so  there  is 
sure  to  be  something  wrong.  There  are  more  recruits 
from,  the  towns  than  the  agricultural  districts. 

171.  And  I  suppose  you  recruit  in  the  towns  men  who 
may  have  come  from  the  agricultural  districts  ? — That 
may  be,  but  still  the  greater  proportion  would  be  towns- 
men. If  I  go  to  Sheffield  and  business  is  good,  the  recruit- 
ing is  bad ;  and  when  I  go  to  Manchester  if  cotton  is  bad, 
me  1  come  to  enUst.  We  get  more  men  from  the  towns 
than  from  the  country  districts.  I  go  to  medical  officers 
and  ask  them  how  they  are  getting  on,  and  continually 
the  officers  have  said  to  me.  "  The  same  class  of  men  are 
not  coming  up  "  ;  men  of  good  character  are  coming 
forward,  but  I  know  that  I  am  not  getting  such  good  men 
physically.  When  they  tell  me  that,  and  I  look  at  ttie 
percentages  of  rejections  going  up,  I  could  not  help 
forming  the  opinion  that  I  have  done. 


172.  This  is  a  matter  of  impression  ? — And  I  think 
that  it  is  right  too.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience. 
I  know  the  total  number  of  rejections  has  gone  up 
enormously. 

173.  Are  we  justified  in  thinking  that  the  increase  of 
dental  caries  is  an  indication  of  the  physical  deterioration 
of  the  race  ?  Might  it  not  be  due  to  more  personal  and  ex- 
ternal causes  ? — I  have  often  spoken  to  medical  officers  on 
this  question.  I  saw  one  report  of  a  medical  man  at  Liver- 
pool ;  he  was  very  strict  and  had  a  fad  about  teeth.  That  is 
one  of  the  difficulties.  I  should  like  every  recruit  to  be  in- 
spected by  the  same  doctor.  But  I  may  have  100  different 
doctors,  and  they  cannot  have  the  same  opinion  of  recruits. 
Well,  I  was  saying  I  saw  him  reject  two  men  for  being  short 
of  teeth  ;  and  I  looked  at  the  men,  and  they  were  most 
magnificent  men,  both  of  them.  I  asked,  "  Are  these 
men  in  perfect  health  ?  "  He  said,  "  Perfect."  Then  I 
said,  "  Is  it  not  common-sense  that  a  man  in  perfect 
health  who  has  lost  tseth  won't  go  on  losing  them  ? 
"  Now  it  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "  that  if  a  man  is  in  a  bad 
state  of  health — in  a  poor  and  weakly  state — he  ought  to 
be  rejected  ;  but  not  these  two  men."  He  said,  "  That 
is  perfectly  true."  I  said,  "  Won't  you  pass  them  ?  "■ 
and  he  said,  "  No,  I  can't."  When  my  last  inspection 
was  made  at  Preston,  I  found  the  medical  rejections  very 
high.  Lancashire  is  very  bad  for  teeth.  I  learned  that 
a  lot  of  rejections  were  made  on  that  ground,  and  I  made 
allowances.  When  I  went  to  Liverpool  and  those  places 
in  Lancashire  I  expected  to  see  a  lot  of  men  rejected  for 
bad  teeth,  and  I  was  prepared  for  that.  Devonshire, 
I  know,  has  a  reputation  for  flat  feet. 

174.  Is  Devonshire  a  bad  place  for  that  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so.  I  was  going  to  say  when  I  was  at  Preston,  after 
going  round  I  was;  in  tne  canteen,  and  I  saw  three 
children  come  in  belonging  to  the  depot,  and  the 
Colonel  said,  "  These  are  some  of  our  children ;  ask 
them  to  show  you  their  teeth."  There  were  two  girls 
and  a  boy.  I  said,  "  Do  you  mind  showing  me  your 
teeth."  Well,  I  never  saw  anything  so  frightful — quite 
young  children,  and  the  whole  of  the  children  there  are 
in  the  same  state.  Teeth  are  bad  in  Lancashire,  and 
therefore  I  was  prepared  to  hear  of  many  rejections  on 
that  account. 

175.  That  is  the  worst  quarter  in  England  for  teeth,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes.  Everywhere  it  is  going  up,  but  in  Lanca- 
shire it  is  very  bad. 

176.  You  say  that  it  is  "  a  pity  that  the  physique  of 
the  recruit-giving  class  is  as  poor  as  it  is  so  as  to  cause 
such  a  large  percentage  of  rejections  for  the  Army."  Is 
that  the  fact,  for  it  touches  directly  the  subject-matter  of 
our  inquiry  ?  It  may  be  that  the  recruit-giving  class  is 
very  poor,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  physique  of  the 
nation  is  deteriorating  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  is,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  most  unfortimate  state 
of  things  that  so  many  get  rejected,  and  that  so  many 
men  cannot  be  soldiers  and  cannot  pass.  The  standard 
is  not  too  high  ;  it  was  all  fixed  fairly  and  by  experts,  too. 

177.  You  admit  that  the  standard  is  not  very  high  ? — 
Quite  so.  And  it  is  rather  a  serious  state  of  things  that 
so  many  men  who  want  to  be  soldiers  get  rejected. 

178.  You  say  it  is  "  most  unfortunate  that  more 
Englishmen  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard,"  but  the 
vast  proportion  do  come  up  to  the  standard.  But  still 
it  is  the  unfortunate  class  that  presents  itself  to  your 
recruiters  which  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  better  class  do  not  come  forward  ? — 
That  is  so. 

179.  When  you  say  "  men  who  want  to  be  soldiers," 
you  mean  those  people  who  have  no  opening  in  life,  or 
who  have  no  occupation,  and  who  drift  to  the  recruiter  on 
the  vague  hope  that  he  may  pass  them  and  get  into  the 
Army  ? — There  are  a  great  many  of  that  kind  no  doubt. 
I  must  confess  a  great  many  are  that  way. 

180.  They  are  the  people  who  have  drifted  into  the 
dust-bins  of  society  ? — My  experience  is  rat'aer  with 
the  young  men.  We  take  a  recruit  for  the  Line  at 
eighteen,  and  I  would  rather  take  a  man  at  eighteen  than 
any  other  age. 

181.  You  mean  rather  than  older  ? — Yes. 

182.  Because  Sir  William  Taylor  held  just  the  opposite 
opinion  this  morning  ? — I  hold  this  view — if  a  man 
comes  to  enlist  at  twenty,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  and 
my  experience  bears  me  out  that  there  is  something  odd 
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bout  that  man.  Why  does  a  man  of  twenty  want  to 
enlist  ?  It  must  be  because  he  is  out  of  work.  Why  is 
he  out  of  work  ?  He  mu?t  have  been  in  work  because  the 
class  of  men  that  enlists  cannot  be  idle  until  they  are 
twenty.  Now,  a  man  at  twenty  gets  out  of  work  for  some 
reason.  Perhaps  he  gets  drunk  and  his  master  won't 
have  him  ;  and  he  is  turned  out.  But  when  you  come 
to  a  man  of  eighteen  that  is  a  different  matter. 

183.  I  can  understand  on  the  question  of  character 
that  that  may  be  so.  But  when  a  man  of  eighteen  comes 
to  you  even  with  your  standards  you  may  have  more 
disappointing  material  than  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
twenty  ? — But  a  man  enlisting  at  eighteen  has  at  twenty 
got  good  food  and  healthy  training  while  in  che  Army. 

184.  No  doubt  the  healthy  training  would  be  more 
important  to  his  physique  than  the  ordinary  civil  employ- 
ment, but  still  a  larger  number  of  breakdowns  take  place 
after  enlistment  in  the  case  of  those  who  enhst  at  eighteen 
than  at  twenty.  Would  not  that  be  so  ? — Yes.  I  have 
not  got  the  Orders  under  which  men  are  enlisted,  but  they 
are  made  so  that  the  older  a  man  is  the  more  we  expect  of 
him.  A  man  of  twenty  must  have  greater  measurement 
round  the  chest  and  weigh  more  than  a  lad  of  eighteen. 

185.  That  is  one  of  the  points  Sir  William  Taylor 
mentioned.  Supposing  we  enlist  at  an  early  age  we  pass 
a  certain  number  in  the  hope  that  they  will  develop,  and 
they  do  not  develop  ? — I  would  rather  have  a  man  of 
twenty  if  he  was  of  good  character ;  but  taking  it  all 
round  I  take  it  to  be  better  to  have  the  younger  men. 

186.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  majority 
of  the  recruits  are  men  who  are  more  or  less  failures  in 
civil  Ufe — the  majority  of  them — either  from  want  of 
grit  or  want  of  intelligence,  and  who  are  incapable  of  a 
start  in  Ufe  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

187.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  vast  number 
who  nearly  always  present  themselves  in  poor  clothes 
and  starving  ? — There  may  be  a  great  many.  That  is 
why  I  Uke  the  men  of  eighteen  best. 

188.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
recruits  that  come  up  are  of  that  stamp  ? — A  great  many. 
But  we  must  remember  that  strikes  and  things  of  that 
kind  give  us  a  lot  of  recruits  ;  sometimes  a  place  is  shut 
up  and  therefore  it  is  tlirough  no  fault  of  their  own 
that  iren  are  out  of  work.  We  all  know  that  strikes  do 
us  a  lot  of  good. 

189.  If  we  competed  with  the  skilled  artisan,  do  you 
think  we  should  get  a  better  class  of  men  into  the  Army  ?  — 
Certainly. 

190.  Which  tends  to  show  that  we  do  not  get  now  the 
representative  men  of  the  nation  to  enlist  into  the  service  ? 

That  is  so.    We  do  not  get  them. 

191.  The  fact  of  the  soldier  population  being  of  such 
poor  physique  and  the  rejections  so  numerous,  doej  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  physique  of  the  nation  is  de- 
teriorating ? — No,  it  does  not. 

192.  {Chairman.)  You  do  say  that  the  physique  and 
character  of  the  recruits  appear  to  be  satisfactory  1 — Yes. 
The  general  officers  reported  that  they  are  well  satisfied, 
tliat  is,  looking  at  the  recruits  that  you  pass.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  those  who  do  not  get  through. 

193.  There  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  between 
the  figures  on  page  153  and  those  included  in  Sir  William 
Taylor's  memorandum  on  page  3  ;  the  percentages  appear 
to  differ  ? — You  are  referring  to  my  paragraph  75? 

194.  Yes? — I  got  those  from  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment, which  shows  the  number  of  recruits.  I  have  to  get 
those  figures  from  that  Department. 

195.  There  are  discrepancies ;  perhaps  they  are  not 
very  striking,  but  still  they  are  discrepancies  ? — I  cannot 
help  that. 

196.  [Dr.  Tatham.)  It  has  been  stated  in  your  memo- 
randum here,  and  it  is  stated  in  Sir  William  Taylor's 
Report,  I  think,  that  the  recruits  which  come  up  to  you 
are  for  the  most  part,  the  majority,  under  nineteen  years 
of  age  ? — Yes. 

197.  That  is  true  at  the  present  time,  just  as  it  was  in 
1897  ?— Yes. 

198.  And  you  personally  would  prefer  even  that  they 
should  come  at  the  age  of  eighteen  rather  than  nineteen  ? 
Is  that  so  ? — Of  course  when  I  was  first  Inspector-General 
of  Recruiting  the  Secretary  for  War  had  not  issued  his 


orders  strictly  about  obtaining  characters  as  we  have  now,  gr^,^  Barrett, 

and  certainly,  when  that  was  the  case,  we  did  not  go  so  

particularly  into  the  character.  I  cannot  help  saying  I 
have  some  doubt  about  a  man  who  is  twenty — I  do  not 
mind  eighteen  or  nineteen — but  when  a  man  gets  to 
twenty  there  is  always  something  suspicious  about  his 
being  out  of  work  :  it  is  from  his  own  bad  character,  or 
he  is  a  fraud,  or  he  is  a  man  who  has  enhsted  and  deserted, 
and  is  trying  to  enlist  again. 

199.  What  about  recruits  of  seventeen  ? — They  are  too 
young  for  the  Army,  we  take  no  man  under  eighteen. 

200.  Do  you  know  that  the  Army  Medical  Reports  of 
1897  to  1900  show  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion indeed  under  eighteen,  between  seventeen  and 
eigliteen  ?  —  No  man  is  enlisted  unless  he  says  he  is 
eighteen,  except  for  the  MiUtia. 

201.  That  is  a  mis-statement  on  the  part  of  the  recruit, 
is  it  not  ? — On  the  first  page  of  the  attestation  a  man 
declares  his  age.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  produce  a  birth 
certificate,  and  as  Mr.  Brodrick  has  answered  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  would  never  do  to  get  the  birth  certificate. 
You  cannot  get  a  man  to  enlist  unless  you  enlist  him  at 
once. 

202.  Would  it  be  impracticable  to  get  the  birth  cer- 
tificate ? — It  would  not  pay  us ;  we  could  not  do  it.  On 
the  second  page  of  the  attestation  you  have  doctors' 
opinion  of  the  man  as  to  his  measurements  and  whether 
he  is  fit,  and  he  puts  down  the  apparent  age,  and  that 
apparent  age  is  what  he  thinks  he  is.  If  a  man  says,  "  I 
am  eighteen  years  and  six  months,"  then,  perhaps,  the 
doctor  puts  down  the  apparent  age  "  seventeen  years  and 
six  months."  When  he  goes  before  the  colonel,  he  says 
to  the  young  fellow,  "  The  doctor  does  not  think  you  are 
eighteen,  and  you  must  get  a  birth  certificate.  But  if 
the  doctor  is  wrong,  I  will  take  you." 

203.  {Cliairman.)  In  the  last  resort  you  do  ask  for  a 
birth  certificate  ? — Yes,  and  io  is  the  business  of  (he  ap- 
provia    officer  to  ensure  that  the  lad  is  eighteen. 

204  {Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  obtaining  the  birth 
certificate  in  every  case,  would  not  that  be  very  easy  to 
get  ? — I  think  it  would  b3  very  diffi.oult. 

205.  Where  would  the  difficulty  bs  ?— The  delay. 

203.  {Mr.  Legge.)  A  single  day's  delay  wouli  lose  you 
the  recruit,  you  think  ? — Recruiting  is  a  curious  thing.  We 
want  men,  and  we  must  get  them.  When  this  order  came 
out  about  the  character,  I  had  to  give  certain  orders  on 
the  subject  about  getting  characters.  The  recruiting  in 
towns  was  going  frightfully  down  beeausB  the  colonels  ran 
the  character  scheme  too  hard,  and  I  had  to  issue  orders 
privately  to  tell  them  how  to  run  it.  I  said,  "  You  can't 
get  recruits  without  assuming  responsibility.  If  any  youag 
man  comes  before  the  commanding  officer  and  looks  a 
healthy  and  athletic  chap,  take  him  at  once,  and  get  his 
character  afterwards.  You  lose  the  man  if  you  don't, 
probably."  I  found  a  great  many  cases  in  which  the 
colonels  did  not  take  the  responsibility,  and  when  they 
did  ask  for  the  characters,  the  relations  of  those  very 
respectaVjle  would-be  rerruits  induced  the  men  to  change 
their  mind.  You  cannot  run  recruiting  like  that.  If  a 
colonel  takes  responsibihty  and  enhsts  a  hkely  man,  and 
applies  for  his  character  afterwards,  then  if  the  parents 
wa  t  the  man  to  change  his  mind  it  is  too  late,  because 
the  man  is  already  a  soldie:-. 

207.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Do  not  you  think  also  thit  a 
great  many  men  cannot  trace  where  they  were  born  ? — A 
great  many  cannot.    I  am  sure  that  it  is  impossible. 

208.  {Chairman.)    They  could  say  where  they  were  at 
school,  and  all  schools  keep  a  register  of  ages  ? — Yes. 

209.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  I  have  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  the  ag^  witness  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  get  certificates.  If  the  doctors  look  at  the 
man  and  he  has  the  appearance  and  the  physique  of  a 
man  of  eighteen,  I  am  prepared  to  take  the  man. 

210.  {Chairman.)  Are  doctors  prepared  to  back  their 
judgment  as  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  ? — They  are 
taken  in  sometimes. 

211.  You  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  they  are  taken  in  is  large  ?— JTot  with  good  doctors. 
We  have  loads  of  cases  where  the  doctors  put  down  seven- 
teen, and  we  find  that  th?  doctor  is  wrong  and  the  man  is 
eighteen.  There  are  a  great  many  more  the  other  way 
t  ough.  If  a  man  is  found  to  be  under  seventeen — there  are 
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'Oen  Barrett,  cases  when  men  get  in  under  seventeen,  with  extraordinary 

'  physique — then  according  to  law  he  is  discharged  right 

off  and  we  do  not  keep  him,  ;  he  is  immediately  let  go. 

212.  {Colonel  Fox.)  There  are  plenty  of  men  enhsted 
at  5  feet  5  inches  and  5  feet  6  inches  who  grow  into  6  feet 
men  :  and  many  N.G.Os  have  told  me  that  they  have 
enlisted  at  sixteen  ? — I  heard  Sir  William  Taylor  say  this 
morning  that  he  thought  that  these  figures  did  not  prove 
very  much.  T  should  like  to  back  that  up,  because  I  base 
my  opinion  on  the  physical  deterioration  more  on  experi- 
ence, going  around  and  talking  to  the  doctors,  and  looking 
at  the  men,  than  I  do  on  figures.  When  1  have  ninety 
different  places  where  men  are  enlisted  it  is  impos-iible  to 
get  medical  officers  to  work  all  in  the  same  way.  Some 
reject  them  and  do  not  put  them  in  their  Returns,  and 
others  act  otherwise.  They  are  all  conscientious,  no 
doubt.  It  was  found  by  experience  that  a  certain  district 
(I  think  it  was  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  one  of  our  best 
recruiting  districts  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom) — the 
eastern  counties  is  doing  very  well  indeed,  and  Bury  is 
one  of  our  best  places — and  it  was  found  not  to 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  recruiters  to  reject  the 
men.  The  recruiting  was  going  very  well  at  Bmy  St. 
Edmunds,  and  they  found  that  it  did  not  do  for  the  men 
to  go  back  to  their  fellows,  who  would  say,  "  Ain't  you  a 
soldier  ?  "  and  he  would  reply,  "  I  saw  a  fellow.  He  sai:! 
'  you  are  no  good  ! '  "  "  Did  not  you  see  the  doctor  ?  " 
"  No,  I  did  not."  In  consequence  of  that  kind  of  thing 
the  colonel  consulted  the  doctor,  who  wanted  to  work  it 
well  with  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  shall  see  everybody'  for 
you,  and  then  the  men  that  come  up  cannot  go  back  and 
say  that  they  were  not  properly  seen  by  the  doctor." 
The  way  they  work  is  this  :  they  have  perhaps  twenty 
recruits  in  the  morning.  The  doctor  sees  the  first  ten, 
who  have  been  passed  by  the  recruiters  as  having  a  reason- 
able chance  of  passing,  and  then  the  doctor  looks  at  them 
and  he  either  passes  them  or  not.  And  then  come  the 
men  whom  the  recruiters  would  have  rejected,  and  of 
course  the  doctor  rejects  them,  and  does  not  enter  i,hem 
in  his  book. 

213.  (Chairman.)  What  proportion  were  passed  by 
the  doctor  ?  — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  a  fair  number.  It  is 
impossible  for  all  doctors  to  work  alike.  If  you  take  the 
medical  department  they  will  tell  you  that  every  man 
that  comes  before  the  medical  officer  must  be  put  down 
in  the  books,  and  a  great  many  of  them  keep  to  that. 
When  this  officer  asked  me,  I  said,  "  You  are  working  in 
a  common-sense  sort  of  way."  The  figures  are  misleading 
therefore. 

214.  The  Bury  St.  Edmunds  district  is  entirely  agri- 
cultural ? — Yes,  and  the  rejections  were  only  12  or  13 
per  cent. 

215.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  Sir  William  Taylor  did  not 
give  us  Returns  from  a  place  Uke  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ? — 
You  can  easily  get  them. 

216.  {Mr.  Legge.)  But  I  put  that  particular  point  to 
Sir  William  Taylor,  and  he  said  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  their  throwing  hght  on  this  point.  Now  General 
Borrett  has  a  paragraph  which  states  when  he  visited 
Manchester  and  London  and  certain  towns  he  expected  to 
find  a  high  percentage  of  rejections  because  they  were 
towns.  Then  you  speak  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  you 
expected  few  medical  rejections  because  they  were 
countrymen  ? — Quite  so. 

217.  Therefore  in  your  judgment  you  could  have  a  set 
of  returns  from  the  recruiting  returns  of  big  towns  and 
also  a  set  of  returns  from  recruiting  centres  such  as  Exeter, 
Lincoln  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  we  could  draw  con- 
clusions from  these  two  returns  as  to  the  comparative 
physique  of  countrymen  and  townsmen  ? — I  daresay  you 
could. 

218.  Sir  WiUiam  Taylor  said  you  could  not  ? — It  is 
only  common-sense.  Anyhow,  the  classes  in  the  country 
who  want  to  be  soldiers  are  a  better  class  than  the  men 
in  the  towns. 

219.  {Colonel  Fox.)  The  reason  that  he  mentioned  was 
that  a  man  might  get  into  trouble  with  a  lass  and  want  to 
get  right  away  from  the  district  to  recruit  ? — There  are 
a  great  many  such  cases. 

220.  And  it  might  be  from  other  causes  ? — Yes. 

221.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Take  Manchester,  for  instance; 
in  that  town  you  get  a  great  many  country  lads,  but  in 
the  country  you  won't  get  town  lads  ? — Certainly  not. 


222.  {Chairman.)  If  we  can  get  figures  dealing  with 
roral  districts  it  might  bs  useful.  Could  that  be  done  1 — 
Yes,  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  You  have  only  to  ask  for 
them. 

223.  I  wondered  this  morning  that  Sir  William  Taylor, 
in  the  places  he  selected,  did  not  give  a  greater  variety? — 
He  has  only  to  get  that  from  the  doctor's  books  ;  I 
always  see  the  baoks. 

224.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Do  they  not  include  the  whole 
of  these  recruiting  places  ?  Have  you  seen  that  ?  {Show- 
ing same.)  Those  are  the  names  of  his  districts. — They- 
are  all  big  places. 

225.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Perhaps  General  Borrett  could- 
give  us  a  list  of  agricultural  places  that  he  could  recom- 
mend as  the  main  ones  ? — Yes,  I  could. 

226.  {Chairman.)  What  recruiting  centres  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  would  you  recommend  us  to  ask  for  ? — 
There  is  Norwich  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

227.  {Colonel.  Onslow.)  Would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  the  whole  ? — No  difficulty  whatever.  For  the- 
last  year  each  one  would  send  it  in.  It  would  not  take- 
three  minutes  and  I  could  find  it  out. 

228.  {Chairman.)  Could  you  give  us  it  with  the  differ- 
ent causes  ? — It  would  take  longer  with  the  different 
causes. 

229.  We  should  require  to  have  it  under  the  four  causes, 
mentioned  in  the  summary  ? — This  return  of  the  T)irector- 
General  is  only  made  up  from  districts  sent  in  to  him,  and 
instead  of  adding  them  all  together  he  has  only  to  keep 
them  separate.  When  I  get  a  general  return  I  get  it  from 
the  whole  districts,  and  then  add  them  all  together. 

230.  How  many  districts  have  you  ? — About  ninety. 

231.  {Mr.  StriUhers.)  We  might  get  two  or  three 
typical  country  districts  ? — Yes. 

232.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  give  us  the  places  where- 
we  should  a  ;k  for  recruiting  statistics  ? — Cariisle,  Norwich, 
Lincoln,  Reading,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Exeter,  Shrewsbury^ 
Chichester,  Taunton,  Armagh,  Omagh,  Clonmel,  Stirling,, 
and  Aberdeen. 

233.  (ilfr.  Struthers.)  I  see  the  percentage  in  Glasgow- 
is  low  as  compared  with  some  of  the  other  towns  ? — It 
depends  very  much  upon  the  doctor  again  and  the  way  he- 
works  it. 

234.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  bad  teeth  are  any 
indication  of  weak  physique  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  to  what 
extent,  but  common-sense  tells  you  that  it  is  so. 

235.  In  this  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Dental 
Association  there  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  British  Dental  Association,  who  have  investi- 
gated the  condition  of  teeth  in  school  children,  in  two 
classes  of  schools — the  well-to-do  children,  and  those  of  the 
poor  children  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  percentage  of 
defective  teeth  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  class  of  children 
is  158-2,  and  in  the  better  class  of  children  273  per  thousand ; 
so  far  as  that  is  of  any  value  it  shows  that  you  might  expect 
to  have  bad  teeth  in  the  well-to-do  classes  rather  than  the 
poorer  class  of  the  children? — Well,  there  is  no  doubt  since 
the  war  in  South  Africa  the  medical  officers  have  been 
more  particular  about  teeth  than  they  were. 

236.  (Chairman.)  That  is  admitted  ? — There  were  a 
great  many  break-downs  for  teeth.  The  Director-General 
told  me  that  it  was  not  all  owing  to  the  doctors,  but  the 
cUmate  was  bad  for  teeth  in  South  Africa. 

237.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  You  mentioned  the  prevalence 
of  flat  feet  in  Devonshire  ? — I  think  I  am  right  there. 

238.  Is  there  any  other  defect  which  attaches  to  any 
district  or  where  you  find  bad  teeth  more  numerous  than 
in  another  district  ? — I  put  down  Lancashire  as  very  bad 
for  teeth. 

239.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  why 
Lancashire  should  be  so  bad  ? — The  doctor  at  Preston  put 
it  down  to  the  water,  but  at  Liverpool  it  is  the  same. 

240.  (Colonel  Ondoiv.)  The  medical  men  put  it  down 
to  the  chemicals  in  the  air ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  a  great 
many  cases  where  there  are  foundries  and  chemical  works, 
and  so  on. 

241.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Is  there  any  other  defect  which 
attaches  itself  to  any  district  ? — Only  flat  feet.  Teeth  is 
the  great  one.  I  think  there  is  no  particular  district  that 
I  find  heart  disease  or  anything  of  that  sort  more  prevalent. 
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242.  (Chairman.)  You  heard  me  ask  Sir  William  Taylor 
as  to  how  far  the  recruiting  agencies  in  the  country  could 
be  utiUsed  with  the  view  to  the  collection  of  data  upon  an 
anthropometric  basis  touching  the  physique  of  the  people 
or  of  that  section  of  the  population  where  in  the  past  you 
found  the  recruits.  Would  it  add  greatly  to  the  work  that 
is  now  thrown  upon  the  recruiters  if  certain  Umited  num- 
bers of  observations,  which  upon  medical  authority  would 
be  held  to  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  a  comparative 
survey,  were  made  on  the  introduction  of  a  recruit  into 
the  Army  ? — What  sort  of  opinion  would  you  want  ? 

243.  Chest  measurement,  height,  weight,  and  so  on  ? — 
That  is  all  done  now. 

244.  Is  it  all  recorded  ? — Yes.  In  a  Return  which  was 
stopped  during  the  war,  the  average  height  and  weight 
and  age  of  all  the  men  that  enUsted  were  given. 

245.  So  that  all  these  facts  are  actually  collected  ? — 
Yes. 

246.  {Colonel  Fox.)  The  sight  would  have  to  be  all  right, 
and  do  you  not  admit  them  with  a  hmited  number  of 
teeth  ? — The  Orders  are,  enough  to  masticate,  and  then  he 
should  be  passed  ;  and  if  he  has  not  enough  then,  to  reject; 
Some  doctors  asked  the  Director-General  to  state  a 
certain  number  of  teeth,  but  we  always  said  that  if  a  man 
can  bite  his  food  don't  reject  him.  I  am  all  for  the 
medical  officer  using  his  experience,  and  judging  of  a 
man  as  he  finds  him.  Some  will  take  the  responsibihty, 
and  those  who  take  the  responsibihty,  I  always  think,  get 
on  much  better  than  the  others. 

247.  (Chairman.)  These  data  that  you  say  are  collected 
are  to  be  found  in  that  volume  ? — The  General  Annual 
Return  by  the  War  Office,  which  gives  the  ages  of  all  the 
recruits  that  enhst. 

248.  Does  it  give  the  chest  measurement  and  height 
relative  to  age,  or  does  it  merely  give  an  average  ? 

249.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Have  they  got  the  age  opposite 
each  one  ? — No. 

250.  That  could  be  done  ?— Yes. 

251.  If  you  could  put  in  the  collected  figures  and  facts 
it  should  be  done  relative  to  age,  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing a  relation  between  the  two  ? — Yes. 

252.  There  is  a  minimum  of  sixteen  ? — Seventeen  for 
the  MiUtia,  and  eighteen  for  the  Line. 


253.  (Chairman.)  Within  hmits,  do  they  join  more  ov  Bo.rett. 
less  at  the  same  age  ? — How  do  you  mean  ?   

254.  Up  to  what  age  do  you  take  recruits  ?— Twenty- 
five. 

255.  Do  you  take  many  at  that  age  ? — No,  we  take  the 
greater  number  between  eighteen  and  nineteen. 

256.  The  relation  of  chest  measurement  to  average  age 
would  be  at  about  nineteen  ? — The  average  age  is  nineteen 
on  enlistment.    We  go  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five. 

257.  Do  you  say  that  80  per  cent,  of  your  men  are 
recruited  at  eighteen  ? — Eighteen  or  nineteen.  We  have 
very  often  to  close  up  eighteen  and  only  take  men  of 
nineteen,  and  this  is  done  for  Indian  purposes — no  man  is 
allowed  to  go  under  twenty  to  India.  Supposing  the 
14th  Hussars  are  short  of  100,  then  we  should  enhst  100 
at  nineteen,  to  have  men  ready  next  year  fit  for  the  draft. 
If  we  enhsted  them  at  eighteen  they  would  be  no 
use  for  India,  and  so  we  often  close  at  eighteen.  And  the 
same  thing  happened  with  the  Boer  War,  no  man  was 
sent  out  unless  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Of  course 
a  few  were  under  twenty,  but  that  was  their  own  fault. 

258.  What  is  the  exact  name  of  the  Return  ? — 
The  General  Annual  Return  for  the  Army.  It  was  stopped 
during  the  war. 

259.  Has  it  been  resumed  since  the  war  ? — They  are 
doing  it  now.  There  are  Tables,  I  know.  It  is  not  done 
in  my  department. 

260.  What  date  would  you  put  upon  that  ? — I  think 
1899  was  the  last  Return  issued,  just  before  the  war  broke 
out.    I  think  one  is  coming  out  now. 

261.  (Colonel   Onslow.)  Could   you   not   give   us  the 
Returns  before  1899  ?— Yes. 

262.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  In  those  Returns  from  tiie  dif- 
ferent Departments  would  it  show  the  numbers  from  the 
different  districts,  whether  town  or  country  ?  You  say 
every  year  there  are  more  recruits  from  the  cities  and 
fewer  from  the  country.  Could  we  have  figures  showing 
that— that  is  to  say  Bury  St.  Edmunds — the  number  of 
recruits  presented  each  year  would  show  a  falling  off  if 
that  view  is  correct  ? — That  is  seen  in  my  last  Annual 
Report,  which  shows  the  number  of  recruits  raised  in 
each  recruiting  area  during  the  past  five  years. 


General  Sir  Fkedeeick  Maurice,  K.C.B.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


263.  (Chairman.)  You  were  for  some  years  a  General 
Officer  Commanding  at  Woolwich  ? — Yes,  for  seven  years. 

264.  Terminating  when  ?— Terminating  in  September 
last  year. 

265.  It  was  during  those  years  that  your  attention  was 
drawn  in  a  somewhat  special  manner  to  the  question  of 
the  physical  health  of  the  classes  from  which  we  draw 
recruits  ? — Yes. 

266.  And,  in  consequence  of  what  came  under  your 
observation  at  that  time,  you  had  some  interviews  with 
the  Inspector-General  of  recruiting  thereon  ? — Yes. 

267.  Could  you  favour  us  with  what  passed  on  those 
occasions  ? — I  had  been  very  much  struck  by  the  fact 
that  we  were  taking  some  very  bad  bargains  into  the 
Service,  who  had  evidently  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
who  would  never  make  soldiers  at  all,  and,  therefore,  I 
went  to  see  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  thereon. 
General  Borrett.  I  called  his  attention  to  certain  men  who 
had  been  passed  into  the  Service,  and  he  immediately  drew 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  great  difficulty  was, 
that  if  he  stopped  the  recruiting  doctors  from  taking  these 
men  by  making  their  examination  more  strict,  they  re- 
jected much  too  freely.  I  learnt  that  in  the  course  of 
conversation. 

268.  What  was  the  date  of  the  conversation  ? — Well, 
I  used  to  go  up  pretty  frequently. 

269.  Was  that  before  the  war  ? — Yes,  and  also  after 
the  war  had  begun ;  and,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  was  subse- 
quently to  the  war.  I  used  generally  to  have  my  atten- 
tion called  to  a  bad  case,  and  I  would  go  and  have  a  talk 
to  him  ;  I  would  at  a  single  inspection  at  the  Herbert 
Hospital  find  half-a-dozen  men  perfectly  unfit  for  mihtary 
or  civil  life.    I  very  soon  found  that  the  practical  point 

173. 


was  that  the  doctors  had  had  such  bad  recruiting  subjects 
before  them  that  their  eyes  had  got  wearied  with  the 
classes  they  were  inspecting,  and  they  passed  those  men 
in  because,  relatively  to  some  of  the  others  they  had  been 
seeing,  they  were  not  so  bad. 

270.  In  a  spirit  of  sheer  exhaustion  ? — Yes,  and  also 
that  the  standard  of  their  eyes  was  lowered  by  the  men 
they  had  been  seeing.  That,  of  course,  rather  alarmed 
me  as  to  the  class  from  whom  we  were  getting  our  recruits. 
Then  the  question  arose,  whether  it  was  simply  tliat  we 
were  getting  only  refuse  for  the  Army,  or  whether  the 
failure  in  physique  did  not  affect  other  classes,  whether 
my  experience  was  not  apphcable  to  these  also. 

271.  The  question  was  whether  the  condition  indicated 
applied  only  to  the  loafing  classes,  or  to  the  poorer  classes 
generally  ? — Yes.  After  that  I  began  to  get  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  from  other  people  in  Woolwich,  and  I  found 
two  most  starthng  cases  in  my  own  family ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  daughter-in-law  of  my  own  engaged  for  a  short 
time  a  temporary  cook  who  is  a  married  woman,  and 
the  house  was  kept  awake  at  night  by  the  screams  of  a 
baby  in  arms,  night  after  night.  We  very  soon  found  that 
the  reason  of  this  was  that  the  mother  was  giving  her 
six  months'  old  baby  habitually  for  supper  cold  cabbage, 
though  the  woman  was  quite  able  to  give  it  proper  food. 

272.  Was  it  pickled  cabbage  ? — I  think  it  was  cold 
ordinary  cabbage. 

273.  It  was  not  uncooked  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  go 
into  those  details ;  how  far  it  was  cold  after  it  had  been 
cooked,  or  before  it  had  been  cooked,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the 
child  was  certainly  given  food  that  it  was  quite  unable  to 
digest. 
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274.  Did  the  child  survive  ? — It  was  not  dead  at  the 
time  I  speali  of.  But  I  was  perfectlj'  convinced  that 
that  would  have  an  eSect  upon  young  men  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  if  that  was  the  way  they  were  trea  ted  when 
babies  in  arms.  Then  the  question  arose  whether  the 
case  was  exceptional  or  representative.  I  naturally  went 
about  among  the  ladies  who  visited  the  homes  of  the 
people,  such  as  district  visitors,  clergymen's  wives  and 
others  who  had  experience,  and  I  found  that  it  was  their 
experience  that  the  children  were  fed  in  that  way,  that 
the  ordinary  answers  of  the  mothers  when  they  were 
speaking  of  the  feeding  of  their  children  was,  "  They  eats 
just  what  we  does." 

275.  You  say  that  the  univeisal  testimony  was  tnat 
parents  feed  them  off  their  o^vn  plates,  and  include  raw 
herrings,  pickles,  fried  fish,  and  the  like  ? — Yes.  I  found 
also  that  the  societies  which  sent  out  children  into  the 
country  districts,  on  the  system  of  g  ving  town  children  a 
few  weeks  of  country  air  and  country  food,  habitually 
received  reports  that  the  children  could  not  eat  the  food 
natural  fo  the'r  time  of  life,  because  in  their  to\vn  life 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  whit  they  called  reUshes, 
cJie  kind  of  unwholesome  food  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

27B.  Tiie  things  that  were  stimulating  to  the  palate  ? — 
Yes.  The  other  case  arose  from  my  own  experience  in  my 
own  family.  My  second  son  was  very  suddenly  taken 
with  scarlet  fever,  and  before  the  infectious  stage  it 
became  necessary  to  have  him  taken  out  of  the  liouse,  and 
I  had  to  send  him  to  a  hospital.  At  that  time  one  could 
not  put  anj^one  into  a  paying  ward,  and  he  had  to  go  into 
the  ordinary  ward  at  Blackheath  ;  and,  as  he  was  always 
fond  of  looking  after  children,  as  soon  as  he  was  well,  he 
helped  the  nurses  to  look  after  the  childi'en  in  the  hospital. 
There  was  one  Uttle  puny  three-year-old  child,  who  had  had 
a  penny  given  to  him  to  play  with,  and  the  poor  little 
-.pretch  held  out  his  hand  to  every  visitor  with  this  penny 
in  it  asking  them  to  get  him  with  it  "  just  a  ha'porth  of 
gin."  It  was  his  one  idea  of  the  way  to  use  the  penny. 
Gin  was  his  ideal  of  happiness.  That  led  me  to  make 
inquiries,  among  nurses  and  doctors,  as  to  their  experience 
in  this  matter,  and  the  answer  I  got  was  that  Uvers  dis- 
eased by  .  in,  "  g'n-livers,"  for  children  under  three  years 
of  age,  were  a  common  experience  of  hospital  practice. 

277.  That's  what  you  call  a  representative  case  ? — 
Yes.  The  question  was  whether  those  cases  were  excep- 
tional or  representative,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  representative.  That  led  me  to  write,  not  that 
article  which  yo  i  have  before  yo  i  but  an  earlier  one. 

278.  Which  I  have  not  seen  ? — It  is  of  no  importance 
to  you  because  it  was  my  first  sketch.  Tlie  point  of  view, 
from  what  I  had  at  that  time  learnt  which  then  impressed 
me  was  that  it  was  no  use  our  talking  of  compulsory 
service;  or  of  universal  service;  or  of  any  other  mode  of 
increasing  the  inducements  for  getting  soldiers  for  the 
Army  if  there  were  men  in  numbers  quite  sufficient  for 
us  ready  to  enlist,  if  they  were  only  in  fit  condition  to 
make  soldiers.  Obviously  the  cases  that  were  coming 
under  my  observation  showed  that  many  who  were  will- 
ing were  not  fit,  not  from  any  hereditary  deterioration, 
or  from  anything  of  that  kind,  but  that  the  children  who 
could  have  been  healthy  soldiers,  or  anything  else  in  civil 
hfe  were  being  destroyed  in  their  earlier  years  owing  to 
their  being  improperly  nurtured  from  the  time  of  their 
being  babies  in  arms,  and  so  on.  I  tlierefore  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  question  in  an  article  under  the  title  of  "  Where 
to  get  Men."  It  was  in  the  January  before  that  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Review.  You  will  see,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  article,  I  mention  the  fact  that  I  had  written 
"  Where  to  get  Men."  It  so  happened  that  the  Civic 
Society  of  Glasgow,  which  is  a  society  formed  partly 
from  the  university  and  partly  from  the  chief  people  in 
the  town  Interested  in  general  social  questions,  had  some 
time  earher  asked  me  to  delive  •  the  inaugural  lecture  of 
their  season,  in  September  or  October  of  last  year.  I 
wanted  to  deal  wth  quite  a  different  subject,  but  some 
of  them  had  known  that  "  Where  to  get  Men  "  was  by 
me,  and  they  insisted  on  my  taking  up  the  subject  a2;ain. 
I  put  this  to  you  to  show  how  very  Uttle  I  myself  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  agitation  of  the  question 
more  than  flying  a  kite  that  everybody  has  siiot  at.  They 
were  so  interested  already  from  their  experience  in  Glasgow, 
and  from  what  they  had  been  concerned  with  on  the 
question  of  health  or  deterioration  (whichever  way  it 
may  be  put)  that  they  insisted  upon  my  taking  up  this 
subject,  and  it  was  solely  on  their  urgent  desire  that  I  gave 


the  lecture,  the  substance  of  which  I  brought  into  the  article 
now  before  you. 

279.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  I  suppose,  that  the 
conditions  of  existence  in  Glasgow  are  perhaps  worse  for 
tlie  great  mass  of  the  population  than  those  in  any  other 
town  in  the  British  Isles  ? — In  many  ways  that  is  true,, 
but  in  many  ways  it  is  true  as  a  consequence  that  there 
is  a  more  serious  effort  made  to  combat  these  evils  in 
Gla^^gaw  than  in  almost  any  other  town.  I  rather  think 
a  point  I  shall  come  to  presently  is  closely  connected  with 
the  point  you  raise.  I  do  not  think  that  our  most 
serious  danger  arises  from  places  where  the  conditions 
are  most  difficult,  and  most  attention  is  dr.twn  to  them^ 
but  in  thos3  places  where  the  tiling  has  gradually  arisen 
and  nobody  has  looked  after  it.  But  I  did  rind  this  in 
Glasgow,  that  there  was  one  particular  part  of  the  question, 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  had  been  practically  solved  in 
Glasgow ;  that  is  to  say,  we  all  know  the  London  County 
Council  and  other  bodies  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
chfficulty  of  children  not  being  properly  fed  who  have  to 
go  to  school.  But  the  people  who  really  know  the  poor, 
and  who  are  in  close  touch  with  them,  are  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  your  pauperising,  if  you  feed  the  children. 

230.  If  you  feed  them  gratuitously  ? — I  shall  come  to 
the  gratuitous  part  of  it  in  a  moment.  There  was  quite 
an  agitation  in  London  because  they  said  that  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  feeding  the  children  was  to  reward  the 
careless  parent  and  to  take  away  his  responsibility.  But 
in  Glasgow  what  they  have  done  is  this.  They  have 
Avorked  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the 
poUce.  They  have  made  it  a  rule  that  the  childi'en  should 
be  fed.  They  then  brought  home  the  responsibility,  and 
the  practical  result  was  that  what  they  had  done  had 
diminished  the  appUcations  for  gratuitous  food  and  not 
increased  them. 

281.  Can  you  favour  us  with  the  machinery  that  they 
adopted  ? — I  almost  think  that  the  most  useful  way  of 
doing  that  is  to  put  you  on  the  track  of  direct  evidence, 
and  I  think  the  better  plan  would  be  to  suggest  the  names, 
of  people  in  Glasgow  who  could  speak  specifically  on  that 
subject. 

282.  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  anybody  ? — I  had 
better  give  the  secretary'  some  names  a  little  later.  I  have 
some  names  in  my  mind,  but  I  could  very  easily  find  people 
in  Glasgow  who  would  give  you  the  best  and  most  direct, 
evidence. 

283.  We  want  to  limit  the  evidence  to  representative 
persons  who  will  give  us  in  the  smallest  compass  whatever 
is  best  to  be  known,  without  risk  of  endless  repetition  ? — 
Quite  S3,  naturally.  I  would  rather  find  out  from  Glasgow 
the  people  you  want,  because,  although  I  know  good  names, 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  the  most  representative  people. 
That  is  a  point  that  I  was  lool-  ing  to  in  my  previous 
answer.  It  so  happens,  after  the  article  in  the 
Contem/porary  Review  appeared,  I  received  a  similar 
request  to  go  to  Manchester,  and  without  entering  into  all 
the  circumstances  of  what  I  said  down  at  Manchester,  I  may 
say  that  I  found  that  there  was  another  side  of  the 
question  that  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  most  admirably 
solved,  and  that  is  as  to  the  looking  after  the 
mothers  in  the  feeding  of  their  children  and  the  nurture 
of  their  cliildren.  There  they  had  a  system  of  ladies, 
who  work  under  the  direction  of  medical  men  and  who  get 
into  touch  with  the  homes  as  soon  as  they  are  notified  of  a. 
birth.  The  evidence  is  very  completely  given  in  a  little 
report  that  I  certainly  think  ought  to  be  before  your  Com- 
mittee— that  is,  the  report  of  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Sanitary  Association. 

284.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  That  is  the  Ladies'  Health  Society,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this :  that 
Manchester,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  has  practically 
solved  that  question  if  they  could  do  it  on  a  sufficient  scale. 
Manchester  is  working  on  very  small  means  as  compared 
with  the  wealth  of  Manchester,  but  still  the  principle  is 
solved,  and  the  evidence  is  not  only  as  to  the  great  benefit 
to  the  children,  but  as  to  the  fact  that  the  mothers 
welcome  the  coming  of  the  ladies  who  act  under  the 
instructions  of  the  doctors.  Of  course  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  have  ladies  selecterl  who  \\ill  exercise  a 
good  deal  of  tact,  and  where  that  has  been  done,  the 
mothers  actually  welcomed  their  coming  and  were  proud 
to  show  the  improvement  in  their  babies. 

285.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  commensurate  to  the  cost  in 
Manchester  ?    The  cost  is  ridiculously  small.    You  w'U 
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see  the  figures  in  the  report  of  the  Jubilee  Conference. 
Of  course  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  voluntary  work 
which  costs  the  town  nothing. 

286.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Sir  Frederick  is  quite  right.  The 
reason  why  the  Ladies'  Health  Society  do  so  admirably 
is  that  they  are  now  under  the  segis  of  the  Corporation, 
it  is  the  Corporation  which  supports  them.  Is  not 
that  so  ? — Certainly ;  I  can  give  other  instances  that 
Corporations  are  quite  ready,  where  they  see  there  is  really 
a  good  case,  to  find  all  the  money  wanted  (I  do  not  say 
in  all  boroughs)  for  such  purposes  as  that.  For  instance, 
at  Woolwich  the  medical  health  officer  had  a  number  of 
little  cards  printed  with  a  heading  "  How  to  feed  Baby  "  ; 
and  a  series  of  quite  simple  directions  were  given  as  to 
the  different  stages  at  which  babies'  food  should  be  given, 
and  those  were  printed  in  very  large  numbers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  corporation,  and  they  were  distributed  through 
the  different  agencies,  the  clergymen,  the  dissenters,  and 
the  district  visitors,  and  so  on.  My  point  is,  that  so  far 
as  I  was  able  to  see  whilst  in  Manchester,  the  question  of 
the  feeding  of  the  children  at  their  homes  has  been  most 
admirably  solved ;  the  question  of  the  feeding  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  has  likewise  been  solved  in  Glasgow. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  the  great  thing  that  is  wanted  is 
something  that  will  bring  the  experience  of  Manchester  to 
bear  upon  Glasgow,  and  the  experience  of  Glasgow  to 
bear  upon  Manchester. 

287.  [Chainnan.)  And  the  experience  of  the  two 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  whole  country  ? — Yes.  One  of 
the  most  alarming  features  of  that  report  of  the  Jubilee 
Conference  in  Manchester  is  the  statement  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Medical  Health  Board  of  the  County 
Coimcil  of  Chester  (because  for  this  Jubilee  those  most 
conversant  with  the  facts  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country),  that  the  most  terrible  conditions  prevail  in  the 
large  villages,  and  small  towns  that  have  been  growing 
up  without  any  kind  of  organisation  to  look  after  them. 
You  will  find  his  statement  there,  and  it  is  most  fright- 
ful. He  says  that  the  death-rate  in  many  of  those 
places  is  not,  as  in  many  places,  200  or  300  per  1,000 : 
but  that  of  all  children  bom  of  all  classes  (of  course  that 
practically  shows  a  higher  percentage  yet  for  the  poorer 
classes),  but  he  takes  the  whole  birth-rate  of  all 
children  bom  during  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  he 
finds  the  death-rate  is  800  per  1,000.  You  can  see  the 
statement  and  the  authority.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give 
you  the  best  evidence  the  case  admits  of. 

288.  That  is  under  one  year  old  ? — Yes  ;  and  then, 
what  he  says  is,  that  so  far  from  that  slaughter  being 
discriminating,  that  is  leaving  a  survival  of  the  fittest 
— on  the  contrary  the  very  causes  that  have  led  to  the 
slaughter  lead  to  the  result  that  those  who  have  escaped 
the  slaughter  are  being  brought  up  imder  conditions  in 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  be  virile. 

289.  Permanently  unfitted  for  life  ? — ^Yes.  That  was 
very  much  confirmed  by  the  view  of  Dr.  Ash  by,  who  I 
think  is  acknowledged  by  almost  all  the  profession  as 
having  devoted  more  special  care  to  the  culture  of  children 
than  almost  anyone  else.  He  was  speaking  at  the  opening 
c;remony  of  the  "  Infants'  Hospital  "  at  Blackheath  ,  as  to 
which  I  might  hand  to  you  this  paper.  He  was  speaking 
a  propos  to  that  article  of  mine  about  the  11,000  people 
who  offered  themselves  for  enlistment  in  Manchester  in 
1899,  of  whom  8,000  were  rejected  straight  off.  and  he 
Baid  :  "  I  am  prepared  to  produce,  so  as  to  account  for 
every  one  of  those  8,000  recruits  who  were  rejected, 
8,000  children  now  in  Manchester  at  quite  a  young  age 
who  are  rickety  and  unfit  to  make  soldiers,  or  anything  else, 
because  of  their  improper  nurture  and  improper  care." 

290.  Is  that  owing  to  malnutrition  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  altogether.  One  other  frequent  cause 
of  failure  in  physique,  for  instrnce  is  "flat  feet,"  repre- 
senting another  form  of  want  of  care,  because  the  greater 
and  there  would  be  very  few  cases  of  flat  feet  if  the  mothers, 
number  of  flat  feet  are  due  to  want  of  proper  care 
properly  treated  them.  The  same  is  true  of  bad  teeth, 
resulting  both  from  improper  feeding  and  improper  care 
during  childhood. 

291.  You  do  not  say  anything  about  the  housing 
problem  ? — That  has  an  enormous  deal  to  do  with  it.  I 
have  expressly  mentioned  it  in  the  Contemporary  article 
you  have  before  you.  But  I  suggest  one  person  who  has 
been  working  at  that  question,  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  who  for 
at  least  twenty -five  years  has  been  pouring  out  pamphlets 


on  that  subject,  and  his  knowledge  is  so  great  that  I  am  Sir  F. 
sure  he  would  give  you  the  cream  of  the  whole  thing.  Maurice, 

292.  Is  he  in  Manchester  ? — Yes.  There  is  another 
man  who  would  be  useful,  who  has  taken  up  one  branch 
of  the  subject  which  is  very  important,  and  that  is  Dr. 
Clifford  Albutt,  the  Cambridge  Professor  of  Hygiene.  At 
the  Sanitary  Congress  in  Bradford,  where  he  presided  in 
the  medical  section  he  took  up  the  subject  whether  the 
processes  Ijy  wliich  medical  men  have  been  saving  life  had 
been  a  cause  of  deterioration  ? 

293.  By  the  survival  of  the  unfit  ? — By  prolonging  the 
life  of  the  unfit,  and  he  certainly  dealt  in  an  exceedingly 
powerful  argument  with  the  negative  of  that.  He  main- 
tained very  strongly  indeed  that,  of  all  the  discriminating 
agencies  to  produce  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  disease  was 
the  worst.  He  argues  that  the  injury  to  those  who 
survive  is  so  great  that  all  measures  which  combat 
disease  tend  to  improve  the  race.  I  have  ha:l  an  enormous 
correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  have 
had  sent  to  me  all  the  theories  that  have  b?en  put  for- 
ward by  many  people.  The  question  is  so  large  a  one 
that  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  one  cause. 
Undoubtedly,  the  revolutionary  change  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  19th  century  affects  the  habits  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  rather  that  than  anything  else,  that 
1  eeds  bo  be  taken  into  account. 

294.  Do  you  mean  the  accumulation  of  the  people  in 
the  great  towns  ? — Yes :  the  change  from  the  15  per 
cent,  of  the  people  in  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  as  compared  with  the  75  per  cent,  now  living  in 
the  towTis.  But  I  \\  ould  not  say  tl  at  the  danger  is  so 
much  attributable  to  the  transition  to  the  towns  as  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  made  adequate  provision  to 
deal  with  that  change.  There  is  the  whole  housing 
question,  and  the  whole  drink  question,  and  an  enor 
mous  number  of  questions  involved  in  it.  I  think,  as 
regards  evidence  to  come  before  you,  there  are  several 
people  who  have  studied  this  question.  There  was  a 
man  I  was  talking  to  yesterday  who  would  be  a  useful 
man.  He  is  writing  a  book  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
has  been  in  touch  with  a  very  large  number  who  have 
taken  up  different  aspects  of  the  question.  He  is  the 
London  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  :  Mr,  Atkins. 

295.  We  propose  to  (all  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  who  has 
perhaps  more  right  to  speak  authoritatively  than  anybody 
else  in  the  kingdom  ? — Most  certainly.  There  is  one 
thing  that  I  have  just  alluded  to  in  the  article  you  have 
in  your  hand,  and  that  is  the  danger  of  something  that 
one  says  getting  completely  perverted,  as  it  is  stated  in 
the  different  newspaper  reports  in  the  country.  I  have 
been  repeatedly  quoted  as  having  said  what  I  did  not 
say.  Lord  Meath,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  quoted  from 
a  report  of  my  speech  my  having  said  that  three  out  of 
five  of  the  men  who  are  enlisted  in  the  Army  were  lost 
to  the  Army  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years.  I  never 
said  that  in  any  shape  or  form.  I  have  contradicted  it, 
wherever  I  have  seen  the  statement,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  tc  catch  a  misstatement  once  started.  What 
I  said,  was  that,  as  the  closest  estimate  I  could  reach, 
3  out  of  5  of  those  willing  to  enlist  were  physically 
unfit. 

296.  Even  as  you  put  it  it  is  a  serious  thing,  if  there 
are  any  facts  or  figures  in  support  of  it  ? — I  merely  sum- 
marised an  impression  because  there  are  no  statistics 
available  f  ,r  that.  I  would  strongly  put  to  you  that  the 
rejections  by  the  medical  officers  alone  are  no  criterion 
because  they  are  pretty  nearly  a  constant  factor.  Unless 
the  recruiting  sergeants  and  recruiting  officers  who  have 
been  ordered  not  to  brmg  up  men  not  likely  to  be  passed 
by  the  .medical  officers,  make  a  mistake,  or  unless  the 
medical  standard  varies  hy  mist  ike,  it  is  bound  to  be  a 
constant  factor.  They  get  a  standard  and  they  stick  to 
that  as  well  as  they  can  ;  it  may  be  a  little  too  low  or  too 
high.  Then  there  is  rather  an  interesting  point  in  the 
foimding  of  the  Infants'  Hospital  at  Hampstead,  As  one 
of  the  steps  taken,  it  to  my  mind  is  of  very  little 
importance  as  regards  the  Hampstead  infants,  but  it  is 
of  very  great  importance  as  setting  up  a  central  school 
where  medical  officers  can  be  specially  trained  in  the 
treatment:,  of  infants,    I  hand  that  in. 

297.  You  said  three  out  of  every  five,  did  you  not  ? — Yes, 
three  out  of  five  of  those  wilUng  to  enlist. 
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Sir  F.         298.  But  that  is  merely  a  surmise  ? — It  is  merely  a 
Maurice,     summary  of  impressions  derived  from  a  good  deal  of 
 research,  and  is  a  mere  rough  estimate. 

299.  And  from  impressions  gained  at  Woolwich  ? — 
Originally  from  Woolwich,  and  then  in  comparison  with 
a  great  many  things.  Broadly  speaking,  the  impression 
that  I  have  had  since  then  has  never  led  me  to  think  I  had 
j  ut  it  too  high  in  those  figures,  though  as  I  have  said  in 
that  article,  in  dealing  with  so  vast  a  subject,  one 
necessarily  makes  mistakes,  and  has  to  change  one's 
impressions  as  one  goes  on.  For  instance,  when  I  wrote 
that  that  article,  I  thought  that  the  total  rejeciions  were 
the  constant  factor.  I  now  think  that  the  rejections  by 
the  medical  officers  are  the  most  constant  figures  ycu 
have  to  deal  with.  The  total  rejections  of  ohosj  willing 
to  enlist  are,  so  far  as  I  can  estimate,  certainly  not  less 
than  3  in  5.    They  may  very  of  tin  be  much  more. 

300.  But  Woolwich  being  a  place  where  the  people 
have  fixed  and  remunerative  employment,  the  children 
of  the  working-classes  who  submit  themselves  to  the 
recruiting  agencies  are  probably  comparatively  few  ? — 
I  am  not  taking  it  from  the  actual  recruiting  at  Woolwich, 
but  I  started  from  my  experience  at  Woolwich,  and 
then  I  began  to  investigate  all  over  the  country.  The 
difficulty  was  that  when  I  came  upon  that  case  at  Man- 
chester, the  impression  I  got  was  that  I  had  very  much 
under-rated  it.  When  you  have  8,000  rejected  out  of 
11,000  in  Manchester,  where  the  local  recruiting  officer 
had  endeavoured  to  get  the  actual  figures,  and  they  came 
out  that  way,  I  thought  that  their  rejections  were  enor- 
mously in  excess  of  three  out  of  five. 

301.  We  understood  from  the  evidence  of  General 
Borrett  and  Sir  William  Taylor  that  things  are  particu- 
larly bad  in  Manchester  ? — I  suppose  it  would  be  the  case 
in  any  great  manufacturing  town.  You  have  exceptional 
conditions  all  over  the  country,  not  normal.  No  doubt, 
when  Mr.  Rowntree  gives  the  condition  of  York,  that  is 
an  exceptional  town. 

302.  I  have  always  understood  that,  and  that  there  is 
a  large  class  of  Irish  who  are  very  wasteful,  and  Mr. 
Rowntree  admits  that  amongst  the  class  that  he  describes 
as  poor,  or  what  was  called  secondary  poor,  the  waste  is 
to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  the  class  described  ? — 
Quite.  And,  moreover,  York  is  practically  below  the 
level  of  the  river. 

303.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Is  it  not  about  12  feet  above  the 
level  ? — It  is  very  liable  to  be  flooded. 

304.  (Chairman.)  In  your  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  some  prominence  is  given  to  unduly  early  mar- 
riages. Have  you  something  to  say  upon  that  point  ? — 
It  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  requires  investigation. 

305.  You  know  in  the  latest  figures  supplied  by  the 
Registrar-General's  Department  it  would  seem  that  the 
marriages  of  minors  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  have 
diminished,  in  the  case  of  men  from  77 '8  per  1,000  to  50, 
and  in  the  case  of  women  from  217  per  1,000  to  160  ? — Yes. 

306.  That  is  a  very  marked  diminution  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  that. 

307.  You  are  aware  that  one  of  tno  causes  that  has 
perhaps  stopped  the  growth  of  the  birth-rate  is  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  so.  But  then  probably  the  other  process 
has  been  going  on  very  largely.  I  think  probably  certain 
causes  difficult  to  discuss  have  fully  come  before  you 
in  other  forms.  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  never  kept 
statistics  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  but  all  the  time  these 
tendencies  have  been  at  work.  One  of  the  most  serious 
things  is  that  the  country  districts  are  losing  the  milk  as 
the  natural  food  for  the  children  ;  the  milk  has  all  gone  up 
to  the  towns  and  been  much  poisoned  in  transit ;  and  I 
have  lately  heard  in  Ireland  in  the  country  districts, 
since  the  foundation  of  those  creameries  and  places  for 
making  butter,  the  visible  effect  of  the  loss  of  the  milk  to 
the  children  in  the  country  districts  is  clear. 

308.  That  fact  last  autumn  came  under  my  personal 
knowledge  from  what  I  was  told  ? — It  is  the  case. 

309.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  do  not  confine  that  remark 
to  Ireland  ? — No,  it  was  in  Scotland  also.  In  Scotland 
people  noticed  that  if  they  went  out  for  a  walk  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  the  habitual  form  of  hospitafity  exercised 
by  the  peasant  was  to  offer  a  glass  of  milk.  Now  they 
never  can  do  it  and  it  has  gone  out,  and  in  many  districts 


it  is  the  greatest  charity  to  sell  to  the  people  skimmed 
milk. 

310.  (Chairman.)  I  know  some  people  who  keep  goats 
to  furnish  the  poor  with  nutritious  milk.  On  page  49 
of  the  Contemporary  Review  : — "  Does  my  ugly  figure  of 
the  five  to  two  imply  that  the  class  from  which  we  have 
hitherto  drawn  the  bulk  of  its  defenders  is  from  some 
cause  or  causes  ceasing  to  supply  the  numbers  of  healthy 
men  that  it  used  to  do,  or  at  all  events  to  such  an  extent 
suffering  in  its  virility  that  it  cannot  now  supply  them  ?  " 
May  it  rather  not  be  the  case  that  owing  to  the  operation 
of  many  causes  voluntary  enhstment  has  had  to  depend 
more  and  more  upon  the  wastrels  of  large  towns  for  the 
supply  of  recruits  ? — It  is  necessarily  the  case  that  they 
are  drawn  from  the  towns  rather  than  the  country 
districts. 

311.  And  from  that  class  of  the  towns  which  supplies 
the  ranks  of  casual  labour  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  speak 
upon  that  with  authority. 

312.  Would  not  you  say  that  it  is  probable  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  it  is.  But  it  is  an  enormous  proportion  when 
you  get  that  figure  in  Manchester  of  eight  out  of  eleven 
thousand  persons,  and  what  brought  in  the  great  numbers 
was  the  actual  enthusiasm  for  the  war,  which  did  not  touch 
the  wastrels,  but  rather  the  other  way. 

313.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Was  that  11,000  more  than  the 
ordinary  recruiting  ? — -I  should  say  it  was  very  much 
larger.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so.  Perhaps  in  1899 
the  average  willing  to  enUst  was  very  much  exceeded 
everywhere  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

314.  (Mr.  Legge.)  In  1902,  the  total  number  in  Man- 
chester was  4,400  ? — Quite  so. 

315.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  In  what  year  was  this  11,000  ?— 
In  1899.  But  the  percentage  of  rejections  was  very 
Uttle  different  in  the  following  year  of  1900. 

316.  But  the  total  number  is  the  total  number  who 
offered  themselves,  but  the  number  given  here  is  the 
total  number  of  men  who  came  before  the  medical  officers  ? 
— Yes,  I  doubt  whether  you  would  get  anything  about 
that.  This  is  rather  an  exceptional  thing,  the  recruiting 
officer  having  taken  pains  to  get  at  the  number  of  men 
who  did  offer  themselves.  What  steps  he  took  I  do  not 
know. 

317.  (Chairman.)  The  fact  is  the  Inspector-General  of 
Recruiting  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  the 
Army  draws  its  supply  from  a  lower  class  now  ? — Quite  so. 

318.  But  the  period  of  industrial  activity  that  we  have 
passed  through,  may  be  a  contributing  cause  ? — Yes. 

319.  (Colonel  Fox.)  And  education  is  beginning  to 
tell,  and  being  educated  they  get  employment,  is  not 
that  so  ? — Yes.  Under  that  aspect  you  have  statistics  of 
firms  in  very  large  numbers  who  have  employed  doctors  in 
testing  the  lads  in  the  factories  in  different  places.  There 
are  a  number  of  medical  officers  who  have  been  employed 
by  the  employers  themselves  to  ensure  their  not  getting  in 
those  who  are  likely  to  put  them  under  the  Employers' 
LiabiUty  Act,  so  that  they  have  carefully  watched  the 
importation  into  the  factories  of  persons  who  might  come 
into  their  employ  to  be  brought  under  the  Act.  They 
show  that  the  perLenia^e  of  the  unfit  is  very  serious 
indeed.  I  think  that  those  statistics  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained for  the  Committee. 

320.  (Mr.  Strvihers.)  Could  we  get  those  statistics 
anyTvhere  ? — I  cannot  at  this  moment  tell  you  where  they 
are  published,  but  I  am  sure  I  could  get  them  for  you 
before  long. 

321.  You  have  not  known  whether  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  navvies  who  seek  employment 
on  the  railways  ? — No,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
have  that.  But  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
porters  at  the  railway  stations  and  a  good  many  other 
people  of  that  class  have  certainly  fallen  off  in  physique, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  evidence  of  the  railway  companies, 
too. 

322.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  It  would  not  be  right  to  state  that 
it  is  only  in  the  year  1903  that  this  question  has  been 
brought  before  the  public  ? — Certainly  not. 

323.  Am  I  right  in  sajdng  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  Sir  James  Ci'awford  brought  this  matter 
forward  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so,  I  only  know  of  it 
casuallj'. 
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324.  And  he  complained  that  the  physique  of  the 
nation  was  deteriorating,  and  not  only  amongst  the  lower 
classes  but  among  the  higher  classes  ? — I  can  hardly 
imagine  the  upper  classes  having  deteriorated — it  is  rather 
the  other  way. 

325.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  pretty  well 
twenty-five  years  ago,  so  that  the  matter  does  not  come 
up  for  the  first  time  now  ? — For  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
time  Mr.  Horsfall  has  been  pressing  the  question  as  far  as 
Manchester  is  concerned,  and  also  the  towns  at  large. 
But  what  has  struck  me  is  that  everywhere  throughout 
the  country  the  people  who  go  most  seriously  into  the 
question  are  the  most  seriously  alarmed ;  it  was  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  my  happening  to  touch,  without 
knowing  it,  upon  a  subject  about  wliijh,  all  who  had 
been  really  studying  it  were  red  hot,  that  has  made  me 
appear  to  have  had  more  to  do  -with  it  than  I  have  had. 

326.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  a  question 
that  you  fully  recognise  that  the  class  from  which  we  now 
derive  our  recruits  is  not  the  same  class  that  we  derived 
them  from  twenty-five  years  ago  ? — Not  of  the  same  class 
certainly  as  the  bulk  of  recruits  100  years  ago.  You  say 
twenty-five  years,  but  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  fix 
a  particular  period.  The  tendency  has  been  growing. 
Formerly  all  the  best  recruits  were  from  the  country 
districts,  now  the  bulk  must  be  derived  from  the  towns ; 
but  a  great  many  of  those  enliste"!  in  the  towns  have 
migrated  from  the  country  into  the  towns.  Naturally  they 
come  up  to  the  towns  and  they  do  not  find  employment, 
and  they  are  on  their  beam  ends,  and  they  offer  them- 
selves for  recruiting. 

327.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  You  have  not  mentioned  what 
you  put  down  here  about  the  Jews.  Has  it  not  struck 
you  that  the  Jewish  child,  although  coming  from  extremely 
poor  quarters  and  under  very  imsavoury  conditions,  is  as  a 
rule  a  stronger  and  healthier  child  than  the  Gentile,  and 
that  is  omng  to  the  Jewish  mother  giving  it  proper  food, 
and  kno\ving  the  proper  way  of  giving  it  food  ? — Yes,  and 
then  she  does  not  just  before  giving  birth  to  a  child  and 
for  sometime  after  leave  her  home.  As  a  rule  she  is  kept 
at  home  looldng  after  the  family,  and  is  not  the  wage 
earner,  whereas  a  great  number  of  the  Gentile  women  are 
wage  earners,  and  the  men  loaf  and  live  on  their  wives" 
earnings. 

328.  No  amount  of  distributing  advice  could  easily  act 
as  a  remedy  ? — No. 

329.  This  condition  of  things  prevails  among  the 
Gentiles  and  not  amongst  the  Jews  ? — Certainly.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  remedy  is  at  all  a  cure  ;  you  must 
do  a  great  many  things. 

330.  You  consider  that  infant  food  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  of  what  is  wrong  in  the  physical  condition,  and  that 
the  people  get  improper  food  and  drink  :  and  I  understood 
you  to  say  you  think  that  it  has  shown  itself  in  other  em- 
ployments besides  the  Army.  You  mentioned  porters,  and 
you  will  find  the  evidence  given  is  considerable.  Is  not 
that  due  to  the  fact  that  milk  and  other  things  are  not 
obtainable  in  the  same  way  as  they  were  ? — Certainly. 

331.  Would  not  you  also  attribute  it  to  the  facilities  for 
getting  tinned  food  now  ? — That  is  a  most  important 
feature,  and  there  is  also  adulteration,  and  I  think  that 
is  very  serious. 

332.  The  mothers  can  get  tinned  food  cheap  and  there 
is  no  trouble  in  cooking  it,  and  rather  than  prepare  proper 
food  for  the  child  she  uses  this  stuff  ? — Certainly. 

333.  And  then  you  attribute  a  great  deal  more,  in  fact, 
so  improper  food  than  deficiency  in  food  ? — I  think  so. 

334.  And  the  remedy  for  that  state  of  things  is  to  go  on 
some  of  the  fines  of  what  is  being  done  in  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  ? — Certainly.  The  difficulty  is  to  apply  it  to  the 
small  towns  and  large  villages  where  you  have  hardly  the 
same  personnel  available  for  the  work. 

335.  And  where  it  is  more  needed  ? — Where  it  is  more 
needed. 

336.  There  is  more  ignorance  as  to  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  food  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns  ? — Certainly. 
According  to  the  evidence  given  in  the  Manchester  Report 
it  is  worse  in  the  country. 

337.  Anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  provide  the 
necessary  food  by  way  of  free  food  would  be  very  serious, 
and  probably  increase  the  evil  ? — Certainly  it  would. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  every  child  that  goes  to  the 


school  could  be  fed  and  the  responsibifity  be  brought  S{r 
home  ?  Maurice.- 

338.  (Colonel  Fox.)    If  they  provide  a  good  nourishing  

meal  during  the  day  you  see  no  reason  why  parents  who 

are  neglectful  should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  for  it  ? — That 
is  the  principle  of  Glasgow.  Where  it  was  at  all  possible 
they  were  made  lo  do  it,  and  if  there  were  exceptional 
circumstances  that  really  did  not  admit  of  their  doing  it, 
the  people  were  helped.  You  know  that  evidence  you 
and  I  heard  yesterday  of  Mr.  Atkins  ;  his  sister  has 
contrived  to  give  a  penny  meal  of  a  most  valuable 
character,  and  to  charge  that  to  the  parents.  So  that  a 
good  deal  can  be  done  to  help  them  without  pauperising 
them. 

339.  (Mr.  Legge.)  I  am  going  to  refer  to  your  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Review.  You  do  not  mind  my 
questioning  you  on  it,  but  it  is  done  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  out  your  views  ? — Certainly. 

340.  You  draw  rather  a  sad  picture  in  tlie  second 
paragraph  as  to  the  very  great  number  of  rejections  within 
two  years  of  a  man's  joining  ? — It  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage relatively  to  the  whole  lot  who  are  willing  to 
enUst.  When  I  first  had  my  attention  drawn  to  it  I  was 
startled  by  the  number  of  men  who  had  to  be  discharged 
after  they  had  been  enhsted,  ani  before  they  had  even 
been  trained  as  soldiers,  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  as  compared  with  the 
previous  rejections,  of  those  who  had  offered  themselves, 
for  enhstment. 

341.  Exactly  what  we  brought  out  this  morning,  viz.  : 
that  over  the  last  ten  years  the  average  is  just  a  triile  over 
2  per  cent. ;  of  those  passed  as  fit  for  soldiers  only  2  per 
cent,  were  discharged  as  invalids.  You  agree  that  that  is 
not  high  ? — Most  certainly. 

342.  So  that  the  burden  borne  by  the  country  has  not 
been  so  very  enormous  ? — It  is  very  small.  I  emphasise 
that  in  the  course  of  the  article.  When  I  found  out  that, 
I  did  not  find  fault  with  the  recruiting  officers.  The 
evidence  really  shows  that  the  recruiting  officers  have 
kept  a  pretty  satisfactory  standard. 

343.  But  what  you  say  in  the  article  is  this  :  "I  very 
soon  found  that  an  alarming  proportion  of  these  men  in- 
volved the  State  in  considerable  expense,  but  had  given  no 
return  ?  " — That  is  true  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  men 
I  saw  for  discharge  had  to  be  discharged  before  they  had 
been  trained.  It  was  simply  in  looking  after  waste  of 
pubhc  money  in  my  own  district  that  I  first  took  up  the 
question,  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  even  that.  That  is  not  "  a  propor- 
tion "  of  those  offering  themselves  for  enlistment,  but  of 
the  men  from  the  hospital.  If  you  had  been  with  me 
and  seen  the  proportion  of  the  men  whom  they  were 
rejecting,  the  men  who  had  never  done  anything,  you 
would  have  agreed  with  me. 

344.  But  the  percentage  is  very  small  ? — Certainly, 
but  we  are  talking  upon  two  different  percentages,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  men  whom  I  saw  they  were  rejecting,  who- 
were  in  the  hospital,  and  j^ou  arc  taking  it  from  the  per- 
centage of  those  originally  offering  themselves.  The  two 
things  are  quite  different. 

345.  I  do  not  see  what  grounds  you  have  for  sajang 
that  ? — I  said  I  was  alarmed  by  it.  I  have  emphatically 
said  that.  I  soon  found  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  as  to 
the  real  cause  for  alarm,  not  as  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
cause  for  alarm  more  serious  than  I  then  knew.  You 
apparently  do  not  distinguish  between  the  men  who 
come  before  the  recruiting  sergeant  and  the  doctor.  I 
have  made  no  charge  against  them,  I  think  they  have 
done  their  duty  exceedingly  well ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  any  one  of  you  had  been  at  the  rejecting  of  those 
men  you  would  have  been  alarmed  by  the  men  who  had 
cost  the  country  so  much  monej'.  I  went  to  the  Inspector 
General  of  Recruiting  on  those  subjects,  and  what  he 
told  me  led  me  in  the  end  to  investigate  the  question.  It 
did  distinctly  alarm  me. 

346.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Were  those  that  had  joined  the 
Army,  and  had  gone  into  liospital,  men  who  had  leen 
soldiering — and  if  so — how  long  had  they  been  soldiering  ? 
— From  one  year  to  two  years. 

347.  Was  the  proportion  quite  alarming  ? — It  alarmed 
me.  It  is  not  alarming  in  itself.  It  was  the  original 
thing  that  brought  me  to  the  question.     What  it  did 
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represent  was  that '  the  stanaaiu  of  the  medical  men  was 
necessarily  the  very  lowest  that  it  could  be,  that  in  pass- 
ing a  large  number  into  the  Army,  and  admittedly  a  few 
wastrels,  it  showed  how  very  bad  was  the  standard  of 
those  they  rejected. 

348.  But  in  the  case  you  mention,  it  must  have  been 
more  than  2  per  cent,  or  it  would  not  have  alarmed 
you  ? — Yes.  I  often  out  of  forty  or  fifty,  who  were 
being  discharged,  had  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  or  ten, 
who  had  never  been  able  to  undergo  enough  training  to 
become  soldiers.  I  would  take  up  those  cases  which  1 
thought  required  enquiry  as  to  why  the  medical  officer 
passed  them. 

349.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Did  they  come  from  all  parts  of 
England  ? — From  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  hospital 
receives  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  nearly  all  those  men  rejected  before 
they  had  been  trained  would  come  in  from  regi  nents 
quartered  i\  the  Woolwich  district  or  from  London. 
I  do  nDt  remember  a  single  case  of  a  ma  i  enhsted  in  the 
Woolwich  district.  Naturally  the  Regiments  or  batteries 
quartered  there  had  recriuts  from  various  recruiting 
stations.  I  quite  admit  that  I  had  an  impression  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers  when  I  first 
began  the  enquiry  wliich  I  entirely  lost  before  I  had  con- 
cluded it. 

350.  (Mr.  Legge.)  My  next  question  is  on  your  allusion 
in  that  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  to  syphihs. 
Now  we  have  got  figures  which  substantiate  what  you  say 
there — that  the  cases  are  much  fewer  than  you  expected. 
Why  did  you  expect  to  find  such  a  large  number  ? — 
Because  of  my  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  things  that 
existed  in  India,  and  because  I  was  extremely  surprised 
to  find  that  it  was  so  comparatively  small. 

351.  But  you  have  seen,  perhaps,  a  good  many  floating 
statements  ? — No,  it  was  not  that  because  I  was  in  pretty 
close  touch  with  the  medical  men  at  Netley.  I  think  it 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  worst  cases  go 
down  to  Netley,  because  I  have  heard  most  appalling 
accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  special  ward  at  Netley. 

352.  When  you  say  that  the  question  of  child  feeding 
has  been  solved  in  Manchester,  what  do  you  mean  ? — 
Nothing  is  solved  in  human  affairs,  in  the  sense  that  no 
failures  occur.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  method  adopted 
at  Maachester  appears  to  have  been  most  successful. 

353.  The  number  of  mothers  who  receive  a  domiciUary 
visit  is  still  only  small  ? — I  hardly  think  that  that  is  true 
of  Manchester,  but  as  I  have  suggested  your  getting 
bettar  evidence  about  it  than  mine,  I  would  rather  not 
spea':  positively.  It  is  certainly  small  as  regards  the 
whole  country. 

354.  Is  it  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mothers  receive 
a  domiciliary  visit,  or  have  they  just  begun  it  in  that  way  ? 
— I  think  that  Mr.  Horsfall  or  Mr.  Ashby  would  give 
more  valuable  evidence  than  I  could  about  that.  My 
impression  is  that  as  soon  as  a  birth  is  reported  they  have 
the  whole  town  so  organised  that  a  visit  is  almost  imme- 
diately paid.  But  I  do  know  that  I  was  staggered  by  the 
small  income  on  which  the  Sanitary  Association  altogether 
was  hving.  I  thought  that  the  money  flowed  in  Manchester 
for  things  that  were  wanted,  but  it  certainly  is  not  so  now. 

355.  You  stated  just  now  that  in  your  opinion  the 
health  conditions  of  many  of  the  small  towns  in  the 
country  were  just  as  bad  as  the  slums  of  big  towns. 
Woull  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  villages  were  as 
bad  as  the  small  towns  ? — I  did  not  speak  of  my  own 
evidence  at  all ;  what  I  quoted  was  the  evidence  which  is 
in  that  Rejiort  of  the  Jubilee  Conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion held  at  Manchester,  given  by  the  medical  officer,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  County  Council 
of  Chester,  as  to  what  he  had  observed  himself  in  the  large 
villages  which  have  grown  up. 

356.  You  said  the  small  towns  ? — I  say  both  "  large 
villages  and  small  towns  "  you  will  find.  It  was  a  direct 
quotation  from  that  report. 

357.  You  have  no  opinion  upon  that,  yourself,  have 
you  ? — None. 

358.  Because  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you 
thought  that  the  conditions  of  health  were  very  much 
better  in  the  isolated  cottages  in  the  country  than  in  the 
small  towns  ? — So  far  as  the  evidence  has  come  before 
me  it  very  often  is  the  case  that  the  occupant  of  an  old 
half-tumbled  down  cottage,  even  the  Irishman's  with  a 


pig  in  it  which  has  any  quantity  of  holes,  lives  in  a  more 
healthy  oxygen  than  in  one  of  the  most  perfectly  built 
houses  where  the  window  is  never  open. 

359.  And,  of  course,  if  it  was  fairly  dry  ? — Yes. 

360.  You  jpoKe,  and  it  is  a  commonplace,  about  the 
influx  from  the  country  to  the  town,  and  you  said  just 
now  that  you  thought  that  the  class  of  recruits  you  are 
getting  in  our  Army  now  was  a  different  class  from  those 
we  got  a  hundred  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

361.  Can  yovi  give  any  definite  grounds  for  that  beUef  ? 
Take  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,  for  instance. — Perhaps 
a  hundred  years  is  vague  ;  what  I  was  meaning  was  since 
the  rush  from  the  country  places  to  the  towns  began 
If  we  were  recruiting  the  whole  country,  towns  and 
villages  alike,  if  the  75  per  cent,  were  in  the  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  roughly,  and  it  is  now  75  per 
cent,  in  the  towns,  naturally  on  the  whole  the  class  that 
we  are  recruiting  from  is  changed,  because  it  must  be  in 
large  proportion  a  town  instead  of  a  country  population 
that  we  are  recruiting  from. 

362.  I  do  not  think  that  it  necessarily  follows. — Why 
not  ?  Surely  if  you  have  got  100  per  cent,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  of  whom  75  per  cent,  were  recruited  from 
the  country  and  25  per  cent,  in  the  towns,  then  on  the 
whole  your  recruiting  must  be  from  the  country  districts. 

363.  Not  necessarily,  because  the  percentage  recruited 
is  very  small? — But  you  recruit  all  over  the  country,  in 
towns  and  villages. 

364.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  It  does  not  follow  that  the  excess 
is  in  the  towns  or  the  country  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  does  ; 
but  as  the  whole  population  of  the  country  changes,  so  the 
recruiting  changes. 

365.  (Mr.  Legge.)  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  not 
some  reason  for  doubt  that  the  physique  of  the  poor  towns- 
man is  worse  than  the  physique  of  the  countryman  ? — I 
have  given  you  a  good  many  reasons  in  that  article 
which  you  refer  to,  for  thinking  that  there  are  quaUfying 
factors  which  tend  to  improve  the  health  of  the  towns. 

366.  Later  on  you  spoke  of  yeomen  ;  and  over  the  page 
you  speak  of  the  country  bumpkin.  You  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  yeoman  and  the  country  bumpkin — the 
yeoman  is  of  a  superior  class.  Do  you  tliink  ever  since  we 
have  had  a  standing  Army  we  ever  did  enhst  in  the  line  a 
large  proportion  of  yeomen  ? — I  have  not  said  so  there ; 
I  think  I  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  yeomen 
who  formed  the  bulk  of  our  Army  in  much  earher  days, 
and  those  we  had  for  the  Peninsular  War,  when  we  used 
very  often  to  get  them  out  of  prison  and  all  sorts  of 
places. 

367.  You  also  speak  of  country  districts  losing  the  milk  ? 
—Yes. 

368.  x\nd  Mr.  Lindsell  followed  that  up.  Do  you  think 
that  the  labourers'  children  in  the  country,  in  such  a 
county  as  Dorset,  ever  got  milk  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
details  of  particular  counties,  but  I  know  wherever  I  have 
come  across  it  the  people  resident  in  the  country  say  that 
the  change  is  enormous  in  the  raising  of  the  children,  and 
that  formerly  the  children  used  to  be  fed  with  porridge  in 
England,  and  now  the  people  have  changed  their  habits 
and  taken  to  the  tinned  food  instead.  It  is  in  England 
not  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  that  I  have  known  the  people 
gratefully  purchase  skimmed  milk  when  they  Avere  given 
the  chance. 

369.  You  have  no  idea  what  the  figures  are — like  those 
given  in  relation  to  Manchester  ? — I  think  you  could  easily 
get  it,  but  in  Scotland  you  could  get  it  specifically.  I 
certainly,  both  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  met  various 
people  who  were  talking  of  their  experience  in  England, 
and  I  think  I  could  put  you  on  to  people  who  could  give 
specific  evidence.  As  to  Dorset  in  particular  I  do  not 
know. 

370.  I  mentioned  Dorset  because  I  know  an  old  country 
squire  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  who  had  gone 
into  this  very  question,  and  he  said  that  all  his  hfetime  in 
Dorsetshire  he  had  never  known  milk  as  an  article  of  diet 
for  the  labourers.  Porridge  in  a  southern  Enghsh  county 
would  probably  mean  bread  and  milk  ? — Very  likely,  but 
there  is  still  tlie  millv. 

371.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  it  iF 
your  opinion  that  the  physique  of  tlie  working  classes  oi 
the  country  is  in  a  somewhat  perilous  state  ? — Certainly. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  deterioration  or  not,  but 
the  peril  is  enormous. 
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'372.  You  have  no  opinion  as  to  deterioration,  really  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  statistically  to  establish 
it  I  tliink  that  there  are  modern  tendencies,  which  make 
for  deterioration,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  establish  it 
-statistically. 

373.  As  regards  the  actual  state  of  the  population,  with- 
out comparing  them  with  the  past,  do  you  rely  for  youi 
opinion  to  any  extent  on  these  statistics  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Recruiting  ? — Well,  I  think  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  Inspector-General  of  Recmiting  has  been  getting 
Bvidence  from  people  aU  over  the  country,  who  for  many 
years  past  have  had  it  as  their  special  duty  to  watch  the 
recruiting  area,  makes  the  evidence  on  the  whole  exceed- 
ingly valuable  and  important.  It  is  rather  that  than  any 
particular  statistics  that  has  impressed  me. 

37'4.  That  means  that  the  article  in  which  you  have  set 
forth  your  views  on  the  condition  of  things  is  not  so  much 
based  on  statistics  as  on  personal  inquiries  made  by  your- 
,self  and  what  you  have  learned  from  other  people  who  col- 
lected information  ? — Yes.  We  have  no  statistics  in  the 
past  which  would  enable  us  to  compare  with  the  statistics 
of  the  present. 

375.  As  far  as  you  are  personally  concerned,  your 
■opinion  is  based  first  on  inquiries  which  you  have  made 
direct  at  Woolwich,  and  conversations  which  you  have  had 
with  people  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester  ? — Yes,  and  with 
many  peopb  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
as  a  result  of  much  correspondence. 

376.  I  suppose  as  to  the  evidence  with  regard  to  Glasgow 
and  Manchester  we  must  fall  back  upon  these  people  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  were  to  hear  their 
evidence  rather  than  to  take  mine  on  that. 

377.  You  do  not  give  me  direct  evidence  on  that  ? — I  do 
not  see  how  any  human  being  can  deal  with  40,000,000  of 
people  and  give  direct  evidence.  What  I  said  at  the 
beginning  of  my  answers  was  that  I  thought  the  best 
help  I  could  oS?r  you  was  to  suggest  where  you  could  get 
better  evidence  than  mine  as  to  details. 

378.  When  a  person  makes  statements  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  certain  class  of  people,  one  wants  to  know  how 
far  it  is  based  on  personal  experience  ? — I  have  made  no 
■statement  in  that  article  without  being  prepared  to  sub- 
stantiate it  in  every  hne,  but  in  every  instance  I  have 
■endeavoured  to  urge  you  to  obtain  the  best  evidence  that 
the  case  admits  of. 

379.  The  reason  for  investigating  a  great  many  cases 
comes  back  to  what  you  have  been  told  by  other  people  ? — 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  tolerably  close  evidence  when  I 
iell  you  that  it  comes  within  my  own  immediate  family, 
that  certain  cases  arise  in  dealing  with  bodies  that  are 
working  immediately  with  me  or  in  co-operation  with  me, 
and  that  is  as  close  evidence  as  I  can  get  to  the  .actual 
grouping  over  a  large  area. 

380.  That  is  where  you  made  personal  inquiries,  being 
on  the  spot ;  but  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow  what  you 
have  written  represents  purely  what  has  been  told  you  ? 
— Certainly. 

381.  You  made  no  actual  inquiry  as  to  how  the  children 
are  fed  ? — I  am  giving  the  principle  of  the  method  by 
which  it  is  done,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  principle  is 
a  solution — I  cannot  tell  you  how  far  it  is  successful  in 
practice.  For  that  I  refer  you  to  those  who  can  give  you 
better  evidence. 

382.  I  did  not  quite  gather  what  the  principle  was  ?  — 
That  every  child  is  being  fed  that  came  to  the  school  class  ; 
that  when  that  had  been  done  the  responsibility  for  feed- 
ip.g  it  should  be  brought  home  to  the  parents  who  are 
responsible  for  it,  and  if  there  is  any  parental  neglect 
which  causes  the  children  to  go  starving  to  school,  parents 
Tvere  dealt  with  by  the  police. 

383.  That  is  a  most  admirable  sentiment  which  nobody 
-would  disagree  with  ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  is 
this  priaoiple  carried  out  in  Glasgow  ?— Yes. 

384.  By  whom  ?— The  whole  of  that  question  was  gone 
through  between  me  and  the  Chairman.  I  said  I  would 
rather  not  go  into  that  because  I  can  get  better  evidence 
than  my  own. 

383.  But  you  cannot  give  evidence  on  the  point  ? — No. 

386.  (Chairm.an.)  I  asked  Sir  Frederick  to  explain  the 
machinery  ?— My  reply  at  once  was  that  you  could  get 
better  evidence. 
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337.  {Mr.  Struthers.)    Take  the  case  of  Manchsster. 
You  say  they  have  solved  the  question  of  looking  aft?r  the  Maurice. 
mothers  ? — Yes.   

388.  How  long  has  this  problem  been  solved  ? — Again, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  principle,  and  you  will  find  the  de- 
scription in  the  report  of  the  action  of  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee as  fully  detailed  in  the  Report  of  the  Jubilee 
Conference,  and  I  refer  you  to  that. 

389.  Then  I  think  you  rather  took  as  a  basis  of  tliat 
argument — I  mean  in  reasoning  from  your  own  experience 
of  what  you  had  gathered  from  other  people — that  if  people 
came  from  the  coimtry,  ipso  facto  they  must  be  better  than 
those  in  the  town,  that  the  physique  of  the  man  must  he 
better  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  said  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that,  but  the  great  difficulty  has  arisen  from 
the  revolutionary  change  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  that  we  have  not  met  that  by 
adequate  organisation  to  deal  with  it.  That  was  my 
answer.  On  the  contrary  I  think  in  many  ways  there  are 
certain  conditions  which  tend  to  make  life  in  the  towns 
even  more  healthy  than  the  life  in  the  country  districts.  I 
have  put  that  strongly  in  my  contemporary  article. 

390.  We  must  not  take  it  that  the  life  in  the  country  is 
necessarily  better  than  the  life  in  the  towns  under  the 
present  organisation  that  you  speak  of  ? — I  think  that  is 
rather  too  wide  a  question  for  any  one  person  to  speak 
upon  with  conviction.  I  have  not  seen  enough  to  enable 
me  to  say  positively  that  that  is  the  fact.  On  the  whole 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  open  air  life  gives  a  more 
vigorous  physique  than  life  in  the  towns.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  magnificent  policemen  we  have  in  London,  whose 
figures  as  they  walked  beside  the  processions  of  the  "  unem- 
ployable "  were  a  staggering  commentary  upon  that  fact.  I 
know  a  good  many  police  officers  who  tell  me  that  these 
men  come  up  from  the  country  districts,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  their  children  or  grand-children  will  be  represented 
by  the  physique  of  the  unemployed  if  they  remain  in 
London. 

391.  Why  are  you  afraid  ? — Because  I  see  the  sort  of 
population  that  comes  day  after  day  to  watch  the  GJuards 
parade  at  St.  James's  Palace  ;  and  it  so  happens  that  on 
Mafeking  night  I  walked  down  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Cannon  Street  by  chance,  and  I  went  through  the  whole 
crowd  and  I  did  not  see  a  dozen  men  that  I  couLl  have 
enlisted.  A  great  portion  of  the  crowd  were  women  and 
children  no  doubt,  but  I  was  watching  the  whole  way 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Cannon  Street  to  see  what  kind  of 
men  they  were,  and  my  impression  was  what  I  have  said. 

392.  {Chairman.)  The  streets  were  well  enough  lit  for 
you  to  see  ? — Yes.  You  will  remember  what  a  blaze  there 
then  was. 

393.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  You  have  got  some  genera 
opinions  as  to  the  remedies,  and  one  of  them,  I  suppose, 
is  what  they  have  done  in  Glasgow,  or  what  they  were 
supposed  to  have  done  in  Glasgow,  as  to  the  systematic 
feeding  of  the  children  in  the  schools  and  the  other  organic 
sations  that  you  spoke  of  at  Manchester  ? — With  th ;  help 
of  the  municipality.  You  will  find  that  the  organisation 
is  entirely  independent  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  is  aided 
by  the  municipality  afterwards. 

394.  It  is  for  looking  after  mothers  and  infants  ? — Yes. 

395.  These  things  are  more  possible  in  the  town  than  in 
the  country,  are  they  not  ? — I  think  that  is  an  enormous 
advantage  that  the  towns  have  over  the  country. 

396.  You  mean  opportunities  for  organisation  in  the 
towns  ? — Yes. 

397.  You  mentioned  incidentally  that  Glasgow  was 
probably  the  worst  town  in  the  Kingdom  in  point  of 
physique  ? — I  did  not  quite  say  that.  My  answer  was 
that  it  was  probable  that  it  may  be  partly  on  account  of 
the  bad  conditions  known  to  exist  that  efforts  have  been 
made  in  Glasgow  to  a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  else— 
I  won't  say  anywhere  else,  but  among  the  greatest. 

398.  Then  as  to  the  statistics  which  we  have  had  before 
us  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting.  The  rejections 
in  the  Glasgow  district  are  considerably  less  than  in  any 
other  centre  ? — All  that  I  was  speaking  of  is  wliat  I  have 
seen.  How  tar  the  efforts  in  Glasgow  have  already 
resulted  in  improvement  I  cannot  tell.  Others  will  give 
you  better  evidence.     ,  .,j  -   ,   ' ;  J 

399.  You  are  assuming,  so  far  as  you  have  any  opinion, 
that  the  people  of  Glasgow  are  of  poorer  physique  from 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Sir  F.  excessive  attention  they  receive  '! — I  never  ma.de  any 

Maurice,    statement  of  the  kind,  but  I  was  asked  :  Is  not  Glasgow 

 one  of  the  worst  ?    I  have  not  put  that  forward  at  all, 

but  my  answer  was  that,  at  all  events,  what  I  did  know  as 
to  the  work  that  has  been  going  on  in  Glasgow  has  caused 
me  to  think  that  perhaps  the  conditions  have  been  very 
bad.  But  as  to  the  comparison  between  one  town  and 
another,  that  is  another  question. 

400.  {Chairman.)  Is  not  it  the  case  that  there  are  more 
single-room  tenements  in  Glasgow  than  in  any  other 
town  ? — Yes.    My  impression  is  that  that  is  so. 

401.  {Colonel  Fox.)  You  rather  inferred  that  because 
they  paid  such  attention  in  Glasgow  that  things  were 
getting  desperately  bad  ? — Undoubtedly  the  condition 
of  thing3  there  was  among  the  causes  that  drew  people  to 
pay  attention  to  it. 

402.  I  gathered  that  Manchester  and  Glasgow  were 
g3tting  so  bad  that  attention  was  being  drawn  to  it  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  people  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
have  been  alarmed  by  what  they  have  seen  and  are  work- 
ing very  vigorously.  My  point  is  that  everyTvhere,  pract- 
icilly  I  beUeve  in  the  country  the  death  rate  is  going  up. 

403.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  That  is  the  case  where  the  organ- 
isation of  the  citizens  is  more  favourably  placed  for  carry- 
ing out  such  reforms  ? — Yes.  There  ought  to  be  some- 
one to  give  evidence  from  the  East-end.  The  Bishop  of 
Stepney  could  tell  you  a  story  which  will  represent  one 
of  the  dangers  of  towns.  He  said  recently  that  he 
knew  a  certain  bed  in  Stepney  which  was  let  out  three 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  not  a  bedroom,  but  a 
bed,  and  in  that  bed  three  successive  sets,  for  eight  hours, 
slept  every  twenty-four  hours,  six  at  each  letting, 
eighteen  people  in  the  24  hours. 

404.  That  fact  would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  district,  I  take  it  ? — Of 
course  the  difficulty  is  that  in  a  great  number  of  those 
cases  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  activity  of  a  sanitary 
officer,  who  is  enormously  overworked,  and  from  cases  that 
I  have  known,  I  fancy  that  he  is  implored  by  the  tenants 
nDt  to  give  information  of  defects  lest  they  should  be 
at  once  turned  out.  We  have  very  excellent  laws,  but 
they  are  not  put  into  operation  in  all  cases. 

405.  But  I  should  have  thought  that  some  people,  who 
knew  of  this  fact,  would  have  straightway  reported  it  to 
the  sanitary  authority,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  found 
ill  the  sanitary  report  of  the  district.  That  is  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  you  know  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  about  that. 
I  am  telling  you  that  story  told  by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney. 
I  think  that  those  things  ought  to  come  under  your 
i  nvestigation. 

406.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  You  have  mentioned  the  feeding 
of  the  children  and  looking  after  the  children,  but  is 
there  any  other  remedy  you  would  suggest  ? — I  have 
been  much  more  anxious  that  public  opinion  should 
be  educated  to  what  the  actual  condition  of  things  is. 
You  have  got  a  nation  to  save.  That  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all,  and  what  I  want  is  that  some  kind  of 
central  method  should  be  introduced  by  which  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  gained  in  one  place  is  brought  to  the 
help  of  another  place,  and  of  the  whole  Idngdom. 

407.  Would  you  favour  enquiry  being  ma^e  in  the 
schools  as  to  the  physique  of  the  children  as  to  weight  and 
height  at  given  ages,  and  as  to  their  feeding  ? — Certainly, 
anything  that  tends  to  make  the  nation  reahse  the 
situation  which  has  alarmed  all  the  people  who  have 
come  in  local  contact  with  it,  seems  to  me  valuable. 

408.  You  think  we  had  better  do  something  about  that 
bjfore  discussing  the  question  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the 
first  thing  is  to  get  facts,  and  that  is  why  I  am  rather  shy 
about  giving  evidence  about  matters  I  do  not  positively 
know  about. 

409.  {Chairman.)  You  think  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  a  great  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  public  mind 
for  a  proper  appreciation  of  facts  ? — I  am  sure  there  never 
was  a  time  when  people  were  so  keen  in  wanting  to  face 
the  facts. 

410.  And  that  is  one  of  the  mitigating  circumstances 
that  you  mentioned  in  your  article  in  dealing  with  the 
aggregition  of  large  masses  in  great  towns  ? — Certainly, 


and  I  think  there  are  a  gr^at  mmy  mitigating  circmrL- 
stances,  but  I  would  rather  not  go  into  the  future  of 
the  policeman's  children  after  three  generations  in  town. 
I  ought  to  have  said  in  my  previous  answer  about  the 
poUcemen,  that  the  police  officers  will  tell  you,  as  they 
have  told  me.  that  those  stalwart  men  you  see  in  London 
come  from  the  country  districts. 

411.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Do  not  the  police  feed  their 
children  well  ? — Probably,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  will  save  their  grandchildren.  Feeding  is  only  part 
of  the  problem. 

412.  ( Witness.)  This  problem  has  come  before  Germany,, 
as  it  comes  before  us,  and  there  they  have  met  it  in 
a  remarkable  manner.  They  have  enormously 
strengthened  their  corporations  in  the  'personnel,. 
and  taken  care  that  they  have  got  very  effective 
people  in  the  'personnel.  Then  they  anticipated  this 
enormous  expansion  in  the  value  of  land,  which  has- 
taken  place  more  in  Germany  than  here,  and  they  there- 
fore provided  that  the  enhanced  value  should  benefit 
the  corporations.  In  all  the  towns  they  have  reserved 
for  the  corporations,  at  a  moderate  price,  whilst  the 
land  was  still  agricultural  a  whole  area  of  land  round 
the  towns  and  that  is  under  municipal  controL 
The  enormous  rise  in  the  value  of  land  has  been  applied 
to  sanitary  purposes,  and  they  have  taken  care  that 
as  they  planted  out  their  houses  they  have  planted 
them  out  in  a  sanitary  manner.  That  is  one  of  the  poir.ti 
worth  examining ;  but  the  one  thing  we  should  do  i& 
to  be  sure  about  our  facts. 

413.  {Chairman.)    You   will   agree   that  there  is  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  higher  civic  organi- 
sations than  in  the  less  developed  communities  ? — I  am 
sure  that  is  so,  and  I  think  that  the  great  danger  is  where 
there  is  no  organisation. 

414.  Places  that  have  passed  recently  from  the  state 
of  villages  to  towns,  and  comparatively  large  towns  ? — 
Yes. 

415.  {Colonel  Fox.)  In  such  a  place  as  Walthamstow, 
which  I  visited  yesterday,  they  have  realised  what  is 
going  on,  and  they  have  taken  steps  to  make  things- 
right  ? — You  are  quite  right.  You  have  no  fixed  rule 
applicable  to  all  places.  In  some  places  they  let  things 
slide,  but  in  others  a  few  people  take  the  matter  up. 
If  we  are  going  to  keep  the  health  of  the  people 
generally,  something  must  be  done  to  make  universaJ 
what  at  present  is  done  here  and  there  by  the  isolated 
action  of  the  zealous. 

416.  {Chairman.)  Do  not  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  and  the  County  Councils  Association  lend 
themselves  to  inter-commimication  between  the  organised 
bodies  which  should  take  cognisance  of  these  things  ? — 
The  most  effective  aid  which  the  Sanitary  Society 
of  Manchester  gets  comes  from  active  members  of  the 
Corporation.  But  I  do  not  find  in  practice  that  one 
town  knows  what  another  is  doing. 

417.  Of  course  there  is  great  reluctance  to  tackle  the 
housing  question  because  it  involves  them  in  so  many 
embarrassments  as  they  proceed  ? — Certainl3%- 

418.  {Colonel  Fox.)  The  St.  Pancras  Town  Council  is 
imdertaking  a  crusade  against  underground  tenements, 
and  they  wish  to  clear  them  all  out,  but  they  must  go 
gradually  ? — Quite  so. 

419.  {Chairman.)  You  are  aware  that  the  District 
Auditor  in  Battersea  has  surcharged  the  expenditure 
of  the  Borough  Council  on  milk  for  the  poor,  and  that 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  the  subject  ? — That  shows  how  much  it  is  necessary 
that  the  powers  of  corporations  for  good  should  be 
wisely  and  cautiously  extended.  I  think  you  want  to 
look  strictly  after  the  personnel.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  you  do  not  want  some  permanent  officials  so  that 
you  will  have  people  appointed  who  shall  be  carefully 
selected. 

420.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  imposition  of  more 
important  duties  upon  local  authorities  leads  to  improve- 
ment in  the  personnel  1 — From  what  I  have  seen  I  feel 
sure  it  does,  but  I  cannot  speak  of  that  with  the  least 
authority. 
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SECOND  DAY, 


Friday,  IHth  December,  1903. 


PKESENT.. 


Mr.  Almeeic  W.  Fitz  Roy  (in  the  Chair). 

Colonel  G.  M.  Fox. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Legge. 
Mr.  H.  M.  LiNDSELL 

Mr.  Eknest  H.  Pooley  [Secretary). 


Colonel  Geoege  T.  Onslov,  . 
Mr.  John  Stri'thers. 
Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Tath^m. 


Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  M. 

421.  {Chairman.)  You  are  one  of  His  Majesty's  In- 
spectors of  Schools  ? — Yes. 

422.  For  how  long  ?— Since  1898. 

423.  And  before  that  you  were  in  practice  as  a  medical 
man  ? — I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity and  was  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  studied  medicine  at  Cambridge  and  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

424.  And  you  are,  tlierefore,  thoroughlj^  equipped  to 
•give  evidence  from  a  medical  and  educational  standpoint  ? 
— I  hope  so. 

425.  And  since  you  have  been  employed  as  an  inspector 
you  have  had  almost  exclusively  London  experience,  have 
you  not  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  that.  I  was  district 
inspector  for  Lambeth  for  five  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  undertook  the  inspectorial  and  other  duties  for  the  deaf, 
Wind,  feeble-minded  and  crijjple  schools,  and  lately  for 
the  epileptic  schools  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

426.  Did  you  do  that  from  the  first  ? — For  the  first  years 
I  served  a  probationary  period  in  order  to  acquaint  myself 
"with  general  school  methods  in  England  and  in  Germany. 

427.  And  since  then  you  have  become  almost  exclusively 
charged  with  the  defective  class  of  schools  ? — Yes.  I  have 
a  very  small  district,  mainly  the  district  of  the  City  of 
London  which  contains  very  few  elementary  schools,  three 
Board  schools,  and  about  twelve  voluntary  schools.  My 
interest  in  the  problems  of  physical  degeneracy  arose  at 
first  from  my  official  connection  with  schools  for  the 
various  types  of  defective  children  and  with  schools  fed 
from  slum  population. 

428.  On  the  preliminary  point  of  physical  degeneracy 
what  is  your  experience  generally  ?  Does  it  lead  you  to 
think  that  physical  degeneracy  is  on  the  increase  ? — I 
believe  it  to  be  the  reverse.  I  believe  that  it  is  less, 
decidedly.' 

429.  But  not  diminishing  at  a  rate  so  rapidly  as  we 
could  wish  or  might  be  brought  about  bj'  remedial  measures? 
— Exactly.  And  I  might  furthermore  point  out  at  this 
early  stage  in  my  evidence  that  elementary  education 
has  contributed  to  the  stratification  of  the  large  urban 
population  into  a  distinct  series  of  social  levels.  There  is 
an  upper  class,  well-to-do  and  well  cared  for,  to  whom  our 
methods  afford  every  chance  of  mental  and  physical 
improvement.  They  come  out  well,  and  furnish  a  popula- 
tion probably  not  excelled  by  any  in  this  country  or  in 
any  other.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  find  the 
aggregations  of  slum  population  ill  nourished,  poor, 
ignorant,  badly  housed,  to  a  small  extent  only  benefited 
by  our  methods  of  training.  They  are  the  degenerates  for 
whom  this  enquiry  is  presumably  instituted.  Between 
these  two  is  the  third  and  largest  stratum  consisting  of  the 
average  industrial  artisan  population  in  which  the  bread- 
winners are  in  regular  employment.  It  is  the  aggregation 
of  the  slum  population  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
prominent  public  notice  called  to  their  physical  condition. 

430.  It  is  the  concentration  of  slum  population  which 
calls  attention  to  their  condition  ? — Yes.    I  have  got 
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plenty  of  information  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  to  j^^.  Eichholz. 

the  Committee  in  due  course.    But  this  is  a  preliminary  

talk,  I  imagine. 

43  L  I  propose  now  to  take  up  the  poiu' s  on  which  you  are 
prepared  to  give  evidence  and  go  through  thom  seriatim. 
You  are  able  to  tell  us  something  about  the  poorest  type 
of  school  to  begin  with  ? — Yes,  in  order  to  confirm  my 
general  experience,  I  have  visited  schools  in  London, 
and  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  I  made  special  visits  to  West  Ham,  Man- 
chester, Salford  and  Leeds,  and  took  information  from 
two  country  schools,  one  in  the  North  and  the  other  in  the 
South  of  England,  the  Ripon  Cathedral  School,  and  the 
High  Wycombe  Schools,  as  types  of  country  schools.  I 
have  also  consulted  medical  colleagues  engaged  in  public 
work,  charitable  and  philanthropic  workers  and  members 
of  educational  authorities.  I  did  this  by  way  of  saving 
some  repetition  of  evidence. 

432.  Do  you  express  the  views  of  a  good  many  people 
who  are  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  ? — Yes.  My 
statement  represents,  in  addition  to  my  own  information, 
what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  consultation  with 
as  many  as  200  people  closely  interested  in  the  training 
of  our  elementary  school  population,  including  the 
members  and  officers  of  Education  Committees  of  Man- 
chester, Salford,  Leeds,  and  many  officers  of  the  London 
School  Board.  Also  I  should  mention  Dr.  Tattersall, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Salford  ;  Dr.  Ritchie,  Medical 
Officer,  Manchester  Education  Committee  ;  and  Dr.  Hall 
of  Leeds  who  is  very  keen  on  this  subject. 

433.  Dr.  Hall  is  a  retired  surgeon,  is  he  not  ? — Yes,  an 
ex-factory  surgeon  with  fifty  years'  experience.  I  have  • 
also  interviewed  the  officers  of  the  Ragged  School  Union, 
and  I  have  held  communication  with  secretaries  of  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  in  Manchester  and  in  London,  and  I  have 
had  interviews  and  communicated  with  the  secretaries  of 
Charitable  Feeding  Associations.  It  is  only  due  to  those 
who  have  helped  me  with  information  to  express  my  grati- 
tude, and  to  free  them  from  every  responsibility  for  the 
views  which  I  here  express,  and  which  must  be  taken  to  re- 
present my  own  opinion  only.  As  regards  my  own  personal 
effort  I  have  adopted  two  methods  ;  firstly,  the  inspection 
of  schools  (and  in  inspecting  schools  I  have  selecteJ  and 
enumerated  the  children  of  abnormal  physique)  ;  and, 
secondly,  have  taken  certain  measurements  of  height 
averages  ;  and,  thirdly,  I  have  made  inquiries  into  the 
cause  of  retardation  as  regards  school  attainments  and  phy- 
sique. I  have  inquired  specially  into  the  causes  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  improving  schools,  of  which  I  con- 
sider there  are  a  great  many  instances  in  our  large  towns. 

I  have  interviewed  the  head  teachers  as  regards  the  cir- 
cumstances and  signs  of  degeneracy,  and  their  causes,  and 
as  to  the  evidence  of  hereditary  deterioration.  I  have 
talked  the  question  over  with  medical  officers,  managers, 
and  lay  workers,  and  I  have  had  recourse  to  persons  outside 
the  actual  schools  as  to  the  variations  in  physique  of  the 
adolescent,  and  have  gone  into  the  conditions  of  labour  which 
arise  in  connection  with  the  system  of  manual  training 
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Dr.  Eichholz.      present  adopted  in  the  elementary  schools.    I  have 

  drawn  a  broad  distinction  between  physical  degeneracy 

and  hereditary  deterioration.  The  object  of  my  evidence 
is  to  demonstrate  the  range  and  the  depth  of  degeneracy 
among  the  poorer  population,  and  to  show  that  it  is  capable 
of  great  improvement — I  say  improvement  purposely 
even  within  the  areas  of  the  towns^and  to  show  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  any  real  evidence  of  any  hereditary  taint  or 
strain  of  deterioration  even  among  the  poor  populations 
of  cities.  The  point  which  I  desire  to  emphasise  is  that 
our  physical  degeneracy  is  produced  afresh  by  each  genera- 
tion, and  that  there  is  every  chance  under  reasonable 
measures  of  amelioration  of  restoring  our  poorest  popula- 
tion to  a  condition  of  normal  physique. 

434.  Will  you  give  us  a  summary  of  your  conclusions  ? — 
I  will  do  so  immediately. 

435.  Will  you  give  us  the  points  now,  and  then  summarise 
your  conclusions  subsequently  ? — (1)  I  draw  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  physical  degeneracy  on  the  one  hand  and 
inherited  retrogressive  deterioration  on  the  other.  (2) 
With  regard  to  physical  degeneracy,  the  children  frequent- 
ing the  poorer  schools  of  London  and  the  large  towns 
betray  a  most  serious  condition  of  affairs,  calling  for 
ameliorative  and  arrestive  measures,  the  most  impressive 
features  being  the  apathy  of  parents  as  regarJs  the  school, 
the  lack  of  parental  care  of  children,  the  poor  physique, 
powers  of  endurance,  and  educational  attainments  of 
the  children  attending  school.  (3)  Nevertheless,  even  in 
the  poorer  districts  there  exist  schools  of  a  type  above  the 
lowest,  which  show  a  marked  upward  and  improving 
tendency,  physically  and  educationally — though  the  rate 
of  improvement  would  be  capable  of  considerable  accelera- 
tion under  suitable  measures.  (4)  In  the  better  districts 
of  the  towns  there  exist  public  elementary  schools  fre- 
quented by  children  not  merely  equal  but  often  superior 
in  physique  and  attainments  to  rural  children.  And  these 
schools  seem  to  be  at  least  as  numerous  as  schools  of  the 
lowest  type.  (5)  While  there  are,  unfortunately,  very 
abundant  signs  of  physical  defect  traceable  to  neglect, 
poverty,  and  ignorance,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  or  conclusive  evidence  of  hereditary  physical 
deterioration — that  is  to  say,  deterioration  of  a  gradual 
retrogressive  permanent  nature,  affecting  one  generation 
more  acutely  than  the  previous.  There  is  little,  if  any- 
thing, ia  fact,,  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  neglect, 
poverty,  and  parental  ignorance,  serious  as  their  results 
are,  possess  any  marked  hereditary  effect,  or  that  heredity 
plays  any  significant  part  in  establishing  the  physical 
degeneracy  of  the  poorer  population.  (6)  In  every  case 
of  alleged  progressive  hereditary  deterioration  among 
the  children  frequenting  an  elementary  school,  it  is  found 
that  the  neighbourhood  has  suffered  by  the  migration  of 
the  better  artisan  class,  or  by  the  influx  of  worse  popula- 
tion from  elsewhere.  (7)  Other  than  the  well-known 
specifically  hereditary  diseases  which  affect  poor  and  well- 
to-do  alike,  there  appears  to  be  very  little  real  evidence  on 
the  pre-natal  side  to  account  for  the  widespread  physical 
degeneracy  among  the  poorer  population.  There  is, 
accordingly,  every  reason  to  anticipate  rapid  amelioration 
of  physique  so  soon  as  improvement  occurs  in  external 
conditions,  particularly  as  regards  food,  clothing,  over- 
crowding, cleanliness,  drunkenness,  and  the  spread  of 
common   practical   knowledge   of   home  management. 

(8)  In  fact,  all  evidence  points  to  active,  rapid  improvement, 
bodily  and  mental,  in  the  worst  districts,  so  soon  as  they  are 
exposed  to  better  circumstances,  even  the  weaker  children 
recovering  at  a  later  age  from  the  evil  effects  of  infant  hfe. 

(9)  Compulsory  school  attendance,  the  more  rigorous 
scheduling  of  children  of  school  age,  and  the  abolition  of 
school  fees  in  elementary  schools,  have  swept  into  the 
schools  an  annually  increasing  proportion  of  children 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  These  circumstances  are 
largely  responsible  for  focussing  public  notice  on  the 
severer  cases  of  physical  impairment — just  as,  at  a  previous 
stage  in  educational  development,  they  established  the 
need  for  special  training  of  the  more  defined  types  of 
physical  deficiency — the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded, 
and  the  crippled.  (10)  The  apparent  deterioration  in 
army  recruiting  material  seems  to  be  associated  with  the 
demand  for  youthful  labour  in  unskilled  occupations, 
which  pay  well,  and  absorb  adolescent  population  more  and 
more  completely  year  by  year.  Moreover,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  apprenticeship  which  are  coming 
to  prevail  in  this  country,  clever  boys  are  often  unable  to 
take  up  skilled  work  on  leaving  school.    This  circumstance 


puts  additional  pressure  on  the  field  of  unskilled  labour,, 
and,  coupled  with  the  high  rates  of  wages  for  unskilled 
labour,  tends  to  force  out  of  competition  the  aimless 
wastrel  population  at  the  bottom  of  the  intellectual  scale, 
and  this,  unfortunately,  becomes  more  and  more  the 
material  available  for  army  recruiting  purposes.  (11) 
Close  attention  seems  to  be  needed  in  respect  of  the 
physical  condition  of  young  girls  who  take  up  industrial 
employment  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen. 
The  conditions  under  which  they  work,  rest,  and  feed 
doubtless  account  for  the  rapid  falling  off  in  physique 
which  so  frequently  accompanies  the  transition  from  school 
to  work.  I  propose  to  submit  evidence  on  the  following 
points  :  (1)  Description  of  the  poorest  type  of  school 
(photographs) ;  (2)  Disease  and  physical  defect  in  the 
poorer  schools  ;  (3)  Comparative  height  measurements  in 
various  types  of  schools  ;  (4)  The  need  for  systematic 
medical  inspection  of  schools  ;  (5)  The  powers  of  endurance^ 
of  school  children  in  poorer  schools  ;  (6)  Feeding  of  school 
children  in  poor  schools  ;  (7)  Attainments  of  school 
children  in  poorer  schools  ;  (8)  Alternating  rapidity  of 
degeneration  and  regeneration  ;  (9)  Notes  on  schools  fre- 
quented by  improving  and  well-to-do  populations;  (10) 
Evidence  and  impressions  on  progressive  deterioration  ; 
(11)  Compulsory  attendance,  scheduling,  abolition  of  school 
fees  as  elements  in  the  stratification  of  public  elementary 
school  population  ;  (12)  Agencies  which  make  for  ameliora- 
tion ;  (13)  Signs  of  ameHoration  (photographs)  ;  (14) 
Heredity  and  deterioration  from  the  standpoints  of  new- 
born children,  blindness,  deafness,  feeble-mindedness,  and 
lunacy  ;  (15)  The  fate  of  girls  and  boys  on  reaching  the 
limit  of  school  age.  I  shall  conclude  my  evidence  by 
suggesting  certain  measures  which  appear  to  be  likely  to 
promote  amelioration  among  the  population  which  suffers 
most  from  degenerative  influences.  If  I  may  be  permitted, 
I  shall  now  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  few  notes  of  one  of  the 
worst  schools  I  can  find.  This  is  a  school  in  the  district  of 
West  Lambeth  ;  it  is  within  a  seven  minutes'  walk  of  this 
building,  just  over  Westminster  Bridge.  In  this  school, 
Johanna  Street  Board  School,  Lambeth,  I  have  enumerated 
the  children  suffering  from  the  taint  of  physical  degeneracy, 
and  I  grieve  to  say  that  there  are  as  many  as  90  per  cent, 
of  the  children  whom  I  consider  unable,  by  reason  of  their 
physical  condition,  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  school  in  a 
proper  way.  The  school  is  in  the  centre  of  a  non-industrial 
neighbourhood,  and  the  parents  are  costers,  cab  runners, 
seekers  after  odd  jobs,  and  there  is  no  continuous  form  of 
labour,  skilled  or  unskilled. 

436.  What  you  would  call  casuals  ? — It  is  the  casual 
class.  The  only  definite  and  continuous  form  of  labour 
I  could  discover  was  the  occupation  of  one  father  who 
whistled  for  cabs  at  Charing  Cross.  There  is  no  real  work. 
Their  homes  are  overcrowded ;  and  Dr.  Tatham  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  whether  this  factor  is  better  or  worse  here 
than  in  other  parts  of  London.  There  are  13,000  one-room 
tenements  in  Lambeth,  and,  to  judge  from  the  clothing 
and  condition  of  the  children,  the  homes  must  be  filthy. ; 
and  from  what  one  is  able  to  gather  by  close  inquiry  at  the 
school,  as  to  late  hours,  want  of  sleep,  bad  beds,  no  proper 
clothing  of  any  kind,  one  is  able  to  form  a  very  clear,  sad 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  children  at  home.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  parents  drink  to  excess.  This  is  a  fairly 
big  school,  and  I  am  told  that  there  are  not  more  than 
twelve  parents  out  of  200  who  do  not  fortify  themselves 
by  the  irregular  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  women 
are  even  worse  than  the  men.  Drinking  begins  early  in  the 
day.  Even  the  first  meal  will  consist  probably  of  a  bottle 
of  stout  and  bread  and  cheese.  Then  there  is  the  laziness 
of  the  women.  They  do  not  get  up  to  make  the  breakfast, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  the  children  come  to  school 
without  it.  The  laziness  of  the  women,  coupled  with 
drink,  is  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  evils  of  degeneracy. 
Then  as  to  the  feeding— and  the  whole  question  practically 
centres  around  the  feeding— there  is  the  want  of  food  ;  this 
ia  the  first  factor  we  have  to  recognise.  Then  there  is  tho 
irregularity  in  the  way  in  which  they  get  their  meals  ;  that 
is  the  second  factor.  Then  non-suitability  of  the  food 
when  they  get  it,  is  a  third  factor.  And  these  three  cir- 
cumstances, want  of  food,  irregularity  and  unsuitability 
of  food,  taken  together  are  the  determining  cause  of  de- 
generacy in  children.  The  breakfasts  that  these  children 
get  are  nominally  bread  and  tea,  if  they  get  it  at  all. 

437.  Is  it  tea  without  milk  ?— May  I  discuss  this  point 
in  a  moment.  There  is  bread  and  margarine  for  lunch, 
and  the  dirmer  is  normally  nothing  but  what  a  copper  can 
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purchase  at  the  local  fried  fish  shops,  where  the  most  in- 
ferior kinds  of  fish  such  as  skate  are  fried  in  unwholesome 
reeking  cottonseed  oil.  They  frequently  supplement 
this  with  rotten  fruit,  which  they  collect  beneath  barrows, 
when  they  are  unable  to  collect  it  from  the  top,  the  facil- 
ities of  this  nature  being  considerable,  for  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Lambeth  is  one  coster  area.  One  of 
the  most  important  points  to  which  I  would  draw  attention 
is  the  absence  of  fresh  milk.  In  these  districts  the  only 
milk  Avhich  many  of  the  children  ever  know  is  tinned 
milk,  which  does  not  possess  the  nutritive  power  of  fresh 
milk  and  ought  therefore  to  be  abolished  from  the  dietary 
of  a  young  growing  child.  As  regards  meat,  if  they  get 
it  at  all  it  is  for  the  most  part  once  a  week  on  Sundays, 
and  then  very  little  and  of  a  poor  sort.  The  absence  of 
milk  and  meat  is  most  important  as  determining  degen- 
eracy in  these  neighbourhoods.  Now  as  to  free  meals 
at  school.  There  are  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  children 
in  six  months  of  the  year,  from  October  to  March,  who 
require  free  feeding.  I  am  going  into  this  question  of 
feeding  more  fully  presently,  because  up  to  now  no  real 
estimate  seems  to  have  been  made  as  to  what  is  being  done 
and  as  to  what  is  needed. 

438.  How  is  that  organised  ? — May  I  tell  you  that  pre- 
sently ?  I  may  say  that  this  free  feeding  though  good  as 
far  as  it  eoes  is  not  sufficient  to  build  up  a  child's  consti- 
tution ;  at  the  best  it  only  arrests  further  degeneracy. 
And  now  as  regards  the  lessons.  The  work  throughout 
snows  want  of  intelligence.  Tliere  is  a  dullness  of  mind, 
an  early  flagging  of  brain  power,  and  the  childreii  are 
unable  to  pursue  their  work  for  a  length  of  time  as  com- 
pared with  normal  children.  They  find  the  arith- 
metic most  difficult  to  learn,  and  their  memory  power 
is  not  a  thing  to  reckon  upon.  There  is  very  little  memory 
power,  and  with  children,  who  in  a  normal  condition 
depend  entirely  upon  their  memory  for  getting  hold  of 
things  and  who  only  reason  later,  this  is  a  fatal  handicap 
for  any  mental  progress.  The  want  of  food,  the  absence 
of  any  home  training  and  self-control  will  account  for 
any  absent  power  of  endurance.  And  a  further  index 
of  their  abnormal  nerve  condition  is  their  exceedingly 
excitable  neurotic  condition.  They  are  exceedingly 
excitable  and  nervous  ;  it  is  their  nerves  which  carry 
them  over  an  effort ;  for  instance,  they  make  a  very  good 
start  in  drill  or  physical  exercises  but  after  a  short  time 
they  become  lumpy  and  inelastic  in  their  movements, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  a  heavy  thud  in  their  movements. 
As  regards  games,  the  boys  and  girls  enjoy  noisy  and 
rough  horse-play,  but  are  unable  to,  fix  their  energy  on 
any  organised  form  of  sport.  Boys  are  hardly  inter- 
ested in  games  sufficiently  to  enjoy  a  game  of  football, 
and  their  tendency  to  flagging  is  serious  enough  to  make 
any  sustained  game  impossible.  They  cannot  enjoy 
football  and  can  only  go  through  part  of  the  game,  for 
they  have  not  the  staying  power  to  get  through  a  match. 
The  headmistress  of  the  girl's  school  who  up  to  six  months 
ago  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  a  good  school  at  Hammer- 
smith, tried  to  introduce  a  new  school  drill  on  taking  up 
work  here,  and  she  found  80  per  cent,  of  the  girls  could 
not  take  up  the  full  course.  She  displayed  her  wisdom 
by  taking  up  something  in  a  minor  key. 

439.  Is  the  chief  degeneracy  among  the  boys  or  among 
the  girls  ? — It  is  equal,  I  think.  Would  you  like  to  see 
some  photographs  about  this  type  ?  These  are  not  from 
the  actual  schools  of  which  I  am  speaking,  but  they  are 
from  schools  in  similar  neighbourhoods,  Blackfriars  and 
Southwark.  [Handing  in  the  photographs.)  I  should 
like  to  present  now  a  set  of  height  statistics  with  regard 
to  this  school  which  I  am  describing.  In  taking  height 
measurements  I  have  in  order  to  economise  the  time  at 
my  disposal  adopted  the  plan  of  measuring  twenty  chil- 
dren taken  haphazard,  at  each  year  of  school  age.  I 
have  taken  the  average  height  of  each  set  of  twenty,  and 
charted  the  results  in  curves,  measuring  heights  in  the 
vertical  direction  and  ages  in  the  horizontal. 

I  made  some  preliminary  investigation  as  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  standard  and  finally  after  comparing  London 
and  rural  schools  decided  upon  the  measurements  from 
Honeywell  Road  Board  School,  Wandsworth  Common  as 
affording  me  a  specimen  of  the  best  type  of  English 
middle  ciass  child,  exhibiting  a  regular  uniform  rate  of 
growth  of  a  high  grade.  I  could  not  in  the  country  schools 
under  examination  obtain  anything  so  regular  or  anything 
showing  such  a  well  sustained  rate  of  growth  reaching  up 
to  the  limit  of  school  age. 


On  each  of  the  diagrams  which  I  have  presented,  I  Eichholz. 

have  charted  Honeywell  Road  as  the  standard  and  the  .  

school  under  investigation  along  with  it. 

The  schools  which  I  have  taken  as  types  for  com- 
parison are  :  (1)  Slum  schools,  Johanna  Street,  Lambeth, 
and  St.  Clements  Road,  Notting  Hill ;  (2)  A  school  in  an 
improving  neighbourhood,  Virginia  Road,  Shoreditch  ; 
(3)  A  school  in  an  artisan  neighbourhood  to  show  the 
effect  of  physical  exercises  upon  children  who  are  able 
to  benefit  by  them,  Eltringham  Street,  Wandsworth  ;  (4)  A 
mentally-defective  school ;  (5)  A  school  frequented  by 
children  of  Jewish  immigrants.  Gravel  Lane,  Hounds- 
ditch  ;  (6)  Sets  of  good  and  poor  schools  in  Manchester, 
Salford  and  Leeds  ;  (7)  Curves  of  country  schools 
(Wycombe  and  Ripon). 

The  height  measurements  seem  to  point  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  :  — 

(1.)  A  good  London  school  is  frequented  by  chil- 
dren who  equal  and  occasionally  surpass  in  stature 
a  good  class  of  rural  children. 

(2.)  The  poorer  London  schools  show  a  marked 
and  serious  retardation  of  growth  all  through  school 
life 

(3.)  The  poorer  provincial  town  schools  show  a 
similar  retardation,  but  less  acutely  than  in  London 
where  the  worst  population  presents  graver  de- 
flections than  that  of  other  towns. 

(4.)  The  good  types  of  provincial  town  schools 
present  children  as  a  rule  equal  in  stature  to  those 
attending  good  London  schools,  but  not  better. 

(5.)  The  poorer  -population  appear  to  oe  of  un- 
usually low  stature  at  the  limit  of  school  age  in 
Manchester  and  Salford.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  an  old  established  anthropological  fact  as 
regards  South  Lancashire,  and  is  not  a  new  fact  in 
the  way  of  deg'eneracy.  The  school  population  in 
the  poorer  par*.'  of  Leeds  appears  to  be  of  a  sounder 
type  than  the  poci-er  populations  of  London,  Man- 
chester, and  Salford. 

(6.)  Feeble  minded  children  show  a  very  marked 
retardation  in  their  rate  of  growth  especially  as  they 
approach  the  limit  of  school  age. 

(7.)  Schools  in  improving  neighbourhoods  show 
improvement  in  height  as  the  hmit  of  school  age  is 
attained. 

(8.)  Physical  exercises  consistently  applied  to 
children  who  are  physically  fit  to  benefit  by  them, 
result  in  remarkable  improvement  as  the  limit  of 
school  age  is  reached. 
To  illustrate  a  point  for  a  moment :  at  Johanna  Street 
we  find  children  at  four  years  of  age,  showing  marked 
retardation  in  growth.  At  four  years  of  age  they  are 
seven  inches  too  small ;  at  five  years  of  age  they  are  six 
and  a  half  inches  too  small ;  and  so  on.  They  pick  up 
a  little  later  on,  but  they  are  three  inches  too  small  on  the 
average,  and  throughout  their  rate  of  growth  is  jerky, 
interrupted,  and  irregular  instead  of  being  uniform.  Tliese 
height  diagrams  illustrate  the  point  as  regards  the  physical 
stratification  of  our  school  population.  What  I  claim 
is  this  :  that  you  get  within  the  towns  themselves  the  very 
best  children  at  one  end  and  the  very  worst  at  the  other. 
Country  children,  though  good  on  the  whole,  are  less 
uniform  in  their  regularity  of  growth.  This  is  another 
school  in  London,  St.  Clement's  Road  School,  Nottins 
Dale— a  black  spot  where  we  have  the  same  sort  of  thing 
as  in  Lambeth,  but  in  a  less  degree,  the  reason  being  that 
the  children  here  are  able  to  help  themselves.  It  is  a 
criminal  neighbourhood,  and  the  children  who  survive 
at  all  are  those  who  learn  to  take  care  of  them-elves. 
The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cra-jlty  to 
Children  is  a  great  force  for  good  in  this  quarter. 

440.  (Mr.  Striithers.)  Is  this  the  average  of  all  children 
at  a  given  age  ? — I  have  taken  twenty  of  them  at  each  age 
just  as  they  came,  at  random.  I  was  anxious  to  have 
weight  statistics,  but  one  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  thern 
in  pubUc  elementary  schools  at  present.  There  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  arising  from  the  fact  that  one  cannot 
weigh  the  children  accurately  owing  to  the  variation  in 
the  amount  of  clothing  they  wear.  But  the  school  where 
I  was  able  to  get  information  as  to  weights,  the  results 
obtained  followed  those  of  the  height  statistics  accurately. 
I  shall  refer  to  some  more  presently :  I  wish  to  finish  my 
account  of  Johanna  Street.  In  this  school  nearly  90  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  are  anasmic.  They  suffer  from  every 
physical  symptom  of  ana?mia,  with  pale  faces  and  lustrele'^a 
eyes,  and  15  per  cent,  have  had  eczema  in  one  year.  Tae 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Eichholz.  fi'thy  condition  of  the  skin  and  body  and  head  ..is  act  so 

 bad  as  one  might  expect.   It  is  12  per  cent,  of  the  ooys  and 

20  per  cent,  of  the  girls.    I  may  attribute  that  fact  to  this, 
that  the  schools  have  been  in  the  hands  of  school  nurses 
recently  who  clean  up  children's  heads,  and  secure  a  vast 
and  rapid  improvement  in  that  respect.    A  good  many 
children  suffer  from  blight  in  the  eyes  and  sore  eyelids. 
The  hair  is  badly  nourished  and  wispy,  and  the  skin  is 
rough,  dry,  pale,  and  shrivelled,  giving  a  very  old  look 
very  early  in  Ufe.    There  is  a  point  in  connection  with 
school  attainments — the  massing  of  the  children  at  the 
bottom  of  the  school.    They  don't  get  on.    Over  77 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  above  the  standard  age  in  the 
standard  in  which  they  happen  to  be.    There  are  92 
per  cent,  above  age  in  standard  one  ;  85  per  cent,  in  stan- 
dard two,  and  80  per  cent,  in  standard  three.    I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  although  dealing  with  oiie  neigh- 
bourhood we  probably  never  see  the  same  children  twice, 
owing  to  the  migratoriness  of  the  parents.    The  parents 
move  about  from  one  part  to  another  as  sooon  as  they  are 
distrained  for  rent,  and  go.    Of  236  boys  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  only  120  were  found  at  the  end  of  the, 
year.    The  attendance  is  good,  which  is  not  surprising, 
as  the  children  would  rather  be  in  the  school,  and  the 
health  of  the  children  is  better  in  the  school  than  in  the 
filthy  tenements  which  are  all  the  home  they  ever  know. 
The  attendance  in  all  these  schools  is  really  good.    A  very 
serious  fact  is  that  new  comers  from  the  country  settling 
in  the  neighbourhood  rapidly  take  on  the  degeneracy  of 
their  surroundings.     The  women  begin  talking,  and  they 
are  taken  to  the  nearest  public  house,  and  then  the  down- 
ward history  begins.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  Com- 
mittee desire  at  this  stage  to  hear  anything  more  about 
these  schools.    I  have  other  cases  by  me. 

441.  {Chairman.)    You  can  put  them  in  now  ? — \es. 
There  is  another  of  those  slum  schools. 

442.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Where  is  this  school  that  you 
have  been  talking  about  ? — The  school  is  Johaima  Street 
Board  School,  Lambeth.  I  have  parallel  evidence  from 
St.  Clement's  Road,  Notting  Hill,  ■\ihich  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  submit.  May  I  now  point  out  in  this 
connection  that  the  pauper  statistics  for  London  are 
more  serious  than  for  England  generally,  and  that  corres- 
ponding with  this  fact  is  the  experience  that  nothing 
quite  so  bad  in  the  way  of  slum  schools  is  to  be  found  out- 
side London.  The  total  number  of  paupers  in  London 
was  higher  in  the  third  quarter  of  1903  than  it  had  been 
in  any  of  the  previous  years  since  1871.  The  proportion 
per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the  last  weeks  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  viz.,  22-6,  22-8,  and  22-9, 
was  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  nearly  all  the  years  since  1875.  In  the  country  generally 
there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
paupers  during  the  last  thirty  years  as  the  following  table, 
taken  from  the  returns  for  the  last  week  in  September, 
Tvill  show :  — 

Actual  total  for  1 90S      -       -       -  - -"tH -702,990 

In  the  same  proportion  to  the  estimated  popu*'  ■ 

lation  as  in  1'^^3   1,077,504 

Tn  the  same  proportion  to  the  estimated  popu- 
lation as  in  1883    858,182 

In  the  same  proportion  to  the  estimated  popu- 
lation as  in  1693    772,031 

On  the  other  hand  the  numbers  for  London  show  a  decided 
increase  during  the  last  twenty  years  (last  week  in  Sep- 
tember) : — 

Actual  total  for  1903    105,657 

1063    143,186 

1873        -       ...       -  133,828 

1883    101,543 

1893    104,237 

which  indicates  that  in  London  as  apart  from  the  country 
as  a  whole,  poverty  has  been  steadily  gaining  the  upper 
hand  during  the  last  twenty  years.  This  will  go  far  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  I  can  find  nothing  so  wretched 
as  the  London  slums  schools  in  the  provincial  towns 
which  I  had  examined. 

443.  {Chairman.)  Not  in  any  of  the  big  provincial 
towns  ? — No.  May  I  say  what  I  have  done  in  the  way  of 
gathering  these  statistics.  I  have  made  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  children  in  the  schools  under  examination.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  fixing  on  schools  in  London,  and  in  the 
provincial  towns  I  was  always  directed  to  what  were  con- 
sidered the  worst  schools  by  the  local  education  authorities. 


At  Johanna  Street  Board  School,  Lambeth,  which  is  the 
worst  school  by  far  of  any  I  have  seen,  of  the  elder  children 
I  consider  92  per  cent,  to  be  below  normal  physical  condi- 
tion, and  of  the  infants  as  many  as  94  per  cent.  The  most 
grievous  reflection  of  all  is  that  there  is  practically  no 
improvement  in  physique  as  we  go  up  the  school.  Though 
there  are  many  children  physically  as  low  as  these  in  the 
Metropolis  there  are  few  schools  which  show  such  an  aggre- 
gation of  deficiencies.  The  population  by  the  docks  is 
supposed  to  be  as  low  in  physique  as  any  other  in  London. 
I  therefore  examined  the  children  at  one  of  the  poorest 
schools  in  that  area.  South  Hullsville  Board  School,  West 
Ham  :  87  per  cent,  of  the  infants  were  below  the  normal 
and  70  per  cent,  of  the  elders  :  bad  enough  in  all  con- 
science, and  still  worse  than  anything  in  the  provinces. 
Though  a  shade  better  than  Johanna  Street,  in  that  the 
elder  children  show  some  slight  recovery  of  physique.  If 
only  to  a  slight  degree  we  at  once  perceive  the  influence  of 
industries  and  employment.  Lambeth,  which  is  distinctly 
non-industrial,  furnishes  the  most  degenerate  population 
to  be  found.  West  Ham  at  its  worst  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
slightly  redeemed  by  its  opportunities  for  employment. 
In  Manchester  Sharp  Street  Board  School,  Rochdale  Road, 
selected  as  the  worst  school  in  Manchester,  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  difficult  neighbourhoods  of  the  city.  Tak- 
ing the  children  all  round  66  per  cent,  of  them  were  below 
the  normal,  a  decided  improvement  on  the  worst  in  London, 
The  school  is  surrounded  by  mills  and  factories,  which 
accounts  for  the  worst  in  industrial  Manchester  being 
better  than  the  worst  in  the  non -industrial  areas  of  London. 

444.  We  have  been  told  by  the  representatives  of  the 
War  Office  that  the  type  of  recruits  is  worse  in  Manchester 
than  any  other  part  of  England  ? — One  of  the  reasons 
is  that  the  best  of  the  population  go  into  the  factories 
which  appear  to  absorb  unskilled  labour  at  good  wages 
with  even  greater  avidity  than  industries  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  May  I  talk  about  that  point  more  fully 
presently  ? 

445.  Yes. — Another  wretched  neighbourhood  in  Man- 
chester is  Ancoats.  I  examined  the  children  at  one  of  the 
voluntary  schools  in  this  area  :  St.  James's  the  Less.  In 
this  school  we  found  that  although  the  improvement  was 
not  great,  and  the  children  were  very  bad  at  the  bottom  of 
the  infant  school,  they  improved  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
death  rate  would  account  for.  We  get  64  per  cent,  of 
infants,  60  per  cent,  in  the  lower  three  standards,  and  46 
per  cent,  in  the  upper  standards. 

446.  Is  that  below  normal  type  ? — Yes,  and  bad  as  it  is 
it  shows  a  verydecided  recovery  of  physique  as  the  children 
travel  up  the  school.  St.  John's,  Deansgate,  selected  as  a 
typical  school  of  the  poorer  class,  showed  60  per  cent,  of 
the  infants,  44  per  cent,  in  the  lower  three  standard^,  and 
27  per  cent,  in  the  upper  standards — very  gratifying,  a  very 
great  improvement.  Greengate,  Salford  is  always  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  worst  areas  in  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  district.  I  thought  it  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  two  schools  there.  Gravel  Lane  Wesleyan,  and 
St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic.  In  the  infant's  school  at 
Gravel  Lane  it  was  62  per  cent.,  the  lower  three  standards 
was  40  per  cent.,  and  in  the  remaining  highest  classes  of  this 
school  it  was  very  much  better— only  14  per  cent.  This 
was  so  far  the  most  significant  case  of  rapid  recovery  I  had 
seen  in  a  bad  slum  area. 

447.  {Mr.  Struther.s.)  Can  you  give  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  typical  school  of  Wycombe  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  physique  ? — It  is  probably  a  neghgible  quantity 
in  the  country  schools.  They  are  comparable  with  our 
good  town  schools,  where  the  question  of  degeneracy  does 
not  arise  at  all.  There  are  a  few  backward  and  mentally 
defective  children,  nothing  more.  To  return  to  St.  Peter's 
Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Greengate,  Salford,  I  was 
astounded  at  the  excellent  physical  condition  of  these 
children,  especially  as  the  neighbourhood  had  been  given  to 
me  as  the  very  worst  in  Salford.  Of  the  infants  only  15 
per  cent,  were  below  normal,  10  per  cent,  of  the  lower  three 
standards  and  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  upper  three 
standards — which  sliows  how  well  carea  for  this  Irish 
population  is  and  how  rapid  and  complete  the  recovery  at 
the  top  of  the  school.  In  my  opinion  Greengate  does  not 
deserve  its  evil  reputation.  It  is  vastly  superior  to  Ancoats. 
I  found  nothing  in  Leeds  even  as  bad  as  at  Manchester  and 
Salford,  and  nothing  approaching  London.  The  worst  in 
Leeds  is  good  in  comparison  to  what  we  experience  in 
London.  I  examined  the  children  at  Sweet  Lane,  the  school 
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selectel.  Tnree-fourths  of  the  children  appsared  physi- 
cally able  to  take  the  school  curriculum.  One-fourth  were 
below  pai-.  As  an  idea  of  conditions  in  Leeds  it  may  be 
stated  that  no  provision  for  regular  free  feeding  of  children 
has  been  found  necessary. 

448.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  got  the  statistics  of  the 
Jewish  schools  ? — I  can  tell  you  something  about  them. 
In  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  was  struck  with  the 
almost  perfect  drill  of  the  girls  at  Gravel  Lane  Board  School 
in  the  City  division  of  London — a  school  which  has  in  the 
last  few  months  come  into  my  area  of  inspection.  Tiie 
school  came  out  very  high  in  the  list  of  London  board 
schools  at  the  drill  display  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  the 
summer  of  1903.  As  the  children  are  entirely  Jewish  and 
born  either  abroad  or  of  foreign  parentage  I  thought  it 
worth  while  to  take  their  height  measurements.  Though 
many  of  them  are  very  poor  it  will  be  noted  that  in  growth 
and  in  rate  of  growth  they  compare  very  favourably  with 
the  best  children  to  be  found.  Tiiis  bears  out  the  experi- 
ence of  other  investigators,  notably  that  of  Dr.  Hall  of 
Leeds.  Of  course,  Jewish  children  are  equally  subject  to 
the  results  of  illness  and  poverty  and  ignorance  with  others, 
and  cases  are  unfortunately  not  wanting  where  stature  has 
been  found  to  suffer  where  tool  has  been  withheld  through 
force  of  circumstances.  Here  is  the  height  diagram  for 
Gravel  Lane  (handing  in  same). 

449.  It  almost  follows  the  normal  line.  Those  children 
are  drawn  from  very  poor  parents,  are  they  not  ? — Yes — 
the  food  and  clothing  of  the  home  have  to  be  supplemented 
by  free  meal  and  boot  funds.  I  should  at  this  stage  like  to 
submit  a  set  of  three  curves  of  weight  statistics  which  I 
have  been  able  to  construct  from  figures  kindly  supplied  by 
Dr.  Hall  of  Leeds.  I  have  charted  a  country  school 
(Ripon)  and  a  good  and  a  poor  school  in  Leeds,  and  the 
importance  of  the  diagrams  is  that  they  bear  out  in  every 
particular  the  evidence  adduced  from  heights.  For  this 
reason  I  place  increased  confidence  in  height  statistics  an«l 
amless  inclined  to  press  for  weights  e.'jcept  for  confirmation, 

450.  Do  these  sections  represent  weight  in  pounds  ? — 
Yes.  As  Jewish  schools  did  not  come  specially  in  my 
pur\dew  I  did  not  chart  a  diagram  of  weights  for  Jewish 
children,  but  Dr.  Hall's  numbers  show  how  very  excellent 
is  the  nutrition  of  Jewish  children  of  foreign  birth  and 
extraction  in  Leeds.  May  I  now  turn  to  the  question  of 
the  occurrence  of  recognisable  pathological  conditions  in 
the  poorer  schools.  I  have  already  discussed  at  soma 
length  the  question  of  undersized  children  and  children  of 
poor  weight,  the  under-size  and  the  under-weight.  With 
regard  to  the  signs  of  wasting,  I  have  adopted  three  rough 
tests  in  going  round  the  schools,  very  much  on  the  plan  of 
the  American  surgeons  at  the  immigration  stations,  who 
inspect  very  largely  by  manual  examination.  I  have  felt 
throughout  the  great  importance  of  disturbing  the  children 
as  little  as  possible,  and  this  principle,  I  consider,  should 
weigh  with  all  medical  men  employed  in  school  investiga- 
tions. They  should  always  make  it  a  matter  of  earnest 
thought  as  how  best  to  promote  investigation  and  to 
secure  results  of  value  without  undue  interference  with 
the  child  or  v/ith  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  the  manual  examination  of  children  the  covering  of 
the  shoulder  blade  will  afford  in  the  first  instance  a  good 
clue  as  to  the  muscular  tone  and  development  and  the 
general  fatty  covering  of  the  body.  A  sharp,  out-standing, 
loosely-fixed  blade  will  not  be  without  great  significance. 
In  the  second  place  the  coverings  of  the  upper  arm  bone 
will  tell  their  tale  where  the  shoulder  blade  is  inaccessible 
through  excess  of  clothing,  and  thirdly  if  two  fingers  are 
held  out  for  the  child  to  grip,  a  notion  will  be  obtained  of 
the  quaUty  of  the  child's  muscle,  for  thinness  and  poor 
muscle  do  not  always  go  together.  Not  infrequently  a 
thin  child  possesses  an  excellent  grip  and  consequently 
good  muscles  as  far  as  they  go.  A  fact  of  this  kind  is 
worth  much  to  those  concerned  with  remedial  measures. 

Anaemia  or  bloodlessness  I  have  already  touched  upon 
and  need  say  httle  more  now  except  to  war  a  the  Committee 
how  widespread  it  is  and  to  point  out  that  though  90  per 
cent,  of  children  in  one  school  will  rarely  be  found  as  at 
Johanna  Street,  yet  its  prevalence  is  a  very  serious  factor 
in  the  circumstances  of  degeneracy. 

It  is  a  postnatal  condition  like  muscular  and  fatty 
wasting  and  lies  at  the  root  of  many  other  conaitions 
physical  and  mental. 

-Associated  with  it  are  the  many  skin  defects  comprised 
under  the  heading  of  eczema,  which  are  dependent  upon  a 
depressed  power  of  tissue  resistance.    Less  transient  than 


eczema  are  the  hardness,  roughness  of  the  skin  and  its  Eichholz 

loss  of  elasticity  -ivhich  makes  for  premature  age  among  

our  j'Oung  population.  The  hair  and  teeth  suffer  along 
with  the  skin.  The  hair  loses  its  youthful  gloss,  becomes 
dry,  thin,  and  short  or  wispy.  It  is  a  matter  for  note  that 
Jewish  children  rarely  exhibit  this  appearance  of  wispy 
hair,  which  points  to  the  fact  of  good  nutrition  among 
them.  The  Irish  Catholics  in  Salford  also  showed  very 
little  of  it. 

451.  They  are  looked  after  better.  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 
With  regard  to  rickets  it  seems  to  me  that  children  suffer 
from  it  more  acutely  if  not  more  generally  in  the  north  of 
England  than  in  the  south. 

Rickets  is  a  condition  for  whicli  an  enormous  amount 
may  be  done  if  it  is  taken  in  hand  early — on  the  other  hand 
if  neglected  there  are  few  complaints  which  produce 
greater  deformities.  In  the  north  my  impression  is  that 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  children  deformed  from 
rickets  than  in  the  Metropolis. 

In  the  examination  of  school  children  for  rickets  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  disabling  or  deforming 
ricliets  and  ricliets  which,  though  present,  may  be  non- 
disabling  and  practically  of  no  eftect  as  regards  deformity, 
which  may  in  face  be  non-apparent  to  any  but  the  expert 
eye. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  ciicumstance  in  order  to 
explain  differences  in  view  which  are  likely  to  arise  between 
medical  men  and  those  who  are  not  experts  in  diagnosis. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  school  in  Leeds  Dr. 
Hall  would  correctly  estimate  the  children  showing  signs 
of  rickets  at  50  per  cent.  Of  these  only  about  2  or  3 
per  cent,  are  apparent  to  the  non-expert  eye,  and  unless  the 
explanation  is  forthcoming  we  are  confronted  by  an  un- 
comfortable discrepancy. 

452.  Does  the  employment  of  the  mothers  account 
for  it  ? — I  think  to  some  extent,  but  the  true  cause  is  poor 
and  unsuitable  food.  Dr.  Hall  finds  50  per  cent,  of  rickets 
in  a  poor  school  and  only  8  per  cent,  in  a  good  scho  jl.  In 
a  poor  Jewish  school,  he  finds  7  per  cent.  Teeth  is  another 
point  which  should  receive  attention.  Rickets  and  poor 
teeth  go  togetlicr. 

453.  Are  bad  teeth  really  a  sigu  of  physical  degeneracy  ? 
— Well,  we  all  have  bad  teeth. 

454.  I  am  not  sure  that  one  should  make  so  much  of 
it  ? — Excepo  in  association  with  other  physical  defects. 
There  is  the  question  of  mouth  breathing,  a  condition 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  adenoids— soft-growths  in 
the  back  of  the  throat  and  nose.  They  lead  to  narrow 
chests,  stooping,  thick  speech,  loss  of  hearing,  dulness  at 
lessons.  Thus  their  treatment  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  remain  with 
his  mouth  open  so  long  as  he  can  breathe  in  comfort  with 
it  closed.  If  he  cannot  he  should  be  treated  medically. 
How  far  adenoids  are  the  cause  or  effecL  of  mouth  breathing 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  early  on  one 
can  do  much  by  firm  discipline  for  mouth  breathing. 
That  is  important,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the 
children  to  shut  their  mouths.  How  far  this  is  effect  and 
cause  is  not  yet  decided,  but  one  notices  that  with  one's 
own  children  we  can  do  a  grea  t  deal  in  the  way  of  discipline. 
Then  we  have  eye  defects.  Dr.  Kerr  has  arranged  to  talk 
about  these  in  detail.  There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  mention , 
and  that  is  the  amount  of  chronic  bronchitis  in  certaiii 
schools.  How  far  this  is  due  to  neglect,  how  far  it  is  the 
after  effect  of  infectious  disease,  one  cannot  say.  Dirt,  by 
which  I  mean  vermin,  I  have  referred  to.  It  is  very  bad 
in  some  London  schools.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  by 
the  school  nurses  who  have  been  able  in  a  few  months  to 
reduce  the  evil  by  one  half  in  one  of  the  schools  under  my 
notice.  And  then  there  is  tlie  neurotic  temperament 
of  the  ill  fed  child  with  its  excitability,  which  carries  a 
child  over  its  initial  effort  to  work  until  the  lack  of 
stamina  tells  and  the  child  flags.  There  are  chronic  con- 
ditions of  deformity,  physical  and  mental  defect,  notifiable 
and  non-notifiable  infections  and  other  acute  attacks  into 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  here.  Now  about 
height  measurements  I  should  Uke  to  say  a  few  more 
words  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  question  of  recruits  in 
Manchester  district.  The  population  in  this  district  does 
not  attain  the  same  height  as  the  population  over  the  rest 
of  England,  and  this  is  partly  in  accordance  with  what  one 
knows  of  the  prevalence  of  rickets  in  the  north  of  England, 
which,  though  it  may  shorten  the  stature,  may  not  other- 
wise disable,  and  partly  with  an  old  anthropological  fact, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Eichhol.z        does  not  indicate  anything  new  in  the  way  of  dege- 

 nsra^y.  You  will  see  that  south-east  Lancashire  is,  roughly 

speaking,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  height  lower  than 
the  average  for  England. 

455.  Is  that  due  to  racial  causes  '! — There  is  a  consider- 
able Celtic  element  and  a  goodly  Flemish  element  as  you 
know — and  I  do  not  associate  the  lower  stature  with  any 
significant  local  degeneracy  myself.  The  school  popula- 
tion in  Leeds  does  not  show  this  depression  in  height  at 
the  limit  of  school  age  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Man- 
chester children.  You  have  more  tall  Danish  element  in 
Yorkshire.  Now,  as  to  the  feeble-minded  children,  they 
show  a  very  marked  retardation  in  the  rate  of  growth. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  educable  feeble-minded  children 
(showing  photographs).  You  might  like  to  see  their  rate  of 
growth  {handing  in  photograph  and  describing  it).  Though 
they  grow  in  stature  as  they  grow  older  their  retardation 
increases. 

456.  What  sort  of  position  do  those  children  occupy 
afterwards  ? — They  are  selected  from  among  the  children 
who  are  unable  to  learn  at  the  normal  rate  in  the  ordinary 
public  elementary  schools.  The  process  of  selection  is 
medical  and  pedagogical  and  under  the  supervision  of  H.M. 
Inspector.  The  children  are  taught  in  schools  specially 
certified  under  the  Education  Act  (Defective  and  Epi- 
leptic Children,  1899),  and  grants  at  a  special  rate  are 
payalle  for  them.  Under  the  special  instruction  a  certain 
proportion  are  able  after  an  interval  to  return  to  the 
ordinary  school.  Others  leave  for  work  at  fourteen, 
others  stay  on  till  the  limit  of  age  for  these  schools — six 
teen — when  those  who  are  responsible  fjr  them  have  the 
great  difficulty  to  face  as  to  their  future — for  most  of 
them  are  fit  only  for  custodial  treatment.  There  is  at 
present  very  little  provision  after  school  age  for  this  par- 
ticular product  of  degeneracy,  and  public  opinion  in  future 
will  have  to  determine  whether,  with  all  their  moral  and 
mental  defects,  these  children  should  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  workhouse  asylum  or  prison,  or  whether  they 
should  be  treated  in  suitable  custodial  homes  conducted 
on  humane,  industrial  lines.  To  return  to  the  question 
of  general  degeneracy  in  public  elementary  schools,  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  in  school  organisation  is  the  institu- 
tion of  medical  inspection  in  the  poorer  elementary  schools 
— at  the  very  least,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  gi-eatest  need  is 
for  medical  inspection  in  the  poorer  schools. 

457.  You  would  not  say  that  ihat  should  be  the  case 
fpr  all  schools  ? — Ny,  on  the  ground  of  expense.  It  is  in 
the  worst  schools  where  it  is  most  n'ioessary. 

458.  Are  these  classified  ? — I  have  attempted  to  classify 
them  in  the  case  of  West  Lambeth  Board  Schools. 

4-59.  What  sort  of  classification  would  you  make  ? — 
It  is,  speaking  roughly,  in  West  Lambeth,  seventeen.  It 
works  out  at  one  quarter  very  good,  and  one  quarter  of  the 
poorer  class,  and  one-half  of  fairly  normal  schools.  West 
Lambeth  is  an  average  London  district,  and  we  may 
assume  the  Metropolis  on  the  whole  would  work  out  in 
this  proportion.  It  is  for  this  lower  quarter  that  I  should 
like  the  medical  inspection,  and  it  could  be  managed  for 
£2,500  a  year  for  London.  Ten  young  men,  who  ought 
to  be  trained  in  questions  of  school  hygiene,  could  perform 
the  necessary  duties  at  a  salary  of  £250  per  annum  each. 

460.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  But  the  London  School  Board 
has  something  of  the  kind  ? — Nothing  like  enough.  There 
is  something  done  for  those  suffering  from  bad  eye-sight 
and  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  Dr.  Kerr  examines  pupil- 
teachers  and  assistant  teachers  medically. 

461.  (Chairman.)  His  time  is  too  much  taken  up  al- 
ready, you  think  ? — I  do,  and  I  think  that  much  of  this 
work  is  for  younger  and  less  experienced  men  than  he. 
They  should  work  under  the  School  Board  Medical  Officer's 
guidance. 

462.  (3Ir.  Struthers.)  But  Dr.  Kerr  has  assistance  ? — 
He  has  four  assistants  now,  and  eight  assistants  for  the 
eye  work.  The  bulk  of  the  assistants'  time  is  taken  up 
with  feeble-minded  examinations.  Dr.  Thomas  has  re- 
cently been  able  to  give  some  time  to  bacteriological 
examinations  in  addition.  That  is  all  the  assistance  Dr. 
Kerr  has  got.  As  a  first  step  towards  amelioration  of 
general  physique  and  towards  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
telligent educational  curriculum  in  the  poorer  schools, 
the  health  of  these  schools  must  be  subjected  to  medical 
scrutiny  by  men  specially  fitted  to  take  it  up  by  training 
and  experience,  because  anybody  -will  not  do.    You  re- 


quire a  young,  plastic  mind  to  engage  in  it ;  a  man  in 
general  practice,  as  the  local  men  are,  will  not  do.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  get  in  touch  with  the  problems 
of  education  and  the  school.    The  man  must  be  young. 

463.  (Chairman.)  You  want  the  knowledge  of  teachars 
supplemented  by  medical  aid  ? — Yes,  and  you  want  a  man 
of  an  enquiring  spirit  and  not  a  dogmatic  spirit.  The 
business  of  the  school  doctor  is  to  examine  children  at 
admission  when  necessary,  and  periodically  later ;  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  school  authority  which  shall 
reach  the  parent  without  delay.  It  is  for  the  school 
authority  to  determine  how  to  make  those  recommenda- 
tions effective.  It  is  impossible  that  the  doctor  can  en- 
force anything  that  he  says.  The  way  I  suggest  this 
should  be  done  is  as  it  is  done  in  Frankfort  and  in  German 
schools  generally.  They  issue  a  slip  of  paper,  which  I 
suggest  should  be  in  duplicate,  which  says,  "  Your  child 
is  suffering  from  so-and-so,  kindly  exclude  him  until  he 
is  fit  to  attend."  In  England  this  would  not  suiBce,  as  it 
would  give  the  parent  an  excuse  for  not  sending  the  child 
to  school.  We  want  the  certificate  in  duplicate  so  that 
the  school  attendance  officer  may  keep  its  contents  before 
the  parent.  The  authority  would  issue  one  to  the  officer 
and  the  other  to  the  parent,  and  the  parent  in  this  way 
might  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  measure  of  his  culpa- 
bility or  his  powerlessness  if  he  did  not  or  could  not  act 
upon  it.  Many  cases  would  still  need  charitable  aid  and 
whatever  help  managers  could  procure.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  the  need  for  punitive  expedients  would  often 
arise.  A  few  wholesome  examples  would  effect  a  very 
rapid  cure  of  culpable  neglect. 

464.  You  think  that  would  bring  home  the  sense  of 
responsibiUty  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  official  school  visitor  as  an  influence 
in  reducing  the  goodwill  of  the  parent.  We  have  a 
concrete  example  in  the  work  of  enforcing  school  attend- 
ance where  practically  every  child  who  is  fit  comes  to 
school.  The  attendance  in  London  has  risen  in  the  past 
twenty  years  from  74  to  85  per  cent.  We  have  had  very 
recent  experience  in  the  successful  working  of  Mr.  Robson's 
Act.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  authority  to  provide 
a  few  specially  qualified  visitors  in  each  poor  area  to  deal 
with  health  cases.  Among  the  further  duties  of  the 
medical  school  inspector  would  be  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  local  authority  on  general  and  special  points 
of  school  curriculum,  length  of  lessons,  apportionment  of 
intervals  for  recreation,  organisation  of  recreation, 
ventilation,  lighting,  artificial  and  natural,  the  use  and 
abuse  of  needlework,  desking  for  children  of  various  ages, 
use  of  slates,  towels,  local  variations  in  curriculum  to 
meet  special  needs.  In  the  poor  neighbourhoods  he 
should  visit  the  schools  sufficiently  often  to  examine 
all  new  admissions  and  to  re-examine  old  cases  where 
necessary.  I  submit  that  systematic  medical  inspection 
of  the  schools  would  be  a  check  on  a  great  evil  in  connection 
with  school  attendance,  that  is,  the  issuing  of  sixpenny 
medical  certificates  by  cheap  doctors.  One  of  the  greatest 
evils  is  the  cheap  certificate,  issued  by  practitioners  in 
poor  neighbourhoods. 

465-70.  They  are  bogus  certificates,  I  suppose  ? — I  should 
say  they  are  too  often  based  upon  incomplete  examination. 
To"  deal  more  closely  with  the  question  of  endurance,  I  should 
like  to  express  a  hope  that  those  who  are  framing  new 
schemes  of  drill  will  bear  in  mind  the  large  number  of 
children  who  are  physically  unable  to  take  a  full  course, 
and  advise  a  short  course  which  will  admit  of  frequent 
interruption  and  frequent  resumption. 

471.  {Chairman.)  You  need  not  go  into  that  as  the 
Special  Committee  has  the  matter  in  hand  ?— Very  good. 
I  will  confine  myself  to  impressing  this  point  more  especially 
as  regards  London  children,  for  I  cannot  find  the  same 
amount  of  distressing  loss  of  power  among  children  after 
a  short  spell  of  exercise,  outside  London.  The  same  con- 
sideration holds  with  regard  to  games.  I  distinguish  in  the 
lowest  grade  children  who  do  not  play  at  all,  requiring  the 
teacher's  exhortation  to  call  them  to  participate  in  any 
game  at  all.  The  next  grads  exhibt  a  nei  vous  exictable 
desire  for  horseplay  which  soon  Jgives  out.  Tnen  out 
come  to  the  children  who  can  go  through  part  of  a  game, 
say  of  football,  then  those  who  could  finish  a  game  of 
football,  but  who  could  not  undertake  the  strain  of  a 
match.  At  the  head  of  all  we  have  the  schools  who  can 
not  only  play  matches  but  engage  in  the  inter-school 
competitions.  As  regards  lessons,  I  have  previously 
instanced  the  desire  of  the  children  to  perform  what  it 
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asked  of  them,  their  will  power  outstrips  their  physical 
power.  With  poor  memory,  poor  capacity,  poor  in- 
telligence, and  the  difficulty  of  exerting  and  maintaining 
interest,  it  is  not  surprising  that  but  few  of  the  poorer 
children  reach  the  upper  classes  of  the  school.  At 
Johanna  Street  no  children  reach  the  seventh  standard, 
and  only  about  8  per  cent,  reach  standard  five.  Compare 
this  with  a  good  school — though  not  higher  grade — 
Lavender  Hill  School  where  10  per  cent,  reach  standard 
seven  and  34  per  cent,  reach  standard  five,  which  brings 
me  to  another  point,  the  massing  of  children  in  the  lowei 
classes  of  the  schools,  an  evil  which  is  apparently  greater 
in  London  than  anywhere  else.  The  children  do  not  get 
on  as  they  should,  they  fail  to  make  the  normal  progress 
year  by  year.  We  find  numbers  of  them  at  ten,  eleven, 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  school  in  standards  one  and  two.  Let  me  illustrate, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  percentages  of  children 
in  the  three  lower  standards  of  certain  schools  which  I 
have  selected  for  the  purpose.  Belleville  Road  and 
Honeywell  Road,  both  on  Wandsworth  Common,  will 
serve  as  standards  of  comparison.  They  are  both  good 
schools.  Belleville  Road  has  45  per  cent,  and  Honeywell 
Road  51  per  cent,  in  the  lower  three  standards.  Of  the 
poorer  schools,  St.  Clements  Road,  Netting  Hill  shows  by 
comparison  74  per  cent.,  Johanna  Street,  Lambeth, 
72  per  cent,  and  Bath  Street,  Finsbury,  69  per  cent. 
Note  the  difference  as  between  London  and  a  provincial 
town.  Grecian  Street,  Salford,  a  poor  school,  shows 
47  per  cent,  as  good  as  Belleville  Road  and  shghtly  better 
than  John  Street,  Pendleton,  a  good  school  in  Salford 
which  has  56  per  cent,  in  the  lower  three  standards. 
May  I  now  discuss  the  very  important  question  of  the 
underfeeding  of  children.  I  hold  a  very  firm  opinion 
which  is  shared  by  most  medical  men,  school  managers 
and  teachers  conversant  with  the  condition  of  our  poor 
schools,  that  food  is  the  point  about  which  turns  the 
whole  problem  of  degeneracy.  Some  months  ago  I 
furnished  an  estimate  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
number  of  children  in  London  physically  unable  to 
benefit  by  the  school  curriculum  through  circumstances 
connected  with  malnutrition,  and  set  down  the  number 
at  not  less  tlian  60,000.  I  have  since  gone  into  the 
question  in  considerable  detail  and  propose  to  furnish 
a  fuller  estimate  now. 

472.  Sixty  thousand  in  London  ? — Yes.  The  London 
School  Board  said  this  was  an  exaggeration,  that  there 
were  not  more  than  10,000  ;  so  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere. 

473-4.  What  is  your  estimate  ? — The  only  public  esti- 
mate I  can  get  from  the  London  School  Board  is  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Underfed  Children. 
This  is  a  Committee  worked  under  the  aegis  of  the  London 
School  Board  which  co-ordinates  the  working  of  the 
feeding  charities,  who  collect  and  provide  the  funds. 
The  Joint  Committee  exists  to  prevent  o  v^erlapping. 

475.  (Witness.)  I  hold  a  very  firm  opinion,  which 
is  shared  by  medical  men,  members  of  education  com- 
mittees, managers,  teachers,  and  others  conversant  with 
the  condition  of  school  children  that  food  is  at  the  base  of 
all  the  evils  of  child  degeneracy ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  can 
take  steps  to  ensure  the  proper  adequate  feeding  of  the 
children,  the  evil  will  rapidly  cease.  Other  circumstances 
noted  in  connection  with  degeneracy  are  :  bad  clothing, 
bad  boots,  exposure,  want  of  fresh  air,  overcrowding,  filth, 
late  hours,  overstrain  at  work,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the 
smoking  by  boys.  But  all  these  causes  pale  beside  the 
stress  laid  upon  food.  As  to  overcrowding  and  dirt,  they 
are  secondary  circumstances  compared  with  feeding,  for 
many  of  the  foreign  Jewish  immigrants,  and  the  Irish  con- 
tribute their  full  share  to  the  difficulties  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  in  deaUng  with  dirt  and  overcrowding.  Yet 
these  two  sections  of  population  make  a  great  point  of 
caring  for  their  young  children,  with  the  result  that  these 
two  types  very  usually  stand  apart  in  the  poorer  neigh- 
bourhoods from  the  general  degeneracy.  The  food  ques- 
tion is  obviously  worse  to  deal  with  in  London  owing  to 
the  enormity  of  the  problem,  yet  in  the  main  the  results 
correspond  with  the  pauper  statistics,  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out  have  become  worse  in  the  last  two  decades. 
It  is  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  this  question  that  there  are 
three  main  factors.  There  is  neglect,  there  is  parental 
ignorance,  and  there  is  poverty ;  and  it  is  not  for 
me  to  assign  what  proportion  these  parts  play,  how 
much  imderfeeding  is  culpable,  and  how  much  is  non- 
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fact  that  there  is  so  much.    We  must  recognise  neverthe-  

less  that  there  are  certain  fectors  which  go  to  swell  the 
non -culpable  element,  and  of  these,  fluctuation  of  labour 
and  inconstancy  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employment  are  the 
chief.  Then  there  are  seasonal  trade  variations.  Tailors  and 
tailoresses  have  a  very  bad  time  during  autumn  and  winter 
and  are  frequently  thrown  out  of  work  ;  dock  labourers, 
builders  labourers,  all  outdoor  workers  are  likely  to  fall  into 
the  same  plight.  The  circumstances  of  employment  coupled 
with  a  week  or  so  of  hard  cold  weather  or  even  a  snap  of 
frost  cause  an  enormous  strain  upon  those  worst  neighbour- 
hoods. But  over  and  above  what  is  non-preventible  and 
which  must  for  all  time  remain  amenable  to  charity  there 
exists  the  large  proportion  of  neglect  due  to  ignorance  and 
culpable  causes.  Parents  do  neglect  to  provide  food  at  all 
in  many  cases.  They  do  not  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
the  children  must  shift  for  themselves  or  come  to  school 
hungry  and  unprovided,dependent  on  the  chance  provision 
of  a  free  breakfast  at  school.  This  entry  occurs  in  my 
notes :  '  No  breakfast,  parents  well  off,  keep  a  fish- 
monger's shop.  Will  not  pay  for  medical  help  for  son  who 
needs  it  badly."  Ignorance  coupled  -w  ith  neglect  accoimS 
for  the  widespread  omission  of  fresh  meat  and  fresh  milk 
from  growing  children's  dietary.  The  supply  of  food  is  incon- 
sequence most  unsuitable,  tea  and  bread  for  breakfast, 
bread  and  margarine  for  lunch,  the  questionaljle  material* 
of  the  cheap  food  shops  for  dinner.  The  temptation 
to  steal  or  to  eat  the  more  easily  acquired  reject etl 
rubbish  from  coster  stalls  are  consequences  not  difficult 
to  appreciate. 

This  almost  systematic  course  of  malnutrition  begins 
before  school  age,  in  fact,  too  often  from  the  moment  of 
birth.  The  health  of  the  children  becomes  seriously 
affected  by  the  practice  which  obtains  even  among  the 
kindest  of  the  ignorant  of  feeding  their  children  on  "  a  bit 
of  everything  we  take  ourselves  "  and  indulging  them 
before  they  have  cut  their  first  teeth  on  such  things  as  raw- 
apples,  crusts,  plum  cake,  meat  pies,  tea,  ginger  beer, 
and  not  infrequently  alcoholic  drinks. 

In  the  course  of  my  own  investigation  in  London,  I  have 
had  practically  to  build  up  my  estimate  anew.  The 
joint  committee  of  the  London  School  Board  publish  a 
Report  which  simply  deals  with  Board  Schools  and  omits 
to  mention  the  very  large  proportion  of  work  done  outside 
the  knowledge  of  the  Board.  It  publishes  the  average 
number  of  children  fed  per  week  during  the  weeks  that 
the  feeding  centres  were  open,  which  works  out  to  22,206, 
in  1902-3.  Investigation  shows  that  the  uumb:r  fur- 
nished as  the  weekly  average  of  children  fed  maybe  taken 
as  an  index  of  the  daily  average  of  meals  provided. 

Now  this  figure  is  very  fallacious  as  an  index  of  the  total 
number  of  children  who  are  underfed,  even  as  regards 
Board  Schools,  for  it  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  tha  t 
the  same  children  are  not  being  fed  all  through  the  season, 
and  that  every  child  computed  in  the  average  of  22,206» 
as  a  rule  represents  a  great  many  more  children  actually 
receiving  food.  In  fact,  as  is  perfectly  right  with  the 
limited  means  at  their  disposal,  the  committees  feed  the 
children  who  at  each  moment  seem  most  in  need  of  succour. 
Stress  at  home  does  not  affect  all  at  once,  but  at  one  time 
some,  at  another  time  others.  I  have  made  an  enumeration 
on  this  point  and  find  that  usually  the  centres  feed  about 
three  times  as  many  children  during  the  season  as  tliey 
are  feeding  on  any  one  day. 

Thus  a  centre  which  can  feed  ,"0  per  day  on  an  average 
will  feed  150  different  children  during  the  winter.  This 
factor  three  fluctuates  somewhat.  It  is  sometimes  lower, 
two  or  two  and  a  half,  sometimes  four.  It  tends  to  become 
lower  in  districts  which  are  very  closely  investigated  by 
managers  and  t«achers  or  in  districts  where  there  is  plentj- 
of  money,  and  tends  to  rise  in  the  more  indiscriminate  and 
lessjdistressing  areas,  or  in  areas  where  there  is  little  help, 
which  must  be  spread  widely. 

The  lowering  of  tlie  factor  is  not  an  infallible  guide  to 
discrimination.  I  have  seen  it  as  low  as  one,  i.e.,  where 
all  the  children  were  always  fed  on  the  assumption  that 
all  were  in  need. 

But  it  seems  clear  that  the  number  fed  on  any  day 
multiplied  by  three  will  roughly  indicate  tlie  number  dealt 
with  through  the  season — in  an  area  which  is  fairly  well 
investigated.  Adopting  this  factor  for  London  Board 
Schools  we  get  66,000  as  the  rough  total  of  underfed  children 
attending  these  schools.  There  is  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  of  the 
Referee,  who  collects  the  enormous  amount  of  £2,895  ;  an^^. 
the  London  School  Dinner  Association  collects  about  an 
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'  a  good  sum,  and  there  is  the  Lambeth  Teachers'  Association, 

which  collects  a  certain  amount. 

476.  The  School  Board  Committee  are  far  from  covering 
the  ground,  I  suppose  ? — They  do  not  actually  cover  any 
ground  themselves  in  the  shape  of  supplying  funds. 
They  co-ordinate  so  far  as  the  Board  Schools  are  con- 
cerned the  work  of  the  great  charitable  agencies.  Of 
these  agfncies,  whi?h  deal  with  Voluntary  schoob  a?  w  11 
as  Board  Schools,  according  to  the  last  Report  the 
London  Schools  Dinner  Association  pays  in  grants  £2,184, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Sims'  "Referee"  Fund,  £2,595,  The  Desti- 
tute Children's  Dinner  Society,  £959,  the  East  Lambeth 
Teachers'  Schools  Dinner  Association,  £312,  and  the  South- 
wark  Children's  Free  Meals  Fund,  £893.  Adjusting  these 
funds  to  allow  for  what  t'ney  mutually  contribute  to  each 
other,  the  amount  comes  to  over  £6,100  per  annum  spent 
over  the  whole  of  the  London  schools.  Board  anl 
Voluntary,  by  a  non-overlapping  system. 

I  have  ascertained  from  the  secretary  of  East  Lambeth 
Teachers'  Fund  that  £100  spent  represents  2,000  n  cessitovis 
children  fed  per  season,  and  here  as  in  the  rest  of  London 
one-third  of  that  number  are  fed  on  each  occasion  that 
the  centres  are  open. 

On  this  estimate  it  follows  that  for  London  altogether, 
ro'jg  i'y  speaking,  122,000  children  must  be  receiving 
food  during  the  year  from  charitable  agencies.  This 
works  out  at  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  elementary 
school  population. 

I  was  unwilling  to  submit  these  figures  to  the  Com- 
mittee without  a  further  test.  I  therefore  consulted  the 
Manchester  Education  Committee  and  their  medical 
officer,  who  have  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  feeding 
problem  in  Manchester,and  they  assure  me  that  the  number 
of  underfed  childi'en  is  not  less  then  15  per  cent,  in  Man- 
chester, agreeing  very  accurately  with  the  estimate  I  offer 
for  London.  The  estimate  of  122,000,  distressing  and 
enormous  as  it  is,  is  in  comparison  with  other  towns  not 
excessive.  It  is  in  fact  parallel.  I  feel  now  that  when 
at  first  I  estimated  60,000  as  the  numbe  ;  unfit,  phy.iicall /, 
to  tak"  the  school  curriculum,  I  was  very  well  within  my 
limit. 

477.  And  the  estimate  of  the  London  School  Board  you 
consider  is  a  very  preposterous  one  ? — I  feel  that,  with  all 
the  necessary  and  useful  work  they  are  doing  to  prevent 
indiscriminate  charity,  they  have  so  far  not  estimated 
the  extent  of  problem  which  tliey  have  rmdertaken. 
When  you  compare  London  with  other  large  towns  it  is 
notliing  but  what  one  might  have  anticipated.  In  the 
event  of  measures  being  initiated  to  deal  witli  culpable 
•neglect,  an  opportunity  will  occur  for  concentrating  much 
more  than  at  present  in  the  cases  which  are  necessitous 
through  no  real  fault  of  the  parents.  The  present  method 
of  feeding  in  London  is  entirely  of  the  nature  of  a  tempo- 
rary stop-gap.  There  is  but  httle  concentrated  effort  at 
building  up  snfeebled  constitutions,  school-feeding  doing 
little  beyond  arresting  further  degeneracy.  May  I  now 
submit  a  note  as  to  what  is  done  in  Manchester. 

478.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  I  should  like  to  hear  what  they 
do  ? — There  is  a  Free  Meals  Committee  working  under 
the  Education  Committee,  w'nich  dealt  with  forty  school 
departments  in  1902,  but  will  now  deal  with  eighty  since 
the  w'nole  of  the  education  of  the  municipality  has  come 
into  their  hands.  They  fed  3,000  children  in  1902-3, 
or  about  6  per  cent.  They  will  still  deal  with  at  least 
6  per  cent,  when  they  have  taken  in  all  their  schools. 
Miss  Dendy,  a  most  reliable  authority,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Education  Committee  and  who  was  for  years  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  and  has  given  constant 
close  attention  to  the  problem,  is  of  opinion  that  not  less 
tiian  15  per  cent,  of  the  childi-en  have  insufficient  meals  as 
well  as  misuitable  ones.  She  does  not  consider  that  more 
than  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  under-fed  children  lack  food 
because  the  parents  are  unable  to  buy  it.  Tiie  circum- 
stances of  the  homes  are  investigated  by  the  school  attend- 
ance officers.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  neces- 
sitous circumstances,  the  total  family  earnings  is  deter- 
mined ;  they  then  subtract  the  rent  from  the  family  in- 
come, and  they  obtain  a  certain  nett  amount,  which  they 
divide  by  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  family.  If 
there  are  one  or  two  cliildren,  and  tiiis  amount  comes  to 
4s.  a  head,  they  allow  free  meals  to  the  children ;  if  there 
are  three  or  four  children  the  limit  is  3s.  6d.  per  head  ; 
if  more  than  four  in  the  family  the  Hmit  is  3s.  per  head ; 
so  that  they  have  a  differential  scale  of  a  very  practical 


kind.  This  system  offers  a  valuable  safeguard  against 
parental  laziness. 

479.  But  the  expense  in  one  way  comes  out  of  the 
School  Board  ? — No,  it  is  all  voluntary.  They  may  not 
spend  the  rates  on  it. 

480.  [Cliairman.)  You  cannot  bring  the  culpabiUty 
home  to  the  parents  of  the  children  ? — It  is  almost  im- 
possible, under  existing  circumstances. 

481.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Can  you  get  anything  out  of  the 
parents  ? — Yes. 

482.  (Chairman.)  What  proportion  does  that  contribu- 
tion bear  to  the  total  ? — It  is  a  very  small  amount  that  the 
children's  parents  bear.  The  London  School  Dinner 
Association  spend  £4,682,  and  out  of  that  the  children's 
parents  contribute  £218.  That  is  about  5  per  cent. 
The  children's  pence  in  the  case  of  the  Destitute  Children's 
Dinners  Society  amounts  to  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  amount — £374  out  of  £1,331. 

483.  Could  not  that  be  made  much  greater  by  an  effort  ? 
— I  consider  that  a  good  deal  more  could  be  obtained.  You 
might  get  it  to  10  per  cent.,  but  it  would  be  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole.  I  know  of  one  case  in  which  the 
amount  of  children's  pence  was  quadrupled  under  careful 
visitation  of  homes  by  the  managers. 

484.  Unless  you  apply  penal  consequences  ? — That  is 
what  I  am  anxious  to  discuss  presently.  Most  of  these 
meals  consist  of  pea  soup,  which  is  good  in  its  way,  but 
which  is  not  the  best  food  on  which  to  build  up  a  child's 
constitution. 

485.  Peas  are  very  valuable  food,  are  they  not  ? — Peas 
contain  some  of  the  chemical  principles  of  nutrition,  but 
not  in  a  form  in  which  they  are  most  assimilable,  nor  do 
they  contain  certain  essentials  of  dietary — fat — -which 
a  growing  child  must  receive,  and  which  soup  cannot 
adequately  supply. 

486.  What  are  the  ether  alternatives  ? — Pea  soup  with 
meat.  T'here  are  scliools  which  offer  a  plate  of  meat  or 
rice  pudding  with  fruit  or  jam  pudding  ;  and  in  the  London 
Cripple  Schools  j)rovision  is  made  in  every  case  for  some 
form  of  voluntary  feeding,  and  the  dinner  co  sisos  of 
meat,  fool  and  vegetables,  an!  sweets  or  padding,  which 
costs  2d.  to  the  child,  the  dinners  being  partially  supported 
by  subscriptions.  In  Salford  they  have  no  organisation 
of  any  kind  under  the  School  Board.  There  is  very  little 
feeding  ;  it  is  about  2  per  cent,  of  free  breakfasts.  la 
Leeds  they  have  no  systematic  feeding.  Dr.  Hall  has 
furnished  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the  superior  home 
dietary  of  Hebrew  children  in  the  Leeds  pubUc  elementary 
schools,  which  accounts  for  their  exceptional  growth  and 
general  signs  of  good  health.  He  has  also  instituted  a 
feeding  experimeat  to  show  how  good  food  can  prod  ic'e 
very  rapid  amehoration  in  the  physique  of  retarded 
children.  Taking  sixty  poor  seven-year-old  children,  at 
the  b3ginning  of  the  period  they  totalled  455  lbs.  below 
normal  weiglit  with  fat  and  with  bone,  and  they  gained 
in  three  months  forty  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  normal 
increase  in  weiglit  for  three  months  ;  and  they  looked  less 
antemic  and  more  cheerful  at  the  end  of  the  time.  This 
is  what  might  be  expected.  Now,  there  appears  to  be 
urgent  need  in  London  at  least,  which  is  worse  than  other 
towns,  for  some  new  educational  measure  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  25  per  cent,  of  school  children  in  poor  cHstricts 
in  a  state  of  retardation.  As  regards  urgency  for  measures 
we  have  to  remember  two  things.  We  have  first  of  all  to 
recognise  that  for  this  retarded  population  the  present  code 
curriculum  is  not  going  to  bring  the  child  into  a  condition 
in  which  his  attainments  will  be  of  use  in  after  Ufe.  The 
orchnary  elementary  school  curriculum  assumes  that  a 
child  is  fit  to  go  to  school  and  fit  to  take  it.  It  is  clear  that 
in  a  great  many  cases  he  is  neither  fit  to  be  at  school  nor 
fit  to  learn  when  he  gets  thers.  In  the  second  place,  in 
spite  of  distress  and  fluctuation  in  season  trades,  much 
of  the  neglect  is  due  to  culpable  neglect  and  ignorance  and 
laziness  of  the  parent.  So  that  there  are  two  sets  of  as- 
sociated circumstances,  educational  and  domestic,  which 
make  it  advisable  to  extend  the  industrial  school  system 
under  Section  16  of  the  Education  Act  of  1876.  I  should 
like  to  extend  the  Act  to  meet  cases  of  culpabihty  in  the 
parents.  It  might  be  necessary  to  get  a  short  Act  of 
ParUament  to  do  what  is  badly  wanted.  But  I  may  say 
shortly  what  I  mean.  I  should  like  to  see  schools,  either 
urban  or  rural,  schools  of  industry,  not  punitive  industrial 
schools,  which  shall  recognise  the  uselessness  of  much  of 
our  present  curriculum  for  retarded  children,  which  shall, 
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in  the  first  instance,  create  self-respect  through  cleanliness 
and  decency,  and  aim  at  re-estabUsliing  an  enfeebled  con- 
stitution through  suitable  regular  feeding.  As  these  are 
secured  physical  education  becomes  possible,  and  the 
final  aim  comes  into  the  foreground  which  is  to  provide 
a  curriculum  based  largely  on  manual  occupations  and 
manual  instruction,  and  which  shall  endeavour  to  implant 
in  the  minds  of  the  cliildren  a  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
■work — a  fact  which  their  homes  have  never  impressed  upon 
them,  and  which  the  elementary  schools  Hkewise  fail  too 
often  to  accomphsh.  While  I  consider  that  the  local 
authority  might  be  empowered  to  admit  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, I  should  not  like  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  magis- 
trate to  be  abolished — for  two  reasons :  firstijr,  lest  the 
estabhshment  of  these  schools  should  tend  to  i  .crease 
culpability  in  the  parent,  and,  secondly,  in  order  that  the 
parent  might  be  held  responsible  for  cost  of  clothing  and 
maintenance  of  his  child.  In  this  way  the  schools  would 
act  as  a  deterrent  as  well  as  a  cure. 

487.  {Mr.  Lindscll.)  Would  you  compel  the  parent  ? — 
Yes.    I  should  certainl}'  do  so  in  the  culpable  cases. 

488.  {Chairman.)  And  remove  the  child  from  the 
control  of  the  parent  ? — Yes,  and  make  the  parent  pay. 
I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  deterrent  eilect  to  con- 
sider that  very  few  establishments  would  be  needed  to 
meet  the  case  for  London. 

489.  Would  you  not  lay  some  embargo  upon  the  parent  ? 
— I  would  get  the  payment  for  maintenance  out  of  the 
parent. 

490.  But  supposing  the  parent  disappears,  would  you 
not  have  to  put  him  in  some  industrial  place  ? — I  should 
like  to  put  him  in  prison.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
do  so. 

491.  That  is  the  difficulty  of  bringing  home  responsi- 
bility to  the  parent  ? — The  State  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
home  this  responsibility  of  sending  the  child  to  school 
under  the  Attendance  Acts.  When  we  consider  the 
increase  in  the  school  percentage  of  attendance  from  74  per 
cent,  to  85  per  cent,  in  London  in  twenty  years,  in  face  of 
all  the  evils  connected  with  an  apathetic  anti-educationa 
population,  it  shows  that  we  have  still  a  great  hold  on  the 
parent.  We  have  not  an  ideal  hold  on  him,  but  we  have  a 
great  hold. 

492.  Getting  the  child  to  school  is  on  a  different  basis 
from  making  a  parent  pay  for  proper  nourishment,  because 
you  can  lay  hands  on  the  child  but  the  parent  may  dis- 
appear ?— We  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  schools,  and  we  get  the  blind  and  deaf  into  residential 
schools  when  necessary,  and  get  out  of  the  parent  whatever 
he  can  afford  to  pay — and  many  of  these  are  poor  and 
wretched. 

493.  If  the  parents  are  well-to-do  that  might  be  all  very 
well,  but  supposing  they  are  of  the  wastrel  or  casual  clas's 
and  won't  work,  what  then  ?— They  ought  to  be  punished. 

494.  That  is  an  expensive  remedy,  is  it  not  ? — You 
would  not  have  to  deal  with  many  after  once  taking  up 
the_  work.  The  knowledge  of  an  official  organisation 
which  will  track  him  down  to  the  arms  of  the  law  if  neces- 
sary, will  bring  the  most  casual  parent  to  his  senses.  And 
very  quickly  too,  for  the  very  defects  which  make  him  lazy 
and  unwilling  to  work  will  make  him  amenable  to  the 
discharge  of  duty  under  legal  pressure.  It  is  clear  that 
when  we  have  provided  for  the  culpable,  we  should  still 
have  to  call  upon  charity  for  the  non-culpable  cases,  and  I 
suggest  that  we  should  still  have  to  call  upon  charity,  and 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present,  in  order  to  make 
the  supplement  of  food  better,  more  frequent,  and  more 
in  quantity,  and  therefore  altogether  more  effective  ;  for 
it  is  probable  that  free  meals  at  present  do  little  beyond 
arresting  further  degeneracy  without  doing  much  in  the 
way  of  building  up.  I  should  hope  that  in  clearing  up 
the  culpable  cases  it  would  become  more  and  more  possible 
to  focus  charitable  effort  on  the  deserving  cases  so  as  to 
avoid  indiscriminate  and  ineffective  spreading.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  establishment  of  the  school  restaurant  as 
a  further  step  in  reform  within  the  four  wa'ls  of  the 
school  itself. 

495.  Which  Mr.  Booth  advocates  ?— Yes.  We  have 
them  in  the  cripple  schools  already,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Board  of  Education  include  provision  for  kitchens 
in  future  building  rules.  The  expense  is  very  small,  and 
the  equipment  too. 
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496.  Could  not  a  great  deal  be  aoiie  hy  contributions  J)r.  Eichholz. 
in  the  way  you  suggest,  from  those  schools  where  cookery   . 

is  taught  ?  I  understand  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
waste,  and  the  food  is  thrown  away  in  many  cases  ? — It 
is  absolutely  useless  for  the  present  purpose.  The  materials 
dealt  with  are  small  in  amount  and  not  designed  to  feed 
any  but  a  small  number  of  individuals. 

497.  Could  not  the  two  be  so  adjusted  as  to  help  one 
another  ? — No.  j^ou  could  not  get  the  quantities  cooked 
in  the  time,  or  by  the  inexperienced  labour  available. 

498.  As  the  teaching  of  cookery  becomes  more  general 
in  schools,  there  is  such  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
produced  that  it  might  be  used,  might  it  not  ? — If  your 
teacher  has  to  give  a  demonstration  lesson,  occupying 
one  hour,  and  take  her  ten  to  eighteen  pupils  during  the 
process  of  cooking,  it  is  not  Ukely  that  by  12  o'clock  they 
would  be  able  to  supply  800  or  900.  It  would  not  do 
more  than  feed  the  teachers  present. 

499.  Not  if  the  teaching  becomes  much  more  general  ? 
I  do  not  think  so.  Many  reforms  are  necessary  in  the 
teaching  of  cookery  before  it  become  sufficiently  useful 
in  thehome.  The  children  begin  to  learn  ittoo  early  to  retain 
much  by  the  time  they  leave  school.  They  do  not  follow 
the  work  up  sufficiently  at  home  or  at  school  co  become 
conversant  with  the  process  taught  them.  It  is  the 
exception  to  find  a  girl  repeat  a  lesson  on  the  cooking  of 
meat  at  home.  The  knowledge  which  the  child  gains  is 
too  insecure  to  tempt  the  parent  to  run  any  risks  with  the 
modest  domestic  allowance  of  meat.  So  it  comes  about 
that  the  girls  become  great  adepts  at  making  cakes.  I 
think  the  work  would  be  all  the  better  for  being  concen- 
trated \ipon  the  last  six  or  twelve  months  of  school  life. 

500.  {Mr.  Strvthers.)  But  still  a  single  course  for  six 
months  will  make  a  deep  impression  on  them  ? — I  am  a 
member  of  committee  of  an  or]5han  asjdum,  who  provide 
education  for  .300  cliildren,  boys  and  girls,  and  we  do  not 
teach  the  girls  cookery  and  housewifery  at  all  until  they 
are  from  fourteen  to  fifteen,  and  then  there  is  hardly  a 
single  girl  who  does  not  obtain  a  satisfactory  situation 
at  the  end  of  her  training.  At  the  Royal  Patriotic  Asylum 
for  Girls,  all  girls  over  twelve  receive  very  fu'.l  organised 
domestic  training  for  one  half  their  time.  The  sshool 
was  until  recently  in  my  district  of  inspection.  I  recollect 
that  a  good  deal  of  trouble  was  given  by  Lord  Chelmsford 
and  the  committee  in  elaborating  a  suitable  scheme. 

501.  That  is  if  the  girls  come  to  school  up  to  fifteen, ' 
but  they  are  entitled  by  law  to  leave  at  thirteen,  and  unless 
you  give  them  instruction  in  cookery  before  that  age  they 
will  have  none  at  all  ? — I  should  push  the  thing  a  year 
back,  and  have  it  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  in  the 
school ;  that  would  keep  them  at  school.  They  ought  to 
have  learnt  reading,  writing,  and  figuring  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  the  last  year  might  well  be  largely  spent  in 
domestic  training. 

502.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  You  speak  of  a  school  res- 
taurant to  which  the  children  contribute,  that  is  a  sort  of 
canteen  ? — Yes,  a  verj'  small  kitchen  will  supply  a  large 
population.  In  some  of  our  big  institu'-ions  we  have  very 
small  kitchens  which  provide  for  many  chilaren.  Tlie 
large  school  halls  would  provide  excellent  dining  rooms. 

503.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Hj  that  means  you  think  the 
better  class  of  child  would  get  food  betfcsr  than  he  gets  at 
home  ? — The  better  class  of  child  would  always  go  home. 
In  any  case  children  who  stayed  to  dine  would  be  expected 
to  pay  what  they  could. 

504.  {Chairman.)  Those  not  actually  in  destitution 
would  get  better  food  at  the  restaurant  than  at  their  own 
homes,  would  they  not  ?— Yes,  they  would  get  nothing 
at  their  homes,  there  would  be  no  regular  dimier.  To 
encourage  the  improvement  of  home  feeding  the  Battcrsea 
Borough  Council  have  recently  established  two  depots  for 
pure  milk  distriljution — beginning  at  the  right  end — with 
the  infants. 

505.  But  tlie  district  auditors  have  surcharged  the 
Borough  Council  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  In  investigating 
the  condition  of  children  coming  from  destitute  surround- 
ings the  Manchester  Education  Commit  tee  use  this  form 
dra^n  up  originally  by  Dr.  Kerr  I  believe  for  a  proposed 
physical  census  of  50,000  London  childi-en,  but  the  London 
School  Board  have  declined  to  touch  the  question  un- 
fortunately. 

506.  {Colonel  Fo.v.)  They  have  declined  it !  They  moved 
the  previous  question  ? — That  means  that  they  will  not 
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Dr.  Eichholz.  do  it  at  present.     In  Manchester  a  sample  physical 

 inquiry  is  now  being  undertaken  by  Dr.  Ritchie.  "  There 

is  another  I  should  like  to  urge,  and  that  is  the  appointment 
of  expert  lady  visitors  who  might  do  much  to  inculcate 
proper  \\'a3's  of  living  into  the  minds  of  ignorant  mothers. 
They  might  well  begin  by  discouraging  the  young  mothers 
where  p^ssible  from  going  out  to  work.  yVnother  very 
necessary  step  is  the  instruction  of  men  and  women  by 
every  possible  agency  in  the  laws  of  health — and  women 
and  girls  especially  as,  how  to  feed,  clothe  and  tend  their 
childi-en  ;  how  to  cook  and  how  to  mend,  as  well  as  to  do 
needle-work,  and  how  to  look  after  the  house.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  much  use  to  teach  girls  housewifery  in  a  flat 
fit  for  a  bachelor  with  sybaritic  tasT.ea,  and  expect  them  to 
benefit  from  it  in  the  way  of  housekeeping. 

507.  {Chairman.)  They  are  taught  to  make  a  bed,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes.  But  what  I  complain  of  is  that  the 
equipment  of  houfe^vifery  centres  is  not  of  a  kind  to 
encourage  frugal  and  simple  habits  in  the  minds  of  the  girls. 
We  ouglit  also  in  our  schools  to  lose  no  chance  of  pointing 
out  tlie  dangers  of  alcoholism.  They  are  doing  it  this  way 
in  France.  I  was  in  Paris  some  weeks  ago,  and  I  got  a  few 
copies  of  this  circular  on  alcoholism  ;  it  is  well  written, 
arid  it  woula  apply  almost  to  the  conditions  in  this  country, 
except  that  the  drinks  are  different  in  England. 

RrpiMique  .Francaise. 
Liberte — Egalite — Fraternite. 
Adiuitiiiitration  generale  de  I'Assistance  Publique  a  Paris. 
L' Alcoolisme. 
Ses  Dangers. 

{Extrait  du  fruces-verhal  de  la  Seance  du  Conseil  de  Surveil- 
lance de  r Assistance  Publique  du  IS  Decembre,  1902). 
(M.le  Professeur  DEBOVB,Doyen  dela  Faculte deMedecine, 
M.   le   Docteur   Faisans,   Medecin   de  FHotel-Dieu,— 
Rapporteurs). 

L'alcoolisme  est  rempoisonnement  chronique  qui  re- 
sulte  de  I'usage  habituel  de  Falcool,  alors  meme  que  celui- 
ci  ne  produii-ait  pas  I'ivresse. 

C'est  une  errenr  de  dire  que  I'alcool  est  necessaire  aux 
ouvriers  qui  se  livrent  a  des  travaux  fatigants,  qu'il  donne 
du  c<t-ur  a  I'ouvrage  ou  qu'il  repare  Ifs  forces  ;  I'excitation 
artificielle  qu'il  procure  fait  bien  vite  place  a  la  depression 
nerveuse  et  a  la  faiblesse :  en  realite,  I'alcool  n'est  utile 
a  personne  ;  il  est  nuisible  pour  tout  le  monae. 

L'habitude  de  boire  des  eaux-de-vie  conduit  rapidement 
a  l'alcoolisme  ;  mais  les  boissons  dites  hygieniques  ccn- 
tiennent  aussi  de  I'alcool ;  il  n'y  a  qu'une  ditlerence  de 
doses  :  I'homme  qui  bcit  chaque  jour  une  quantite  im- 
moderee  de  vin,  de  cidre  ou  de  biere,  devient  aussi  sure- 
mcnt  alcoolique  que  celui  qui  boit  de  I'eau-de-vie. 

Les  boissons  dites  aperitives  (absinthe,  vermouth, 
araers),  les  liqueurs  aromatiques  (vulneraire,  eau  de  melisse 
ou  de  menthe,  etc.),  sont  les  plus  pernicieuses  parce  qu'elles 
contiennent,  outre  Talcool,  des  essences  qui  sont,  elles 
aussi,  des  poisons  violents. 

L'habitude  de  boire  entraine  la  desaffection  de  la 
famille,  I'oubli  de  tous  les  devoirs  sociaux,  le  degout  du 
travail,  la  misere,  le  vol  et  le  crime.  Elle  mene,  pour  le 
moins,  b  rbopital ;  car  ralcoolisme  engendre  les  maladies 
les  plus  varices  et  les  plus  meurtrieres  :  les  paralysies,  la 
folic,  les  affections  de  I'estomac  et  du  foie,  I'hydropisie  ; 
ii  est  une  des  causes  les  plus  frequentes  de  la  tuberculose. — 
Enfin,  il  complique  et  aggrave  toates  les  maladies  aigues  : 
une  fievre  typhoide,  une  pneumonic,  un  erysipele,  qui 
seraient  benins  chez  un  liomme  sobre,  tuent  rapidement 
le  buveur  alcoolique. 

Les  fautes  d' hygiene  des  parents  retombent  sur  leurs 
enfants  ;  s'ils  depassent  les  premiers  mois,  ils  sont  menaces 
d'idiotie  ou  d'epilepsie,  cu  bien  encore,  ils  sont  emportes, 
un  pen  plus  tard,  par  la  meningite  tuberculeuse  ou  par  la 
phtisie. 

Pour  la  sante  de  I'individu,  pour  1' existence  de  la  famille, 
pour  I'avenir  du  Pays,  I'akoolisme  est  un  des  plus  terrible?, 
ti-^aux. 

Le  Direct  eur 

de  V Administration  Geni'rale  de  V Assistance  Publique, 
G.  Mesuef.uk. 

508.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Would  you  post  it  up  in  the  public 
house  ? — I  ^\ould  put  it  in  the  free  L'braries  and  post 
offices. 

509.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  You  think  this  would  discourage 
drink  ? — It  is  not  merely  that  they  get  drunk,  but  the 
other  things  which  follow.  This  is  a  Government  docu- 
ment. 


510.  {Mr.  Lcgge.)  Have  you  seen  similar  things  that 
they  put  uj)  in  the  barrack  sleeping  rooms  in  France  ? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

511.  They  are  put  thereunder  the  authority  of  the  French 
Government,  and  they  show  the  notorious  horrors  which 
are  a  likely  consequence  of  drink  ? — This  is  in  every 
post  office  and  pubhc  kiosk. 

612.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  But  there  are  a  great  many  temper- 
ance agencies  at  work,  and  there  is  a  wakening  up  to  the 
dangers  of  drink  in  tliis  coimtry  more  than  in  France,  so 
that  perhaps  that  would  not  do  so  much  good  here  ? — If  we 
were  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  degeneracy  by  the  issue  of 
public  circulars  this  might  be  useful  as  an  example.  I 
have  now  completed  what  I  have  to  say  about  degenera- 
tion, may  I  now  submit  my  evidence  on  regeneration  ? 

513.  Have  you  dealt  with  the  evidence  of  progressive 
deterioration  1 — I  am  coming  to  that  presently.  The  point 
upon  which  I  desire  to  lay  great  stress  is  the  plasticity  of 
human  material,  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  yielding 
rapidly  in  either  direction  either  toward  degeneration  or 
regeneration.  Just  as  the  normal  type  falls  away  very 
rapidly  in  contact  with  bad  surrounding,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  degeneration  if  taken  in  hand  early  enough  is 
capable  of  marked  and  rapid  improvement. 

514.  You  mean  it  yields  to  treatment  ? — Yes.  With 
our  child  population  we  are  deaUng  with  a  plastic  condi- 
tion, and  not  with  a  permanent  or  retrogressive  condition. 
We  get  an  influx  into  Battersea  and  Lambeth  from  better 
districts  or  from  the  country  and  aie  likely  to  note  rapid 
degeneration  under  local  influences  which  before  long  in- 
cludes the  young  children.    On  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  schools  even  in  the  poorest  neighbourhoods  which 
show  mass  regeneration  as  we  go  up  the  school,  and  it  is  a 
fact  of  common  observation  that  the  lowest  types  of 
children  turned  out  of  the  slums  into  the  industrial  schools 
improve  at  a  great  rate  physically  as  much  as  any  other  way 
during  their  sojourn  in  the  institution.    We  know  that  the 
industrial  schools  ^'ork  marvellous  improvement  on  the 
children  sent  from  the  ivorst  neighbourhoods.    If  you  go 
into  an  ordinary  day  school  you  may  mark  these  children 
sent  on  Ucence  from  industrial  schools  by  their  upright 
carriage  and  manly  bearing  and  cleanliness  of  psrson. 
They  leave  the  neighbourhood  wretched  youths,  and  come 
back  absolutely  improved  in  stature  and  carriage,  and  in 
the  way  they  keep  themselves. 

515.  They  do  not  degenerate  when  they  return  ? — -They 
do  on  occasions.  They  are  only  out  on  license.  Only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  industrial  school  children  are 
found,  after  a  short  time,  to  be  unable  to  take  up  the  full 
chiU  courses.  I  have  discussed  that  with  Mr.  Clark,  the 
superintendent  of  phj-sical  instruction  in  Manchester,  and 
he  told  me  that  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  are  unable  to  take 
the  full  drill  course  after  they  have  been  in  the  industrial 
school  a  few  weeks.  He  had  himself  been  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  physical  training  of  not  less  than  1,000 
industrial  school  boys.  So  that  here  we  get  a  good  in- 
stance of  the  influence  of  feeding  and  regularity  of  life. 
People  seem  to  improve,  and  are  seized  with  a  desire  to 
clear  away  into  a  better  neighbourhood,  so  that  this  very 
rough  population  becomes  sifted  time  after  time.  I 
know  of  no  greater  testimony  to  the  good  work  and  in- 
fluence of  the  schools  than  this  repeated  sifting  and  re- 
moulding of  the  poorer  population  generation  by  genera- 
tion. If  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  child  degeneration 
we  must  begin  early — the  earlier  the  better.  You  cannot 
deal  with  bent  bones  except  when  they  are  young.  If  we 
take  them  in  hand  later  as  we  do  in  many  orphan  asylums 
we  turn  them  out  strong  and  athletic,  but  not  big.  After 
the  age  of  eight  or  nine  you  cannot  do  so  much  to  restore 
stature. 

516.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  You  mean  in  height  ? — Yes,  they 
fill  out  well — with  some  of  them  we  do  well.  At  Norwood 
Orphan  Asylum  they  turned  out  a  dragoon  last  year. 

517.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Is  that  rickets  ? — They  are  Jewish 
children,  and  do  not  have  much  rickets  ;  but  their  short- 
ness is  not  entirely  due  to  rickets.  Now  as  to  the  rapid 
normal  recuperative  power  of  child  degenerates.  In  all 
but  the  very  worst  London  schools  we  find  a  very  rapid 
regeneration  or  physical  improvement  of  the  children  going 
up  the  school.  Thus  to  refer  once  more  to  a  provincial 
school  with  a  bad  physical  reputation — Gravel  Lane, 
Salford — of  children  of  low  physique  there  are  in  the  infants 
62  per  cent,  in  the  middle  school  40  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
upper  school  14  per  cent.    Now  as  death  has  very  little  to 
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say  in  the  matter  when  dealing  with  proportions  of  these 
magnitudes,  it  is  clear  that  much  of  the  infantile  degener- 
acy has  improved  under  no  special  ameliorative  measures, 
and  many  through  the  influence  of  the  school  reflecting  on 
the  home.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  large  proportion  of 
low  physique  in  the  infants  is  not  hereditary,  otherwise  we 
should  not  find  so  marked  a  recovery  with  the  progress  of 
years.  These  facts  will  serve  to  indicate  what  I  mean  by 
the  plasticity  of  human  material  during  childhood.  May  I 
now  submit  a  note  on  an  improving  school  ? 

518.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  the  school  that  gets  its 
scholars  from  a  poor  class  ? — Yes. 

519.  But  where  the  period  of  school  life  leads  to  a  very 
considerable  improvement  ? — Yes.  Here  are  some  of  the 
photographs  of  some  of  the  older  children  from  some  of 
the  schools.  This  is  in  Lant  Street,  Southwark,  opposite 
St.  George's  Church.  You  will  note  that  the  series  of 
photographs  represents  children  of  the  same  age  taken 
in  one  case  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  another  twenty-three 
years  ago,  and  in  a  third  very  recently.  They  are  all 
from  the  same  school. 

520.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Are  those  photographs  a  fair 
sample  ? — They  are  improved,  and  they  are  not  so  bad  as 
that  now.  There  is  a  more  civilised  intelligent  look  about 
the  children.  They  are  better  filled  out  and  straighter. 
Would  you  like  to  have  a  note  of  that  school  ?  The 
population  feeding  the  school  consists  of  25  per  cent,  of 
parents  with  an  average  wage  of  30s.  per  week,  and  the 
remaining  75  per  cent,  consists  of  waterside  labourers, 
and  builders'  workmen,  and  so  forth.  Now  as  to  the 
causes  of  irajirovement — we  find  that  one  of  the  great 
causes  is  the  dispersal  of  rookeries.  While  we  are  on 
rookeries,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 
the  new  buildings  that  they  are  putting  up  may  not  be 
doing  all  the  good  we  expect  of  them  ;  they  are  tending 
to  do  one  great  harm,  and  that  is  that  they  are  putting 
a  limit  on  the  size  of  families.  Families  who  could  live 
in  small  tenements  with  large  families  are  now  precluded 
from  entering  the  L.C.C.,  and  other  buildings  owing 
to  the  high  rents  necessary  to  secure  a  flat  large  enough 
to  accommodate  their  families,  so  as  to  comply  with 
regulations.  This  means,  therefore,  that  high  rents 
coupled  with  rules  as  to  overcrowding  may  tend  to  the 
artificial  limitation  of  the  size  of  families. 

521.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  on  account  of  the  accom- 
modation ? — The  County  Council  and  Borough  Councils 
limit  the  number  occupying  a  flat  or  tenement  of  a  given 
size  in  order  to  prevent  overcrowding.  This  means  that 
the  modern  tenement  is  too  expensive  for  a  working  man 
who  may  have  to  bring  up  a  large  family.  It  wiU  avail 
little  to  erect  dwellings  if  they  are  of  no  use  to  the  class 
for  whom  they  are  intended. 

522.  If  dwellings  became  general  that  might  be  so  ? — 
But  they  are  becoming  rapidly  general. 

523.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Have  not  you  different  sizes  of 
rooms  for  large  families  ?  — The  rents  in  the  larger  dwelhng 
are  prohibiti\'e.  Now  the  point  I  wish  to  make  about 
an  improving  school  of  the  type  of  Lant  Street  is  that 
parents  are  ail  on  the  side  of  the  school — they  are  all  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order.  The  second  generation  of 
children  -(the  master  has  taught  the  fathers),  are  better 
behaved  and  more  intelligent  and  better  clothed  and 
better  sei,  up.  There  are  fewer  rough  faces.  I  have  got 
a  picture  here  of  what  they  were  in  1878  {exhibiting  same). 
Their  savage  type  has  disappeared  and  they  have  become 
quite  civilised. 

524.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  But  the  savage  type  have  gone 
somewhere  ? — You  do  not  find  them  in  London  now. 
They  have  disappeared  altogether.    They  no  longer  exist. 

525.  You  say  this  is  mainly  due  to  clearing  out  the 
rookeries  ? — That  is  one  factor  in  the  improvement. 

526.  {Mr.  Legge.)  What  do  you  mean  by  savage 
children  ? — Wild,  unkempt,  loosely  built,  ragged,  bare- 
foot children,  who  look  like  savages  and  not  like  human 
beings. 

527.  Is  that  true  of  the  country  generally  ? — Yes.  I  do 
not  see  any  children  like  that  now. 

528.  {Chairman.)  But  if  that  is  true  of  London,  it 
must  be  true  of  the  rest  of  England  ?— Yes. 

_  529.  {Cohnel  Fox.)  Da  you  attribute  that  to  the 
civilising  eiiact  of  the  schools  ?— Yes,  the  schools  have 
done  this. 


530.  And  you  think  that  is  likely  to  go  on  ? — Yes.        £);-.  Eichholz. 

531.  {Chairman.)  You  are  dealing  now  with  a  popula-   

tion  that  is  not  migratory  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  practically  fixed 
population.    They  are  much  better  knit  than  they  used 

to  be.  Now  this  is  a  picture  well  known  all  over  London 
{exhibiting).  These  childi-en  are  from  the  same  area,  one 
being  the  picture  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  other  of 
to-day.  These  children  come  from  Clerkenwell,  and 
these  are  their  successors. 

532.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Wliere  were  those  photographs 
taken  ? — I  do  not  know. 

533.  There  exist  as  we  know  advertisements  of  chaii- 
table  societies,  and  in  order  to  make  a  contrast,  the 
children  are  very  carefully  selected.  Those  are  what 
you  call  savage  children,  and  these,  which  are  nicely 
dressed,  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  class  ? — Yes.  There 
have  been  no  important  migrations  or  industrial  charges 
during  the  period.  I  am  passing  them  round  the  Com- 
mittee now.  This  is  a  school  of  St.  John's,  Deansgate, 
Manchester.  It  shows  an  improvement  in  intellectual 
appearance  in  the  face  as  well  as  in  physique.  There  is, 
in  fact,  an  improvement  in  appearance  and  intellect 
altogether  in  the  pupils  of  to-day  and  this  applies  to 
three-fourths  of  the  child  population  in  the  large  towns. 

534.  {Mr.  Struthers.)   And  that  is  so  throughout  the 
country  generally  ? — Yes. 

535.  So  that  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  progressive 
improvement  ? — I  hope  I  have  made  that  clear.  To  con- 
tinue with  my  account  of  Lant  Street.  As  regards  endur- 
ance the  boys  are  enthusiastic  for  sports,  and  take  them 
up  eagerly,  though  they  stiU  come  oft'  second  best  with 
good  schools  when  they  come  to  a  contest,  and  they  are 
readier  to  fight  an  uphill  game  in  a  greater  degree  than 
formerly.  They  make  a  better  finish  in  the  sports  com 
petitions  than  they  used  to  do.  They  drill  harder  and 
more  firmly  now  than  formerly.  There  is  a  better  finish 
to  ^their  physical  work.  I  am  informed  by  the  head 
master,  who  rewards  good  drill  by  promotion  to  a  special 
costume  class,  that  he  needs  many  more  special  drill  cos- 
tumes than  formerly.  There  is  no  flagging  at'  lessons, 
though  they  still  have  a  poor  memory,  and  the  worst  type 
of  child,  of  which  there  are  some,  does  not  rise  in  the 
school  at  the  normal  rate.  Now  the  meat  and  milk  ques- 
tion, and  tlie  general  question  of  dietary,  is  still  very  bad 
there— an  indication  that  neglect  must  go  very  far  indeed 
to  make  a  permanent  impression  on  the  child  as  regards 
possibiUty  of  improvement  there.  May  I  instance  another 
school  at  Eltringham  Street,  Wandsworth — -a  London 
Board  School.  It  is  a  great  school  for  organise:!  games, 
and  is  situated  in  a  poor  but  industrial  quarter,  but  the 
boys  are  well  fed.  This  is  an  improving  school.  It  is  not 
so  bad  as  the  other  schools,  and  by  the  time  that  the  drill 
course  has  been  completed,  are  found  to  have  grown  up  as 
well  as  other  children  in  London. 

536.  You  say  it  is  a  poor  school  and  they  are  well  fed, 
and  because  they  are  well  fed  they  are  improving  ? — Yes. 
It  is  in  Wandsworth  where  the  big  industries  exist.  The 
boys  are  able  to  improve  physically  and  mentally,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  receive  adequate  home  care. 

537.  It  is  not  a  poor  school  like  Johanna  school  ? — No- 
In  this  school  class  work  is  done  without  any  fatigue.  The 
school  succeeds  in  examinations  of  the  School  Board  and 
the  Civil  Service,  and  the  boys  are  able  to  do  home  lessons. 
This  is  always  a  good  sign  of  a  better  home.  Now  as  to 
the  games,  they  obtain  excellent  results  in  football ;  the 
school  shows  great  prowess  in  sports,  running  and  swim- 
ming, carrying  off  prizes  in  great  numbers.  So  that  the 
improving  conditions  of  living,  the  pulling  down  of  rook- 
eries, rehousing,  the  signs  of  greater  care  on  the  part  of  th  .' 
parents,  and  their  new  attitude  on  th'  side  of  law  and 
order, drill  and  organised  games,f  or  children  who  are  able  to 
take  them  up,  greater  regularity  of  attendance  at  school — 
all  these  circumstances  are  telling  gradually,  if  slowly,  on 
the  amelioration  in  physique.  Althougli  the  labour  field 
is  subject  to  fluctuations,  still  there  is  less  of  this  irregu- 
larity than  there  was  thirty  years  ago  or  more.  For 
instance,  in  the  North  of  England,  succeeding  the  cotton 
famine,  a  fearful  state  of  things  arose.  Tiiey  say  they 
hardly  dared  to  look  back  upon  that  time.  Signs  of  im- 
provement are  the  disappearance  of  the  savage  type  in 
neighbourhoods  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  much 
fluctuation  of  the  population  ;  the  appearance  of  well  - 
being  as  shown  in  the  firm  and  resolute  countenance,  and 
their  height  measurements.    The  height  measurements 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Eichholz.  improving  school  and  the  improvement  in  the  enu- 

 merations  of  weakly  children  confirm  the  other  evidence. 

And. then  another  educational  point  is  the  increased  per- 
centage of  children  in  the  upper  standards  of  the  schools 
which,  in  the  case  of  eight  schools  from  which  I  have 
returns,  averages  over  10  per  cent.,  a  very  notable  increase. 
The  schools  are  in  Manchester.  {Witness  here  gave  some 
figures  from  a  return  of  attendance  of  children  in  eight  schools 
in  Manchester.) 

538.  Is  not  that  partly  due  to  raising  the  school  age  by 
bye -law,  that  is  children  are  not  allowed  to  leave  so  early 
as  they  used  to  ? — It  certainly  means  that  our  children  are 
getting  a  fuller  chance  of  educational  and  physical  equip- 
ment for  life.  The  long  experienced  teachers  also  are  very 
certain  that  the  older  children  used  to  lag  behind  in  the 
lower  classes  much  more  even  than  now,  certainly  in  pro- 
vincial schools. 

539.  It  does  not  mean  that  there  is  that  larger  number 
of  children  out  of  the  same  population  who  are  able  to  go 
to  a  higher  standard  ? — Yes.  It  means  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  of  the  children  are  being  passed  out 
of  school  at  a  higher  stage  of  development  than  formerly. 

540.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  improvement  ? 
— But  there  is  an  impression  throughout  the  schools  that 
there  is  a  great  deal.  No  account  of  improving  agencies 
would  be  complete  which  omitted  to  mention  the 
amelioriitive  agencies  at  work  inside  and  outside  the  school. 
Firstly,  there  are  the  Free  Dinner  Associations,  and  the 
Clothing  Associations,  such  as  the  Ragged  School  Union. 
There  is  the  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association  which  looks 
after  crippled  children.  The  school  nurses,  who  render 
splendid  service  in  the  schools  themselves.  The  Children's 
Country  Holiday  Fund.  The  Lads'  Clubs  and  the  Girls' 
Clubs,  which  take  on  the  children  at  a  most  important 
stage  in  their  career  when  they  are  leaving  school.  I  con- 
sider the  Lads'  and  Girls'  Clubs  work  as  the  most  important 
social  development  in  dealing  with  the  adolescents,  so  as 
to  preserve  and  develop  the  morale  and  physique  and 
character  during  the  most  trying  years  which  intervene 
with  school  life  and  maturity.  Then  there  are  the  Boys' 
Brigades  ;  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools  are  doing 
splendid  work  in  the  same  lines  ;  and  in  the  lower  neigh- 
bourhoods the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  In  certain  towns  there  are  lady  health 
visitors,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  nothing  of  the  same  kind 
or  to  the  same  extent  in  London.  Probably  I  need  not 
go  into  that  question. 

541.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  you  need  say  much 
about  that.  We  had  something  about  it  the  other  day  ? 
— Very  good. 

542.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  What  is  the  population  of 
Notting  Dale  district? — I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  about 
20,000.  There  is  no  industry  there.  There  used  to  be  a 
pottery,  but  that  has  died  out,  and  now  it  is  a  concentra- 
tion of  population  of  the  worst  criminal  type.  Now  may 
I  indicate  to  the  Committee  what  I  consider  the  best 
children  in  London.  They  are  the  sort  I  look  upon  as 
my  standard.  That  photograph  shows  the  children  at 
Honeywell  Road  Board  School,  Wandsworth  Common. 
{Exhibiting  photographs.) 

543.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  That  is  a  suburban  school  ? — 
No,  it  is  in  the  area  of  the  London  School  Board. 

544.  {Chairman.)  What  class  of  children  were  they  ?  — 
Their  parents  are  clerks  and  respectable  middle  class 
people  in  good  position,  occupying  houses  up  to  £.30  to 
£45  a  year  rental.  They  could  in  most  cases  afford  to  pay 
something  in  fees  for  education. 

545.  {Colonel  Fox.)  What  is  the  school  ? — Honeywell 
Road.  The  educational  methods  and  results  of  this  type 
of  school  are  not  to  my  mind  surpassed  anj'where  in 
Europe.  The  school  has  acquired  a  Continental  reputa- 
tion for  breadth  of  curriculum.  The  Director  of  the 
Leipsic  Institute  for  Manual  Training  has  praised  it  highly. 
It  has  been  visited  by  the  Chief  Inspector  for  Hanover,  by 
.'\ustrian  and  French  delegates.  Some  time  ago  I  accom- 
panied a  German  educationalist  to  the  school.  He 
witnessed  the  girls  drill,  and  exclaimed  in  admiration  that 
they  bore  themselves  as  well  as  German  soldiers  and  offered 
the  further  comment  that  the  English  might  pride  them- 
selves and  feel  reassured  as  to  the  national  physique  so 
long  as  they  came  up  to  the  ideal  maintained  at  Honey- 
well road.  What  I  claim,  then,  is  that  in  London  we  are 
turning  out  as  good  population  as  anywhere  in  England, 


and  population  which  stands  exceedingly  well  in  compari- 
son with  Continental  peoples. 

546.  Wliat  population  do  the  West  Lambeth  schools 
serve  ? — A  population  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million. 
West  Lambeth  is  a  large  London  district,  not  exceptional 
in  the  strata  of  population  of  which  it  is  comprised  and 
though  I  have  visited  almost  every  district  in  London  to 
gain  information,  what  I  say  about  Lambeth  schools  may 
be  taken  to  apply  all  round. 

547.  The  worst  districts  in  London  ? — Are  not  confined' 
to  any  one  area. 

548.  There  are  fewer  of  tlie  good  schools  ? — No.  It 
contains  an  average  share. 

549.  That  proportion  might  stand  for  the  whole  of 
London  ? — I  think  so. 

550.  And  you  confine  your  medical  inspection  to  the 
worst  class  ? — I  have  observed  the  children  in  all  classes^ 
of  schools. 

551.  Supposing  you  had  a  medical  system  of  classifica- 
tion ? — I  should  only  go  primarily  for  the  worst  children. 
They  need  it  most  and  would  benefit  most  from  it.  The- 
Committee  might  like  to  hear  some  of  the  opinions  of 
others  which  I  have  gathered  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry 
as  to  progressive  deterioration.  Dr.  Tattersall,  for 
twenty  years  medical  officer  of  Salford,  considers  that  the- 
population  is  under  better  conditions  than  ever.  The 
physique  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  it  was  ;  the  popula- 
tion is  less  liable  to  sickness  and  death  ;  and  his  impression 
is  chat  girls  are  actually  bigger  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
this  is  a  common  impression.  The  circumstances  which 
cause  the  less  fit  to  survive  act  even  more  favourably  on 
the  fit.  This  is  an  important  poinc.  Dr.  Hall,  of 
Leeds,  tells  me  that  he  does  not  consider  that  there  is  any- 
thing which  is  not  susceptible  to  amelioration  under 
proper  treatment ;  but,  bad  as  things  are,  he  does  not  con- 
sider there  is  hereditarj^  degeneration,  but  rather  increased 
neglect. 

552.  {Chairman.)  And  the  conditions  are  to  that  ex- 
tent worse  than  they  were  a  little  time  ago  ? — Yes,  but 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  improvable.  Then  I  have 
got  the  impression  from  thircy-five  head  teachers  who  have 
been  at  schools  for  a  long  time.  Of  the  thirty-five  only 
four  speak  for  deterioration,  and  of  the  rest,  nineteen 
speak  for  improvement,  and  twelve  offer  no  opinions,  but 
think  that  things  are  stationary.  Miss  Dendy,  of  Man-. 
Chester,  says  that  there  is  a  decided  improvement  irt 
physique  among  school  children.  ]\Ir.  Wyatt,  the  very 
experienced  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Education 
Committee,  saj'S  the  last  thirty  years  have  eliminated  the 
neglected  child,  what  I  call  the  savage  child.  He  thinks 
the  improvement  is  owing  to  the  schools,  and  the  industrial 
schools,  and  street  legislation.  He  says  the  domestic 
condition  is  improved  ;  the  children  are  sent  better  to 
school ;  and  there  are  very  many  fewer  bare  feet.  This 
quite  bears  out  my  own  impression.  I  remember  the 
matchbox  and  evening  newspaper  boy  years  ago,  but  he 
has  quite  disappeared.  Tlie  provincial  school  board 
inspectors  and  head  teachers  are  strongly  of  the  view  that 
the  children  are  better  set  up,  less  neglected  and  wasted 
than  formerly.  Miss  Lee,  inspector  of  Salford,  says  the 
infants  admitted  now-a-days  are  healthier  and  more  alert 
than  formerly.  In  Leeds,  I  obtained  the  evidence  of  a 
retired  master  who  pointed  out  that  thirty  years  ago  his 
children  used  not  infrequently  to  faint  from  lack  of  food 
and  neglect.  This  he  never  saw,  though  there  had 
been  no  great  population  changes  he  says  that  older 
children  used  to  remain  in  the  lower  classes  more 
than  they  do  now,  which  accounts  to  some  extent 
for  the  apparent  decrease  in  size  in  the  lower  classes 
marked  by  some  observers.  In  Leeds,  too,  one  of 
the  old  head  teachers  pointed  out  that  twenty-eight  years 
ago  the  percentage  of  visible  deforming  rickets  had  been 
as  much  as  18  per  cent.,  but  had  now-a-days  fallen  to  an 
insignificant  proportion  less  than  2  per  cent. — and  this  in  a 
neighbourhood  which  had  gone  down  in  the  interval.  The 
Ragged  School  Union  officials  and  workers  all  agree  that 
there  has  been  improvement.  Now,  then,  there  is  some 
special  evidence  which  I  should  like  to  submit  as  to  the 
degrees  of  bhndness  and  deafness.  There  is  both  Census 
evidence  and  London  School  Board  Schedule  evidence 
that  there  is  a  distinct  decrease  in  blindness  and  deafness 
in  adults  and  children.  In  the  last  ten  years — in  1891  th? 
blind  adults  numbered  3,573  (one  in  1,186),  and  in  1901 
the  number  was  3,556  (one  in  1,275).    Deaf  mute  adults 
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•were  5,023  (one  in  930),  in  1901  ;  and  in  1891  they  were 
4,787  (one  in  888).  Then  coming  to  the  children  of  school 
age,  in  1891  in  the  case  of  the  blind  it  was  one  in  1,844 
and  now  they  are  one  in  2,233.  In  the  case  of  the  deaf,  in 
1891  it  was  one  in  744,  and  it  is  now  one  in  866.  This 
shows  a  decided  and  satisfactory  decrease  in  blindness 
and  deafness  in  the  ten  years — and  we  must  remember 
that  in  the  case  of  children  the  taking  of  the 
annual  census  or  scheduling  is  much  more  perfect 
than  it  was.  There  is  a  point  I  wish  to  raise 
■with  regard  to  the  limacy  census  statistics.  In 
the  London  census  for  1901  they  show  an  apparent  in- 
crease, but  the  mentally- feeble  are  included  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  that  is  an  increase 
or  decrease.  In  1891  there  was  5,771  lunatics,  and  in 
1901,  7,058.  During  1901,  however,  the  London  School 
Board  scheduled  2,733  mentally  feeble-minded,  which  if 
•deducted  from  7,058  would  bring  nett  to  4,235  adult 
lunatics,  or  an  apparent  decrease  in  lunacy  instead  of  an 
increase  as  indicated. 

553.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  That  part  of  the  general  rejiort  of 
the  census  is  now  under  consideration  ? — Then  I  need  say 
no  more  about  it. 

554.  The  final  results  are  not  yet  ready  for  publication, 
and  I  should  not  Uke  to  say  anything  about  it. 

555.  [Mr.  Legge.)  Will  you  express  your  opinion  upon 
the  point  of  increase  or  decrease  of  lunacy  ? — I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  express  an  opinion. 

556.  (Chairman.)  What  you  have  said  would  lead 
people  to  suspend  judgment  ? — Yes,  I  could  not  express 
any  opinion.  Now  I  take  the  point  as  to  the  compulsory 
school  attendance,  and  the  increase  of  school  attendance 
percentage,  and  the  abolition  of  school  fees  as  a  factor 
in  concentrating  public  attention  on  the  degenerate  popula- 
tion. The  main  strength  of  opinion  in  favour  of  pro- 
gressive deterioration  came  from  Salford.  I  therefore 
made  a  special  point  of  visiting  their  black  spot,  Greengate, 
as  I  have  observed,  and  discovered  that  the  schools  which 
are  now  free  as  regards  fees  used  to  charge  a  sixpenny  fee, 
and  drew  from  a  good  artisan  jjopulation  which  has  now 
gone  outwards.  Here,  then,  is  one  very  good  instance 
where  abolition  of  fees  have  produced  stratification  and 
aggregation  of  the  lowest  population.  I  have 
some  interesting  numbers  on  increase  of  children 
scheduled  and  the  increase  of  children  coming  into  the 
schools  in  London  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
increase  of  children  on  the  roll  in  the  last  twenty  years  in 
London  is  47  per  cent. — that  is  enormous.  The  increased 
percentage  on  the  schedules  for  the  same  period,  that  is 
the  London  School  Board  census,  is  31  per  cent.,  which  is 
only  less  enormous,  showing  in  one  case  47  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  other  31  per  cent.,  which  means  a  much  greater 
relative  increase  in  the  roll  than  in  the  cliikhen  scheduled, 
or  in  other  words,  that  tlie  schools  are  touching  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  children  than  formerly.  More 
children  are  coming  into  the  schools  than  mere  increase 
of  population  will  account  for.  The  percentage  of  attend- 
ance has  increased  from  79-5  per  cent,  to  85-6  per  cent,  in 
the  same  period.  This  great  increase  of  children  brought 
into  the  schools  (249,000)  is  obviously  not  drawn  from  the 
best  classes.  It  represents  over  and  above  the  increase  of 
population  the  victory  of  elementary  education  authority 
over  the  apathetic  masses  and  over  the  worst  element. 
The  accommodation  in  the  fee-paying  schools  in  the  last 
ten  years  has  decreased  by  about  one -third  ;  there  were 
126,000  school  places  in  1892,  and  at  present  there  are 
84,000,  so  that  there  is  a  decrease  of  over  41,000.  which 
have  been  replaced  by  free  places.  I  have  discussed  the 
migrations  of  better  classes  from  poor  neighbourhoods  in 
Salford  and  Leeds.  We  have  similar  processes  goin"  on 
all  over  London,  better  classes  stratifying  in  the  better 
neighbourhoods  and  the  worst  concentrating  in  the  slums. 
For  instance,  when  Lord  Cadogan  cleared  the  Chelsea 
slums  the  result  was  to  drive  the  poorer  people  over  to 
Battersea,  and  this  gave  for  the  time  the  appearance  of 
local  deterioration.  Finally  among  the  circumstances 
which  throw  apparent  deterioration  in  rehef  is  the  constant 
raising  of  educational  acquirements  in  the  elementary 
schools— a  condition  with  which  healthy  children  can  easily 
comply  but  which  hits  the  lower  classes  very  hard. 

To  discuss  more  closely  the  question  of  heredity  may 
I  in  the  first  instance  recall  a  medical  factor  of  the  greatest 
importance:  the  small  percentage  of  unhealthy  births 
among  the  poor— even  down  to  the  very  poorest  The 
number  of  cliildren  born  healthy  is  even  in  the  worst 


districts  very  great.    The  exact  number  has  never  been  Eichholz 

the  siibject  of  investigation,  owing  largely  to  the  certainty   

which  exists  on  the  point  in  the  minds  of  medical  men  — 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  not  less  than  90  per  cent. 

I  have  sought  confirmation  of  my  view  with  medical 
colleagues  in  jDubUc  work,  e.g.,  public  healtli,  poor  law, 
factory  acts,  education,  and  in  private  practice  in  poor 
areas,  and  I  have  also  consulted  large  maternity  charities 
and  have  always  been  strengthened  in  this  view.  In  no 
single  case  has  it  ever  been  asserted  that  ill-nourished 
or  unhealthy  babies  are  more  frequent  at  the  tioie  of  birth 
among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich,  or  that  hereditary 
diseases  affect  the  new  born  of  the  rich  and  t'le  jjoor  un- 
equally. The  poorest  and  most  ill-nurtured  women  bring 
forth  as  hale  and  strong  lo'^king  babies  as  those  in  the  very 
best  conditions.  In  fact  it  almost  appears  as  though  the 
unborn  child  fights  strenuously  for  its  own  health  at  the 
expense  of  the  mother,  and  arrives  in  the  world  with  a  full 
chance  of  living  a  normal  physical  existence.  xVnd  I 
should  Uke  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  committee 
seek  the  opinion  of  the  London  Obstetrical  Society  on  tliis 
question. 

The  interpretation  would  seem  to  follow  that  Nature 
gives  every  generation  a  fresh  start. 

557.  Is  that  apart  from  hereditary  tendencies  ?— Yes, 
these  affect  rich  and  poor  alike. 

558.  There  is  a  fresh  chance  of  getting  rid  of  rickets  with 
eveiy  generation  ? — Yes,  rickets,  malnutrition,  low  height, 
poor  weight,  antemia,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  of 
neglected  existence.  It  is  from  the  moment  of  birth  that 
the  sad  history  begins — the  large  infant  mortihty,  the 
systematic  neglect,  the  impoverishment  of  the  constitu- 
tion— the  resulting  puny  material  which  is  handed  over 
to  the  school  to  be  educated. 

559.  Are  still  births  on  the  increase  or  not  ? — I  have  no 
idea.  They  are  not  registrable.  Nor  do  they  directly 
affect  the  case.    We  are  dealing  with  those  who  live. 

560.  Do  you  think  that  the  conditions  under  which 
still,  births  are  produced  would  be  a  paint  of  any 
importance? — No.  To  continue.  It  seems  clear  that 
every  generation  receives  its  chance  of  living  a  good 
pliysical  life,  and  when  to  the  fact  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  healthy  new  births  we  couple  the  evidence  of 
improving  health  and  physique  in  children  who  pass 
up  the  poorer  elementary  schools,  it  seems  clear  tha*^ 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  hereditary  condition  at  all 
but  with  a  systematic  postnatal  neglect  by  ignorant  parents, 
and  that  heredity,  if  it  makes  for  anything,  makes  for  re- 
cuperation, and  so  do  the  other  social  forces  which  are 
brought  into  play  in  dealing  with  the  poorer  population. 
Then  we  have  another  point  as  to  the  question  of  recruiting: 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  speak,  it  seems  to  be  largely  bound 
up  jvith  the  general  labour  question.  There  is  a  very 
large  demand  for  boy's  work  in  all  industries,  work  of  a 
semi-skilled  nature  which  absorbs  practically  the  whole 
of  boy  labour.  In  London  and  the  large  towns  there  is 
the  further  demand  for  unskilled  boy  labour  in  the  shape 
of  office  boys  and  errand  boys.  A  boy  leaving  school  can 
get,  very  readily,  work  at  5s.  to  7s.  per  week  in  London. 
Under  the  varying  conditions  of  unskilled  labour  he  takes 
up  work  for  three  years,  and  by  the  time  that  he  has  reached 
seventeen  he  has  shown  either  self -improvement  or  self- 
deterioration.  If  he  is  self-deteriorated  you  may  get  him 
for  a  soldier,  if  he  is  self -improved  he  goes  on  with  his  in- 
dustrial career. 

561.  {Colond  Onslow.)  That  is  true  of  a  certain  class 
going  into  the  army,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  navy  ?  — 
The  boys  are  drawn  directly  for  the  purpose  while  they 
are  still  young. 

562.  Seventeen  is  the  diiiiculty  ?— Yes.  You  are 
landed  with  the  failures,  and  the  lack  of  self-improvement 
svhich  they  have  exhibited  is  largely  bound  up  with  their 
physical  condition.  At  seventeen  they  become  the 
street  loafers —practically  the  only  available  source  of 
recruiting  for  the  army.  Those  with  long  experience  of 
boys'  clubs  tell  me  that  thirty  years  ago,  where  there  used 
so  be  one  in  ten  who  went  into  the  army,  now  they  do  not 
find  one  in  fifty  who  go  in.  That  is  because  the  boys  have 
better  opportunities  ;  in  fact  the  boys'  clubs  are  working 
against  army  recruiting  and  pushing  on  their  boys  for 
better  careers.  Now  there  is  another  point,  the  appren- 
ticeship system  of  labour  is  disappearing  in  London.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  that  that  is  so,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
replace  it.    Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  passing  through 
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Dr.  Eichholz.  manual  centres  in  elementary  scliools  are  fit  to  take 

 skilled  work.    A  very  small  percentage  of  those  boys 

take  up  crafts  when  they  leave  school,  by  far  too  few  to 
meet  the  ultimate  needs  of  skilled  trades.  They  have  to 
enter  skilled  work  later  on,  when  much  of  what  they  have 
learnt  at  school  is  forgotten.  These  clever  youths  are 
bound  to  enter  the  field  of  unskilled  labour  and  conse- 
quently put  pressure  upon  the  field  of  unskilled  labour, 
which  drives  out  the  less  clever  youth,  swelling  still  further 
the  percentage  of  wastrels.  Then  the  other  question  of 
the  wages  of  unskilled  labour  as  compared  with  the  wages 
of  army  service.  We  are  told  that  the  wages  of  army 
service  do  not  attract  the  boys  in  the  same  way  that  un- 
skilled labour  does.  As  regards  the  percentage  of  re- 
jections in  England  we  are  told  that  the  rejections  in 
Germany  are  16  per  cent.,  and  in  England  62. 

56.3.  {Colond  Onslow.)  How  about  the  French,  they 
are  even  greater  ? — You  cannot  compare  Germany  with 
England.  In  Germany  every  man  goes  through  the 
army,  there  is  nothing  very  creditable  to  Germany  that 
]  6  per  cent,  of  tlioir  men  not  fit  for  service,  and  to  my  mind 
it  is  a  great  credit  to  ourselves  that  we  can  complete  our 
army  numbers  at  all  with  tlie  material  available.  I  feel 
tolerably  certain  that  a  physical  examination  of  the  whole 
of  our  population  on  the  German  standard  would  not  find 
us  wanting. 

564.  {Mr.  Lcgge.)  How  do  you  get  your  62  per  cent.  ? 
— I  have  it  from  Lord  Meath's  article.  I  have  one  point 
to  submit  about  the  physique  of  the  girls.  This  question 
of  the  physique  of  the  girls  was  first  suggested  through 
the  official  examination  of  medical  certificates  for  pupil 
teachers  and  certificated  teachers  for  my  Board.  So 
many  of  the  girls  appear  to  suffer  from  temporary  anaemia, 
largely  bound  up  with  the  circumstances  of  rapid  growth 
and  simultaneous  hard  work.  The  conditions  which 
arise  are  so  serious  that  I  feel  impelled  to  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Physical  Drill  Committee  the  need 
for  a  special  light  drill  course  for  girl  pupil  teachers. 

565.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  The  girls  are  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  ? — I  hope  that  the  Committee  wiU  consider  the 
question  of  physical  drill  classes  for  teachers 

566.  The  Committee  that  we  are  on  is  not  deaUng  with 
the  pupil  teachers,  but  simply  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  ? — I  hope  something  will  be  done  for  the  pupil 
teachers.  It  means  if  you  are  not  going  to  deal  with  it 
it  will  render  the  recognition  of  every  anaemic  girl  difficult 
owing  to  the  danger  which  is  likely  to  arise  from  her  un- 
dertaking the  heavy  courses  of  drill  and  physical  ex- 
ercises now  so  much  in  vogue.  I  have  discussed  the 
question  of  the  physique  of  young  girls  with  secretaries 
of  girls'  clubs,  and  they  tell  me  that  as  soon  as  a  girl 
leaves  school  she  does  not  fall  otf  immediately,  but  between 
fiftreen  and  eighteen  she  begias  to  sutler.  If  her  work  is 
too  hard  she  does  not  recover,  but  if  her  work  is  reasonable 
she  becomes  a  normal  person  at  twenty.  Some  girls 
succumb  meanwhile  from  hot  rooms,  unhealthy  surround- 
ings at  work,  and  so  forth  ;  bad  food,  late  hours,  excite- 
ment, and  stress  of  work,  superadded  to  functional  anaemia, 
are  most  detrimental  during  these  years.  If  these  girls 
marry  early  they  as  likelj'  as  not  get  stiU  worse,  but  in 
some  cases  early  marriage  improves  a  girl.  Early  mar- 
riages are  not  all  equally  bad.  A  girl  who  marries  and 
has  a  good  home  is  likely  to  improve,  because  married 
life  removes  her  from  the  excess  of  work,  so  that  we  find 
that  a  good  many  early  marriages  act  as  improving  in- 
fluences. Poor  food,  unsuitable  food,  sweets,  pastry, tea,  and 
irregularity  of  meals  are  again  responsible  for  much  of  the 
lowering  of  health  in  the  case  of  growing  young  women. 
The  extension  of  the  midday  restaurant  to  meet  the  needs 
of  adolescent  girls  is  suggested  as  a  remedial  measure ; 
something  is  being  done  already  in  some  cases.  Miss 
Kirwan  has  established  a  large  dining  room  near  Bond 
Street,  where  she  dines  from  300  to  500  a  day  at  5d.  per 
day.  I  was  aslicd  to  discuss  the  question  of  country 
schools  for  the  most  degenerate  class.  If  we  can  bring  the 
Protection  of  Children  Act  of  1894  into  full  activity,  and 
the  industrial  sections  of  the  Act  of  1876  and  apply  them 
.stringently,  or  even  if  it  requires  some  additional  legis- 
lation to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  school  authority,  we  could  largely  meet  the  needs 
of  the  country  by  urban  schools  of  industry,  though  we 
should  probably  find  in  accountry  school  a  valuable 
adjunct  for  determining  the  rapid  amelioration  of  the 
worst  cases  , 


567.  You  would  have  the  country  schools  ? — Yes,  but 
nothing  of  the  wholesale  nature,  and  at  first  everything 
should  be  done  by  way  of  trial  rather  than  by  way  of 
policy.  The  numbers  are  much  too  great.  We  cannot 
put  100,000  children  out  to  board  and  maintenance  from 
London  alone.  It  costs  £100  per  head  to  build  and  £25 
a  year  for  maintenance — £10,000,000  for  capital  outlay 
and  £2,500,000  for  annual  maintenance. 

568.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Do  you  think  that  is  correct  ? — 
The  country  school  is  going  to  cost  you  £100  per  head  to 
establish  and  £25  a  year  to  maintain. 

569.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  What  do  you  base  that  upon  ? — 
Upon  the  knowledge  of  institutions  with  which  I  am  offici- 
ally connected. 

570.  {Mr.  Legge.)  The  industrial  school  experienc& 
bears  that  out  almost  exactly. 

571.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  That  corresponds  with  my  own 
experience,  too  ? — That  is  our  experience.  Twenty-five 
pounds  per  annum  is  a  very  low  estimate  of  maintenance. 
There  is  the  other  difficulty.  Certain  parents  will  not  let 
their  children  go.  There  are  parents  who  though  poor  and 
perhaps  indifferent  as  to  the  care  of  their  children  still 
desire  to  have  them  at  home.  Now,  may  I  present  my 
recommendations. 

572.  {Chairman.)  Are  they  included  in  this  memor- 
andum ? — Yes.  There  is  (1)  the  provision  of  non-puni- 
tive schools  of  industry,  rural  and  urban,  for  cases  of 
neglect ;  (2)  medical  inspection  of  schools  with  physical 
censuses — concentrating  first  on  poorer  neighbourhoods  ; 
(3)  the  establishments  of  school  restaurants,  milk  supplies, 
restaurants  for  adolescents,  supported  as  far  as  possible 
by  parents,  leaving  it  for  charity  to  concentrate  more 
efficiently  upon  deserving  cases  ;  (4)  the  adaptation  of 
school  curriculum  to  meet  local  needs  of  poor  schools, 
as  regards  three-R,  education,  drill,  manual  work,  house- 
wifery, cookery,  and  laundry.  Then  (5)  education  by 
classes,  clubs,  and  re-unions  of  poorer  population  and  all 
who  come  into  contact  with  them  in  the  sahent  practical 
points  of  domestic  and  personal  hygiene  ;  (6)  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  existing  agencies  by  calling  attention  to  their 
existence.  They  are  the  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Associa- 
tion, School  Nurses  Association,  Children's  Country 
HoUday  Fund,  Ragged  School  Union,  The  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  The  School 
Dinner  Associations,  and  (7)  the  appointment  of  bodies 
of  lady  School  Board  visitors  and  lady  health  visitors, 
working  together  in  the  homes  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
fantile and  child  degeneracy ;  then  (8)  permanent  homes 
and  colonies  for  the  mentally  and  morally  deficient.  We 
have  a  few,  and  only  for  children.  We  shall  have  to  take 
up  this  problem  very  seriously,  and  determine  whether 
it  is  not  more  humane  to  deal  with  these  people  in  indus- 
trial colonies  than  in  prisons,  asylums,  and  workhouses. 

573.  Do  you  think  you  will  get  much  out  of  them  in- 
dustrially ? — Yes.  I  visited  a  colony  in  Germany  for  the 
Board  of  Education  two  years  ago.  It  was  situated  in 
Ursberg,  Bavaria.  There  they  had  1,100  people  of  im- 
paired physique  and  mental  deficiency,  adults  and  children; 
and,  apart  from  the  importation  of  raw  material,  the 
whole  place  was  industrially  self -supporting.  It  required 
400  workers  to  run  it.  Then  I  should  like  to  give  you  the 
further  recommendation — (9)  an  appeal  by  circular  to 
local  authorities,  with  a  view  to  breaking  down  the  hard 
and  fast  line  between  official  and  voluntary  workers,  and 
to  encourage  by  every  means  the  enlistment  of  school 
managers,  who  have  time  and  leisure  to  learn  from  close 
contact  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  schook,  the 
scholars,  and  the  homes,  and  avenues  of  employment 
for  children  who  leave  school.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  going  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,. 
we  shall  have  to  encourage  managers,  not  only  for  other 
purposes,  but  for  this  as  much  as  any 

574.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  note  you  have  at  the 
end  :  "  (10)  A  Committee  on  National  Physique  "  1  You 
have  certaiu  opinions  on  that.  I  suppose  ? — May  I  now 
offer  my  view  ? 

575.  What  is  your  view  about  that  ? — I  suggest  that 
there  be  appointed  a  permanent  official  executive  com- 
mittee of  experts — medical,  educational,  physical,  in- 
dustriable  and  philanthropic,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Government  Departments,  and  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting,  examining,  co-ordinating,  and  diffusing 
information  bearing  on  conditions  affecting  the  national 
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physique.  The  labours  of  such  a  Committee  would  affect 
every  period  of  life,  and  might  in  the  first  instance  deal 
with  (a)  questions  affecting  infantile  and  child  physique  ; 
(6)  the  influence  of  residential  schools,  homes  and  colonies  ; 
(c)  the  industrial  and  physical  problems  of  adolescent 
life  in  so  far  as  they  react  mutually  ;  {d)  the  work  of 
amelioration  as  performed  by  existing  voluntary  agencies. 
In  addition  to  this  working  Committee  the  appointment 
of  a  non-executive  advisory  Committee  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  facilitating  the  collection  of  in- 
formation. This  consultative  Committee  should  include 
prominent  clerical,  medical,  educational,  and  philan- 
thropic elements. 

576.  Would  not  this  be  executive  work  done  by  the 
professional  body  ? — Yes,  by  the  official  Committee  ;  but 
there  is  need  for  a  non-executive  advisory  Committee  to 
facilitate  access  to  all  the  sources  of  information. 

577.  You  would  make  that  ancillary  to  an  official 
bureau,  which  has  the  means  of  doing  it  ? — Exactly.  I 
do  think  some  such  committee  would  be  of  enormous 
advantage,  certainly  as  regards  the  schools,  and  as  regards 
the  difficulties  which  confront  public  workers  in  dealing 
with  adolescent  life. 

578.  One  other  point.  You  do  not  apparently  thiak 
that  the  conditions  of  school  life  act  to  any  great  extent, 
if  at  all,  in  a  prejudicial  direction  on  the  health  of  the 
people  ? — As  regards  the  schools,  I  think  there  is  nothing 
which  is  not  in  the  power  of  existing  authorities  to  improve. 

579.  But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not,  you  think  ? 
— One  has  to  do  a  good  deal  by  way  of  educating  popular 
opinion  on  important  points,  the  seating  of  children,  the 
misuse  of  slates,  the  importance  of  light,  and  esp3eially 
of  fresh  air,  the  seriousness  of  which  is  always  admitted 
in  theory.  As  regards  fresh  air  I  suiter  a  good  deal  from 
what  I  am  compelled  to  encounter  on  my  visits  round  the 
schools.  I  constantly  begin  my  work  on  a  classroom  by 
opening  the  windows. 

580.  But  if  it  causes  a  draught,  what  then  ? — I  consider 
a  draught  of  less  importance  than  the  constant  inhalation 
of  fetid,  vitiated  air. 

581.  You  do  not  think  that  the  cramped  position  in 
which  the  children  sometimes  are  has  a  prejudicial  effect  ? 
— Most  certainly.    The  inspector  is  there  to  prevent  it. 

582.  Do  you  think  that  the  time-tables  of  schools  pro- 
vide for  a  sufficient  number  of  intervals  ? — Yes,  they  do. 
They  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  also 
frequent  periods  for  drill — in  all  London  schools  three 
periods  of  twenty  minutes  per  week.  There  is  no  need 
for  more  recreation  as  a  rule.  If  the  local  circumstances 
point  to  the  need  for  more  recreation  the  inspector  has 
power  to  sanction  it. 

583.  Dr.  Kerr  thinks  otherwise  from  the  evidence  that 
he  gave  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Train- 
ing in  Scotl  md  ? — I  have  seldom  come  across  any  evils  of 
ventilation  in  a  school  that  could  not  be  altered  in  five 
minutes.  If  the  windows  are  not  open  you  can  open  them 
and  the  children  can  be  cleared  out  of  the  room  if 
necessary.  The  draught  is  not  a  real  objection,  but  is 
often  an  Excuse  for  tolerating  irrespirable  air. 

584.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  With  reference  to  your  recruiting 
question,  I  say  nothing  about  the  class  who  go  into  the 
Army,  or  become  stokers  or  marines  in  the  Navy.  But 
with  reference  to  the  boys,  they  must  come  from  well-to-do 
parents  for  the  Navy,  because  you  require  certificates. 
As  regards  refusing  artificers  and  artisans  they  have  to 
pass  a  very  stiff  examination.  Therefore,  they  cannot  be 
the  wasters,  and  yet  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  re- 
jections for  artisans  and  boys.  Eveiybody  coming  into 
the  Navy  cannot  be  such  wasters  as  you  suggest  they  are 
for  the  Army,  because  everyone  who  comes  into  the  Navy 
must  produce  six  months'  character  from  some  responsible 
person  ;  everyone  must  have  a  history.  An  artificer  must  be 
a  boiler-maker,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  must  be  able 
to  pass  a  very  severe  examination.  A  blacksmith,  a 
cooper  and  a  carpenter  have  to  go  through  a  fair  all-round 
workman's  test.  Notwithstanding  that  we  have  a  large 
number  of  men  rejected  for  medical  reasons  ? — What  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  do  they  reject  in  the  Navy  ? 

585.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  numbers  are,  but  the 
number  who  are  rejected  amongst  them  is  very  consider- 
able.— Is  it  anything  like  62  per  cent.  ? 
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586.  Very  probably  they  include  the  rejections  by  the  Eichholz. 

recruiters  as  well  as  the  medical  officers.    The  recruiters   

refuse  them  owing  to  bad  sight,  and  varicose  veins,  and 

flat  feet,  and  so  on. — Do  you  wish  me  to  go  into  that 
point  ? 

587.  No.  The  fact  of  the  large  number  of  artisan 
rejections  counteracts  the  wastrel  idea  because  the  bulk 
of  the  recruits  of  the  two  services  we  acknowledge  come 
from  the  rough  element. — Does  your  artisan  come  from 
good  employment  elsewhere  V 

588.  Yes,  constantlj',  from  firms  like  Vickers,  Maxim 
&  Company. — Is  that  when  they  are  in  good  work  ? 

589.  Yes. — Would  j^ou  have  got  them  in  the  time  of  the 
South  African  War  ?  I  should  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion 
until  I  had  the  chance  of  going  into  it. 

590.  I  could  show  you  the  figures  which  we  have  worked^ 
out  ? — I  should  Uke  to  see  them. 

591.  All  those  individuals  come  from  a  different  claws, 
and  not  from  those  that  you  are  speaking  of. — Do  you  get 
more  rejections  from  those  who  come  from  the  towns  or- 
the  country  ? 

592.  It  is  about  equal. — That  shows  that  the  question, 
of  urban  deterioration  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  you  are 
now  speaking  of.    That  is  the  whole  point. 

593.  It  shows  that  there  is  not  deterioration  ? — You 
must  remember  that  for  the  Navy  you  are  bound  to  select 
the  finest  material  to  be  found.  And  that  the  physical 
tests  are  as  near  the  ideal  as  can  be  obtained.  You  are 
already  dealing  with  a  very  high  type  of  recruiting  materiag 
when  you  are  able  to  saj^  that  the  percentage  of  rejections 
for  town  and  country  are  not  sensibly  different. 

594.  There  is  another  consideration  between  country 
and  town.  The  population  shifts  about  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  You  get  rural  people  from  the  towns.  Bxit 
your  artisan  must  have  been  tied  to  his  trade  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  and  he  has  the  least  fluctuation 
of  all  ?-  With  the  knowledge  before  us  that  the  town 
anu  coutitry  rejections  for  the  Navy  are  not  different,  I 
feel  that  the  Navy  is  not  touching  the  dogensrate  at  all,, 
and  the  high  medical  and  physical  stindard  required  for 
the  Navy  is  responsible  for  the  large  number  of  rejections. 

595.  The  medical  examination  is  a  very  much  stricter  one 
than  for  the  Army  'i  —It  must  be  a  practically  perfect 
standard  for  the  Navy.  Look  at  t'le  men  you  sse  at  th^ 
naval  ports.    They  are  a  wonderful  sight  to  b.^hold. 

596.  (Chairman.)  What  proportion  would  you  reject  of 
those  accepted  by  the  Armj^  do  you  think  ?  — 

597.  (Colonel  Onshiu.)  That  is  a  ditfiTult  thing  to  sa;v^. 

598.  (Witnesfi.)  Then  I  also  submit  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  artisan  who  volanteirs  for  recruiting  even  in 
the  Navy  is  not  likely  to  ba  the  b33t  man  at  his  craft.  The 
private  firms  are  not  likely  to  let  their  bast  work  irs  go  from 
them. 

599.  (Colonel  Oidjtv.)  I  was  only  spsaking  of  the. 
artisans,  of  men  in  work. — You  probably  do  not  get  the 
best  artisans. 

600.  I  was  only  referring  to  the  class  going  into  the 
Army. — ^Your  concUtion  is  clearly  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
remedied  by  a  return  to  the  land,  or  anything  to  tiiat  kind, 
so  long  as  town  and  country  are  equal  in  the  matter  of 
rejections. 

601.  (Mr.  StriUhers.)  Speaking  about  the  Johanna 
Street  School,  you  gave  some  information  as  to  the  place 
where  the  parents  lived  and  their  occupations  and  habits . 
I  suj)pose  that  information  was  derived  from  the  teachers  ? 
— From  the  head-teachers.  Practically  the  whole  of  those 
children  come  under  inquiry  for  the  purposes  of  Joint 
Committee  on  Underfed  Children,  and  I  have  among 
my  evidence  a  number  of  picked  cases  from  head-teachers, 
records,  and  having  gone  through  them  myself  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  not  trustworthy. 

602.  You  are  aware  by  our  knowledge  of  schools  that 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers,  especially 
in  poor  schools,  to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
and  the  hardships  ? — I  find  the  tendency  is  rather  otherwise. 
My  difficulty  has  been  the  opposite  one,  co  correct  their 
optimism.  They  become  so  accustomed  to  the  evil 
circumstances  of  the  schools  that  they  frequently  fail  to 
recognise  them.  Their  anxiety  is  to  show  what  improve- 
ment their  work  has  made  upon  the  neighbourhood. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Eichholz.     603.  That  is,  once  they  have  started  ? — Yes,  and  in 

 most  cases  the  schools  are  a  powerful  influence  for  good.  I 

do  not  think  that  teachers  are  always  able  to  investigate 
far  enough. 

604.  But  that  is  the  source  of  your  information  ? — To 
a  certain  extent  only.  May  I  refer  to  that  point  ?  It  is 
clearly  impossible  and  out  of  place  for  inspectors  of  schools 
to  visit  the  homes  and  enquire  of  the  parents.  In  the 
absence  of  school  managers  who  can  and  ought  to  visit 
the  homes,  the  school  teachers  who  are  in  constant  touch 
with  the  children  and  parents  constitute  the  next 
line  of  defence  as  regards  information,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  much  information  the  heads  of  schools 
have  at  their  disposal,  information  which  is 
accurate,  full,  and  which  bears  the  most  complete 
cross-examination.  It  is  not  possible  to  commit  such 
enquiries  to  school  managers  for  the  simple  reason  that 
managers  capable  of  doing  the  work  do  not  exist  in  any- 
thing like  sufficient  numbers.  There  are  isolated  workers 
who  are  doing  most  useful  work  in  this  way  but  as  to  the 
whole  ground  being  covered  it  is  simply  not  being  done. 
In  enquiring  as  to  home  circumstances  one  is  compelled 
to  go  to  the  head  teacher.  I  have  in  a  few  cases  been  able 
to  get  opinions  based  on  experience  of  a  very  valuable  kind 
from  managers  and  committee  members  and  officers, 
but  have  been  obliged  largely  to  depend  on  the  head 
teacher. 

605.  I  merely  want  to  bring  out  the  fact,  so  far  as  the 
information  on  that  point  is  concerned — that  is  the  source  ? 
■ — Yes,  on  the  point  of  the  homes. 

606.  Then  you  gave  us  some  statistics  of  the  height 
of  children  in  each  school.  Do  you  regard  height  as  a 
better  indication  of  physical  capacity  than  weight  ? — I 
£nd  the  two  things  go  together. 

607.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  weight  to 
■get  a  comparison  ? — At  the  beginning  of  the  enquiry  I 
should  have  been  unable  to  answer  the  question,  but  now 
I  can  say  thia,  that  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
having  height  statistics.  They  so  exactly  correspond 
with  the  weights  and  other  circumstances  of  nutrition, 
that  I  should  be  content  to  have  the  heights. 

608.  That  is  very  important.  It  is  very  much  easier  to 
take  the  height  than  the  weight,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  Weight 
is  difficult  to  obtain  accurately  because  the  clothing 
varies  enormously. 

609.  In  giving  the  statistics  for  those  schools  ana 
several  other  schools,  you  have  the  number  of  children, 
the  percentage  of  a  certain  age  ;  that  is,  a  calculated  per- 
centage based  on  the  selected  children,  I  suppose  ? — We 
have  not  selected  the  children.  I  have  said  to  the  teachers, 
"  Will  you  take  twenty  or  twenty-five  and  measure  their 
heights  ?  " 

610.  Do  you  give  any  instruction  in  picking  them 
out  ? — I  tell  them  neither  to  pick  the  least  nor  the  biggest, 
but  to  take  them  as  they  come. 

611.  Do  they  know  the  object  for  which  you  want  it  ? — 
Naturally  they  knew  my  object  but  not  my  views.  In 
certain  of  the  schools  the  whole  school  was  measured  and 
we  find  no  difference  as  regards  results  from  the  cases  in 
which  samples  were  taken.    We  get  the  same  result. 

612.  It  does  not  vary  very  largely  from  what  you  get 
-in  the  sample  measurements  ? — No.  In  Leeds  they 
measured  the  whole  school  and  it  is  about  the  same.  I 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  sample. 

613.  There  is  the  medical  inspection  which  you  spoke 
about  later  on,  and  the  collection  of  statistics  as  to  the 
facts  of  children's  physique.  We  must  not  mix  up  those 
things  ? — Quite  so. 

614.  And  the  question  as  to  the  picking  of  twenty 
children  in  a  school  in  Yorkshire  you  think  would  give 
an  accurate  basis  of  the  whole  ? — We  must  distinguish 
between  samples  and  statistics.  Statistics  must  cover 
the  whole  area  of  investigation,  samples  will  serve  only 
for  demonstration.  WTiat  I  did  this  for  was  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstration,  this  being  all  I  could  do  in  the  time  at 
my  disposal,  but  as  I  say  the  sample  cases  agree  exactly 
with  the  cases  in  which  the  whole  school  was  measured. 

615.  In  speaking  about  the  medical  inspection  you 
■would  confine  it  to  the  poorer  schools,  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  ? — In  the  first  instance. 

616.  I  am  speaking  now  of  medical  inspection.  In 
the  other  half  there  would  be  always  in  each  of  those 


schools  a  certain  proportion  of  children  of  weak  physique 
or  underfed  ? — Just  as  in  the  poorer  schools,  who  would 
not  come  under  purview  at  all. 

617.  Would  not  you  require  medical  inspections,  no* 
only  of  poor  schools  but  also  of  the  poorer  children  and 
the  underfed  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  inspection  should 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  schools  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
any  good  would  come  to  apply  it  to  all  schools,  except  for 
statistical  purposes.  For  remedial  purposes  I  should 
tackle  the  slums  first.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  for  a 
teacher  in  an  ordinary  school  enumerating  the  weak  ones, 
and  notifying  the  School  Board  with  a  view  to  having  the 
children  examined  by  the  medical  officer. 

618.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  system  that  the  teacher 
should  intimate  that  there  are  so  many  children  that  he 
should  have  examined  ? — That  is  my  meaning. 

619.  I  thought  that  it  should  be  a  selected  class  of  the 
school  ? — I  am  anxious  that  medical  inspection  should 
burden  the  rates  as  Uttle  as  possible,  and  that  we  should 
get  the  maximum  good  from  it.  I  should  concentrate  on 
the  poorer  schools  because  I  feel  that  a  very  large  per- 
centage would  be  in  need  of  it  there.  For  the  ordinary 
schools  I  should  adopt  it  only  by  special  notification,  very 
much  as  is  done  now  in  the  case  of  feeble  minded,  deaf,  and 
blind  children,  where  the  teacher  notifies  on  a  form  of  the 
School  Board  the  children  he  desires  to  have  examined,  and 
they  are  brought  to  a  centre  for  the  purpose. 

620.  I  have  one  or  two  points  about  the  drill  of  the 
school.  Do  you  say  that  a  certain  number  of  children 
could  not  stand  it  ? — Ten  per  cent,  cannot  stand  it  in 
many  of  the  poorer  schools. 

621.  It  is  a  question  of  endurance  and  not  the  exercise 
itself  ? — It  is  their  endurance. 

622.  Those  cliildren  might  be  able  to  do  their  simple 
exercises,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  without  being  taken  out  for  a  drill,  that  is  to 
say,  a  certain  number  of  them  ? — I  believe  they  could. 

623.  I  put  the  question  for  this  leason,  that  in  our 
Committee,  which  has  been  discussing  this  question,  we 
are  making  a  strong  distinction  between  the  systematic 
drill  which  lasts  for  twenty  minutes,  and  that  taken  in 
the  class  room,  which  does  not  last  for  more  than  two 
minutes  ? — A  very  good  proposal,  pi'ovided  the  class  rooms 
were  well  ventilated  first,  for  I  consider  nothing  more 
harmful  in  drill  instruction  than  taking  it  in  a  ^^tiated 
atmosphere. 

624.  My  point  is  this  ;  is  not  it  probable  that  a  certain 
number  of  children,  who  would  be  excluded  from  the 
formal  drill,  might  join  with  safety  in  these  little  exercises  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

625.  You  have  no  experience  of  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  vagrant  parents  of  the  children  ? — None. 

626.  You  have  no  hints  as  to  how  to  deal  with  them  ? 
— In  this  school  of  industry  the  main  point,'in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  children,  the 
regularity  of  life  before  appljang  a  full  ordinary  school 
curriculum. 

627.  But  for  the  industrial  schools  what  would  you  do  ? 
— I  should  increase  the  time  allotted  to  manual  occupa- 
tions. 

628.  But  the  essential  point  is  the  feeding  ? — Yes,  and 
the  cleanhness  of  the  clothing.  I  think  that  the  physical 
conditions  are  the  first  things  to  aim  at,  and  then  the 
question  of  curriculum.  To  consider  the  curriculum  first 
would  be  to  waste  time. 

629.  You  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  some  disadvantage  in  the  teaching  of  h'jusewifery  ?— 
Yes. 

630.  But  you  want  them  insti'ucted  in  the  meantime  in 
domestic  methods  ? — Yea. 

631.  You  approve  of  the  housewifery,  but  the  way  in 
which  it  is  done  is  what  you  want  to  improve  ? — Yes. 

632.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  I  understood  you  to  say  very  clearly 
in  your  evidence,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  the  Chairman, 
that  according  to  j'our  experience  at  any  rate,  j'ou  Icnew 
of  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  anything  like  pro- 
gressive physical  deterioration  among  the  population  ? — 
Among  the  child  population,  which  I  have  investigated, 
which  have  come  under  my  supervision.  That  is  perfectly 
so. 
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633.  You  think  the  evidence  is  in  the  other  direction  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  the  evidence  is  in  the  other  direction,  as 
regards  heredity. 

634.  We  had  it  in  evidence  last  week  that  not  only  was 
di'ink,  that  is  to  say  alcohol  and  beer,  used  very  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  lower  orders,  but  tliat  that  drink  was 
very  bad  indeed  in  quality,  that  the  spirits  and  the  beer 
were  badly  adulterated,  and  for  that  reason  very  much 
more  harm  was  done.  Have  you  any  experience  in  ^hat  ? 
— Of  course,  one  hears  the  same  thing  in  every  country. 
Germany  is  the  only  country  where  you  can  guarantee  that 
the  beer  is  not  a  chemical  product,  and  this  applies  only  in 
one  part  of  Germany,  Bavaria.  In  every  other  part  of 
Germany  tliere  is  the  risk  that  the  beer  is  a  chemical  pro- 
duction and  not  a  pure  brewed  product. 

635.  Coming  in  contact  as  you  have  done  for  a  great 
many  years  ^\ith  the  class  of  the  population  which  you 
have  been  talking  about  this  morning,  is  it  your  experience 
that  milk  enters  into  the  diet  of  young  children  to  any 
considerable  extent  ? — No.  That  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
main  pomts  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Committee,  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  milk,  almost  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  date  of  birth. 

636.  {Chairman.)  Do  the  mothers  nurse  their  children  ? 
— The  duties  of  maternity  are  becoming  more  and  more 
neglected. 

637.  You  think  that  is  so  ?— Yes. 

638-643.  Do  you  think  there  is  direct  evidence  on  that 
point  ? — You  want  no  further  evidence  than  the  high 
infant  mortality  in  the  large  towns.  In  some  parts  of 
London  a  few  years  ago  it  was  fearful,  as  the  returns  of  the 
medical  officers  of  health  will  show.  I  believe  it  is  some- 
what better  now — certainly  it  is  in  Netting  Dale,  one  of  the 
worst  offenders  among  the  slum  areas.  The  medical 
officers  and  other  investigating  authorities  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  how  much  was  due  to  overlaying.  The  statistics 
can  readily  be  obtained  if  the  Committee  desire  to  have 
them.  One  fact  which  Dr.  Hall  has  adduced  in  Leeds  is  the 
question  of  the  nursing  of  infants  among  Jewish  mothers. 
They  fuffil  their  duty  as  long  as  they  can  for  the  reason  that 
the  woman  is  not  the  bread-winner.  It  h  the  exception  to 
find  the  woman  the  bread-winner,  and  she  is  able  to  per- 
form her  duties  to  her  children  during  the  first  months  ; 
which,  after  all,  are  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
child's  life.  I  think  the  absence  of  milk  is  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  underfeeding,  not  only  of  mother's  milk  during 
the  lactation  period,  but  of  cow's  milk,  later  on.  If  these 
children  get  milk  it  is  something  out  of  a  tin.  No  one 
knows  what  went  into  the  tin.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  the 
material  on  which  to  build  up  a  growing  child's  frame. 

644.  {Mr.  Liiidsell.)  You  divide  the  time  of  such 
deterioration  as  may  arise  into  three  periods  I  think — 
birth,  early  infancy,  school  age  ? — And  a  fourth,  the 
period  of  adolescence. 

645.  Yes,  and  the  period  of  adolescence  ? — There  are 
four  periods. 

646.  With  regard  to  the  period  of  birth  you  do  not 
attach  any  great  importance  to  hereditary  taint  ? — That 
is  so.  What  I  feel  is  that  a  good  many  of  my  medical 
colleagues — I  have  consulted  as  many  as  possible — feel 
that  the  percentage  of  badly-born  children  among  the  poor 
is  not  sensibly  greater  than  among  the  i  ich,  and  that  such 
diseases  as  are  hereditary,  such  as  insanity  and  neurosis,  in 
which  we  include  alcohoHsm  and  other  inherited  diseases, 
diseases  of  bad  living,  affect  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

647.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  said  the  other  day  about 
syphilis.  Do  you  not  consider  that  still  a  very  extensive 
thing  ? — It  accounts  for  a  very  small  number  of  degenerate 
births.  Women  with  active  syphilis  very  frequently  fail 
to  complete  their  pregnancy,  this  disease  being  a  very 
common  cause  of  miscarriage.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
public  opinion  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  this  disease, 
which  is  not  surprising  with  a  disease  capable  of  so  many 
ramifications,  and  offering  so  many  difficulties  to  the 
medical  man  himself,  in  the  endeavour  to  deal  with  it  in 
diagnosis. 

648.  {Chairman.)  He  should,  when  uncertain,  abstain 
from  classifying,  should  he  not  ?— That  would  be  his 
obvious  duty.  A  point  worth  noting  is  the  tendency  of 
the  sjrphilitic  taint  to  disappear  in  a  very  few  generations. 

649.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  de- 
terioration which  arise  in  infancy,  they  are  mainly  due  to 
bad  nutrition  ? — Yes. 
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650.  At  a  later  stage  you  make  certain  suggestions  as  EichMz. 

to  providing  proper  food,  but  at  that  stage  there  wiU  be   

no  remedy  possible  except  change  in  the  habits  and  em- 
ployment of  the  mothers  themselves  ? — At  the  later  stages 

of  infancy. 

651.  At  the  earher  stages  ? — Between  the  ages  of  two 
and  school  age  ? 

652.  And  school  age  ?  The  remedy  lies  with  the  mothers 
between  the  time  of  birth  and  the  date  of  school  age  ? — 
Nobody  can  get  at  the  children  but  the  mother  or  the 
visitor.  I  think  the  lady  health  visitor  might  perform 
very  useful  service.  I  should  like  to  see  her  off.cially 
attached  to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

653.  So  that  the  child's  nurture  may  be  affected  before 
it  reaches  the  age  at  which  you  could  touch  it  in  the  scliool? 
— Yes.  I  am  anxious  we  should  get  at  the  child  as  soon 
as  possible  after  he  comes  into  the  world.  I  think  a  lady 
health  visitor  of  a  properly  trained  kind,  as  they  have  in 
Manchester,  attached  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  or 
the  sanitary  authority,  ought  to  perform  this  duty  of 
enlightening  the  mother.  For  mothers  who  are  compelled 
to  go  to  work,  the  creches  or  day  nurseries  which  are  being 
established  all  over  the  large  towns  are  doing  a  great 
service,  but  the  total  result  of  their  effort  is  bound  to  be 
small  at  the  most,  though  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes. 

654.  It  would  require  a  very  considerable  change  in  the 
present  habits  of  the  lower  class  mothers,  in  the  way  of 
attending  to  the  food  and  the  preparation  of  food  ? — Yes. 

655.  As  well  as  the  quality  of  food  ?— Yes.  I  think  it 
is  not  likely  we  shall  effect  very  much  improvem3nt  in 
the  people  who  have  already  become  mothers.  But  a^nong 
the  people  who  are  about  to  become  mothers,  I  hav-  sug- 
gested a  better  kind  of  training  which  will  include  liouse- 
hold  cookery. 

656.  That  is  the  school  age  rather  ? — Yes. 

657.  With  regard  to  the  child  at  school  age,  you  advo- 
cate a  much  greater  extension  of  feeding  through  benevo- 
lent agencies  ? — What  I  have  suggested  is  that  we  should 
first  discover  culpable  cases  and  deal  with  them  by  in- 
dustrial methods.  The  non-culf)able  cases,  cases  which 
are  due  to  poverty,  fluctuations  of  employment,  season 
trades,  and  so  forth,  and  perhaps  non-culpable  ignorance, 
will  all  remain  over  for  charity  ;  I  should  concentrate 
charity  on  those  cases.  Instead  of  feeding  a  child  once  a 
week,  or  once  a  fortnight,  at  such  a  school,  as  we  do  only 
too  often  now,  I  should  feed  him  as  often  as  he  needs  it — 
as  far  as  our  sources  permit.  Money  can  always  be  volun- 
tarily raised  for  such  a  purpose. 

658.  Is  there  not  a  great  danger  of  decreasing  the  sense 
of  parental  responsibility  if  you  do  that  to  any  great  ex- 
tent ? — Not  if  you  divide  the  culpable  off  first.  I  think 
under  present  conditions  there  is  a  great  likelihood  of 
feeding  indiscriminately. 

659.  How  would  you  find  out  the  culjjability  ?  You 
would  make  it  a  criminal  offence,  an  oft'ence  for  which  the 
parent  should  be  brought  before  the  Court  ? — Most  cer- 
tainly. I  should  like  the  School  Medical  Officer  to  issue  a 
medical  certificate  from  his  Department  that  the  child 
was  unfit  to  enter  the  school ;  I  should  like  that  certificate 
to  go  in  dupUcate  to  the  parent,  so  that  he  knows,  and  to 
the  school  attendance  officials,  and  if  that  certificate  is  not 
acted  upon  within  a  certain  time,  I  should  Uke  the  attend- 
ance officer  to  summon  the  parent  before  the  magistrate 
for  neglecting  to  send  his  child  to  school,  just  as  he  does 
now,  when  a  child  goes  to  school  with  a  dirty  disease,  or 
filthy  disease,  or  any  other  objectionable  condition.  The 
school  authority  has  the  power  now,  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  the  practice  become  much  more 
widespread. 

660.  You  would  extend  the  powers  which  magistrates 
at  present  possess  to  make  orders  for  children  to  go  to  those 
places  in  cases  where  they  are  known  to  be  habitually 
consorting  with  criminals,  to  cases  where  it  is  proved  that 
a  parent  is  neglecting  to  give  them  proper  food  ? — Per- 
fectly so.  I  should  like  to  have  one  day  industrial  school 
at  least  for  every  area  in  London.  That  would  show  how 
far  residential  schools  were  necessary.  I  do  not  think 
residential  schools  are  necessary  in  all  of  these  cases.  In 
fact,  I  think  they  are  only  necessary  for  a  very  small 
proportion.  If  we  took  over  the  schools  in  the  centre  of 
London  which  are  becoming  empty  by  the  drift  of  popula- 
tion outside,  and  turned  those  into  schools  of  industry,  and 
employed  those  as  schools  of  industry  for  present  purposes, 
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Dr.  Eichholz.  H  would  not  cost  the  ratepayers  any  more  in  sites  or  build- 

 ings  ;  it  i3  siaiply  a  question  of  reorganisation.    I  think  a 

very  few  residential  schools  on  the  confines  of  London 
would  pro-/e  an  enormous  detarrent  to  this  culpability. 
Having  dsalt  with  that  we  should  have  the  deserving  on 
our  hands.  I  should  continue  to  devote  the  £6,000  spent  in 
food  grants  as  at  present,  and  we  could  then  determine  how 
much  more  is  necessary.  I  do  think  that  what  we 
want  is  to  recognise  what  the  enormity  of  the  problem 
is.  It  will  not  do  for  the  London  School  Board  to  tell  us 
that  there  are  10,000  under-fed  children,  when  they  them 
selves  in  their  own  schools  are  dealing  with  an  average 
attendance  of  22,000  at  dinners,  when  every  child  fed  repre- 
sents three  under-fed  children  altogether,  and  when  we 
have  to  rely  on  non-overlapping  voluntary  agencies  which, 
working  outside  the  ken  of  the  School  Board,  doing  work 
of  the  same  kind.  We  have  a  deal  more  than  anybody 
knows  anything  about.  We  would  appear  to  have,  prac- 
tically, 120,000  under-fed  children  in  London.  The  first 
stage  in  amelioration  is  recognition,  the  second  stage  is 
discrimination,  and  the  third  stage  is  effective  concentra- 
tion. At  present  we  are  on  the  verge  of  recognising  the 
extent.  5|.-^ 

661.  Would  you  supplement  those  special  schools  with 
means  of  feeding  children  in  the  other  schools  :  you  would 
still  go  in  for  your  school  restaurant  ? — Yes,  for  the  non- 
culpable  cases  and  for  children  who  were  able  to  bring  the 
pence.  I  should  like  the  Board  of  Education  to  pass  no 
plan  without  a  small  stove  in  it  and  a  small  kitchen,  as  we 
pass  no  plan  far  a  cripple  sc'iool  without  a  little  stove  in  it. 
The  expense  of  all  this  is  really  insignificant ;  it  would 
entail  practically  a  very  small  addition  to  the  specification 
of  a  school,  and  it  would  be  of  enormous  social  value. 

662.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  remunera- 
tive expenditure  ? — The  experience  of  the  Destitute  Chil- 
di-en's  Dinner  Society  sliows  that  it  could  very  largely 
become  so.  Where  they  are  considering  building  rules  I 
should  like  that  to  be  considered.  We  have  school  halls, 
we  can  turn  a  hall  into  a  dining-hall  in  five  minutes,  as  we 
do  in  cripple  schools.  We  simply  want  a  stove,  which 
would  take  very  little  cubic  space  and  add  very  little  to 
the  expense.  There  would  necessarily  be  a  supplement 
from  feeding  charities  to  meet  the  cases  of  non-culpable 
underfeeding,  who  could  not  entirely  meet  the  cost  of  the 
dinner.  ' 

663.  (Mr.  LindseU.)  You  would  extend  that  capability 
of  getting  food  in  the  schools  beyond  the  mere  neglectful 
and  wasteful  class  to  the  ordinary  workmen  ? — Every- 
body who  was  non-culpable  and  who  was  in  need  of  a  meal. 
It  is  the  common  practice  at  secondary  schools.  The  well- 
to-do  child  would  be  expected  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  meal. 

664.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  made  in  any  way  self- 
supporting  ? — It  is  at  present  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent., 
as  you  see  in  the  case  of  the  Destitute  Children's 
Dirmer  Society.  I  think  under  proper  methods,  if  we  could 
get  managers  to  work  the  scliools,  we  could  secure  that 
30  per  cent,  more  frequently  than  at  present.    At  present 

^  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  School  Board  appoints  mana- 
gers to  schools,  and  does  not  endow  them  with  sufficient 
powers  or  duties  to  stimulate  their  full  interest  in  the  work 
of  school  management.  Good  managers  are  therefore 
■very  scarce.;  and  so  it  comes  about  that  there  is  no  one 
■between  the  School  Board  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
and  the  school  teacher  in  the  school  to  look  after  the 
child.  We  have  really  no  reliable  first  line  of  defence,  that 
is  to  say,  no  one  to  go  and  visit  the  home  and  investigate 
the  cases,  because  neither  the  teacher,  not  the  inspector, 
nor  any  other  official  can  perform  that  duty,  yet  it  must  be 
performed  when  we  have  to  discriminate.  I  know  it  can 
be  performed,  because  I  know  of  districts  in  London  which 
are  properly  managed,  where  the  children  are  visited  home 
jov  home,  and,  therefore,  we  get  the  attendance  there  97 
per  cent.,  and  we  get  proper  feeding.  It  can  be  done  if  we 
-will  only  put  a  will  to  it. 

665.  You  give  me  the  impression  that  you  do  not  think 
■manager's,  as  a  rule,  in  the  schools  take  so  much  personal 
interest  in  all  this  as  they  might  do  ?  — That  is  the  point ; 
they  do  not.  And  we  have  not  got  managers  sufficiently 
trained  and  educated  in  the  work.  We  have  not  enlisted 
the  sympathy  of  people  who  could  do  the  work  To 
secure  efficient  management  of  elementary  education  in 
all  its  phases,  social  and  pedagogical,  public  interest  must 
be  aroused,  and  public  interest  means  local  managers  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  schools,  the  children,  their 
homes,  and  the  opportunities  of  employment  at  the  limit 


of  school  age.  I  earnestly  hope  they  will  get  the  right 
people  as  managers  under  the  new  legislation  ;  I  hope 
that  the  new  education  authorities  will  be  able  to  get  people 
with  leisure  and  capacity. 

666.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  such  people  are  to 
be  found  ? — They  ought  to  be  found  ;  they  are  found. 

667.  {Mr.  LindseU.)  One  of  the  complaints  made,  I  now 
conclude,  is  that  managers  are  reduced  to  such  a  depend- 
ence on  authority  that  the  little  inflaenoe  they  possessed 
before  is  discouraged  rather  than  increased  ? — ^There  is 
much  of  that  feeling  about  at  present. 

668.  You  have  not  had  any  experience  of  the  work  of 
managers  yourself  under  the  new  Act  ? — From  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  attitude  of  the  new  authDritijs  in  the  country, 
I  have  every  hops  that  they  will  secure  the  best  material 
for  school  management.  I  hope  a  great  deal  from  the  new 
Act.  The  work  whish  has  been  done  in  ths  way  of  school 
management  his  bean  Qone  ver^  largely  by  the  great 
agencies,  Toynbee  Hall  and  Oxford  House,  in  the  East  End. 
We  owe  a  great  deal,  and  practically  all  that  has  been  done 
in  successful  management,  to  such  bodies — -Oxford  House, 
Balliol  House,  Toynbee  Hall,  Cambridge  House  in  Wal- 
worth, and  the  Women's  University  Settlement,  the  Ber- 
mondsey  Settlement,  but,  still,  those  are  small  instalments 
for  covering  a  great  problem.  They  are  great  examples, 
but  they  require  a  large  and  faithful  following  if  their  work 
is  to  reach  anything  like  completion. 

669.  Do  you  know  the  Notting  Hill  district  ? — Yes. 

670.  Do  you  know  the  Harrow  Mission  ? — I  know  of  it. 

671.  You  do  not  know  how  it  is  working  ? — I  have  heard 
of  it,  but  have  not  actually  come  into  contact  with  its 
workers.  In  Notting  Hill,  one  of  the  most  active  agencies 
is  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
That  is  the  one  of  the  very  few  organisations  which  can 
get  at  parents,  and  they  do  it  very  well.  I  was  at  Yar- 
mouth some  time  ago.  and  I  met  a  member  of  the  Board, 
a  doctor,  who  is  very  keen  on  these  things.  He  said  Yar- 
mouth was  small  enough  for  him  to  be  able  to  visit  the 
schools  himself,  and  that  when  he  saw  a  school  child  not 
in  proper  condition  he  was  able  to  put  into  action  the 
machinery  of  the  local  "  Prevention"  Committee,  and  so 
got  on  the  track  of  a  parent  who  was  neglecting  his  child, 
and  prosecuted  him  till  the  child  was  sent  to  school  in  a 
proper  condition.  That  was  an  ideal  condition  of  what 
could  be  done  under  proper  school  management. 

672.  With  regard  to  milk,  have  you  any  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  a  better  supply  of  milk  to  the  poor  town 
parent  ?  —We  have  this  Batlersea  scheme.  They  have 
opened  two  centres  at  which  they  supply  milk  at  rather 
considerable  cost.  It  is  a  costly  business,  the  humanising 
and  sterilising  of  milk. 

673.  It  was  the  sterilising  of  milk  I  referred  to. — It  is 
costly,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  poor  parents  will  take 
very  great  advantage  of  it.  It  will  be  the  well-to-do  pe  ipie 
who  are  likely  to  take  advantage  of  it,  who  could  very  well 
get  milk  without  the  help  of  the  bureau.  At  present 
the  steriUsing  and  the  humanising  of  milk  is  going  to  be  an 
expensive  process.  I  should  have  thought,  if  they  confined 
themselves  to  merely  distributing  the  raw  material  and 
seeing  that  taken  into  the  home,  that  itself  would  be  useful. 
I  have  seen  the  milk  sterilised  and  distributed  in  Mainz  in 
Germany.  I  was  there  a  few  months  ago.  The  nurses  go 
to  a  certain  street  corner,  where  bottles  are  waiting  to  be 
distributed  to  them  by  an  official,  and  they  take  them 
away  and  bring  the  empty  bottles  back. 

674.  You  know  nothing  of  a  clergyman  named  Eyre, 
in  Worcestershire  ? — No. 

675.  Do  youknow  about  the  milk  supplyof  Birmingham? 
— No.  Birmingham  contains  a  very  rough  element,  but  I 
have  not  discovered  any  conspicuous  degeneration  as 
compared  with  other  provincial  towns.  I  should  think 
when  we  have  dealt  with  London  degeneracy  the  country 
cases  will  not  ofier  great  difficulties. 

676.  {Mr.  Legge.)  You  mentioned  as  an  item  of  consola- 
tion the  rapid  recuperative  power  of  neglected  children. 
Your  view  would  be  supported  by  experience  in  industrial 
schools  and  orphanages,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

677.  You  said  that  your  experience  at  Norwood  went  to 
show  that  if  you  got  a  neglected  child  of  over  the  usual 
age  of  admission,  you  could  not  do  very  much  as  regards 
height — have  you  had  any  experience  to  show  that  that 
very  class  of  child  continues  growing  to  a  much  later 
age  than  the  normal  child  ?— I  will  put  it  to  you  in  this 
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way.  The  Norwood  old  bovs  go  out  to  camp  every  year 
with  other  Jewish  boy.?  from  other  schools.  Thjy  hive  a 
very  large  summer  camp  at  Deal.  Our  boy^  cover  the  age  of 
which  you  are  now  speaking.  Some  of  them  have  left 
school  and  some  have  not,  but  they  include  a  considerable 
number  of  adolescents;  our  boys  are  always  known  as  the 
"  Little  Nobs,"  the  little  Norwood  Old  Boys.  There  is  a 
general  impres3ion  among  their  colleagues  that  they  do 
not  pull  out  in  height  in  the  sense  that  you  are  suggesting. 

678.  You  ara  aware  that  there  are  ca^es  known  of 
soldier's  children  growing  up  to  the  age  of  t  .venty-eight  '! 
— Yes,  quite  so,  in  exceptional  cases,  but  one  would  not 
suggest  that  a?  a  sort  of  general  rule. 

679.  You  have  made  no  effort  at  Norwood  to  collect 
statistics  on  this  point  have  had  the  children  measured 
in  the  usual  way  ;  I  have  gone  no  further  than  that.  But 
what  I  say  is,  although  we  put  on  stamina,  although  we 
-can  apprentice  our  boys  and  they  go  through  their  appren- 
ticeship properly,  and  do  credit  to  themselves,  and  to 
«verybody  concerned  with  them,  as  regards  their  stamina, 
endurance,  and  capacity  for  work,  yet  we  cannot  pull  them 
out  as  big  as  the  Gravel  Lane  boys,  and  other  Jewish  boys, 
from  a  good  school  and  who  are  not  destitute.  What  I 
feel  is,  that  although  recuperation  can  take  place  to  a 
very  great  extent,  you  cannot  entirely  recover  the  height 
you  have  lost  at  an  early  age.  But  even  our  Norwood 
boys  we  have  turned  into  Dragoons  occasionally — confirm- 
ing Mr.  Legge's  suggestion. 

680.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  from  you  about  a 
school  of  industry  in  certain  centres  :  I  should  like  to  get 
that  proposal  into  a  more  ship-shape  form.  You  propose 
something  on  the  lines  of  a  day  industrial  school  ? — 
Approximately. 

681.  Now,  how  would  you  propose  that  the  child  should 
be  definitely  directed  to  enter  such  a  school  ? — I  should, 
first  of  all,  supply  places  in  the  way  they  were  provided 
at  Ponton  Road,  in  Lambeth.  The  School  Board  had  on 
their  hands  a  school  which  they  could  not  fill.  They 
wi?ely  turned  it  into  a  day  industrial  school.  There  are 
plenty  of  similar  caies  where  they  might  extend  industrial 
school  accommodation  much  more  than  they  have  done 
heretofore. 

682.  But  having  got  your  building  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  a  special  school  with  a  particular 
■curriculum,  you  would  get  the  children  directed  to  attend 
that  school  ? — The  teacher  would  do  what  h3  does  now 
as  regards  the  mentally-defective  scl^ols.  He  would 
receive  a  blank  form  from  the  School  Board,  and  on  this 
schedule  he  would  write  down  certain  names  of  children 
who  were  in  his  opinion  not  fit  to  take  the  ordinary 
curriculum.  The  medical  officer  might  supplement  that ; 
he  might  supply  a  supplementary  list,  or  complete  the  list 
with  the  teacher,  or  re-adjust  the  list :  at  any  rate  some 
such  list  would  be  formed.  It  seems  to  me  the  Board 
would  have  to  investigate  those  eases,  either  through 
special  visitors  or  throtigh  its  existing  visitors,  who  would 
investigate  the  home  circumstances  and  discover  which 
were  cases  for  industrial  treatment  and  which  were  not. 
Then  comes  the  question,  and  after  all,  it  is  a  legal  question, 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  order  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  school  in  accordance  with 
the  circurastances  of  the  neighbourhood  under  the  1876 
Act. 

683.  But  if  he  established  a  school  under  the  Act,  then 
the  ordinary  legal  process  would  apply ;  you  would  have 
to  go  to  the  court  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

684.  I  understood  your  suggestion  was  that  these  par- 
ticular schools  you  are  referring  to  should  not  be  day 
industrial  schools  technically  ? — They  should  not  be 
punitive  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

685.  They  should  not  be  under  the  Home  Office  ? — I 
do  not  mind  under  what  office  they  are;  I  think  that  is 
quite  immaterial. 

686.  It  makes  a  very  great  difference  from  the  point  of 
view  of  administration.  My  idea  was  that  you  thought 
the  Board  of  Education  might  allow  a  certain  school  to 
have  a  different  time-table  ? — Yes. 

687.  And  very  special  appliances  for  feeding  and  so  on  ? 
— Yes,  it  might  be  done  in  that  way. 

688.  The  Board  of  Education,  I  fancy,  have  power  to 

do  that  now,  but  my  point  was  ? — Whether  you  would 

like  the  thing  to  go  through  che  magistrate  or  not,  as  a 
.matter  of  fact  ? 


639.  Yes,  whether  your  suggestion  was  that  the  child  jpfg^jy^jj. 

shouli  bs  dire  to  1  simply  by  the  School  Atteadance  Com-  

mitcee? — I  feel  that  I  would  rather  it  went  through  the 
magistrate,  an  1  I  will  tell  yju  why.  Be3ause  if  a  boy 
knows  that  by  not  working,  and  by  lazine-is  and  neglect- 
ing himself,  he  is  likely  to  get  himself  put  into  a  school 
where  he  need  not  do  lessons,  bu  t  will  do  work,  he  will  do 
so,  an  1  you  will  get  those  places  crowded  with  undeserving 
cases.  The  parents  will  also  be  encouraged  co  provide 
cases  in  abundance,  when  the  feeling  that  neglect  on  their 
part  will  go  unpunished. 

690.  Have  you  heard  of  the  system  in  America,  and  also 
in  one  or  two  of  our  Colonies,  of  a  special  magistrate  to 
deal  with  children's  cases  ?— I  have  often  wished  we 
had  it. 

691.  You  approve  of  it  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  for  retired  school  inspestors  and  officials  to  do  that. 

692.  I  will  put  your  idea  in  this  way.  Would  this  be 
fair,  that  certain  districts  in  every  large  town  should  be 
schedule  1,  and  that  in  those  districts  the  school  authority 
should  estabhsh  a  s'hool  of  industry,  and  that  in  those 
districts  a  special  magistrate  should  be  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  cases  brought  before  him  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  which  you  have  des  ribed  ? — That  seems  a  very  good 
mechani.sm.  I  do  n  t  know  whether  legislation  is  neces- 
sary for  that.  I  woul  1  rither  accomplish  what  is  neces- 
sary withouc  legislati..n,  because  if  it  means  legislition  it 
may  take  lonj,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  the  opportunity 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  goo  1  shpping  away.  I  car.not 
discuss  this  question  from  the  legal  aspect,  but  I  sliould 
pref  er  such  measures  to  be  taken  as  would  not  involve 
fresh  legislation,  if  't  can  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of 
State's  order. 

693.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  You  can  get  the  school,  but  not 
the  child.  You  must  have  p^wer  under  the  Act  ? — It 
must  go  through  the  magistrate  at  present. 

694.  Yes,  it  must  go  through  the  magistrate  at  present ; 
he  can  only  give  an  order  when  a  parent  habitually  and 
without  reasonable  excuse  doe^  not  provide  education  for 
his  chil  l,  an  1  you  wish  to  add  when  he  does  not  provide 
sufficient  food '? — Yes,  food  and  clothing.  If  it  requires 
legislation  we  must  have  it,  but  if  iu  can  be  done  without, 
so  much  the  better. 

695.  {Mr.  Legge.)  The  only  exception  to  the  committal 
by  a  magistrate  is  where  a  parent  definitely  agrees  with 
the  school  authority  to  send  his  child  to  an  industrial 
school  ? — Yes.  New  legislation  might  be  recommended 
to  give  the  magistrate  authority,  the  option  of  deaUng 
with  these  cases  if  it  is  decided  that  he  does  not  now 
possess  it,  and  secondlj',  to  give  the  School  Authority 
power  to  admit  to  schools  of  industry  on  its  own  initiative 
which  it  certainly  does  no;  now  possess. 

696.  Just  one  other  point  about  the  day  industrial 
school ;  you  want,  as  you  stated  to  Mr.  Struthers,  pri- 
marily a  school  to  provide  food  ? — In  the  first  instance — 
not  primarily.    There  is  a  difference. 

697.  For  food,  for  clothing,  and  for  regularity  ?— Yes. 

698.  Also  you  wanted  to  provide  some  elasticity  in  the 
curriculum,  I  mean  for  the  class  of  children  which  you 
have  shown  in  those  photogi'aphs  ? — I  agree. 

699.  Their  intellects  will  be  improved  by  a  combination 
of  manual  occupation  with  manual  instruction  more 
than  by  giving  them  full  time  ? — Yes,  I  said  that  in  the 
course  of  my  evidence,  that  the  Three-R  Curriculum  is 
obviously  not  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children, 
and  what  we  wanted  was  more  instruction,  manual 
instruction,  special  instruction,  and  special  drills,  and 
instruction  in  cooking  and  housewifery. 

700.  You  miss  my  point.  There  is  a  difference  between 
occupation  and  instruction.  Now,  I  defy  you  to  keep  a 
child  for  three  hours  a  day  under  instruction  in  manual 
training ;  you  want  occupation.  You  must  have  some 
plain  sort  of  carpentry  along  with  your  manual  instruc- 
tion ? — Well  of  course. 

701.  That  is  what  I  wished  to  bring  out  ? — I  do  not 
mind  if  he  makes  a  hen  coop  or  dog  kennel  or  a  box. 

702.  Or  a  basket  ? — Or  a  basket.    It  need  not  be  Sloyd 
exercises. 

703.  Are  you  aware  of  the  Swedish  system  ? — No,  I 
have  not  been  in  Sweden. 

704.  Nor  Denmark  ? — No. 
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705.  Nor  Russia  ?— No. 

706.  Nor  Finland  ?— No. 

707.  There  is  a  system  in  vogue  there  of  children's 
workshops  ? — With  regard  to  children's  workshops  I 
should  like  to  offer  this  observation,  that  you  find  a  very 
considerable  section  of  our  community  which  is  always 
ready  to  rise  the  moment  it  scents  any  new  move  with 
regard  to  manual  instruction,  with  some  observation  of 
this  kind :  "  You  are  going  to  make  galley  slaves  of  these 
children."  Therefore  whatever  we  introduce  must  be 
under  a  proper  educational  scheme.  If  we  are  going  to 
let  them  make  hen  coops,  we  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
the  educational  value  of  that  to  the  people  who  are  ready 
to  fly  down  our  throats  with  the  galley  slave  argument. 
For  that  reason  I  should  lay  very  great  stress  on  keeping 
the  educational  notion  in  the  curriculum  all  through. 

708.  We  are  endeavouring  to  solve  that  in  the  Jewish 
Industrial  School  at  Hayes.  You  know  what  they  are 
doing  ? — Yes,  I  always  have  Hayes  in  mind  when  consider- 
in  i  this  point. 

709.  Now,  with  regard  to  lads'  clubs.  You  spcike  of 
them  as  an  agency  for  good  ? — Yes. 

710.  And,  no  doubt,  in  your  travels  about  the  country, 
you  have  seen,  as  I  have,  a  great  number  of  such 
excellent  institutions  ? — Yes. 

711.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  it  is  a  pity  that  all 
those  schools  should  be  working  more  or  lese  in  isolation  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

712.  You  think  their  power  would  be  increased  if  they 
were  more  organised  ? — I  continually  tell  those  managers 
whom  I  come  across  that  if  they  would  only  get  a  confer- 
ence for  that  purpose,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  if 
they  could  form  a  strong  active  federation.  The  Twentieth 
Century  League  is  a  move  in  this  direction,  and  I  learn 
that  there  is  a  Union  of  Girls'  Clubs  in  London  as  well.  1 
quite  agree,  and  lay  very  great  stress  on  that  point. 

713.  Further,  do  you  say  a  great  advantage  is  likely  to 
accrue  if  boys'  clubs  are  definitely  associated  wdth  particu- 
lar schools,  to  catch  up  the  children  leaving  the  schools  ? 
— It  would  be  most  excellent.  I  should  prefer  the  thing 
to  be  run  in  combination  with  evening  continuation 
schools,  and  I  should  like  the  club  to  be  the  recreative 
branch,  held  in  a  different  building. 

714.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  town  besides  Man- 
chester which  h  s  these  lady  health  visitors  ? — I  do  not. 

715.  You  have  spoken  a  good  deal  about  the  impor- 
tance yoa  attach  to  industrial  training  for  girls,  in  view 
of  their  health,  and  so  on  ? — Rather  industrial  occupations 
at  S3hool. 

716.  Now  you  wiU  be  interested  to  hear  that  your  idea 
as  to  the  fact  that  girls  are  in  physique  better  than  boys, 
in  certain  strata,  is  borne  out  by  two  physical  censuses 
I  have  had  among  industrial  sohools  and  reformatories  ? 
— I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

717.  To  get  this  industrial  training  for  girls,  would  you 
approve  of  a  system  whereby  girh,  and  even  boys,  could 
leave  an  ele  nentary  school  earlier  than  the  school  age — ■ 
earlier  than  the  legxl  term  of  the  lessons — a  system  by 
whi7h  they  could  do  so  by  permisiion  from  the  educational 
authority  of  the  district  ? — For  what  purpose  ? 

718.  That  the  girls  should  go  home  and  work  for  their 
mother,  rr  that  they  should  go  out  to  a  day  place.  Do 
you  not  think  that  if  the  mother  found  that  there  was  a 
really  decent  home  ready  for  her,  and  she  could  get  her 
girl  out  a  year  earlier  to  help  in  the  domestic  occupations 
of  the  home,  that  wouid  be  an  enormous  incentive  to 
those  on  the  border  Une,  between  the  lowest  of  the  classes 
and  that  class  who  wish  to  improve  their  homes  ?■ — I  do 
not  think  this  would  be  a  good  move.  I  think  that  that 
class  of  girl  would  probably  help  somebody  else  for  half  a 
crown  a  week,  ruin  her  own  health  for  a  pittance^ 

719.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  bad  for  the  girl  ? — 
I  think  it  would.  I  am  anxious  to  keep  these  girls  away 
from  ugly  circumstances  of  overstrain  of  their  homes  as 
long  as  ever  I  can. 

720.  But  they  go  home  every  night — I  am  speaking  of 
girls  in  ordinary  schools.  Why  not  give  the  manageress 
of  an  ordinary  elementary  day  school  the  same  powers 
of  licensing  girls  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  managers  of  a  day 
industrial  school  ? — Because  in  my  experience  I  have  seen 
a  great  many  girls  whose  health  and  constitution  have 


been  rumed  by  the  excess  or  work  piled  on  them  at  home 
by  their  own  wretched  partatis,  or  the  people  they  worked 
for  for  a  pittance. 

721.  But  the  licence  would  not  be  granted  except  after 
very  careful  investigation  by  the  school  authority  ?— 
That  would  not  suffice.  You  would  want  inspection  to 
see  it  was  done. 

722.  The  licence  could  be  revoked  ? — Then  you  would 
have  to  have  all  the  mechanism  of  the  sjchool  authority 
to  bring  the  child  to  school  again.  It  is  quite  bad  enough 
now  to  get  a  child  of  thirteen  into  school  nowadays, 
whose  parent  wishes  to  keep  him  or  her  away.  I  should 
offer  no  facility  to  parents  more  than  they  have  now.  If 
they  want  to  do  so  now  they  can  do  it  by  a  child  of  thirteen 
passing  the  labour  certificate  examination.  I  should 
afford  the  parents  no  further  facilities. 

723.  But  as  the  tendency  of  modern  legislation  goes, 
the  age  may  be  increased  to  fourteen.  Do  you  think  it  is 
a  wise  provision  that,  if  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  were  increased,  some  such  proviso  as  the  power 
of  licensing  should  be  given  ? — I  should  be  in  a  position 
to  answer  that  when  the  age  has  reached  fourteen. 

724.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Perhaps  Mr.  Legge  will  say  at 
what  age  he  contemplates  the  girls  leaving. 

725.  {Mr.  Legge.)  I  should  say  from  twelve  years  six 
months  ? — You  have  seen  from  my  height  statistics  that 
some  of  those  children  at  thirteen  are  no  bigger  than 
normal  children  of  nine. 

726.  I  am  not  speaking  necessarily  of  the  poorest  class 
of  girl  ?— You  are  talking  of  some  of  the  children  I 
measured  up  for  you  here.  A  child  thirteen  years  of  age 
who  is  only  of  the  size  of  a  nine-years-old  child  is  certainly 
not  one  that  you  would  encourage  to  leave  school  a  day 
earlier  than  necessary.    T  should  be  very  sorry  to  advise  it; 

727.  I  am  not  talking  of  her  leaving  school  earlier  ;  I 
am  talking  of  her  leaving  school  for  haK-time  ? — I  thought 
you  meant  for  entire  exclusion, 

728.  No  ? — You  are  speaking  of  the  restitution  of  half- 
time. 

729.  Under  carefully  guarded  circumstances  and  for 
domestic  employment  ? — -1  have  had  so  much  experience 
of  the  slavery  of  young  girls  in  the  homes  of  the  poorer 
neighbou'  hood  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  any 
attempt  to  slacken  the  fetters  of  the  elementary  school 
authority  over  these  children.  Any  instruction  in  domestic 
employment  must  come  through  the  school  authority 
until  the  present  legal  limit  of  school  age  is  attained.  I 
feel  that  it  is  the  least  deserving  parents,  in  the  majority 
of  case?,  who  would  press  for  the  exclusion  of  their 
children.  As  for  really  deserving  cases,  the  school 
authority  h  s  at  present  all  the  necessary  power,  in  that 
it  need  not  prosecute  a  parent  whose  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  merit  consideration  This  power  is  constantly 
being  increased. 

730.  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  ask  you,  and 
that  is  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  statistical  facts. 
Perhaps  you  could  tell  me  roughly  what  is  the  total 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  London  ? — I  will 
tell  you  in  a  moment. 

731.  Is  it  a  quarter  of  a  million  ? — It  is  many  more — 
three  quarters  of  a  million.  It  is  something  like  763,000 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

732.  If  you  only  wanted  to  get  physical  information  for 
those  children  for  statistical  purposes  do  you  think  50,000 
would  be  enough  ? — They  would,  for  the  purposes  of 
information, but  not  for  the  purposes  of  complete  statistics. 
You  would  get  a  great  deal  of  information  which  would 
be  of  enormous  value  by  these  simple  enquiries. 

733.  But  you  do  not  think  that  would  be  enough  for 
statistical  purposes  ? — I  could  not  say  till  we  had  taken 
the  statistics,  but  I  guarantee  to  say  you  would  get  ex- 
ceedingly useful  information  by  examining  even  20,000.  I 
should  ibe  inclined  to  encourage  the  examination  of  as 
many  as  the  ratepayers  would  permit  us  to  examine.  I 
should  prefer  to  examine  a  much  greater  number, 
but  I  think  we  could  get  very  valuable  information 
from  50,000. 

734.  One  final  question.  Do  you  think  that  we  would 
get  better  results  by  calling  for  information,  say  of  about 
50,000  out  of  a  total  number  of  three  quarters  of  a  million, 
taken  at  random,  or  by  selecting  two  ages  or  even  one 
age,  and  continually  hammering  away  at  that  one  age  and 
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getting  all  of  that  »g«(,  and  comparing  the  results  from 
period  to  period  ? — I  shouid  do  neither.  I  should  put 
the  thing  into  the  hands  of  the  most  competent  man  I 
could  find,  and  tell  him  to  use  his  discretion  and  take  out 
50,000  which  would  best  illustrate  the  points  which  he 
had  before  his  mind — which  would  best  bring  out  the 
information  he  was  seeking. 

735.  But  suppose  that  information  was  simply  height  ? 
— You  could  find  out  a  good  deal  byheigho  measurements 
of  50,000  children,  but  you  might  employ  the  opportunity 
by  gaining  as  much  more  information  as  possible. 

736.  Height  comes  into  my  mind  as  a  good  single  test  ? 
— With  regard  to  height,  I  cannot  advise  you  to  do  better 
than  I  have  done  myself.    I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 


done.    I  went  to  Johanna  Street,  whi  li  is  the  worst  £>,.  Eichholz 

school;  I  went  to  Notting  Hill,  St.  Clements  Eoad  School,  

which  turned  out  to  be  a  Uttle  better  ,lian  I  thought; 
then  I  went  to  an  ahen  immigrants'  school,  then  to  a 
school  improving  under  the  intiuence  of  the  London 
County  Council  buildings,  then  to  one  where  diill  has  been 
allowed  fuU  play  under  fairly  good  local  influence,  and 
then  the  very  best  schools  :  and  I  was  ;  ble  to  get  a  very 
good  sample  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  metropolis  at 
the  time  at  my  disposal.  The  height  measurements 
represent  something  like  10,000  children — twenty  here 
and  twenty  there.    I  had  not  time  to  do  more. 

737-8.  {Chairman.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  exhaustive  and  illuminating  evidence  ? — I  am  glad 
to  have  been  of  any  service. 


Dr.  James  Kerk,  M.D.,  called;  and  Examined. 


739.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  for  some  time  medical 
officer  to  the  London  School  Board,  and  before  that  you 
acted  in  a  similar  capacity  to  the  Bradford  School  Board  ? 
—Yes. 

740.  How  many  years  have  you  been  with  the  London 
School  Board  ? — Nearly  two  years  now,  and  I  was  nine 
years  at  Bradford. 

741.  You  have  given  a  great  deal  of  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Instruction  in  Scotland? 
— Yes,  I  gave  evidence  before  them. 

742.  In  which  you  went  into  what  you  deem  to  be  the 
causes  prejudicial  to  physical  development  in  school  life  ? 
— Yes,  I  took  that  up  as  the  thing  I  thought  would  be 
\iseful. 

743.  Upon  that  point  the  witness  who  has  just  with- 
drawn is  rather  inclined  to  join  issue  with  you  ? — I  did  not 
know  that. 

744.  He  does  not  think  that  there  are  any  causes  of 
deterioration  to  be  found  in  school  life  which  are  not  at 
any  rate,  very  easily  remediable.  Turning  to  the  precis 
of  your  evidence,  you  consider  that  there  are  no  existing 
statistics  generally  applicable  to  the  problem  that  we  are 
asked  to  attempt  to  solve  ? — -All  the  statistics  I  have 
examined  break  down  when  you  begin  to  look  into  them. 

745.  When  you  press  them  ? — They  are  unreliable. 

746.  For  anything  definite,  and  for  correct  opinions, 
you  think  we  must  look  to  the  collection  of  data  in  the 
future  ? — You  must  collect  your  data  with  a  view  to  that. 

747.  You  advocate  the  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  children,  selected  from  London,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
auch  data  ? — Yes.  I  thought  that  having  regard  to  causes 
and  errors  of  experiment  and  things  like  that,  50,000 
children  would  be  just  as  good  as  a  census  of  the  whole 
lot,  provided  you  did  not  select  your  50,000  in  any  specific 
way. 

748.  Provided  they  were  fairly  representative  of  the 
whole  ? — Yes. 

749.  And  this  card  which  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  furnish  us  with,  if  filled  in,  would  provide  the  material 
for  that  ? — That  was  a  card  which  I  suggested  recently 
to  the  School  Board,  but  they  have  postponed  the  matter. 

750.  What  reason  had  they  for  neglecting  your  sugges- 
tion ?  Because  they  are  in  a  moribund  condition  ? — There 
are  sqme  doubts  about  their  legal  powers,  and  it  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  moribund  condition, 
as  you  say.  There  was  considerable  opposition  on  the 
part  of  certain  members,  who  said  it  was  not  the  function 
■of  the  Board  to  investigate  this  matter ;  they  had  to  do 
with  education. 

751.  The  past  history  of  the  School  Board  has  not  shown 
them  to  be  very  particular  about  legal  powers,  has  it  ? — 
In  this  case  they  were. 

75i!.  The  condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  this  kind  would  be  a  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  would  it  not  ? — Of  course  this  could  be  done 
without  having  medical  inspection  of  schools.  This 
practically  means  the  medical  inspection  of  scholars. 

753.  Of  this  class  ? — Yes,  a  superficial  medical  inspec- 
tion. 

754.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  general  medical  inspection 
of  schools  ? — I  think  there  should  be  some  medical  control 
and  oversight  of  schools  and  school  work. 


755.  Dr.  Eichholz  was  advocating  a  similar  plan.    Do    Dr.  K 

you   think   that  if  the   worst  type    of    schools,  said   

to  be  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  were  made  subject  to  such 

an  examination,  that  would  be  sufficient  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  ? — Well,  I  daresay  that  would  be  useful. 

756.  You  would  like  to  make  it  more  general  ? — There 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  school  quite  apart  from  actual  ill- 
health  of  children  that  wants  medical  supervision,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  medical  inspection  of  every  school 
really.    Every  school  should  have  some  medical  approval. 

757.  I  suppose  it  would  be  sufficient  to  place  upon  the 
teacher  the  obligation  to  report  to  the  medical  staff  of  the 
school  authoiity  any  abnormal  cases,  or  any  cases  which 
seemed  to  indicate  phj  sicai  weakness  ? — The  majority 
have  not  a  medical  stall. 

758.  But  it  should  be  ma  ie  incumbent  upon  every 
school  authority  to  have  such  ? — Yes. 

759.  You  think  that  is  the  first  step  towards  any  iuj- 
provement  ? — Yes.  The  teachers  will  not  see  anything 
wrong  unless  it  is  pointed  out. 

760.  Their  own  knowledge  is  very  deficient  io  begin 
with,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

761.  That  might  be  improved  by  the  Board  of  Education 
insisting  upon  a  knowledge  of  school  hygiene  entering 
very  prominently  into  the  quaUfications  for  teaoher- 
ship  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  very  important. 

762.  Will  you  explain  how  you  thijik  this  card  inquiry 
should  be  carried  out? — Probably  records  from  50,000 
children  would,  in  London,  give  as  useful  results  as  a 
census  of  all  the  children,  at  one-twelfth  the  cost.  1 
recently  suggested  that  such  an  examination  should  be 
carried  out,  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  under  existing 
circumstances  to  postpone  it,  and  probably  the  results 
will  be  more  valuable  when  we  can  take  the  children  in 
all  elementary  schools  instead  of  only  those  in  the  board 
schools.  The  method  suggested  for  carrying  out  this 
work  was  by  recording  the  facts  about  each  child  on  a  card. 
The  record  on  each  card  gives  the  means  of  noting  the 
child's  (a)  educational  position ;  (6)  physical  condition  ; 
(c)  social  status.  The  relation  of  the  various  factors  could 
have  been  deduced  from  the  answers.  The  great  difficulty 
of  assessmg  the  various  points  inquired  about  was  got  over 
by  using  a  system  of  marks  from  one  to  five  for  any  parti- 
cular quality.  The  average  mark,  3,  represented  a  normal 
condition ;  2  was  distinctly  below,  as  4  was  distinctly 
better  than  normal;  5  represents  a  most  excellent  condi- 
tion ;  and  1  represents  a  condition  so  bad  that  immediate 
remedy,  if  possible,  is  required.  The  data  for  obtaining 
the  child's  educational  position  is  given  by  the  teacher, 
who  is  directed  to  fill  in  the  child's  name  and  address  on 
the  card,  and  then,  using  no  words,  only  Arabic  numbers, 
to  mark  answers  to  the  following — I  may  say  that  the  girls' 
cards  are  white,  and  the  boys'  cards  blue. 

763.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  Salford  School  Board  are 
undertaking  a  census  based  upon  such  lines  ?  We  have 
heard  so  ? — They  have  examined  a  few  children,  but  i  do 
not  think  it  is  on  such  lines  exactly. 

764.  The  cards  appear  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  yours  ? 
— These  are  the  questions  on  the  cards,  which  are  returned 
by  the  child's  teacher: — 

Child's  name. 

Child's  address. 

Age  (in  years  and  months). 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Kerr.  Date  of  birth. 

 Standard  in  school  (not  class  or  division  cf  standard). 

Mental  condition  (as  estimated  by  the  child's  own 
teache;'). 

Visual  acuity  (as  entered  in  Reg;st,er). 

Hearing  (teacher's  estimate). 
The  social  status  is  obtained  by  the  School  Attend  nc3 
Department,  the  officer's  record  using  x  for  "  Ye,-,"  o  for 
"  No,"  and  ?  for  "  Not  ascertaiaed." 

Is  the  father  living  at  home  ? 

Is  the  mother  living  at  home  ? 

Is  either  parent  foreign  born  ? 

Does  the  mother  chiefly  work  away  from  home  ? 

How  many  others  (including  the  child)  are  in  the 
family  ? 

How  many  rooms  does  the  family  occupy  ? 

The  physical  condition  is  gone  ii.to  by  a  medical 
examiner,  who  notes  :  — 

Condition  of  clothing — (a)  sufficiency  ;  (b)  superficial 

cleanliness  ;  (c)  footgear. 
Height  without  shoes,  to  nearest  centimetre. 
Weight  without  shoes  to  nearest  tenth  of  kilogram. 

He  also  fills  up  spaces  as  to  the  condition  of  (a)  hair  ;  (&) 
cervical  lymphatic  glands ;  (c)  teeth  ;  (d)  throat  and  nose ; 
(e)  ears;  (/)  general  nutrition;  (gr)  vaccination  marks. 

In  this  scheme  the  enquiries  have  been  redu  ed  to  the 
lowest  number  possible,  and  yet  nothing  of  importance  is 
omitted.  Some  questions  suggested,  such  as  the  father's 
earnings,  it  is  perfectly  futile  to  attempt  to  obtain,  and 
any  inquiry  directed  to  the  parents'  habits  would  be  re- 
sented. The  only  question  here  of  which  the  answer  might 
be  unreliable  i;  the  "  number  of  rooms  "  occupied  by  the 
family  (including  lodgers,  etc.),  but  it  is  of  such  usefulness 
in  relation  to  other  points  that  it  is  worth  attempting  to 
obtain.  The  School  Attendance  Officers  can  probably 
here  get  as  accurate  answers  as  anyone.  The  cost  of  such 
an  inquiry,  extending  over  six  months  and  embracing 
50,000  children,  I  estimated  as  from  £600  to  £700.  It 
should  be  carried  out  decennially.  From  this  inspection 
the  data  to  guide  and  correct  our  impressions  could  be 
derived,  and  also  suggestions  of  value  to  the  sanitarian  as 
well  as  the  educationalist.  It  is  probable  that  the  data 
from  such  an  inquiry  will  materially  alter  schooling  below 
Standard  II. 

765.  You  say  these  particulars  should  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  number  ? — Yes. 

766.  You  think  none  of  these  particulars  could  be  ob- 
tained without  a  medical  investigation  ? — You  could 
omit  all  the  medical  inquiry,  and  make  the  teachers 
measure  the  height  and  weight,  but  the  results  to  be 
obtained  from  such  an  investigation  would  be  very  trivial 
compared  with  what  are  required. 

767.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  chest  measure- 
ment ? — I  have  left  that  out. 

768.  You  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  value  ? — It  is  of  value, 
but  it  would  take  so  much  trouble  to  get  accurate  results 
from  it  that  I  think  it  would  be  better  left  out  here.  It 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  inquiry  enormously  having 
to  do  that. 

769.  You  would  propose  that  an  inquiry  of  this  sort 
should  be  carried  out  decennially  with  a  view  to  the  results 
being  compared  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  that  gives  you 
a  means  of  comparing  children  in  different  districts. 

770.  You  do  not  think  that  as  a  supplement  to  this,  if 
not  as  a  substitute  for  it,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  record 
certain  anthropometric  facts  about  every  child  when  he 
or  she  enters  school  and  leaves  school,  or  even  at  every 
year  of  school  life,  with  a  view  to  testing  development  in 
individual  cases  ? — Who  would  record  these  facts  ? 

771.  Would  it  not  be  possible  that  school  registers  should 
have  columns  inserted  in  them  in  which  the  barest  minimum 
of  what  is  required  could  be  collected  and  reported  from 
year  to  year  ? — One's  experience  of  that  kind  of  thing  is 
that  teachers  do  not  do  it  well. 

772.  Of  course  they  are  not  properly  equipped  for  the 
task  at  present  ? — The  teachers  cannot  do  it,  that  is  the 
point. 

773.  Could  not  they  be  easily  made  to  do  it  ? — It 
could  be  part  of  their  training,  and  if  in  each  school  we 
had  a  teacher  who  was  practically  a  sanitarian  in  an 
elementary  way  we  could  do  a  great  deal  more. 

774.  That  is  not  an  ideal  which  is  impossible  to  attain, 
is  it  ? — No,  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  think  is  most 
nec:ssary. 


775.  That  would  give  us  automatically,  and  without 
any  special  machinery,  all  that  we  want,  continuously 
preserved  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  record  which  could  be  kept. 

776.  You  hold — and  this  is,  of  course,  confirmatory  of 
what  Dr.  Eichholz  has  told  us — that  a  large  number  of 
children  are  permanently  damaged  before  school  age? — Yes.. 
Then  as  to  what  is  noticed  during  school  visits,  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  children  for  whom  the  present 
school  provision  does  not  seem  the  best  possible.  In  the 
first  place,  a  number,  whose  proportion  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  come  into  school  between  three  and  five  already 
permanently  damaged  ;  of  these  a  small  proportion  have 
congenital  defects,  some  are  the  offspring  of  apparently 
quite  healthy  people,  many  are  from  parents  who  ought 
never  to  have  had  children.  We  frequently  see  feeble- 
minded mothers  coming  to  school  about  their  defective 
children,  or  mothers  who  tell  of  feeble-minded  husbands 
loafing  at  home.  Where  a  perfectly  definite  cause  can 
be  assigned,  which  is  infrequent,  syphilis  is  the  most 
evident. 

777.  We  heard  from  Dr.  Eichholz  that  syphilis  was 
as  a  rule  attributed  where  no  definite  cause  could  b& 
assigned.  You  heard  him  say  that,  I  think  ? — I  heard 
him  say  that.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  I  think  if  one 
has  had  considerable  clinical  experience  of  medical  cases 
and  medical  treatment  one  is  able  to  assign  syphilis  de- 
finitely. Where  a  perfectly  definite  cause  can  be  assigned, 
syphilis  becomes  most  evident  about  the  middle  of  school 
life,  and  defects  of  brain,  eye,  or  ear  are  not  rarely  as- 
sociated with  other  signs  hold  to  be  characteristic  of  this 
taint.  A  certain  small  number  become  nearly  blind, 
nearly  stone-deaf,  and  frequently  feeble-minded  during 
school  life  from  the  development  of  the  inherited  disease. 
The  majority  of  cases  of  inherited  disease  of  that  sort  pass- 
unnoticed  in  school,  not  much  harmed,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  inherited  syphilis  is  responsible 
for  a  much  larger  amount  of  gross  defects  and  permanent 
ill-nutrition  among  children  than  can  be  definitely  as- 
signed to  it.    The  disease  should  be  properly  controlled, 

778.  What  share  do  you  attribute  to  alcohol  ? — Other 
causes  are  more  indefinite  and  difficult  to  assign.  Alcohol, 
which  overshadows  all  other  injurious  things  except 
ignorance,  in  the  child's  environment,  is  also  commonly 
stated  in  family  histories,  especially  in  connection  with 
feeble-mindedness  and  epilepsy,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
definitely  assign  its  position  as  a  cause  of  hereditary 
defects. 

779.  It  is  not  easily  detected  ? — No.  So  many  people 
are  alcoholic,  and  so  many  people  talk  about  alcohol, 
that  you  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  their  history.  That 
is  really  what  it  comes  to.  In  cases  not  apparently  of 
congenital  origin,  bad  feeding  (I  use  the  term  bad  feed- 
ing instead  of  insufficient  feeding),  and  general  neglect,, 
seem  common,  probably  from  inability  to  assign  other 
reasons  in  one's  mind.  You  see  that  a  child  is  badly  fed,, 
but  you  do  not  know  why  the  child  is  as  it  is  very  often. 
In  early  school  life  a  large  place  mu  t  be  assigned  to  de- 
bility and  ill-nutrition  after  coatigious  diseases.  Th& 
abolition  of  Article  101*  of  the  C  de  will,  I  am  afraid, 
still  further  enlarge  this  group. 

780.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  We  hive  still  that  Article.  We 
have  not  sufficient  evidence  of  fraul  to  abolish  it. 

781.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  We  do  not  prevent  the  closing  of 
a  school  on  medical  authoritv.  It  was  only  that  we  fovmd 
there  was  so  much  abuse  of  it. 

782.  (Chairman.)  It  kept  a  child  away  without  detri- 
ment to  the  school  ? — It  helped  to  keep  a  child  out  of 
school  during  illness  and  for  some  time  after,  and  the 
teachers  did  not  squeeze  the  child  into  school.  Measles 
and  whooping  cough  for  young  children  are  often  as  de- 
pressing and  sometimes  more  lasting  in  after  effects  than 
influenza  on  their  elders.  For  some  time  after  these 
diseases,  and  so  too  after  mumps,  children  seem  liable  to- 
all  kinds  of  ill  and  infections,  probably  from  depressed 
vitality.  Some  nervously  disposed  children  of  fine  tex- 
ture seem  to  fall  into  the  condition  of  low  vitality  almost 
as  a  permanency.  It  takes  aU  their  time  for  such  children 
to  merely  maintain  growth,  and  they  are  unequal  to  school 
work  under  present  conditions.  They  are  not  merely 
insufficiently  fed,  but  other  causes  are  at  work.  They 
form  a  considerable  proportion  of  a  group  of  children, 
who  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  amongst  school  atten- 
dance cases  ;  children  who  do  not  go  to  s'eep  easily,  in  the 
morning  can  scsrcely  be  wakened,  have  little  or  no  desire 
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for  breakfast,  often  are  sick  before  going  or  on  getting  to 
school,  and  suffer  much  from  headache,  some  in  the  morn- 
ing, some  in  the  afternoon. 

783.  You  think  school  attendance  in  such  cases  is  dis- 
tinctly injurious  ? — The  condition  is  much  aggravated  by 
school  attendance  and  ameliorated  by  exemption.  The 
name  of  "  Infantile  neurasthenia  "  has  been  applied,  but 
the  symptoms  are  chiefly  of  school  origin,  and  partly  due 
to  badly  ventilated  classrooms,  and  partly  to  the  irrational 
amount  and  kind  of  work  demanded  from  infant  scholars. 
A  child  of  five  will  learn  to  ride  the  bicycle  in  a  day,  but 
will  take  a  year  to  write.  Education  in  the  growing  child 
depends  on  giving  plenty  of  work  to  the  proper  parts  of 
the  brain  ;  96  per  cent,  or  97  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  brain  is  gained  by  the  age  of  seven  ;  before  that  age 
growth  is  its  chief  duty,  function  afterwards. 

784.  You  would  suggest  a  particular  class  of  school  for 
those  children  ? — The  conditions  of  debility  and  ill-nutri- 
tion in  school  life  predispose  to  consumption  later.  This 
is  a  disease  whose  incidence  and  fatality  falls  after  the 
period  of  active  vegetative  growth,  and  consequently  it 
is  quite  a  rarity  among  elementary  school  childreii, 
although  the  soil  for  i'ts  later  growth  may  be  preparing 
there.  Quite  apart  from  the  class  of  feeble-minded  are 
children  whose  backwardness  is  due  to  prolonged  absence 
through  illness  or  frequent  disorders  of  various  kinds, 
Many  children  with  long-lasting  or  permanent  defects  in 
vision,  not  amounting  co  blindness,  or  with  hardness  of 
hearing,  and  some  with  slowly  acting  brains,  or  brains 
only  capable  of  simpler  actions  than  most,  can  never 
manage  the  complete  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  school, 
but  would  all  suffer  materially,  or  might  even  be  unjustly 
treated  if  put  into  special  classes.  For  this  class  of  back- 
ward and  debilitated  child,  which  must  rim  up  to  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  school  population,  a  simpler 
type  of  school  is  required. 

785.  Do  you  mean  10  per  cent  all  over  the  country,  or 
in  those  areas  where  the  physical  conditions  are  most  de- 
pressed ? — I  should  say  10  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  school 
population  all  over  the  country,  at  any  rate  in  the  first 
half  of  school  life,  require  some  consideration  on  account 
of  debility  and  backwardness  from  various  causes — some 
simpler  education  than  the  ordinary  Board  School  attempts 
to  give  them.  A  simpler  type  of  school  is  required,  with 
a  modified  curriculum,  having  more  elementary  and  con- 
crete teaching  in  few  subjects,  much  manual  and  graphic 
work  with  frequent  changes,  and  as  little  sitting  in  desks 
as  possible.  Classes  should  be  half  the  size  of  those  in  the 
ordinary  school,  and  there  should  be  a  minimum  floor  space 
and  cubic  content  of  at  least  half  as  much  again  per  head 
as  in  the  ordinary  school. 

786.  Those  schools  would  be  distinctly  more  expen- 
sive ? — Yes,  considerably  more  costly.  At  the  same  time 
they  would  diminish  the  strain  on  the  ordinary  schools 
somewhat,  and  possibly  improve  their  efficiency. 

787.  Do  you  think  that  that  improvement  would  be  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  cost  ? — Such  schools  would  do 
great  good  to  the  population  by  giving  the  weakly  a  chance 
to  pull  up,  and  would  help  at  a  comparatively  early  age  to 
a  classification  on  a  basis  of  physical  and  mental  capacities 
without  any  possibility  of  injustice,  for  a  child  who  went 
into  this  simpler  intermediate  school  and  gained  ground, 
could  return  to  the  ordinary  school,  whilst  one  who  was 
suited  here  would  do  better  by  the  end  of  school  life  than 
from  skulking  neglected  in  the  ordinary  school ;  one  who 
could  not  keep  up  here  would  soon  be  certified  for  one  of 
the  Special  Day  or  Residential  Schools  under  the  various 
Education  Actsj 

788.  Are  we  to  understand  bj  this  class  of  school  what 
Dr.  Eichholz  calls  a  school  of  industry  '! — I  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Eichholz  had  a  somewhat  similar  idea  in  his  head, 
only  his  method  of  selection  was  totally  different.  The 
method  of  selection  for  a  school  like  this  would  depend 
on  the  school  inspectors,  and  these  schools  would  be  under 
much  more  careful  medical  supervision  than  the  others. 

789.  That  would  avoid  the  legal  difficuty  ?— This  is 
simpler. 

790.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  This  is,  t-imply  classifying  the  ex- 
isting schools  ? — The  point  is  to  suit  the  curriculum  to 
the  child  instead  of  the  child  to  the  curriculum. 

791.  (Chairman.)  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  feeding  ? 
— That  could  come  in  here. 
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792.  You  would  hke  to  adjust  the  school  to  the  physical  _g'err. 

and  mental  condition  of  the  child  ? — Yes,  to  suit  10  

per  cent,  of  the  weaker  children.  In  addition  to  these 
children  are  another  group  of  semi-invalids  of  long  dura- 
tion, some  in  London  in  the  ordinary  schools,  some  in 

cripple  schools,  some  at  home  excluded  and  neglected 
more  or  less,  some  in  hospitals.  These  children  include : 
(1)  Exceedingly  debiUtated,  anaemic,  and  underfed  or  im- 
properly fed  children,  who  have  often  come  through 
infectious  diseases  badly.  In  the  poorer  districts  of  Lon- 
don children  seem  to  get  four  or  five  diseases  one  after  the 
other,  which  is  a  much  greater  tax  on  their  vitality  than 
on  the  vitahty  of  children  of  better  class  people.  Then 
these  children  also  include :  (2)  Many  sufferers  from 
chronic  bone  and  joint  (spine,  hip,  etc.)  diseases,  from 
various  tubercular  diseases  of  glands,  and  other  troubles 
of  similar  nature  ;  (3)  A  few  cases  of  very  troublesome 
eye,  throat,  or  nose  troubles,  often  frequently  recurrent, 
and  generally  associated  with  catarrhal  diseases  due  to 
bad  hygienic  conditions  ;  (4)  Some  offensive  cases,  especi- 
ally ozoena  (nasal)  and  otitis,  where  daily  or  more  frequent 
syringing  and  treatment  is  necessary,  but  at  present  never 
obtained  ;  (5)  A  few  rheumatic  cases,  with  chorea  and 
other  disturbances  ;  (6)  Some  chronic  skin  cases  ;  (7) 
Some  children  who  require  treatment  and  education  to 
establish  cleanly  habits.  I  have  seen  cases  of  practically 
every  one  of  these  this  week  which  we  have  had  troubl« 
with  in  the  schools.  These  are  all  cases  frequently  met, 
where  the  ordinary  school  attendance  will  retard  recovery 
or  do  harm,  and  where  exemption  means  a  continuance  of 
home  conditions,  ensuing  months  or  years  of  ill-health. 

793.  You  think  a  combination  of  a  country  hospital 
and  school  would  be  desirable  in  certain  cases  ? — Yes, 
something  of  the  sort.  A  combination  of  hospital  and 
school  is  required  where  care,  feeding,  medical  attendance 
and  the  requisite  nursing  and  cleanhness,  along  with  edu- 
cational control  and  discipline  in  good  country  or  seaside 
air,  could  be  got  for  periods  of  three  to  six  months,  or 
longer  if  necessary.  Such  an  estabhshment  should  mean 
the  stopping  of  a  very  considerable  leakage  into  inva- 
lidism, which  the  ordinary  hospitals  cannot  deal  with. 

794.  Do  you  think  that  many  such  establishments 
would  be  required  ? — Possibly  five  or  six  near  London 
would  be  required  to  start  the  thing.  Of  course  it  would 
be  rather  costly. 

795.  Do  you  share  the  opinion  ')f  Dr.  Eichholz  that  ths 
condition  of  London  is  no  doubt  worse  than  anywhere 
else,  and  that  if  the  evils  in  London  are  dealt  with  syste- 
matically and  successfully  the  rest  of  the  country  does  not 
present  a  problem  of  remarkable  difficulty  ? — The  matter 
is  presented  in  a  more  massive  way  here  than  anywhere 
else. 

796.  He  appeared  to  think  that  the  conditions  are  more 
acute  in  London  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  in  individual 
cases  ;  I  do  not  think  you  find  individuals  here  worse  than 
those  in  other  places  ;  but  you  find  more  of  them. 

797.  You  do  not  think  the  type  is  worse  ? — The  type 
is  not  worse,  but  you  get  more  in  one  school  in  one  dis- 
trict. 

798.  Dr.  Eichholz  thought  the  type  was  worse  ? — I  do 
not  agree  with  him.  They  impress  one  more  here,  of 
course,  because  you  go  to  a  school  and  see  half-a-dozen 
hunch  backed  boys  at  once.  That  is  the  way  it  impresses 
one  so  much,  I  think.  Lastly,  I  think  that  for  a  place 
like  London  we  want  a  central  residential  establishment, 
a  kind  of  laboratory,  for  observation  and  study  of  strange 
and  abnormal  cases,  where  complete  examinations,  not 
only  of  physical  conditions  but  of  nervous  reactions  and 
physiological  pecuharities  could  be  followed  out. 

799.  Do  you  think  that  should  be  estabUshed  by  the 
school  authority,  or  do  you  think  the  State  should  do  it  ? — 
It  does  not  matter  who  estabhshes  it  in  London. 

800.  The  question  is,  which  will  work  it  most  effi- 
ciently ? — I  think  the  school  authority  would  be  most 
efficient  for  London.  The  scientific  study  of  details  of 
educational  methods  in  relation  to  children's  health  and 
development  can  only  be  managed  in  an  institution  of  such 
a  kind.  Such  provision  is  what  is  wanted  for  the  complete 
handhng  of  the  mass  of  children  to  be  seen  in  London. 

801.  Then  you  give  a  list  of  the  other  detrimental  con- 
ditions you  think  exist  in  elementary  schools  ?— Yes.  I 
have  said  nothing  of  the  infectious  disease  or  dirt  con- 
tagions which  are  so  abundant  in  London,  as  we  have 
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machinery  for  dealing  with  them,  if  people  wanted  to  be 
clean,  or  of  the  possibility  of  providing  rapid  free  diagnosis 
for  cases  of  infectious  disease.  The  ordinary  harmful  school 
conditions  may  just  be  mentioned,  so  that  they  can  be 
taken  up  if  required.  The  method  of  the  usual  infant 
teaching  is  much  too  fine  in  hand  and  eye  adjustments  re- 
quired, and  leads  to  nervous  strain  as  a  routine  part  of 
education  at  this  age,  and  to  permanent  habits  of  close  eye 
work  with  stoop  and  contracted  chest.  The  work  expected 
from  young  children  is  also  of  too  accurate  a  nature. 

802.  On  several  of  those  points  Dr.  Eichholz  took  a 
view  which  is  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  yours.  He 
appeared  to  think  that  the  defects  as  to  ventilation  were 
merely  due  to  the  ignorance  of  teachers,  or  their  reluctance 
to  make  use  of  such  opportunities  of  ventilation  as  the 
school  enjoyed  ? — I  know  about  all  that. 

803.  Are  you  inclined  to  say  that  a  great  many 
schools  are  defective  structurally  in  point  of  ventilation  ? 
• — Practically  all  schools  are  defective  in  point  of  ventila- 
tion. 

803.  Even  those  of  the  newest  type  ? — I  would  exclude 
from  that  statement  a  few  schools  scattered  here  and  there 
which  have  been  erected  in  the  last  few  years. 

809.  You  advocate  mechanical  ventilation  ? — Yes,  it 
is  necessary.  You  can  keep  a  school  naturally  ventilated 
if  you  tike  great  care  ;  by  investigating  and  working  in 
it  yourself  you  can  improve  the  results  ;  but  the  teachers 
will  never  get  such  results. 

810.  They  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
do  it  ? — That  is  so.  The  ventilation  of  practically  all 
schools — I  do  not  mean  every  one — is  defective.  No 
"  natural  "  methods  are  sufficient,  and  schoolrooms  should 
be  required  to  be  ventilated  sd  that  the  carbonic  acid 
present  should  never  exce?-^  a  total  of  ten  volumes  per 
10,000.  This  is  a  condition  perfectly  capable  of  fulfil- 
ment if  required. 

811.  By  mechanical  means  ? — Yes,  by  mechanical 
means. 

812.  You  think  children  are  kept  too  long  at  their 
desks  ?  Upon  t  lat  point  Dr.  Eichholz  is  inclined  to  join 
issue  with  you  ? — I  tliink  there  is  too  much  continuous 
desk  work  ;  and  bad  attitudes,  the  relic  of  habits  neces- 
sarily acquired  in  the  infant  school,  are  invariable.  Fre- 
quent short  daily  exercises  to  remove  fatigue  products  are 
required.  I  would  also  say  that  there  is  no  genez'al  pro- 
vision for  the  testing  of  visual  acuity.  95  per  cent,  of  over 
a  thousand  infants  between  the  ages  of  six  and  six  and  a- 
half  managt'*'  to  get  normal  visual  acuity  in  London, 
whilst  in  the  standards  10  per  cent,  are  found  with  vision 
not  exceeding  one-third  normal  Mouth  breathing  and  all 
its  evils  remains  common  and  uncorrected.  That  is  a 
serious  condition  predisposing  to  disease  and  materially 
affecting  the  prospects  of  life. 

813.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  instances  of  children's 
eyesight  being  forced  to  a  fatal  extent  ? — The  conditions 
which  exist  in  infant  schools  are  fatal  to  the  eyesight. 
The  majority  of  children  go  through  them  without  much 
damage,  but  any  children  who  have  the  tendency  to  weak 
sight  are  sure  to  succumb.  The  conditions  are  bad  for 
infants'  eyesight  in  every  way ;  the  work  is  too  fine. 

814.  No  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
could  correct  that  ? — Oh,  yes.  If  the  teacher  refused  to  set 
infants  to  do  fine  work,  but  let  them  go  to  the  blackboard 
and  do  coarse  work,  that  would  correct  it.  We  measured 
those  children  to  whom  I  have  referred  with  very  great 
care,  and  with  tremendous  trouble,  three  times  over,  and 
95  per  cent,  of  them,  as  I  have  said,  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  six  and  a-half ,  managed  to  get  normal  visual  acuity, 
that  is  only.  5  per  cent,  of  young  infants  at  that  age  were 
defective.  But  in  the  standards,  in  the  ordinary  school 
children  beyond  the  infant  department,  we  found  that  10 
per  cent,  had  exceedingly  defective  vision. 

815.  That  is  owing  to  undue  pressure  upon  infants  ? — I 
cannot  say  it  is  due  entirely  to  that. 

816.  You  think  it  is  largely  due  to  that  ? — It  is  partly 
due  to  that.  The  only  place  where  I  think  there  is  any 
real  tax  on  the  eyesight  is  the  infant  school.  I  do  not 
consider  that  there  is  any  real  tax  in  the  upper  schools. 

817.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Those  conditions  refer  to  book 
work  ? — Book  work,  sewing,  and  some  of  the  kindergarten 
work. 


818.  That  is  common  to  both  boys  and  girls  ? — -Practi- 
cally.   They  do  a  lot  of  drawing  in  Uttle  books. 

819.  {Chairman.)  Then  how  do  you  sum  up  ? — First  I 
should  say  that  the  teachers  as  a  body  are  comparatively 
ignorant  of  hygienic  principles.  The  sum  of  the  matter 
is  that  these  conditions  in  the  schools,  as  also  the  condi- 
tions of  ignorance  and  neglect  in  the  homes,  can  only  be 
met  by  increased  knowledge.  The  permeating  influence 
of  education  must  begin  in  the  schools.  Hygienic  know- 
ledge is  necessary  for  both  teachers  and  inspectors,  and  a 
premium  should  be  put  on  its  possession.  It  should  be 
a  necessity  for  the  teacher's  qualification,  because  no  one 
is  fit  to  take  care  of  a  school  without  it.  Hygienic  condi- 
tions in  thedaily  conduct  of  theschool  should  be  a  condition 
if  grant  is  to  be  given,  but  most  of  the  inspectors  have  had 
no  training  in  these  matters.  I  beheve  the  development  of 
a  "  sanitary  conscience  "  is  a  more  important  affair  to  the 
State  than  any  educational  topic  which  has  been  discussed 
for  a  generation,  but  the  first  steps  towards  this  have 
scarcely  been  taken.    The  three  points  I  suggest  are : — 

(1)  Increased  care  by  separation  and  treatment,  both 
educationally  and  hygienically,  of  the  already  damaged  ; 

(2)  The  necessity  of  hygienic  knowledge  for  teachers  and 
inspectors ;  and  (3)  The  "  sanitary  conscience "  as  a 
school  ideal. 

820.  {Chairman.)  That  is  rather  an  abstract  question. 

821.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  In  your  card  you  make  provision 
for  the  taking  of  weight  ? — Yes. 

822.  I  infer  from  that  that  you  take  the  weight  with 
clothes  on,  as  you  say  "  with  shoes  removed  "  ? — ^Yes. 

823.  Is  not  taking  the  weight-  with  clothes  on  very 
unreliable  ? — It  is  always  done  in  that  way  practically 
tor  these  particulars.  In  most  cases  they  weigh  them 
with  shoes  as  well.  I  simply  omit  them  because  they  take 
them  off  for  their  height,  but  in  the  British  Association 
weight  measuring  they  had  their  shoes  on  as  well. 

824.  {Mr.  Legge.)  I  think  in  the  British  Association 
they  had  their  boots  off  ? — For  weight,  no.  I  looked 
up  the  point  on  purpose  and  found  they  kept  them  on. 

825.  (Colonel,  Fox.)  Are  not  most  cases  of  deficient 
eyesight  or  blindness  attributable  to  neglect  of  children 
on  the  part  of  the  mothers — the  parents,  the  mother 
especially — shortly  after  birth  ? — Halt  the  cases  of  blind 
children  in  the  blind  schools  are  due  to  ophthalmia  caused 
by  infection  at  birth. 

823.  {Chairman.)  That  is  due  to  the  mid.vife  ?— Yes. 

827.  {Colonel  F )x.)  It  is  due  to  not  washing  their  eyes  ? 
—Yes. 

828.  If  it  does  not  make  them  blind  it  affects  their 

sight  ?  The  majority  escape  without  becoming  blind  ; 

but  half  the  cases  of  blind  children  

829.  Are  attributable  to  neglect  of  the  mothers  after 

birth  ?  Yes.    It  is  something  a  little  short  of  half,  to  be 

accurate. 

830.  May  I  ask  whether  yoi  agree  with  the  statement 
that  as  a  general  rale  the  offspring  of  unhealthy  or  tainted 
parents,  syphihtic  parents,  are  born  sound,  and  that  they 
have  a  fair  start  in  hfe  really,  as  a  rule  ?— I  do  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  say  that. 

831.  That  is  what  we  have  heard  just  now  ? — A  good 
many  children  are  born  apparently  healthy. 

832.  You  do  not  think  the  fact  that  parents  are  tainted, 
or  are  weakly  at  the  time  of  their  children's  birth,  neces- 
sarily affects  their  offspring  ?— It  does  not  do  so  neces- 
sarily.   It  affects  them. 

833.  And  you  attribute  the  cause  of  their  decline  in 
health  to  unhealthy  surroundings  or  bad  nourishment  ?— 
In  the  majority  of  cases  due  to  congenital  syphilis,  the 
children  are  born  apparently  in  perfect  health,  but  in 
some  cases  they  develop  all  sorts  of  things,  waste  away, 
and  become  hke  old  men.  Others  go  on  till  they  are  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age,  and  I  have  known  them  to  go  on  till 
twenty-eight  before  they  show  any  signs. 

834.  If  they  were  properly  nourished,  and  their  sur- 
roundings were  healthy,  do  you  think  that  they  would 
deteriorate  in  that  way  ?— The  syphihtic  ones  would  pro- 
bably develop  syphilis  in  any  circumstances. 

835  Is  not  there  a  natural  tendency  to  recuperate  ?— 
Yes. 
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836.  Provided  they  have  good  nourishment  and  healthy 
surroundings  ? — Yes  ;  those  things  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  But  there  are  certain  children  who  become  un- 
healthy whether  they  are  well-nourished  or  not.  I  am 
speaking  of  good  class  children  whom  nothing  will  nourish. 
They  seem  to  be  born  ill-nourished  and  to  continue  so  all 
through  hfe.    They  are  quite  few,  however. 

837.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  spoke  just  now  in  your  evi- 
dence of  the  mischief  done  among  school  children  by  the 
efEejt  of  the  common  infectious  diseases  ? — Yes. 

838.  Do  you  think  it  is  po3?ible  at  all,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  School  Board,  to  estabhsh  some- 
thing like  a  register  of  diseases  as  they  affect  school  hfe  ?  — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  that  out.  It  would  require 
a  great  deal  of  machinery.  But  at  present  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  that  for  some  things  in  small  localities.  For 
instance,  we  are  d  ing  that  with  measles  at  present  in 
Woolwich  as  far  as  we  can  ;  every  child  is  being  watched 
all  through  its  school  life,  and  the  facts  are  recorded  on 
■cards.  We  are  doing  that  in  some  schools  in  relation  to 
diphtheria.  On  Tuesday  last  my  assistant  went  to  a 
school  where  we  heard  there  were  two  cases  of  diphtheria. 
About  half  the  children  in  one  class  seemed  to  be  so  ill 
that  he  examined  all  their  throats,  and  he  found  several 
■cases  which  were  ill  and  sick,  and  must  have  had  the  dis- 
ease, and  yet  they  were  still  going  to  school.  They  would 
go  on  showing  signs  of  ill-nutrition  for  a  considerable 
time  afterwards. 

839.  Having  regard  to  vi»e  enormous  value  of  an  ap- 
proximately complete  register  of  the  commoner  diseases, 
do  you  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  that  system 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  School  Board  ? — It  is 
possible  to  do  it,  and  it  could  be  made  useful.  At  present 
■of  course  we  do  keep  a  register  of  these  cases  simply  for 
schools,  not  in  relation  to  individuals. 

840.  Such  a  register  does  not  exist  at  present,  I  think  ? 
—We  keep  a  register  of  every  case  occurring  in  a  school. 
I  have  a  huge  book,  kept  by  clerks,  of  every  case  notified 
<3ach  morning,  but  now  Article  101*  has  been  abolished 
all  that  may  go  overboard. 

841.  Things  are  worse  now  than  they  were  before  ? — 
They  are  very  much  worse  now  owing  to  that  clause 
havng  been  removed. 

842.  {Chairman.)  Disease  is  less  traceable  ? — The 
ti'achers  do  not  take  so  much  trouble  about  it  now.  It  is 
of  no  importance  to  them.    It  was  of  importance  before. 

843.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  con- 
ditions of  debihty  and  ill-nutrition  in  school  hfe  predis- 
posing to  consumption  later  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  con- 
sumption ? — Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

844.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  specially,  or  general 
tuberculosis  ? — Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  what  I  mean 
especially  by  consumption. 

845.  With  regard  to  tuberculosis,  is  it  your  judgment 
based  on  personal  experience  that  tuberculosis  is  on  the 
Increase  among  children  of  school  age  ? — I  should  say  if 
anything  it  was  on  the  decrease.  One  does  not  see  any- 
thing like  the  number  of  children  now  with  ulcers  and 
bone  disease  that  one  used  to  do.  Here  iu  London,  if 
you  have  a  cripple  centre  one  sees  a  tremendous  number, 
but  they  are  drawn  from  a  big  population.  That  is  where 
mere  impressions  are  so  apt  to  mislead. 

846.  You  have  spoken  of  the  effects  of  over-pressure?  — 
Did  I  use  the  expression,  "  over-pressure  "  ? 

847.  You  did  not  use  the  term,  but  I  take  what  you 
said  as  equivalent  to  that .  You  said  that  "  For  this 
class  of  backward  and  debilitated  child,  which  must  run 
up  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  school  population, 
a  simpler  type  of  school  is  required,  with  a  modified 
curriculum  :"  do  you  think  that  10  per  cent,  is  the  extent 
of  it  ? — I  do  not  say  it  is  the  extent  ;  I  say  it  runs  up 
to  that.  In  Sweden,  for  instance,  twenty  years  ago  Axel 
Guy  examined  a  lot  of  children,  and  found  17  per  cent, 
were  imfit  for  the  ordinary  school  education.  I  was 
reading  it  last  night. 

848.  When  you  mention  10  per  cent,  you  do  not  fix 
that  as  the  limit  ? — In  some  districts  it  would  be  quite 
20  per  cent.  I  daresay  ;  for  instance,  in  the  East  End  of 
London  ;  but  there  are  other  districts  where  it  would 
not  reach  5  per  cent. 

849.  You  take  10  per  cent,  as  the  average  ? — That  is 
a  rough,  general  estimate.    I  would  not  like  schools  to  be 
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built  on  that  estimate  of  10  per  cent.,  but  I  think  that  is    Dr.  Kerr. 

the  minimum.    I  believe  that  if  schools  are  established  

for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of  children  you  would  very 
soon  have  10  per  cent.,  of  the  school  population  in  them. 

850.  When  you  speak  of  the  effect  of  syphilis,  you  refer 
to  congenital  syphilis,  of  course  ? — Entirely  so. 

851.  Do  you  think  that  is  increasing  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  judging  that.  Here  in  London  I  see  all  these 
blind  and  deaf  children,  and  of  course  it  is  the  great 
element  in  congenital  blindness  and  deafness,  and  in  the 
cases  that  go  blind  and  deaf — children  who  have  gone  to 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  gradually  getting  blind  and  deaf. 

852.  Do  you  think  those  cases  are  mainly  due  to 
syphilis  ? — I  should  say  that  those  combined  cases  were 
practically  all  due  to  syphilis  ;  they  present  the  other 
characteristics  of  syphilis — interstitial  iritis  and  internal 
ear  deafness,  and  they  have  generally  the  brain  deteriora- 
tion that  goes  with  it. 

853.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  What  sort  of  medical  staff  Lave 
you  in  the  London  School  Board,  have  you  many  assist- 
ants ? — I  have  one  assistant  who  gives  his  whole  time  to 
the  work,  and  I  have  two  others  who  give  half  their  time 
entirely  to  examining  the  defective  children  ;  then  we 
have  about  six  going  about  the  school  testing  vision — 
oculists  as  we  call  them — and  we  have  now  half  a  dozen 
nurses  who  are  concerned  with  dirty  heads  and  things 
like  that. 

854.  There  is  a  very  considerable  medical  in- 
spection of  schools  ? — In  London  we  have  twenty  sessions 
a  week  given  to  eye-work,  twelve  sessions  a  week  given  to 
mentally  defective  and  cripples  and  so  on,  and  myself 
and  my  assistants  full  time.  But  that  is  over  an  immense 
area. 

855.  Now  if  you  made  that  medical  examination  still 
more  complete  as  has  been  advocated  here,  would  it  re- 
quire a  very  large  augmentation  of  the  existing  staff  ? — 
It  all  depends  on  the  ideal  that  you  ssek  to  attain.  If 
you  get  your  teachers  with  some  hygienic  ideas,  a  com- 
paratively small  staff  will  manage  it;  if  you  are  going  to 
have  doctors  in  each  school  every  morning,  of  course,  you 
would  want  half  the  doctors  in  London. 

856.  But  to  have  a  general  medical  register  of  all  the 
children  who  come  under  the  scheme,  or  under  the  local 
authority,  that  could  bs  done  without  very  great  increase 
of  your  existing  staff,  provided  that  the  teachers  in  the 
school  are  capable  and  inteUigent  enough  to  give  you 
what  assistance  you  require  ? — I  think  so. 

857.  It  need  not  necessarily  involve  a  very  large  addi- 
tional outlay  ? — No.  When  I  was  in  Bradford  they  had 
thirty-three  schools  there,  I  think.  I  was  able  to  com- 
pletely manage  all  these  by  giving  four  half-days  a  week 
in  the  schools. 

858.  You  knew  their  condition  ? — -I  practically  knew  all 
the  schools. 

859.  You  knew  the  physical  condition  of  all  the  schools  ? 
Yes,  all  the  children  who  were  bad  I  knew.  In- 
fectious diseases  were  of  course  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  sanitary  authorities  there.  The  work  here  is  done 
through  the  School  Board. 

860.  You  propose  a  method  by  which  the  country 
might  obtain  in  future  more  regular  statistics  from  time 
to  ftme  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  school  popula- 
tion ? — Yes. 

861.  Of  course  it  would  be  still  better  done  even  than 
by  your  plan  if  there  were  a  Government  bureau  for  that 
purpose  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  be  done  every- 
where for  every  child  ;  but  it  should  be  done  at  intervals. 

862.  The  more  complete  we  could  have  it  the  better — 
say  decennial  periods  ? — Yes. 

863.  In  future  that  would  enable  people  to  form  a  much 
more  definite  judgment  on  the  question  of  deterioration 
or  non-deterioration  than  they  possess  at  present  ? — Yes. 
Of  course  if  the  Board  of  Education  had  a  medical  staff 
they  could  do  that  themselves  regularly,  continually 
applying  themselves  to  it. 

864.  But  you  would  require  a  special  department  ? — 
Yes  you  would,  just  as  you  assess  their  other  qualities. 

865.  You  attach  much  more  importance  to  hereditary 
taint  as  a  cause  of  physical  deterioration  than  Dr. 
Eichholz  ? — No,  I  do  not  attach  very  great  importance 
to  it,  but  there  are  cases  where  it  is  very  marked  indeed 
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Dr.  Kerr.    I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  I  say  a  child  has  got  con 

 genital  syphiUs  he  has  got  it.    There  is  no  doubt  in  mj 

own  mind.  There  are  definite  signs  of  that.  But  the 
numbers  who  are  affected  in  that  way  are  not  great. 

866.  (Chairman.)  Dr.  Eichholz  appeared  to  think  that 
the  fact  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  born  healthy 
was  of  much  more  importance  than  you  do. 

867-8.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Dr.  Eichholz  used  the  words  "as 
a  rule  children  are  born  healthy  or  not  at  all."  I  think 
those  were  the  actual  words  ? — If  he  said  "  apparently 
healthy "  I  would  agree.  There  are  things  developed 
after  birth  which  were  inherited  from  one's  ancestors. 

869-70.  You  agree  with  Dr.  Eichholz  that  one  of  the 
things  which  is  really  needed  is  a  new  type  of  school. 
We  have  got  the  ordinary  pubUc  elementary  school,  and 
we  have  a  school  for  the  defective  and  afflicted,  but 
there  is  a  class  between  those  two  ? — Yes,  a  sort  of 
intermediate  class. 

871.  To  whom  no  school  is  now  properly  adapted  ? — 
Yes,  you  may  call  it  a  Lower  Grade  School  just  as  you 
have  a  Higher  Grade  School. 

872.  And  that  would  take  the  shape  of  a  sort  of  hospital 
as  well  as  a  school  ? — Oh,  no.  With  regard  to  a  few  chil- 
dren who  I  think  at  present  do  nothing  for  a  year  or  two 
sometimes,  I  think  it  would  do  great  good  if  you  could 
take  them  away  for  a  few  months. 

873.  You  are  not  referring  to  what  you  speak  of  a 
the  combination  of  schools  ? — No,  there  are  Lower  Grade 
Schools  for  about  10  per  cent  of  the  children,  and  then  this 
hospital  school  arrangement  would  be  for  possibly  1  or  less 
per  cent. — a  temporary  thing  for  each  child  admitted. 

874.  You  think  these  schools  would  be  filled  by  the 
ordinary  pressure  until  the  children  would  be  selected  to 
go  to  them  ? — ^Yes. 

875.  You  would  leave  the  classification  to  the  teachers  ? 
— Tt  the  teacher  and  the  school  inspector. 

876.  Or  whoever  it  might  be  ? — Yes,  that  would  be 
quite  sufficient. 

877.  You  would  not  advocate  what  Dr.  Eichholz  called 
a  legal  compulsory  power,  forcing  a  child  into  that  par- 
ticular class  of  school  ? — -You  ^vill  have  trouble  with  the 
parents  until  you  have  power  to  send  children  anywhere. 
Parents  will  not  send  children  there  if  they  think  it  implies 
any  sort  of  stigma  upon  them.  I  should  tell  the  parent 
that  the  child  was  not  strong  enough,  and,  until  he  got 
better,  it  would  be  better  to  give  him  simpler  education. 
But  you  would  have  to  back  that  up  by  some  compulsion 
if  necessary. 

878.  You  think  some  further  legislation  is  needed  ? — 
You  might  try  that  without  legislation.  I  hope  to  see 
that  tried  in  London  without  legislation. 

879.  It  might  be  done  with  a  little  persuasion,  without 
the  necessisty  of  any  magisterial  or  Police  Court  pro- 
ceedings ? — Yes.  Even  now  under  the  Acts  we  do  not 
get  them  into  the  special  schools  although  we  can  compel 
thera.  As  a  rule  they  go  to  Voluntary  Schools  where 
they  difer  with  us. 

880.  (Colond  Fox.)  You  can  call  them  convalescent 
schools  ? — Yes.  A  good  many  people  would  want  them 
to  go  there. 

881.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  think  the  present  sanitary 
condition  of  schools  is  not  exactly  what  it  might  be,  even 
in  those  of  the  latest  type  ;  the  ventilation  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  neglected  ? — There  is  room  for  great  im- 
provements in  the  schools.  I  have  just  put  down  the 
chief  points  in  my  evidence  there. 

882.  And  you  would  say  that  there  is  a  great  want  of 
Iiygienic  knowledge  among  the  teachers  ? — Yes. 

883.  Knowledge  of  hygiene  is  one  of  the  subjects  which 
teachers  require  to  know  ? — Yes,  but  they  do  not  carry 
it  out  in  practice  afterwards.  It  is  not  a  thing  which  is  in 
the  Code  as  a  necessity,  and  so  you  do  not  get  it. 

884.  But  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  that  the  school  is 
healthy,  well  ventilated,  well  lighted,  and  so  on  ? — They 
generally  are  not  either  healthy,  well- ventilated,  or  well- 


lighted.  At  present  there  is  nothing  like  hygienic  inspec- 
tion of  schools  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

885.  But,  I  suppose,  as  medical  inspector  and  an  officer 
of  he  London  School  Board,  you  would  feel  if  your  duty 
to  call  attention  to  any  defects  in  a  school  which  you 
might  visit  ? — One  cannot  do  too  mucli  in  that  way,  be- 
cause if  it  satisfies  the  Board  of  Education,  you  may  be 
looked  upon  as  hypercritical. 

886.  I  think  the  idea  now  is  that  they  should  get  the 
highest  standard  which  the  local  authority  may  attain 
without  giving  up  the  Code  standard  ? — The  minimum 
of  the  Code  is  the  maximum  of  most  authorities,  I  think. 

887.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  The  idea  is  that  that  will  not  be 
so  under  the  new  Act. 

888.  (Mr.  Legge.)  When  you  are  talking  about  this 
special  school  for  10  per  cent,  for  backward,  though  not 
really  defective  children,  you  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted 
with  the  London  School  Board's  Industrial  Schools  ? — Yes. 

889.  Do  you  contemplate  for  this  special  school  some 
sort  of  curriculum,  such  as  you  find  in  Drury  Lane  ? — 
Not  exactly  that.  The  whole  curriculum  of  these  would 
simply  be  this  :  I  would  have  a  simplified  Board  school 
education.  Instead  of  teaching  children  to  write  in  books 
I  would  get  them  to  write  with  chalk  on  a  blackboard  ;  I 
would  make  them  do  a  great  deal  more  hand  work  and  a 
good  deal  less  learning. 

890.  You  mean  simply  the  manual  occupations  ? — 
Yes.  I  would  simpUfy  the  curriculum — reduce  the  num- 
ber of  subjects. 

891.  Would  you  introducs  such  things  as  basket-making 
and  carpentry  ? — That  would  have  to  come  on  later  on 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  school. 

892.  Would  you  further  allow  them  to  devote  more 
time  to  physical  training  ? — Yes. 

893.  Would  you  allow  such  a  school  to  start  such  a  thing 
as  a  band  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not — those 
that  were  musical. 

894.  Do  you  not  see  that  by  these  means  a  school  of  this 
sort  might  be  exceedingly  attractive  ? — Yes. 

895.  And  children  would  be  only  too  glad  to  attend  ? — 
Yes. 

896.  You  know,  no  doubt,  that  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance at  the  Brunswick  Road  Day  Industrial  School  has 
attracted  over  99  per  cent,  and  has  done  for  a  long  time  ? 
— I  did  not  know  it  was  as  much  as  that. 

897.  You  may  possibly  get  a  result  almost  greater  than 
that  if  you  make  the  school  attractive  enough  ? — Yes. 

898.  Do  you  see  any  objection,  for  that  special  class 
you  have  got  in  mind,  to  make  it  as  attractive  as  you 
possibly  can  ? — Of  course  not.  The  point  is  that  you 
want  to  reduce  the  toil  of  the  children.  You  want  so 
make  school  life  easier  to  them,  because  it  is  a  difficult 
thing. 

899.  You  want  to  have  a  shorter  time  in  the  class-room  ? 
— Yes,  and  change  the  lessons  often. 

900.  And  then  have  a  little  interlude  of  work  and  a  brisk 
interlude  at  drill,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  and  crowd  the  school 
less,  and  let  each  teacher  have  less  children. 

901.  A  school  would  naturally  be  less  crowded  if  the 
class-rooms  were  turned  into  workshops  — Yes,  that  is 
the  increased  space  I  suggest  here.  Then  there  should  be 
more  individual  attention  from  the  teachers^ — they  should 
have  a  class  of  thirty  instead  of  a  class  of  sixty. 

902.  I  gathered  from  one  of  your  remarks  relating  to 
the  special  school,  that  you  see  considerable  danger,  and,, 
indeed,  positive  cruelty,  in  the  too  great  tendency  to  stuff 
children  into  special  defective  schools  ? — A  child,  who  is 
mentally  somewhat  backward,  sticks  where  it  is,  as  it  were. 
If  it  is  put  in  one  grade  it  stays  there  ;  if  it  is  put  into  a 
higher  grade  it  will  get  on  better,  and  so  on.  I  think  a 
great  many  of  the  children  who  are  put  into  the  special 
schools  lose  very  much.  They  may  not  get  on  as  thej 
would  do  elsewhere. 
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903.  You  think  if  there  is  to  be  more  medical  inspection 
of  schools,  the  medical  inepector  must  be  very  careful 
before  he  certifies  a  child — before  he  takes  a  child  out  of 
its  normal  surroundings  and  put  it  into  a  special  class  ? — 
Yes.  I  always  feel  a  child  should  have  a  chance  if  possible. 
At  present  you  have  to  put  them  into  a  special  class  or 
condemn  them  to  do  nothing  in  an  ordinary  schooL 

904.  Then  with  regard  to  the  census  I  should  like  to 
take  up  a  point  about  which  Mr.  Lindsell  asked  you  a 
question.  He  referred  to  the  central  governing  body  ? — 
Yes. 

905.  To  collect  statistics  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Geological 
Survey  or  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Would  you  see  any 
objection  to  that  central  governing  body  working  through 
you  ? — None  whatever. 

906.  Do  you  not  see  the  advantages  in  a  system  of 
co-operation  by  which  they  might  collect  information 
derived  from  you,  in  the  same  form  as  they  derived 
it  from  Bradford  or  Manchester  ? — Of  course  all  that 
information  is  useful,  and  they  could  turn  it  to  mora 
account  than  merely  local  works. 

907.  Now  about  your  50,000  children.  I  agree  that  is 
a  substantial  number.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in 
getting  that  50,000,  not  by  taking  the  mass  of  the  school 
children,  but  by  making  your  50,000  observations  upon 
children,  say  of  two  ages,  getting  25,000  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  25,000  at  the  age  of  12  ?  Then  if  you  repeated  that 
at  five  years  you  would  have  practically  the  facts  for 
the  same  children  at  the  age  of  twelve  for  whom  you  have 
already  the  facts  at  the  age  of  seven  ? — Yes.  but  still 
there  are  objections  to  that  I  think.  You  cannot  trace  out 
how  things  var\'  if  you  onlj'  check  them  at  two  ages.  Ot 
course  two  ages  is  the  popular  way  on  the  Continent  at 
present.  They  take  them  on  admission,  and  they  take 
them  either  at  discharge  or  somewhere  thereabouts.  But  for 
scientific  purposes  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  have  a 
graduated  series  of  observations  at  different  ages.  For 
instance  children  grow  very  differently  bet^^eerl  seven  and 
eight,  to  what  they  do  between  ten  and  eleven.  They 
increase  in  weight  about  10  per  cent,  between  Um  and 
eleven,  but  they  do  not  increase  anything  like  10  per  cent, 
between  seven  and  eight. 

908.  You  were,  I  believe,  at  Bradford  before  you  came 
to  London  ?— Yes. 

909.  Where  were  you  before  Bradford  may  I  ask  ?  — 
I  was  not  in  practice  anywhere.  I  had  simply  been 
rs  ident  in  hospitals  before  I  went  there. 

910.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  difference 
in  physique  between  London  and  Bradford  school  chil- 
dren ? — One  cannot  give  a  general  impression  at  all. 

911.  You  had,  in  Bradford,  figures  which  you  have 
bjen  able  to  compare  since  with  London  figures  ? — Oh, 
yes,  I  have  had  this  system  put  in  practice  in  Bradford. 
I  did  it  myself  experimentally. 

912.  Were  you  the  gentleman  who  carried  out  that 
inquiry  between  the  different  classes  of  schools  in  Bradford. 
—Yes. 

913.  We  have  those  figures  ? — I  expect  those  aie  my 
figures,  if  you  got  any  from  the  Bradford  School  Board. 

914.  You  are  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  comparative  physique  ? — It  is  quite  impossible.  In 
the  suburban  districts  of  London  you  cannot  get  a  better 
description  of  children  if  j'ou  go  up  north  or  if  you  go 
down  south. 

915.  We  have  had  downright  evidence  from  Dr.  Eich- 
holz,  that  you  reach  a  lower  physical  level  in  London  than 
in  Manchester  or  Leeds,  and  some  other  towns  he  men- 
tioned ? — I  think  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that. 
You  get  a  mass  of  the  very  poor  miserable  people  aggre- 
gated in  districts  in  London  sufficient  to  fill  a  whole  school 
with  their  children.  You  do  not  get  that  mass  in  other 
towns. 

916.  Dr.  Eichholz  says  he  went  to  Manchester,  to  schools 
selected  by  Mr.  Wyatt  and  Miss  Dendy,  as  the  schools 
possibly  containing  the  very  lowest  from  the  physical 
point  of  view  of  the  population  ?— I  should  think  he  ought 
to  have  got  as  bad  in  Manchester  as  in  London. 


917.  He  says  they  are  better  than  the  similar  schools  in  Ki 

London.    But  you  could  not  say  ? — No,  it  is  a  more   

immense  population  in  London.    In  a  place  like  that  they 

come  and  go. 

918.  {Cfiairnian.)  I  just  want  to  ask  this,  in  regard 
to  this  particular  class  of  school,  the  new  type  of  school, 
the  creation  of  which  you  advocate,  is  it  within  your 
intention  that  the  children  who  enter  into  such  a  type  of 
school  should  remain  in  it  throughout  their  school  life  ? — 
Some  of  them. 

919-20.  You  would  draft  those  who  were  sufficiently 
improved  ? — Back  into  the  ordinary  school.  Suppose  a 
child  has  had  some  severe  illness,  say  at  the  age  of  seven  and 
has  been  retarded  in  growth  ;  he  has  been  in  a  particular 
school  possibly  eighteen  months.  If  he  goes  into  one  of 
those  schools  for  a  twelvemonth,  he  will  catch  up  at  a  far 
greater  rate  with  simple  treatment  like  that,  than  he 
would  in  an  ordinary  school. 

921.  And  you  would  use  your  discretion  as  to  how  soon  he 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  ordinary  school  ? — Yes.  I 
think  a  few  would  like  to  go  through  the  ordinary  school 
life. 

922.  {Mr.  SfriUhers.)  With  regard  to  the  special  schools, 
I  am  not  sure  how  yo\i  get  over  the  difficulty  of  classifying 
the  children  without  compulsion.  If  you  mark  these 
schools  off  as  special  schools,  in  any  way,  parents  would 
be  unwilling  to  send  their  children  to  them  without  com- 
pulsion ? — Some  of  them  would.  Some  would  rather  they 
go  there  than  to  an  ordinary  school. 

923.  But  the  majority  would  object  ? — If  we  said  they 
were  of  simple  character,  where  regard  was  paid  to  the 
children  not  being  so  strong,  I  think  we  should  get  over  it. 

924.  What  would  be  the  essential  features  in  the  curri.  - 
culum  of  these  schools  different  to  those  in  the  ordinarv^ 
three  R  school  ?  You  have  mentioned  writing  on  black- 
boards instead  of  in  copy  books — you  mean  in  the  junior 
standards  ? — Yes. 

925.  The  infants  principally  ? — Yes. 

926.  The  greater  abundance  of  hand  work  ? — Yes. 

927.  Was  there  anything  else  ? — One  would  teach  them 
things  like  arithmetic  in  a  much  simpler  way.  They 
would  learn  by  easier  methods  than  giving  them  long 
problems. 

928.  Dr.  Eichholz  spoke  of  a  similar  class  of  schools 
except  that  I  gathered  in  his  view  the  important  thing 
about  the  special  school  was  that  first  of  all  they  should 
feed  the  children  ? — I  did  not  think  of  the  feeding,  but 
that,  of  course,  would  be  a  very  useful  thing.  But  the 
majority  of  these  children  are  not  those  who  specially  want 
feeding.  Some  are  poor  children  who  cannot  get  on  in  the 
ordinary  schools,  and  some  are  a  bit  deaf  or  have  bad 
eyesight. 

929.  That  would  not  be  one  of  the  main  features  of  this 
special  school  with  you,  the  systematic  provision  for  feed- 
ing ? — -That  would  not  be  one  of  the  main  features,  but  it 
would  be  a  useful  auxiliary  to  it.  But  my  idea  about  these 
schools  is  that  you  should  do  what  you  can  to  reduce  the 
pressure  on  children  at  school.  There  are  a  few  children 
in  school  who  cannot  keep  up  to  the  ordinary  level. 

930.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question  then  :  these 
are  points  of  difference  that  you  mentioned  between  this 
special  type  of  school  and  the  ordinary  school  such  as  we 
have  nowadays,  and  I  should  have  said  that  the  difference 
you  favoured  is  an  improvement  in  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum,  even  for  the  ordinary  children.  Would  it 
not  bs  a  better  solution  of  the  whole  question  to  have  a 
curriculum  for  all  the  schools,  more  of  the  nature  you 
have  mentioned  for  these  special  schools  ? — On  the  other 
hand,  you  would  get  less  work  done,  I  am  afraid.  There 
would  be  smaller  classes. 

931.  (Chairman.)  It  would  be  much  more  expensive  ? — 
It  would  be  very  much  more  expensive,  but  at  the  same 
time,  you  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  ordinary 
school,  because  the  children  there  would  be  capable  of* 
working  more  quickly.  Instead  of  being  kept  going  at  the 
rate  of  the  dullest  they  would  be  a  better  class. 
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Dr.  Kerr.        932.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  That  is  very  often  done  in  the 

  ordinary  school  at  present,  at  least  it  is  in  Scotland  ? — 

Yes,  they  separate  them  into  classes. 

933.  They  put  those  who  are  approximately  at  the  same 
stage  of  education  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  pro- 
gresses more  rapidly  than  the  other  ? — Yes. 

934.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  provided  the  curriculum 
of  the  school  for  both  divisions  is  reasonably  broad,  and 
has  sufficient  of  those  elements  you  have  mentioned,  if  you 
make  that  division  in  the  school,  there  is  scarcely  any 
necessity  for  a  separate  school  ? — I  would  reduce  the  whole 
ideal  of  the  school,  which  is  not  to  attain  anything  like  the 
ordinary  level.  You  do  not  expect  the  children  in  it  to  be 
anything  more  than  mere  labourers, and  you  do  not  attempt 
to  put  the  same  education  into  them  that  you  do  in  the 
ordinary  s:'hool. 

935.  If  you  had  these  two  divisions  in  the  ordinary 
school — I  am  assuming  it  is  a  fairly  large  school — you 
could  allow  those  children  who  are  bright  and  intelligent, 
and  whose  parents  wished  to  push  them  on  to  a  profession 
to  progress  at  one  rate  ? — Yes. 

936.  And  those  who  are  dull,  either  from  defective 
feeding  or  from  whatever  cause,  could  move  through  the 
school  at  a  more  leisurely  rate  ? — Yes. 

937.  By  the  time  they  both  leave  school,  say  at  fourteen, 
the  one  will  have  got  into  secondary  education,  and  the 
other  may  have  just  that  knowledge  of  the  three  R"s  which 
you  insist  on  every  one  getting,  if  possible  ? — Yes,  that  is 
grading  the  school  practically  into  two  of  these  schools. 

938.  It  is  in  a  way. — Only  if  you  separate  the  schools 
distinctly  in  that  way,  I  think  in  the  lower  grade  schools 
you  would  get  the  thing  done  in  a  much  simpler  way,  and 
the  whole  idea  of  the  school  being  different,  the  children 
would  be  looked  after,  physically,  better,  and  their  phy- 
sique would  be  developed  rather  than  their  mental  qualities. 

939.  The  only  point  in  favour  of  the  sub-division  which 
I  have  spoken  of,  in  the  same  school,  seems  to  be  that  the 
average  parent  is  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  special 
being  done  in  the  classification  of  his  child  ? — That  is  so. 

940.  He  is  attending  the  same  school  as  those  of  a  better 
class,  who  are  more  intelligent  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

941.  He  is  not  sent  to  a  school  where  he  is  spoc'ally 
labelled  as  being  a  special  child  ? — That  is  so. 

942.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  need  for  school  restau:  ants 
in  connection  with  an  ordinary  school,  or  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  have  them  ? — I  am  very  d'>ubtful 
about  it.  I  do  not  feel  as  strongly  on  the  point  of  nutrition 
or  rather  want  of  nutrition  as  most  people. 

943.  That  is  what  I  gathered  from  your  evidence.  You 
do  not  quite  lay  the  same  stress  on  bad  feeding  or  insuffi- 
cient feeding  which  we  have  had  from  others  ? — No.  T 
have  not  considered  it  as  fully  as  Dr.  Eichholz. 

944.  On  pressnt  consideration  you  do  not  think  it  is  the 
one  outstanding  cause? — No  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
great  cau^e. 

945.  You  do  not  think  it  is  the  great  cause  of  bad 
physique  in  schools  ? — No.  It  is  bad  feeding  at  an  early 
age  which  I  think  is  the  most  important  point — when  they 
are  infants. 

946.  Then  you  consider  that  the  average  school  could 
be  much  better  ventilated  than  is  it  at  present  ? — Yes. 
That  of  course  depends  on  the  teachers.  The  average 
school,  as  it  is  at  present,  would  be  very  much  improved  if 
the  teachers  only  used  the  means  at  their  disposal,  but  they 
do  not  do  so. 

947.  Do  you  consider  that  a  mechanical  means  of 
ventilation  is  necessary  for  good  ventilation  ? — You  cannot 
move  the  air  sufficiently  without  it  in  a  school. 

948.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  subject.  I  am 
asking  for  information.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  this  : 
supposing  you  have  a  small  school,  taking  a  coimtry 
school — because.after  all,  bad  ventilation  occurs  in  country 
schools  as  much  as  in  town  schools  ? — Yes. 


949.  If  you  had  a  small  coimtry  school  of  sixty  or  a 
hundred  children,  is  it  possible  to  have  that  place  mechani- 
cally ventilated  except  at  disproportionate  expense  "? — 
You  could  ventUate  that  place  by  an  arrangement  of 
stove — what  they  caU  the  Pilot  stove  to  draw  air  in. 

950.  It  is  not  specially  expensive  ? — No,  it  is  not 
specially  expensive,  but  you  could  also  ventilate  a  room 
like  that  with  windows,  if  the  teachers  used  them. 

951.  Then,  alluding  to  another  point,  do  you  thiak  that 
the  teachers  need  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  ? — That  is  the 
gist  of  the  whole  thing. 

952.  It  is  the  fact  in  England — at  any  rate  it  is  in 
Scotland — that  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  the 
laws  of  health,  hygiene  and  physiology,  as  a  fundamental 
science,  is  part  of  the  training  college  course  ;  but  I  think 
you  said  that  they  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  they 
have  learnt  after  they  leave  the  training  college  ? — No,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  secondary  part  of  the  work  of  the  training 
college. 

953.  It  may  be  so.  We  could  lay  more  stress  on  it,  but 
it  appears  that  the  knowledge  acquired  there  is  not  made 
use  of  when  they  go  into  the  schools.  Do  you  see  any  way 
to  avoid  that  ? — If  they  got  better  knowledge — they  get 
very  little  knowledge  there — and  if  there  was  a  kind  of 
sanitary  oversight  in  the  schools,  and  an  insistence  upon 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  schools  in  good  condition,  the 
teachers  would  very  soon  modify  their  practice.  It  is 
their, practice  that  is  so  bad. 

954.  It  is  really  the  practice  of  the  teachers  rather  than 
their  absolute  want  of  knowledge  that  is  in  question  ? — 
Yes. 

955.  And  the  remedy  would  be  an  effective  inspection  ?  1 
— Knowledge  on  the  teachers'  part,  and  inspection.    They  I 
open  the  windows  when  they  see  me  coming  into  the  school, 
those  that  know  me ;  but  the  windows  wanted  opening 
before  that,- 

956.  I  gathered  you  would  like  to  use  the  teachers  as,  so 
to  speak,  the  first  judges  of  determining  whether  children 
require  special  treatment  or  not  ? — I  think  that  selection 
ought  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  teacher's  history. 
In  thres  out  of  four  cases  it  is  the  history  given  by 
the  teacher  that  decides  whether  a  child  goes  into  the 
special  class  or  not. 

957.  Then  you  do  not  want  a  somewhat  elaborate  staff 
of  medical  officers  to  look  after  all  the  children  in  your 
schools,  but  a  compaiatively  small  staff  would  suffice  for 
the  purpose,  provided  the  teachers  came  into  the  business 
by  selecting  those  children  who  obviously  required  medical 
examination  ? — Yes.  My  own  idea  is  that  an  efficient 
way  of  doing  this  is  wit  a  small  sanitaiy  staff  of  teachers 
who  have  knowledge.  The  cost  of  a  sufficient  medical 
staff  to  do  the  whole  work  would  be  enormous. 

958.  Taking  the  teachers'  present  knowledge  of  hygiene, 
and  turning  to  the  card  which  you  propose  for  obtaining 
the  physical  census  of  the  children,  the  only  thing  whicli 
the  teacher  needs  have  special  knowledge  to  do — and  that 
very  little — are  those  data  for  physical  conditions  ?— Those 
were  to  be  done  by  medical  inspectors  in  my  work.  The 
only  thing  there  which  the  teachers  could  do— — 

959.  Is  there  anything  there  which  the  teachers  could 
not  do  ? — Yes,  they  could  not  fill  up  the  spaces  about  the 
conditions,  about  the  throat,  ears,  nose,  nutrition,  vacci- 
nation and  those  things. 

960.  Could  not  they  get  the  particulars  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  clothing,  and  the  height  without  shoes  ? — 
I  would  not  like  to  rely  upon  any  teacher's  height  or 
weight  measurements.  Even  the  visual  measurements 
they  do  are  often  very  untrustworthy. 

951.  Surely  any  intelligent  person,  with  a  little  direction 

and  experience,  could  take  the  height  accurately  ? — They  ' 
could  but  they  do  not.    If  you  could  rely  upon  them  it 

would  be  all  right,  but  they  would  do  the  thing  hurriedly  I 

and  they  easily  make  mistakes.    They  would  get  through  | 

far  more  than  you  would  in  the  time.  5 

962.  Do  you  think  that  persons  specially  going  round  j 
may  not  make  hurried  observations  occasionally  ? — Of  j 
course  they  may.    But  unless  teachers  are  specially  trained 
to  this  as  an  important  thing,  they  think  it  is  a  mere  fad. 
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and  thsy  take  no  trouble  about  it.  They  sometimes  hardly 
take  the  trouble  to  write  down  the  results. 

983.  Th'3  teachers  might  be  trained  ? — Oh,  distinctly 
so. 

984.  And  the  doing  of  it  looked  after  to  soms  extent  ? — 
Yes. 

935.  If  that  were  done,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  in  every  school,  just  as  you  take  a  boy's  and  girl's 
age  whsn  they  enter,  to  take  his  or  her  height  and  weight. 


and  have  that  done  again  every  year  ? — Yes,  that  would  j^^ 
ba  a  very  useful  thing.  

966.  You  could  have  a  person,  under  the  direction  of 
medical  officers  to  go  round  and  see  this  was  properly  done  ? 
— Yes,  that  would  be  a  useful  thing. 

967.  And  that,  by  and  by,  would  give  U3  very  consider- 
able data  for  fairly  accurate  information  to  make  inferences 
from  ? — Yes. 

968.  [Chairman.)    We  thank  you  for  your  evidence. 


THIRD  DAY. 


Monday,  18th  Jammry,  1904. 


PRESENl 

Mr.  Almekic  W.  FitzRoy  [in  the  Chair.) 

Colonel  G.  M.  Fox.  I   |  Colonel  Geokge  T.  Onslow. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Legge.  |  .Mr.  .John  Steuthers. 

Mr,  H.  M.  LtNDSELL.  I  Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Tatham. 

IMr.  Ernest  H.  Pooley  [Secretary) 


Th3  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S.,  called;  and  Examined. 


969.  [Cfiairman.)  You  are  the  author  of  "  Life  and 
Labour  in  London"  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

970.  Did  your  investigations  produce  the  impression 
tliat  conditions  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity were  growing  in  intensity  ? — I  think  I  should  not 
use  the  word  "  intensity."  They  are  growing  in  amount 
in  connection  with  the  increase  of  the  urban  conditions  of 
life.  I  could  not  say  that  the  conditions  have  been 
more  intense,  but  they  are  more  widespread. 

971.  Owing  to  that  fact  ? — Mainly  owing  to  that  fact 
modern  conditions  of  life  are  unfavoural>le. 

972.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  overcrowding  and  de- 
fective nutrition — or  perhaps  by  defective  nutrition  you 
wish  to  be  understood  improper  rather  than  insufficient — 
are  the  principal  causes  of  such  physical  deterioration  as 
is  to  be  found  ? — Yes. 

973.  Would  it  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  evil 
prejudicial  to  physical  development  flows  from  overcrowd- 
ing, as  the  preparation  of  suitable  food  becomes  impossible 
in  the  conditions  under  which  numbers  are  forced  to  exist  ? 
— I  should  prefer  to  say  that  every  evil  prejudicial  to 
physical  development  is  aggravated  by  overcrowding,  and 
1  should  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  the  preparation  of 
suitable  food  is  impossible  under  the  conditions,  but  it  is 
more  difficult,  and  there  are  many  more  reasons  that 
make  it  not  done— the  food  is  not  properly  prepared. 

974.  You  mean  reasons  owing  to  the  carelessness  and 
indifference  of  parents  to  their  responsibilities  ? — Yes,  and 
to  the  facihties  of  getting  ready-cooked  food. 

97o.  From  outside  ? — Yes,  and  also  to  the  increase  of 
the  demand  for  female  labour-,  for  instance. 

976.  Which  withdraws  the  mother  from  the  house,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 


977.  And  forces  her  to  neglect  her  aomestic  duties  ? —  jj/,-.  Booth 

The  domestic  duties  tend  to  be  neglected  from  a  great  

number  of  causes. 

978.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  female  labour  ? — That  is 
one  cause,  and  that  may  be  said  to  be  partly  due  to  the 
bad  demand  for  male  labour.  The  household  is  more  sup- 
ported from  the  female  side,  owing  again  to  a  great  many 
industrial  causes.    It  is  a  very  compHcated  argument. 

979.  You  mean  that  it  is  due  to  economic  causes,  the 
desire  to  get  cheaper  labour  ? — Causes  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  in  some  cases  it  may  be. 

980.  Is  it  at  all  due  to  the  growing  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  male  householder  to  take  his  part  ? — I  should 
not  hke  to  say  that,  but  perhaps  loafing  becomes  more 
prevalent  if  it  becomes  more  easy.  In  all  these  cases  the 
causes  act  and  re-act  in  a  way  which  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  trace  where  you  begin  and  where  you  end. 
But  there  is  an  evil  state  of  things  industrially. 

981.  Touching  the  subject  of  overcrowding,  you  con- 
sider, do  you  not,  that  improvements  are  apt  to  cause  a 
local  accentuation  of  the  mischief  very  often,  owing  to  the 
lowest  class  being  always  the  most  reluctant  to  move,  or 
the  most  incapable  of  moving  ? — I  should  not  use  the 
word  "■  accentuation  "  so  much,  as  that  repeats  itself.  If 
there  is  improvement  in  one  place  the  evil  starts  again  in 
another.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  accentuated  it 
very  often.  I  think  that  an  improvement  which  has 
wijjed  out  one  black  spot  may  produce  others,  but  I 
doubt  whether  the  new  black  spots  are  any  worse  or  so 
bad. 

982.  In  your  opinion,  the  disposal  of  these  people  is  a 
standing  obstacle  to  the  exercise  by  the  local  authority  of 
the  powers  with  which  they  are  entrusted  ? — LTndoubtedlv. 

983.  You  have  stated  emphatically  that  it  is  the  com- 
petition of  the  very  poor  that  exercises  the  most  de- 
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MINtJTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Bocth.   pressiag  influence  on  the  class  immediately  above  them 

  who,  if  the  very  poor  were  eUminated,  might  maintain  a 

more  equal  struggle  for  existence  ? — I  think  that  is  true. 
It  was  an  impression  that  I  gained  early  in  my  inquiry, 
and  I  stated  it  then,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  alter  my  opinion. 

984.  Fuller  experience  confirms  the  impression  you 
first  got  ? — Yes. 

98.5.  This  undesirable  class,  which  you  describe  as  a  dead 
loss  to  the  State,  is  composed  of  the  wastrels  and  in- 
effectives  of  society,  those  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
have  drifted  into  its  dunghills  and  dustheaps  ? — Yes. 

986.  And  you  advocate  interference  by  "  adminis- 
trative action  and  penalties  at  each  point  at  which  life 
falls  below  a  minimum  accepted  standard  while  offering 
every  opportunity  for  improvement,"  or,  as  you  elsewhere 
put  it,  "  the  community  will  be  obhged  for  its  own  sake 
to  take  charge  of  the  lives  of  those  who  from  whatever 
cause  are  incapable  of  independent  existence  up  to  the 
required  standard  "  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  true. 

987.  Could  you  favour  the  Committee  by  telling  them 
briefly  how  you  think  that  might  be  done  ? — It  would  be 
difficult  to  do  it,  because  so  many  influences  would  have 
to  converge  to  obviate  the  widespread  evils  under  which 
we  suffer.  Many  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  panacea,  any  one  influence, 
which  you  might  propose,  could  be  picked  out  as  such. 
Every  influence  that  tends  to  the  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  life — for  instance,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  the  class  above — tends  to  drag  up  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  below,  just  as  the  eUmination  of  the 
lowest  class  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  class 
above  it. 

988.  Would  you  aim  at  a  complete  segregation  of  this 
class  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  their  employ- 
ment on  farms,  or  in  labour  establishments,  upon  suitable 
work  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  rather  too  ideal  a  proposal. 
That  proposal  I  made  at  an  early  stage,  and  I  have  thought 
of  it  at  each  portion  of  my  work,  and  I  have  been  watching 
and  considering  it,  and  during  the  period  there  have  been 
some  very  interesting  experiments  tried  by  the  Church 
Army  and  the  Salvation  Army  which  have  shown  clearly 
that  it  has  great  limitations,  but  yet  the  experiments  have 
not  been  so  completely  tried  out  but  that  I  think  further 
experiments  ought  yet  to  be  made.  The  object  is 
desirable. 

989.  You  do  not  despair  of  considerable  effects  ? — No. 
Very  considerable  effects  may  be  brought  about  provided 
it  is  worked  together  with  administrative  pressure  and 
moral  improvement.  It  would  only  be  one  item,  I  take 
it,  in  a  poUcy  of  improvement. 

990.  Part  of  a  general  scheme  which  might,  taking 
advantage  of  those  circumstances  and  causes  which  are 
making  for  improvement,  mihtate  against  tho«e  influences 
and  causes  that  are  making  for  the  opposite.  If  any  such 
scheme  was  carried  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  children  in  industrial  homes  or  pubhc  nurseries  ? — 
I  have  not  thought  of  it.  It  might  be  to  some  extent, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  that  as  far  as  possible,  I  think. 

991.  You  would  not  break  up  the  domestic  life  if  it 
could  be  retained  ? — The  experiment  has  been  tried,  on 
the  individual  to  a  great  extent,  by  these  two  great 
organisations,  the  Church  Army  and  the  Salvation  Army, 
but  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried  of  dealing  by 
famihes,  and  that  experiment  might  still  be  tried. 

992.  Do  you  think,  having  regard  to  the  interest  the 
community  have  in  the  preservation  of  the  young  from 
contaminating  and  depressing  influences,  it  would  be 
possible  to  apply  similar  treatment  to  the  children  of  all 
parents  who  have  proved  unfit  to  discharge  their  obli- 
gations to  the  children  they  bring  into  the  world  ? — It 
would  be  very  difficult,  and  I  think  could  not  be  applied 
except  in  extreme  cases.  In  extreme  cases.  I  think  it 
could  in  tlie  form  of  an  industrial  school  aimed,  not  at  a 
criminal  class,  but  at  a  neglected  class. 

993.  A  culpably  neglected  class  ? — Yes,  where  the 
negUgence  rests  with  the  parents  it  might  do  ;  the  child 
might  be  put  in  some  form  of  feeding  school  where  it 
would  be  fed  and  boarded,  and  the  cost,  or  a  portion  of 


the  cost,  charged  upon  the  parents  from  whom  it  could 
be  collected. 

994.  With  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  pa-ental 
responsibiUty,  do  you  think  it  practicable  to  make  the 
parent  the  debtor  to  society  on  account  of  the  child,  and 
to  empower  the  local  authority  to  charge  the  parent  with 
the  cost  of  a  suitable  maintenance,  with  the  further 
liability  in  case  of  default  of  being  placed  in  a  labour 
establishment  under  State  supervisiun  until  the  debt  is 
worked  off  ? — It  could  be  only  practical  to  go  so  far  as 
that  in  extreme  cases. 

995.  And  you  think  such  cases  would  be  so  rare  that  it 
would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  introduce  any  such  system? 
— No,  because  it  would  be  part  of  a  system  in  which,  in 
some  cases,  parents  would  be  made  financially  responsible, 
and  in  some  cases  criminally  responsible. 

996.  As  a  further  step  ? — As  a  further  step,  and  in  other 
cases  various  degrees  of  responsibility  might  be  enforced, 
and  in  some  cases  it  might  be  a  mere  charitable  assistance. 

997.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  lay  down  a  minimum 
of  soundness  and  sanitary  convenience  in  houses,  below 
which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  prohibit 
their  occupation  ? — That  is  done  already,  but  it  often  is 
not  enforced.    There  is  a  rule  in  most  cases. 

998.  A  bye-law  ? — Yes,  a  regulation  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  sanitary  conveniences.  On  all  points  of  sani- 
tation we  have  regulations  and  laws,  but  they  often  are  not 
enforced,  and  they  are  difficult  to  enforce. 

999.  Do  they  go  to  the  point  of  laying  down  that  every 
habitable  house  should  subscribe  and  conform  to  those 
regulations  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1000.  Yon  think  that  variations  from  the  standard  as 
local  circumstances  suggest  should  be  permitted? — Oh,  yes, 
perhaps  more  than  is  now  done. 

1001.  More  latitude  you  think  ? — At  any  rate  Ihe 
authority  should  not  be  bound  down  to  hard  and  fast 
rules.  The  difference  between  town  and  country  labour 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

1002.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  prescribe  the  maximum 
number  of  inhabitants  any  house  or  area  should  accommo- 
date, particularly  in  the  case  of  children  ? — It  is  done 
already. 

1003.  But  generally  ? — It  is  done  in  London.  I  think 
that  it  is  done  generally  under  urban  conditions. 

1004.  How  is  it  that  there  is  so  much  overcrowding  ?— 
I  am  not  sure  about  the  authority  that  decides  it.  There 
would  be  extreme  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  rule. 

1005.  Those  bye-laws  and  regulations  have  come  to  a 
deadlock  in  fact  ? — I  suppose  they  have  some  influence ; 
constant  pressure  being  exerted. 

1006.  But  is  the  pressure  constant  ?— There  is  a  pressure 
being  constantly  exerted.  I  should  not  say  that  the 
pressure  is  constant  but  it  is  constantly  being  exerted,  and 
might  be  much  more  exerted  if  there  was  more  chance  of 
allowing  expansion  ;  if  the  people  could  more  easily  find 
other  homes.  The  authorities  cannot  enforce  the  law,  when 
there  is  no  other  place  for  the  people  to  go  to. 

1007.  And  you  would  agree  that  overcrowding  is 
particularly  disastrous,  especially  where  the  young 
children  suffer  from  it  ? — Yes. 

1008.  There  is  a  point  I  have  seen  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Well's  book,  "  Mankind  in  the  Making."  Having 
regard  to  the  risks  to  infant  hfe  from  suffocation  and  fire, 
would  you  make  separate  cots  and  fireguards  obhgatory  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  should.  I  had  not  thought  of  it.  Fire- 
guards might  be  ;  but  I  think  not  cots. 

1009.  You  know  that  there  is  an  enormous  number  of 
deaths  from  overlaying,  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

1010.  Infant  mortahty  due  to  that  ? — It  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  do  it,  I  think. 

1011.  The  risks  to  a  child  who  has  to  sleep  with  grown 
people  is  surely  very  great  ? — Very  great  indeed. 

1012.  And  I  presume  it  must  be  very  easy  for  parents 
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who  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  children  to  overlay  them 
accidentally  ? — One  cannot  deny  the  evils,  but  I  hesitate 
to  say  that  that  would  be  so. 

1013.  But  in  looking  into  this  question  you  think  that 
there  is  a  very  great  want  of  sufficient  care,  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  of  young  children,  and  that  idea  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years,  which  you  are  aware  of,  there  has  been  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  rate  of  deaths  so  far  as  children  under  one  year 
of  age  are  concerned  ? — Yes. 

1014.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  that  requires  the 
attftntion  of  the  Legislature  and  every  administrative 
authority;  you  think  so,  do  you  not  ? — I  suppose  that  Uie 
reasons  for  infant  mortality  are  more  in  defective  nourish- 
ment than  any  question  of  this  kind. 

1015.  No  doubt,  but  the  number  of  cases  are  consider- 
able ? — I  really  do  not  know  that  they  are  considcralile 
in  the  sense  of  a  large  proportion — I  suppose  not.  If 
you  add  them  up,  they  add  up  to  a  considerable  number, 
but  I  should  not  have  thought  that  they  would  be  a  large 
proportion. 

1016.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  effect  of  infant 
insurance  on  the  Uves  of  the  young  ? — Yes,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  less  of  it  than  is  sometimes  said.  I  am  not  an 
authority  on  it.  I  have  merely  thought  of  it,  as  everybody 
else  has  done. 

1017.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  one  of  the  causes,  I  will  not  say  one  of  the  principal 
causes,  of  the  carelessness  of  parents  in  regard  to  infant 
life  ? — It  must  be  connected  with  it. 

1018.  But  from  your  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
particularly  of  that  class,  should  you  not  say  that  it  was 
very  reasonable  to  think  it  was  so  ? — I  find  it  very  diflicult 
to  say.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  do  it  in  order  to 
get  the  money ;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  they 
are  insured  would  make  them  more  careless. 

1019.  Are  you  not  giving  away  the  position  when  you  say 
that  ? — I  think  I  am.  One  has  no  knowledge  at  all.  It 
is  msrely  what  you  sa}^,  what  knowledge  one  can  imagine 
one  has  of  huaiin  nature,  and  that  is  very  difficult,  when 
you  are  judging  of  another  class  and  another  set  of 
people  who  are  not  your  own  associates. 

1020.  Take  another  point,  with  a  view  of  checking  the 
unfavourable  conditions  in  which  those  who  -work  on 
small  premises  are  often  condemned  to  labour,  you 
advocate  a  double  system  of  hcence  by  which  both  the 
owner  of  the  premises  and  the  employer  of  labour  may 
be  held  responsible  to  each  other  and  the  State  ? — I  do. 

1021.  How  far  in  your  opinion  do  the  provisions  of 
Part  VI  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1901,  go  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  you  describe  ? — They  do 
not  touch  it  at  all.  They  are  aimed  entirely  at  the  home 
industries,  not  what  I  am  trying  to  deal  with,  that  is,  the 
small  workshops.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  you  could 
make  the  landlord  responsible  at  all  for  premises  which 
are  occupied  simply  domestically  as  a  home,  because  some 
work  was  done  in  the  home.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  possible  to  define  or  meet  that  difficulty,  but  I  did  think 
that  it  was  possible  to  define  a  workshop  in  some  simple 
way,  so  that  the  landlord  would  know  that  he  had  a  work- 
shop on  his  premises,  and  that  he  would  be  jointly  respon- 
sible with  the  occupier  of  the  workshop  for  certain 
conditions  with  regard  to  health  and  so  on  ;  but  I  left 
on  ojie  side  the  home  work,  not  because  I  thought  it  was 
a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  I  did  not  see  my  way.  Existing  legislation.  I  should 
think,  does  enable  the  authorities  to  deal  with  the  home 
worker  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  perfectly  good  as  far 
as  it  goes  ;  but  it  covers  another  point. 

1022.  The  Act  renders  the  district  council  chargeable 
with  the  duty  of  bringing  neglect  home  to  the  employer, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes,  the  employer  has  to  have  a  list  of  those 
who  work  for  him  in  their  homes,  and  he  becc>mes  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  responsible  for  the  conditions,  mainly,  I 
think,  with  regard  to  contagious  diseases.  But  I  should 
not  say  that  the  landlord  ought  to  be  made  responsible 
in  the  least  for  that. 

1023.  Do  you  think  that  the  recent  legislation  goes  any- 
way to  meet  the  evils  of  what  is  called  sweating  ? — I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  it  can  be  enforced,  but  certainly 
it  goes  in  that  direction.  The  provision  is  certainly 
good,  and  ought  to  go  in  that  direction.    I  think  it  would 
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tend  to  arouse  a  sense  of  responsibiUty  in  the  mind  of 
the  employer. 

1024.  In  regard  to  your  suggestions  as  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  of  rating  in  order  to  encourage  what  you 
call  expansion,  though  basing  them  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation,  you  go  considerably  beyond  them, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1025.  The  siinatories  of  that  Report  menti  ned  a 
moderate  rate  with  a  maximum  fixed  by  Parliament,  to  be 

levied  for  improvement  purposes  only,  did  they  not  ?  

Yes. 

1026.  Would  not  that  be  tantamount  to  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  for  adding  to  the  existing  rates  a  fresh  imposition 
on  site  values,  which  you  strongly  deprecate  ? — Yes. 

1027.  Is  the  difference  between  the  two  so  great  as 
would  appear  ?— It  might  not  be  in  operation,  but  it  is  in 
principle.  It  is  a  step  from  the  point  of  view  of  increasing 
taxation  instead  of  the  point  of  view  of  incidence  of  the 
burden. 

1028.  From  the  point  of  view  of  re-distribution  ?— Yes. 

1029.  That  is  the  ground  of  your  objection  ? — Yes. 

1030.  Would  the  plan,  as  proposed  by  the  Committee, 
be  adequate  for  the  purpose  you  have  in  view  of  com- 
pelling factory  owners  occupying  valuable  sites  in  con- 
tra! positio  !S  to  clear  out  ? — No. 

1031.  Because  it  would  not  have  affected  site  value  to  the 
extent  that  is  required  to  bring  about  that  ? — It  depends 
upon  how  far  it  was  carried  out.  If  carried  out  very 
onerously,  if  in  addition  to  what  may  be  called  existing 
rates,  a  very  heavy  rate  was  laid  also  on  the  site  value,  so 
that  the  total  amount  of  rates  raised  was  very  great,  it 
would  have  an  effect  on  industry  and  perhaps  of  driving 
industries  out  of  certain  parts  of  the  town,  but  it  would 
not  have  the  effect  that  I  desire— that  of,  on  the  one  hand, 
passing  them  out  of  one  district,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  opening  another  district  to  them. 

1032.  Of  course  the  Commission's  proposal  for  levying 
a  tax  upon  site  value  imphes  the  payment  of  that  tax  by 
the  occupier  of  the  site,  not  the  owner,  does  it  not  ?  It 
would  not  be  a  tax  upon  owners  ? — I  do  not  know,  but 
I  think  it  was  to  be  on  the  owners. 

1033.  I  do  not  think  that  was  so  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
intended  to  forbid  contracting  out  and  I  am  not  sure  how 
they  have  dealt  wth  existing  contracts,  but  I  thought 
it  was  distinctly  intended  to  impos^>  the  additional  rate  as 
soon  as  possible  on  the  owner,  if  not  at  once. 

1034.  It  would  go  back  upon  the  owner  ? — That  is  the 
theory,  that  ultimately  it  all  falls  upon  the  owner,  and 
I  beUeve  it  does,  but  I  think  their  point  in  putting  a  very 
small  amount  was  that  it  might  be  levied  at  once.  I  am 
almost  sure  they  suggested  that  the  owners  should  not 
have  the  power  of  contracting  out  of  it,  though  I  am  not 
quite  sure  how  they  dealt  with  existing  contracts. 

1035.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  disturbed  them. 
In  reading  what  they  say  upon  the  subject  I  certainly  gather 
that  the  intention  was  to  levy  the  rate  upon  the  occupier,, 
although,  of  course,  it  would  fall  upon  the  owier  on  the 
theory  that  all  such  burdens  fall  upon  the  owner  in  the 
last  resort,  at  any  rate  in  any  new  lease  ? — Ultimately 
the  value  of  the  improvement  goes  to  the  owner  and  the 
burden  of  the  tax  upon  the  owner. 

1036.  That  is  so.  In  order  to  try  your  scheme  effectu- 
ally do  you  not  think  that  the  area,  say,  of  the  county  of 
London,  contains  great  enough  extremes  of  site  value  to 
give  the  scheme  a  fair  trial  ? — Yes. 

1037.  You  think  it  does  ?— Yes. 

1038.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  it  does  not — that 
a  scheme  of  that  sort  should  be  tried  over  an  area  where 
there  are  larger  portions  of  imoccupied  lai.d  than  would, 
be  found  in  the  county  of  London  ? — Yes,  it  would  be 
better  no  doubt.  It  might  be  necessary  in  certain  sites  of 
London  to  go  beyond — I  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

1039.  If  you  took  the  metropolitan  police  area,  what 
then  ? — You  would  have  then  plenty. 

1040.  To  give  the  scheme  a  fair  trial  ? — Yes,  you  need 
more  than  the  county  area. 

1041.  You  would  make  it  part  of  your  plan  that  it 
should  be  gradually  introduced  and  shoidd  cover  a  saving 
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Mr.  Booth-       pi'esent  and  future  contracts  ? — -Yes,  I  would  certainly 

 say  decidedly  that  contracts  should  be  preserved  and  be 

free  to  be  made,  and  as  to  the  gradual  introduction  the 
more  gradual  it  is  done  the  better.  Every  consideration 
that  is  possible  should  be  paid  to  vested  interests. 

1042.  Your  scheme  by  tenths  might  be  extended  to 
bring  it  in  by  twentieths  might  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1043.  It  might  cover  twenty  instead  of  ten  ? — But  it 
would  be  probably  found  that  the  total  number  of  people 
who  were  not  seriously  affected  would  be  greater  than  the 
number  of  those  who  were  seriously  affected. 

1044.  Supposing  all  those  conditions  were  observed,  a 
good  many  of  the  objections  to  a  gradual  transfer  of  the 
whole  burden  from  buildings  to  site  values  would  disappear. 
— Yes,  and  the  reasons  in  favour  are  so  important  that 
finally  private  interests  must  give  way. 

1045.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
Garden  City  Association  towards  the  promotion  of  what 
you  call  expansion,  having  regard  to  the  lines  on  which 
it  is  being  worked  and  the  methods  pursued  by  the  organ- 
isers ? — It  is  a  most  interesting  experiment,  but  I  have 
not  gone  into  it  myself.  I  have  not  been  down  to  the 
site  of  their  new  city,  and  I  have  not  been  to  their 
meetings,  but  I  have  read  of  the  experiment  and  it  is 
most  interesting,  and  I  hope  they  may  succeed. 

1046.  Do  they  intend  to  keep  the  middle  men  out  and 
deal  directly  themselves  with  every  person  who  takes 
land  within  the  area  that  they  propose  to  administer  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

1047.  May  we  take  it  in  the  result  of  your  survey,  as  a 
whole,  that  you  think  amehorative  tendencies  are  gradu- 
aMy  assuming  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle  against  the 
social  evils  which  threaten  national  prosperity  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I  am  sure  they  could.  I  might  say  that  it  is 
not  beyond  us  to  do  it,  and  I  think  on  the  whole  they  are. 
It  is  a  balance  of  course — some  things  improving  and  some 
things  not     But  I  have  no  reason  to  take  a  hopeless  view. 

1048.  I  presume  you  think  that  the  creation  of  a  pubhc 
conscience  in  the  matter  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value  ? 
— It  is  of  immense  value. 

1049.  And  the  bringing  up  of  municipahties  to  a  proper 
■sense  of  their  responsibility  and  their  duties  ? — Yes. 

1050.  And  you  think  that  you  would  be  inclined  to  say 
that  such  a  sense  of  responsibihty  is  on  the  increase  ? — Yes. 

1051.  Do  you  see  any  direction  by  which  it  could  be 

■  stimulated  by  legislative  action  ? — I  feel  sure  that  there 
is  a  want  of  more  direct  powers  of  administration. 

1052.  Locally  or  centrally,  do  you  think  ? — Locally 
in  rather  larger  areas.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
call  that  legislative,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are 
certain  common  interests  which  require  a  large  area  to 
be  dealt  with.    And  in  that  way  you  need  to  have  not 

■  exactly  delegated  powers,  but  an  authority  responsible 
to  Parliament,  whose  word  should  go  far  in  deciding 
the  action  of  Parliament  in  giving  powers  for  this  or  that 
object.  In  connection,  for  instance,  with  the  water 
supply,  with  drainage,  with  locomotion,  just  as  we  may 
gay  also  with  education. 

1053.  You  think  that  some  consultative  committee 
that  represents  local  interests  on  a  wide  scale,  something 
of  that  sort,  would  do  ? — Yes.  Such  an  authority  as  is 
now  being  proposed  with  regard  to  the  difficult  question 
of  locomotion  in  London.  A  paid  body,  whose  business 
it  is  to  hear  and  investigate  and  report,  on  which  the  local- 
ity should  have  a  member,  but  the  work  of  which  would 

,  'be  that  of  paid  officials. 

1054.  But  it  would  be  advisory  and  not  directory  ? — 
Yes,  its  business  would  be  to  report,  to  assist,  to  take  the 
place  that  is  occasionally  taken  by  Parhamentary  Com- 
mittees, and  it  would  have  this  advantage  over  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  that  it  would  be  permanent  and  paid. 

1055.  You  think  that  would  be  of  very  great  value  in 
deaUng  with  the  problems  of  overcrowding  ? — Yes. 

•   1056.  And  the  care  of  the  young  ?— Yes. 

1057.  And  the  possible  development  of  the  people 
/generally  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  Poor  Law  ought  to 
Se  administered  only  over  large  areas. 

1058.  And  you  think  that  the  central  Department  in 
London  should  be  invested  with  stronger  powers  of  inter- 
ference, and  should  be  made  to  enforce  the  law  with  greater 


vigour  than  perhaps  it  does  at  present  ?— What  authority 
do  you  speak  of  ? 

1059.  I  suppose  the  I^ocal  Government  Board  is  tho 
authority  for  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  most  questions 
of  this  kind  upon  local  authorities  ? — I  do  not  think  I  do 
quite  follow  your  questions. 

1060.  For  instance,  there  is  one  point.  The  local 
authority  may  have  a  very  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
medical  officer  who  may  report  to  them  that  there  are 
nuisances  which  ought  to  be  removed,  and  congested  areas 
that  should  be  cleared,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  they 
may  be  supine,  and  they  may  get  rid  of  this  man  and  ap- 
point somebody  who  will  acquiesce  in  their  indolence. 
Now  the  Local  Qovemment  Board  under  the  existing  law 
have  no  veto,  I  believe,  upon  the  dismissal  of  that  medical 
officer.  Don't  you  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  ? 
—No. 

1061.  You  do  not  ?— No.  I  should  be  afraid  of  trench- 
ing 80  much  upon  local  government.  I  think  that  the 
local  authorities  have  been  given  huge  powers  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  free  to  use  them. 

1062.  You  think  that  the  local  authorities  should  be 
free  rather  than  energetic  ? — I  would  have  them  free 
whatever  else  they  are. 

1063.  Do  you  think  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  exercise  all  the  powers  of  pressure  ? — No.  A 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  by  comparison  of  one 
district  with  another  it  might  be  clearly  shown  that  some 
were  behind  in  the  race,  and  then  there  might  be  some 
powers  brought  to  bear  to  say,  "  Now,  you  must  step  up." 
But  it  is  not  my  own  suggestion.  I  think  that  it  is  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

1064.  But  you  would  not  despair  of  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  by  the  local  authorities  ? — Having  given  these 
powers,  which  are  quite  recent,  we  must  let  it  run.  Hajipily 
the  authorities,  the  men  appointed  as  medical  officers 
of  health,  and  so  on,  do  naturally  take  up  an  exceedingly 
active  and  vigorous  part,  many  of  them,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  at  all  Ukely  that  a  vigorous  man  would  be 
checked.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  his  initiative 
would  be  supported. 

1065.  {Mr.  StrjUhers.)  The  Local  Government  Board, 
I  think,  have  a  veto  upon  the  medical  officer. 

1066.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  speak  from  your  Scotch 
experience  ? 

1067.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Yes. 

1068.  (Dr.  Tathnm)  (to  the  Witness.)  May  I  ask  whether 
it  is  fair  to  gather  from  what  you  said  that  you  do  not 
think  there  is  any  progressive  physical  deterioration 
amongst  the  lower  classes  such  as  has  been  stated  to 
exist  ? — I  have  no  knowledge.  I  have  no  means  of 
testing  that.  We  are  more  conscious  of  it,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  larger  proporton  affected  by  these  causes. 

1069.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  When  you  say  a  larger  proportion 
are  affected  by  these  causes  you  will  admit  at  the  same 
time  that  there  is  a  countervailing  cause  going  on,  on  tho 
other  side,  in  improved  sanitary  and  other  conditions  ? — 
Certainly.  We  are  fighting  the  evil  and  to  some  extent 
mitigating  its  intensity,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  broad  changes  of  industrial  conditions  increase 
the  volume  of  the  evil. 

1070.  The  evil  exists  over  a  wider  area,  you  think  ? — 
Yes,  but  we  are  fighting  it  to  a  certain  extent  successfully. 

1071.  Is  the  evil  specially  confined  to  what  you 
describe  as  the  wastrel,  the  unemployable  class  ? — Oh  no. 

1072.  Would  it  go  on  equally  among  the  steady  workers 
who  are  in  good  employment  ? — Not  equally,  but  it 
depends  upon  conditions  of  life  which  are  quite  beyond 
the  mere  questions  of  success  and  failure.  I  mean  that 
a  labourer  whose  work  is  of  an  outdoor,  healthy  character 
may  be  an  irregular  liver  and  have  irregular  -n'ork,  but  at 
the  same  time  be  a  strong  hardy  fellow  ;  another  man 
who  is  employed  on  a  confined  and  unhealthy  lousiness — 
his  development  may  be  very  bad ;  and  the  children 
in  the  same  way  may  get  a  bad  start  by  having  a  bad 
mother,  seeing  the  classes  they  belong  to.  I  am  afraid 
that  it  is  very  widely  spread. 

1073.  Of  course  you  know  our  Inquiry  was  originally 
initiated  owing  to  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  recruits  ? — Exactly. 
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1074.  Would  you  say  that  those  recruits  were  probably 
mainly  derived  from  the  failures,  from  the  class  that  are 
below  the  steady  workers  ? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  the 
Army  is  recruited  from  a  lower  class  than  the  average, 
but  not  by  any  means  only  or  exceptionally  from  the 
lowest  class. 

1075.  The  two  ruling  conditions  which  would  affect  the 
health  of  the  lower  classes,  mainly,  would  be  bad  sanitary 
conditions  and  bad  food,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  including 
largely  in  bad  sanitary  conditions,  insufficient  fresh  air, 
insufficient  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  town  into  the 
country. 

1076.  Now  you  think,  on  the  whole,  sanitary  conditions 
are  admittedly  improving  ? — Clearly. 

1077.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  urban  population 
there  is  an  increased  improvement  in  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions ? — Yes. 

1078.  Would  you  say  the  same  of  the  modern  conditions 
of  food,  especially  in  child  life  ? — I  think  that  they  are  bad. 

1079.  Worse  than  they  used  to  be  ? — I  have  not  made  the 
inquiry.  My  inquiry  has  not  compared  the  past  with 
the  present,  and  therefore  it  is  only  an  opinion.  I  think 
so  ;  I  think  that  the  conditions  as  to  food  are  worse. 

1080.  Owing  to  the  greater  facilities  of  getting  bad 
unwholesome  food,  such  as  tinned  food  ? — There  is  less 
home  cookery,  I  should  think,  just  as  there  is  less  home 
dress-making.  It  is  the  same  thing.  Things  are  done 
more  cheaply  in  a  wholesale  way,  and  no  one  makes 
their  own  clothes,  and  the  poor  hardly  mend  them,  and 
fewer  people  cook  their  own  food. 

1081.  Any  remedies  for  improving  the  food  conditions 
of  the  lower  classes  concern  not  merely  the  supply  of  food, 
but  the  proper  preparation  of  it  when  they  have  got  it  ? — 
I  think  the  cookery  centres  of  the  educational  bodies  are 
very  useful  in  teaching  to  cook,  but  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant cause  would  be  if  there  was  less  woman  labour. 

1082.  Especially,  I  suppose,  immediately  before  and 
immediately  after  child-bearing  ? — That  has  not  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  the  food,  but  it  has  to  do  with 
the  health  of  the  women  and  the  vigour  of  their  children. 

1083.  In  those  two  great  agencies,  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  Church  Army,  do  you  know  what  does  become  of 
the  families  of  the  people  who  go  to  their  Homes  ? — They 
have  not  got  them.  They  are  people  who  have  left  their 
families,  or  never  had  them.  They  pose  as  single  men 
and  probably  in  many  cases  are  so. 

1084.  Are  you  in  favour  of  similar  efforts  being  made  by 
direct  State  interference  beyond  those  two  voluntary 
agencies  ? — I  have  certainly  thought  that  some  Poor  Law 
action  should  be  taken  in  that  direction. 

1085.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  would  it  not  ? — It 
would  be  very  difficult. 

1086.  It  would  be  direct  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  would  be  so  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a  line  when  the  State  had  the  right  to  interfere 
with  a  man's  personal  liberty  and  when  it  had  not  ? — It  is 
extremely  difficult.  There  are  very  interesting  attempts 
made,  as  you  know,  in  Germany,  the  experience  of  which 
might  be  used,  but  I  entirely  agree  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  do. 

1087.  (Mr.  Legge.)  With  regard  to  this  question  of 
female  labour  and  its  deleterious  effect  on  domestic  life, 
have  you  formed  any  judgment  as  to  whether  the  dis- 
inclination to  attend  to  one's  home  is  growing  among  the 
poorer  classes,  the  women  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — I  think 
they  do  tend  to  neglect  their  homes  more. 

1088.  Do  you  think  that  is  because  nowadays  girls  are 
sent  to  school  so  early  and  kept  at  school  so  long,  and  see 
so  little  of  their  homes  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  tliink  that. 

1089.  Would  you  see  any  objection,  from  the  social 
point  of  view,  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  keeping  girls 
of  all  classes  full  time  at  school  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
fourteen  ? — A  year  more  than  now  ? 

1090.  Yes  ?— I  should  not  desire  it. 

1091.  At  fall  time  ?— I  should  not  think  it  desirable  to 
extend  the  time. 

1092.  The  present  age  ?— No. 

1093.  You  would  think  it  still  more  wrong  to  extend 
the  age  to  sixteen  for  girls  ? — I  should  not  suggest  it. 


1094.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  girls  being  allowed  Mr.  Booth. 

greater  relaxation  than  boys  in  the  way  of  half-time  pro-       . .   

vided  their  employment  were  domestic  ? — I  have  not 

studied  the  way  in  which  the  half-time  is  worked.  You 
mean  factory  half-time,  of  course  ? 

1095.  No.  I  meant  allowing  only  half-time  attendance 
at  school,  provided  they  went  home  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  work  with  their  mothers  at  domestic  work  ? — That 
would  be,  on  the  whole,  very  desirable,  I  think. 

1096.  There  has  been  a  recent  tendency  in  London,  as 
indeed  in  most  big  towns  in  England,  to  build  large  tene- 
ments for  the  housing  of  the  poorer  classes,  improved 
Peabody  buildings.  Do  you  think  that  the  conditions 
of  life  in  them  are  better  than  in  the  one-storey  or  tv/o- 
storey  little  tenements,  of  which  you  get  acres  upon  acres 
in  the  East  End  ? — In  some  cases  they  are  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  not.  In  themselves  the  extra  height  and 
absence  of  space  around  are  certainly  evils  ;  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  excellently  arranged  blocks,  infinitely 
better  than  the  ill-arranged  cottages. 

1097.  The  advantages  compensate  for  the  disadvan- 
tages ? — I  think  in  the  more  recent  and  improved  build- 
ings probably  that  is  so.  There  we:  e  some  of  the  earlier 
ones  that  are  atrocious. 

1098.  Now,  with  regard  to  State  interference,  especially 
connected  with  Mr.  Lindsell's  last  two  questions.  I 
rather  gather  from  what  you  said  that  you  prefer  municipal 
action  to  State  action  ? — Each  has  its  own  role  to  play. 

1099.  Yes.  It  is  one  of  your  points  that  you  want  con- 
siderable powers  vested  in  the  hands  of  municipalities  or 
county  councils  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  we  know  exactly 
what  will  be  best  to  do,  or  are  at  all  prepared  for  a  cen- 
tralised uniform  system.  The  experimental  influence  of 
local  bodies  who  are  trying  to  feel  their  way  is,  I  think, 
more  important,  as  I  do  not  think  we  really  know  what  is 
the  best  course  to  pursue. 

1100.  You  think  that  having  large  powers  of  central 
government  a  department,  such  as  the  Home  Office 
or  the  Local  Government  Board,  regulating  any  particular 
detail  of  administration,  should  be  very  shy  of  checking 
local  authorities  in  trying  experiments  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  exactly  what  limit  there  should  be  to  their- 
action.  It  could  be  in  some  cases  an  advantage  and  in 
some  cases  they  stimulate,  but  I  should  wish  that  freedom, 
were  given  as  much  as  possible  to  the  local  authority. 

1101.  At  the  same  time  I  rather  gather  from  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Church  Army,  that 
you  would  like  those  municipal  authorities  in  their  turn 
to  allow  as  free  a  hand  as  possible  to  such  reasonable  and 
well-conducted  voluntary  associations  ? — I  do  not  thiuk 
they  do  interfere  at  all. 

1102.  Have  you  seen  the  correspondence  with  regard  to  . 
the  London  County  Council's  action  in  reference  to  the 
shelters  of  the  Salvation  Army,  forcing  them,  for  instance, 
to  substitute  bedsteads  for  bimks  ? — I  do  not  think  that  be- 
cause work  of  that  sort  is  done  from  charitable  motives  it 
ought  to  rest  upon  any  other  regulations  than  would  be 
enforced  if  it  were  done  for  profit.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  reason  for  allowing  a  shelter  to  be  carried  on,, 
because  it  is  a  charity,  in  a  different  way  from  what  you: 
would  if  it  was  being  done  as  a  commercial  undertaking — 
you  should  enforce  the  law  exactly  the  same. 

1103.  That  is  supposing  nobody  was  carrying  on  a 
particular  enterprise  in  a  commercial  way,  would  you 
allow  any  relaxation  then  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  nobody  is 
providing  beds  for  the  wastrels  at  less  than  3d.  a  night. 
Supposing  the  Salvation  Army  were  doing  it  at  Id.  or  2d., 
would  you  force  the  Salvation  Army  to  provide  such 
conditions  in  their  shelters  as  to  preclude  them  from 
receiving  anybody  who  did  not  pay  3d.  a  night  ? — Yes. 
if  that  was  the  result. 

1104.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  County  Council 
applying  the  same  sort  of  regulations  to  a  voluntary  in-  - 
stitution  as  to  their  own,  to  keep  the  minimum  require- 
ment* of  the  law? — All  T  suggest  is  that  they  should; 
enforce  thf^ir  regulations  as  to  what  is  the  law.    The  mini-_ 
mum  requirements  I  suppose  are  all  that  you  can  enforce. 

1105.  Might  one  expect  the  County  Council  to  be  very 
careful  in  raising  their  requirements  ? — Why  ? 

1106.  Well,  to  make  sure  that  you  are  not  raising  them 
too  high  to  help  the  lowest  class,  the  wastrels  of  society.  You 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Booth-   would  a^ree  probably  with  what  the  chairman  of  the 

,  .  Central  Committee  of  the  County  Council  said  in  his  letter 

in  the  defence  of  the  County  Connf'il  action  in  regard  to  the 
Sanation  Army  Homes,  that  the  County  Council  were 
providing  homes  for  people  at  6d,  a  night,  and  that  before 
thD93,  they  should  provide  houses  for  the  poorest  class 
of  all.  I  think  that  the  pressure,  whatever  pressure  is 
broasht  to  bear,  must  be  exerted  gradually  and  slowly  ; 
you  must  not  act  violently.  A  certain  institution  has  been 
allo  yed  to  come  into  existence  and  it  must  not  be  dealt 
with  in  a  revolutionary  way,  and  the  pressure  ought  to  be 
gradual. 

1107.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  disposal 
of  the  children  and  females,  all  those  who  might  con- 
ceivably under  some  future  dispensation  be  placed  in 
labour  colonies,  you  are  aware  no  doubt  that  under  the 
existing  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  children  can  be  sent  to 
ini.i^trial  schools  with  no  criminal  taint  whatever,  who 
w.^re  simpty  the  children  of  parents  who  neglect  them 
and  who  have  been  very  unfortunate  ? — I  thought  there 
ware  special  schools  for  those  children  and  that  they  were 
only  sent  to  those  schools  in  special  cases.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  people  who  are  not  criminal  could  not  be  sent 
to  those  schools.  I  thought  in  some  towns  there  were 
soliools  that  had  been  adopted,  and  that  they  gave 
theja  another  name,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the 
case  that  children  who  have  committed  no  fault  can  be 
sent  to  the  schools  to  which  the  young  criminals  go. 

1108.  Yes,  but  "criminals"  is  a  hard  term  to  apply 
to  a  child  under  ten  ? — But  are  children  under  ten  sent  ? 

1109.  A  certain  number  are  ? — But  they  have  com- 
mitted theft  or  something — they  have  been  convicted. 

1110.  No.  No  child  is  supposed  to  have  been  convicted 
-who  is  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  They  have  been 
charged  and  they  have  been  ordered  to  go  to  an  industrial 
rschool,  but  it  does  not  rank  technically  as  a  conviction. 
However,  I  need  not  press  that  point.  With  regard  to 
Part  VI.  of  the  Factory  Act,  you  said  very  truly  that  it 
contains  stringent  regulations  prohibiting  home  work  in 
places  where  there  is  infectious  disease,  but  you  will  no 
doubt  recall  also  Section  108  of  the  Act.  That  provides 
that  where  an  outworker  is  working  in  unwholesome 
premises,  after  due  notice  and  after  investigation  by  a 
court,  the  occupier  of  any  factory  or  workshop  may  render 
himself  liable  to  suffer  penalties  if  he  sends  in  more  out- 
work to  be  done  in  those  premises  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  work  in 
the  homes. 

1111.  As  you  point  out,  that  does  not  extend  to 
ordinary  home  work ;  it  nmst  be  home  work  which  is 
done  in  connection  with  the  factory  or  workshop  ? — It  is 
•done  for  a  centre. 

1112.  Exactly.  So  that  it  is  limited  in  its  extent,  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  homes  at  all. 

1113.  And,  furthermore,  it  has  no  direct  reference  to, 
or  effect  upon,  the  occupier  or  the  tenant  or  the  landlord 
of  the  house  in  which  the  work  is  being  done  ? — It  acts 
directly  upon  the  employer.  It  would  stimulate  him  to 
see  the  way  in  which  sanitary  conditions  were  not  observed. 

1114.  Yes,  but  you  wish  to  secure  somehow  some  ex- 
tension of  that  sort  of  influence  ? — It  is  not  an  extension. 
It  is  an  entirely  different  point,  the  object  being  to  make 
it  possible  to  apply  the  law  with  regard  to  factory  work 
sufficiently  to  cover  the  small  workshop — which  is  other- 
wise apt  to  escape  and  be  under  very  bad  conditions. 

;  It  was  on  that  account  that  it  suggested  itself  to  me  that  the 
proper  engine  for  pressure  was  the  landlord.  But  it  covers 
aa  entirely  different  point.  Those  who  are  outworkers, 
working  entirely  in  their  o-wn  premises,  not  employing 
others,  probably  female  workers  who  are  given  their  work 
from  some  industrial  centre,  either  a  workshop  or  factory, 
or  a  giver-out  of  work — they  are  the  classes  that  are 
.covered  here,  are  they  not  ? 

1115.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Garden  City  movement. 
You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  a  large  new  city  is  going 
DO  spring  up  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  shortly,  which  is  the 
creation  of  the  War  Office  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  of  that. 

1116.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  opportunity,  if  the 
opportunity  were  taken,  by  the  War  Office,  in  connection 
v/ith  the  scheme,  to  see  that  this  new  city  was  properly 
laid  out,  would  be  good  ? — Probably,  but  T  have  no 
Jsnowledge  of  the  conditions.    When  you  mention  it,  I 


remember  I  have  seen  something  about  it,  but  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

1117.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  experiment ;  you 
do  not  see  why  the  Government  should  not  try  the  ex- 
periment as  well  as  a  local  authority  or  a  voluntary 
association  ? — It  has  been  done  with  considerable  success 
by  some  private  employers,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  Government  should  not  do  it  also. 

1118.  The  last  point  is  that  question  of  statistics.  You 
yourself  have  been  conducting  a  tremendous  inquiry  for 
the  last  seventeen  years  or  so.  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  there  were  some  central  authority  whose 
business  it  should  be  not  to  allow  such  a  piece  of  work 
as  yours  to  lapse,  either  collecting  itself  or  directing 
through  various  agencies  the  collection  of  similar  informa- 
tion to  the  mass  you  have  got  together  ? — I  think  a  great 
deal  more  might  be  done  from  the  Government  centres 
to  put  together  valuable  statistics.  But  their  powers  and 
their  line  of  inquiry  would  be  very  different  from  such  as 
an  individual  is  able  or  thinks  it  desirable  to  carry  out. 
I  do  not  think  that  an  inquiry  like  mine  would  be  at  all 
desirable  to  prolong  or  go  on  with. 

1119.  But  it  has  brought  out  certain  fa.cts  which  might 
be  tested  from  time  to  time  ? — And  especially  tested  in 
other  ways. 

1120.  No  doubt,  when  I  speak  of  the  Government  col- 
lecting information,  the  Government  in  many  cases  might 
v/ork  through  bodies  such  as  Educational  Committees, 
certify-ing  surgeons,  &c.,  all  over  the  country,  and  so  on  ?— 
Yes. 

1121.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  some  method  of  co- 
ordinating all  this  work  as  well  as  keeping  it  aUve  ? — Oh, 
certainly  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  shape  the  Govern- 
ment would  desire  it  to  take.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
part  should  be  best  played  by  the  central  authority  or 
by  the  local  authority  or  by  philanthropic  authorities. 
I  could  not  say  how  it  would  be  best.  I  have  a  great 
belief  in  the  value  of  statistics. 

1122.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  ex- 
isting laws  of  sanitation,  over-crowding,  inspection  of 
food,  and  all  those  matters,  both  natural  food,  say  meat 
and  milk  and  anything  else  like  that,  and  also  the  made- 
up  foods,  are  sufficiently  strong,  if  the  local  authorities  or 
other  authorities  put  them  into  force,  to  counteract  evils 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  your  investigations 
and  by  Mr.  Rowntree's  investigations  ?• — I  should  say 
that  they  are  stronger  than  can  be  at  present  enforced, 
and  if  they  could  be  enforced  they  probably  would  be 
altered  in  various  ways  because  the  actual  information 
would  be  got.  We  cannot  enforce  them,  and  therefore 
it  is  very  hard  to  judge  whether  they  might  be  made 
stronger. 

1123.  Why  could  not  you  enforce  them  ? — The  cir- 
cumstances are  so  difficult  in  dealing  with  home  life. 

1124.  Surely  yvith  sanitary  inspection,  for  instance, 
the  provision  of  proper  sanitary  arrangements  in  the 
houses,  it  should  not  be  possible  as  it  is  in  York  for  one 
midden  privy  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  some  fourteen 
houses — surely  that  could  be  altered  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1125.  Have  the  local  authorities  sufficient  power  to 
enforce  landlords  to  build  better  ? — They  undoubtedly 
have.  They  can  get  those  powers.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  powers  are  in  York.  But  ParUament  would  give 
those  powers  and  does  give  them.  One  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  people  are  poor  and  need  to  get  very  cheap 
accommodation,  the  result  being  that  they  aggregate  to 
the  worst  accommodation,  and  then  if  you  try  to  deal 
with  a  centre  you  have  a  mass  of  wretchedly  poor  people 
whose  habits  are  exceedingly  bad.  If  you  give  them 
good  appUances  they  destroy  them,  so  that  you  have  an 
evil  that  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  I  think  can  only 
be  dealt  with  by  many  means  and  slowly. 

1126.  StiU  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  is  strong  enough 
really  to  counteract  all  those  things  ? — The  law  is  as 
strong  as  it  can  be  used  at  present. 

1127.  As  regards  the  inspection  of  those  made-up 
foods,  the  patent  foods  for  children.  Do  you  think  it 
is  strong  enough  ? — I  do  not  know  enough  about  that  to 
say. 

1128.  Then  again,  regarding  the  children,  it  is  granted 
that  many  parents  are  bound  to  go  out  early — they  have 
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no  time  or  the  opportunity  to  prepare  prop?r  food  or  to 
look  after  tli:^  children  before  going  to  school — would  it 
be  pisjible  t )  give  meals  at  all  Board  Schools,  etc.,  for 
children,  making  the  parents  pay  where  they  are  able  ? 
— I  should  like  to  sse  it  done. 

1129.  Would  you  like  to  make  it  universal  ? — Yes. 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  I  am  in  favour  of  every  Board  School 
being  also  a  restaurant  or  having  a  restaurant  in  con- 
nection with  it  where  suitable  food  such  as  children  like, 
liut  at  the  same  time  is  also  good  for  them,  is  sold  at  the 
minimum  price — not  with  any  intention  of  giving  it  awa}^ 

1130.  Not  to  pauperise  them  ? — Quite  so.  The  parents 
now  of  that  class  who  have  money  give  their  children 
rquantities  of  pennies  to  spend  on  sweets  and  so  on  ;  and 
if  they  could  be  induced  instead  of  doing  that  to  give 
their  children  tickets  that  would  not  be  available  any- 
where except  for  their  midday  meal,  they  might  be  better 
fed  and  have  better  cookery,  and  it  would  have  an 
excellent  effect.  If  a  system  of  that  sort  were  established 
it  would  be  the  easiest  way  of  providing  for  those  children 
-who  do  need  the  charity,  and  although  I  do  recognise  the 
objection  of  encouraging  the  parents  to  trust  to  such  a 
thing,  yet  I  believe  the  advantages  would  counterbalance 
•any  disadvantages. 

1131.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  those  who  are  not 
able,  either  from  poverty  or  stress  of  work,  to  look  after 
their  children  ? — Yes. 

1132.  {Chairman.)  But  the  provision  of  the  mid-day 
meal  would  not  touch  the  case  of  a  great  number  of  school 
■children  who  have  to  go  out  in  the  early  morning  with  an 
■empty  stomach  ? — I  suppose  not.  But  that  might  be  got 
over  by  giving  them  oatmeal,  which  none  of  them  would 
be  eager  to  take.  I  think  a  ration  of  oatmeal  might  be 
given  as  a  breakfast  with  sugar  or  something.  I  think 
that  they  might  have  that  given  them.  They  much 
prefer  to  have  their  parents'  food.  The  commonest  plan 
in  London  is  for  the  father  to  go  away  before  breakfast, 
to  take  something  with  him,  and  come  home  to  his  one 
nice  meal  after  his  work  at  six  o'clock,  or  some  time  like 
that,  and  the  children  enjoy  the  share  they  can  get  at 
that  time.  And  the  mother  does  not  cook  for  herself,  and 
the  children  get  bread,  or  bread  and  dripping,  or  breed 
and  butter,  or  bread  and  tea,  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
A  school  restaurant  would,  I  believe,  not  decrease  the 
amount  of  cooking  in  the  houses,  and  would  give  the 
•children  better  food. 

1133.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  You  think  that  would  be  the 
tendency.  At  present  the  mother  very  often  prepares  a 
meal  in  the  morning  or  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  the 
sake  of  the  children.  They  come  home  to  have  it,  and  she 
gets  it  with  them.  But  if  the  children  get  it  at  a  restaurant, 
she  might  herself  become  underfed  ? — Oh,  certainly,  that 
is  so.  I  fully  recognise  that  possible  view — that  it  might 
do  more  to  undermine  the  habits  of  the  mother  in  cooking 
a  mid-day  meal.    I  would  chance  it. 

1134.  Speaking  on  that  question  of  cookery,  you  said 
that  you  attached  some  value  to  the  instruction  given  in 
the  cookery  classes  of  the  Board  and  other  schools  ? — Yes. 

1135.  Of  course  these  lessons  used  to  be  given  at  a  fairly 
«arly  age,  from  eleven  to  thirteen,  and  now  the  age  is 
raised  to  twelve.  But  taking  the  attendance  of  a  girl 
from  twelve  to  fourteen,  perhaps  six  weeks  in  one  year, 
•do  you  think  that  that  would  have  much  permanent  effect? 
— I  cannot  tell.  I  should  think  she  would  learn  far  more 
by  helping  her  mother  after  school. 

1I3'6.  Do  you  think,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  if  it 
■could  be  arranged  that  these  gi-'ls  came  to  cookery  classes 
at  sixteen  to  eighteen,  rather  than  twelve  to  fourteen,  the 
practical  benefit  would  be  greater  ? — Possibly. 

1137.  I  mean  they  would  know  more  what  is  really 
needed,  and  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  would  be  able  to 
apply  their  knowledge  to  practical  work  ? — I  have  no 
opinion  of  my  own  upon  this  subject,  but  many  of  the 
women  who  have  given  their  time  to  School  Board  work, 
I  know,  do  value  that  very  highly,  and  I  have  taken  my 
opinion  from  them  ;  and  I  should  have  said  if  you  have 
a  cooking  mother,  I  suppose  from  that  mother  you  would 
learn,  but  if  you  have  a  mother  that  does  not  and  will  not 
cook,  what  can  be  done  ? 

1138.  Did  any  of  your  informants  give  evidence,  or  do 
they  believe  that  the  teaching  of  cookery  was  really 
having  an  effect  in  producing  a  mother  who  would  cook  ? 
— Tiiat  >s  their  hope.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  attain  it, 
or  not,  but  they  believe  it  to  be  an  excellent  system. 


1139.  Perhaps  you  will  not  mind  my  asking  you  a  ques  •  ]ifr.  Booth. 

tion  which  has  been  asked  already.    But  I  want  to  be  

perfectly  clear  as  to  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  physical 

state  in  a  given  area  like  Southwark — as  to  whether  it  is 
worse  to-day  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that.  But 
if  you  take  the  whole  population  of  England,  you  will 
find  a  larger  urban  population,  and,  therefore,  an  extension 
of  the  evils  which  I  trace  to  urban  conditions. 

1140.  But  taking  a  given  urban  district  which  was 
fully  populated  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  same 
district  now,  is  the  condition  of  the  children  v/orse 
than  it  was  ? — I  should  not  expect  it. 

1141.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  statistics  to  prove 
that  ?— No. 

1142.  And  your  view  is  that,  though  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  urban  population  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  country,  there  is  a  chance  of  greater  improvement  ? 
—Yes. 

1143.  Although  there  are  a  larger  proportion  hvmg 
under  urban  conditions  ? — Yes. 

1144.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  made  enquiries  as 
to  the  condition  of  I'fe  in  the  country  at  any  time  ? — No. 
I  live  in  the  countrv  a  considerable  part  of  my  time.  I 
see  the  people,  but  that  is  all. 

1145.  Of  course,  as  has  been  already  said  the  sanitalion 
has  distinctly  improved  from  what  it  was. — Yes. 

1146.  So  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  food  and  fresh  air 
that  makes  the  difference  between  the  country  and  the 
town  at  all  in  the  matter  of  physique  ? — Food  and  fresh 
air  and  habits  generally. 

1147.  But  chiefly  those  two  things  ? — Yes,  I  suppose 
it  is  chiefly  those  two  things. 

1148.  It  would  be  rather  important  to  have  some  direct 
evidence  as  to  what  the  physique  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  village  is,  as  compared  with  the  town  population. 
—Yes. 

1149.  One  assumes  that  the  country  population  should 
be  healthier  and  better  physically  than  in  the  towns,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  in  the  way  of  evidence 
as  to  that  ? — I  think  not. 

1150.  Not  beyond  the  general  imjjression.  But  one 
finds,  and  I  have  known  mj'self  distinct  cases  where  one's 
impression  oi  the  physique  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
village  was  unfavourable,  that  on  the  whole  it  was  not 
better  than  that  of  a  pretty  populous  urban  district  ? — 
Yes. 

1151.  vSo  you  think  it  would  be  rather  good  to  get  a 
little  evidence  as  to  what  is  the  physique  and  what  are 
the  conditions  of  Hfe  of  a  population  in  certain  country 
districts  ? — It  would.  The  evidence  that  I  have  in  the 
matter  is  the  far  greater  physical  force  of  those  who  come 
into  the  city  from  the  country.  The  country,  whatever 
those  who  are  left  may  be,  does  send  the  finest  men  to 
the  towns,  and  from  that  one  assumes  that  the  country 
conditions,  which  produce  these  men.  are  better  than  the 
conditions  of  the  towns,  which  cannot  produce  them. 

1152.  I  think  in  the  town  you  say  from  18s.  to  21s.  is 
what  is  necessary  to  support  life  decently  in  the  case  of  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  three  children  ? — I  rather  arbitrarily 
fixed  that  as  a  line.  I  had  to  make  a  line  on  which  you 
might  call  the  people  in  poverty,  and  below  which  they 
were  tending  to  extreme  povert3%  and  above  which  you 
reach  the  ordinary  comfortable  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  But  it  is  an  arbitrary  line,  and  cannot  be  definitely 
drawn. 

1153.  But  your  impression  was  that  18s.  to  21s.  was 
necessary  to  support  life  decently  ? — Yes,  for  a  man  and 
his  wife  and  a  couple  of  children. 

1154.  What  proportion  of  that  18s.  to  21s.  would  be 
paid  in  rent  ? — It  would  vary  in  the  district  they  were 
living  in  and  how  they  were  housed. 

1155.  Would  it  be  a  very  wide  range  ? — The  range 
would  be  from  3s.  to  63. — I  am  speaking  rather  off-hand. 

1156.  But  you  think  that  7s.  would  be  quite  a  high 
figure  for  a  family  with  an  income  of  21s.  to  pay  in  rent? 
It  would  be  rabher  a  high  figure,  would  it  not  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

1157.  So  that  that  would  leave  them  14s.  for  food  and 
othei  things  ? — Yes. 
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115S.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  sesn  the  returns 
that  have  been  collected,  I  thmb  it  would  be  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  of  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  ? — I  have  not. 

1159.  But  there  I  find  that  in  many  counties  the  total 
wage  of  the  labourer  in  full  employment,  taking  it  all  the 
year  round,  of  course,  is  13s.  ;  14s.  is  about  the  average ; 
and  there  are  very  few  counties  which  go  much  beyoad 
that.  So  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  nearly  so  much 
to  spend  on  food  as  your  urban  family,  which  seems  to  be 
well  above  the  poverty  line? — ^Country  conditions  are  very 
different,  both  as  to  the  way  in  which  thej^  try  to  live  and 
as  to  the  extra  chances  they  have  in  garden  produce,  and 
so  on.    I  am  not  able  to  give  you  a  comparison. 

1160.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  poverty 
amongst  the  lower  classes  is  attributable  very  much  to 
drink  ? — Yes. 

1161.  Have  you  noticed  those  cabby  shelters  in  London  ? 
Since  those  have  been  instituted  the  cabby  does  not  drink 
as  much  as  he  did,  because  he  gets  his  food  there  and  has 
drink,  too.  And  it  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  cabby? 
—Yes. 

1162.  Do  you  think  this  organisation  of  Lord  Grey,  the 
Pubhc  House  Trust,  by  which,  instead  of  having  a  purely 
beer  house,  they  are  trying  to  introduce  restaurants  where 
good  beer  can  be  bought  and  eatables — ought  not  that  to 
have  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  working  classes  ? — It 
may  be  hoped  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable 
movement. 

1163.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  would  drink  less  if  he 
had  good  things — -food  at  a  low  price — do  you  think  that 
he  would  be  less  inclined  to  drink  or  "  booze,"  or  to  spend 
the  whole  of  the  time  in  a  "  boozing  "  place  ? — Yes. 

1164.  Would  not  that  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
families  also,  and  very  hkely  the  children  would  be  better 
fed  if  most  of  the  money  was  not  used  in  drink  ? — Yes. 

1165.  Well,  then,  we  are  told  that  the  Jewish  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  of  the  age  of  twelve  are  much  taller, 
considerably  taller  and  considerably  heavier,  than  the 
Christian  children — ^you  are  aware  of  that  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

1166.  We  have  been  told  that,  and  we  have  had  statis- 
tics about  it.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— To  the 
fact  that  the  Jewish  mothers  do  not  work. 

1167.  Why  is  it  that  the  Jewish  children  should  be 
heavier  and  taller  than  the  Christian  children  ? — Because 
the  mothers  da  not  work. 

1168.  Is  it  attributable  to  the  better  food  the  Jewish 
children  get,  or  what  ?— It  is  due  to  the  more  complete 
home  life  ;  they  are  undoubtedly  better  fed. 

1169.  {Chainnzn.)  Is  it  due  to  the  general  character  of 
the  Jewish  people  ?— To  the  domestic  character.  A 
Jewish  woman  is  expected  to  take  care  of  her  homo.  In 
the  poorest  classes  the  married  man  does  not  expect  his 
wife  to  assist  in  earning. 

1170.  {Colo'id  Fox.)  It  is  principalljr  owing  to  having 
better  food  and  nourishment,  you  think  ? — I  cannot  express 
it  in  term?  of  nourishment.  The  food  is  better  done,  and 
there  is  a  better  home  life.  The  things  they  eat,  perhaps 
would  not  suit  the  Caristian  children. 

1171.  I  am  told  everywhere  that  the  Jews  have  not 
only  the  knowledge  to  choose  better  food  but  also  the 
knowledge  to  cook  it  better  than  the  Christians  ?— It  is 
quite  possible,  but  I  really  do  not  know  it. 

1172.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  don't  you  find  that 
the  Jewish  people  are  closer  packed  in  their  houses  and 
in  their  rooms  than  the  Christians  ? — Yes  ;  that  does  not 
seem  to  matter  to  them. 

1173.  Bat  notwithstanding  that  they  have  bigger 
children ;  they  have  better  grown  children  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  pack  their  houses  closer, 
and  they  take  in  lodgers.  They  are  very  thrifty  and 
try  to  pick  up  money  in  every  direction,  and  therefore 
they  take  over  houses  in  the  East  End  not  only  where 
there  is  not  enough  room  for  themselves  but  they  take 
in  lodgers,  so  that  it  points  to  the  fact,  I  think,  that  they 
get  better  food  ? — I  think  it  does.  On  that  point  I  have 
been  told  that  the  Je^vish  rehgious  regulations  with  regard 
to  mea  I.  tend  also  to  their  having  wholesome  meat.  Every 
famil}  has  meat  prepared  in  the  proper  way  ;  the  healthy 


condition  of  every  beast  is  certified  from  rehgious  motives 
by  the  authority. 

1174.  The  butcher  and  the  priest  are  one  ?— Yes,  they 
are  one. 

1175.  [Chairman.)  There  are  one  or  two  points  which 
have  arisen  I  should  hke  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  upon. 
With  regard  to  this  drink  question,  have  you  ever  con- 
sidered the  evil  effects  of  tea  are  perhaps  worse  than 
those  of  gin  ?— I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  worse. 

1176.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  great  many  children  are 
both  anpemic  and  neurotic,  solely  from  the  abuse  of  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  ? — It  is  quite  possible. 

1177.  Should  not  you  say  from  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  tea  that  it  would  be  deleterious  ? — I  have 
really  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  but  I  think  the  way 
that  they  keep  it  constantly  going  cannot  be  good  for 
them.  What  I  doubt  is  whether  children  take  very  m»*Ah 
of  it. 

1178.  I  am  told  they  do.  Don't  you  think  if  we  con- 
templated a  new  Tariff  that  a  large  rehef  to  the  taxation 
on  tea  might  therefore  have  a  very  deleterious  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  nation  ?— I  see— like  a  decreased  tax 
on  gin. 

1179.  Don't  you  think  that  to  remove  the  imposts  on 
tea— I  am  putting  this  question  seriously— might  have 
a  very  deleterious  effect  ?— I  never  have  thought  that 
the  freeing  of  the  tax  on  tea  was  any  particular  benefit, 
or  what  is  called  a  free  breakfast  table. 

1180.  Don't  you  think  that  it  might  have  an  effect 
that  is  positively  deleterious.  Tea  is  now  taken  by 
children  instead  of  milk.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  a  lady  to  the  Times  of  to-day :— "  There  need  be  a 
crusade  against  tea,  at  least  against  the  excessive  use  of 
it.  It  does  as  much  harm  in  the  long  run  as  the  drink, 
and  has  increased  so  much  since  the  total  abstinence 
movement  was  started,"  and  so  on.  And  then  she  says  : 
"  They  (children)  are  reared.  Heaven  help  them,  on  tea 
whilst  sucking-babes— they  are  taught  to  drink  tea 
instead  of  milk  as  soon  as  they  can  drink  at  all— they  are 
dragged  up  on  tea  till  they  go  to  school,  and  then  their 
mid-day  meal,  whether  at  home  or  at  school,  is  tea,  hot 
or  cold,"  and  so  on  ?— Yes. 

1181.  I  was  a  Httle  surprised  in  the  course  of  your 
evidence  to  hear  you  speak  so  tolerantly  of  local  inaction 
in  dealing  with  the  evils  which  we  are  considering.  Of 
course  I  admit  in  regard  to  over-crowding  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  the  evil  is  a  very  great  one  ?— It  rather  is 
a  question  from  what  impulse  or  authority  the  action  is 
to  spring,  and  it  ought  to  spring  indigenously  in  the  district, 
and  not  be  rammed  down  its  throat  by  any  outside 
authority. 

1182.  Take  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  which  has 
been  nearly  thirty  years  in  operation.  Amongst  the  duties 
cast  upon  the  local  authorities  is  the  obligation  to  inspect 
nuisances,  and  a  nuisance  is  defined  as  "  Any  house  or 
part  of  a  house  so  over-crowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  whether  or  not 
members  of  the  same  family."  And  then  again  another 
provision  of  the  Act  is  the  pov/er  to  apply  in  certain  cases, 
that  is  to  say,  after  two  convictions,  to  a  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction,  for  the  closing  of  the  house  for  such  period 
as  the  court  may  deem  necessary.  Should  you  say  that  any- 
thing Uke  a  proper  proportion  of  cases  have  arisen  under 
which  these  provisions  have  been  apphed  by  local  authori- 
ties, having  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  evil? — What  I  ha%'e 
seen  in  London,  an  increasing  activity  in  that  direction, 
is  immediately  traceable  to  the  more  democratic  of  the 
local  bodies.  There  is  a  distmctly  greater  activity  ;  I  think 
in  many  cases  there  has  been  a  fresh  and  strong  effort  to 
deal  with  these  evils. 

1183.  Of  course  that  Public  Health  Act  was  anterior 
to  the  Local  Government  Acts,  and  it  is  since  that  time 
that  these  powers  have  been  to  a  much  greater  extent 
made  use  of,  in  your  opinion  ? — In  London  it  is  so,  I 
think. 

1184.  Do  you  think  in  local  areas  generally  in  the 
country  that  has  been  so  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

1185.  Touching  that  point,  with  regard  to  the  condition 
in  the  country,  here  is  a  letter  also  in  the  Times  of  to-day, 
also  from  a  lady,  who  signs  herself  "  A  Woman,"  in  which 
she  describeo  the  condition  of  two  or  three  cottages  in 
the  country,  and  she  says  here  "  Man,  wife  and  large  family 
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of  young  children.  No  water  fit  to  drink  anywhere. 
Woman  boils  and  skims  pond  water.  While  drinking  it 
children  constantly  require  medicine,  have  no  appetite, 
skin  becomes  yellow,  and  suffer  in  other  ways.  Whenever 
possible,  rain  water  is  kept  in  wooden  tubs,  and  when 
children  drink  this,  they  (with  the  exception  of  the  eldest 
boy,  who  is  never  well)  recover  their  normal  health.  House 
built  many  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health 
{Water)  Act,  1878."  Then  she  describes  another — "Man, 
wife,  and  four  young  children.  Cottage  (one  of  a  row  of 
three)  on  ground  floor,  no  damp  course,  brick  floors  always 
saturated  with  damp.  vSaid  to  be  a  drain  under  cottage, 
and  tiles  supposed  to  be  broken.  Most  offensive  sanitary 
conveniences  opposite  front  door.  No  back  doors.  Chil- 
dren suffer  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  headaches,  some- 
times from  diarrhcei.  and  are  very  pale,  feeble,  and  un- 
healthy when  infantj."  And  so  on.  I  presume  that 
there  are  ample  powers  to  deal  with  conditions  such  as 
are  described  there  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  powers  of 
the  rural  authority  are.  They  are  very  shy  of  using  their 
authority  I  know. 

1186.  But  in  cases  such  as  that  some  pressure  from 
headquarters  would  be  desirable,  would  it  not  ?— From 
aomewhere,  certainly. 

1187.  You  think  in  reference  to  what  Mr.  Legge  was 
asking  you,  that  a  bureau  of  national  information  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  public  health  and  physical  develop- 
ment would  be  a  good  thing  to  create  in  some  form  or 
another  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1188.  To  act  as  an  advisory  and  consultative  body 
upon  all  questions  touching  the  administration  of  the  laws 
■of  health  ? — Yes.    I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

1189.  And  that  might  be  supplemented  da  you  think, 
with  any  use,  by  the  periodical  taking  of  measurements  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  people  with  a  view  to  actually 
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was,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  by  diest  measurement  

and  height  and  weight  in  proportion  to  age  at  different 
periods  ? — I  think  the  statistical  basis  would  be  most  im- 
portant, and  then  it  could  be  from  time  to  time  checked 
and  compared. 

1 190.  Do  you  suggest  some  permanent  body  which  should 
be  charged  with  collecting  these  facts  and  tabulating  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  from  time  to  time  over 
certain  periods  ? — Yes,  but  the  first  thing  is  to  make  the 
original  inquiry,  where  you  would  have  to  find  out  as  you 
went  on  what  were  the  salient  and  important  facts  which 
it  was  worth  while  afterwards  repeating.  The  first  inquiry 
would  be  the  much  wider  one.  Therefore  it  would  be  not 
necessarily  made  by  the  same  body. 

1191.  No,  not  necessarily  the  same  body.  Experiments 
have  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ? — The  subject  would 
have  to  be  looked  at  in  the  first  instance  from  a  great  many 
sides  without  any  foregone  conclusion  of  what  was  going 
to  prove  the  results  or  the  important  points. 

1192.  The  thing  should  be  entered  upon  from  a  thoroughly 
scientific  standpoint  ? — If  a  fair  basis  were  found,  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  then  the  study  should  not  l)e  con- 
tinued regularly  on  certain  lines  by  a  Government  Depart- 
ment. 

1193.  {Mr.  Struthers.)    Continuous  ?— Yes. 

1194.  {Chairman.)    Or  by  a  Joint  Committee  repre- 
sentative of  several  Government  Departments  ? — Yes. 

1195.  You  think  then  that  the  scheme  upon  which  the 
investigation  should  be  based  should  be  drawn  up  upon 
scientific  authority  ? — Yes,  and  it  would  have  to  bo  a 
converging  enquiry — enquiries  from  a  great  many  sides 
converging  on  the  point. 


Mrs.  Watt  Smyth,  called ;  and  Examined. 


1190.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  author,  I  understand, 
of  this  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Milk  Sup])ly  in  Largo 
Towns  ?— Yes. 

1197.  It  appeared  in  the  "British  Medical  Journal"  of 
March  and  May,  1903  ?— Yes. 

1198.  I  presume  your  evidence  is  largely  based  upon 
the  material  which  you  have  utilised  in  uniting  those 
articles  ? — ^Yes,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  subject  while  I 
was  working  at  it,  and  after  that  they  asked  me  to  write 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  National  Physique,  which  are 
now  appearing  in  the  "  Journal." 

1199.  You  are  also  the  author  of  these  articles  which  are 
now  appearing  in  the  "  Journal "  ? — Yes. 

1200.  I  have  had  them  sent  me  ? — I  wish  to  give  this 
evidence  because  from  everything  I  have  seen  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  years  of  childhood  are  the 
most  important — I  mean  the  whole  thing  according  to  my 
idea  is  that  the  child  should  be  cared  for  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years. 

1201.  No  doubt  that  is  the  case  ? — A  child  neglected 
"then  will  never  pick  up  what  it  has  lost,  and  a  child 
properly  fed  may  have  a  good  chance. 

1202.  Even  those  that  survive  probably  issue  from  the 
struggle  permanently  damaged  ? — Yes. 

1203.  There  is  the  fact  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
called,  that  the  mortahty  in  the  first  year  of  infant  Kfe  is 
excessive,  and  the  causes  of  that  you  would  attribute — ? — 
To  improper  feeding. 

1204.  To  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  ? — Yes,  caused 
by  improper  feeding. 

120.5.  You  describe  here  the  effects  of  an  acute  disorder 
of  the  digestive  system,  do  you  not  ? — Yes.  an  acute  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  system  leaves  the  infant  in  a  debili- 
tated state,  and  unless  the  child  is  subsequently  fed  and 
clothed  intelligently  such  an  attack  is  followed  by  chronic 
digestive  disorders  which  seriously  interfere  with  nutri- 
tion and  development,  so  that  the  child  falls  below 
the  normal  in  weight  and  height,  and  the  groimd  thus  lost 
may  never  bs  made  up. 

1206.  And  further  ill  effects  from  failure  of  nutrition  ?— 
Yes.  It  also  renders  the  child  less  capable  of  resisting 
the  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  measles  and  whooping- 


cough,  thus  producing  indirectly  a  mortality  which  is  not  ^f^^ 
included  in  the  returns  of  deaths  due  to  digestive  disorders   "  _^ 
nor  confined  to  the  first  year  of  life. 

1207.  The  advantage  of  good  feeding  is  shown  in  the 
rapidity  with  wliich  a  cliild  grows,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  It 
is  important  to  feed  a  child,  because  its  weight  should  be 
doubled  in  about  five  months  and  trebled  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  months.  Warmth,  sunlight,  and  fresh  air  accele- 
rate the  rate  of  growth,  so  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
an  infant  will  grow  more  rapidly  during  the  summer  than 
during  the  winter  months. 

1208.  How  far  does  the  question  of  teeth  enter  into  the 
matter  ? — It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognised  that 
the  teeth  of  the  child  depend  on  its  early  feeding. 

1209.  Is  that  so  ?  Is  it  not  somewhat  in  dispute  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  very  high  authorities  like  Mr. 
Tomes,  who  is  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession,  who 
states  that  one  tooth  is  already  in  process  of  fonnation 
when  the  child  is  born,  and  that  six  months  after  it  is 
born  there  are  twelve  teeth,  three  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
and  three  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  are  partly  calcified. 

1210.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  teeth  which  have  got 
a  normal  quantity  of  hme  in  them  are  just  as  liable  to 
decay  as  those  which  have  not  ?- — No,  I  believe  not, 
because  the  ossification  is  better.  I  believe  the  salts 
in  milk  are  necessary  for  the  proper  formation  of  teeth — 
for  their  proper  strong  formation.  Of  course,  the  digestive 
system  acts  on  the  teeth,  and,  Uke  proper  feeding  for  bone, 
teeth  require  certain  things  in  their  conformation  just  as 
bone  does.  If  they  do  not  get  that,  they  do  not  form 
properly. 

1211.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  investigation  of  the 
chemical  constituents  of  teeth  which  have  suffered  frcm 
caries  shows  that  it  is  very  often  the  case,  or  generally 
the  case,  that  a  decayed  tooth  has  as  much  hme  in  it  as  a 
sound  tooth — so  I  understand  from  authority  ? — I  believe 
it  does. 

1212.  So  that  there  must  be  something  else  besides  tl  e 
mere  providing  of  teeth  ivith  the  proper  complement  of 
Ume,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? — I  think  they  attribist-^ 
bad  teeth,  all  bad  teeth,  to  the  fact  that  the  children 
have  had  bad  milk  and  are  fed  on  farinaceous  food, 
containing  starch  and  such  things,  instead  of  on  milk. 


Smyth. 
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Mrs.  Smyth,  which  contains  the  right  properties  for  the  formation  of 
 teeth.    That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

1213.  You  do  not  think  that  fooi  which  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  friction  on  the  teeth  is  good  ? — Do  you  mean 
for  infants  ? 

1214.  No,  elder  children  ? — I  am  talking  of  infants.  I 
mean  in  the  formation  of  teeth  just  as  in  the  formation 
of  bone.  I  should  imagine  it  would  affect  teeth  very 
much  as  they  begin  so  early.  I  do  not  think  it  used  to  be 
imagined  that  the  second  teeth  began  to  grow  until  the 
first  one  dropped  out,  but  they  are  growing  all  the  time. 

1215.  That  shows  the  importance  of  proper  sustenance  ? 
— I  should  think  so. 

1216.  You  believe  in  the  case  of  older  children  want  of 
cleanliness  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  ? — I  should  say 
so.  The  food  in  the  teeth  causes  decay  and  the  old  teeth 
affect  the  new  ones  which  are  appearing,  and  then  when  the 
new  ones  appear  they  are  neglected.  I  do  not  think  that 
poor  children  use  tooth  brushes.  I  should  doubt  it ;  but 
at  any  rate  very  few. 

1217.  Very  few  indeed,  I  should  tliink  ? — Yes,  at  the 
Duke  of  York  School  in  Chelsea  they  have  them  in  the 
room  ;  each  boy  has  his  own  Uttle  box  ^vith  his  tooth 
powder  and  tooth  brush. 

1218.  Do  they  use  them  ? — I  believe  they  use  them  ; 
they  may  use  them  under  supervision.  No  child  will 
use  a  tooth  brush  ^vithout  super\asion. 

1219.  You  attribute  ricketts  here  to  hand  feeding  ?— 
Yes. 

1220.  Rather  than  being  fed  in  the  maternal  way  ? — 
Yes. 

1221.  Do  you  believe  the  reluctance  of  mothers  to 
suckle  their  children  is  growing  in  this  coimtry  ? — It  is 
growing,  not  perhaps  from  their  own  wish  but  because 
they  go  out  to  work. 

1222.  It  is  the  amount  of  female  employment  which 
is  the  cause  of  it  ? — Yes,  they  cannot  do  it.  A  woman 
going  out  to  work  cannot  possibly  nurse  her  infant  in  the 
same  way  as  women  who  have  nothing  to  do,  who  are  at 
home. 

1223.  Do  you  think  the  inclination  to  shirk  responsi- 
bilities has  something  to  do  with  it  or  not  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  it  had. 

1224.  You  know  the  recent  Factory  Act  makes  it  penal 
on  the  part  of  any  employer  to  employ  a  woman  for  a 
month  after  her  confinement  ? — Yes. 

1225.  That  is  not  long  enough  to  encourage  a  woman 
to  suckle  her  child  ? — No,  it  should  be  three  months. 

1226  You  think  that  should  be  so  ? — Yes,  because  it 
is  probable  the  woman  might  begin  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  child  and  think  that  it  was  worth  while,  whereas 
if  she  feels  she  must  go  back  to  work  in  a  month  it  may 
not  seem  worth  while. 

1227.  You  know  there  are  certain  members  of  your  sex 
who  say  that  such  a  provision  would  be  an  attack  upon 
the  chartered  freedom  of  a  woman  to  use  her  time 
as  she  likes  ? — I  daresay  they  do.  I  daresay  they  talk 
nonsense. 

1228.  You  give  some  statistics  here  with  regard  to  an 
institution  of  Paris  ? — Yes. 

1229.  Showing  the  death-rate  was  much  lower  amongst 
breast-fed  infants  than  amongst  those  artificially  fed  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  much  lower  amongst  those  breast-fed,  and  I 
think  that  is  recognised. 

1230.  Do  you  know  if  any  statistics  have  been  collected 
in  this  country  upon  any  considerable  scale  ? — Not,  I 
think,  on  a  considerable  scale,  but  I  think  they  have  been 
collected.  For  instance.  Dr.  Hope,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Mrs.  Greenwood  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
very  satisfactory,  because  they  do  not  give  the  numbers 
which  they  judged  from — it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
they  are  very  good; 

1231.  Mrs.'  Greenwood  gave  some  statistics  covering 
a  considerable  number  of  children  ? — Yes  ;  for  every 
twenty-five  women  who  nursed  their  children  200  fed 
them  artificially  with  the  bottle  and  gave  them  often  every 
kmd  of  food. 


1232.  That  means  what  they  are  eating  themselves  ? — 
Yes,  everything  they  eat  they  give  their  children,  as  a  rule. 

1233.  And  the  large  mortahty  from  diarrhoea  is  du& 
to  that  ? — Yes. 

1234.  And  they  isjue  from  it  with  permanently  im- 
paired digestions  if  they  survive  ? — Yes.  That  is  from 
ignorance.    They  mean  very  kindly,  but  it  is  ignorance. 

1235.  You  have  no  figures  to  show  the  proportion  of 
infants  fed  artificially  all  over  England — no  general  figures  ? 
— No,  I  have  not  ;  and  1  do  not  know  that  they  exist. 
That  is  a  thing  which  would  be  useful. 

1236.  You  attribute  the  number  of  infants  fed  artifici- 
ally to  two  causes  ?— Yes  ;  one  the  physical  debility  of 
the  mother,  and,  secondly,  that  she  wishes  or  is  compelled 
to  go  out  to  work. 

1237.  Upon  the  first  point,  what  have  you  to  say— 
the  physical  debility  of  the  mother  ? — Some  mothers 
cannot  nurse  their  children. 

1238.  Is  that  a  prevalent  cause,  you  think  ? — I  should 
think  very  often  they  cannot  be  bothered  doing  it. 

1239.  Is  it  due  to  poverty,  to  inherited  feebleness  ?— 
I  should  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  do  it.  Of  course,  some  women  are  weak,  and  it  would 
be  very  bad  for  them  to  feed  their  infants.  If  they  have 
tendencies  to  consumption  or  any  disease  I  should  think 
it  would  be  very  unwise. 

1240.  I  understand  in  the  rural  districts  it  is  not  the- 
case;  there  they  do  nurse  their  children  to  a  large 
extent  ? — To  a  large  extent.  Probably  they  are  healthier 
women  than  town  women. 

1241.  That  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  superior 
health  of  the  children  in  the  country  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Rown- 
tree  points  out  that  many  women  are  very  badly  fed 
during  that  time — insufficiently  fed.  A  couple  marry  ; 
they  are  comparatively  well  off  until  the  children 
arrive  ;  then  they  stint  themselves  in  food  and  probably 
they  are  not  fit  to  nurse  their  infants. 

1242.  Do  you  think  early  marriages  have  anything  to- 
do  with  it  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  anything  like  so 
many  early  marriages  as  there  used  to  be.  I  think  it 
is  chiefly  the  increase  of  work — women  doing  more  work. 

1243.  You  have  classified  the  causes  of  digestive  dis- 
orders, I  think  ? — Yes.  The  first  is  overcrowding,  im- 
perfect ventilation  and  insanitary  conditions  in  and 
about  the  houses — dust  bins,  middens,  etc.  ;  secondly, 
contaminated  or  unsuitable  food ;  and,  thirdly,  unsuit- 
able clothing. 

1244.  That  first  point  is,  of  course,  the  question  that 
we  were  discussing  with  Mr.  Booth  when  j'ou  were  in  the 
room  ? — It  is  useless  to  preach  cleanhness  to  a  woman  if 
she  sees  that  her  yard  is  left  neglected  by  the  sanitary 
authority. 

1245.  Or  the  street  ? — Yes.  The  children  are  very 
badly  clothed,  probably  covered  with  heavy  clothing  and 
not,  perhaps,  a  scrap  of  flannel. 

1246.  Nothing  round  the  loins  V — That  is  so.  It  ought 
to  be  very  light  clothing  but  very  warm. 

1247.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  food,  in  which  we  are- 
specially  interested,  what  have  you  to  say  ?• — It  is  a  fact 
that  the  milk  when  it  ariives  in  large  towns  has  been 
proved  to  be  putrescent.  I  mean  it  goes  through  so 
many  stages,  from  the  country  farm  to  the  towns,  that 
it  is  badly  contaminated.  But  tiiat  is  not  the  worst 
of  it.  The  farms  are  in  such  a  filthy  condition  that  the 
milk  when  it  leaves  the  farm  is  already  poisonous.  I 
have  been  over  many  farms,  and  the  conclusion  one  must 
come  to  is  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  M'hole  question  is  the 
filth  of  the  farms. 

1248.  And  is  the  source  of  the  milk  liable  to  inspection  ? 
— That  is  where  the  thing  fails  now.  There  is  a  medical 
officer  of  health  who  has  over  him  the  sanitary  authority, 
a  Committee  of  farmers  and  others. 

1249.  You  are  speaking  of  the  rural  districts  ? — Yes,, 
that  is  where  the  farms  are.  If  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  complain  to  the  Committee  about  a  farm,  they 
have  told  me  over  and  over  again  that  they  are 
simply  asked  to  draw  their  pay  and  keep  quiet. 
These  sanitary  authorities  have  the  power  to  oblige 
the  farmers  to  be  clean,  but  the  County  Comicil  have 
no  power ;  they  should  be  given  power  to  oblige  the 
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local  sanitary  authority  to  compel  the  farmers  to  have 
clean  farms. 

1250.  The  Local  Government  Board  should  intervene 
if  they  do  not  exercise  that  power  ? — I  think  some  very 
strong  msasures  should  be  taken,  because  it  is  not  one 
farm,  but  almost  every  farm. 

1251.  You  have  examined  these  farms  yourself  ? — Yes. 

1252.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  ? — In  many  parts 
of  the  country  ;  all  over  England,  more  or  less. 

1253.  Are  these  farms  supplying  milk  to  a  great  many 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes.  Tiie  milk  goes  to  a 
big  dealer,  who  again  supplies  retailers,  and  it  cannot 
really  be  traced  ;  there  should  be  some  means  of  keeping 
a  farm  under  constant  inspection,  to  obUge  that  it  shall 
be  kept  clean.  It  is  quite  possible  to  do  it,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  do  it  witiiout  any  extra  expense  and  to  make  the 
thing  pay.  I  went  over  a  farm  at  York  the  other  day 
managed  by  a  Dane,  Mr.  Sorensen.  His  farm  is  on  the  most 
simple  methods — Danish  methods.  He  has  made  a  large 
profit  in  the  two  years  he  has  been  there,  so  much  so  that 
he  has  had  to  raise  the  price  of  his  milk  twice  in  order  to 
keep  away  the  press  of  customers.  It  is  most  splendid  and 
fit  to  drink  pure  from  the  farm  without  sterilising.  Mr. 
Rowntree  had  it  for  his  depot,  until  really  tliis  farmer 
could  not  afford  to  supply  him  any  longer. 

1254.  Very  httle  of  that  milk  gets  to  the  poorer  class 
I  suppose  ? — None.  It  would  if  our  farms  were  managed 
in  the  same  manner.  We  are  not  asking  for  anything  un- 
reasonable, because  I  have  proved  it  can  be  done  quite  as 
cheaply  as  a  farm  kept  in  a  filthy  manner. 

1255.  Then  you  want  some  urban  organisation  to  bring 
it  into  effect  ? — You  want  the  County  Council  to  have 
the  power  to  obUge  the  sanitary  authority  to  make  the 
farmers  keep  their  farms  clean. 

1256.  Granted  that  you  can  get  pure  and  good  milk 
from  the  farm  you  want  some  organisation  in  the  town 
which  would  facihtate  the  poorer  classes  in  those  towns 
obtaining  the  supply  that  they  want  ? — You  know  at  pres- 
ent the  country  children  get  no  milk  practically  ;  it  is  all 
sent  straight  off  to  town. 

1257.  But  even  the  town  children  do  not  get  it,  at  least 
the  poorer  class  ? — No.    They  get  what  is  called  miik. 

1258.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  tinned  milk  is  to  a  much 
larger  extent  used  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  big  towns  ? — 
Yes.    That  is  done  because  it  is  cheaper. 

1259.  Do  you  think  that  is  deleterious  ?— I  do,  because 
I  think  it  is  very  often  made  of  skim  milk. 

1260.  Some  brands  are  good,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  some 
are,  but  it  is  difficult  to  rely  upon  it.  These  women  have 
no  education,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  understand 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad. 

1261.  What  do  you  think  are  the  causes  of  unsuitability 
of  cow's  milk  suppHed  by  ordinary  milk  dealers 
when  it  reaches  the  infants  ? — The  dirty  farms.  The 
dealer  waters  it,  or  lowers  the  proportion  of  fat  by  diluting 
it  with  separated  milk. 

1262.  That  is  an  offence  against  the  adulteration  law  ? 
— Yes,  but  of  course  it  is  done. 

126.3.  Is  it  not  brought  home  to  those  who  do  it  very 
often  ? — Not  very  often — notliing  like  what  it  ought  to 
be. 

1264.  Yours  is  an  impeachment  of  general  neglect  ? — 
Certainly. 

1265.  The  mother  herself  is,  I  suppose,  very  often 
responsible  ? — She  does  it,  because  she  thinks  she  is  water- 
ing pure  milk.  She  probably  thinks  the  baby  ought  to 
have  half  milk  and  half  water,  and  she  adds  half  water  to 
the  already  watered  milk.  She  does  not  probably  do  it 
because  she  wishes  to  starve  her  child.  I  think  they  are 
very  kind  often. 

1266.  She  has  no  security  that  the  milk  is  what  it  is 
represented  to  be  ? — No. 

1267.  And  she  treats  it  as  better  than  it  is.  You  quote 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Thorpe  ? — Yes.  He  says  that  it 
is  putrescent,  that  is,  it  is  on  the  verge  of  decomposition. 
Dr.  Priestly,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Lambeth,  has 
stated  that  much  of  the  milk  consumed  in  the  poorer 
quarters  is  three  or  four  days  old,  and  probably  Lambeth 
is  not  the  only  district  in  which  this  state  of  affairs  exists. 
The  milk  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  three  of  four 
dealers  by  each  of  whom  a  dose  of  some  preservative  has 
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been  added  in  order  to  prevent  the  actual  onset  of  de-  Mis.  Smyth. 

composition.    The  mischief  is  caused  by  the  many  hands  

through  which  it  passes.  If  there  wore  some  system  of 
collecting  milk  in  the  country  and  sending  it  straight  to 
milk  depots  it  w  ould  be  better. 

1268.  I  suppose  such  things  are  capable  of  organisation  ? 
— They  are.  There  is  one  we  are  in  the  act  of  organising 
at  Shadwell  in  connection  with  the  Shadwell  Hospital  for 
children. 

1269.  You  think  some  good  might  be  done  by  taking 
steps  to  inf':rm  parents  as  to  the  management  in  rearing 
infants  ? — C'ertainlj,  I  tiiink  that  is  very  important. 

1270.  Of  course,  papers  are  given  away  in  hospitals  now? 
— Yes ;  they  should  be  given  away  every wliere. 

1271.  By  the  sanitary  authority  chiefly  '1 — Yes. 

1272.  The  most  important  agency  for  improvement 
in  these  respects  is  the  personal  advice  given  by  the  lady 
visitors  in  the  homes  you  think  ? — I  think  that  quantities 
of  papers  ought  to  be  in  the  registry  office  to  he  ban  led 
to  every  mother  who  registers  the  birth  of  her  baby. 

1273.  And  to  supplement  that,  there  should  be  advice. 
— Yes,  by  lady  visitors.  They  have  been  employed  in 
Manchester  and  in  other  tovTis,  and  they  have  done  much 
good.  The  help  of  the  clergy  should  be  enlisted  to  induce 
all  district  visitors  to  pass  the  examination  of  the  National 
Health  Society  or  Sanitary  Institute,  in  the  elements  cf 
domestic  hygiene.  That  would  be  very  useful,  because 
people  go  about  talking  to  these  women  who  actually 
know  nothing  of  what  they  are  talking. 

1274.  Do  you  know  about  the  operation  of  that  Man- 
chester system  ? — Yes. 

1275.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  It  is  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
sanitary  association  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  I  believe  ladies  go 
about  and  visit  the  homes,  and  talk  to  the  niotheis — 
women  who  are  really  capable  of  doing  it. 

1276.  (Chairman.)  I  will  read  you  this  extract  frorn  a 
speech  that  Dr.  James  Niven  made  at  Manchester  some- 
time ago  in  which  he  says,  "  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  milk  derives  much  of  its  fatal  power  from  its  origin, 
though  it  receives  additional  infection  in  the  city,  that 
further  it  is  owing  to  ignorance  and  neglect  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  child,  tliat  the  contaminated  milk 
is  able  to  do  the  mischief  which  it  does."  You  quite  con- 
cur with  that  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1277.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  giving  girls  dui.'ng 
the  last  period  of  their  school  life  S3'stematic  instruction 
in  these  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  school  curricula,  would  be  a  valuable  training  ? — I  th'nk 
it  would  be  very  valuable  indeed.  I  think  that  if  they 
neglected  all  their  other  lessons  it  would  be  necessary  to 
do  that. 

1278.  For  the  last  few  months  of  their  school  life,  (he 
attention  of  the  school  course  should  be  concentrated 
upon  subjects  such  as  these  ? — Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  ' 
I  think  they  should  be  gradually  learning  from  the  time 
they  are  able  to  understand  anything  about  it. 

1279.  But  increaiing  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  as  the  girl's  school  life  continues  ? — Certainly. 
In  regard  to  the  teaching  of  cooking  and  domestic  sub- 
jects, I  do  not  think  any  child  is  too  young  before  it  leaves 
the  school  to  understand  these  thoroughly  I  tliink  tliat  is 
much  more  important  than  between  sixteen  and  eighteen, 
because  then  they  are  probably  working,  and  have  no 
time  to  bother  about  it. 

1280.  But  there  is  some  value  in  their  learning  these 
thingis  fari  passu  with  practical  experience  of  its  value 
in  their  own  homes  '! — It  is  very  good  indeed  if  they  can 
spare  time,  but  you  have  to  induce  them  to  do  it. 
But  at  school  they  are  obliged  to. 

1281.  They  might  have  to  attend  a  continuation  school 
afterwards  ? — Yes.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very 
useful  indeed,  but  those  children  in  London  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  are  as  intelhgent  as  grown  up  women  of  our 
class. 

1282.  {Colonel  Fox.)  They  marry  about  eighteen  so 
that  there  is  only  a  lapse  of  four  years  ? — Yes.  And 
they  work  in  their  own  homes  for  their  mothers.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  do  anything  now  with  the  present 
generation  of  fathers  and  mothers  ;  I  think  the  v.hole 
thing  depends  upon  the  education  of  the  children. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Smyth  Do  not  you  think  they  are  teaching  them  rather 

 ^      fancy  cooking  at  present,  with  French  names? — Yes,  it 

is  ridiculous.  I  think  they  should  be  only  taught  things 
which  they  can  eat  in  their  own  homes,  and  that  it  is 
essential  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  value  of  the 
prDpariiis  of  food. 

128i.  (Chairman.)  You  give  some  suggestions  as  to 
systematic  instruction  ? — Yes.  A  more  hopeful  sugges- 
tion is  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  elementary 
hygiene  in  schools.  The  mothers  of  to-day  would  not 
be  reached  in  that  way,  but  many  of  the  elder  girls  now 
at  school  will  be  mothers  in  four  or  five  years.  The 
school  Board  in  London  already  gives  practical  instruction 
to  some  girls  in  domestic  economy  and  cooking,  but  all 
girls  should  be  taught,  and  more  attention  might  be 
directed  to  the  feeding  of  infants  and  young  children. 
Cooking  is  taught  also  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bradford, 
Birmingham,  Newcastle,  and  other  towns.  But  all  do 
not  learn.  They  have  not  room.  Kitchens  and  so  on 
in  the  schools,  should  be  made  compulsory. 

1285.  They  are  now  in  most  of  the  schools  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  in  most. 

1286.  Most  schools  in  large  towns  ? — I  mean  in  London. 

1287.  {Chairman.)  There  are  central  classes  where  they 
can  be  taught. 

1288.  {Colonel  Fox.)  It  is  proposed  that  there  should 
be  restaurants  in  schools  to  provide  a  midday  meal  ?— 
Yes,  I  propose  that,  and  the  elder  children  should  cook 
the  food  for  the  younger  ones. 

1289.  {Clmirman.)  Then  the  question  arises  with  regard 
to  the  provision  of  milk  for  the  needs  of  the  population, 
and  that  you  think  has  not  been  sufficiently  well  con- 
sidered yet  ? — Before  we  come  to  that  I  should  hke  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  lessons  on  the  elementary 
chemistry  of  food  should  be  given  showing  the  children 
what  the  food  contains,  the  carbo-hydrates,  the  fats,  and 
the  proteids. 

1290.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  risk  of  the  children 
being  confused  by  the  jargon  of  scientific  terminology  ? — 
No,  I  think  they  would  be  taught  in  simple  language.  I 
think  they  should  be  taught  those  properties  of  food, 
because  a  woman  may  spend  a  heap  of  money  on  un- 
suitable food. 

1291.  {Colonel  Fox.)  You  mean  to  show  that  the  yolk 
of  the  egg  is  the  buttery  part,  and  the  white  of  the  egg 
the  albuminous  part  ? — I  should  say,  "  If  you  buy  half 
a  lb.  of  meat  it  will  be  much  better  for  you  than  ten  lbs 
of  " — something  else.    I  would  explain  that  to  them. 

1292.  {Chairman.)  That  is  what  you  explained  in  the 
Journal  the  other  day  ? — Yes. 

1293.  You  put  peas  very  high  ? — Yes. 

1294.  We  had  medical  evidence  here  the  other  day. 
The  witness  quite  admitted  the  ideally  high  value  of  peas 
as  a  food,  but  he  said  it  was  not  half  as  assimilable  as  many 
foods  which  were  of  less  value  and  therefore  for  that 
reason  it  did  not  occupy  so  high  a  position  as  you  attribute 
to  it  ? — It  was  not  my  own  idea,  because  I  am  not  a 
doctor.    I  quoted  my  authority,  Noel  Paton's  report. 

1295.  I  think  it  was  ;  you  gave  a  sort  of  summary  of 
that  book  ? — Yes.    I  think  he  is  an  authority. 

1296.  You  think  his  opinion  is«q'ust  as  good  as  that  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  here  a  little  while  ago.  I  am 
not  an  authority  on  the  pomt  ? — Yes,  I  daresay  it  is. 

1297.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  on  the  question — ■ 
that  doctors  differ  ? — They  differ  about  the  question  of 
oatmeal.  Some  people  say  it  is  poisonous  and  others  say 
it  is  excellent. 

1293.  Can  you  tell  us  what  has  been  done  to  provide 
depots  in  certain  places  ? — They  have  provided  them  in 
St.  Helens,  Liverpool,  Leith,  Battersea  and  probably  in 
other  places  ;  they  are  municipal  depots.  The  milk  comes 
from  an  uninspected  source  ;  they  get  it  from  a  local  dealer. 

1299.  Tiiey  make  no  inspection  of  it  ? — No,  they  know 
nothing  about  it.  Then  they  sterilise  that  milk  to  make 
that  safe.  It  is  like  purifying  sewage  to  make  it  into 
clean  water.  It  is  not  right.  Then  they  sell  this  milk 
and  if  a  woman  likes  to  buy  it  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  she  can  ;  and  if  she  does  not  appear  again  no  question 
is  asked.    They  have  no  statistics  to  show  the  gooi  or  the 


bad  which  the  milk  does  except  in  the  death  rate. 
The  death  rate  is  less,  and  therefore  they  say 
that  it  must  be  doing  good.  The  way  they  are  managed 
in  Paris  is  that  statistics  are  kept  of  every  child  that  is 
looked  after.  They  can  lay  their  hands  on  that  child  and 
say  "  This  is  the  child — he  has  increased  so  much."  They 
weigh  them  and  examine  them. 

1300.  That  is  only  done  in  connection  with  the  hospitals? 
— It  is  done  \\'ith  most  of  the  organisations.  Dr.  Henri  de 
Rothschild  has  a  system  of  milk  depots  pretty  nearly  all 
over  Paris  ;  they  go  to  his  head  place  and  are  weighed. 

1301.  Do  you  tell  me  that  a  large  proportion  of  the- 
population  come  under  observation  in  that  way  ? — Of 
course  some  do  not ;  but  in  Paris  a  large  proportion  do 
because  there  are  so  many  depots. 

1302.  Has  the  municipality  anything  to  say  to  this 
organisation  in  Paris  ? — They  have  not  anything  to  say  to- 
Dr.  RothschikFs  organisation  and  in  connection  with  his 
numerous  deputs.  He  has  a  hospital  of  his  own  and  all  the 
milk  supplied  to  the  hospital  depot  and  all  the  branch 
depots,  which  are  really  httle  shops,  comes  from  his  farm 
in  the  country. 

1303.  Surely  that  cannot  be  done  on  a  scale  touching 
any  great  amount  of  the  evil  ? — It  is  done  on  a  large  scale. 

1304.  Then  you  say  there  are  other  institutions  ?— 
Yes,  there  are  municipal  institutions. 

1305.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Not  philanthropic  ?— No. 

1306.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  the  municipality 
in  Paris  concerns  itself  to  do  this  sort  of  work  ? — ^There 
are  the  institutions  maintained  by  the  Assistance  Pubhque, 
the  department  which  administers  the  hospitals. 

1307.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  That  is  a  pubhc  body  ?— Yes. 
That  supplies  funds  for  the  institutions  for  the  Surveillanoa 
de  Nourrissons  maintained  by  the  Conseil  General  de  la 
Seine  and  administered  by  the  Assistance  Publique  of 
Paris.  Many  of  the  infants  treated  are  only  brought 
after  they  become  ill.  That  would  be  naturally  public 
money. 

1308.  That  is  the  form  in  which  the  poor  law  is  adminis- 
tered in  France  ? — Yes.  Then  there  are  several  depots  in 
connection  -with  the  hospitals. 

1309.  {Chairman.)  That  I  can  understand.  It  would 
be  easy  to  establish  a  system  of  that  kind  in  connection 
with  the  children  born  in  hospitals  and  with  whose  future 
life  for  a  few  years  the  hospital  could  concern  itself ; 
but  that  only  touches  a  small  proportion  of  the  population? 
—  Yes. 

1310.  What  I  wanted  to  get  from  you  is  how  any 
general  scheme  which  would  be  of  use  could  be  worked 
in  this  country  ? — I  think  they  could  be  worked  by  the 
municipality.  They  are  worked  all  over  France,  and  I 
think  they  are  worked  there  by  the  municipaUty. 

1311.  What  do  you  hold  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  these  establishments  ? — That  they  are  all  under  medical 
supervision  and  tliey  all  weigh  their  babies.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  all  these  institutions  is  systematic 
medical  super\-ision.  The  first  indications  of  faihng  nutri- 
tion are  quickly  recognised  and  traced  to  their  source,  in  the 
errors  of  the  mother,  the  unsuitabiUty  of  the  milk  or  milk 
mixture  aiid  the  digestive  powers  of  the  particular  infant, 
or  the  onset  of  some  disease.  If  the  children  are  seen  once  a 
week  they  can  see  if  they  are  sickening  for  anything  ;  they 
can  see  if  they  are  increasing  in  weight  or  doing  well  on  the 
milk. 

1312.  You  think  no  resistance  would  be  offered  to  an 
invitation  to  come  every  week  ?  You  think  the  parents 
would  not  object  to  bringing  their  children  ? — They  seem 
to  bring  them  most  willingly.  I  have  seen  them  bringing 
them  myself. 

1313.  In  Paris  ?— Yes.  I  believe  the  system  has  worked 
splendidly.  Dr.  Rothschild's  scheme,  which  is  a  very 
large  one,  is  done  on  a  commercial  basis.  He  objects  to 
encouraging  anything  in  the  form  of  charity  ;  he  says  that 
his  system  pays  well,  and  the  money  which  he  gets  from 
it  he  uses  to  establish  other  depots. 

1314.  Extending  the  operations  of  the  Society  ? — Yes. 
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And  he  spends  something  on  giving  free  tickets  for  milk, 
but  he  gives  them  as  a  present — not  as  charity. 

1315.  You  mean  occasionally — in  special  cases  ? — Yes. 

1316.  What  are  your  general  conclusions  ? — I  am  con- 
vinced that,  were  all  children  judiciously  fed  until  the  age 
of  three  or  four,  they  would  stand  every  chance  of  growing 
into  robust  men  and  women.  I  am  equally  convinced 
than  no  amount  of  care  will  make  up  for  neglect  during 
those  first  years  of  life.  PubUc  attention  has  been  aroused 
as  to  the  importance  of  proper  feeding  of  children  during 
school  life,  when  they  are  doing  brain  work  and  are  being 
trained  physically  by  drill  and  gymnastics,  but  I  submit 
that  feeding  during  infancy  and  up  to  school  age  has  not 
received  the  consideration  to  which  its  importance  en- 
titles it.  During  this  period  the  weight  of  a  healthy  child 
ought  to  increase  from  about  half  a  stone  to  about  three 
stones— a  six-fold  increase.  The  rate  of  growth  after  this 
.age  is  much  less  rapid. 

1317.  What  I  wished  to  ask  you  was  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Booth's  statement.  Has  it  come  in  your  experience 
at  all  that  tea  is  very  deleterious  in  its  effects  on  young 
children  ? — I  have  no  personal  experience,  but  people 
have  told  me,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  that  every 
child  almost  is  fed  on  tea — he  gets  it  at  every  meal.  It 
IS  made,  probably,  in  the  morning.  What  makes  it  so 
dangerous  is  that  the  tea  is  made  and  let  stand.  Probably 
the  tea  made  in  the  morning  is  watered  up  for  dinner, 
and  watered  still  more  for  tea.  The  tannin  in  it 
makes  it  dangerous. 

1318.  Is  the  tea  of  that  character  likely  to  produce 
anremic  and  neurotic  children  ? — I  should  say  certainly 
neurotic.  I  do  not  know  about  an?emic.  I  should  think 
it  was  very  bad. 

1319.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  palatable 
— that  children  would  be  likely  to  take  it  ? — I  cannot 
imagine  it.  They  seem  to  drink  it.  I  have  questioned 
children  and  they  say  they  like  it. 

1320.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Would  it  not  have  a  bad  effect 
on  older  people  ? — I  should  think  it  is  excessively  bad  ? 
For  the  nerves  it  is  the  very  worst  thing. 

1321.  And  it  would  affect  the  children  through  the 
mother  ? — Yes  it  would  affect  their  constitution  through 
the  mother  in  the  same  way  as  drink  affects  the  constitu- 
tion through  the  mother. 

1322.  (Chairmmi.)  You  say  your  experience  has  been 
pretty  general  in  this  country.  Can  you  specify  any 
particular  parts  of  England  from  which  it  has  been  drawn  ? 
Do  you  speak  of  London,  or  the  provinces,  or  rural  dis- 
tricts ? — Chiefly  London. 

1323.  Where  are  the  farms  ? — I  have  visited  farms  in 
Sussex  and  in  Essex. 

1324.  In  the  home  counties  generally  ? — In  Yorkshire 
and  Somersetshire— in  different  counties  ;  not  every 
county  but  pretty  generally. 

1325.  Not  confined  to  any  one  particular  place  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  a  narrow  conclusion  ;  it  is  from  a  general  view. 

1326.  It  is  based  upon  a  wide  set  of  facts  ? — Yes. 

1327.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  know  that  milk  comes 
to  London  from  Yorkshire  ?— 1  know  it  does,  but  I  could 
not  tell  you  from  what  district.  I  know  it  comes  from 
Cheshire  also. 

1328.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Will  you  tell  me  whether,  in  your 
experience,  the  infant  children  of  the  working  classes  have 
really,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  milk  of  any  kind  ?— I 
could  not  tell  you  that,  because  I  do  not  know. 

1329.  Is  it  your  general  impression  ? — My  impression 
is  that  they  have  much  more  condensed  milk  than  ordinary 
milk. 

1330.  You  do  not  think  they  have  any  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  milk  ?— No,  I  do  not  thmk  they  are  fed  entirely 
on  milk  ever  ;  I  should  think  they  have  milk  and  patent 
foods  mixed.  The  patent  foods,  of  course,  are  very  bad 
for  them  ;  they  cause  rickets  and  other  diseases.  But  I 
should  think  very  few  children  are  fed  on  milk  for  more 
than  two  or  three  months,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  fed  by  these  milk  depots. 

1331.  That  is  speaking  generally  ?— They  send  out  the 
milk  from  these  depots  in  stands  with  bottles. 
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1332.  In  Paris  ? — In  London  too,  and  the  children  get  Mrs.  >^inijl.h. 
it  out  of  the  bottle  that  it  is  sent  out  in.   

1333.  It  saves  it  from  contamination  to  a  certain  extent? 
—Yes,  but  with  the  exception  of  those  children  fed  on 
depot  milk  they  are  not  fed  on  milk.  I  have  no  reascu 
for  Saying  so  except  what  I  imagine  and  what  I  have  seen. 

1334.  From  what  you  know  of  the  work  of  female 
health  visitors  in  the  towns  you  have  spoken  of,  do  you 
generally  approve  of  their  work  ? — I  do  not,  because  I 
think  that  anyone  who  is  a  health  visitor  should  have  a 
special  education  for  it.  They  mean  very  well,  but 
I  think  that,  short  of  knowing  something  about  a  subject, 
you  have  no  right  to  talk  about  it.  Of  course,  there  are,  I 
suppose,  very  clever  ones. 

1335.  In  the  case  of  health  visitors  who  are  acting  under 
the  instructions  of  a  society,  for  instance,  the  society 
which  I  know  of,  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary 
Association,  you  know  they  consist  of  ladies  ? — Yes. 

1336.  Of  gentlewomen  who  superintend  the  work  of  the 
female  health  visitors — paid  officials  ? — Who  are  paid 
officials  ?    These  ladies  ? 

1337.  No,  the  health  visitors,  the  women  They  are  in 
pretty  much  the  same  social  position  as  the  people  there. — 
I  understand. 

1338.  Would  you  approve  of  that  under  those  condi- 
tions ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  live  at  Brighton,  and  there  is 
a  society  called  the  Women's  Health  Society.  I  belong  to 
that  just  to  see  what  they  do  I  have  now  been  a  member 
for  about  six  months,  and  the  only  thing  I  have  heard  about 
it  in  those  six  months  is  the  annual  meeting  and  a  lecture 
on  consumption.  You  pay  your  subscription,  and  you 
are  not  asked  anything  further.  I  think  most  of  those 
societies  are  really  for  collecting  money.  If  a  Health 
Society  were  formed  and  I  were  president  of  it,  the  first 
thing  I  should  say  is,  "  Will  you  kindly  learn  up  the 
subject  and  let  me  examine  you  in  it  ?  "  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  bit  of  good  sending  kind-hearted  people  round  who 
are  probably  tactless  and  will  only  annoy  those  they  visit. 

1339.  You  would  approve  of  the  general  principle  of 
attaching  a  number  of  female  health  visitors  to  the 
municipalities  as  part  of  the  sanitaiy  staff  ? — Yes,  I  would. 
I  do  not  think  you  could  have  too  many  women  in  this 
particular  thing  "  I  think  they  are  far  iDetter  than  men. 
I  think  they  are  quicker,  and  it  is  more  in  their  province 
In  anything  connected  with  women  and  children  especially, 
and  in  subjects  of  education  too,  I  think  they  can  judge 
better  what  is  necessary  for  a  woman  than  a  man  can 
They  would  probably  be  more  liberal-minded,  too. 

1340.  Might  I  ask  you  to  what  kind  of  diseases  you 
refer  under  the  name  of  digestive  diseases — speakirg 
generally  ? — Gastro-enteritis. 

1341.  Were  you  referring  more  especiallv  to  diarrhops  ? 
—Yes. 

1342.  My  reason  for  asking  you  is  that  physicians  con 
sider  diarrhoea  an  infectious  disease  now.  Had  you  anj 
other  diseases  besides  diarrhoeal  diseases  in  your  mind  ?— 
I  shoiild  say  indigestion.  There  are  people  who  suffer 
from  that.  I  should  say  that  a  child  made  unhealthy 
would  always  suffer,  it  would  not  be  able  to  eat  every  sort 
of  food  when  it  grew  up — it  would  grow  up  delicate. 

1343.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culous disease  amongst  young  infants  ? — I  have  heard 
that  they  get  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints,  and  1  believe 
it  comes  from  milk.  I  am  persuaded  that  tuberculosis 
is  conveyed  by  milk,  but  of  course,  until  the  question 
is  decided,  one  cannot  tell.  But  I  should  say  that  the 
tubercular  diseases  from  which  children  suffer  are  caused 
in  part  by  milk. 

1344.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  Good  as  milk  is  for  young 
children,  it  would  be  almost  better  for  them  to  haie  no 
milk  at  all  than  the  milli  thej.  get  under  present  con- 
ditions ? — Yesj 

1345.  And  you  think  those  bad  conditions  start  at  the 
original  farm  with  the  cow's  milk  ? — Yes. 

1346.  And  not  between  the  original  farm  and  the  time 
chat  it  gets  to  the  mother  ? — I  do  noi:  think  there  is  any 
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Smyth,  com^jarison.    I  think  the  harm  done  at  the  farm  is  so 

  infiiiitely  more  than  that  which  is  done  afterwards  that 

I  would  attack  the  farms. 

1347.  In  what  particular  way  would  you  say  the  original 
farm  is  very  bad  ? — I  believe  there  are  600,000  bacteria 
on  one  cow's  hair  ;  the  cows  are  in  the  most  filthy  con- 
dition, standing  in  manure,  and  the  cow-sheds,  the  stalls, 
are  covered  with  manure ;  and  outside  the  yards  are 
heaped  up  with  it.  There  is  no  proper  ventilation  ;  the 
milkers  are  filthy,  their  hands  and  clothes  are  dirty,  and 
their  vessels  very  often  are  dirty.  These  things  have 
hsen  proved.  There  was  a  most  realistic  letter  from  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  Bradford  on  that  point.  The 
dii  ty  conditions  have  been  proved  over  and  over  again. 

1348.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  But  these  are  merely  ex- 
ceptional farms,  are  they  not  ? — No, 

1349.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  Do  you  think  that  in  a  good 
■Siissex  milk  farm  this  state  of  things  would  go  on  ?— Yes, 
1  k.iow  it.  I  have  had  them  under  my  eyes.  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  finding  a  clean  farm  for  my  own 
child,  who  is  an  only  child,  and  whose  health  I  value 
above  everything  in  tha  world. 

1350.  [Chairman.)  What  part  of  Sussex  is  that  ? — I 
live  at  Brighton.  I  have  found  a  very  nice  farm 
ill  the  neighbourhood.  But  with  regard  to  the  farm  I  was 
dealing  with  before,  I  got  milk  straight  from  the  farm,  and 
tiie  moment  I  became  interested  in  the  subject  I  went  to 
see  it.  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  disgusting.  They 
were  beautiful  buildings,  but  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
place  was  ver\  bad.  There  were  lumps  of  manure  and 
hairs  off  the  cows  in  the  milk.  I  said  to  the  boy,  "  Look 
at  that."  He  said,  "  That  ain't  nothing  ;  it's  only  off  the 
cow."- 

1351.  [Mr.  Lindsell.)  The  only  remedy  for  that  would 
be  a  much  stricter  superintendence  and  inspection  of  dairy 
^arms  ?  —Yes. 

1352.  [Chairman.)  Would  you  go  further  and  register 
them  for  the  supply  of  milk — have  some  sort  of  certificate 
given  to  them  ? — Yes,  in  the  way  they  do  in  America. 

1353.  In  the  absence  of  which  they  should  not  be  able 
to  sell  milk  ? — I  believe  they  are  registered  now  in  America. 

1354.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Are  there  depots  now  which 
can  only  take  milk  from  a  given  source  ? — If  you  could 
get  clean  farms  that  would  be  the  thing.  I  attribute  the 
whole  of  the  bad  milk  supply  to  women  and  housekeepers. 
You  know  these  lovely  looking  milk  shops  ;  they  are  the 
most  attractive  of  any  shop.  I  went  into  one  of  those 
baildings  the  other  day  and  said,  "  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  you,  but  before  I  do  so  I  should  Uke  to  see  your 
farms."  They  made  a  fuss,  but  eventually  they  let  me  see 
the  farms,  and  they  were  filthy.  If  every  mother  and  house- 
keeper before  dealing  at  a  shop  said  to  them,  "  Before 
dealing  with  you  let  me  see  the  farms  which  supply  you," 
this  would  not  occur.  They  are  generally  supplied  by 
one,  two,  or  three  farms,  and  it  would  be  no  great  hardship. 

1355.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  Surely  you  would  not  expect  a 
mother  in  Lambeth  to  go  out  beyond  Willesden  to  see  a 
farm,  would  you  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  country,  now. 

1356.  It  would  not  be  possible,  would  it  ? — I  am  talking 
not  of  poor  mothers,  but  of  our  own  class.  If  we  educated 
people  show  such  a  frightful  example,  how  can  you  expect 
a  poor  uneducated  pei  son  to  know  any  better  ?  I  should 
expect  that  we  should  provide  them  with  good  milk. 

1357.  Supposing  we  have  a  good  well-managed  farm 
you  still  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  contamination  which 
goes  on  between  the  milk  leaving  that  farm  and  the  time 
it  reaches  the  consumer  ? — I  do. 

1358.  It  is  not  all  the  original  farm's  fault,  I  suppose  ? 
— No,  but  I  do  not  think  that  milk  after  leaving  any  clean 
farm,  and  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  and 
arriving  at  a  poor  woman's  house  v/ould  be  so  dangerous 
as  milk  from  a  dirty  farm  arriving  straight  at  a  woman's 
house.  The  latter  would  be  more  dangerous  than  the 
clean  milk  from  a  clean  farm  passing  through  all  the 
de  ilers. 

1359.  I  see  what  you  mean,  that  more  harm  is  done  at 
the  original  source  than  anything  in  transit  between  the 
farm  and  the  mother  ? — Yes.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tional cases  when  probably  other  things  go  on,  but  as  a 
general  r.ile  it  is  not  so.  They  perhaps  water  it,  but  that 
is  not  s  T  perious  as  dirt. 


1360.  The  presence  of  dirt  coula  easily  be  detected  by 
analysis  ? — Yes,  there  should  be  analysis. 

1361.  You  know  the  county  councils  all  analyse,  they 
can  walk  up  to  any  milkman  and  say,  "  I  want  a  pint  of 
that  milk,"  and  they  analyse  it  ? — They  cannot  unless  it 
is  in  their  own  district.  The  town  official  has  to  communi- 
cate with  the  rural  authority,  and  he  has  to  manage  it. 
The  town  man  cannot  take  action  against  a  country  farm. 

1362.  Not  the  original  farm,  no  ? — He  can  take  a 
sample,  but  he  cannot  do  that  if  the  cart  is  not  in  his  own 
district. 

1363.  [Colonel  Fox.)  Milk  sent  from  a  clean  farm  into  a 
dirty  depot  would  be  better  than  milk  from  a  dirty  farm 
sent  to  a  clean  depot  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 

1364.  [Mr.  Lindsell.)  It  is  no  good  getting  good  milk 
to  the  doors  of  these  parents  unless  they  will  use  it  5 — No, 

1365.  Your  idea  is  that  some  means  should  be  adopted 
for  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the  good  properties  of 
milk  amongst  the  people  ? — Yes. 

1366.  That  I  suppose  you  would  entirely  propose  to  do 
by  voluntary  agencies  ? — Yes. 

1367.  Also  visitors,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  and  by  leafiets. 

1368.  They  might  be  issued  by  local  authorities  ?— Yes.. 

1369.  It  would  be  no  good  doing  that  until  you  got  good 
milk  for  the  people  to  use  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

1370.  Another  good  agency  you  think  would  be  the 
better  education  of  the  future  mothers  in  the  schools  ? — 
T  think  everything  rests  with  them.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  will  do  much  with  the  present  mothers,  but  I  think 
that  j  ou-wiU  do  a  great  deal  perhaps,  not  in  the  next 
generation,  but  in  the  next  generation  to  that. 

1371.  In  the  elementary  schools  in  London  not  only  is 
cookery  largely  taught  but  also  domestic  economy  gener- 
ally ? — Yes,  in  some,  in  a  very  few,  where  they  have 
special  facilities. 

1372.  But  still  there  is  every  faciUty  offered  by  the 
Government  by  means  of  grants  for  these  subjects  and  so 
on  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  they  take  advantage  of  it. 
It  only  exists  in  a  few  board  schools. 

1373.  We  may  look  for  a  great  improvement  in  that 
respect  on  account  of  the  county  councils  ? — Yes. 

1374.  Wlio  have  the  management  of  the  schools  and  so 
on.  Do  you  know  anything  about  sterilisation  of  milk  in 
itself  ?— Yes. 

1375.  Do  you  know  any  places  where  that  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  it  ? — It  is  done  by  milk 
depots.  It  is  done  very  often  in  France  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  In  municipal  depots  milk  is  very  often 
sterihsed  down  at  the  farms  and  sent  up  in  bottles  ready  to 
be  sold. 

1376.  The  advantage  of  that  is  it  will  keep  much  longer  ? 
— It  keeps  longer,  but  some  people  say  it  destroys  certain 
properties  in  the  milk.  It  is  drinking  cooked  milk.  To 
do  any  good  it  must  be  brought  to  a  very  high  temperature. 

1377.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  in  Worcestershire 
where  it  is  done  very  largely  by  private  agency  ? — No. 

1378.  A  clergyman  named  Eyre  ? — No  ;  does  he  do  it  ? 

1379.  Yes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  village  and  then 
it  goes  to  Birmingham,  to  the  mothers  there  '! — I  consider 
that  in  the  country,  with  scientifically  managed  farms,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  sterilise,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  even  for  milk  coming  from  a  reasonable 
distance,  from  the  country  to  London,  during  the  cold 
weather.  It  probably  would  have  to  be  done  during  the 
very  hot  summer  months.  In  the  depot  now  being 
organised  at  Shad  well,  they  are  going  to  put  up  a  steriliser, 
but  we  hope  that  even  if  they  use  it  at  first  it  will  be  only 
necessary  in  the  very  hot  summer  months. 

1380.  You   think   milk   is   better   unsteriHsed — more 

nutritious  ? — Yes,  much. 

1381.  [Colonel  Fox.)  You  must  remember  that  milk  is 
one  of  the  best  vehicles  for  conveying  disease  ? — Yes. 

1382.  Foreign  germs  get  into  it  at  the  first  opportunity  ? 
—Yes. 

1383.  So  that  you  want  something  to  prevent  that  ? — 
If  you  have  sjjecial  rules  for  your  farms  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  a  question  of  contamination,  if  the  milk  came 
direct  from  the  farm  to  the  depot. 
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r  1384.  [Colonel  Onslow.)  And  properly  sealed  up  ? — It 
should  all  be  sealed.  Every  drop  of  milk  going  from  tlie 
Sorensen  farm  is  sealed.  I  mention  that  because  it  is  the 
best  I  know.  It  is  sealed  before  it  leaves  the  farm.  I 
think  the  Aylesbury  Company  and  Welfords  seal  their  milk 
and  inspect  their  farms,  but  of  course  there  is  a  chance  of 
its  getting  tampered  with  at  the  big  factories  in  London. 

1385.  (Mr.  Legrje.)  I  do  not  want  to  dilute  your 
evidence  by  pouring  cold  water  into  it,  but  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions  about  your  important  suggestions 
for  improving  the  milk  supply.  Will  not  all  these  provisions 
which  you  suggest  mean  increasing  the  care  at  the  farm — 
the  sealing  up  of  the  bottles,  the  placing  of  depots  where 
the  milk  is  sealed  under  medical  supervision — will  not 
that  enormously  increase  the  cost  of  milk  ? — I  had  that 
very  question  asked  me  through  the  British  MedicalJournal. 
A  letter  was  written  saying  that  these  suggestions  were  very 
beautiful,  but  would  I  kindlj^  give  some  substantial  ground 
for  stating  these  facts.  In  reply  I  gave  Sorensen's  farm, 
which  I  lately  saw.  Perhaps  you  would  care  to  read  the 
letter  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  January  6th. 

1386.  I  thought  you  said  the  price  that  he  charged  for 
milk  had  considerably  inci'cased  ? — He  has  increased  it 
within  the  last  month  to  choke  off  customers.  He  had  so 
many  people  pestering  him  to  take  milk  from  him 
that  he  raised  the  price  twice  within  a  month  so  as  to  stop 
them.  But  he  is  going  on  with  that  at  the  same  price  to 
his  ordinary  customers.  It  was  merely  to  check  increase. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  sells  milk  at  the  ordinary  price. 

1387.  He  finds  it  a  paying  transaction  ? — Yes. 

1388.  He  is  quit  of  the  considerable  expense  of  the 
depot  ? — Yes. 

1389.  He  has  not  the  expense  of  selling  his  milk  through 
one  of  these  depots  under  medical  supervision  ? — I  do  not 
understand  that. 

1390.  You  Suggest  that  milk  depots  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  milk  should  come  from  scientifically 
managed  farms,  and  after  being  steriUzed  at  the  depots 
should,  under  medical  supervision,  be  sold  to  mothers  for 
their  infants  ? — Yes. 

1391.  It  is  very  expensive  to  provide  medical  super- 
vision for  every  depot,  where  you  sell  milk  ? — I  suppose 
in  the  case  of  a  municipal  depot  the  services  of  a 
doctor  living  in  the  neighbourhood  would  be  called  ui  who 
need  only  come  in  for  half  an  hour  every  Monday  morning, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  costly. 

1392.  (Chairman.)  The  duties  of  the  medical  officer  of 
the  district  might  be  made  to  include  it. 

1393.  [Mr.  Legge.)  You  say  it  could  be  examined  by  a 
doctor  once  a  week  ? — Yes. 

1394.  How  could  he  weigh  and  examine  each  child  once 
a  week  ? — I  do  not  think  it  a  long  business.  The  matron 
of  the  place  would  put  it  in  the  scales,  and  have 
it  weighed  for  him  before  he  arrived.  He  might  see  the 
child,  but  the  matron  would  weigh  the  child. 

1395.  Do  you  seriously  think  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
the  slum  parents  to  bring  the  child  to  be  weighed  every 
week  ? — I  think  seriously  it  is  possible  if  the  depots  are 
sufficiently  spread  about  the  dilferent  districts.  I  do  not 
think  they  will  walk  six  miles,  but  if  it  is  fairly  near  they 
will. 

1396.  Do  you  think  they  would  go  200  yards  ?— I  think 
they  certainly  would,  if  they  are  taught  and  educated  up 
to  it.  I  daresay  it  will  take  time.  You  have  to 
make  a  beginning  in  everything. 

1397.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to 
impose  legal  penalties  upon  them  if  they  did  not,  or  if  they 
buy  milk  from  any  other  source  ? — I  do  not  think  you 
could  do  that.    I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible. 

1398.  You  do  not  propose  anything  so  drastic  as  that  ? — 
No,  I  think  they  should  be  gradually  led  to  think  it  is  for 
their  good. 

1399.  Another  point  which  you  made  was  this  :  you 
suggested  that  health  visitors  should  be  generally  em- 
ployed ? — Yes. 


1400.  Ladies  going  as  sanitary  inspectors.  Have  you  Mrs.  Smyth- 
thought  what  an  army  would  be  required  to  do  that  work  

thoroughly  ? — I  think  a  great  many  would  be  required. 

1401.  You  do  not  suggest  it  is  thoroughly  done  in  Man- 
chester. They  have  made  a  beginning  there  ? — I  do  not 
know  verj'  much  about  it  except  that  there  are  good 
results  in  Manchester.  My  idea  was  that  people  whose 
duty  it  was  to  inspect,  and  others  who  do  it  for 
philanthropy,  or  a  wish  to  help  the  people,  should  be 
advised  to  tell  them  to  do  these  things.  You  need  not 
necessarily  have  one  person  for  every  family.  I  know 
Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  in  connection  with  drink,  thinks  that 
each  person  must  be  watched  individually  for  ever.  That 
is  what  I  think  nonsense,  but  I  think  you  can  do  a  great 
deal  without  that,  by  taking  every  opportunity,  and 
chiefly  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  you  will  do  much  with 
present  mothers.  Educating  the  children  m  the  schools 
is  the  principal  thing. 

1402.  All  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this  :  You  have  not 
any  scheme  or  organisation  in  your  mind  ? — No. 

1403.  You  agree  that  all  efforts  at  present  of  the  sort 
you  indicate  Must  be  tentative. 

1404.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  had' 
any  experience  of  the  conditions  of  dairy-farming  abroad, 
principally  in  Denmark  and  in  Normandy  ? — I  have  been 
in  Denmark  and  I  have  been  in  France  a  great  deal. 

1405.  And  you  have  been  over  their  dairy  farms  ?  — 
Yes.    I  have  been  over  them. 

1406.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  are  better  managed 
from  the  sanitary  point  of  view  than  Enghsh  dairy  farms  ? 
— Of  course  Danish  dairy  farms  are,  distinctly,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  the  French  are. 

1407.  You  are  clear  about  the  Danish  ? — Oh,  quite 
clear,  and  I  think  it  is  a  recognised  fact. 

1408.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  a 
considerable  number  of  dairy  farms  in  England  which 
you  had  personally  visited  ? — Yes. 

1409.  And  you  spoke  of  their  condition  as  regards 
cleanhness  or  the  reverse  ? — Yes. 

1410.  Can  you  tell  one  even  approximately,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  farms  you  have  visited  are  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  in  your  opinion  make  them  unfit  to  sujjply  milk 
to  the  towns — half  or  a  third  ? — I  should  say  nearly  all. 
I  know  there  is  one  decent  farm  which  I  deal  with  near 
Brighton,  and  I  have  seen  Sir  James  Blyth's  private 
dairy,  but  I  cannot  think  of  any  others  which  were  clean 

1411.  Is  it  what  is  called  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
farm  or  the  condition  of  milk,  or  is  it  all  together  ? — 
Everything.  There  are  certain  rules  laid  down  about 
cleaning  cowsheds,  ventilation,  brushing  the  cows,  wash- 
ing the  milker's  hands  and  having  special  white  coats  on — 
these  are  things  M  hich  are  not  expensive,  but  that  simply 
mean  supervision. 

1412.  And  they  are  not  put  under  them  ? — Not 
at  present.  Nothing  one  says  has  the  shghtest  effect. 
I  think  that  if  the  public  are  content  to  accept  dirty 
milk,  it  is  the  instinct  of  the  farmer  to  be  dirty,  and 
you  cannot  expect  him  reasonably  to  be  clean,  and  to  force 
clean  milk  upon  the  j)ubhc.  If  the  public  are  satisfied  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  bad  wine  they  will  not  have  good  wine  forced 
on  them ;  if  every  woman  in  a  household,  the  mother  who 
is  interested  in  her  children,  or  the  housekeeper,  were 
to  go  and  see  the  farm  supplying  her  milk  shop,  I  can 
assure  you  that  in  six  months  the  whole  thing  would  be 
revolutionised.  A  very  serious  thing  is  that  they  have 
discovered  now  that  they  can  aerate  milk,  and  there  is  a 
threatening  of  a  great  amount  of  foreign  aerated  milk  com- 
ing in,  as  foreign  butter  has  come  in,  and  that  we  shall  lose 
the  milk  trade  as  well  as  the  butter  trade.  Another 
especially  important  thing  is  to  get  farmers  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  their  dairies  for  their  own  sakes.  If  men 
can  find  profital)le  employment  in  the  countrj'  they  stay 
there  and  do  not  go  to  towns.  If  they  find  that  people 
will  not  any  longer  buy  their  milk  after  having  discovered 
it  to  be  dirty,  more  than  ever  they  will  migrate  to  the  towns. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Miss  Adelaide  Mary  Anderson,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Miss  1413.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Principal  Lady  Inspector 

Anderson,    of  Factories  under  the  Home  Office  ?— I  am.' 

1414.  I  should  like  you  to  state,  first  of  all,  what  your 
qualifications  to  give  evidence  are,  as  drawn  from  your 
experience  as  an  inspector  under  the  Home  Office  ? — I  was 
appointed  as  Inspector  of  Factories  in  1894  by  the  Home 
Office  ;  I  had  had  some  previous  experience. 

1415.  Will  you  give  us  that  please  ? — Yes.  I  had 
worked  two  years  for  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Labour, 
from  1892  to  1894,  and  before  that  I  had  seen  something  of 
factory  girls  in  clubs,  and  women  of  the  Co-operative 
Guild.  From  1894  to  1897  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  my 
time  in  the  great  textile  and  clothing  districts  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  but  I  also  visited  Dundee,  and 
inspected  from  time  to  time  in  London,  Leicester,  Bedford, 
Luton,  Brighton,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  other  towns. 
Since  August,  1897, 1  have  been  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  women's  branch  of  the  factory  department,  and  have 
found  it  necessary  in  the  course  of  supervision  to  visit 
various  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  England. 

1416.  That  was  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your  duties  ? — 
Pursuing  the  duty  of  supervision,  following  up  points 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  spent  some  time 
in  North  Staffordshire  visiting  earthenware  and  china 
works.  In  every  centre  visited  I  have  seen  workers  in 
their  homes  as  well  as  in  factories  and  workshops.  I  am 
in  constant  receipt,  from  the  staff  of  lady  inspectors 
under  my  direction — gradually  increased  from  four  in 
1897  to  seven  in  1903 — of  special  reports  on  conditions 
afTecting  the  health  of  women  and  girls  in  factories  and 
workshops  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  One  inspector 
is  stationed  in  Glasgow,  and  has  special  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  women's  employment  in  Scotland  and  the 
far  north  of  England.  Another  has  special  charge  of 
laundries  and  of  dressmakers  and  milliners'  factories  and 
workshops  in  the  western  section  of  London,  out  to  and 
including  Acton  and  Chiswick.    The  remaining  inspectors 

.1  send  to  any  j^art  of  England  or  Ireland  where  I  find  it 
.most  necessary  to  investigate  conditions  affecting  women. 

1417.  You  are  specially  qualified  to  tell  us  whether  the 
industrial  conditions  under  which  women  work  in  this 
country  are  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  health,  or  have  in 
the  immediate  past  proved  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
female  population  ? — I  think  so,  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
observation  of  one  who  is  not  medical  is  concerned. 

1418.  Quite  so.  I  presume  medical  opinions  often  come 
under  your  observation  ? — Very  often  ;  and  insj)ectors 
make  it  part  of  their  duty  to  consult  medical  opinion  in  all 
the  districts  they  are  going  to,  so  that  we  liave  practically 
a  medical  opinion  on  broad,  general  lines  and  in  particular 
'Cases. 

1419.  {Chairman.)  I  will  ask  Mr.  Legge  to  take  you 
through  the  main  part  of  your  evidence. 

1420.  {Mr.  Legge.)  First  of  all,  can  you  give  us  some 
indication  of  the  proportion  of  the  female  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  which  would  be  affected  by  the  conditions 
relating  to  health  which  obtain  in  factories  and  work- 
shops '! — I  have  brought  together  from  the  latest  returns 
^at  we  have  accessible  the  figures  of  women  and  girls 
-employed  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  I  have  also  en- 
deavoured to  form  some  estimate,  but  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  make  it  complete,  of  those  who  are  employed  in 
domestic  workshops  which  are  only  very  partially  under 
control.  In  this  table,  which  I  will  put  in,  I  have  com- 
pared women  and  girls  employed  in  factories  and  workshops 
with  the  total  female  population  over  ten  years  of  age  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  with  the  total  of 
those  engaged  in  all  occupations,  so  as  to  get  some  kind  of 
idea  of  the  proportion.    It  is  about  a  million  and  a  half  who 

;.are  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  under  regulations. 

1421.  {Chairman.)  Have  these  tables  been  published 
anywhere  ? — No,  they  are  compiled  from  various  sources 
by  m^'self. 

1422.  They  have  not  been  compiled  before  ? — No,  not 
in  this  way. 

1423.  {Mr.  Legge.)  I  see  you  have  separate  tables  for 
laundries  and  that  is,  I  take  it,  because  they  are  not  under 
the  same  regulations  ?— Yes,  mainly  ;  but  also  because 
we  have  only  recently  had  any  figures  at  all.  No  return 
was  possible  before  1901.    The  Act  of  1901  made  thnt 


possible.  We  had  only  tables  of  the  work-places  under 
inspection,  but  no  return   of    the   persons  employed. 

1424.  The  net  result  of  these  tables  seems  to  be  tliat 
9-101  per  cent,  of  the  total  female  population  above  ten 
years  of  age  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  28-774  per  cent, 
of  those  engaged  in  all  occupations  come,  more  or  less, 
under  your  purview  ? — That  is  so,  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  percentage  varies  greatly  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Scotland  is  very  high,  and 
Ireland  is  low.  Scotland  is  above  the  average,  and 
Ireland  very  much  below,  but  I  would  hke  to  add  there 
that  a  large  number  of  Irishwomen  are  employed  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  north  of  England,  and  it  is,  presumably, 
because  there  are  not  industries  enough  in  Ireland,  that 
they  come  over  to  these  countries,  where  the  industries 
are  ready-made. 

1425.  I  might  ask  here,  perhaps,  conveniently,  one  or 
two  questions  about  those  tables.  I  notice  that  taking 
the  number  of  those  employed  in  textile  factories  the 
proportion  of  children  in  Ireland  employed  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  Scotland  or  in  England  and  Wales  ? — Yes, 
that  appears  to  be  so. 

1426.  And  I  suppose  that  would  apply  almost  entirely 
to  the  north-east  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1427.  I  also  notice  that  if  you  compare  the  numbers 
employed  in  non-textile  compared  with  textile  factories, 
the  proportion  of  young  persons  and  children  employed 
is  very  much  less  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  much  less  in  non- 
textile  factories. 

1428.  In  fact,  young  children  are  hardly  employed  at 
all  in  non-textile  factories  ? — That  is  so. 

1429.  That  is  the  same,  oddly  enough,  in  the  case  of 
laundries,  which  I  thought  was  characteristically  a  woman's 
occupation.  The  proportion  of  young  persons  employed 
in  them  is  very  small  ? — Yes.  It  has  been  characteristi- 
cally in  the  past  a  middle-aged  woman's  industry,  I  think. 
A  high  proportion  are  married  women,  but  that 
has  varied  very  much  since  steam  power  was  apphed  to 
laundry  processes.  I  have,  published  in  a  small  report  for 
the  British  Association  this  last  j-ear,  figures  bringing  out 
the  growth  of  employment  of  young  persons  in  steam 
laundries.  If  the  Committee  would  care  to  have  that, 
those  give  the  latest  figures  for  laundries.  I  might  get  a 
copy  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  spare  that  one.    {Document  handed  to  Mr.  Legge.) 

1430.  It  seems  as  the  net  result  of  these  tables  that  if 
one  were  mainly  considering  the  question  of  the  youth,  of 
the  immature  population  of  the  country,  it  is  in  districts 
where  textile  industries  are  the  staple  that  one  would  have 
to  be  most  on  one's  guard  ? — I  think  so,  but  I  think  wo 
must  be  on  the  alert  as  regards  the  employment  of  young 
persons  in  laundries,  because  it  is  a  gromng  proportion. 

1431.  You  are  not  able  to  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  married  to  unmarried  women  in  these  tables  1— 
There  are  no  returns  to  the  Factory  Department,  and  the 
only  returns  I  know  of  are  those  in  the  1901  census  for 
England  and  Wales.  They  are  not  given  for  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  I  think,  for  occupations.  They  could  be  made 
out  for  England  and  Wales,  but  they  would  not  exactly 
correspond  to  these  figures  retmned  to  the  Factory 
Department. 

1432.  I  will  come  to  that  later.  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  a  valuable  item  in  the  returns  if  we  could  find  out 
whether  the  women  are  married  or  unmarried  ? — Yes.  It 
probably  varies  in  districts.  I  think  it  is  a  less  serious 
item  as  regards  the  whole  than  has  sometimes  been 
supposed. 

1433.  You  think  that  fewer  married  women  are  em- 
ployed in  factories  and  workshops  than  is  supposed  ? — I 
think  so,  except  in  certain  districts.  It  is  very  serious  in 
certain  districts — I  think  in  Dundee,  for  instance,  and  in 
certain  textile  centres  in  Lancashire. 

1434.  {Chairman.)  On  what  is  that  belief  of  yours 
based  ? — Simply  on  observation  and  reports  from  my  staff. 

1435.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Referring  to  j'our  point  just  now, 
that  the  terminology  as  regards  the  classification  of  in- 
dustries does  not  quite  agree  with  the  census  returns  and 
the  Factory  Department's  returns,  do  you  not  think  it 
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would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could  be  made  to  agree  ?— 
I  have  wished  it  many  ti'nes. 

1436.  So  much  for  your  gi?iieral  figures.  You  would 
admit,  or  claim  rather,  I  suppose,  that  the  numbers  em- 
ployed in  home  work  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
which  you  have  just  given  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  con- 
siderably in  excess  as  regards  the  whole. 

1437.  I  do  not  mean  merely  out-workers,  but  people 
worldng  at  home  on  their  own  account  ? — It  would  not  be 
so  in  the  case  of  the  great  textile  industry  which  forms 
such  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  women  employed.  In 
clothing  I  think  you  would  nearly  double  the  figures  if  you 
could  get  all  the  domestic  workers  and  out-workers,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  other  trades  lend  themselves  to  home 
work,  domestic  work — but  earthenware,  china,  and  food- 
preserving  only  on  a  very  small  scale ;  laundries,  no  doubt 
would  be  more  than  double.  In  tobacco  there  would  be  no 
home  work,  in  furniture  a  little  ;  book-binding  very  small. 
In  the  meantime  no  precise  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  num- 
bers of  women  and  girls  employed  in  domestic  workshops 
(that  is,  partially  regulated  by  the  Factory  Act),  although 
in  certain  classes  of  industry  comparison  of  the  census 
returns  with  the  Factory  and  Workshops  returns  gives  a 
clue,  and  in  some  classes  of  industry  the  census  distinguishes 
those  working  at  home  from  the  total  employed  in  the 
industry.  Taking  a  great  group,  such  as  the  dress  group 
in  the  census,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  excluding  dealers, 
252,610,  and  in  Scotland  20,073  female  workers  are  classed 
as  working  at  home.  In  the  laundry  and  washing  trade 
in  England  and  Wales,  73,046,  and  in  Scotland  3,658 
female  workers  are  classed  as  working  at  home.  In  the 
hosiery  industry  in  England  and  Wales,  5,529,  in  Scotland, 
6,836  female  persons  are  classed  as  working  at  home.  In 
the  clothing  and  laundry  industries  the  number  of  female 
workers  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  those  employed 
in  factories  and  workshops.  The  hosiery  industry  is 
an  exception  to  be  noted  to  the  general  rule  that  textile 
trades  are  not  carried  on  much  at  home.  You  can  see 
that  in  Scotland  where  there  is  so  much  hand  machine 
knitting  how  it  is  that  so  high  a  proportion  of  home 
workers  are  found  in  the  hosiery  industry.  There  is  some 
home  work  in  the  hand-weaving  in  Scotland  in  the  shawl 
trade,  I  have  come  across  it.  I  have  visited  some  of  the 
outworkers. 

1438.  And  Harris  tweeds  ?— It  is  not  only  in  Harris 
tweeds.  There  are  regular  outworkers  to  the  factory 
industry,  but  they  are  not  reported,  they  are  not  notified, 
they  are  not  returnable  under  the  Factory  Act,  they  are 
not  amongst  the  industries  classed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State's  ordei-  for  lists  about  which  workers  have  to  be 
supplied,  and  so  I  cannot  form  any  conception  of  the 
Eumber. 

1439.  It  was  rather  a  feature  of  the  last  Census  that  the 
number  of  women  employed  did  not  seem  to  have  in- 
creased '! — That  is  so. 

1440.  Is  that  borne  out  by  your  Factory  Department's 
figures  too  ? — On  the  whole,  yes. 

1441.  But  of  course  a  large  proportion  of  the  young 
workers  under  eighteen  who  pasi  on  mar'  iage  out  of  the 
factory  employment  have  been  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions which  mil  affect  their  future  health  ?— That  is 
so  ;  and  that  is  a  very  important  point,  I  think. 

1442.  Under  the  Factor>  Act  administration  there  is 
the  immense  number  of  certifying  surgeons  ;  about  how 
many  would  there  be  ?— The  last  return  I  saw  was  close 
on  2,000. 

1443.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  what  the  vote  for  their 
present  payment  comes  to  ?— I  cannot  bear  it  in  mind, 
but  it  could  be  very  easily  found. 

_  1444.  Can  you  give  us  the  difference  in  the  points  of 
view  of  an  inspector  and  certifying  surgeon  with  regard 
to  this  question  ?— The  factory  inspector  is  appointed  to 
administer  certain  definite  requirements  of  the  law,  and 
as  the  number  is  not  very  great  in  proportion  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  almost  his  whole  energies  are  con- 
centrated upon  those  external  conditions  which  are 
to  be  remedied,  and  only  where  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  some  alleviation  can  be  got  does 
inquiry  into  health  necessarily  follow.  Although  the 
Factory  Act  administration  provides  in  its  great  staff 
of  2,000  certifying  surgeons  (appointed  nil  over  the 
kingdom  to  examine  young  workers  as  to  physical  fit- 


ness for  work  in  factories)  an  admiiable  basis  ror  means  Miss 
of  registering  the  progress  or  otherwise  of  the  health  of  Anderson. 

successive  generations  of  workers  in  factories  and  work-  

shops,  factory  inspectors,  appointed  to  enforce  certain 
definite  prescriptions  of  the  law,  are  better  qualified  to 
speak  accurately  of  the  conditions  affecting  health  in  tha 
factories  than  of  the  results  in  the  workers'  state  of  health. 
Impressions  as  to  health  are  being  continually  formed,  and 
action  taken  thereon  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  precise  meas- 
urements of  physique  comparison  of  past  and  present 
can  be  far  more  accurately  mad;  by  an  inspector  as  re- 
gards change  of  conditions  than  change  of  physique. 

1445.  The  certifying  surgjon's  main  duty  i?,  I  believe, 
to  certify  as  to  the  qualification  of  children  and  young 
25ersons  for  employment  ? — That  is  the  beginning,  and  to 
inquire  into  accidents. 

1446.  And  also  certain  cases  of  notifiable  diseass  ? — ■ 
Yes  —  those  we  may  class  with  accidents.  But  they 
also  have  the  duty  of  rc-exaniination  of  persons  under 
sixteen  if  required  by  the  inspector.  They  also  now  have 
the  duty  of  inquiring  and  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  to  health  generally. 

1447.  As  I  understand  they  can  certify  a  child  not  as- 
fit  for  all  work,  but  for  particular  work  ? — Yes. 

1448.  Would  you  view  with  satisfaction  any  extension 
of  their  powers  in  that  direction  ? — They  have  very  con- 
siderable power. 

1449.  I  mean  in  the  exercise  of  it  ? — Certain  standard 
tests  of  physical  fitness  might  be  laid  down  I  think  to 
ensure  application  of  an  equal  standard  throughout  the 
country. 

1450.  Would  you  hke  to  see  that  power  extended  to 
cover  women,  adults  ?  At  present  it  is  confined  to 
cliildren  and  young  persons ;  and  "  young  person,"  I 
take  it,  ceases  at  sixteen  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  possibly 
with  advantage  the  age  might  be  raised.  I  am  n:it  quite 
sure  whether  I  would  immediately  take  that  big  step  of 
the  examination  of  all. 

1451.  You  would  limit  it  to  women  ? — No  ;  I  think 
all  persons  under  eighteen.  Say  one  chooses  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  tw  nty-one,  all  persons  under  that  age  should 
be  examined  as  to  fitness  for  employment. 

1452.  You  would  not  place  young  women  under  certain 
liabilities  that  would  not  apply  to  men  also,  I  suppose  ? 
You  would  be  on  your  guard  against  interfering  too 
much  with  the  liberty  of  the  female  subject  as  distinct 
from  the  male  subject  ? — Yes.  ,^ 

1453.  With  a  little  trouble  the  certifying  surgeon, 
when  he  examines  the  child,  might  take  certain  observa- 
tions in  every  case,  and  record  those  observations  ? — I 
think  so.  ^ 

1454.  You  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  ?— Yes, 
for  the  purposes  which  I  understand  the  Committee  have 
in  view,  to  note  progress. 

1455.  And  inasmuch  as  he  examines  every  child  when 
that  child  reaches  the  young  person's  stage  one  would  have 
something  like  a  progressive  record  ? — Yes. 

1456.  Would  you  agree,  if  that  could  be  brought  about, 
that  it  would  be  valuable 't — Highly  valuable. 

1457.  I  believe  the  certifying  surgeons  are  paid  for  each 
examination  ? — They  are. 

1458.  And  if  you  put  more  on  to  them,  I  suppose  one 
would  have  to  make  some  provision  for  extra  remuneration? 
—You  mean  to  help  the  employer  ?  At  present  the 
employer  pays  for  these  examinations. 

1459.  Do  you  tliink  it  is  important  enough  to  call  for 
State  assistance  ?  It  would  be  rather  a  hardship  for  the 
employer  to  provide  for  this  additional  information 
unaided  ?— It  would  have  to  be  carefully  weighed,  no 
doubt,  as  to  what  would  be  the  extra  burden,  and  whether 
the  subject  is  so  important  that  the  State  should  pay  for 
it. 

1460.  Du  ing  the  period  you  have  held  your  present 
office,  have  you  noticed  any  marked  change  for  better  or 
worse  in  the  physical  health  of  women  and  girls  employed 
in  industrial  life  ?— I  have  not.  Sometimes  I  have  fancied 
that  I  saw  rather  less  than  progress — rather  a  retrogression. 
But  one  sees  so  very  much  improvement  in  the  health 
of  women  in  the  upper  middle  class  that  one  is,  perhaps, 
led  astray  by  cmtrast  and  comparison  only.    I  believe. 
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Jjf^iss  whole,  there  has  simply  not  been  as  much  progress 

Anderson.        there  might  have  been.    One  gets  to  know  more  and 

 .      more  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  women  in  factories 

and  workshops  and  it  is  very  serious. 

1461.  {Colonel  Fox.)  If  the  improvement  had  been 
very  marked  in  the  upper  middle  class,  surely  it  would  be 
more  conspicuous  if  the  others  did  not  improve  in  the  same 
proportio  i  ? — That  is  so.  Sometimes  when  I  have 
thought  they  wjre  going  back  I  have  explained  it  to  myself 
by  saying  that  we  expect  more  than  we  should. 

1462.  Have  you  noticed  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  middle  class  ? — I  think 
the  upper  middle  class  has  advanced  markedly  in  the  last 
fift;en  years. 

1463.  More  than  the  lower  working  class  ? — Much  more. 

1464.  (Chairman.)  You  doubt  whether  they  have 
advanced  at  all  ? — I  doubt  whether  they  have  advanced 
at  all.  Certainly  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  have 
advanced  in  the  same  degree  as  the  coiaditions  have 
improved  in  the  factories. 

1465.  Thej'  have  not  responded  to  the  advantages  they 
enjoy  ? — No.  Also  I  think  it  is  very  largely  because 
of  external  conditions  outside  factory  and  workshop  hfe. 

1466.  {Mr.  Legge.)  You  say  that  the  ill-health  is 
comparatively  seldom  of  a  kind  which  is  attributable 
mainly  or  solely  to  the  surrounding  conditions  in  the 
factories  and  workshops,  although  it  frequently  is  aggra- 
vated there  and  generally  is  capable  of  being  either 
improved  or  made  worse  according  as  there  are  or  are 
not  good  hygienic  conditions  and  reasonably  good 
wages,  without  unfair  and  uncertain  fines  and  deductions  ? 
■ — That  is  so. 

1467.  These  indications  of  ill-health,  of  course,  are  not 
confined  to  factories  and  workshops,  but  are  to  be  foimd 
elsewhere  ? — Yes,  excessive  prevalence  of  ana?mia,  mal- 
nutrition, inappropriate  clothing,  lack  of  physical  vigour, 
gastric  and  various  functional  troubles,  headache,  in- 
digestion, poor  circulation,  toothache  and  faceache,  back- 
ache, are  all  to  be  frequentlj'  found  amongst  factory  and 
workshop  emi^loyees,  but  are  not  peculiar  to  them.  Apart 
from  special  industries  (to  be  touched  on  presently), 
where  injury  is  attributable  to  the  work  itself,  or  particular 
methods  of  working,  factory  and  workshop  labour  within 
proper  limits  as  to  hours  and  periods,  and  with  such 
hygienic  surroimdings  as  are  attainable,  may  be  a  means 
of  improving  the  health  of  women  and  girls  of  the  poorer 
classes.  I  think  in  some  cases  it  has  improved  by  those 
means — I  mean  where  the  employer  has  done  his  best.  I 
have  seen  progress  myself  in  individual  factories. 

1468.  And  you  are  aware  of  factories  where  the  em- 
ployers, though  not  legally  bound  to  keep  a  doctor  of  their 
own,  or  to  submit  workers  for  medical  examination,  have 
done  so  ? — Yes,  I  have.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of 
a  case  where  the  employer  had  a  very  large  workshop 
and  had  a  medical  woman  attached  to  the  place  to  ex- 
amine them. 

1469.  You  would  like  to  see  the  extension  of  the  medical 
inspection  of  women  by  women  doctors  ? — Wherever  it 
is  practicable.  I  think  it  would  tend  to  make  the  ex- 
amination more  thorough  where  girls  and  women  are 
concerned. 

1470.  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  one  reason  why 
there  has  not  been  more  apparent  improvement  in  the  health 
of  workmg  women  in  factories  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  most  valuable  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  are  of 
quite  recent  date  ? — That  is  so.  The  provision  for  the 
ordinary  ventilation  of  work-rooms  did  not  exist  in  the 
Acts  before  1901.  It  is  true  that  a  provision  for  reason- 
able temperature  existed  before,  but  the  temperature 
might  be  raided  or  lowered  by  means  which  vitiated  the 
atmosphere,  and  it  was  so  very  frequently. 

1471.  AVhat  about  legal  v^'orking  hours  ? — The  legal 
working  hours  remain  very  much  the  same.  I  think  in 
many  cases  they  are  too  long. 

1472.  Could  you  hand  in  a  summary,  which  could  be 
printed,  of  those  hours  ? — I  could  prepare  one,  certain] 
with  the  exceptions  allowing  for  overtime  and  so  on. 

1473.  Could  you  hand  in  a  table  setting  out  the  main 
women  trades  individually  in  descending  scale  as  to 
numbers  employed  ? — I  can  hand  that  in  now.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  table  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive. 
If  the  Con-imittee  desire,  I  ccukl  make  it  exhaustive. 


1474.  I  think  you  claim,  under  this  table,  that  though 
half-a-dozen  of  them  have  an  overwhelming  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  total  numbers  employed, 
yet  the  other  trades  have  a  considerable  significance, 
inasmuch  as  each  may  be  concentrated  in  a  particular 
district  ? — That  is  so. 

1475.  And  affect  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in 
that  district  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  most  important  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 

1476.  WiU  you  kindly  give  us  instances  of  that  ? — In- 
teresting and  significant  for  individuals  as  are  the  health 
conditions  in  the  last  ten  trades  on  the  list,  the  overwhelm- 
ing importance  of  those  in  the  first  six  are  most  obvious. 
The  first  four  alone  form  79-943  per  cent,  of  the  total 
female  workers  in  factories  and  workshops.  The  im- 
portance for  the  communitj',  however,  of  the  health  con- 
ditions in  even  the  smaller  trades,  as  in  the  greatest,  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  tendency  of  trades  to  concen- 
trate in  localities.  For  example,  india-rubber,  seventeenth 
on  the  list  (with  processes  certified  as  injurious  to  health), 
can  and  does  exert  a  considerable  depressing  influence  on 
the  health  of  working  women  and  girls  in  one  town  where 
large  works  are  found.  I  say  one  town,  but  there  are 
others.  Not  mei'ely  the  notes  of  the  inspectors,  but 
observations  in  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  local  prac- 
titioners establish  this  point.  In  the  same  town  also  great 
hemp  works  with  injuriously  dusty  processes  have  to  be 
considered.  The  importance  of  the  nail  and  chain  trade 
for  women  is  not  shown  by  the  percentage  its  employees 
form  of  the  whole  female  working  population.  Its  con- 
centration in  a  district  of  the  Midlands,  and  the  great 
extension  of  the  "  out-work  "  system  in  it,  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Again,  the  risks  and  injuries  of  even  a 
comparatively  larger  industry  like  the  "  potting "  or 
earthenware  and  china  trade  assume  a  far  more  serious 
aspect  by  the  concentration  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  industry  in  one  district  of  England. 

1477.  Then  you  have  laundries  in  London  V — With 
regard  to  laundries  in  London  I  shall  be  able  to  supply 
the  Committee  with  a  complete  table —  it  is  incomplete  at 
present — with  laundries  for  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
showing  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  laundry  trade  is  in  the 
southern  half  of  England  and  very  largely  in  London. 

1478.  Also  you  have  lace  and  other  trades  in  Notting- 
ham, jute  in  Dundee,  tobacco  in  Bristol,  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  and  clothing  in  Leeds,  Stockport,  Bristol  and 
Belfast  ? — Yes,  all  these  are  very  important.  Some  of 
the  industries  in  this  table  one  would  Hke  to  group  together 
in  another  way.  Rag-sorting  stands  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  list  with  3,048  female  workers.  That  is  the  rag -sorting 
for  non-textile  trades.  In  the  shoddy  trade  there  is  a  good 
deal. 

1479.  In  the  West  Riding  ?— Yes.  That  would  im- 
mediately double  the  figures.  And  if  one  added  the  paper 
mills  elsewhere,  where  very  peculiarly  dirty  rags  are  sorted, 
you  would  bring  it  up  pretty  high  in  the  table,  somewhere 
near  the  nail  and  chain  industry. 

1480.  Could  you  classify  broadly  the  sources  of  injuries 
to  health,  life  and  hmb  ? — The  first  class  is  accidents 
from  machinery,  explosions,  falls  or  other  external  agents. 
The  second  class  is  injury  or  poisoning  from,  toxic  agents  or 
injury  from  excessive  dust,  fumes  or  vapour  or  extremes 
of  temperature.  The  third  class  is  injury  through  over- 
fatigue (long  hours,  insufficient  pauses  for  food,  cariying 
too  heavy  weights,  etc.).  The  fourth  class  is  injury 
through  defective  ordinary  hygiene  in  the  workplaces. 

1481.  As  regards  the  first  and  second  heads,  do  women  or 
men  suffer  most  ? — As  regards  the  first,  absolutely  men 
suffer  most  on  the  whole.  i 

1482.  But  there  are  exceptions  ? — There  are  exceptions. 

1483.  {Colonel  Fox.)  I  see  later  on  you  refer  to  the 
a,erated  water  and  laundry  trades,  where  you  say  the 
risks  absolutely  are  reversed  ?— Yes,  those  are  the  ex- 
ceptions. There  are  enormously  greater  risks  for  women 
and  girls  in  the  aerated  water  trade. 

1484.  But  as  regards  the  second  ? — As  regards  poisoning 
the  great  majority  of  sufferers  are  men,  again. 

1485.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  work  is  the  same 
for  men  as  for  women  ?— No.  I  am  taking  the  whole  of 
the  industry  throughout.  Accidents  are  more  liable  to 
happen  to  men  than  to  women. 

1486.  But  when  you  compare  the  men  with  the  women 
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you  are  comparing  them  doing  similar  work  ? — No,  the 
women  and  men  are  generally  doing  different  work. 

1487.  The  heavier  work  would  go  to  the  men  ? — Yes. 

1488.  The  more  fatiguing  work  ? — Not  more  fatiguing 
in  relation  t  j  the  strength  of  the  person. 

1489.  The  men  in  some  cases  predominate  enormously 
in  the  way  of  injury  ? — Yes,  because  they  are  working 
more  dangerous  machinery. 

1490.  But  they  are  working  at  the  same  factory  ? — In 
he  textile  trades  it  is  a  different  work  or  different  part  of 
the  same  factory. 

1491.  Absolutely  different  ? — I  was  going  to  give  the 
total  figures  for  poisoning. 

1492.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Not  merely  for  earthenware  and 
tchina  ? — No.  The  total  in  1902  of  cases  reported  for 
men  was  581,  of  which  twenty-two  were  fatal ;  the  total 
for  women  in  1902  was  100,  of  which  three  were  fatal. 
But  if  you  take  an  individual  industry  like  earthenware 
and  china  you  find  the  proportion  reversed. 

1493.  You  are  taking  the  same  niAnber  of  women  and 
men  ? — No,  in  earthenware  and  china,  on  the  whole, 
44,000  men  are  employed  and  29,000  odd  women.  There 
were  forty  cases  of  lead  poisoning  amongst  men  and  boys, 
^nd  forty-seven  amongst  women  and  girls. 

1494.  Then  your  fourth  head,  injury  through  defective 
ordinary  hygiene  in  the  workplaces,  that  would  affect 
men  and  women  equally  ? — All  classes  of  workers. 

1495.  What  about  your  third  head,  injury  through 
over-fatigue  ? — I  think  that  applies  more  to  women  and 
girls  than  to  men. 

1496.  And  you  think  that  is  an  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied  ? — Yes,  I  think 
the  question  of  fatigue  resulting  from  work  ought  to  be 
.scientifically  studied. 

1497.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  ? — There  has 
-been  an  attempt  made.  The  question  has  been  discussed 
.recently,  for  the  first  time  broadly,  I  think,  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Hygiene  in  Brussels,  this  last  autumn, 
I  was  present,  and  some  very  valuable  observations 
were  made  there,  and  recommendation  was  made  that 
(governments  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  this 
inquiry  so  as  to  arrive  at  something  more  Uke  the  scientific 
adaptation  of  work  to  the  human  motor. 

1498.  Fatigue,  of  course,  can  arise  through  long  hours. 
You  have  aheady  said  you  will  hand  in  a  table  of  the  hours 
-of  work  of  women,  and  you  have  indicated  your  opinion  in 
some  cases  that  they  are  too  long  ? — I  think  they  are 
certainly  too  long  in  some  cases.  They  are  longer  for 
women  than  men  would  have  in  their  organised  industries. 

1499.  Another  point  is  insufficient  pauses  for  food. 
You  think  the  pauses  secured  by  law  now  are  insufficient  ? 
—In  certain  industries  where  it  is  the  custom  to  allow 

•  only  half  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  food,  very 
serious  results  are  produced— in  London,  for  instance, 
in  the  dress  trades. 

1500.  Wliich  are  the  industries  which  give  the  best 
field  for  illustration  of  injuries  arising  from  insufficient 
pauses  for  food  ?— The  clothing  trade  and  dressmaking, 
particularly  in  the  big  towTis.  In  the  large  towns  where 
workers  have  to  come  a  long  way  to  begin  work,  and  come 
from  outlying  districts,  and  only  half  an  hour  is  allowed 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  they  do  not  have  a  proper  meal. 
They  .start  in  the  early  morning,  with  an  insufficient 
breakfast,  and  have  a  hasty  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  They  have  no  time  to  go  out, 
and  have  not  sufficient  money  to  get  food  from  restaurants! 

1501.  Are  there  any  other  industries  besides  clothing  ? 
—For  long  hours  laundries  are  most  important.  There 
are  long  spelL?  of  work  in  laundries ;  and  also  in  the  food 
preserving  industries  you  find  exceedingly  long  hours, 
such  as  jam  making,  fruit  preserving  and  fish  curing. 

1502.  Another  item  is  the  undertaking  of  work  which 
involves  a  strain,  such  as  carrying  excessive  weights  ?— 
Yes. 

1503.  Can  you  give  me  any  illustration  of  that  ?— The 
Inspectors  of  my  branch  have  paid  considerable  attention 
to  this  subject.  They  have  seen  so  much  of  enormously 
heavy  weights  carried  by  young  persons  and  by  women. 
I  can  give  you  illustrations.  Illustrations  may  be  given 
from  food  preserving  works,  the  bleach  and  dye  works 
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class,  earthenware  and  china  works,  various  metal  trad^p.  3Iis9 
During  1903  (in  addition  to  numberless  instances  given  Anderson. 

in  my  pubhshtd  reports  of  earlier  years),  1  have  crme  

across  and  received  reports  of  the  following  : — In  eai  then- 
ware  and  china  works  (a)  a  frail  girl  of  fourteen  car  rying  a 
wedge  of  clay,  weight  67  lbs.,  carries  three  t<.  four  of  these 
an  hour  ;  {h)  a  girl  of  seventeen  fetches  eighteen  lumps 
of  clay  a  day,  each  about  56  lbs.  ;  (c)  a  girl  of  sixteen 
fetches  four  lumps  of  clay  a  day  for  each  of  seven  moulders 
— twenty-eight  lumps — each  lump  56  lbs. ;  in  a  brick  works 
two  women  wheeling  a  trolley  on  rails,  812  lbs.  Young 
workers  fi-cquently  carry  weights  nearly  as  l-eavy  as  them- 
selves ;e.g,,  weigh  of  young  worker,  77  lbs.,  weight  carri -d, 
69  lbs.  One  of  my  colleagues  weighed  the  worker  aad  I  he 
burden  here.  That  was  during  1903.  In  a  textile  factory  in 
1903  complaint  received  and  verified  of  cumbrous 
heavy  weights,  one  young  woman  of  twenty-three 
overstrained,  under  medical  care,  attributed  to  carrying 
bags  5  ft.  by  4  ft.,  filled  with  fibre  weighing  from 
48  to  59  lbs.  In  the  tin-plate  works  many  striking 
examples  quoted  in  the  annual  report  from  Miss  Squi  e's 
reports  of  immensely  heavy,  bulky  weights  carried  as 
part  of  ordinary  work  by  women — 100  lbs.  and  over.  At 
a  sack  works  during  1903  I  had  the  weights  carried  by  a 
child  of  fourteen  weighed — 70  lbs.  These  are  all  very 
remarkable  weights,  and  they  were  just  incidental.  There 
are  a  good  many  instances  in  the  past  pubhshed  reports 
which  are  even  higher. 

1504.  Otlier  circumstances  conducing  to  excessive 
fatigue  would  be  dusty  processes  ? — Yes,  exti-eraes  of 
temperature  and  working  in  a  humid  atmosphere. 

1505.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  the  details  of  those  ; 
it  is  the  general  question  which  occupies  our  attention. 
Still  I  suppose  for  all  these  products  remedies  of  some 
sort  are  provided  by  law  ? — Yes,  and  of  course  are 
being  year  by  year  better  applied,  more  thoroughly 
enforced. 

1506.  Many  of  them  in  fact  are  of  too  recent  an  origin 
to  enable  us  to  see  their  effect  yet  ? — Yes,  they  are.  Do 
you  mean  the  injuries  or  the  regulations  are  too  recent  ? 

1507.  Many  of  the  legislative  remedies  and  depart- 
mental regulations  which  have  foUowea  on  them  ? — Yes, 
they  have  not  been  long  enough  applied  for  us  to  state 
how  far  they  are  efficient. 

1508.  In  what  particular  line  do  you  think  most  definite 
improvement  has  been  shown  ? — On  the  whole  in  the 
application  of  exhaust  ventilation  to  removal  of  injurious 
dust,  and  in  the  remedies  for  defective  structural 
conditions  in  factories  I  have  seen  most  advance.  But 
there  is,  of  course,  an  enormous  amount  to  be  done. 

1509.  In  fact  we  have  only  made  a  begininng  ? — Yes. 

1510.  All  that  you  have  been  saying  about  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  factories  is  very  much  the  same  as  what  any 
social  reformer  would  say  of  the  conditions  of  life  outside 
the  factory  —the  condition  of  the  homes — with  regard  to 
ventilation,  dust,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?— Yes,  you  want 
greater  cleanhness  there,  too.  We  are  trying  to  get  it  in 
factories.  I  should  imagine  that  over  a  considerable 
field  of  factories  and  workshops  we  have  advanced 
beyond  the  conditions  in  home  dweUings.  Possibly 
some  of  the  ill-health  and  anaemia  one  finds  is  more 
due  to  the  home  conditions  than  to  the  conditions  in  the 
factory.  4 

1511.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  provide  time  in  which 
people  can  take  their  meals  in  healthy  conditions,  but  they 
must  also  learn  how  to  cook  their  food  properly  ?— That  is 
most  important.  I  do  not  think  nearlv  enough  is  done 
yet  to  teach  the  girls,  while  they  are  still  within  reach,  the 
science  of  domestic  economy  and  the  practice  of  it. 

1512.  This  ana?mia  and  low  vitahty  which  you  seem  to 
single  out  as  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  female 
working  population  is  supposed  to  be  largely  due  to 
want  of  proper  attention  in  their  childhood  before 
they  reach  the  labour  age. — I  should  think  so. 

1513.  Any  improvement  in  the  care  of  infants  and 
young  children  and  so  on  would  also  help  ?— It  would 
tell  on  the  improved  physique  of  the  factory  workers 
which  one  would  see  later  on  in  their  powder  to  resist 
disease  which  may  be  associated  with  the  occupation. 

1514.  Have  you  any  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
domestic  servant  class  ?— I  v/ould  not  say  I  had  con- 
siderable.   I  think  I  have  a  fair  average  knowledge. 
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i/j'cg  1515.  Has  it  struck  you  that  a  very  fair  proportion  of 

Anderson,    them  suffer  from  this  anaemia  ? — Yes. 

  1516-7.  Are  you  aware  of  any  means  by  which  one  could 

get  statistics  on  that  point  ?  It  is  rather  difficult  we  know. 
In  your  judgment  are  most  young  domestic  servants 
working  in  better  sanitary  conditions  than  the  average 
factory  workers  ? — In  the  well  to  do  upper  middle  class 
I  should  think  they  are  considerably  better  ;  better  food, 
and  not  quite  such  long  hours.  Then  of  course  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  are  suffering  from  anaemia.  The 
way  to  get  at  the  information  would  be  the  way  in  which 
we  get  at  the  information  as  to  the  health  of  the  workers, 
by  inquiring  of  the  medical  practitioners  in  the  locality, 
or  at  hospitals,  by  noting  tlie  occupations  of  the  persons 
treated  at  the  hospitals  as  we  have  done  in  the  laundiy 
trade,  for  instance — Miss  Deane  has  made  a  special  study 
at  the  hospitals  in  the  locality  where  laundry  workers  are 
much  to  be  found — and  by  getting  at  the  comparative 
ratio  of  women  suffering  from  diseases  likely  to  be  en- 
gendered by  the  employment.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  way  in  which  you  can  get  any  estimate  as  to  the 
health  of  domestic  servants. 

1518.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Could  you  summarise  the  significance 
of  what  you  have  been  telling  us  ? — I  desire  to  emphasise 
my  experience  and  point  out  its  significance  in  connection 
with  the  scale  of  numbers  employed  in  the  industries  shown 
on  the  third  table,  that  progress  in  health  in  factory  and 
workshop  life  is  mainly  a  question  of  raising  the  ordinary 
general  hygiene.  Sufficient  inspection  and,  where  neces- 
sary, well-considered  amendment  of  the  law  to  make 
thorough  cleanliness,  sufficient  ventilation  and  light, 
freedom  from  dust  or  extremes  of  temperature,  adequate 
provision  of  proper  sanitary  conveniences,  reasonable 
length  of  hours  and  adaptation  of  workers  to  the  work  for 
which  they  are  fit  throughout  the  kingdom  are,  if  possible, 
even  more  important  for  the  general  welfare  than  remedies 
for  injurious  trades.  You  are  deahng  with  the  great 
masses  when  you  are  dealing  with  these  subjects,  geaeral 
sanitation  and  length  of  hours  and  proper  arrangement  of 
hours. 

1519.  (Golond  Fox.)  And  a  period  of  rest  ? — Ye.s,  a 
proper  period  of  rest. 

1520.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Of  course,  besides  the  effect  the 
factory  inspectors  are  having  in  improving  the  conditions 
under  which  work  is  carried  on,  there  are  local  authorities 
as  regards  workshops  ? — An  immense  task  hes  before 
them  now. 

1521.  What  do  you  think  of  the  way  they  are  doing 
it  now  ?  Do  you  think  they  are  doing  it  pretty  well  ? — 
In  some  districts  they  are  working  it  thoroughly  well, 
but  it  is  only  since  1901  that  they  have  had  powers  to 
deal  with  them  in  a  systematic  way. 

1522.  Where  the  inspector  thinks  they  are  faihng  in 
their  duty  he  or  she  can  step  in  ? — Yes,  vn\k  the  authority 
of  the  Home  Office. 

1523.  With  regard  to  the  value  of  repeated  medical 
examinations  and  the  great  need  of  some  standard  test 
of  physical  fitness,  jovl  think  this  should  be  secured? — That 
is  extremely  important.  The  certifying  surgeons  have  now 
a  tremendous  power  for  good.  They  can  select  young 
workers  for  certain  processes.  They  may  qualify  their 
certificate. 

1524.  Indicating  special  work  ? — By  refusing  a  certifi- 
cate for  a  class  of  process  that  is  not  suited  to  them 
individually. 

1525.  Especially  in  that  one  case  ? — It  may  be  done  by 
rejection.  They  may  decide  to  see  for  themselves  whether 
the  process  is  suitable  for  the  individual  child  or  young 
person.  That  is  most  important.  You  cannot  get  at 
what  is  proper  normal  work  for  a  normal  worker  until 
you  have  weeded  out  the  unfit  for  particular  processes. 
One  worker,  a  young  person,  might  be  quite  fit  for  one  class 
of  work  and  able  to  grow  and  thrive  under  it  and  be  unfit 
for  another,  and  be  gradually  turned  into  an  invalid 
through  a  wrong  selection  having  been  made. 

1526.  That  Dower  of  discrimination  has  been  granted  ? 
—Yes. 

1527.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Is  that  power  exercised  in  the 
case  of  boys  as  well  as  girls  ? — Yes. 

1528.  But  only  up  to  a  certain  age  ? — Up  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  an  inspector  may, 


if  he  or  she  shall  see  fit,  specify  the  child  or  young  person 
for  re-examination  with  regard  to  the  particular  work  the 
child  is  doing. 

1529.  Would  you  advocate  that  re-examination 
should  take  place  in  all  cases  compulsorily  ? — I  beUeve 
the  time  has  come  for  considering  that. 

1530.  Automatically  at  a  certain  age  ? — Yes. 

1531.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Of  course  you  inspectors  are  periodi- 
cally conducting  inquiries  as  exhaustively  as  you  can  into 
the  health  conditions  of  particular  trades  ? — Yes,  we  are. 

1532.  You  have  given  me  examples  of  Miss  Patterson 
and  Miss  Deane  at  work  with  regard  to  laundries,  fruit- 
preserving,  and  fish-curing  ? — Yes,  and  india-rubber 
works. 

1533.  And  lucifer  match  works  ? — Yes.  In  one  or 
two  instances  very  exhaustive  inquiries  were  made,  pro- 
ducing certain  figures.  In  others  more  general  inquiries 
were  made. 

1534.  So  far  as  is  practicable,  you  think  the  inquiries  of 
the  inspector  should  be  more  extensive  than  they  have 
been  ? — I  think  the  inspectors  could  produce  most  valu- 
able information,  if  they  had  sufficient  time  to  continue 
those  inquiries. 

1535.  And  if  they  had  assistance  from  the  certifying 
surgeons  or  other  certifying  people  ? — Yes. 

1536.  You  perhaps  would  agree  that  there  is  some 
advantage  in  having  a  central  Government  bureau  or 
small  office,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  superintend,, 
working  through  other  agencies,  the  collection  of  statistics 
— -not  only  from  schools,  but  also  from  factories  ? — I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  have  that  carried  on  in  conjunction 
with  the  Home  Office  administration  very  well. 

1537.  I  meant,  for  instance,  those  people  would  be 
people  of  very  wide  experience,  who  would  assist  the 
Factory  Department  very  much  in  deciding  on  what  par- 
ticulars to  call  for  and  in  what  form  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
could  express  any  opinion  about  that  unless  I  saw  just 
what  the  scheme  was. 

1538.  We  have  an  Ordnance  Survey  and  a  Geological 
Survey.  Is  not  the  survey  of  ourselves  just  as  important  ? 
— Yes,  so  far  as  it  is  purely  survey,  I  think  it  would  be 
admirable. 

1539.  You  think  that,  so  far  as  getting  any  facts  about 
the  health  or  physique  of  employees  in  factories  and 
workshops  is  concerned,  one  must  work  through  the 
inspectors  and  certifying  surgeons  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
that  by  duplication  of  inquiry  you  would  only  get 
confusion  and  irritation  of  the  employers. 

1540.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  You  say:  "At  the  same  time, 
sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  young 
workers  under  eighteen,  many  of  whom  pass  later  on  to 
marriage  out  of  factory  and  workshop  life,  after  passing 
the  critical  years  which  more  or  less  determine  what  shall 
be  their  future  physical  health,  in  work  places  which  are 
under  inspection."  You  are  speaking  of  girls  working 
under  the  Factory  Acts.  Notwithstanding  the  inspection 
of  workshops  and  ventilation  and  other  improvements, 
does  the  actual  nature  of  the  employment  render  those 
girls  more  unfit  for  marriage  and  for  child-bearing  than 
in  the  case  of  a  country  girl  employed  in  country  em- 
ployment ? — No,  I  should  think  not.  on  the  whole.  I 
think  if  you  compare  the  health  of  young  women  in  many 
rural  districts  it  actually  is  not  superior. 

1541.  The  work  itself  does  not  cause  physical  deteriora- 
tion ? — No,  only  in  individual  cases. 

1542.  And  the  way  it  is  done  ? — Yes,  and  the  way  it 
is  done. 

1543.  If  it  is  well  looked  after  ? — It  ought  to  be  a 
neans  of  raising  health. 

1544.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Is  there  any  fixed  hmit  of  hours 
they  have  to  work  ? — Yes,  and  overtime  beyond  for 
Women  over  18  years. 

1545.  May  I  understand  there  is  a  real  fixed  hmit  ? — 
For  all  factories  and  workshops,  a  daily  limit  except 
laundries,  where  the  limits  are  more  elastic. 

1546.  But  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  period  of  rest  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ? — There  is  a  period  of  rest  prescribed. 

1547.  It  is  fixed  ?— It  is  not  fixed  within  definite  hours. 
The  employer  may  choose. 
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1548.  He  mtxy  Cjiooss  the  period  of  rest  ? — He  may 
work  ordinarily  in  tlie  round  of  the  clock — that  is,  seven 
to  seven,  or  eight  to  eight,  and  out  of  that  time  he  must 
Jet  them  stop  worR  at  least  an  hour  before  three  o'clock 
and  in  all  an  hour  and  a  half  for  non-textile  works  and 
two  hours  for  textile  factories. 

1549.  I  understood  from  you  ju^t  now  that  many  of 
them  only  get  half-an-hour  ? — They  get  half-an-hour  in 
many  cases  because  they  start  work  at  half -past  eight 
instead  of  eight,  and  they  stop  for  only  half-an-hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

1550.  That  period  of  rest  is  purposely  given  for  a  rest 
in  the  middle  of  their  work,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1551.  I  mean  that  was  their  original  intention  ? — Yes. 

1552.  Not  to  divide  it  into  two  half  hours,  but  to  have 
one  long  rest,  enough  for  them  to  digest  their  midday 
meal  ? — Yes. 

155.3.  That  is  not  adhered  to  ? — It  is  not  laid  down 
that  the  hour  must  come  as  a  whole. 

1554.  That  is  where  the  importance  comes  in  is  it  not? — 
Yes  :  they  oarmot  give  less  than  half  an  hour  ;  that  at 
least  is  prevented. 

1555.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  What  is  the  earliest  age  at 
which  young  persons  of  either  sex  come  under  your  official 
notice  ? — At  twelve  years  in  factories  and  workshops  now. 

1556.  You  have  no  official  cognizance  of  the  health 
of  young  children  ? — No  ;  only  incidentally  seeing  them 
when  I  visit  the  workers  in  their  homes.  Of  course  we 
saw  them  at  eleven  years  of  age  during  the  first  few 
years  of  our  experience.  Eleven  was  the  limit  until  quite 
recently,  now  it  is  twelve. 

1557.  Does  your  organisation  permit  of  anj'thing  like 
a  complete  register  of  sickness  amongst  the  factory  opera- 
tives ? — It  could  not  be  now  enforced,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  employers  who  fall  in  with  suggestions  in  that 
direction,  and  we  make  use  sometimes  of  sick  clubs  in 
the  factories  or  workshops,  and  get  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information  in  that  way.  I  could  give  instances  if  you 
desire. 

1558.  You  know  I  am  sure  that  once  in  ten  years  at 
any  rate  particulars  are  published  by  the  Registrar 
General  with  respect  to  the  mortality  of  occupation  ? — Yes. 

1559.  But  that  is  only  mortality  ? — Yes. 

1560.  Can  you  see  j'Our  way  at  some  future  time  at  any 
rate  to  the  establishment  of  a  corresponding  register  of 
sickness — you  see  it  would  be  much  more  valuable  ? — 
It  would  be  ever  so  much  more  valuable.  If  we  had  only 
some  such  system  of  insurance  against  sickness  as  exists 
in  Germany  then  we  should  be  able  to  get  at  it. 

1561.  You  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  get  it  ? — 
Yes. 

1562.  It  would  be  of  enormous  value  to  you  in  your 
work  ? — Yes.  When  we  made  that  inquiry  into  the  health  of 
china  scourers  in  TfOngton  we  had  only  the  returns  of 
•death,  the  census  returns,  and  the  factory  returns.  All 
we  could  find  out  was  that  the  deaths  from  phthisis  of 
china  scourers  were  fifteen  times  greater  than  that  of 
other  women  in  that  locahty.  We  could  not  get  any 
further  than  that. 

1563.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  phthisical  sickness 
amongst  the  operatives  which  you  have  just  spoken  of, 
is  there  any  attempt,  private  or  otherwise,  to  obtain 
statistical  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  tuberculous 
phthisis  amongst  the  operatives  ? — They  have  spoken  of 
it. 

1564.  You  speak  of  one  class  ? — Yes,  amongst 
the  hatters'  furriers — the  felt  hat  makers.  They  have 
a  sick  fund.  We  got  some  statistics  from  them  as  to  the 
amount  of  phthisis.  It  is  a  matter  we  are  going  to  follow 
up  sometime — the  amount  of  sickness  amongst  them. 

1565.  As  regards  tuberculous  phthisis  more  especially  ? 
— No,  it  is  rather  a  rough  classification  of  the  various  sorts 
of  lung  troubles.  {A  document  handed  to  Dr.  Tatham.) 
Those  were  personally  given  to  an  inspector  by  that 
society.  By  following  the  records  and  carefully  visiting 
the  workers  who  were  not  in  the  society  one  would  get  a 
great  deal  of  information. 

1566.  I  notice  this  is  death,  not  sickness  ? — I  am  afraid 
it  is  so.  However  there  are  societies  which  keep  registers 
of  the  administration  of  their  sick  fund  to  those  who  are 
only  sick. 
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1567.  If  it  were  possible  in  any  way  lo  c  btain  such  a  Miss 
register  of  sickness  for  your  own  purpcse  it  would  be  Anderson. 

enormously  valuable  ? — It  would  be  enormous  y  valuable,   

yes.  I  had  some  help  in  the  Potteries  in  one  or  two 

factories ;  the  men  helped  the  girls  to  start  a  sick 
fund  and  contributed  to  it  largely,  too.  There  I  got  infor- 
mation as  to  workers  who  were  away  ill  at  the  time  from 
the  factory  in  receipt  of  sick  pay. 

1568.  In  the  event  of  your  hearing  of  the  excessive 
prevalence  of  such  a  disease  as  phthisis  amongst  the 
workers  in  any  particular  factory,  do  you  find  any  difficulty 
in  getting  at  the  facts  from  the  factory  owners,  or  do  they 
object  to  your  asking  questions  ? — No,  not  ordinarily. 

1569.  They  are  willing  ? — Yes,  it  only  wants  a  Uttle 
patience,  and  going  about  it  quietly.  Yow  generally  get 
all  the  information  in  time. 

1570.  You  have  not  heard  of  cases  where  in  particular 
factories,  for  instance,  there  has  been  concealment  ? — Yes, 
there  has  been. 

1571.  I  wanted  to  get  that  fact  from  you  because  ,1 
happened  to  know  of  certain  cases  of  the  same  thing  my- 
s  If  in  times  gone  by  ? — Yes,  in  times  gone  by,  but  I  think 
there  is  less  of  that,  and  I  think  it  can  be  overcome. 

1572.  By  the  process  of  education  ? — Yes,  by  process 
of  education.  In  the  lucifer  match  industry,  of  course, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  concealment,  in  one  case  wilful 
systematic  concealment,  but  it  all  came  out  in  the  end. 

1573.  It  was  not  necessary  in  that  case  to  prosecute  ?  — 
Yes,  it  was ;  there  was  prosecution  by  the  Factory 
Department. 

1574.  And  what  was  the  result  ? — The  result  was  per- 
fect openness  afterwards.    We  got  all  the  information. 

1575.  You  think  speaking  generally,  the  health  condition 
of  the  factory  operatives  is  improving,  and  not  retrogres- 
sing at  present  ? — The  external  conditions  are  certainly 
on  the  whole  improving. 

1576.  And  the  phy  ical  conditions,  the  health  con- 
ditions ? — Do  you  mean  the  state  of  the  persons  them- 
selves ? 

1577.  Yes  ? — I    do  not  think  it  is  as  great  as  the  ex- 
ternal conditions. 

1578.  You  think  not  ? — I  think  not.  I  have  seen  more 
change  in  the  surroundings  of  the  factory  for  the  better, 
than  I  have  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  women  and 
girls. 

1579.  Could  you  account  for  that  in  any  way  ? — No,  I 
should  imagine  that  it  springs  from  the  same  general 
causes  which  prevent  progress  in  all  the  women  and  girls 
of  the  poorer  classes.  They  start  insufficiently  fed,  and 
not  properly  clothed,  and  sometimes  they  have  too 
sedentary  a  Ufe,  and  sometimes  too  fatiguing  a  life.  There 
is  not  enough  knowledge  from  the  beginning  of  how  to 
attain  personal  health.  They  do  not  think  about  it ;  they 
do  not  know  about  it.  There  is  not  enough  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  the  best  of  food  materials  and  how  to  make 
the  best  of  clothing,  and  how  you  ought  to  have  fresh  air 
always  in  your  rooms,  and  so  on. 

1580.  And  you  think  sometimes  the  ill-health  of  fac'.ory 
operatives  may  be  really  the  result  of  mischief  begun  in 
early  childhood,  probably  ?— Yes,  and  continued  through- 
out. 

1581.  So  that  they  start  with  the  disadvantage  of 
impaired  constitutions  before  they  get  to  the  factories  ? — 
Yes. 

1582.  You  have  no  reason  to  beheve  factories  them- 
selves do  much  harm  ? — With  the  exception  of  the  in- 
juries which  do  come  from  them — a  very  dusty  process, 
or  heat,  and  so  on.  I  wanted  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
I  do  think  that  ill-health  is  often  aggravated  by  it,  but  it 
is  not  essential  in  factory  and  workshop  Hfe  ;  it  can  be 
remedied  and  it  is  being,  very  gradually,  more  or  less 
remedied. 

1583.  Things  are  improving  ? — Yes. 

1584.  Should  you  think  it  is  practicable  in  almost  all 
cases  to  conduct  factory  labour  without  harm  to  the 
persons  who  work  there  ?— Yes,  except  in  some  cases, 
and  even  in  those  our  knowledge  will  advance,  of  course. 

1585.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  I  suppose  the  most  direct  bear- 
ing of  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  which  comes 
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Misa  under  your  notice  with  regard  to  such  an  inquiry  as  we 
Andereon.    fire  holding  now  is  how  far  the  conditions  of  factory  life 

 interfere  with  their  duties  as  motners  ;  do  you  consider 

the  present  conditions  of  factory  life  are  such  as  to  materi- 
ally affect  the  physical  condition  of  the  race  at  the  present 
time  ? — On  the  whole,  comparatively  not. 

1586.  It  does  not  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  it ': 
— No,  I  should  think  there  were  bigger  causes  to  be 
considered. 

1587.  And  so  far  as  it  did  have  any  bearing  upon  it  it 
would  be  in  that  way,  in  unfitting  them  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  mothers  ? — Yes. 

1588.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Or  as  soldiers  in  the  case  of  men  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  it  could  be  made  more  a  means  of  raising  the 
standard  than  it  is,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  in  time,  if 
people  continue  to  think  of  factory  legislation  as  a  means 
of  helping  to  raise  the  race,  making  the  race  progress. 

1589.  The  men  emploj^ed  in  factories  and  so  on  would 
be  fitter  as  soldiers,  and  the  women  would  be  fitter  to  be 
tbe  mothers  of  soldiers  ? — Certainly,  and  I  think  tliere  is  a 
growing  tendency  amongst  employers  to  have  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  that  direction.and  it  should  be  encouraged. 

1590.  You  think  at  the  present  time,  good  as  the  recent 
factory  legislation  has  been,  that  a  great  many  of  the 
children  born  of  factorj'  parents  are  physically  deteriorated 
in  consequence  of  their  being  in  factory  employment  ?-- 1 
should  think  so  from  the  past.  yes. 

1591.  But  that  is  daily  getting  less  ? — Yes. 

1592.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  more  stringent  legisla- 
tion about  women  being  employed  in  these  factories 
immediately  before  or  immediately  after  they  have  had 
children  ? — I  do  not  see  my  way  to  further  safe  legislation 
in  that  direction.  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they 
should  not  be  there. 

1593.  I  think  the  time  is  a  month  now  ? — Yes. 

1594.  (Chairman.)  Why  should  not  that  be  extended 
to  three  months,  say  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  got  enough 
knowledge  of  the  number  and  circumstances  of  mothers 
who  are  being  employed  in  factories  yet — before  we  take 
a  big  step  like  that — to  say  that  they  shall  not  work.  You 
have  to  think  of  the  number  that  you  may  expose  to  the 
greater  misery  of  starvation. 

1595.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  so  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

1596.  {Colonel  Fox.^  Take  the  ease  of  a  widow  who 
happens  to  have  a  child — her  husband  dies  we  will  say  a 
month  or  two  before.  If  she  is  to  be  away  from  the  factory 
for  three  months  she  must  starve  ? — Yes,  unless  someone 
helps  her. 

1597.  The  factories  do  not  assist  her  in  any  way  ? — No. 

1598.  {Chairman.)  She  might  be  a  fitting  object  for 
charity.  You  say  it  depends  in  your  opinion  upon  the 
number  of  married  women  employed  ? — Yes. 

1599.  Surely  if  only  a  few  married  women  are  em- 
ployed excluding  them  from  the  factory  for  three  montlis 
will  not  have  a  particularly  great  effect  ? — Except  on  the 
individual. 

1600.  Whereas  if  a  great  number  are  employed  surely 
the  prejudicial  effect  must  affect  a  great  number  of  children 
and  therefore  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  interference  ? 
Yes,  but  you  have  to  think  of  the  rates. 

1601.  I  think  the  rising  generation  is  more  important 
than  the  rates  ? — It  is,  decidedly;  but  you  have  to  consider 
that  and  the  effect  of  restriction  on  the  women.  You  do 
certainly  drive  them  out  upon  charity  or  upon  the  rates  if 
you  prohibit  them  from  employment 

1602.  You  assume  there  is  no  husband  in  receipt  of 
wages  ? — Yes. 

1603.  But  there  may  be  ? — Yes,  of  course  it  may  be  that 
a  woman  goes  back  and  deserts  her  child  for  a  little 
money,  but  I  think  that  is  rare. 

1604.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Is  it  not  common  in  the  cotton 
industry  for  the  woman  to  do  the  work  and  the  men  to 
loaf  at  the  street  corners  ? — I  think  it  would  be  more 
common  in  the  laundry  trade.  I  think  we  want  more  figures 
and  more  information  as  to  what  happens.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  women  who  are  mothers  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  factory. 

1605.  In  Dundee,  for  instance  ? — It  is  desirable  they 


should  be  persuaded  out  if  they  can  be  persuaded,  if  they 
are  going  there  when  they  ought  not.  But  with  regard 
to  compulsion  to  keep  them  out,  I  think  to  force  them  on 
charity  is  rather  a  serious  step. 

1606.  {Chairman.)  The  recent  change  in  the  law  must, 
rest  upon  principle  or  not.  If  it  does,  surely  that  principle 
would  require  that  the  prohibition  of  employment  should 
extend  to  a  period  which  is  of  real  value  ? — To  the  mother 
or  the  child  ? 

1607.  To  both  ?— Yes. 

1608.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Tremendous  importance  has  been 
attached  to  this  point.  It  has  been  instanced  to  us  that 
Jewish  children  are  so  much  healthier  and  stronger  for 
that  very  reason  that  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the 
mothers  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  \^'ork  for  some  time 
before  or  after  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  a  voluntary  regulation 
of  the  race. 

1609.  Yes  ? — And  it  is  accompanied  by  a  provision, 
for  the  mother  from  the  stai't. 

1610.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  We  had  evidence  to-day  that 
abroad  it  is  made  compulsory. 

1611.  (Chairman.)  It  is  three  months  in  Switzerland  ? — 
That  is  quite  recent. 

1612.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  It  was  said  that  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Austria,  and  Germany,  the  regulation  ;'s  the  same 
as  in  this  country,  but  in  Germany  the  period  is  six  weeks 
unless  a  medical  certificate  can  be  produced  approving 
employment  at  the  end  of  four  weeks.  In  Switzerland 
the  law  goes  further  and  prescribes  total  abstinence  from 
employment  in  factories  of  women  during  eight  weeks 
before  and  after  child-birth. — I  think  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  extended  if  it  can  be  done  without 
producing  other  and  possibly  worse  evils. 

1613.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  do  not  want  to  go  so  far  as^ 
three  months  ? — I  do  not  know  enough  to  be  able  to  say. 
I  want  more  light  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  that 
women  with  young  children  ought  to  be  in  the  factory  if 
they  can  possibly  be  out  of  it. 

1614.  (Chairman.)  It  is  accepted  I  think  from  what  you 
have  said  that  the  conditions  of  factory  employment  are 
much  more  favourable  to  health  and  physical  develop- 
ment than  they  were  ? — Yes. 

1615.  Even  to  those  who  go  there  with  constitutions 
impaired  '? — I  excluded  from  that  general  statement  the 
industries  where  there  was  special  injury — poisonous  or 
dusty  surroundings. 

1616.  You  cannot  make  the  process  of  certain  industries 
healthy  ? — No,  there  you  want  to  select  workers  who  are 
best  able  to  do  it.    You  want  to  work  in  that  direction. 

1617.  Could  you  say  that  the  employment  of  women  in 
factories  is  on  the  increase  relatively  to  population  ? — 
No.    I  think  the  returns  show  that  is  not  so. 

1618.  Is  it  diminishing  ? — No,  it  is  not  diminishing, 
but  there  is  no  significant  increase  with  the  exception,  say, 
of  the  laundry  industry.    It  is  increasing  there. 

1619.  Should  you  say  that  fhe  conditions  of  factory 
Life  in  their  effect  upon  young  fiersons  disincUne  them  to 
undertake  home  responsibilities  ? — In  some  districts  I 
believe  there  is  the  tendency  that  way. 

1620.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  hkely  to  be  a  general 
tendency  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1621.  The  excitement  and  sociability  and  so  on  of 
factory  hfe  would  prevent  a  woman  setthng  down  when  she 
marries  and  looking  after  her  children  ? — That  is  so  in 
some  districts.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  that  way, 
but  not  on  the  whole. 

1622.  You  Avould  not  say  it  is  a  general  tendency  ? — 
No.  But  they  certainly  do  want  companionship  and  they 
like  to  work  together. 

1623.  You  would  admit,  I  suppose,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  married  women  has  a  disintegrating  effect  ? — 
Yes,  it  ought  to  be  discouraged  by  all  means  possible,  but 
I  do  think  that  more  important  than  anything  is 
to  see  that  the  women  get  suiScient  knowledge  while  they 
are  still  at  school.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  them  longer 
at  school,  longer  than  the  boys,  in  order  that  they  should 
learn  something  about  principles  of  domestic  economy, 
that  would  be  most  important. 

1624-5.  Or  at  any  rate  concentrate  the  acquisition  of 
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knowledge  of  that  sort  upon  the  last  period  of  school 
attendance  ? — Yes,  it  is  most  important.  Everything 
that  can  be  done  in  that  direction  should  be  done,  and 
every  St that  ea  1  be  ta'te  1  t)  coivinee  young  women 
of  the  honourable  nature  of  that  wark  sh:)u!d  be  taken. 

1626.  In  reference  to  the  point  I  was  asking  Mr.  Booth, 
are  many  women  employed  in  small  workshops  where  the 
immediate  employer  is  merely  a  sub-contractor  of  some  man 
in  a  larger  way  of  business  ? — Yes,  they  are,  in  the  clothing 
trade. 

1627.  Because  Mr.  Booth  refers  to  that  class  of  employ- 
ment as  having  about  it  all  the  worst  evils  of  the  sweating 
system  ? — Yes. 

1628.  He  suggests  in  this  book  of  his  a  way  in  which 
lie  thought  that  might  be  dealt  with,  and  that  was  making 
the  owners  of  houses  used  for  industrial  purposes  legally 
liable  if  improper  conditions  prevailed.  He  said  he  up- 
held the  same  view  when  giving  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Gommission  on  Labour,  and  that  he  reverted  to  that 
Suggestion  because  he  believed  that  in  no  other  way 
could  the  evasion  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  small  workshops 
te  checked.  Referring  to  his  book  I  said,  "  With 
a  view  to  checking  the  unfavourable  conditions  in 
which  those  who  work  on  small  premises  are  often 
condemned  to  labour,  you  advocate  a  double  system 
of  license  by  which  both  the  owner  of  the  premises 
and  the  empioyer  of  labour  ma}'  be  held  responsible  to 
each  other  and  the  State,"  and  he  agreed  to  that,  t  Then 
I  asked, "  How  far  in  your  opinion  do  the  provisions  of 
Part  VI.  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  1901  go  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  you  describe,"  and  he 
answered  that  they  did  not  touch  them  at  all. 

1629.  {Mr.  Legge.)  I  had  that  out  with  him  and 
we  went  into  Section  108  ? — Part  VI.  relates  to  home 
work.  It  seems  co  me  that  affords  a  better  prospect 
than  anything  we  have  ever  had  yet.  We  are  at  the 
beginning  of  getting  real  control  of  sanitary  conditions 
i  1  w  .rkshop  ;  a  id  outw  rk. 

1610.  (C'lairmni.)  But  no  attempt  is  therein  made 
to  make  the  owner  of  the  pre.nises  r^'sponsible  ? — The 


lo-al  authority  who  administer  it  have  power toattack  the  Miss 
owner.  Avdcr.son. 

1631.  Surely  a  district  is  only  charged  with  the  duty  ' 
of  bringing  it  home  to  the  employer  and  not  to  the  owner 

of  the  premises  ? — But  that  is  in  addition  to  the  power 
they  possess  under  the  Public  Health  Act  to  require 
owners  of  propertj'  to  make  them  in  a  healthy  condition. 

1632.  It  is  when  the  owner  is  an  employer  himself,  is 
it  not  ? — No,  the  sanitary  authority,  I  believe,  has  power 
to  visit  every  dwelling  house  in  the  district ;  in  fact  it 
is  their  duty.  It  is  a  house -to -house  visitation,  and  of 
seeing  that  all  the  premises  are  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

1633.  But  for  the  purpose  of  labour  ? — They  have  the 
additional  powers  given  by  Part  VI.  of  th?  Factory  Act. 

1634.  Then  you  think  the  case  is  met  ? — I  have  a  little 
summary  here  of  the  powers  of  the  local  authorities  which 
might  perhaps  be  useful.  It  gives  a  history  of  the  powers 
to  deal  with  workshops  by  the  local  authority.  (Docu- 
ment handed  to  the  Chairman.) 

1635.  It  is  in  the  preface  to  this  ? — And  there  is  a 
summary  of  the  existing  law. 

1636.  What  book  is  it  ? — It  was  a  paper  which  I  pre- 
pared to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  sanitary  condition* 
of  workshops  for  the  International  Congress  on  Hygiene. 
The  power  of  the  local  authority  is  briefly  summarised  there. 
They  have  both  powers.  The  Factory  Act  only  adds  to  their 
powers  for  particular  cases  of  out-work.  The  whole  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops  is  regulated  ;  the 
ordinary  sanitation  of  workshops  is  regulated  by  the 
law  relating  to  public  health. 

1637  {Colonel  Onslow.)  You  think  the  existing 
powers  are  quite  sufficient  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  They 
are  a  great  advance  on  anything  we  have  ever  had  before. 
They  were  only  enacted  one  year  ago  and  we  are  waiting 
now  to  see  their  effect.  I  do  not  see  how  we  very  well 
can  fundamentally  alter  the  law  at  this  stage  by  requir- 
ing a  licence.  It  was  thoroughly  threshed  out  at  the 
time. 


FOURTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  20th.  January.  1904. 


PHESENT. 


Mr.  Almeric  W.  Fitz  Roy  {Chairman.) 


Colonel  G.  M.  Fox. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Legge. 
Air.  H.  M.  LiNDSELL. 


Colonel  George  T.  Onslow.> 
Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Tatham. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Pooley,  {Secretary.) 


Dr.  Alexander  Scott,  M.D.,  called;  and  Examined. 


1638.  {Chairman.)  You  are  certifying  factory  surgeon 
of  Glasgow  ? — That  is  so. 

1639.  Will  you  kindly  state  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee  what  your  experience  has  been  ? — For  a  short 
time  I  was  certifying  Factory  surgeon  to  a  small  district, 
but  while  acting  as  such  I  had  considerable  experience  in 
general  practice  amongst  an  industrial  population  of 
factory  employees.  Then  about  five  years  ago,  I  was 
appointed  to  a  large  district  in  Glasgow  where  I  had  far 
more  scope  for  investigation  than  I  had  in  that  place, 
except  those  cases  that  came  under  my  personal  know- 
ledge as  a  general  practitioner.  Besides  that  I  am  one  of 
the  physicians  to  a  department  of  Glasgow  Royal  Infir- 
mary, the  largest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 
Then  I  have  also  been  medical  officer  to  Parkhead  Refor- 
matory for  boys. 

1640.  You  also  have  been  chairman  of  the  Shettleston 
School  Board,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 


1641.  Are  you  chairman  at  the  present  moment  ? — No.    Dr.  Scott. 

I  had  to  give  it  up  owing  to  the  hard  work.    I  was  six   — 

years  chairman  of  the  District  School  Board. 

1642.  You  have  written  upon  subjects  relating  to  the 
health  of  the  people,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal. 
I  will  give  you  a  few  examples  of  them. 

1643.  You  have  set  them  out  in  your  f)recis  ? — These  are 
just  a  few  of  them,  and  I  have  copies  here  if  you  would 
Uke  to  see  any  of  them.  The  following  are  contributions 
on  diseases  of  dangerous  trades  : — (1)  chronic  lead-poison- 
ing in  dye-works,  with  special  reference  to  its  prevention  ; 

(2)  poisoning  by  carbon-monoxide  in  ammonia  works  ; 

(3)  the  danger  of  anthrax  in  the  manipulation  of  horse- 
hair ;  (4)  nervous  tension  among  railway  servants  as  a 
cause  of  accidents  ;  and  (5)  medical  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  workers  in  factories. 

1644.  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  go  into  these  cases, 
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Dt.  Scott,    with  which  you  are  familar.    It  would  picbaLly  take  up 

  an  unnecessary  amount  of  your  time.    They  seem  typical 

of  the  diseases  that  people  employed  in  factories  are 
hable  to.    But  I  understand  you  have  some  remarks  to 
make  upon  them — would  you  kindly  indicate  what  those 
are  ?— Well,  first  of  all,  I  give  you  these  cases  for  the 
sake  of  explaining  to  you  the  wretched  condition,  I  might 
almost  say,  of  factory  workers  in  1887,  when  my  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  the  prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  and 
to  compare  it  with  my  experience  of  last  year  in  a  much 
more  extended  area.    You  have  the  cases  there  that  I 
detailed  in  my  paper  in  1887,  and  I  need  not  go  over 
those.    Coming  to  1903,  I  have  only  five  cases  of  lead- 
poisoning  that  came  under  my  notice.    Now  the  first 
one  was  a  case  of  very  great  interest  to  me.    I  was  physi- 
cian to  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  a  patient  was  sent  to  me, 
by  a  practitioner  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  suffering 
from  lead-poisoning  with  complete  paralysis.    (That  was  a 
recruiting  case   and   I   have   got   the   history  of  it). 
This    is    an    extract    from    the    Ward    Journal  to 
show  you    how  these    cases    originated   and  it  was 
written  before  I  was  asked  to  come  here.    It  is  headed 
"  Dr.  Scott's  Note,  25th  November,"  and  goes  on  : — 
"  Wlien  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age  the 
patient  began  work  in  a  pottery  and  was  engaged  dipping 
the  various  articles  in  a  solution  of  lead  glaze.    He  con- 
tinued at  this  work  for  six  years,  and  although  there  were 
no  special  rules  in  force  for  careful  washing  of  the  hands 
and  the  use  of  the  nail  brush,  the  patient  never  suffered 
from  any  symptoms  of  plumbism.    He  states,  however, 
that  always  before  taking  food  he  washed  his  hands. 
After  having  served  a  year  in  the  Army  he  was  next 
engaged  for  two  years  as  a  hammerman  " — a  hammer- 
man is  a  sort  of  a  smith — "  About  one  year  ago,  he  re- 
sumed his  old  employment  as  a  dipper  when  shortly  after 
that  date  the  symptoms  of  the  present  illness  " — that  is 
the  lead-poisoning — "  began  within  six  months.  How 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?    For  at  the  present  time 
special  rules  are  employed  whereby  the  dipper  must  wear 
an  overall,  must  wash  carefully,  and  must  use  the  nail 
brush.    The  reason  is  apparently  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  patient's  habits  have  not  been  so  regular  and 
temperate  as  formerly."    How  interesting  that  case  was  ! 
Here  was  the  boy  who  went  in  at  thirteen  years  of  age  and 
worked  as  a  dipper  in  this  solution  of  lead  glaze  for  six 
years,   and    never  suffered    anything    from    it.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  keeping  his  hands  and  arms  clean. 
After  that  the  next  story  which  we  have,  he  becomes 
wild  ;  he  gets  a  better  wage,  and  he  becomes  intemperate, 
and  joins  the  Army,  and  after  a  year  his  parents  bought 
him  out. 

1645.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  demoralising  effects 
of  the  Army  service  ? — No,  not  at  all.  It  was  after  he 
had  been  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  factory  inspector  and 
after  he  got  a  bigger  wage,  he  became  a  little  wild  and 
then  joined  the  service,  becoming  a  soldier.  Very  well, 
then,  his  parents  bought  him  out  a  year  after  he  joined 
the  Army,  and  when  he  came  home  he  did  not  resume  his 
former  employment ;  he  went  to  do  hammerman's  work  ; 
but  his  evil  habits  had  not  deserted  him,  with  the  result 
that  he  continued  to  be  irregular  and  intemperate.  And  the 
man  who,  as  a  youth,  as  a  growing  youth,  could  work  as 
a  potter  and  be  impervious  to  this  lead  poisoning,  within 
six  months  developed  the  most  violent  form  of  lead 
poisoning  after  his  physique  had  been  depreciated. 

1646.  And  I  presume  he  was  lax  in  observing  pre- 
cautions ? — Yes  ;  lax  in  that  too  ;  it  was  within  six  months. 
He  ought  to  have  been  in  better  condition  than  he  was 
as  a  youth  of  thirteen  years  of  age.  That  case  I  thought 
would  be  interesting. 

1647.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  think  that  it  had  lowered 
his  vitahty,  and  that  he  was  less  likely  to  resist  disease? — 
That  is  the  point.  That  was  the  case  of  B.D.  My  next 
were  three  cases  of  men  engaged  in  enamelling  baths 
with  lead  powder.  They  have  to  use  a  powder  made  of  lead 
and  shake  it  over  this  iron  bath  when  it  is  red  hot,  and 
thus  inhale  the  poisonous  dust.  Strange  to  say.  this  does 
not  come  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  all  that  we  have 
got  to  do  is  to  report  it.  There  is  no  medical  supervision 
or  inspection,  because  it  is  not  a  plate  and  does  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  These  baths  are  not  said 
to  be  plates.  It  is  a  pure  quibble.  In  each  of  those  three 
cases  these  men  all  earned  good  wages,  contracted  this 
disease  from  the  same  cause — intemperance — a  lowered 
vitality,    as  you   said,  and  therefore   they  took  this 


disease.  The  next  case  was  that  of  a  fitter  who  was 
using  white  lead,  and  neglected  to  wash  thoroughly. 
Of  course  I  have  given  you  the  remarks  about 
these  cases,  but  there  are  many  in  addition  which  are  not 
in  this  Ust  which  should  come  under  medical  inspection 
and  supervision.  That  is  all  that  I  have  got  to  say  with 
regard  to  lead  poisoning. 

1648.  {Chairman.)  The  last  cases  were  not  persons 
whom  the  Factory  Acts  affected  ? — The  Factory  Act  does 
not  look  after  them,  and  even  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  no  special  rules  for  them.  These  three  last  men 
that  I  have  just  referred  to,  were  exposed  to  lead  poison- 
ing very  much  indeed. 

1649.  Would  you  make  it  an  obligation  on  the  em- 
ployer to  employ  a  doctor  for  this  purpose? — Well,  strange 
to  say,  in  two  of  those  cases  the  employer  had  a  doctor. 
What  was  the  good  of  him  ?  He  went  and  reported  to  the 
Inspector  of  Factories  that  there  was  a  case  of  lead  poison- 
ing ;  whereas  when  I  go  in  under  the  Factory  Act,  I  say 
to  a  girl — "  Now  you  have  got  a  blue  line  along  your 
gums.  If  you  do  not  be  more  careful  to  wash 
your  hands,  and  to  keep  yourself  perfectly  clean,  I 
shall  suspend  you.  You  are  taking  lead  poisoning." 
At  the  same  time  I  say  to  the  Employer — "  This  girl 
has  got  incipient  lead  poisoning."  There  is  nothing 
that  these  people  fear  more  than  suspension  by 
a  certifying  surgeon — "  Unless  you  be  more  careful — 
you  have  lowered  your  vitality  by  taking  alcohol — we 
will  suspend  you  for  two  or  three  months." 

1650.  But  those  persons  were  not  under  the  purview 
of  the  Act  ? — Not  at  all,  but  that  is  what  I  recommend. 

1651.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  work  that  results  in 
lead  poisoning  you  think  should  be  under  the  purview  of 
those  Acts  ? — Yes. 

1652.  {Colonel  Fox.)  What  did  you  say  about  that  blue 
line  ? — It  is  the  blue  line  along  the  gums. 

1653.  (Chairman.)  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  workshops  that  are  detrimental  to  health  ? — WeU, 
that  is  an  anomaly  altogether.  The  certifying  surgeon 
examines  girls  in  factories  and  not  in  workshops.  Work- 
shops in  my  experience  are  not  so  healthy  as  a  factory. 
They  are  all  sitting  sewing,  for  instance,  in  a  great  big 
workshop,  and  they  are  mostly  young  growing  girls  and 
young  women,  and  what  I  have  found  is  that  they  suffer 
most  from  defective  ventilation. 

1654.  Did  not  the  recent  Factory  Act  touch  this  ? — It 
did,  but  not  with  anything  like  medical  supervision.  Here 
is  the  strong  point  that  I  have  marked  on  my  proof, 
medical  inspection,  to  note  that  these  poor  girls  are  not 
suffering  from  any  disease. 

1655.  You  think  there  should  be  medical  inspection  of 
workshops.? — Yes,  the  same  as  for  the  factories,  and  above 
all  to  work  this  test  for  caibonic  acid — CO. 2.  It  is 
horrible,  the  ventilation  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
that  is  in  it.  And  then  the  dust,  supposing  any  of  them 
be  tubercular,  which  is  very  likely,  and  which  is  highly 
dangerous  in  that  respect — if  thej'  spit  on  the  dry 
workshop!  floor  the  danger  of  tuberculosis  by  infection  is 
very  great. 

1656.  Do  you  think,  as  far  as  these  factories  are  con- 
cerned, the  changes  in  the  recent  law  are  sufficient  for  the 
ventilation  ? — Yes. 

1657.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  be  extended  to 
cover  workshops  ?  Is  that  your  view  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
in  that  strongly. 

1658.  Will  you  state  what  you  know  as  to  the  com- 
parative results  of  examinations  and  rejections  during 
recent  years.  It  is  understood  the  same  standard  is 
applied,  I  suppose  ? — The  very  same  standard.  I  have 
made  no  difference  whatever.  As  I  have  aheady  told 
you,  in  1898  I  had  a  very  small  district,  but  then  I  was 
appointed  to  a  larger  district  in  Glasgow,  and  during  the 
year  1898  I  examined  1,912  youths,  that  is,  children  and 
young  persons.    Of  these  -904  were  rejected. 

1659.  Just  under  1  per  cent.  ?— Yes.  In  1899  a 
much  larger  number  were  examined,  2,305,  and  1  per  cent, 
were  rejected.  In  1900  there  were  1,620  examined  with 
1-2  per  cent,  rejected.  In  1901  there  were  1,895  ex- 
amined, and  -67  rejected.  In  1902,  1,736  were  examined, 
and  0-8  per  cent,  were  rejected.    In  1903,  this  last  year. 
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there  were  1,912  examined  and  0'4  per  cent  rejected — a 
considerable  diminution,  you  see. 

1660.  Yes,  but  you  do  not  attempt  to  infer  that  that 
diminution  is  due  altogether  to  an  improvement  in  the 
physique  of  the  persons  examined  '! — I  would  say  so. 
That  is  noticed  further  on  where  I  point  out  that  it 
decreases  just  as  the  age  limit  was  raised,  and  as  you  put 
away  the  number  of  half-timers. 

1661.  You  were  dealing  with  a  stronger  type  ? — Yes, 
far  better. 

1662.  Would  you  give  us  the  medical  reasons  for  those 
rejections  ? — The  chief  medical  rejections  are  first,  im- 
perfec<^  constitution  and  debility.  I  mean  children  of  low 
vitality  and  weakly  debility. 

1663.  A  child  damaged  from  its  birth  ? — SufTering  from 
its  birth  ;  no  rich  blood  in  it.  Then  second,  and  I  give 
them  according  to  the  numbers  rejected — Number  one 
was  the  most  important,  that  is  imperfect  constitution 
and  debility,  and  next  in  importance  is  number  two, 
rickets  and  tuberculosis ;  number  three,  ophthalmia 
and  bad  eyes ;  num  ber  four,  bad  legs  and  flat  feet ; 
number  five  was  mental  defects.  The  decrease  was 
most  marked  in  rickets,  ophthalmia,  and  bad  legs  and 
fiat  feet. 

1664.  The  first  of  the  reasons  you  give  for  the  decrease 
of  rejections  does  not  point  to  any  improvement  in  the 
health  of  Glasgow-bred  children  ? — That  is  to  say,  rickets  ? 

1665.  No,  the  reasons  for  the  decrease — that  hardly 
points  to  any  improvement  in  the  health  of  Glasgow 
children,  as  such.  As  you  say,  the  reasons  for  decrease 
in  rejections  are  the  influx  of  country-bred  children.  You 
say  that  produces  the  decrease  ? — That  is  my  first  reason. 
There  is  an  enormous  influx  of  country  people  coming 
into  Glasgow  at  the  present  time.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  is  this  decrease. 

1666.  What  becomes  of  the  persons  they  displace  ? — 
I  have  something  to  say  about  that  later  on  in  the  next 
paragraph.  The  first  reason  I  give  is  the  influx 
of  country-bred  children — there  is  a  large  number  of  them. 
Then  the  second  reason  I  give  is  this — of  those  rejected 
the  youngest  were  in  the  majority ;  the  younger  the 
children  you  find  the  greater  number  of  rejections. 

1667.  When  you  say  young  you  mean  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  ? — Say,  it  is  fourteen  now.  They  can  be 
allowed  to  work  now  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  if 
they  get  a  certificate  from  the  schoolmaster,  which  is 
a  stupid  thing,  and  which  makes  our  work  all  the  more 
serious.  If  you  notice  my  numbers,  they  have  decreased 
very  much  since  1900,  and  the  reason  of  that  was,  there 
have  been  no  half-timers  since  then,  and  I  am  awfully 
thankful  about  that,  because  it  waa  a  terrible  mistake 
to  have  half-timers.  The  children  are  brought  there 
and  are  not  fed  and  cared  for  with  the  same  regularity. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  fact  that  they  went  the  half-day 
to  the  school  and  the  other  half-day  to  their  work  made 
them  irregular  in  their  habits.  It  did  not  make  them 
punctual  and  those  boys  grew  up  to  be  loafers  and  not 
at  all  Hke  those  boys  who  come  in  at  fourteen  and  get 
their  food  regularly. 

1668.  You  mean  they  have  settled  habits  of  industry  ? 
— Yes.  And  now  the  age  limit  is  raised  to  fourteen  years, 
except  under  special  circumstances  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Then  here  was  the  case  of  William  Macdonald 
which,  to  me  was  intensely  interesting.  That  boy  I 
rejected  because  he  was  suffering  from  imperfect  con- 
stitution and  debility.  He  was  not  fourteen  years  of 
age.  I  rejected  him.  What  did  he  do  ?  He  had  got 
this  certificate  from  the  schoolmaster  or  the  board  school 
to  say  that  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  school.  He 
quietly  goes  away  and  gets  another  boy's  certificate 
of  birth,  a  boy  called  Todd,  and  passes  down  to  another 
works,  and  presents  his  certificate  as  "  John  Todd,"  and 
passes,  and  I  hear  nothing  more  about  him  till  within  two 
months.  That  boy  is  brought  to  my  ward  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  in  Glasgow,  suffering  from  chronic  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  just  as  if  he  were  an  old  man.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  case,  but  to  the  day  of  Ins  death  that  boy 
will  never  be  better,  and  that  is  owiag  to  his  physical 
development  having  been  arrested  by  the  premature 
employment.  He  was  employed  at  bottle  wjrk,  a  hard 
and  exhausting  occupation.  With  regard  to  ophthalmia,  I 
have  had  no  rejections  for  two  years,  owing  to  better  home 


comforts,  better  hj^gienic  and  sanitary  precautions.    That    j)^  fi'y4t 

is  remarkable.   But  in  examining  this  public  school  I  

found  no  fewer  than  twenty- five  children  suffering  from 
ophthalmia  ;  the  epidemic  had  set  in  and  they  had  not 
the  means  of  keeping  it  down  that  they  ouglit  to  have 
had.  When  I  became  medical  officer  of  the  Park- head 
Reformatory  there  were  three  cases  in  the  year.  We 
have  not  had  a  single  case  of  ophthalmia  for  ten  years. 
If  we  see  anything  about  their  eyes,  however  trifling,  we 
rest  not  until  it  has  been  stamped  out.  They  have  to  be 
isolated.  If  these  twenty-five  cases  had  occurred  in  our 
Institute,  His  Majesty's  Inspector  wo.jld  have  demanded 
an  explanation. 

1669.  What  is  the  prevalence  of  this  sort  of  ophthalmia 
due  to  ? — First  of  all,  it  is  an  infectious  disease  of  the 
eyes.    Secondly,  it  is  due  to  dirt. 

1670.  Is  it  owing  to  neglect  at  the  period  of  birth  ? — 
Very  often  it  is — sometimes  it  is.  But  what  I  am  speak- 
ing of  now  is  school  children  ;  but  home  life  seems  to  be 
better  now  because  there  are  very  few  cases.  I  have  had 
none  for  two  years  in  the  factory.  I  have  to  be  very 
careful  to  look  out  for  a  boy  or  girl  suffering  from 
ophthalmia,  in  case  the  eyes  be  affected  by  their 
work.  You  would  ruin  that  person's  eyes  for  ever, 
and  besides  spread  the  infection  right  through,  if 
you  did  not  take  some  steps.  Well,  that  is  very  much 
better.  Then  the  next  note  I  have  is — imperfect  growth 
and  develojjinent  are  favoured  by  city  life,  by  cold,  damp, 
atmosphere  and  by  ill-ventilated  houses. 

1671.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  conditions  of  life  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  perhaps  harder  and  more 
depressing  in  Glasgow  than  almost  in  any  other  town  in 
Great  Britain  V — That  is  so.  You  will  have  boys  placed 
here,  country-bred  children. 

1672.  What  becomes  of  them  ? — I  have  had  the  steve- 
dore district,  the  district  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
a  very  poor  district ;  not  only  that,  but  the  houses  are 
miserable  and  they  go  down  to  the  very  harbour.  They 
are  dirty,  awful  dwellings  to  be  in.  They  call  that  the 
Fiimiston  district  of  Glasgow.  Well,  now,  in  that  part 
you  have  some  of  the  finest  shipbuilding  yards  in  the 
whole  of  Glasgow.  The  chief  industries  are  ship -building, 
engineering,  boiler-making,  and  iron-moulding.  All  first 
class  shops.  I  was  appointed  on  1st  October  last,  and  as 
I  surveyed  the  surroundings  and  considei'ed  the  nature  of 
the  work  I  anticipated  a  good  many  rejections.  Not  at 
all.  They  were  splendid  bojs.  I  measured  several  of 
their  chests,  and  did  not  get  one  under  twenty-nine  inches 
— they  were  splendidly  developed  boys. 

1673.  What  age  were  they? — Fourteen;  that  is  the 
time  they  come  to  learn  the  trades  there — say  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen,  and  I  have  not  had  a  single  rejection. 
Why  ?  Because  these  boys  are  sent  to  a  trade  to  which 
they  are  required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  perhaps  for 
seven  years.  It  is  a  splendid  trade,  the  shipbuilding 
trade- — it  is  a  splendid  trade  to  be  an  engineer  on  the 
Clyde.  The  prospect  is  a  very  good  one  for  a  working 
man.  Therefore  a  very  good  working  man,  a  well-doing 
working  man,  is  anxious  that  his  son  should  go  down  to 
this  excellent  place  to  learn  his  trade.  They,  therefore, 
come  here,  big  strong  boys,  and  any  other  ones  will  not  be 
employed.  The  question  that  ai'ises  is  the  one  you  put 
to  me  :  what  becomes  of  the  poor  miserable  wretches 
running  about  the  streets  where  the  works  are  ?  What 
I  found  out  was  that  there  are  large  works  in  the 
district,  such  as  printing,  lithographing  and  book -binding,, 
and  those  undergrowths  rush  into  there  or  else  become 
loafers,  for  they  are  not  fit  for  heavy  work.  But  the 
majority  of  these  cases  of  undergrowth  have  been  born 
and  reared  in  these  wretched  houses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde.  And  yet  they  are  working  people  ;  they  are  not 
like  the  thieves  of  the  slums,  but  actual  working  people 
in  those  houses  built  hundreds  of  years  ago  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  never  improved. 

1674.  Are  they  frightfully  overcrowded  ? — Yes,  " 

1675.  Is  the  Corporation  doing  anything  to  improve 
these  things  ? — They  have  done  their  very  best. 

1670.  But  they  must  proceed  gradually,  I  presume  ? — 
Yes.  I  h've  nut  o.'  Glasgow  three  miles,  and  the  number 
crushed  out  by  the  city  improvement,  where  they  can  get 
a  cheap  house !  they  are  simply  shifting  them  and  sending 
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Dr.  Scott,    the  thieves  and  dirty  people  out  there.    But  the  Corpora- 
"    tion  is  simply  proceeding  on  the  right  lines  in  that  respect. 

1677.  Is  that  class  multiplying,  or  becoming  more  or 
less  sterile  ? — I  think  there  is  not  much  improvement,  I 
am  sorry  to  say. 

1678.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
line  the  statistical  inquiry  should  proceed  upon  '? — With 
regard  to  the  factory  employees  ? 

1679.  With  regard  to  the  next  subject  heading  of  your 
evidence  ? — That  is  the  children  attending  public  school. 

1680.  Yes. — I  thought  this  might  interest  you,  although 
yovir  Secretary  did  not  mention  it  in  his  first  letter 
to  me,  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  children, 
and  I  have  a  knowledge  of  children  in  the  pubHc  school. 
I  examined  the  public  school  on  the  12th  of  January  of 
this  year.  Now  the  parents  of  these  children  are  all 
working  men,  that  is  to  say,  belonging  almost  exclusively 
to  the  industrial  population.  As  you  can  understand, 
three  miles  from  Glasgow,  any  person  who  is  well  off  sends 
his  children  to  a  higher  class  school  in  Glasgow.  There- 
fore, I  thought  that  this  was  a  very  good  example  of  a 
school  of  working  men's  cliildren  and  I  examined  them. 
There  were  856  children  present.  It  was  a  mixed  school. 
I  simply  wanted  to  know,  first  of  all,  with  regard  to  how 
these  cliildren  would  stand  supposing  they  were  presented 
to  me  as  a  certifying  factory  surgeon.  Supposing  they 
were  fourteen  years,  how  would  they  stand,  how  many 
would  I  reject  on  examination  ? — I  took  rickets  first. 
I  foimd  that  in  that  school  suflering  from  rickets  the 
proportion  was  1-16  per  cent.  Then  I  took  the  different 
ages  and  I  found  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age 
the  percentage  was  0-29. 

1681.  Was  that  with  regard  to  rickets  ? — Yes.  Then 
between  six  and  ten  years  of  age  the  proportion  was  -87 
per  cent.,  nearly  four  times  as  much,  showing  that  youth 
was  the  point — that  between  six  and  ten  was  the  time  in 
which  there  was  great  prevalence  of  rickets.  Well,  then 
I  took  my  next  subject,  undergrowth ;  and  as  to  under- 
growth among  those  856  children  the  percentage  was  2-8 
per  cent. 

1682.  {Mr.  Legge.)  What  was  the  standard  for  height  ? 
— I  did  not  measure  them  for  height ;  I  could  not  measuve 
them,  but  I  just  had  every  class  before  me  and  went  round 
each  of  them,  and  saw  one  that  I  knew  ought  to  be  much 
taller  than  he  was. 

1683.  It  was  a  standard  fixed  by  observing  the  mass  of 
the  children  before  you,  was  it  ? — That  is  so.  In  the  short 
time  that  you  gave  me  I  could  not  have  got  up  the  parti- 
culars, and  I  took  the  survey  such  as  I  do  in  examining 
under  the  Factory  Acts.  As  to  the  undergrowth  of  those. 
I  said  that  the  proportion  was  2-8  per  cent.  ;  between  ten 
and  thirteen  the  proportion  was  1-12  per  cent.  ;  between 
six  and  ten  it  was  1-68  per  cent.  Then  the  next  tiling  I 
caine  to  was  eyes.  In  that  school  there  were  25  children 
suffering  from  diseases  of  the  eyes  in  some  forms  that 
ought  to  be  attended  to.  As  there  was  an  epidemic,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  worth  while  my  giving  you  the  different 
ages,  but  with  twenty-five  that  gave  us  the  percentage 
of  2-92  per  cent. 

1684.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Will  you  mind  my  asking  you,  as  a 
medical  man  myseK,  if  you  will  kindly  say  in  what  form 
you  found  rickets  to  show  itself  more  especially  ? — In  bad 
legs. 

1685.  You  mean  bent  bones  ? — Yes,  bandy  legs. 

1686.  What  is  your  standard  which  would  lead  you  to 
reject  a  person  ? — For  example,  now,  with  a  growing  boy, 
if  the  leg  was  bent  at  all  you  would  have  almost  surely 
flat  feet.  That  is  always  my  standard.  Whenever  I 
found  the  leg  going,  I  said,  "  Now,  we  camiot  allow  this  ; 
tliis  must  be  attended  to  in  the  hospital  or  somewhere 
else."  The  torture  wMch  these  children  sometimes  suffer, 
who  are  not  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  are  perhaps  doing 
some  kind  of  work,  from  these  flat  feet,  is  very  great. 
They  are  brought  to  me  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  their 
fathers  and  mothers  say  to  me  that  tliey  have  been  very 
much  troubled  with  rheumatism.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
they  are  suffering  from  plain  flat  foot  arising  from  the 
■condition  of  the  limbs,  so  that  I  generally  take  the  two 
together,  and  reject  them,  knowing  it  would  be  bad  for 
them. 


1687.  Have  you  any  degree  of  deformity  of  rickets  to 
warrant  you  in  rejecting  them  ? — Yes. 

1688.  Is  it  the  same  high  standard  commonly  adopted 
by  factory  inspectors  ? — I  really  do  not  think  so. 

1689.  You  spoke  just  now  of  ophthalmia :  Is  that 
purulent  ophthalmia  i.e.  the  granular  lids  so  common  in 
school  children  ? — Yes,  granular  lids. 

1690.  That  is  caused  by  the  common  use  of  towels  in 
washing  ? — Yes,  and  want  of  cleanliness.  If  I  get  a 
strange  case  into  the  infirmary  of  the  Reformatory  with 
blepharitis,  I  am  just  in  terror  when  that  boy  goes 
out  to  see  his  friends  in  Glasgow  in  case  he  should 
take  that  ophthalmia ;  that  boy  with  blepharitis  goes 
into  the  slums,  and  his  eyes  are  peculiarly  susceptible, 
and  he  no  doubt  will  take  the  infection  with  him. 

1691.  Do  you  reject  such  cases  of  ophthalmia  in  the 
factory  ? — Yes,  first  of  all  I  have  to  do  that,  for  the  child's 
own  sake.  He  is  perhaps  a  weaver  or  works  with  papers. 
Then,  secondly,  I  have  to  reject  it  for  the  sake  of  others. 
It  would  spread  Hke  wildfire,  as  in  this  case  ;  here  there  are 
twenty-five  at  the  present  moment.  Well,  I  have  said 
with  regard  to  these  eyes  the  epidemic  was  there,  and  that 
I  did  not  take  it  into  account  as  really  a  disease  of  that 
school,  which  I  have  examined.  I  have  something  to  say 
about  it.  There  was  one  with  mental  defect.  The  total 
number  rejected  was  sixty,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  school  of 
856  it  gives  a  percentage  of  7  per  cent. — of  856  in  that 
school  presented  to  me  at  fourteen  years  of  age  I  would 
have  rejected  7  per  cent,  of  them. 

1692.  What  is  the  test  of  mental  defect  ?  Is  it  simply 
dulness  of  intellect  ? — If  he  is  too  dull  I  would  not  pass 
him.  I  was  sent  the  other  day  to  inquire  into  an  accident 
to  a  boy,  an  apprentice  fitter.  He  was  a  stupid  looking 
boy,  and  he  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age.  So  he  told  me  quite  intelligently  how  the  accident 
was  caused.  Then  his  mother  said  to  me :  "  You  know 
he  is  an  unfortunate  boy."  I  said,  "  How  ?  "  She  said, 
"  That  is  the  third  time  he  has  been  injured,  one  time  he 
nearly  got  his  arm  torn  off,  the  other  time  he  got  his  arm 
broken,  and  now  he  has  got  his  fingers  taken  off."  So  I 
said  to  her  the  boy  looked  fairly  intelligent.  At  the  same 
time  I  began  to  question  him  and  I  found  out  that  the  boy 
was  just  a  stupid,  heedless  boy,  and  I  said  to  his  mother, 
"  Now,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  to 
change  this  boy's  occupation  ?  "  "  Why  ?  "  And  I  told 
her.  She  said  "  I  think  you  are  righ  ."J  Of  course  that 
was  beyond  my  duty.  I  had  no  business  under  the  Factory 
Acts  to  do  it,  but  I  told  the  mother  that  she  should  not 
allow  that  boy  to  work  among  machinery,  and  in  my 
report  I  simply  said  that,  unofficially,  I  had  advised  that 
this  boy  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  tliis  place  again, 
as  it  was  the  third  time  he  had  suffered  by  an  accident 
from  machinery,  and  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  due  to 
mental  defect. 

1693.  To  extreme  mental  duLness  ? — Yes  ;  he  would 
do  to  fill  a  barrow  and  carry  a  load  to  a  station,  but  when 
he  sees  the  machine  he  has  no  idea  about  his  fingers.  He 
was  thoughtless  and  careless. 

1694.  You  do  not  call  it  disease  of  the  mind  or  brain  : 
you  simply  would  consider  it  backwardness  or  dulness  ? — 
Simply  stupidity.  There  were  between  ten  and  tliirteen 
years  of  age  2  •  3  per  cent.,  then  between  six  and  ten  years 
of  age  there  were  4-6  per  cent,  rejected — still  holding  out 
what  I  say,  that  the  younger  you  go  you  get  the  greater 
number  of  i-ejections.  Then  another  thing  which  may 
interest  you,  when  examining  tliis  school  of  856  children, 
I  took  occasion  to  ask  them  regarding  how  many  of  them 
had  porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast.  Now  this  was 
very  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  fathers  were  working 
men. 

1695.  (Chairman.)  Were  the  fathers  earning  good  wages  ? 
— They  were  coal  miners  and  such. 

1696.  Did  they  get  very  good  wages  ? — They  were 
getting  5s.  6d.  and  6s.  per  day,  the  carters  and  labourers, 
up  to  engineers  and  mechanics. 

1697.  All  more  than  £1  a  week,  I  suppose  ?— No,  some 
of  the  labourers  might  have  18s.  or  19s.  I  would  say 
not  less  than  £1.    Then  I  asked  them  how  many  had 
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porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast,  and  they  came  out  to 
exactly  90  per  cent,  that  took  the  porridge  and  milk  for 
breakfast. 

1698.  That  is  rather  remarkable  ? — That  is  very  re- 
markable. It  is  very  interesting.  First  of  all  I  said  to 
them,  "  How  many  had  porridge  and  milk  this  morn- 
ing." There  were  65  per  cent,  held  up  their  hands  for 
porridge  that  morning.  But  you  must  remember  that 
while  I  was  making  the  investigation  it  was  the  time  of 
festivities, 

1699.  After  Christmas  I  suppose  ? — They  had  hardly 
got  over  the  festivities.  I  said,  "  I  know  many  of  you  take 
porridge "  and  I  said,  "  Now  then  those  boys  and  girls 
who  did  not  get  porridge  this  morning,  but  were  in  the 
habit  of  getting  it,  hold  up  your  hands,"  and  I  got  90 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  those  children  who  took  porridge 
and  milk.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the 
reformatory  on  this  point. 

1700.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Your  7  per  cent,  is  the  re- 
je  ted  from  all  causes  whatever  ? — From  every  cause 
whatever  in  that  school.  Supposing  856  children  to  be 
presented  to  me  under  the  Factory  Act,  I  would  have 
rejected  7  per  cent. 

1701.  [Dr.  Tatham.)  Is  that  a  high  percentage  ? — 
Not  a  very  high  percentage. 

1702.  And  you  attribute  it  to  being  fed  on  unwhole- 
some food  not  porridge  and  milk,  and  getting  plentj'  of  it 
it  ? — Yes  ;  good  milk. 

1703.  (Mr.  Legge.)  What  sort  of  milk,  was  it  butter- 
milk ? — No.    Sweet  milk,  pure  milk. 

1704.  (Chairman.)  Not  tiimed  milk  ? — Not  separated 
milk,  as  we  once  had  at  the  reformatory — it  is  pure  milk 
as  it  came  from  the  cow. 

1705.  Do  you  desire  to  establish  a  comparison  between 
the  condition  of  those  childi-en  and  those  in  the  reforma- 
tory schools  ? — I  thought  that  my  experience  there  with 
regard  to  that  might  be  useful.  What  I  was  going  to 
establish  between  them  was  this  :  this  is  a  very  remark- 
able communication  by  James  G.  Thompson  in  1884  in  a 
paper  read  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow.  He 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  number  of  cases  of  rickets 
in  Glasgow.  You  know  at  that  time  Glasgow  was  simply 
notorious  for  the  number  of  people  who  had  bad  legs  and 
pigeon  chests.    It  was  something  terrible. 

1706.  You  mean  crooked  legs  ? — Yes ;  bandy  legs. 
Well  that  gentleman  was  quite  a  scientific  man,  and 
he  was  taking  a  great  interest  in  this  subject,  and  got  up 
an  enormous  number  of  statistics.  He  went  into  the  most 
tjrpical  streets  in  Glasgow,  and  waited  the  whole  day 
there  to  see  the  children,  and  counted  the  number  of 
them  with  bad  legs  and  flat  feet.  The  number  of  children 
he  saw  gave  the  percentage  of  bad  legs  and  flat  feet.  The 
list  was  something  terrible  as  you  will  see  from  that  paper 
(handing  in  the  same).  Besides  he  went  out  to  several 
villages  and  towns  surrounding  Glasgow,  such  as  Lanark, 
Strathaven  and  LarkhaU.  These  are  towns  and  villages 
ou  side  Glasgow,  and  he  gathered  statistics  there  as  well. 
I  thought  that  coming  before  you  I  might  be  able  to  show 
you  that  really  this  condition  was  improving  very  much 
in  Glasgow.  You  know  it  was  the  home  of  Osteotomy, 
and  statistics  prove  that  there  were  hundreds  of  cases  for 
every  ten  that  there  are  now,  and  not  only  that,  but 
the  number  of  cases  of  flat  feet  that  comes  under  my 
experience  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  is  not  one-tenth  of 
what  it  used  to  be. 

1707.  (Colonel  Fox.)  What  is  the  principal  cause  of 
rickets  amongst  the  poor  ? — Soft,  ill-fed  bone. 

1708.  Is  it  owing  to  bad  nourishment  ? — Yes. 

1709.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  No  farinaceous  food  ? — Not 
proper  food,  but  bread  and  jam  and  tea,  instead  of  milk 
and  oatmeal  and  potatoes. 

1710.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Now  you  say  lately  they  have 
improved.    Is  that  owing  to  better  feeding  ? — Yes. 

1711.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  due  to  more  consumption  of 
sugar  ? — That  is  a  mistake  :  that  is  not  scientific. 

1712.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  are  not  afraid  of  sugar  ? — 
No.    I  agree  with  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  famous  essay. 

17.3. 


In  this  paper  which  I  have  given  your  chairman,  Mr-    2)r  S-M 

Thomson  examined  in  the  town  755  children,  and  he   ,  

found  that  out  of  that  number  22-57  per  cent,  were  effected 
with  rickets. 

1713.  (Colonel  Fox.)  22  per  cent  ?— Yes  :  22  per  cent. 
Then  in  those  places  in  the  country  he  examined  400 
children  and  he  found  6  per  cent,  affected. 

1714.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Against  22  per  cent,  of  the  towns  ? 
— Yes.  Taking  town  and  country  he  examined  1,135 
children,  with  17-7  per  cent,  affected  with  rickets.  Now 
if  you  take  the  case  with  the  figures  for  many  places  now 
you  find  that  there  is  a  very  marked  improvement,  and 
that  coincides  with  my  own  experience  as  a  physician 
of  Glasgow  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  where  I  did  not 
get  them  as  surgical  cases,  but  as  oases  of  rheuma- 
tism and  entirely  due  to  flat  feet  and  bad  legs.  In  the 
school  where  I  examined  856  the  percentage  affected  was 
1-16  per  cent. 

1715.  Before  you  pass  on  may  I  ask  you  whether  you 
have  made  any  observations  with  regard  to  the  prevalence 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ? — No.  In  the  time  that  you 
gave  me  to  look  after  those  children  I  had  no  chance  of 
getting  that  out.  Under  the  Factory  Act  with  regard  to 
tuberculosis  it  is  out  of  my  duty  to  look  after  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  but  with  the  good  will  and  consent 
of 'the  employer  I  sometimes  have  the  chance  of  examining 
a  girl  or  boy,  but  I  have  had  no  large  experience. 

1716.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  prevalence  or 
absence  of  phthisis  amongst  children  of  this  class  is  a  very 
important  matter  ? — Very  highly  important. 

1717.  Do  you  think  if  sufficient  time  were  given,  you 
could  provide  the  Committtee  with  statistics  as  regards 
the  presence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ?— I  think  so. 

1718.  It  would  be  of  enormous  value,  probably  more 
than  any  other  point  we  have  to  consider  ? — I  had  the 
report  of  the  Physical  Inquiry  lately,  and  in  that  Inquiry 
there  is  a  report  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  one  of  Dr.  Matthew  Hay,  of  Aberdeen,  giving  this 
very  thing  that  you  are  speaking  of,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  will  be  able  to  say  something  about 
that.  He  is  the  medical  officer  of  Glasgow,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  give  you  that  information,  as  he  told 
me  that  he  was  coming  before  this  Committee. 

1719.  But  I  think  it  would  be  very  advisable  if  you  could 
add  to  this  information  in  yoiu-  proof  of  evidence  when  it 
is  sent  to  you  ? — In  the  case  of  factory  children  or  school 
children  ? 

1720.  In  the  case  of  both  ? — Just  my  o^vn  personal  ob- 
servation ? 

1721.  Yes.  In  England  the  question  of  phthisis 
prevalence  is  of  vast  importance  in  this  relation,  is 
it  not  ? — It  is  very  important  indeed.  When  I  was  getting 
up  this  work  for  the  Committee  I  was  impressed  more 
strongly  than  ever  how  it  is  that  it  is  allowed  to  be  spread 
broadcast.  There  was  one  strong  point  that  has  never 
been  touched  under  the  Factory  Acts  and  that  is  em- 
ployment of  children  in  coal  mines.  There  is  no  medical 
examination.  Fancy  a  fine  factory,  a  factory  mspected 
by  His  Majesty's  Inspector,  in  which  no  young  person  is 
allowed  to  enter  unless  he  is  examined  by  the  certifying 
surgeon,  and  yet  with  regard  to  the  coal  pit  with  all  its 
grime  and  dirt  and  misery  and  damp  there  is  no  medical 
examination  of  those  boys.  In  the  night  time  I  have 
heard  these  wretches  coughing  as  they  were  going  along  ; 
and  yet  these  boys  go  down  these  pit-holes  where  the  air 
may  be  impure,  and  water  constantly  dripping  from  the 
roof.  The  only  condition  is  that  they  are  to  be  of  a 
certain  age,  and  it  does  not  matter  to  the  manager  whether 
they  are  scrofulous,  ricketty,  phthisical,  or  anything  else 
— they  get  them  into  the  pit. 

1722.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  explained  to  us  just  now  that 
there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  children 
suffering  from  rickets,  and  you  attribute  that  to  better 
nourishment.    Am  I  right  in  that  ? — Yes. 

1723.  Can  you  explain  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  ; 
how  has  it  come  about,  this  getting  of  better  nourishment  ? 
—The  social  condition  of  the  working  man  is  very  much 
better.  He  gets  far  more,  and  if  he  would  not  drink 
whisky  he  would  be  far  better  off  ;  and  the  food  is  cheaper, 
in  fact  they  get  more  food. 
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Dr.  Scott.       1724.  {CJiairma.n.)    And   they  have   better  water,  I 
 suppose  ? — I  will  come  to  that. 

1725.  {Colonel  Fox.)  How  do  you  explain  that  ?  You 
say  that  it  is  far  more  plentiful  ? — Lately,  when  passing, 
I  have  seen  pieces  of  bread  thrown  aside  by  school  children, 
a  thing  which  would  never  have  been  thought  of 
at  the  country  school  when  I  was  there.  They  have  more 
food,  their  social  condition  is  better,  thej  are  far  better 
dressed,  they  go  to  church  better  dressed,  and  the  houses 
are  better.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  which  the 
medica.  officer  is  appointed  for  each  county,  houses  that 
were  inf?anitary  and  uninhabitable  have  been  taken 
down,  no  matter  v/hether  they  are  in  the  country  or  in 
the  town.  The  people's  surroundings  are  more  healthy 
and  the  sanitary  precautions  are  far  better.  Then  again, 
all  infectious  diseases  are  just  lookeo  after  at  once  They 
are  taken  care  of  more  than  thej  used  to  be.  They  always 
say  that  the  r  ickets  in  children  in  our  city  was  due  to  the 
want  of  lime  in  Loch  Katrine  water.  There  is  a  want  of 
Ume.  Tt  is  the  finest  water  in  the  world  if  we  had  a 
little  more  lime  in  it.  But  apart  from  that  the  rickets  are 
disappearing. 

1726.  (Chairman.)  You  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  ? — 
Yes. 

1727.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  the 
milk  supply  amongst  the  children  ? — No.  We  can  get 
plenty  of  milk.  But  it  is  the  dishonesty  of  the  milk 
seller  when  he  waters  the  milk, 

1728.  {Chairman.)  Does  it  come  to  the  market  in  a 
clean  condition  ? — Yes,  if  it  is  watched.  But  with  regard 
to  the  watering  of  the  milk  —this  is  what  I  was  going  to 
refer  to  as  regards  my  experience  in  the  reformatoiy  school 
— aome  years  ago,  H-M.  Inspector  asked  me  to  give  a 
Vx'^r^.  full  and  exhaustive  report  and  anah^sis  of  our  dietary 
list.  He  gave  me  a  number  of  dietary  lists  from  other 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  from  which  I  made  a  com- 
parison, and  our  dietary  list  took  a  very  honourable 
position  indeed.  The  reason  of  that  was  that  we  kept 
cows  and  that  we  had  a  large  supply  of  excellent  milk. 
We  got  a  new  manager  who  insisted  that  the  cows  should 
be  put  away  and  that  we  should  be  supplied  by  contract 
with  our  milk.  The  contract  meant  that  the  milk  seller 
sent  his  offer  as  to  the  price  for  which  he  would  supply 
these  children  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk.  His 
price — that  is,  the  man  that  was  successful — was  5d.  per 
gallon  of  milk.  Well,  this  was  terrific  :  I  at  once  re- 
ported this  to  H.M.  Inspector,  pointing  out  the  danger  to 
life  and  health,  and  sent  specimens  to  the  Corporation 
analyst.  What  was  the  result  of  the  analysis  ?  It  was 
not  milk  ;  it  was  not  even  skim  milk  with  the  cream 
taken  off  :  it  was  wliat  is  known  by  milk  sellers  as  separated 
milk.  You  know.  Dr.  Tatham,  the  salts  only  were  left 
in  the  milk  and  there  was  13  per  cent,  of  added  water  to 
it.  I  sent  that  to  H.M.  Inspector,  but  fortunately 
for  me  and  him,  too,  he  came  down  and  I  took  care  that 
I  was  there  to  meet  the  Inspector,  and  I  said  to  the 
governor — "  Now  yon  will  bring  a  glass  of  milk  that 
these  boys  are  getting,  because  I  want  the  Inspector  to 
see  it." 

1729.  You  did  not  want  the  Inspector  to  taste  it  ? — The 
Inspector  got  it  and  tasted  it,  and  he  put  down  his  foot  and 
a  change  was  made  at  once.  I  remember  this  in  his 
report  in  the  next  visit — "  There  is  a  better  supply  of 
milk,  and  a  very  great  change  on  the  poor  rubbish  I  tasted 
on  my  last  visit,"  with  what  result  ?  I  have  made  a 
comparison  of  my  work  on  November  and  December  of 
1900  with  that  of  the  same  months  of  1903,  and  find  that 
besides  the  usual  cases  we  had  in  that  reformatory,  we 
had  no  fewer  than  110  cases  among  those  boys  during 
November  and  December,  1900. 

1730.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  What  kind  of  cases  were  they  ? — 
Febricular,  esi^ecially,  and  pneumonia.  The  boys  had 
nothing  in  them  to  withstand  the  cold.  They  had  no  milk, 
no  fat,  to  withstand  the  cold,  and  almost  every  boy 
that  was  exposed  was  brought  into  the  sick  room,  and  I 
had  to  attend  110  cases  in  November  and  December 
of  1900. 

1731.  Of  a  more  or  less  dangerous  disease — pneumonia  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  out  of  the  general  run  of  cases.  They  are  very 
liable  to  take  catarrhs. 

1732.  {Gohnd  Fox.)  Was  this  owing  to  the  mil  e  ?— 


Yes.  They  were  getting  this  at  5d.  per  gallon  until  the 
inspector  put  it  down. 

1733.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  They  were  being  starved  whole- 
sale ? — Yes.  In  my  last  quarterly  report  to  the  Inspector, 
I  intimated  that  during  November  and  December,  1903, 
the  worst  months  of  the  year,  I  had  only  four  acute  cases. 
Why  ?  Because  we  have  excellent  milk,  and  I  get  the 
milk  analysed  and  examiaed.  The  Governor  is  most 
attentive,  and  the  milkman  never  knows  when  his  milk 
is  to  be  analysed,  and  my  professional  work  is  being  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  altogether. 

1734.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  the  milk  now  ? — 
lOd.  per  gallon. 

1735.  In  place  of  5d.  ? — Yes,  they  take  it  from  the 
cheapest  man,  and  I  proved  this,  that  it  was  not  milk,  not 
skim  milk,  but  separatid  milk. 

1736.  {Colonel  Fox.)  You  were  paying  a  high  price  for 
it  then  at  5d.  ? — Pigs  would  not  have  thriven  on  it.  In 
this  institution  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  making 
out  all  these  tilings. 

1737.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  as 
to  your  experience  in  the  reformatory  school  ? — Of  course, 
the  inspector  now  asks  for  a  Return,  which  I  do  not  in- 
terfere with  in  any  way  whatever,  of  the  height  and 
weight  and  the  chest  meauirements.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
take  these,  but  they  are  splendid  fellows  now,  and  since 
the  season  of  the  bad  milk  the  physique  of  the  boys  has 
improved,  and  many  will  develop  into  good  men. 

1738.  They  are  all  derived  from  very  poor  parents,  I 
suppose  ? — Many  of  them  have  been  constitutionally  un- 
healthy— unhealthy  for  generations. 

1739.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Would  they  make  good  soldiers  ? 
— Yes,  and  good  workmen  too.  The  oiily  thing  is  that 
they  have  to  go  back  to  their  old  haunts,  and  I  am  always 
sorry  to  see  some  of  the  finest  fellows  going  baok  to  their 
old  haunts  and  falling  into  slum  life  again. 

1740.  Do  you  find  much  syphilis  among  them  ? — Not 
very  much — perhaps  2  or  3  per  cent. 

1741.  Is  it  hereditary  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1742.  {Chairman.)  You  attach  the  very  greatest  pos- 
sible importance  to  nutrition  of  the  young,  do  you  not  ? — 
Yes.  If  we  can  preserve  their  health  between  birth 
and  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  that  is  the  time  that 
makes  or  mars. 

1743.  With  regard  to  the  first  year,  is  the  infant  mor- 
tality in  Glasgow  as  bad  as  ever  ? — Yes,  in  certain  dis- 
tricts ;  this  very  district — the  Broomielaw  or  Finniston. 

1744.  Is  that  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  mothers 
and  fathers  ? — It  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  mothers. 
I  give  you  an  interesting  example.  I  was  down  in 
Arra  i,  a  health  resort  of  Scotland,  a  lovely  spot,  an  island, 
where  everybody  bathes  in  oxygen.  There  was  a  shep- 
herd who  had  a  family  of  girls,  with  one  boy.  This  boy 
was  a  little  delicate  boy,  and  the  shepherd  and 
his  wife  were  very  proud  of  their  boy,  who  was 
called  Angus.  He  did  not  thrive,  and  yet  they  were 
kinder  to  him  than  to  any  one  of  the  family.  But  their 
kindness  consisted  in  not  giving  him  the  nourislung  food 
that  they  gave  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  but  they  gave 
him  tea  from  a  pot  that  was  rarely  cold,  and  he  died. 

1745.  He  was  being  .killed  with  kindness  t — Yes  In 
the  result,  the  others  got  the  milk  from  the  cow,  and  Angus 
did  not.  He  was  "  dwining  away,"  to  use  an  expressive 
Scotch  phrase — he  was  simply  faUing  away.  Well,  that 
boy  with  his  tea  was  being  poisoned,  simply  through  the 
ignorance  of  the  mother. 

1746.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about  infant 
mortality.  Do  you  think  that  infant  insurance  is  one 
of  the  causes  which  makes  for  carelessness  of  the  lives  of 
the  cliildren  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  are 
made  careless.  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  it  makes 
them  careless. 

1747.  You  think  it  makes  them  indifferent  ? — Yes. 

1748.  Will  you  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  pro- 
hibition of  infant  insurance  up  to  a  certain  age  1 — Yes, 
up  to  a  certain  age. 

1749.  Wh&i  age  ? — Five  years. 

1750.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  absence  of  any  proper 
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medical  certificate  for  registration  of  deaths  may  also  have 
a  bad  efTect  ? — That  is  terrible. 

1751.  There  is  no  means  of  finding  out  what  is  culpable 
carelessness,  almost  to  the  point  of  criminal  liability  ? — 
That  is  one  of  our  difficulties  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Glasgow.  They  bring  their  children,  and  we  cannot  tell 
what  is  wrong  with  them  imtil  they  die.  The  only  thing 
we  have  to  say,  is  this:  "  If  you  do  not  allow  us  to  make 
a  fost-mortem,  we  will  not  sign  the  certificate,  and  you  will 
not  get  the  insurance  money."  But  a  very  sad  thing  hap- 
pened  not  long  ago.  A  child  of  six  years  underwent  a 
post-mortem  ,  and  that  child  suffered  from  a  cirrhotic  liver. 
It  had  got  "  d.  t."  from  the  day  that  it  was  bom. 

1752.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  medical  certificate  in  the 
case  of  registration  of  deaths  up  to  the  time  the  children 
are  five  years  old  ? — Yes. 

1753.  A  leading  obstetrician.  Dr.  Champneys,  was  with 
me  the  other  day,  and  he  said  :  "I  hope  you  will  make 
compulsory  the  registration  of  any  still  births,"  which 
he  thought  of  very  great  value  ? — Quite  so. 

1754.  You  know  Dr.  Champneys.  I  suppose  you  quite 
agree  ? — I  am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion.  Any  man 
of  experience  would  agree  with  that. 

1755.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  overcoming  this 
Ignorance  of  mothers.  From  your  experience  as  Chairman 
of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  you  may  be  able  to  indicate 
it  to  us.  Do  you  believe  that  the  efforts  to  teach  house- 
hold management  and  cookery  are  having  an  effect  upon 
the  rising  generation  ? — At  the  present  time  I  do  not.  1 
have  very  fixed  opinions  upon  that,  especially  from  my 
experience  as  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  of  Shettle- 
ston. 

1756.  Is  it  because  the  instruction  is  not  of  the  right 
type  ? — Not  at  all. 

1757.  Or  at  the  right  period  ? — Well,  I  was  one  day 
present  at  the  examination  of  the  very  school  that  I 
referred  to  about  the  inspector.  He  said,  "  Dr.  Scott, 
come  here.  This  will  interest  you  very  much."  And  I 
said,  "  Yes,"  and  he  handed  me  a  test  card  of  an  examina- 
tion on  physiology  for  the  children  attending  the  school. 
He  said.  "  Let  me  hear  what  you  think  of  it."  Well,  the 
first  question  that  was  on  the  paper  was — "  Describe  the 
skin."  "  Well,"  I  said  to  him,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  cou'd 
do  that  very  well,  but  it  would  take  me  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  two  hours."  Well,  the  second  question  was — "  Describe 
digestion."  I  said,  "  that  would  take  me  three  hours,  at 
the  very  least.  I  could  not  do  that  very  well  either." 
Then  the  third  question  was — "  What  is  the  composition 
of  the  air  ?  "  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  that  will  do  mighty  little 
good."  And  the  fourth  was  something  about  albumen 
in  food  he  was  to  describe,  and  he  says,  "Now, 
you  are  hypercritical — what  would  you  do  ?  "  Now,  here, 
as  to  the  first,  "  Describe  the  skin."  I  would  say — 
"  Why  is  it  necessary  to  keep  your  skin  clean  ?  "  And 
the  second  would  be — this  question  with  regard  to 
digestion — "  What  is  the  use  of  your  teeth  ?  ".  I  would 
take  the  first  part  of  digestion — "  What  is  the  use  of  your 
teeth,  and  how  would  you  preserve  them  ?  "  That  is  No.  2. 
Then  I  said  with  regard  to  the  4th  question  about 
albumen,  "Tell  me  which  forms  the  best  breakfast,  porridge 
and  milk,  or  bread  and  tea  and  jam,  and  why  ?  "  No.  3  : 
"  What  is  bad  air,  and  what  would  happen  if  you  breathed 
bad  air  ?  "  One  of  the  boys  of  this  school  went  home  and 
told  'them  that  he  suffered  from  a  pain  in  his  epigastrum. 
How  can  the  schoolmaster  teach  these  boys  to  answer  these 
papers  in  five  weeks  ?  And  in  five  years  after  they  have 
left,  they  do  not  know  a  single  word  of  it.  But  if  you  have 
questions  such  as  mime  the  boy  cannot  forget  them  for  his 
life,  and  you  will  teach  him  something.  With  the  result 
that  he  never  had  another  paper.  That  schoolmaster 
is  dead  now,  and  he  never  presented  a  paper  on  physio- 
logy in  that  school  in  his  lifetime. 

1758.  But  still  you  agree  that  a  great  deal  might  be 
done  if  proper  methods  were  adopted  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1759.  Now  as  to  the  cooking  ? — We  have  got  a  cookery 
teacher  for  each  school,  but  their  idea  is  that  this  teacher 
is  to  teach  the  children  how  to  make  puddings.  It  is  not 
to  explain  to  them  how  to  boil  a  potato  or  to  make  beef- 
tea.  It  is  not  that  at  all.  They  think  that  the  teacher  is 
there  for  another  purpose  The  mother  will  say.  "  What 
have  you  been  learning  ?  '-  and  if  the  girl  repHed,  "  To 


make  porridge  and  boil  potatoes,"  the  mother  would  have  /), 

been  shocked— it  would  have  been  impudence  on  the  part  

of  the  teacher  to  do  that.  Now  that  is  what  I  think  about 
cookery.  Now  as  to  what  I  think  about  teaching.  I 
would  have  the  laws  of  health  taught  in  these  schools  It 
is  far  more  important  than  to  let  them  know  about  ambu- 
lance work,  to  tell  them  how  to  protect  their  health  and 
how  to  live  healthily.  A  great  deal  of  our  intemperance, 
and  I  know  we  have  an  enormous  amount  of  it  in  Glasgow, 
is  due  to  this  ill-cooked  food,  and  they  want  something 
that  will  rouse  them. 

1760.  You  mean  something  with  a  bite  in  it  ? — The 
grimier  the  work  and  the  more  depressing,  the  more 
anxious  are  they  to  get  a  dram  when  they  come  out.  I 
would  teach  them  what  I  have  indicated  in  my  account  of 
the  examination  paper  to  the  children,  namely,  about  the 
laws  of  health  and  so  on.  For  example,  I  once  lectured 
in  a  series  of  popular  lectures  in  a  village  that  I  took  a  great 
interest  in,  and  T  had  for  one  subject,  "  Alcohol,  it's  use 
and  abuse."  Well,  I  explained  in  that  lecture  how 
tremendously  dangerous  it  was  to  be  dead  drunk  ;  how 
that  a  man  who  was  in  that  condition  was  simply  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  ;  and  that  had  more  effect  than  all  the 
temperance  lectures  in  the  world.  Judging  from  that,  I 
hold  that  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  taught  these 
things.  They  do  not  know.  The  mother  does  not  know 
that  the  fresh  air  that  is  coming  in  is  really  life  and  health 
to  herself  and  sick  child,  and  so  she  covers  up  every 
crevice.  They  should  be  taught  these  things.  The 
physiology  that  is  taught  in  the  school  is  not  worth  any- 
thing Neither  is  the  cooking.  It  should  be  done 
entirely  differently.  Until  you  have  that  result,  you  will 
require  to  have  this  medical  inspection  and  supervision. 
These  children  ought  to  be  medically  inspected. 

1761.  Medical  inspection  of  all  school  children  or  only 
those  served  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1762.  That  is  the  most  important  ? — Yes,  the  school- 
master that  I  visited  on  the  12th  January  actually  has 
turned  a  boy  awaj'  with  desquamation  from  scarlet  fever— 
and  this  case  was  from  one  of  the  dirtiest  families  in  the 
school.  I  would  have,  first,  medical  inspection  of  school 
children,  and,  secondly,  of  factory  employees.  I  read  this 
paper  on  "  Medical  Inspection  and  Supervision  of  workers 
in  Factories.".    (Handing  in  the  same.) 

1763.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  put  in  the  appendix  to 
the  report  ? —  Well  that  is  what  I  advocated  at  that 
meeting  in  Manchester.  I  have  got  copies  of  these  other 
papers  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  copies,  except  of  the  first  one  of  1887  which  I  have 
not  got,  but  I  can  give  you  the  others. 

1764.  We  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  let  us  have 
them  ? — Then  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  chief  rock  is  up 
till  eight  j^ears  of  age.  All  my  experience  of  those  cases 
goes  to  prove  that  it  is  up  to  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age  that  you  have  the  most  trying  period.  During 
the  time  that  they  are  under  the  Factory  Act  they 
do  very  well.  You  have  no  deterioration  then ;  you 
have  no  deterioration  except  from  the  diseases  in 
dangerous  trades,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
But  hnmediately  after  the  young  man  gets  out  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  is  not  imder  the  Factory 
Act,  and  gets  a  better  wage,  and  becomes  irregular  or 
intemperate,  then  his  health  suffers  and  he  gets  to  be  an 
old  man  at  forty-five. 

1765.  What  proportion  of  them  go  to  pieces  in  that  way 
— I  hope  not  a  very  large  one  ? — I  could  not  give  you  an 
idea. 

1766.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  effects  of  cigarette 
smoking  upon  boys  ?  That  is  a  subject  which  is  attracting 
some  attention  now  ? — ?vly  experience  is  quite  defmite  on 
that  Score ;  I  mean  in  every  case,  if  you  have  an  under- 
growth, there  is  hardly  one,  say  2  per  cent.,  of  those  under- 
grown  who  has  not  been  habitually  a  smoker  of  cigarettes. 

1767.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  frequently  due 
to  that  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

1768.  Would    you    prohibit    cigarette    smoking  ? — I 
would  have  it  an  offence. 

1769.  I  am  told  that  the  evil  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  sweetshops  very  often  hold  a  license  for  the  sale  of 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr  Scott,    cigarettes,  and  the  young  get  into  the  habit  of  smoking 

_i   cigarettes  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  extending  very  rapidly. 

The  mother  will  buy  a  cigarette  instead  of  "  rosebuds  "  and 
other  sweets. 

1770.  Then  you  think  that  anaemia  and  neurosis  are 
due  to  excessive  tea  drinking  ? — It  is  a  fact,  but  it  is 
mostly  in  those  workshops  where  the  women  take  tea. 

1771.  The  evil  is  not  so  very  apparent  in  the  young 
children  ? — Oh,  no. 

1772.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  promised  that  you  would 
give  us  all  the  information  you  could  by  way  of  adding 
to  your  proof  with  respect  to  the  presence  of  tuberculosis 
amongst  people  coming  under  your  observation.  That 
will  be  of  gi  eat  value  to  us  and  it  will  permit  of  com- 
parison with  similar  facts  accumulating  in  England  on 
the  same  lines  ? — Yes.  Of  course  I  am  handicapped.  I 
cannot  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  in  this  respect. 
In  granting  my  request  to  examine  children,  the  School 
Board  suggested  that  I  ought  not  to  be  too  particular 
in  case  the  parents  might  object.  However,  I  can  give 
you  particulars  of  examinations  under  the  Factory  Act, 
and  at  the  Out-door  department  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

1773.  One  question  more.  You  know  that  La  England, 
at  any  rate,  there  has  been  a  statement  made  pretty 
widely  that  there  is  not  only  physical  deterioration 
amongst  the  lower  classes  but  that  it  is  a  progressive 
physical  deterioration.  Now,  according  to  your  experience, 
is  that  the  case  in  Scotland  ? — It  is  not. 

1774.  Should  you  say  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  ? — 
I  would  say  that  they  are  even  improving.  I  thought 
that  question  might  be  asked  and  I  have  seriously  thought 
of  it  since  you  first  intimated  it  to  me — I  cannot  say  that 
it  is.  I  thought  that  in  this  case,  with  reference  to  the  case 
of  lead  poisoning,  when  he  joined  the  army  that  he  had 
been  one  of  those  sent  off  within  the  two  years'  discharge, 
but  that  was  not  the  case.    He  was  a  healthy  man  and  the 

ather  and  mother  bought  him  off. 

1775.  (Mr.  lAndsdl.)  You  consider  that  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  ? — I  do. 

1776.  And  that  is  due  to  the  general  improvement  in 
the  supervision  of  factories  and  health  conditions  generally, 
the  sanitary  conditions  generally  ? — It  is  due  to  sanitary 
hygienic  conditions. 

1777.  Are  there  any  influences  working  in  the  opposite 
direction  ? — Yes,  alcohol — intemperance. 

1778.  You  mean  the  increase  of  intemperance  ? — Yes, 
they  are  living  on  it,  some  of  them  ;  and  the  lower  you  go 
the  worse  it  is.  In  one  of  these  fine  works,  for  example, 
I  said  to  the  foreman,  wh'^n  looking  at  a  workman  working 
with  very  great  care  on  a  piece  of  beautiful  work  :  "  Was 
it  possible  that  that  man  was  not  a  teetotaller  ?  I  was  sure 
that  that  man  did  not  have  drink."  The  foreman  said, 
"  I  know  he  does."  I  said,  "  I  am  quite  sure  from 
the  condition  and  the  fineness  of  the  man's  work, 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  work  he  had  to  do  at  this  ship- 
building place  that  he  must  not  take  drink,"  but  still  he 
had.  The  foreman  explained  that  most  likely  that  man 
had  had  a  dram  to  stead his  hand.  I  was  quite  dis- 
appointed that  day,  because  I  asked  about  a  great  many 
of  the  workmen,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
intemperance  is  killing  more  than  anything  else. 

1779.  Is  that  intemperance  confined  to  the  male  sex  ? — 
No,  not  altogether.  You  know,  last  Saturday  a  woman, 
the  mother  of  nine  children,  came  to  the  Royal  Infirmary 
to  consult  me,  and  she  had  come  from  her  work  and  I 
smelt  whiskey  on  her,  and,  after  examining  her.  I  said, 
"  You  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  whiskey  ?  "  She  said. 
■'  Yes,  she  whiles  took  a  half  because  she  had  to  do  hard 
work."  That  is  the  beginning  of  alcoholic  neuritis.  And 
yet  that  was  the  case  with  that  poor  woman,  the  mother 
of  nine  children,  working  hard  and  simply  living  on  it. 
It  is  that  constant  tippling,  the  "  nipping  "  that  is  going 
on,  that  is  the  chief  cause  of  deterioration. 

1780.  And  it  is  increasing  among  women  as  well  as  men, 
you  think  ? — Yes. 

1781.  Does  that  affect  the  children  born  of  those 
paren  s  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  read  a  paper  once  on  the  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  through  heredity  and  the  number 
of   case?   of   hereditary   alcoholism   that    I    had  was 


appalling.  I  was  going  to  say  in  the  last  number  of 
the  British  Medical  Journal,  printed  last  Saturday,  the 
very  recommendations  which  I  had  sent  on  to  Mr.  Poo'ey 
were  given  here  in  an  article  on  "  The  Physiology  of 
Fatigue."  It  says  :  "  If  we  are  to  classify  the  reforms 
necessary  in  coimection  with  factories  and  workshops  in 
the  order  not  only  of  importance  but  also  of  practicabiUty, 
we  should  place  first  the  sanitary  improvement  of  work- 
places. Much  has  already  been  done  for  these,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  lead  and  other  forms  of  metallic 
poisoning,  the  subject  has  been  too  httle  regarded  as  a 
problem  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  Wlien  phthisis 
in  workplaces  becomes  a  notifiable  disease  much  more 
can  be  done.  Next  comes  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
and  here  factory  inspectors  fre  doing  admirable  work. 
There  remain  the  problems  of  the  limitation  and  rational 
distribution  of  the  hours  of  labour.  In  our  opinion  the 
advocacy  of  a  '  day '  of  any  particular  duration  would 
be  a  mistake.  The  conditions  vaiy  in  different  industries." 
— That  is  a  strong  point  that  we  took. — "  Much  more 
exact  and  detailed  medical  investigations  'n  workplaces 
are  needed  before  a  positive  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at." 
That  is  exactly  what  I  had  sent  to  you,  and  that  is  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  of  last  Saturday. 

1782.  Another  cause  operating  against  steady  improve- 
ment would  be  the  continual  spread  of  urban  inst  ad  of 
country  life  ? — Yes.  We  have  little  or  no  co-intry  life 
compared  with  what  we  have  had. 

1783.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  physical  conditions 
of  country  fife  are  infinitely  better  than  th-^se  of  any  town, 
however  good  its  sanitary  arrangements  may  be  ? — Yes  :  I 
t'link  that  my  conclusion  is  that  it  is  s:venteen  years 
better  in  the  country  than  in  the  town.  It  is  long  ago 
I  came  to  that  conclusion  when  working  upon  this  subject. 

■  1784.  But,  suppose,  owing  to  the  increased  facility  of 
'ocomotion,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  towns  were  living  in  a  quasi-country,  what  would 
you  say  then  ? — Oh,  yes,  in  the  suburbs,  that  is  a  fact ; 
since  the  electric  cars  were  introduced  into  Glasgow  that 
change  is  most  marked. 

1785.  And  the  hygiene  of  the  suburbs  is  almost  as  good 
as  the  cormtry  ? — Almost.  For  instance,  in  that  school 
to  which  I  drew  yov.r  attention  there  were  no  slummers. 
They  were  working  men  ;  they  were  all  en'^aged  in  some- 
thing ;  but  they  were  not  loafers  or  Uving  by  thieving. 

1786.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  page  3  of  your  evi- 
dence, aboiit  the  half-timers.  You  say  there  have  been  no 
half-timers  sines  1900.  Is  that  due  to  the  school  law 
of  attendance  that  it  is  dying  out  ? — No,  no.  You  will 
excuse  me  saying  that  it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  in 
Scotland  the  chief  town  for  half  timers  is  Dundae,  and 
that  is  the  most  wretched  town  in  Scotland  for  rickets.  At 
that  meeting  at  which  I  read  that  paper  on  medical  in- 
spection and  supervision,  my  friend  Dr.  Campbell,  who  is 
the  certifying  surgeon  in  Dundee,  spoke  very  warmly  in 
^avour  of  the  half-timers  and  their  condition  ;  and  I  could 
no'  help  standing  up  and  giving  my  experience  in  G'asgow 
as  being  entirely  the  opposite  of  his  ;  and  yet  I  saw  Sir 
Archibald  Hunter's  remarks  on  the  children  of  Dundee, 
and  I  could  no  help  thinking  that  if  there  were  fewer 
half-timers  it  would  be  better. 

1787.  The  abolition  of  half-time  would  be,  in  your 
opinion,  a  valuable  thing  in  impro\'ing  the  health  of  the 
younger  generation  ? — Certainly.  If  they  want  to  work 
they  could  run  errands,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

1788.  {Chairman.)  There  is  plenty  of  home  work  that 
they  could  do  ?— Yes.  A  very  interesting  case  is  this  : 
A  girl  came  before  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age  to  be 
examined  by  me.  She  wanted  so  long  before  she  was 
eUgible,  and  I  told  her,  "  I  cannot  pass  you,"  and  she 
cried.  But  I  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  :  if  you 
will  go  and  come  back  here  in  three  months'  time,  I  will 
examine  you  again  and  see  what  I  can  do,"— with  the 
result  that  she  came  back  to  the  day,  a  rosy,  healthy 
girl.  Why  ?  The  reason  was  this :  The  child  was 
crammed  to  death  in  the  public  school.  When  she  came 
to  me  she  was  ansemic  and  I  could  not  allow  her  to  work, 
and  I  said,  "  Come  back  in  three  months."  During  the 
interval  she  got  plenty  of  work  to  do,  such  as  the  running 
of  messages  and  carrying  milk,  and  so  on,  and  came  back 
a  fine,  rosy  girl,  and  continued  to  be. 

1789.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  But  she  was  free  from  school  ? — 
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Yes.  I  said  to  her,  "  If  you  come  back  in  three  months 
you  shall  go  to  this  fflictory.^  With  this  experience  the 
girl  went  away  to  carry  milk  and  run  messages,  and  came 
back  in  splendid  health,  with  the  fresh  air  that  she  had 
got,  and  she  was  blooming  and  rosy. 

1790.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  great  regularity  is 
altogether  a  benefactor  in  national  health  ? — No,  and 
especially  cramming.  Of  course,  we  are  not  so  badly  off 
now,  as  used  to  be  the  case.  When  they  passed  the  5th 
standard  they  used  to  be  allowed  to  leave  school. 

1791.  You  said  there  was  a  change  in  the  law  and  that 
the  age  limit  had  been  raised  to  fourteen  ? — Yes. 

1792.  You  were  referring  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Act  of  1901  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  You  are  not  allowed  to 
go  into  the  factory  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  you 
get  a  certificate  from  the  School  Board. 

1793.  It  gives  them  power  to  certify.  Under  the 
old  conditions  is  that  being  applied  ? — There  are  no  special 
standard  conditions— thej'  impose  attendance  conditions, 
is  not  that  so  ? — No,  if  they  are  over  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  under  fourteen,  they  will  be  allowed,  if 
they  have  passed  the  examination  and  taken  a  certificate, 
to  leave  school ;  then  they  can  be  presented  to  a  certifying 
«5irgeon  before  fourteen. 

1794.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  distinction  in  the  Scotch 
Education  Act  between  children  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  ? — No. 

179.5-6.  Any  child  over  twelve  may  be  employed  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  School  Board  think  fit  as  to 
further  school  attendance  ? — I  know  ;  they  first  must 
satisfy  the  School  Board  that  they  have  got  a  sufficient 
education. 

1797.  And  that  is  the  condition  substituted  for  the 
Factories  and  Workshops  Act  of  1901,  in  the  case  of 
Scotland,  for  the  English  condition  about  becoming  a 
young  person  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ? — That  is  so. 

1798.  At  that  public  elementary  school  that  you  spoke 
of,  they  were  a  better  class  of  artisans  ? — I  would  not  say 
that  they  were  a  better  class  of  artisans.  They  are 
labourers  with  about  £1 — 18s.  or  20s. — a  week,  and 
then  up  to  perhaps  35s.  a  week  ;  they  were  there  of  all 
kinds.  But  as  I  said,  it  was  a  typical  working  men's 
children's  school. 

1799.  I  suppose  it  was  better  than  a  good  many  in 
Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

1800.  You  have  not  applied  a  similar  test  to  any  other 
school  ? — ^I  had  just  this  one  school  and  I  had  plenty  to 
do. 

1801.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Is  that  the  Eastern  district  of 
Glasgow  ? — It  is  the  ToUcross  district ;  it  is  where  the 
working  classes  are — those  who  can  afford  it  send  them 
to  a  better  school,  and  they  could  do  that  by  electric 
car  or  by  the  train.  But  I  thought  it  was  an  extremely 
good  case  of  the  working  men  class. 

1802.  (3Ir.  Lindsdl.)  Among  the  remedies  that  you 
consider  most  important  to  improve  anything  wrong 
in  the  physique  of  the  young  you  attach  more  importance 
to  food  than  anything  else,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

1803.  And  among  them  a  supply  of  good  milk  ? — Yes, 
and  this  inspection  and  supervision. 

1804.  Well  then  you  also  advocate  that  there  should 
be  a  medical  inspection  and  supervision  of  all  school 
children  ? — Every  child. 

1805.  That  would  entail  enormous  expenditure  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  I  see  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Physical 
Inquiry  report  that  they  say  the  medical  officer  of  the 
town  or  county  should  do  it,  and  that  his  honorarium 
should  be  £100. 

180G.  To  go  round  the  thousands  of  children  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  would  it  not  require  an  immenselji-  increased 
staff  ? — No.  In  this  report  they  suggest  an  increase  of 
the  staff  of  the  Inspectorate  and  medical  men  connected 
with  the  Government,  but  not  in  the  medical  officers  of 
heakh. 

1807.  To  require  medical  inspection  of  the  eyesight 
you  would  require  an  optician,  and  for  the  teeth  a  man  who 
understands  dentistry  ? — Perhaps  not. 


1808.  But  great  importance  is  attached  to  ihe  eyesight  Df  S^on 
and  the  teeth  now  ? — Yes.   

1809.  But  oven  when  they  have  recommended  general 
medical  inspection  they  have  recommended  beyond  that 
the  examination  of  the  teeth  of  children  ? — Yes. 

1810.  I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  severe  upon  the  system 
of  the  laws  of  health  and  hygiene  in  the  school  teaching  ? — 
Yes. 

1811;  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  England,  and  I  suppose 
in  Scotland,  the  education  authorities  provide  grants  and 
facihties  for  teaching  those  subjects  ? — I  know. 

1812.  What  do  you  think  is  wrong  ? — I  say  that  it  is 
not  practical  enough. 

1813.  Your  objection  is  the  unpractical  way  in  which 
it  is  taught  ? — Yes,  it  is  not  practical,  it  is  not  every  day 
Ufe. 

1814.  Could  you  suggest  anything  to  us,  for  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  any  hints  to  improve  the  present  system  of 
instruction  on  these  subjects  ? — Well,  I  have  already 
given  you  an  example  of  what  I  told  the  inspector  of 
schools,  for  example.  Instead  of  teaching  the  children 
about  tlieir  epigastrum  you  should  teach  them  that  milk 
contains  all  the  elements  of  good  food. 

1815.  What  is  really  wanted  is  that  teachers  should 
be  educated  to  give  this  instruction  in  a  practical  and  not 
in  a  mere  book  form,  you  think  ? — I  say  they  ought  to  be 
told  about  these  common  things  and  not  to  teach  them 
as  if  they  were  going  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  doctors; 

1816.  You  think  there  is  a  want  of  iritelligencs  in  t'  e 
system,  in  the  w  y  the  teachei-s  impart  this  knowledge  ? — 
Tha  is  so.  The  e  is  one  point  that  I  should  hke  vpry 
much  to  go  into  that  I  thought  very  interesting,  but  I  h  ve 
not  time  to  do  it.  and  that  was  to  go  roimd  the  vaiious 
works  and  to  get  the  list  of  all  the  recruits  that  have  gone 
out  from  these  works  and  how  many  were  rejected,  and 
why. 

1817.  (Chairman.)  Could   you   take   the  opportunity 
when  you  return  to  Glasgow  and  let  us  have  it  ? — Yes. 

1818.  (Colonel  On  low.)  Would  you  b<?  able  to  got  it  ? 
In  some  places  you  would  ? — Well,  I  am  thinking  of  a 
large  good-sized  engineering  works  whe  e  there  is  a 
commissionaire  who  is  the  gateman,  and  this  is  the  man 
I  first  spotted  as  the  man  who  would  help  me.  I  said  to 
him  "  how  long  have  you  been  here,"  and  he  said,  "  fifteen 
years."-  I  told  him  where  I  was  going  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  could  tell  me  the  number  of  young  men  who  have 
joined  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  he  said  he  could,  and 
he  gave  me  a  fist  of  the  names  and  the  addresses  of  those 
young  men  who  have  left  there  in  these  fi  teen  years. 
Only  one  man,  Wilham  Baines,  was  rejecti-d  in  the  whole 
lot ;  h's  father  and  his  mother  were  wee  jjeople  and  he 
was  rejected  on  account  of  his  height.  Of  course  we 
could  not  help  that. 

1819.  (Chairman.)  If  you  could  get  that  it  would  be 
very  interesting  ? — I  shall  do  so. 

1820.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  I  know  a  great  many  men  who 
only  pass  a  short  time  in  these  places,  and  those  men  come 
to  us  in  the  army  and  the  navy.  They  are  only  the  casual 
labourers  as  it  were  ? — Very  likely.  This  man  that  I  have 
been  speaking  of  is  a  commissionaire,  an  old  soldier 
himself,  and  he  is  interested  in  the  whole  subject. 

1821.  (Chairman.)  If  you  can  let  us  have  it  in  the  next 
few  weeks  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  ? — Yes,  it  would  bo 
rehable  information.  I  have  had  a  great  numtcr  of  ti  e 
miners  who  joined  the  army  during  the  war  time,  and  f 
do  not  know  one  single  man  who  was  rejected. 

1822.  That  would  be  interesting  if  you  could  give  us 
information  about  it  ?^ — Of  course  the  population  is  a 
purely  industrial  one. 

1823.  (Mr.  Legge.)  That  instance  you  gave  of  the  girl 
whom  you  provisionally  rejected  from  the  factory  service 
but  afterwards  passed  leads  me  to  ask  you  if  you  would  be 
prepared  to  except  from  your  adverse  criticism  the  half- 
time  employment  of  girls  in  their  own  homes  who  assist 
their  mothers,  provided  the  school  authority  was  satisfied 
that  the  home  was  a  decently  kept  one  ? — As  I  pointed 
out  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  that  their  habits 
were  not  well  bent  in  that  direction  ;  they  were  not 
regular  ;  they  have  a  half  day  or  a  whole  day,  and  the  next 
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Dr.  Scott.  they  are  idle  ;  and  they  were  working  in  a  factory 

 not  getting  the  r»gular  benefits  from  work  in  that  factory, 

the  regular  habits  such  as  the  breakfast  hour  f.nd  the 
dinner  hour,  and  the  next  half  day  they  were  running 
wild.  You  know  they  are  bound  to  attend  school  when 
they  are  working  half  a  day  in  a  factory. 

1824.  I  quite  agree  with  all  that  you  said  about  that, 
but  I  am  asking  whether  you  would  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  allowing  a  school  authority  to  hcense  a  girl  if 
the  home  were  a  decent  one  for  half  a  day  ? — Then  that 
is  not  under  the  Factory  Act  at  all. 

1825.  No,  I  am  talking  of  an  entirely  new  provision 
of  the  law  ? — That  might  be.    It  never  struck  me. 

1826.  You  think  it  might  encourage  a  mother  to  have 
a  decent  home  ? — It  might  in  the  suburbs  ;  that  might 
be  a  very  good  idea. 

1827.  It  might  be  perhaps  the  means  of  providing  them 
with  the  more  practical  instruction  in  cookery  and  so  on 
that  you  desiderate.  With  regard  to  progressive  deteriora- 
tion, have  you  any  feehngs  that  the  lowest  form  of  home  hf  e 
is  dying  out  not  through  sterility,  not  because  the  parents 
cannot  bear  children,  but  because  the  children  they  bear 
are  too  feeble  to  survive  the  first  year  of  hfe  ?— There  is 
a  great  deal  of  physiological  truth  in  that  statement. 

1828.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  to  bring  out  your 
views  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  First  of 
all  I  gather  that  you  would  like  to  see  the  provisions  of 
medical  examination  and  inspection  already  obtaining 
in  factories  extended  not  only  to  workshops  but  also  to  a 
number  of  employments  at  present  outside  the  law  ? — 
Yes. 

1829.  Now  would  you  Kke  to  see  what  powers  you  have 
in  regard  to  factories  extended  ? — Yes. 

1830.  Further,  would  you  like  to  have  similar  powers 
in  relation  to  the  examination  of  adults  that  you  now  have 
in  relation  to  children  and  young  persons  ? — No,  that  is  to 
say  unless  there  was  something  prompting  me  to  do  so. 
For  example,  to  a  working  engineer  I  would  say  no,  but  if 
that  man  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  having  a  cough  and 
spitting,  I  would  say  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
say  not  only  for  the  sake  of  himself  but  for  the 
sake  of  his  neighbours  that  something  should  be  done  ; 
and  then  again,  in  the  enamelUng  work  I  want  power  to 
go  into  that  enamelling  work  and  say  "  now  your  health 
is  lowered  and  I  am  afraid  you  are  taking  chronic  lead- 
poisoning.  If  you  do  not  be  careful  I  will  suspend  you 
for  a  month  and  you  will  require  to  get  other  work." 
That  to  me  would  be  a  stroug  lever  in  making  this  man 
take  care  of  himself.  There  is  nothing  they  are  more 
terrified  about  than  that  they  should  be  kept  off  for  a 
month.  They  make  splendid  wages,  and  the  drink 
results  in  the  vitahty  being  lowered  and  they  become 
subject  to  lead  poisoning.  If  they  are  strong  and  healthy 
men  and  clean  men  that  is  a  different  thing.  I  spoke  in 
my  evidence  as  to  the  dipper  in  a  pottery  who  had  been 
there  twenty-five  years,  and  he  never  had  the  sign  of  lead 
coUc  about  him,  but  he  is  a  total  abstainer  and  a  cleanly 
man.  In  my  opinion  especially  those  laws  under  the 
Factory  Act,  given  to  us  at  the  present  moment,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  keep  it  down,  but  they  would  require  to 
extend  it,  as  Mr.  Legge  said  just  now,  to  other  f)arts,  not 
to  have  special  rules  but  rules  to  apply  to  every 
factory  wherever  disease  arises  or  crops  up  in  dangerous 
trades. 

1831.  With  regard  to  adults  you  would  be  satisfied  with 
extension  from  time  to  time,  as  might  be  found  desirable, 
of  the  provisions  already  obtaining  with  regard  to  certain 
dangerous  trades  ? — That  is  so. 

1832.  I  was  interested  to  hear  you  say  of  a  particular 
class  where  you  gave  a  note  to  the  employer  about  a  girl 
as  to  the  girl's  condition  ? — Yes. 

1833.  You  think  that  anything  that  makes  the  occupier 
of  the  factory  responsible  or  feel  the  responsibility  is  an 
advantage  ? — A  great  advantage. 

1831-.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  women 
during  pregnancy,  would  you  like  to  see  an  exten- 
sion of  the  period  within  which  she  must  not  return  to  the 
factory  ? — I  would  not  allow  the  woman  to  go  to  tho 
factory  at  all. 

1835.  You  mean  before  birth  ? — Yes,  whenever  it  is 
known  that  she  is  pregnant  she  ought  not  to  be  there,  and 
she  ought  to  bo  dismissed,  and  if  she  is  a  married  woman 


and  have  cliildren  she  has  no  business  there — 1  would  set 
my  face  against  it. 

1836.  You  would  be  prepared  to  advocate  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  by  which  it  would  be  made  illegal  for  a 
pregnant  woman  to  work  in  a  factory  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1837.  And  for  what  period  after  the  chila's  birth  would 
you  exclude  her  from  the  factory  ? — That  is  going  against 
my  recommendations  that  I  have  given  to  you  already. 
I  sajr  that  the  great  danger  arises  in  the  period  of  youth 
when  the  mother  goes  out  to  work. 

1838.  Would  you  absolutely  prohibit  a  mother  wlio 
has  children  from  working  in  a  factory  or  workshop  ? — 
Yes.  The  children  must  be  attended  to  if  they  are  to  be 
healthy  subjects  of  our  King,  and  I  would  not  let  them 
work.  Look  at  the  case  of  that  woman  of  Saturday  last 
in  the  Royal  Infirmar}%  the  mother  of  nine  children,  and 
yet  drinking  all  the  money  she  was  making. 

1839.  Now  as  regards  statistics,  do  you  not  think  that 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  we  had  some  sort  of  means 
of  a  comprehensive  survey  continually  going  on.  We 
have  an  ordnance  survey,  we  have  a  geological  survey, 
vvould  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  survey  which  would 
bring  out  facts,  which  would  show  the  physical  condition 
of  the  population  or  certain  specified  sections  of  it  at  a 
particular  time  1 — I  do. 

1840.  As  regards  factory  operatives,  a  large  portion  of 
the  population,  any  central  bureau,  ought  to  work  through 
the  certifying  surgeons  :  ought  that  not  to  be  ? — Yes. 

1841.  You  have  given  a  number  of  examinations  you 
have  taken  in  particular  years  ;  would  it  have  been  a  great 
addition  to  your  labour  in  examination  of  those  1,912 
cases,  say  in  1896,  if  you  had  had  a  card  on  which  you  filled 
up  certain  physical  details  ? — It  would  have  increased  my 
work  and  it  would  have  increased  my  interest  and  I  should 
have  liked  to  do  it. 

1842.  You  are  paid  a  certain  fee  for  those  examinations 
and  that  fee  would  have  to  be  increased  ? — It  would  take 
longer  time. 

1843.  Could  you  say  what  absolute  minimum  of 
physical  measurements  is  necessary.  You  would  want 
height  ?— Yes. 

1844.  Would  you  want  weight  ? — No. 

1845.  Do  you  want  chest  measurement  ? — I  would,  and 
the  very  fact  that  you  are  taking  the  chest  measurement 
would  give  an  idea  about  phthisis. 

1846.  You  would  take  chest  but  not  weight  ? — I  would, 
with  all  my  heart. 

1847.  But  the  chest  is  not  easy  to  take  ? — Why  ? 
Those  I  did  take,  that  I  have  given  you  to-day. 

1848.  How  did  you  take  them  ? — First  of  all,  they  were 
working  in  Finniston  ;  those  good  boys  that  I  was  telling 
you  about.  The  boy  had  a  vest  on,  and  what  is  called 
a  sweater.  I  said,  "  Pull  up  your  sweater," — a  knitted 
thing  ;  and  I  got  my  tajie  right  round  his  nipples  and 
under  the  scapula. 

1849.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  took  in  the  scapula  ? — Over 
the  nipples. 

1850.  And  under  the  scapula  ? — Yes.  And  then  I 
measured  it.  Took  a  little  time,  but  got  it  pretty  satis- 
factory. The  boy  generally  had  nothing  but  this  sweater 
on,  a  cotton  shirt,  and  that  opened  out,  and  you  put  it 
right  round.    I  had  not  much  difiiculty. 

1851.  {Mr.  Legqe.)  Did  you  take  the  chest  fully  ex- 
panded ? — Yes.  I  said,  "  Breathe  out,  and  draw  in 
your  breath."  And  it  took  a  good  while  to  get  the  boy 
educated  to  that. 

1852.  (Colonel  For.)  You  took  two  measurements  ? — 
Yes.  One  on  the  expiration,  and  the  other  on  the  inspira- 
tion 

1853.  (ilfr.  Legge.)  You  think  that  rough  and  ready 
method  would  l3e  ample  ? — I  think  so.  I  repeat  that 
taking  that  rough  and  ready  method  would  lead  you  to 
see  if  there  was  any  marked  sign  of  tuberculosis.  Do 
you  not  think  so,  Dr.  Tatham  ? 

1854.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Probably. 

1855.  (Mr.  Legge.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
aware — they  seem  to  have  made  very  elaborate  inquiries 
about  hnen  workers  in  Belgium — whether  the  Belgian 
authorities  laid  great  stress  on  grip  ?— Yes. 
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1856.  Do  you  atbrlbute  great  importance  to  the  strength 
of  the  grip  ? — No,  I  never  tested  it,  except  in  nervous 
diseases. 

1857.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  what  they  call  a 
reactionary  test  ? — No  ;  there  are  so  many  concomitant 
circumstances. 

1858.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  the  form  which  gave 
height  and  chest  measurement  ? — Yes. 

1859.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  an  extension  of  such 
inquiries  as  have  been  made  by  the  factory  departinent, 
either  by  their  own  inspectors  alone,  or  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  certifying  surgeons,  as  a  more  detailed 
survey  of  those  engaged  in  a  particular  occupation  ? 
— Yes.    Very  strongly.    There  is  an  interesting  field  there. 

1860.  One  of  those  particular  points,  which  you  have 
laid  stress  upon  as  a  matter  for  detailed  enquiry,  is  fatigue  ? 
—Yes. 

1861.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  to  ask  with  regard 
to  the  teeth.  Do  you  think  for  the  proper  keeping  of  the 
teeth  a  tooth  brush  is  indispensable  ? — Almost.  If  they 
live  on  porridge  and  milk,  and  good  healthy  food  I  would 
not  care  so  much  ;  but  it  is  very  useful. 

1862.  But  I  mean,  would  you  be  satisfied  if  they  rubbed 
them  with  a  rag  or  a  finger.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
crust  of  bread  being  used  ? — Yes.  I  have  heard  of  that, 
rhe  fact  is,  that  the  use  of  the  tooth  brush  to  my  mind  is 
this,  that  it  simply  draws  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  teeth  in  any 
possible  way  whatever. 

1863.  Now,  as  to  anaemia.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this 
is  commoner  amongst  females  than  males  ? — Yes. 

1864.  Why  is  that  ? — I  would  think  that  it  was  due  in  a 
large  measure  in  the  females  from  the  drinking  of  more  tea, 
and  their  being  more  sedentary  in  their  habits.  The 
young  man  plays  football,  and  gets  out  a  great  deal  more. 

1865.  {Chairman.)  You  think  it  is  the  confinement  in 
the  case  of  the  females  ? — Yes.- 

1866.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Now  we  have  had  some  evidence 
very  strongly  condemning  the  conditions  under  which 
milk  is  supphed  in  this  country.  Are  you  satisfied  with 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  dairy  farms,  as  you  know  them, 
and  dairies  1 — In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that  the 
conditions  have  very  much  improved.  I  would  say  yet 
that  there  is  much  requiring  to  be  done — very  much  with 
regard  to  servants'  hands  and  sore  throats,  and  I  think 
there  should  be  far  more  examination  and  supervision. 

1867.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  rigid  inspection 
of  all  dairv  farms? — I  would  in  Hendon  cow  disease, 
which  is  allied  to  scarlet  fever. 

1868.  Would  you  advocate  an  extension  of  the  system 
that  has  already  begun,  of  municipal  depots  ? — I  would, 
especially  in  towns  such  as  Glasgow. 

1869.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  roundly  condemn, 
so  far  as  you  have  the  means  of  judging  of  the  present 
system  ? — No. 

1870.  {Colond  Onslow.)  Wliat  standard  have  you  of 
examining  factory  children  ? — Have  you  any  standard 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  inspectors  ? — No.  Just 
what  you  consider.  First  of  all,  you  know  what  the  boy 
or  girl  is  going  to  be  engaged  in,  and  the  question  one  has 
to  decide  is,  to  say  whether  that  boy  or  girl  is  fit  for  the 
work,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  and  see  that  f)lace. 

1871.  You  say  that  you  find  that  porridge  was  greatly 
used  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

1872.  Is  that  generally  the  case  in  Glasgow  the  whole 
year  round  ? — The  statistics  I  gave  here  just  now  are 
from  that  school. 

1873.  Just  at  that  time.  I  know  that  Dundee  is 
a  great  place  for  rickets  ? — I  have  only  read  that.  I 
never  saw  them. 

1874.  I  am  speaking  fi-om  a  practical  recruiting  point 
of  view  that  in  Dundee  that  is  a  very  constant  cause  for 
rejections  for  recruits.  In  inquiring  into  it  last  summer 
I  found  that  practically  none  of  the  poor  people  took 
porridge — is  that  the  case  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  with 
regard  to  Dundee. 

1875.  And  that  porridge  is  now  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  country  ? — That  is  not  the  case  in  Glasgow. 


^  1876.  That  accounts  a  great  deal  for  the  prevalence  of  Dr.  Scott. 
rickets  in  Dundee  ?— Yes.   ' 

1877.  In  your  experience  do  you  find  much  trace  of 
hereditary  disease,  such  as  syphilitic  ? — Yes. 

1878.  Anything  which  is  liable  to  be  transmitted — you 
find  that  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

1879.  You  say  you  do  not  think  it  is  important  that 
children  in  case  of  any  regulation  for  constant  inspection 
should  be  weighed.  Why  do  you  not  attach  importance 
to  it  ?— You  will  get  one  big  flabby  boy  for  instance  ; 
another  spare  and  muscular. 

1880.  But  Aveight  conjointly  with  the  height  would 
surely  be  some  guide  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  much. 
I  get  far  better  results  from  grasping  the  muscles  of  a 
boy's  arm. 

1881.  As  regards  that  system  of  taking  the  chest  mea- 
surement, that  would  do  no  doubt  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  any  disease  in  the  chest  ? — Yes. 

18S2.  But  it  would  not  do  where  you  have  a  scale  of 
chest  measurement  that  would  debar  from  following  a 
particular  occupation.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  re- 
cruits you  take  a  recruit  under  a  certain  chest  measure- 
ment and  your  chest  measurement  would  not  do— it 
would  not  be  sufficiently  accurate,  would  it  ? — In  taking 
these  measurements  for  example  in  the  way  I  did—  — 

1883.  You  spoke  of  taking  the  clothes  up  like  tlia(  ?  — 
Yes. 

1884.  But  that  shows  the  bad  form  of  the  shoulders  ?— 
You  have  looked  at  the  shoulders  already  and  you  have 
simply  to  keep  the  clothes  on  and  get  it  round.  You  can- 
not do  it  with  girls  at  all. 

1885.  But  with  boys  ?— I  find  that  quite  serviceable 
with  boys.  Well  it  certainly  as  you  say  makes  tliem 
unshapely. 

1886.  Does  it  give  a  very  good  measurement  ? — Yes. 
I  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  it. 

]  887.  Do  you  find  that  the  teeth  are  very  bad  in  those 
children  ? — Is^o  ;  they  are  not  very  bad. 

1888.  {Colond  Fox.)  You  said  just  now  that  you  were 
prohibiting  mothers  from  attending  the  factory  before 
childbirth  ?— Yes. 

1889.  {Chairman.)    He  said  altogether. 

1890.  {Colond  Fox.)    For  a  certain  period. 

1891.  {Witness.)    If  they  were  having  young  children 
they  ought  not  to  be  there  at  all. 

1892.  Would  you  prohibit  them  from  being  there  ? — 
Yes. 

1893.  And  for  some  time  after  childbirth  ?— If  the 
child  died,  she  could  go  back,  but  so  long  as  the  child  re- 
quired a  mother's  care,  I  would  not  allow  it. 

1894.  For  how  long  woula  you  prohibit  it  ? — A  child 
requires  perhaps  not  so  much  attention  after  three  years 
of  age. 

1895.  {Chairman.)    You  said    that   no    mother  that 
had  young  children  should  work  in  a  factory  ? — Yes. 

1896.  {Colond  Fox.)  Now  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
whose  children  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  lier  wage 
what  woula  you  do  ? — In  that  case  there  should  be  a 
crt'che  or  something  to  put  the  child  in.  It  is  not  fair  to 
leave  it  anyhow. 

1897.  I  am  speaking  of  a  woman  who  is  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  her  wage  for  the  support  of  her  children.  What 
would  you  do  then  ? — The  child  should  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  municipal  authorities. 

1898.  Then  you  recommend  that  she  be  provided  for 
by  the  municipahty  ?— Not  to  take  away  her  indepen- 
dence. 

1899.  She  has  to  Uve  ? — Well,  she  is  working.  Here 
is  the  point.  I  say  that  if  this  child  is  younger  than 
three  years  of  age  it  should  be  taken  in  charge  by  the 
Corporation,  by  the  authorities,  and  they  will  take  care  of 
this  child  from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening. 

1900.  {Chairman.)    And  the  mother  pays  ? — And  the 
mother  is  working. 

1901.  {Colond,  Fox.)  But  she  has  been  prohibited  ? — 
No,  she  goes  there  if  the  child  is  taken  care  of.  But  I  say 
if  there  is  no  one  to  take  care  of  the  child  she  has  not  to 
go  to  the  factory. 
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1902.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  were  mentioning  just  now 
the  notification  of  phthisis.  You  know  that  in  this  coun- 
try it  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  notification  oi 
phthisis  compulsory  just  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
infectious  disease.  You  agree  with  its  notification  ? — I 
do,  strongly. 

1903.  Do  you  propose  that  in  Scotland  notification  of 
phthisis  should  be  made  compulsory  ? — Yes,  it  should 
be  made,  but  I  would  not  say  compulsory.  I  would  not 
have  it  reported,  the  same  as  scarlet  fever,  but  that 
every  medical  practitioner  should  notify  it  voluntarily 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

1904.  With  what  view  would  you  wish  for  voluntary 
notification  ? — This  information  would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  district  of  the  street,  and 
even  the  house  in  which  the  disease  was  most  prevalent, 
would  keep  him  in  touch  with  those  more  directly 
exposed  to  the  infection,  and  would  enable  him  to  use 
means  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

1905.  But  you  have  not  in  your  mind  the  desirability 
of  compulsorily  isolating  a  patient  because  he  has  got 
phthisis  ?— They  will  require  to  be  educated  to  it. 

1906.  You  have  not  that  in  your  mind  ? — I  would 
have  that,  if  possible. 

1907.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  would  stand  it  ? — 
I  think  that  they  would.  Besides,  they  are  educated  up 
to  that  point  now,  especially  with  regard  to  small-pox 
and  other  germicidal  diseases  ;  and  they  would  be  isolated, 
and  it  would  be  to  their  benefit  to  be  isolated. 


1908.  But  do  you  think  that  if  you  went  to  a  man  to 
part  with  his  wife  because  she  has  got  phthisis  he  would 
allow  her  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital  ?  Do  you  think  that 
that  would  be  generally  acqxiiesced  in  in  Scotland  ? — I  do. 

1909.  Your  principal  reason  for  advocating  it  would  be 
in  order  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  should 
be  improved.? — Yes,  and  the  place  and  the  surroundings, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  spread,  as  it  were,  either  to 
the  inmates  of  the  same  house  or  to  people  in  that 
district. 

Note. — The  Witness  subsequently  sent  the  following 
Memorandum,  rela'ing  to  Question  1834,  et  seq. : — 

I  have  carefully  re-considered  this  part  of  my  evidence, 
and  would  now  suggest : — 

1.  That  the  nature  of  the  employment — and  not  the 

maternal  condition  per  sc — ought  to  be  considered. 

2.  Medical  inspection  and  supervision. 

3.  That  all  children  under  three  years  of  age  ought  to 

be  cared  for,  either  by  the  mother  or  some  reliable 
person,  or  in  some  creche,  nursery,  or  schoolj 

4.  No  I'lfe  assurance  till  after  five  years  of  age. 

5.  That  drunken  fathers  be  compelled  to  support  their 

families,  and,  if  necessary,  employers  have  the 
power  to  retain  part  of  their  wages  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

6.  Tliat  the  laws  of  health  and  hygiene — chiefly  prac- 

tical— be  taught  in  schooU 

Alexander  Scott. 


Mr.  Habey  James  Wilso 

Mr.  Wilson.     1910.  (Chairman.)    You  are  His  Majesty's  Inspector 
 of  Factories  and  Workshops  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ? — Yes. 

1911.  In  considering  the  question  of  physical  deterior- 
ation you  have  found  an  initial  difficulty  in  determining 
the  normal  type  ? — Yes,  I  understand  no  standard  height, 
weight,  or  chest  measurement,  for  different  age  periods, 
has  ever  been  agreed  upon  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom 
is  concerned,  and  one  is  immediately  confronted  with  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  a  normal  individual  should 
measure  relative  to  his  age. 

1912.  You  know  the  normal  type  wiU  differ  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  the  ethno- 
logical tradition  of  the  people  ? — Yes,  according  to  the 
racial  characteristics.  In  studying  this  question  myself,  I 
have  considered  the  crofter  or  small  holder,  such  as  one 
finds  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  but  more  especially 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  a  fair  type  physically  of  what 
an  individual  brought  up  under  reasonably  healthy  con- 
ditions ought  to  be.  The  men  and  women  of  this  class 
are  usually  of  good  height  and  weight,  have  superior 
muscular  development,  and  possess  the  power  of  endurance 
in  a  marked  degree.  I  am  not  aware  there  have  been  any 
fundamental  changes  in  the  environment  of  this  class  for 
many  generations,  except  that  their  habitations  have 
been  materiaUy  improved,  and  their  diet  slightly  modified 
of  recent  years.  In  all  probability  also  this  type  repre- 
sents fairly  accurately  the  rural  inhabitants  who  tilled 
the  soil  of  these  islands  during  the  last  few  centuries,  and 
constituted  then  the  bulk  of  our  population. 

1913.  How  does  the  town -bred  artisan  compare  with 
the  type  you  have  taken  ? — Very  imfavourably. 

1914.  Will  you  explain  how  ? — Contrasted  with  this 
class  the  town-bred  artisans  are,  more  especially  in  large, 
industrial  centres,  distinctly  less  both  in  height  and  weight, 
and  their  general  development  inferior.  Even  shop 
assistants  and  clerks  drawn  from  the  families  of  the  lower 
middle  classes  compare  very  unfavourably  with  these 
men,  and  their  equal  is  only  reached  among  the  upper 
middle  classes  where  the  individuals  have  been  trained 
to  an  outdoor  hfe,  or  allowed  sufficient  exercise  and  sleep 
during  the  period  between  leaving  school  and  attaining 
full  growth.  Students  might  be  considered  as  having 
these  advantages,  there  being  no  necessity  for  them  to 
commence  work  at  an  early  hour,  thus  curtailing  sleep, 
nor  any  pressing  reason  why  they  need  remain  many 
hours  on  end  in  confined  or  dusty  atmospheres. 

1915.  Where  do  you  find  most  marked  degeneracy  ? — 
The  most  marked  degeneracy,  in  my  opinion,  is  found 
where  the  greatest  number  of  adverse  circumstances  are 


,  called ;  and  Examined. 

actively  at  work  from  birth  to  maturity,  as  for  instance 
among  the  very  poor  in  our  old  industrial  centres,  and  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  poorly  paid  and  un- 
skilled indoor  workers,  the  women  suffering  about  equally 
with  the  men.  This  degeneracy  can  be  best  studied  in 
certain  textile  industries,  or  wherever  the  remuneration 
is  so  small  as  to  attract  the  lowest  in  the  social  scaie. 

1916.  You  place  the  wage  first  as  a  factor  in  influencing 
physique,  but  may  you  not  in  certain  cases  be  rather 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Is  it  not  physique 
which  often  determines  the  wage  ?  I  mean  that  the 
class  of  population  is  so  poor  in  physique  that  they  are 
not  entitled  to  a  good  wage,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  they 
will  do  work  for  an  inferior  wage,  which  not  only  keeps 
them  in  a  condition  from  which  they  can  never  emerge, 
but  also  tends  to  press  the  class  above  them  who  but  for 
their  competition  would  be  in  receipt  of  a  better  wage  ? — 
I  fancy  I  am  rather  misunderstood.  I  mean  that  it  is 
the  wage  of  the  parents  which  determines  the 
physique  of  the  offspring.  A  man's  own  personal 
wages  have  very  little  effect  upon  his  own  physique,  at 
least  after  maturity.    The  wage  determines  more  or  less 

he  folio  whig  :  (1)  The  class  of  house  the  parent  can  live 
in  ;  (2)  The  class  of  food  he  can  supply  his  family  with  ; 
(3)  The  locality  in  which  he  must  reside  ;  (4)  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  family  clothing  ;  (5)  The  age  at  which 
the  children  must  commence  labour,  and  the  trade  they 
are  to  be  put  to  ;  (6)  In  certain  instances  whether  the 
mother  must  be  a  wage  earner  or  not.  From  the  above, 
it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  an  imskilled  labourer, 
assuming  that  he  personally  is  physically  strong,  by  no 
means  so  common  as  one  would  imagine,  if  in  receipt 
of  a  wage  under  20s  per  week,  he  will  be  compelled  to 
live  in  a  very  small  house,  say  one  or  two  rooms,  and 
necessarily  in  a  central  locality,  for  his  wage  will  not  aOow 
of  railway  or  tram  fares  to  and  from  his  employment. 
Houses  of  this  class  are  usually  in  the  poorest  localities, 
frequently  overcrowded,  and  the  death  rates  for  infants 
and  adults  almost  invariably  high. 

1917.  \Vhat  are  the  chances  of  the  children  under  such 
circumstances  ? — A  child  born  in  such  circumstances 
commences  life  handicapped  from  birth,  possibly  even 
from  before  birth.  Assuming  that  the  parents  or  either 
of  them  were  in  a  low  state  of  general  health  due  to  over- 
work, vinderfeeding,  or  intemperance,  at  conception,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  offspring  would  exhibit  signs 
of  constitutional  debihty  after  birth,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  employment  of  mothei-s  during  pregnancy  in 
arduous  indoor-work,  possibly  in  high  temperatures, 
such  as  a  spinning  mill,  necessitating  prolonged  standing. 
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contributes  in  the  least  to  the  child's  benefit ;  rather, 
one  would  expect  the  reverse. 

1918.  And  then  in  the  ensuing  years  ? — If  the  child 
survives  the  first  year  in  the  city  slum,  fed  at  times  with 
cold  tea  administered  by  means  of  dirty  bottles  and  tubes, 
seldom  bathed,  and  rarely  carried  out  and  aired,  he  yet 
may  carry  to  his  grave  the  effects  of  parental  neglect  and 
ignorance  during  this  period.  Infectious  diseases  always 
associated  more  particularly  with  the  densely  populated 
town  areas,  will  probably  attack  him  during  his  childhood, 
and  his  food  almost  to  a  certainty  will  from  time  to  time 
be  insufficient  in  quantity  or  unsuitable  in  quality. 

1919.  You  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  a  highly  coloured 
picture  of  tlie  conditions  of  childhood  among  great  num- 
bers of  the  class  from  which  factory  operatives  are  pro- 
vided ? — They  vary  so  much  in  different  cities.  That 
is  rather  understating  than  overstating  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Dundee,  for  instance. 

1920.  You  speak  with  a  special  knowledge  of  Newcastle? 
— And  of  Dundee  also.  I  have  had  three  years  experience 
as  an  inspector  in  Leeds,  and  I  was  in  East  Lancashire 
for  a  short  time.  I  was  five  years  in  Dundee  and  I  have 
been  three  years  in  Newcastle. 

1921.  We  heard  from  Di-.  Scott  that  Dundee  was  pro- 
l)ably  the  worst  town  in  )Scotland,  or  even  Great  Britain  ? 
—Yes,  I  could  give  you  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  that 
point,  because  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  operative 
<;lass  there. 

1922.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  half  time  ? — It  is  now 
reduced  to  1,200  or  1,300  children. 

1923.  That  is  considerable  ? — ^There  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  women  there — many  more  women  employed  than 
men. 

1924.  With  regard  to  half  time,  can  you  say  from 
your  knowledge  that  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  physi- 
cal development  ? — That  is  the  impression  I  gather  from 
my  experience  there,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  '^o  do  with 
it. 

1925.  You  confirm  what  Dr.  Scott  said  ?  —  ^"63  ;  but 
there  are  special  circumstances  why  these  children  should 
be  so  bad.  To  begin  with  it  is  usually  only  the  very  lowest 
class  of  child  who  is  sent  to  work  half  time,  jause  the 
parents  are  so  poor.  The  wealthier  parents  do  not  send  their 
children  to  work  until  thoy  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  so 
that  they  do  not  come  under  the  unhealthy  conditions  of 
factory  life  until  they  are  rather  further  advanced  in 
growth  and  development. 

1926.  Then  will  you  continue  your  description  of  the 
children  from  school  through  adolescence  ? — Yes.  White 
bread  and  tea  one  constantly  finds  supplied  to  growing 
children  and  to  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and  upwards, 
working  long  factory  hours  at  exhausting  duties.  That 
was  the  case  in  Dundee.  I  have  been  time  after  time 
in  the  houses  of  the  working  classes  there  during  the  meal 
hour  and  seen  them  have  bowls  of  tea  without  cream 
and  sometimes  without  milk,  and  wheaten  bread. 

1927.  And  strong  tea  which  has  stood  for  a  long  time  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  the  habitual  custom  there.  Immediately 
on  the  expiration  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
period,  fourteen  years  of  age,  this  child  will  commence 
to  labour  for  his  own  bread.  If  he  resides  in  a  textile 
district,  employment  at  relatively  good  wages  will  be 
readily  found  for  him,  but  the  hours  will  be  long,  fifty- 
five  per  week,  and  the  atmosphere  he  breathes  very  con- 
fined, perchance  also  dusty.  Employment  of  this  cha- 
racter, especially  if  carried  on  in  high  temperatures,  rarely 
fosters  growth  or  development ;  the  stunted  child  elong- 
ates sUghtly  in  time,  but  remains  very  thin,  loses  colour, 
the  muscles  remain  small,  especially  those  of  the  upper 
Umbs,  the  legs  are  inclined  to  become  bowed,  more  par- 
ticularly if  heavy  weights  have  to  be  habitually  carried, 
the  arch  of  the  foot  flattens  and  the  teeth  decay  rapidly. 

1928.  Are  these  effects  the  effects  of  factory  employ- 
ment under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  encouraged 
by  the  law  ? — These,  I  should  say,  are  largely  gathered  from 
my  experience  more  particularly  in  Dundee.  I  could  not 
speak  of  them  in  Newcastle  because  the  industries  there 
are  more  of  an  open  air  character  or  partially  so.  In  the 
shipyards  the  men  are  working  in  the  open-air  all  day. 

1929.  And  therefore  it  is  pursued  under  more  healthy 
conditions  ? — Yes,  in  the  jute  mills  and  the  flax  mills  in 
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Dundee ;  and  the  cotton  manufactories  in  Lancashire  and  jj,.  ^'ilgQn 

the  woollen  mills  in  Yorkshire,  this  is  very  much  the  con-  

dition  of  affairs. 

1930.  Youtlxink  the  recruiting  returns  indicate  the  effect 
upon  health  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  from  examining  them.  Hun- 
dreds of  factory  youths  answer  to  this  description,  and  an 
examination  of  the  Recruiting  General's  annual  reports  will 
confirm  my  statement.  Were  the  females  submitted  to  a 
corresponding  examination  they  would  be  found  little 
superior.  They  exhibit  the  same  shortness  of  stature, 
the  same  miserable  development,  and  they  possess  the 
same  sallow  cheeks  and  carious  teeth.  I  have  also  observed 
that  at  an  pge  when  girls  brought  up  under  wholesome 
conditions  usually  possess  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair, 
these  factory  girls  have  a  scanty  crop  which,  when  tied 
back  is  simply  a  wisp  or  "  rat's  tail." 

1931.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  whole  girls  resist  the  effect 
of  these  surroundings  better  than  men  ? — That  is  my  im- 
pression. I  weighed  and  measured  a  few  and  that  is  what 
I  gathered  at  the  time.  My  impression  is  that,  generally 
speaking,  females  withstand  the  evil  effects  of  adverse 
environment  sUghtly  better  than  males  from  birth  to  at 
least  maturity. 

1932.  Can  you  explain  this  ? — I  am  unable  adequately 
to  explain  this,  but  the  heavier  mortality  among  male  as 
against  female  infants  is  quite  recognised.  You  know 
these  facts  better  than  myself,  but  I  understand  that 
during  the  first  year  of  fife  the  statistics  show  there  are  a 
larger  number  of  deaths  amongst  males  than  amongst 
females,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  suppose  that  that 
dehcacy  continues  even  after  the  first  year.  During 
puberty,  girls  appear  to  shoot  upwards  and  develop 
rapidly  ;  they  seem  to  receive  a  stimulus  which  the  boys 
do  not  experience,  and  I  have  frequently  noticed  members 
of  one  family  brought  up  under  exactly  similar  conditions 
exhibit  marked  contrast  in  physique,  the  lads  being 
singularly  thin  and  undersized,  wliile  the  sisters  appear 
better  nourished  and  relatively  taller. 

1933.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  relation  of  em- 
ployment to  development  ? — The  character  of  employ- 
ment has  a  profound  effect  on  development,  as  it  covers  a 
considerable  period  of  the  growing  age  usually  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-one,  but  in  the  case  of  half-timers  it 
may  commence  as  early  as  the  age  of  twelve.  The  most 
unsuitable  class  of  occupation  has  been  described  ;  the 
most  beneficial,  perhaps,  is  farm  labouring,  after  that 
industries  partially  conducted  outsde,  such  as  ship- 
building, rope-making,  iron-rolhng,  quarrying,  and  fish- 
curing.  The  best  all-round  muscularly  developed  men  I 
have  me';  with  among  working  classes  are  undoubtedly 
navvies  ;  almost  without  exception  these  fellows  are 
country  bred  and  hail  chiefly  from  Ireland.  The  most 
powe  fully  built  are  I  think  West  Irishmen,  and  par- 
ticularly natives  of  County  Kerry. 

1934.  I  suppose  occupations  have  some  selective  effect  ? 
— Yes.  Occupations  have  a  powerfully  selective  effect, 
the  strongest  following  the  calhng  where  their  physical 
powers  will  have  the  maximum  advantages  in  wage 
earning,  and  the  weakest  drifting  to  those  where  their  lack 
of  vigour  will  tell  least  against  them.  Thus  one  finds 
splendid  men  working  as  navvies,  pig  iron  carriers,  that  is 
in  blast  furnaces,  bleaching  powder  packers — a  very 
trying  occupation,  one  of  the  most  trying,  T  should  think— 
cement  workers,  labourers  in  steel  plate  mills,  and  to  a 
shghtly  lesser  degree,  as  steel  smelters.  These  occupations 
are  not  only  exceedingly  arduous  but  throw  a  severe  strain 
on  the  powers  of  endurance  and  speedily  sift  out  the  ineffi- 
cients.  The  vast  majority  of  these  workers  are  country 
bred  and  have  grown  to  maturity  at  farm  or  outdoor 
work. 

1935.  Where  do  you  find  the  worst  types  ? — Persons 
of  poor  constitution,  or  suffering  from  shght  deformity, 
frequently  become  tailors  or  shoemakers,  and  the  great 
mass  of  ordinary  tradesmen  with  medium  development 
and  stamina  one  finds  working  as  joiners,  printers,  moulders 
and  fitters,  etc.  I  would  place  barbers,  clerks,  shop- 
assistants,  textile  operatives,  and  bakers,  etc.,  below 
ordinary  tradesmen  in  point  of  physique,  their  occupations 
not  being  of  a  character  to  foster  development ;  but  the 
very  poorest  are  met  with  in  the  lowest  paid  and  unskilled 
textile  operations,  as  casual  labourers,  and  occasionally 
in  potteries.  Personally  the  poorest  specimens  of  human- 
ity I  have  ever  seen,  both  men  and  women,  are  working 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Wilson.  preparing  and  spinning  departments  of  certain 

 Dundee  jute  mills.    There  are  special  reasons,  of  course, 

why  thej'  should  be  so  extraordinary  bad  there. 

1936.  Because  the  wages  are  poor  and  they  come  from 
the  very  poorest  class  ? — -Yes.  I  think  in  my  annual  re- 
port for  1900  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  I  made 
some  remarks  about  the  textile  industries  of  Dundee.  I 
could  give  particulars  of  169  boys  and  girls  that  I  weighed. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  the  number  of  half- timers  :  ''  By 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  chJldren  in  the  district  are 
employed  in  Dundee  itself,  the  number  engaged  outside 
being  relatively  small.  I  append  a  table  shewing  the  sub- 
stantial and  steady  decline  in  the  numbers  of  children 
working  in  Dundee  during  the  five  years  I  have  been  in 
the  district : — 

In  1896  there  were  2,793  children. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


2,617 
2,437 
2,135 
1,824 


I  believe  now  it  is  down  to  about  1,200.  "  If  this  reduc- 
tion continues  for  a  few  years  more,  child  labour  in  the 
staple  industry  wi  1  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  As  you 
are  aware,  I  have  remarked  j'ear  by  year  upon  the  poor 
physique  of  the  typical  Dundee  half-timer,  and  suggested 
certain  causes  for  this  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs. 
Many  of  these  cliildren  are  born  and  brought  up  in  single 
and  double-roomed  houses,  or  in  large  tenements,  where 
the  conditions  of  life  are  almost  as  unnatural  and  iniurious 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Overcrowding  often  exists, 
in  conjunction  with  general  squalor  and  intemperance  on 
the  part  of  one  or  both  parents.  Injudicious  and  unsuit- 
able feeding  during  the  susceptible  period  of  infancy, 
exposure  to  inclement  weather,  and  general  neglect  appear 
to  be  largest  the  cause  of  infantile  deaths,  as  the  children 
who  survive  seem  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  weak  consti- 
tutions throughout  life.  The  latter  class  are  often  very 
short  and  far  below  the  normal  standard  in  weight.  Un- 


doubtedl}^  factory  life,  althougli  not  specially  injurious 
to  workers  who  have  naturally  strong  constitutions  or  who 
commence  labom'  after  having  reached  maturity,  never- 
theless neither  fosters  growth  nor  development,  and  has  a 
distinctly  harmful  effect  on  undersized  or  badly  nourished 
young  persons.  Thus  I  have  frequently  conversed  with 
full-gro^vn  men  of  twenty  years  and  upwards  who  do  not 
stand  more  than  5  feet  or  5  feet  1  inch  in  height,  and  who 
scale  less  than  nine  stone.  These  men  have  not  the 
physical  strength  for  heavy  manual  labour,  or  indeed 
any  task  which  demand  prolonged  efforts,  but 
must  accept  unskilled  labourer's  wages  in  mills  or 
factories  all  their  hves."  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  men 
are  doing  women's  work  very  often.  They  get  from 
10s.  6d.  up  to  17s.  a  week.  "  Such  wages  are  usually 
very  small  and  quite  inadequate  to  support  a  wife  and 
family.  The  degeneracy  exhibited  in  males  is  similarly 
remarked  in  females,  but  in  a  slightlj^  lesser  degree.  The 
present  race  of  mill  workers  in  Dundee  are  the  descendants 
of  generations  of  operatives,  there  being  little  inter- 
marriage in  this  class  with  persons  of  rural  origin.  The 
operatives  in  the  surrounding  towns  of  Forfar,  Ai-broath, 
and  Brechin  are  taller  and  more  robust  looking  than 
their  colleagues  in  Dundee."  I  have  here  the  figures  of 
the  shildren  that  I  weighed  and  measured  : — "  Towards 
the  close  of  last  year  I  measured  169  boys  and  girls  and 
weighed  them,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  exact 
amount  of  degeneracy  as  compared  with  the  recognised 
normal  for  children  of  the  ages  specified.  The  heights- 
were  measured  in  stockings,  and  the  weights  include 
ordinary  ^iuter  clothing.  The  children  and  young 
persons  were  exclusivdy  employed  in  jute  mills  in  th& 
heart  of  Dundee,  and  were  taken  indiscriminately,  so  as- 
to  secure  as  far  as  possible  a  fair  average.  The  following 
are  the  results,  two  tables  being  ranged  alongside  for 
comparison,  selected  from  '  Treve's  Physical  Education,' 
and  (Holts)  treatise  (American  Authority)  on  '  Diseases 
of  Infancy  and  Cliildren.'  Assuming  that  the  figures 
given  by  these  to  be  approximately  normal,  the  Dunde© 
children  will  be  remarked  as  decidedly  deficient  in  both 
height  and  weight ;  indeed  the  contrast  is  remarkable." 


BOYS. 


Dundee. 

Treves. 

Holt. 

Age. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Ft. 

In. 

lbs. 

Ft. 

In. 

lbs. 

Ft.  In. 

lbs. 

11-12  years. 

4 

2 

62-8 

4 

72 

72-4 

12-13  „ 

4 

4-1 

68-5 

4 

76-7 

77-8 

13-14  „ 

4 

68-9 

4 

Si- 

82-6 

88-3 

14-15  „ 

4 

6 

70-5 

4 

ll 

72 

99-3 

GIRLS. 


Age. 


11-  12  yeaia. 

12-  13  „ 

13-  14  „ 

14-  15  „ 


Dundee. 

Treves. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Ft.  In. 

lbs. 

Ft.  In. 

lbs. 

4  Z\ 

63 

4  5 

68-1 

4  5 

68 

4  Ih 

76-4 

4  6i 

76 

4  9i 

87-2 

•     4  7| 

77-5 

4  Hi 

96-1 

Holt. 


Height. 


Ft-  In. 


Weight. 


lbs. 

70-3 

81-4 
91-2 
100-3 
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That  figure  of  62-8  lbs.  in  the  first  column  is  lower  than 
the  worst  children  in  Edinburgh,  according  to  the  Scotch 
Blue  Book.  The  figures  for  Dundee  all  contrast  very 
unfavourably  with  those  given  alongside.  Then  I  also 
give  some  figures  for  Brechin. 

1937.  It  appears  that  the  difference  grows  as  they  grow 
older  ? — Yes.  It  would  hardly  be  credited  that  the 
children  of  these  diminutive  dimensions  are  earning  their 
bread  at  laborious  work.  I  gave  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  children  are  brought  up  by  intemperate  parents. 

1938.  In  the  way  of  mal-nutrition  and  so  on.  It  is 
admitted  that  that  is  the  poorest  and  moat  ineffective 
class  in  Dundee  ;  it  is  not  the  average  type  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Dundee  ? — No,  it  is  typical  of  the  poorest.  I  do 
not  think  you  could  get  them  worse  than  that. 

1939.  You  have  considered  minor  causes  of  degeneracy 
as  well,  have  you  not  ? — Yes.  If  a  child  has  been  syste- 
matically ruined  from  birth  by  insufficient  and  unsuitable 
nourishment  in  infancy,  lack  of  fresh  air  while  asleep  and 
awake  in  the  helpless  period  of  existence,  and  no  means  of 
exercise  during  summer  or  winter,  but  that  afforded  by 
playing  about  the  staircase  of  a  densely  populated  city 
tenement,  it  is  obvious  that  a  frame  so  stunted  even  under 
the  most  favourable  subsequent  environment  can  rarely 
attain  to  the  standard  of  height,  weight  and  vigour  which 
nature  intended.  I  mention  that  because  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  very  poor  of  a  city  will  know  that  young 
children  are  rarely  carried  out  and  aired  as  they  are  among 
better  class  people.  Until  a  child  is  able  to  creep  about, 
or  get  outside  itself  it  gets  very  little  fresh  air. 

1940.  What  sort  of  tenements  do  the  people  in  Dundee 
occupy  ? — There  are  a  great  number  of  single  room 
tenements  and  two  room  tenements  in  Dundee  and  big 
blocks. 

1941.  Blocks  which  are  perhaps  in  some  respects  no 
more  healthy  than  the  others  ? — A  great  many  of  those 
have  no  privy  accommodation  at  all  except  a  common 
one  in  the  yard. 

1942.  What  are  the  municipal  authorities  about  in 
Dundee  to  permit  that  ?  You  have  the  same  laws  in 
Scotland  by  which  the  local  authorities  can  enforce  a 
remedy  for  these  things  if  they  choose  ? — Yes.  They  are 
better  perhaps  than  they  used  to  be. 

1943.  Are  they  doing  much  in  the  way  of  progress  ? — 
When  I  left  they  were  making  a  little  progress. 

1944.  You  have  Uved  there  some  time  ? — Yes,  five 
years,  but  in  that  respect  they  are  still  very  bad.  Among 
the  minor  causes  of  degeneracy  I  would  include  excessive 
cigarette  smoking,  a  habit  which  is  vastly  commoner 
than  it  was  even  a  few  years  ago  among  very  young  boys. 
When  I  went  to  Dundee  in  1895  there  was  very  httle 
cigarette  smoking  amongst  young  factory  lads. 

1945.  Do  you  think  cigarette  smoking  brings  intemper- 
ance in  its  train  very  often  by  creating  a  sensation  of 
thirst ;  would  you  connect  the  two  at  all  ? — I  beUeve  the 
two  might  be  connected,  but  this  cigarette  smoking 
which  I  noticed  was  amongst  very  young  boys,  eleven, 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  class  of  boys  who  do 
not  drink,  although  you  get  lads  of  fifteen  and  girls  of 
fifteen  and  upwards  drinking  in  Dundee  and  getting  in- 
toxicated. I  have  frequently  seen  them  intoxicated  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age — quite  helpless.  Early 
intemperance  commencing  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  in- 
sufficient sleep  from  infancy  to  maturity  is  an  important 
item. 

1946.  That  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  conditions 
in  which  they  Uve  ? — It  is  to  a  very  large  extent. 

1947.  Where  there  are  single  tenements  or  two  room 
tenements  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  always  noise  and  fuss  going 
on,  and  then  in  the  morning  the  parents  are  getting  up  to 
work  and  they  disturb  the  children.  The  children  are 
running  about  the  streets  till  9  and  10  o'clock  at  night 
in  the  slums  of  most  towns.  This  latter  statement  is  im- 
portant and  can  be  easily  verified  by  a  study  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  large  cities.  It  is  difficult  to  accoimt  for  the 
subtle  effect  of  fresh  air,  but  it  has  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence on  the  health  and  growth  of  children,  and  un- 
doubtedly also  so  has  sunlight.  Both  these  necessaries 
are  largely  denied  the  very  poor,  the  child  breathes  an 
impure  atmosphere  at  home,  at  school  and  in  the  factory. 

1948.  Is  it  the  case  at  school  ? — The   air  analyses  of 
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schools  which  I  have  seen  reveal  a  very  bad  state  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
affairs.   

1949.  But  that  is  from  preventable  causes  and  so  also 
in  the  factory  ? — Even  though  there  is  not  a  very  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air  there  are  pro- 
bably other  influences  at  work,  such  as  organic  matter 
expired  from  the  lungs  and  emanating  from  the  skin. 

1950.  Noxious  dust  and  so  on  ? — Yes.  which  do  not 
benefit  a  susceptible  young  creature.  For  nearly  six 
months  in  the  year  he  goes  to  work  in  the  dark  and  re- 
turns in  the  dark,  that  is  literally  true — his  only  experi- 
ence of  sunshine  being  limited  to  tiie  brief  Saturday  after- 
noon and  Sunday.  I  have  hardly  touched  on  the  question 
of  general  health,  but  my  investigations  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  sickness  is  far  more  prevalent  among  the  very 
poor  than  in  any  other  class,  and  their  powers  of  resist- 
ing cold  and  high  temperatures  correspondingly  lessened. 

1951.  Now  we  come  to  the  important  question:  Is  de- 
generacy progressive  ?  that  is  to  say,  are  the  conditions 
which  no  doubt  make  for  the  increase  of  degeneracy  being 
gradually  brought  under  control  by  ameliorative 
tendencies  or  otherwise  ? — I  am  in  great  difficulty  in 
answering  that  question.  I  have  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  about  it  since  I  prei">ared  mj-  evidence.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  physical  degeneracy  is  progressive. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  lowest  forms  die  out,  not 
through  sterility,  but  the  offspring  are  too  feeble  to  sur- 
vive the  first  year  or  so  of  life. 

1952.  What  does  that  suspicion  rest  on,  have  you  any 
direct  information  on  the  subject  ? — When  I  was  in 
Dundee  I  had  a  good  many  conversations  with  parents 
of  children  working  in  factories,  and  it  was  quite  a  common 
thing  to  find  a  woman  had  had  as  many  as  thirteen  children 
and  had  lost  eleven  or  twelve  out  of  that  number,  Ln  some 
cases  the  whole  of  them.  It  was  quite  a  common  thing 
for  a  woman  to  have  had  seven  and  lost  five.  The  infantile 
death  rate  in  certain  of  the  worse  parts  of  Dundee  was 
extraordinarily  high. 

1953.  Do  you  know  how  many  per  thousand  it  came 
to  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say  now  but  it  was  comparable 
with  some  of  the  Lancashire  towns.  There  are  certain 
areas  in  the  town  in  which  it  was  far  higher  than  for  the 
whole  town,  infinitely  higher.  I  myself  have  seen  children 
who  have  subsequently  died  in  Dundee  lying  very  ill, 
wasted,  over  and  over  again.  I  have  seen  the  operative 
causes  at  work  very  distinctly,  where  the  mother  was  in- 
temperate and  giving  the  infant  almost  no  nourishment.  I 
have  no  doubt  however  that  the  number  of  inefficients  and 
undersized  men  and  women  are  rapidly  increasing,  owing 
to  the  greater  proportion  of  the  population  being  bred  in 
unwholesome  environment  and  nourished  on  unnatural 
foods.  What  I  mean  is  that  tliere  are  a  larger  number  of 
the  population  now  born  and  bred  in  towns  and  brought 
up  in  more  or  less  unnatural  conditions.  They  are  not 
necessarily  really  unhealthy  people  or  unsuitable  for  work, 
but  they  are  not  so  big  as  if  they  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  country. 

]  95 ) .  You  attach  some  weight  to  the  increasing  know- 
ledge of  hygiene  and  so  on,  and  the  greater  sanitary 
precautions  which  are  taken.  I  suppose  the  organisation 
pf  sanitarj'  appliances  is  higher  in  the  town  than  in  the 
country  ? — I  understand  thai,  tinned  milk  is  vastly  more 
used  by  the  working  classes  now  than  a  few  jears  ago. 
Its  use  is  enormously  increasing  in  Dundee  and  the  New- 
castle district,  and  there  are  about  a  million  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  latter  city  now. 

1955.  Do  many  of  the  parents  get  access  to  a  decent 
supply  of  fresh  milk  ? — The  impression  1  have  at  Tjnessde 
is  that  fresh  milk  is  becoming  too  costly  for  them.  Et 
seems  to  me  that  that  factor  is  at  work. 

195fi.  Thei-e  is  no  municipal  or  charitable  organisation, 
upon  a  more  or  less  comm'^rcial  basis  by  which  they  can 
obtain  it,  is  there  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  With  the 
rural  depopulation  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  number  of  stroner  country  bred  men  and  women  who 
in  jears  past  have  helped  materiaily  to  maintain  a  healthy 
stock  bv  intermarriage  v/ith  town  dwel!'i.-<. 

!957.  Have  \ou  formed  any  oj'inicn  as  to  how  far  tne 
evil  mfluences  which  you  have  described  can  be  counter- 
acted, mitigated  ?  -  It  is  a  very  big  question.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

]958.  Would  you  like  to  see  stronger  municipal  action 
tak'=>n  ?  Do  you  think  that  educating  the  rising  generadoa 
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Mr.  fVilson.  '^^  parents  to  a  better  kno'^leage  of  their  dutie?  would  do 

 it  ? — T  would  certainly  say  the  senior  girls  av  srhool  ought 

to  be  taught  how  to  wash  and  bathe  a  cliila,  how  to  i  lopn 
the  feeding  bottles,  and  what  is  wholesome  and  "hnt  is 
unwholesome  food  for  children.  It  struck  me  that  the 
want  of  that  knowledge  in  Dundee  was  very  marked.  You 
will  find  quite  young  girls  becoming  mothers  there  who 
have  not  the  lea'==t  idea  of  what  to  do  or  how  to  nourish 
a  child. 

1959.  Would  you  regard  this  as  a  proper  ideal  in  the 
instruction  of  girls,  "  A  course  of  instruction  should  be 
given  to  the  older  girls  in  school  ia  the  practical  tendance 
and  feeding  of  young  children  and  in  the  practice  of  house- 
hold cleanliness.  Such  a  course  would  embrace  the  choice 
of  milk  supply,  the  sterihzation  and  storage  of  milk, 
the  preparation  of  the  infants'  food,  the  management 
of  the  infant  as  regards  dress,  cleanliness  and  simple 
elements,  proper  mode  of  cleaning  the  house  and  so  forth  ?" 
— Yes,  but  a  child  is  almost  too  young  to  benefit  by  that 

1960.  A  child  of  fourteen  ? — Yes,  she  seems  to  forget  it. 
After  she  leaves  school  she  goes  to  work  in  a  factor}',  and 
by  the  time  she  becomes  a  mother  she  forgets  it. 

1961.  The  factory  occupation  tends  to  denaturalise 
women  rather  ? — Yes.  I  believe  she  would  acquire  some 
of  it,  and  it  would  be  in  the  right  direction — she  would  not 
be  totally  ignorant. 

1962.  We  were  furnished  the  other  day  with  a  return  of 
the  number  of  women  working  in  factories.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  departments  of  the  Home  Office 
to  give  us  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  the  male  population 
working  in  factories  ? — Yes,  statistics  are  almost  ready 
for  1901.  I  do  not  think  they  can  give  you  the  num- 
ber of  married  women,  but  they  wiU  give  you  the  male  and 
female. 

1963.  We  know  there  are  not  statistics  about  married 
women.  You  saj-,  in  the  course  of  your  experience,  that 
the  conditions  of  factory  Hfe  have  very  considerably 
improved  ? — Yes,  in  certain  directions  they  have  advanced 
very  much,  but  that  has  been  more  in  combatting  the 
effects  of  dangerous  trades,  and,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
these  dangerous  trades  only  affect  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  working  population. 

196-i.  Has  much  been  done  to  improve  the  general  sani- 
tary conditions  of  factory  work  ? — There  has  been  some 
advance,  but  still  it  has  not  been  great. 

1965.  You  do  not  think  legislative  interference  has  by 
any  means  reached  its  maximum  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
has.  To  take  a  concrete  instance  of  a  child  in  a  textile 
factory,  it  is  the  long  hours  in  a  high  temperature,  breathing 
a  somewhat  impure  air,  which  tend  against  its  general 
health  more  than  anything  else,  I  think  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  you  would  overcome  that  unless  you  shorten  the 
hours  of  labour.  The  child  starts  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  works  till  six  at  night,  and  the  only  opportunity 
he  has  of  getting  fresh  air  comes  after  that,  and  in  winter 
time  that  is  not  mucli. 

1966.  It  does  not  work  twelve  hours,  surely  ? — It  has 
twelve  hours. with  two  hours  off  for  meals,  except  Saturday. 
And  along  with  those  long  hours,  of  course,  to  begin  with, 
the  child  is  physically  small,  and  its  food  during  its  growth 
is  frequently  poor. 

1967.  Does  your  experience  as  a  factory  inspector  sug- 
gest to  you  any  change  in  the  law  which  you  think  would 
further  the  cause  of  public  health  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
the  Factory  Act  is  the  proper  weapon  to  attack  the  ques- 
tion mth.  I  am  afraid  the  problem  must  be  attacked 
from  the  outset — the  cliild's  birth.  It  would  have  to 
be  applied  to  the  parent  in  the  home.  I  quite  agree  with 
wliat  I  heard  the  last  witness  sav — that  the  first  years  of 
life  are  the  most  important,  and  especially  the  first  year 
of  life.  I  have  noticed  the  cliildren  boarded  out,  who  have 
been  sent  to  a  little  place  called  Tomintoul  in  the  High- 
lands of  Banffsliire.  You  could  pick  out  those  children 
who  have  come  from  the  slums  of  Glasgow,  although  they 
have  been  living  there  on  exactly  the  same  class  of  food 
as  the  local  children  ;  they  have  retained  that  pinched 
appearance  which  is  characteristic  of  slum  children.  I 
think  also  one  might  get  useful  information  from  industrial 
school  children.  I  believe  everything  is  done  for  their 
benefit,  yet  I  question  whether  they  arc  quite  so  big  and 
strong  as  children  bom  and  brought  up  under  the 
healthiest  of  conditions,  because  the  mischief  is  done  before 
they  go  to  these  institutions. 


1968.  A  good  deal  is  done  to  counteract  it  ? — I  may  say 
I  have  some  more  figures,  if  youwant  them,  of  some  men  I 
measured  at  Tyneside,  some  navvies  and  outdoor  workers, 
and  I  mention  cement  work  as  being  an  instance  of 
an  industry  where  the  duties  are  so  exhausting  and 
arduous  that  only  the  most  powerful  men  can  stand  them. 
They  have  found  that  the  only  fellows  that  can  do  that 
kind  of  work  seem  to  be  outdoor  brought  up  men^ 
especially  Irish  navvies.  Town  men  cannot  do  it. 
They  simjily  are  physically  unable  to  do  it.  It  is  a 
pretty  severe  test  to  put  a  man  to,  of  course,  and  only 
applies  to  certain  works. 

1939.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two  bearmg  upon  tliis  tendency  to  migration  from  country 
to  town,  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes.  I  understood  you  to  say,  and  what  you  say  con- 
firms that  which  we  have  heard  from  other  witnesses^ 
that  country-bred  people  of  both  sexes  are  much  more 
robust  than  those  who  are  bred  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

1970.  That  is  your  experience  ?— Yes,  certainly  it  is. 

1971.  The  effect,  of  course,  of  the  migration  of  so  many 
of  the  best  of  the  country-bred  folks  to  the  town  deterior- 
ates the  country  population  considerably,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

1972.  I  mean  to  say  their  best  blood  goes  to  the  town  ? — 
Yes,  probably  it  does. 

1973.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  the  country  popu- 
lation becomes  deteriorated,  do  you  tliink  ? — Yes.  On 
the  question  of  food,  the  quality  of  the  food  is  changing, 
I  believe,  as  it  has  changed  in  the  towns.  From  my 
experience  of  farm  labourers  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
I  know  they  get  vastly  different  food  from  what  they  got. 
when  I  was  a  boy. 

1974.  Do  you  mean  better  food  ? — No,  it  is  more- 
expensive,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  better.  For  in- 
stance, some  of  the  best  built  men  I  have  ever  seen 
are  working  on  the  Sj)ey  salmon  fishing,  their  food  as  chil- 
dren has  been  oatmeal  and  milk  and  cheese,  a  httle  butter„ 
meat  perhaps  only  once  a  week  ;  at  present  they  are  work- 
ing twelve  hour  spells  on  night  and  day  shifts,  are  out 
in  all  weathers,  and  have  very  hard  work.  They  have 
broth  in  the  morning  before  they  go  out,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  oatcakes  and  cheese  with  some  milk,  and  at 
night  when  they  come  home  they  ha  ve  a  large  soup-plate  of 
porridge.  After  that  they  may  have  one  boiled  egg  and. 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  some  bread,  jam,  or  cheese.  That  is- 
their  diet,  pretty  much,  from  one  week's  end  to  another, 
except  that  on  Saturday  they  may  have  Scotch  broth  witk 
boiled  meat  in  it.  In  place  of  porridge  they  may  vary- 
with  mashed  potatoes,  rice,  pea,  or  potato  soup. 

1975.  The  reason  I  am  putting  this  question  is  that 
whilst  the  best  blood  of  the  country  migrates  into  the 
town  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  hand  the  domestie 
servants,  when  they  are  taken  ill,  and  people  when  they 
become  too  old  to  Avork,  return  to  the  country  to  die  ? — 
I  believe  so,  to  some  extent. 

1976.  Do  j'ou  think  that  that,  to  some  extent,  is  the 
cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  country  population — 
it  is  believed  to  be  so  generally,  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  your  experience  ? — Do  you  mean  as  affect- 
ing the  death-rate  ? 

1977.  No,  the  general  physique.  Of  course,  eventu- 
alljr  it  affects  the  death  returns,  but  I  was  not  referring 
to  those  ? — If  you  mean  that  the  strongest  men,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  leave  the  country  districts  to  go  into 
the  towns  where  their  abilities  will  benefit  them,  I  agree 
with  you. 

1978.  That  is  unquestionable  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  noticed 
cripples  and  imbeciles,  and  that  sort  of  people,  are  left  about 
country  villages. 

1979.  They  are  ? — Yes,  I  have  often  noticed  that. 

1980.  So  that  in  both  ways  the  country  population 
stands  to  become  deteriorated  ? — Yes,  and  yet,  of  course, 
you  cannot  really  point  your  finger  and  say  that  the 
country  population  are  smaller  than  they  used  to  be. 

1981.  Speaking  now  of  the  town  populations,  more 
especially  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  town  populations, 
do  you  think  that  they  are  deteriorated,  as  compared  with 
what  they  were,  say  twenty  years  ago — the  dregs— I  do 
not  wish  to  use  an  unkind  term,  but  the  lowest  class  ? — 
I  am  hardly  old  enough  to  give  a  really  valuable  opinion. 
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1982.  Say,  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  worse  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  very  small  old  men  I  have 
seen,  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  worse. 

198.3.  My  reason  for  wishing  to  get  this  opinion  from 
you,  since  your  experience  is  large  and  valuable,  is  this : 
that  there  has  been  in  England  at  any  rate  for  some  time 
past,  a  generally  expressed  oj)inion  that  there  is  physical 
deterioration  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  population, 
and  it  is  very  important  to  this  Committee  that  we  should 
know  from  gentlemen  like  yourself,  who  have  had  a  large 
and  varied  experience,  whether  that  is  the  case  ? — I  cer- 
tainly think  that  there  is  deterioration  from  the  type  of 
people  that  used  to  live  in  the  country  districts — I  cer- 
tainly think  that,  but  if  you  get  down  to  a  certain  level, 
I  question  whether  it  gets  worse. 

1984.  Taking  the  population  as  a  whole,  and  not  divid- 
ing them  into  country  and  town,  do  you  think  there  has 
been  deterioration  amongst  the  poorest  class  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — Most  undoubtedly. 

1985.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  a  i>rogressive  deteriora- 
tion— it  is  very  important  that  we  should  get  to  know 
this  ? — I  would  rather  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by 
"  progressive "  ?  Do  you  mean  that  the  off-spring  of 
a  father  gets  worse  than  the  father,  and  so  on — that  the 
race  gradually  deteriorates  ? 

1986.  No,  I  mean  this — taking  the  whole  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  country,  do  you  think,  or  do  you  not  think, 
there  is  a  progressive  physical  deterioration  in  their  con- 
dition ? — Yes,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I  certainly  think 
there  is  progressive  deterioration — I  mean  as  soon  as  a 
couple  come  in  from  the  country  and  have  children,  those 
children  will  not  be  so  good  as  the  parents.  I  have  re- 
marked that  over  and  over  again.  I  have  seen  pig-iron 
carriers,  blast-furnacemen,  coming  over  from  Ireland 
with  their  Irish  wives,  and  I  have  looked  at  their  children, 
and  not  always,  but  as  a  rule,  the  father  is  a  big  man  and 
the  son  is  a  smaller  man.  City  life  seems  to  tell  at  once, 
even  though  the  race  characteristics  are  transmitted. 

1987.  Taking  the  country  generally,  and  without  dis- 
tinction of  town  and  country,  do  you  think  that  the 
labouring  clasFes  in  the  entire  population  are  deteriorat- 
ing ? — I  find  a  difficulty  in  answering  the  question  unless 
I  divide  the  classes.  Among  the  purely  rural  artisans 
there  appears  to  be  very  little  degeneracy,  but  among  the 
town  workers,  who  after  all  constitute  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  our  industrial  population,  there  is  a  marked 
deterioration  going  on,  becoming  more  accentuated  the 
lower  one  descends  the  social  scale,  and  I  have  no  evidence 
pointing  to  the  younger  generation  being  in  any  way 
superior  to  their  fathers,  but  the  reverse.  I  qualify  this 
statement  by  observing  that  possibly  the  very  lowest 
types  are  disappearing,  but  against  this  I  notice  a  more 
general  degeneracy  affecting  an  increasing  number  of 
working  people  both  male  and  female. 

1988.  I  may  tell  you — I  think  I  am  entitled  to  do  this 
— that  as  regards  the  evidence  which  we  have  had  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case,  namely 
that  there  is  not  only  no  progressive  physical  deteriora- 
tion, but  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  reverse,  evidence 
of  an  improvement ;  is  that  in  agreement  with  your  own 
experience  ? — I  believe  myself  that  the  worst  types  are 
dying  out.  Perhaps  the  very  poor  specimens  in  towns 
are  getting  fewer.  '  But  there  is  a  very  much  larger  number 
of  men  in  industrial  cities,  varying  in  height  from  5  ft. 
1  in.  to  5  ft.  5  ins.,  than  you  find  in  the  rural  districts — 
a  very  much  larger  proportion. 

1989.  (Mr.  Legge.)  But  are  there  more  to-day  in  any 
particular  town  ?  Is  the  proportion  of  those  under- 
sized men  from  5  ft.  1  in.  to  5  ft.  5  ins.  greater  to-day  in 
any  particular  town  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  ? — I  think 
it  is.  There  has  been  such  an  enormous  migration  into 
these  towns  from  the  rural  districts. 

1990.  But  that  is  an  impression.  You  would  natur- 
ally expect  to  find  that.  But  have  you  any  observations 
upon  which  you  can  base  that  opinion  ? — I  have  had  300  or 
400  men  in  iron-works  in  Hartlepool  through  my  hands, 
and  it  was  astonishing  to  find  the  small  proportion 
of  town- bred  men  there  were  among  them  ;  they  were 
nearly  all  country-bred  men,  because  the  work  was  so 
hard  that  town-bred  men  do  not  readily  take  to  it. 

1991.  {Colonel  Fox.)  -Just  now  you  admitted  that  the 
country  folk,  both  men  and  women,  do  migrate  into  the 
town  ;  they  are  healthy  and  strong  people  ? — Yes. 


1992.  Would  not  that  tend  to  improve  the  breed,  the  Mr.  Wilson. 

population  of  the  towns  ;  would  not  that  tend  to  improve  

the  physique  of  the  to^vns  ? — I  say  that  when  their  children 

come  into  the  world  in  the  towns,  they  do  not  compare 
favourably  with  the  corresponding  children  in  the  country 
because  the  unsuitable  environment  tells  on  them  at  once. 

1993.  But  the  town  people  would  intermarry  without 
fresh  blood  being  brought  in,  and  would  not  the  effect  of 
strong  men  and  women  coming  in  from  the  country 
naturally  tend  to  improve  the  physique  of  the  population  ? 
— Yes  it  tends  to  keep  it  up,  but  what  I  wish  to  say  is,  in 
my  opinion  tlfere  i^  a  much  larger  proportion  of  undersized 
men  and  women  in  the  country  to-day  than  there  was 
some  years  ago,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  much 
larger  niftnber  of  people  engaged  in  industrial  work,  and 
especially  in  town  industrial  work.  I  understood  by  the 
word  "  progressive "  that  it  was  meant  going  from 
generation  to  generation,  getting  worse  and  worse. 

1994.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
factory  life  you  have  had  a  considerable  experience  1 — 
Yes,  I  have  been  in  the  Factory  Department  twelve  years. 

1995.  In   factories   and  workshops  ?- -Yes,  inspecting 
them. 

1996.  Do  you  think  amongst  girls  approaching  puberty 
the  tendency  of  fife  in  factories  is  to  produce  laxity  of 
morals  ? — It  is  rather  a  wide  question  and  it  varies  in 
different  centres  and  in  different  industries.  I  should 
say  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
foremen  who  are  in  charge  of  the  department  in  which  the 
the  girls  work.  I  have  known  mills  which  had  a  very  bad 
name  because  they  had  rather  a  low  lot  of  foremen  there, 
probably  immoral  foremen  who  had  immoral  relations 
with  some  of  the  women,  and  in  that  way  no  decent  girl 
would  go  near  the  place.  There  were  other  works  where 
they  were  strictly  looked  after  and  I  cannot  say  that  there 
was  any  particularly  immorality  in  them. 

1997.  You  think  it  is  a  question  of  management  ?— To  a 
very  large  extent. 

1998.  Do  you  know  whether  the  proportion  of  illegiti- 
macy among  the  factory  girls  is  higher  than  among  the 
general  population  ? — That  I  cannot  say.  In  Dundee 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  then  there  was  such 
an  immense  amount  there  of  couples  living  together  who 
were  unmarried.  It  was  an  extremely  common  thing 
there,  but  confined  I  may  say  to  only  the  lowest  classes  of 
workers. 

1999.  With  regard  to  infant  mortahty  have  you  taken 
note  of  that  ?— Yes.  I  consider  that  is  an  important 
thing.  You  generally  find  it  is  associated  with  degeneracy, 
I  think. 

2000.  The  Chairman  asked  you  a  question  as  to  infant 
mortality  in  Dundee:  do  you  remember  anything  approach- 
ing the  figures  which  have  been  reached  of  recent  years, 
taking  the  normal  for  England  and  Wales  at  something 
like  150  ? — My  recollection  is  that  Dundee  runs  from  170 
to  180. 

2001.  It  is  distinctly  high  ? — Yes,  and  the  real  evils  are 
masked  by  the  fact  that  the  very  healthy  suburbs  of 
Dundee  are  included.  I  think  taking  the  very  worst 
areas  I  found  they  were  eight  times  as  bad  as  outside,  but 
I  do  not  wash  you  to  take  that  as  certain. 

2002.  {Mr.  Legge.)    You  may  correct  that  if  necessary  ? 
Yes,  if  it  is  possible. 

2003.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Do  you  know  of  any  other  town 
in  Scotland  where  the  infant  mortahty  is  markedly  higher  ? 
— No,  Dundee  is  unique.  There  is  a  different  class  of 
working  people  there  from  any  other  district. 

2004.  You  think  there  are  no  worse  spots  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  The  working  population  which  I  referred  to 
to-day  are  not  really  Scotch,  they  are  a  mixture  of  Scotch 
and  Irish,  and  a  very  degenerate  lot  of  Irish  at  that.  The 
real  Scotch  operatives  are  a  better  class  and  the  weavers 
are  distinctly  superior  women  ;  it  is  the  spinners  and  hands 
in  the  preparing  departments  who  are  the  worst  as  a  rule. 

2005.  Do  you  think  a  fair  amount  of  attention  is  given 
by  mothers  to  young  children  in  Dundee  compared  with 
other  towns  you  know  ? — In  Dundee  the  attention  is 
shockingly  bad,  among  the  lower  operatives. 

2006.  Is  it  because  mothers  leave  their  children  at  an 
early  age  ? — Yes.  They  nearly  all  work  at  the  factories 
there.    They  send  their  children  out  to  neighbours  to 
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Mr.  Wilao7i.  ^ook  after  and  the  children  of  course  are  not  properly 
 cared  for. 

2007.  Is  there  any  legal  restriction  of  the  time  after 
confinement  in  which  the  mother  may  return  ? — One 
month  in  the  Factory  Act,  but  it  is  difficult  to  administer 
that  because  a  woman  can  say  it  is  a  montii  since  the  child 
was  born  and  you  cannot  verify  it.  at  least  it  is  difficult 
in  every  case,  and  the  women  remain  in  the  factory  up 
to  the  very  last  moment. 

2008.  Till  just  before  their  confinement  ? — Yes,  it  was 
disgusting  to  see  them. 

2009.  The  law  has  not  been  altered  in  that  respect  in 
regard  to  the  period  before  confinement  ? — No. 

2010.  The  period  before  child-birth  has  not  been 
interfered  with  ? — No.  I  have  had  anonymous  complaints 
from  workers  in  factories  complaining  of  young  girls  being 
associated  with  women  in  that  advanced  condition,  but 
of  course  we  could  do  nothing. 

2011.  {Mr.  Legge.)  You  have  a  very  strong  opinion  as 
to  the  superior  physique  of  country  bred  children  and  men 
to  town  bred  ? — I  have. 

2012.  Are  you  aware  of  any  statistics  which  throw  any 
definite  light  on  that  point  ? — Practically  what  I  have  got 
myself,  but  I  may  say  I  have  looked  at  that  thing  pretty 
carefully  for  years,  and  I  have  constantly  contrasted  the 
countrymen  with  men  working  alongside  them  and  noted 
the  difference. 

2013.  Have  you,  for  instance,  compared  the  two,  class 
foi  class  ? — Yes. 

2014.  Do  you  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  tinker 
children  of  Scotland  are  physically  better  than  those 
Edinburgh  children  who  formed  the  subject  of  a  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  physical  education  ? — I  have 
seen  so  very  few  of  these  tinker  children  that  I  c?  ild  not 
say. 

2015.  You  know,  at  any  rate,  the  class  is  a  considerable 
class  in  Scotland  ? — -Yes.  But  you  only  see  two  or  three 
at  a  time.    They  look  very  healthy. 

2013.  They  are  the  slu  n  children  of  the  country  ?  — 
Yes.  They  look  very  healthy  and  brown,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  very  big  ;  but  I  would  not  give  an 
opinion  on  that. 

2017.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  rural  districts  in 
England  ? — Some  of  them — -Yorkshire  and  the  northern 
counties. 

2018.  You  do  not  know  Dorsetshire  and  the  eastern 
counties.— No. 

2019.  You  cannot  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  class  in  Scotland  corresponding  to  the  agricultural 
labourer  class  in  England  ? — -Judging  from  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  which  I  have  come  across  in  cement 
works  and  heavy  iron  works  in  the  north,  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  men  are  fine  big  fellows,  almost  as  big  as  the 
Irishmen,  but  not  quite. 

202).  You  mean  agricultural  labourers  ? — Yes,  those 
that  come  up  there  to  work  in  the  iron  works  at  any 
rate.    They  are  not  at  all  bad  fellows. 

2021.  But  still  you  would  ba  surprised  to  learn  that 
according  to  the  census  of  the  Anthropometric  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association,  which  published  a  valu- 
able report  from  1882  to  1884,  the  physique  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  country  did  not  show  any  very  great  saparior- 
ity  over  that  of  corresponding  classes  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

2022.  For  instance  the  artisan  in  towns  is  pretty  well 
up  to  the  decent  agricultural  labourer  in  the  country  ? — 
I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that  now.  I  am  certainly 
prepared  to  believe  that  you  will  not  find  that  now.  In 
the  figures  you  are  speaking  of  I  think  the  lowest  were 
in  a  county  in  the  south  of  England,  while  the  agricultural 
workers  in  Galloway  were  amongst  the  best. 

2023.  Kjiowing  both  countries  I  myself  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  rural  population  of  Scotland,  setting 
aside  the  tinker  class,  is  distinctly  superior  to  the  rural 
population  in  England  in  physique,  but  that  is  a  mere 
impression.  You  think  it  would  be  valuable  then  to 
collect  comparative  statistics  of  this  definite  sort  ? — I  do 
indeed.    It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  thing  you  must 


have  if  you  are  going  to  find  out  the  facts.  T  think  you 
must  have  that  done.  You  could  do  a  good  deal  by  train- 
ing yourself  to  observe  in  the  same  way  that  a  farmer 
can  judge  of  the  weight  of  a  cow.  By  experience,  you 
could  do  a  great  deal  to  train  your  eye  to  estimate  the 
size  of  a  man,  and  if  you  do  that  for  a  period  of  years 
you  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  size  of  people  you  are  meeting. 

2024.  I  think  there  are  great  dangers  in  depending  on 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  I  think  one's  condition  for 
observing  differs  so  much  from  day  to  day  and  before  and 
after  a  meaL  However,  you  agree  in  the  advantage  of 
having  some  method  of  collecting  com.parative  statistics  ? 
—I  do. 

2025.  And  as  regards  your  work  a  good  deal  could  be 
done  by  operating  through  you  inspectors,  if  you  had  the 
time,  and  the  certifying  surgeons  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
They  are  distributed  all  over  the  country  and  might  do 
a  great  deal.  I  myself  had  a  weighing  machine  :  I  ar- 
ranged a  spring  balance  on  to  which  a  man  could  hang 
and  in  that  way  I  have  taken  the  weight  of  as  many  as 
100  or  150  men  in  an  hour  or  two. 

202fi.  What  is  the  absolute  minimum  of  detail  which 
it  would  be  useful  to  call  for :  I  suppose  you  would  like 
h  ight  ?— Yes. 

2027.  Do  you  tliink  it  worth  wliile  to  have  the  weight  ? 
— Yes,  because  the  weight  includes  development  to  a 
large  extent. 

2028.  And  the  chest  ? — The  chest  measurement  would 
h'i  very  useful,  but  of  course  it  takes  a  great  deal  more 
tim^.  You  can  weigh  and  measure  a  man  in  a  few  min- 
utes, but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  take  his  chest  measure- 
ment. 

2029.  What  about  grip  ? — I  do  not  know  that  that  is 
of  so  much  importance. 

2030.  The  Belgians  in  their  great  enquiry  about  linen 
worke  s  made  a  special  point  of  this  grip  ? — Yes. 

2031.  {Cohnd  Fox.)  And  in  addition  to  this  they  test 
the  power  of  the  back,  arms,  and  legs,  I  saw  their 
anthropometric  measurements  the  other  day  and  they  are 
too  complicated. 

2032.  [Mr.  Legge.)  What  about  the  reactionary 
movement  tests,  the  object  "of  which  is  to  see 
how  long  it  is  before  a  person  actually  does  act 
on  an  impulse  given  !  Would  you  attach  much  import- 
ance to  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  most  important  tiling  for  the  working 
population  is  that  they  shall  have  good  sound  health, 
that  they  shall  be  fit  for  the  work  they  have  to  do  daily, 
and  that  they  should  have  endurance.  That  is  the  great 
test  I  think,  and  that  is  the  thing  which  seems  to  be  weeding 
out  the  ineffieients  just  now.  I  can  give  you  a  concrete 
instance  of  want  of  endurance.  In  a  certain  operation 
in  cement  making  the  material  has  to  be  put  in  bar- 
rows and  wheeled  away.  It  is  hard  work,  but  in  addition 
to  that  the  men  are  working  on  hot  stone  slabs  of  a  high 
temperature  which  tends  to  make  a  man  rather  faint, 
almost  sick,  and  it  has  been  found  that  townsmen  cannot 
do  it  well,  at  least  that  is  what  I  have  been  told,  but 
country-bred  Irishmen  experience  little  difficulty. 

2033.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  you  another  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  the  hardest  work  done  in  towns 
is  done  by  country-bred  people  and  not  by  town-bred 
people  ;  it  may  be  very  much  the  same  reason  why  in 
Switzerland  you  find  all  the  hard  work  done  by  Italians — 
the  native  Swiss  on  the  spot  naturally  selects  for  himself 
the  least  arduous  work  ;  he  is  more  up  to  the  ropes  ? — 
Yes. 

2031.  Similarly  in  the  town  they  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  hardest  work  may  be  connected  with  the  ship- 
building or  cement  works  and  they  say,  "  This  -will  not 
suit  me  at  all,"  and  they  find  an  easier  job  ;  they  are  in  a 
better  position  to  do  so.  The  raw  countryman  coming  in 
has  to  take  what  he  can  get,  which  is  the  hardest  work  ? — 
Yes,  but  you  rarely  find  big  men  among  indoor  workers. 

2035.  I  gather  that  you  look  to  the  general  ameliora- 
tive tendencies  of  social  legislation  and  administration  to 
effect  any  improvement  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  should  catch 
the  children  very  young. 
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2036.  And  there  is  one  detail  which  you  would  like  no 
doubt,  namely,  to  see  the  factory  law  strengthened  so  far 
as  it  assists  in  producing  an  improvement.  You  say  you 
have  seen  very  Uttle  improvement.  Take  such  a  detail  as 
ventilation :  have  you  seen  no  improvement  in  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  ventilation  of  factories  ? — We  have  got  a 
great  deal  done  in  the  way  of  providing  fans  for  exhausting 
dust  and  that  sort  of  thing  and  keeping  down  the  tem- 
perature .=ilightly,  but  we  liave  got  little  advance  yet  in  the 
way  of  ventilating  work-rooms  where  people  are  engaged 
at  sedentary  occupation? — tailors  and  dressmakers. 

2037.  You  think  there  is  the  cliief  point  where  we  can 
effect  more  improvement  if  we  determine  to  get  it  ? — Yes, 
I  do.  Do  not  3^ou  think  yourself  that  the  important  thing 
is  to  benefit  a  youth  when  he  is  growing,  not  so  much  after 
maturity  ? 

2038.  But  let  us  get  at  both — let  us  do  what  we  can  for 
both  ?— Yes. 

2039.  You  hxve  already  alluded  to  the  emphatic 
evidence  of  the  last  witness  on  one  point.  Would  you  go 
so  far  as  he  did  as  to  absolutel}'  prohibit  by  la,w  -Any  mother 
from  working  in  a  factory  or  workshop  up  to  a  certain  age  ? 
—No. 

2040.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  do  that  ? — No,  I 
think  that  would  be  cruel,  seeing  the  absolute  poverty 
some  of  these  women  are  in. 

2041.  But  if  you  could  by  some  other  means  provide 
the  woman's  support,  granting  compensation  as  it  were, 
for  her  being  deprived  of  the  capacity  of  earning  wages  in 
a  factory  or  workshop  ? — Do  you  mean  that  the  Corpora- 
tion should  assist  a  woman  with  young  children,  such  as  a 
widow  or  deserted  wife  ? 

2042.  Yes  ? — I  certainly  think  the  municipalities 
might  step  in  there  with  benefit. 

2043.  {Colonel  Fox.)  You  were  sf)eaking  of  the  crofters 


as  being  such  a  sturdy  race  of  people  can  yon  tell  me  what  jj^  Wilson 

their  staple  food  is  ? — These  Spey  fishermen  are  partially  J_  

crofters  because  they  have  little  crofts  which  they  work 
during  the  winter,  and  I  have  told  you  their  food. 

2044.  Do  they  feed  well.  I  was  under  the  imjjression 
that  they,  like  the  Irish,  feed  on  potatoes  and  inferior 
food  ? — No,  the  working  classes  of  Scotland  I  think, 
taking  them  all  over,  really  live  well,  and  the  food  they  eat 
seems  to  benefit  them.  It  is  plain  food,  but  it  seems  to  be 
very  wholesome  food — oatmeal  and  milk  and  cheese  with 
sometimes  a  little  fish  and  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

2045.  That  is  a  good  varied  food? — Ye^,  of  course,  tea 
is  coming  in  and  bacon,  which  used  to  be  almost  unknown. 

2046.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  think  the  use  of  oatmeal 
is  being  displaced  by  other  things  ? — It  is  to  some  extent. 

2047.  But  not  to  a  large  extent  ? — Well,  I  befieve 
amongst  th?  very  poor  it  is.  Amongst  the  very  poor  in 
Dundee  there  is  hardly  any  oatmeal  at  all  and  in  New- 
castk  and  Tyneside  there  is  haraly  any,  and  among  the 
miners'  children  little  or  none. 

2048.  Was  there  ever  much  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there 
was,  but  at  the  perssnt  time  there  is  not,  whereas  among 
the  better  classes  it  is  a  good  deal  used. 

2049.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Have  you  any  statistical  tables 
which  you  have  compiled  yourself  ? — I  have  measured 
and  weighed  some  hundreds  of  men,  but  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  yet  to  average  them  up,  I  have  only  made 
one  or  two  notes  here  which  show  the  slight  difference 
in  height  and  weight. 

2050.  {Chairman.)  Then  perhaps  you  will  send  that  in 
when  completed  and  we  can  see  if  it  is  desirable  to  print 
it  in  the  appendix  ? — So  far  as  I  have  gone  it  tends  to  show 
that  country-bred  men  botli  in  height  and  weight  are 
distinctly  superior  to  to^vn  workers. 


Dr.  Thomas  Fred.  Young,  M.D, 

2051.  (Chairman.)  You  are  President  of  the  Association 
of  Certifying  Factory  Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

2052.  This  note  which  you  have  left  with  the  Secretary 
does  not  indicate  very  exhaustively  the  opinions  you  are 
able  to  express,  but  I  understand  you  have  had  consider- 
able experience  as  a  Factory  Certifjring  Surgeon  ? — I  have 
been  twenty-five  years  in  the  north  half  of  Liverpool. 

2053.  Your  experience  has  been  gained  in  Liverpool 
then  ?— Yes. 

2054.  What  evidence  of  the  physical  condition  of  people 
has  come  under  your  notice  there  ? — In  Liverpool  our 
people  are  very  mixed.  There  are  different  classes ; 
I  mean  to  say  you  have  the  artisan  class,  the  dock  labour- 
ing class,  you  have  people  working  in  jute  works  and  people 
working  at  varied  employments,  and  in  each  place  almost 
you  find  that  there  is  a  different  physical  condition. 
In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  certainly  very 
great  improvement  in  the  general  artisan  class.  Then 
since  the  Factory  Act  has  become  more  stringent  there  has 
been  a  weeding  out  from  all  the  employments  where  good 
wages  are  paid.  In  the  first  place  the  employers  do  not 
wish  to  have  the  expense  of  the  Factory  Surgeon  coming 
unnecessarily,  because  they  have  to  pay  a  fee  when  they 
come,  and  therefore  before  the  Factory  Surgeon  is  sent  for 
all  the  youngsters  who  come  in  for  employment  are 
carefully  gone  through  by  the  taker-on  or  by  the  time- 
keeper. 

2055.  All  the  ineffectives  are  weeded  out  ? — All  those 
who  are  Ukely  to  be  ineffective  are  weeded  out.  The 
youngsters  will  apply  for  trades  which  are  perhaps 
not  so  favourable,  where  there  is  dirty  v.'ork  and 
which  they  do  not  hke  so  well,  and  some  will  be  taken  on  ; 
others  who  are  not  will  gradually  go  off  as  shop  boys  and 
to  run  messages  and  such  employment  as  that.  But  in 
the  other  trades  such  as  the  engineers,  carpenters  and 
joiners  and  all  those  boys,  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  last  few  years. 

2056.  What  becomes  ultimately  of  those  who  are  weeded 
out  of  chances  of  emplojonent  in  the  more  remunerative 
industries,  do  they  sink  lower  and  lower  ? — Yes.  They 
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sink  lower  and  lower.    There  is  a  regular  gradation  £)^_  Young, 

through  the  factories.    You  get  the  best  class  and  strongest   

looking  boys  amongst  the  engineering  and  ship-building 
classes. 

2057.  That  is  outdoor  employment  ; — Practically  out- 
door emploj'ment,  but  it  embraces  foundry  boys.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  boys  in  the  foundries  who  are 
engaged  in  the  riveting  works,  and  there  you  find  a  small 
and  poor  type  of  boy.  But  amongst  the  engineers 
apprentices  and  the  moulders  and  the  higher  branches 
of  engineering  you  get  a  very  good  class  indeed.  Only 
last  week  I  went  to  one  of  the  engineering  places  and  took 
occasion  to  tell  the  employer  that  I  wanted  to  see  what  his 
boys  were  hke.  He  brought  up  all  the  apprentices  he  had 
— he  had  twelve  varying  in  age  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one 
one  years  of  age.  They  varied  in  height  from  five  feet 
three  inches  to  six  feet ;  they  were  muscularly  strong  and 
particularly  healthy.  Out  of  the  whole  twelve  there  waa 
only  one  whom  one  would  call  below  the  average. 

2058.  Were  those  town-bred  boys  ? — Now,  in  Liverpool 
with  the  facihties  we  have  for  getting  about,  with  cheap 
trams,  the  most  of  the  people  really  are  living  out  except 
those  immediately  engaged  about  the  docks.  Those 
I  should  say  are  really  the  best,  although  the  to\vn-bred 
boys  are  living  on  the  outskirts. 

2059.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Of  what  social  class  ? — The  better 
class  artisan. 

2060.  Have  they  attended  Board  Schools  ? — Yes,  all 
these  boj's  mostly  attend  Board  Schools. 

2061.  (Colonel  Fox.)  But  are  these  boys  you  are  speak- 
ing of,  these  well-grown  boys,  of  the  lower  class  ?  They 
do  not  come  from  any  special  class,  do  they  ? — They  are 
usually  the  sons  of  engineers  and  people  who  have  been 
in  trades. 

2062.  A  better  class  than  the  ordinary  lower  class  ?  — 
Yes,  decidedly  better. 

2063.  (Chairman.)  Men  in  receipt  of  say  £2  a  week  ?— 
Yes  and  more.     £2  and  £3,  quite. 

2004.  (Colonel  Fox.)  They  are  of  a  special  class  ?— Yes 
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Dr.  Young.  2065.  They  would  not  be  the  pick  of  the  lower  class  ? — 
 No.  The  fathers  of  these  boys  have  probably  been  engin- 
eers before  them.  The  class  tendency  runs  very  strongly 
in  that  way,  for  fathers  to  get  their  sons  into  the  same 
employ,  both  in  the  ship-building  and  also  in  the  engineer- 
ing. When  you  come  to  the  saw  mills,  of  which  we  have 
a  large  number,  you  find  a  different  class  of  boy  there 
again. 

2066.  A  lower  class  ? — Yes.  They  are  not  so  well 
educated.  They  do  not  come  of  as  good  parentage,  and 
generally  all  round,  both  mentally  and  physically,  they  are 
a  lower  class.  I  have  some  measurements  of  just  a  few — 
not  picked,  simply  as  I  was  going  round  on  my  day,  as  I 
came  to  them.  The  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age  whose 
average  height  ought  to  be  4  ft.  11 1  in.,  I  took  them 
seriatim,  as  they  came :  these  are  boys  of  fourteen  years 
of  age— 4  ft.  10  ins.,  4  ft.  II  ins.,  4  ft.  9  ins.,  4  ft.  7|  ins., 
4  ft.  6  ins.,  4  ft.  3^  ins.,  4  ft.  9  ins.  The  physical  condition 
of  all  these  was  fairly  good,  though  they  are  below  the 
height.  I  have  not  weighed  them  but  they  were  muscu- 
larly  good.  Then  I  have  girls  of  fourteen,  whose  average 
height  ought  to  be  4  ft.  llf  ins.  :  I  found  them  5  ft.  1  in., 

4  ft.  11  ins.,  5  ft.,  5  ft.,  and  4  ft.  9|  ins.  Their  condition 
was  fairly  good.  We  come  then  to  boys  of  fifteen  whose 
average  height  should  be  5  ft.  2^  ins.  :  we  have  5  ft.,  4  ft. 

9  ins.,  4  ft.  9  ins.,  5  ft.  5  ins.  The  boys  of  5  ft.  were  very 
good  ;  the  boys  of  4  ft.  9  ins.  were  very  poor.  The 
average  height  for  boys  of  fifteen  should  be  5  ft.  2|  ins. 
These  are  the  measurements  from  the  Anthropometric al 
Society. 

2067.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Those  are  averages  you  are 
taking  ? — Yes. 

2068.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  the  report  of  the 
British  Association,  1882  and  1884  ?— Yes.  With  regard 
to  girls  of  fifteen,  whose  average  height  ought  to  be  5  ft. 
I  have  two  cases  here,  one  5  ft.  |  in.,  and  the  other  4  ft. 

10  ins.  One  was  very  good  and  the  other  was  poor  and 
had  phthisis.  For  girls  of  sixteen,  the  average  height 
should  be  5  ft.  If  ins.  I  have  one  case  of  4  ft.  8  ins., 
good,  then  a  boy  of  sixteen  and  three  quarter  years  of  age, 

5  ft.  3  ins.,  very  good. 

2069.  There  is  nothing  in  the  figures  which  you  have 
collected  which  is  at  all  disquieting  as  to  the  condition 
of  things  ? — These  show  somewhat  below  the  average  in 
height  and  the  physique  is  perhaps  below  the  average. 
Some  of  them  are  very  poor  and  had  to  be  weeded  out ; 
but  these  have  all  been  creamed  before  I  saw  them. 
There  has  been  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  are  in- 
different who  have  been  creamed  out  by  the  time-keeper 
before  they  were  presented  to  me.  We  would  find  some 
of  the  weeded  out  boys  probably  in  the  soapboiling  works. 
That  is  not  clean  work  and  not  favoured  by  the  boys.  After 
they  have  been  refused  in  other  places  they  gravitate  to 
these  more  dirty  industries,  the  soap  works  and  the  jute 
works,  &c. 

2070.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  They  come  under  inspection  ? 
• — Yes,  when  I  come  to  these  works  I  find  we  get  a  dis- 
tinctly lower  class  of  boys.  There  is  the  biscuit  fac- 
tory, the  soap  works  and  the  jute  works  ;  they  are  all 
dirty  employments  and  the  boys  will  go  everywhere  else, 
and  until  they  find  they  cannot  get  employment  in  otiier 
places  ;  then  they  gravitate  to  them. 

2071.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  mean  lower  classes  physi- 
cally or  a  lower  class  of  people  ? — They  are  lower  physically 
and  a  lower  class  of  people  as  a  rule. 

2072.  Do  the  people  you  speak  of,  who  are  biscuit 
workers  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  all  come  from  about 
the  same  class  ? — Yes,  except  the  engineering  class.  These 
are  low  class. 

2073.  They  are  all  of  the  same  stratum  ? — They  are 
a  lower  class. 

2074.  Lower  again  ? — Yes,  physically  and  mentally. 

2075.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Very  bad  physically  and  very 
low  socially  1 — Yes.  You  find  the  difference  very  marked. 
I  have  been  assured  by  some  of  our  School  Board  teachers 
that  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  educational 
powers,  the  powers  of  receiving  education  amongst  the 
children  who  have  come  of  parents  like  the  engineeis 
who  have  had  a  fairly  good  education,  and  the  others  ; 
the  children  of  the  engineers  receive  education  much 
more  easily,  and  are  very  much  brighter  and  very 
much    more    inteUigent    than    the   class   who  come 


from  what  we  call  the  dockers  and  the  indifferent 
class.  That  I  think  is  a  very  well-marked  observa- 
tion with  all  the  different  Board  School  teachers.  I  have 
collected  some  evidence  from  a  large  number  of  the 
different  certifying  surgeons — we  sent  round  asking  them 
for  their  views — and  the  results  of  all  tliose  letters  show 
very  divergent  views  in  different  places.  I  have  epitom- 
ised a  good  many  of  the  letters,  whicli,  y.ith  your  per- 
mission,  I  will  read. 

2076.  {Chairman.)  First  I  will  ask  you  whether  the 
proportion  of  rejections  within  your  own  experience  have 
increased  in  number  or  diminished  ? — They  have  dim- 
inished for  this  reason. 

2077.  That  they  are  more  careful  in  presenting  them  ? 
— Yes,  but  there  is  a  further  reason  than  that.  At  one 
time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  rejecting  all  cases  which  were 
not  absolutely  physically  strong,  but  I  found  there  was 
such  an  amount  of  distress  that  by  refusing  them  em- 
ployment I  practically  refused  them  food. 

2078.  And  you  relaxed  the  standard  ? — Yes.  Cases 
of  bad  anaemia  and  cases  of  eye  trouble  and  cases  of  nose 
and  throat  trouble  I  gave  provisional  certificates  allowing 
them  to  work,  but  conditional  upon  their  being  in  attend- 
ance at  the  nearest  hospital.  I  marked  all  my  cases  in  the 
certificates  to  whom  I  gave  permission  to  work  under 
those  conditions,  and  I  notified  on  my  certificate  that  it 
was  a  pi'ovisional  certificate. 

2079.  The  last  Factory  Act  permits  you  to  exclude 
them  from  certain  industries  while  permitting  them  to 
go  to  others  ? — Yes. 

2080.  And  that  system  of  differentiation  works  well,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  it  works  very  well.  Also  in  some  of  the 
works  you  have  different  branches.  Take  Hudson's 
Soap  Works.  Some  of  them  suffer  from  bronchial  troubles 
and  it  would  never  do  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the 
packing  rooms,  where  they  fill  the  boxes  with  soap  powder, 
because  in  many  of  those  the  room  is  saturated  with  the 
floating  particles,  but  you  can  say  to  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  bronchial  troubles  "  I  will  not  certify  this  boy 
for  work  in  this  room,  but  he  may  woi'k  in  the  packing 
case  room  where  they  have  no  dust." 

2081.  That  system  of  adjustment  works  well  ? — Yes, 
it  works  very  well ;  it  is  good  for  the  employers  and  good 
for  the  employed. 

2082.  Will  you  give  us  a  summary  of  those  reports 
which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  collect  ? — Yes. 
Dr.  G.  Bird,  Edgware  Road,  says  he  has  not  noticed  any 
marked  alterations  in  physical  conditions ;  there  have 
been  a  fair  proportion  of  well  grown  and  well  developed 
cliildren,  especially  amongst  girls.  Dr.  Oxley,  East  India 
Road,  says  that  the  percentage  of  undersized,  etc.,  is  not 
greater.  Dr.  Atkinson  of  C'amberwell  New  Road,  has 
noticed  deterioration.  Then  Di-.  Neston's  letter  from 
Newcastle  is  very  important  and  I  should  like  to  read  that 
in  full.  He  says  ;  "  There  is  undoubtedly  great  deterior- 
ation in  the  physique  of  our  City  population,  and  this  is 
attributable  to  two  chief  causes,  first  a  decadence  in  home 
life  which  entails  improper  food  and  clothing,  irregular 
habits  (drinking  and  gambUng)  absence  of  order  and 
thrift ;  second,  the  miserable  housing  and  high  rents  which 
prevail ;  overcrowding,  with  its  consequences,  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  physical  and  mental  degeneration.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  rising  generation  do  not  re- 
cognise, in  their  gravity,  the  obhgations  of  paternity, 
which  are  left  to  the  authorities,  educational  or  par- 
ochial. There  is  an  undoubted  falling  off  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  infants  vaccinated  and  young  persons 
presented  for  employment  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
offspring  of  town-bred  parents,  who  produce  sui  generis." 
Then  Dr.  Crossley,  Weight,  Halifax,  says  that  he  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  there  is  a  certain  deterioration  pro- 
gressing amongst  the  people  ;  Dr.  Dudley,  Stalybridge, 
states  tliat  there  is  no  deterioration,  and  Dr.  Eames, 
Manchester,  says  that  there  has  been  some  amount  of 
deterioration,  the  rejections  having  increased  over  50  per 
cent.,  and  being  due  to  anaemia.  Then  a  doctor  in  Shef- 
field writes  that  the  physical  condition  is  not  improved. 
Dr.  Dudley's  letter  is  also  perhaps  one  that  I  might  read 
to  you  because  it  shows  there  the  point  I  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Committee,  that  there  are  a  class  of  local  con- 
ditions which  tend  to  alter  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people  in  different  places.    He  points  out  very  strongly 
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that  while  food  and  work  were  good  the  people  improved 
considerably.  "  I  have  been  in  Sheffield  now  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  have  during  that  time  bsen  in  constant 
contact  with  the  labouring  and  poorer  classes  of  these 
inhabitants  " — the  factory  employees — •"  as  certifying 
factory  surgeon.  My  first  impression  of  the  working  people 
of  Sheffield  was  bad.  I  thought  I  had  never  in  any  other 
place  seen  so  many  small,  undeveloped,  and  deformed 
people,  but  looking  back  on  this  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  physical  condition  has  distinctly  im- 
proved. Sheffield  is  a  cold,  hard  place  to  live  in,  but  the 
work  is  healthy,  the  wages  are  good,  and  the  work  peopla 
live  well  and  take  plenty  of  holidays."  Of  course  he  does 
not  include  the  steel  and  knife  grinders  and  people  hke 
that,  but  owing  to  the  generally  improved  conditions 
there  with  regard  to  wages  the  people  hve  in  a  healthier 
condition,  more  in  the  open  air,  and  have  more  physical 
employment,  and  he  has  noticed  an  improvement  in  the 
people  themselves  on  that  account.  Now  Dr.  Watson 
of  Manchester  says  that  there  is  very  considerable  physical 
deterioration,  more  generally  than  twenty  years  ago. 
He  is  at  Ardwick.  There,  of  course,  they  have  not  got 
the  open  spaces  in  Manchester  and  there  is  that  contrast 
between  them  and  Liverpool.  In  Liverpool  both  the 
municipal  authorities  and  private  people  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  working  classes  in  open  air  spaces  and 
physical  recreations  of  different  kinds,  encouraging  them 
in  it.  Our  Board  Schools  are  exceptionally  good.  I  do 
not  know  any  place  where  the  Board  Schools  have  such 
care  given  to  them,  and  do  so  well.  Everything 
which  is  possible  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  ventilation  and 
proper  looking  after  the  children  is  done.  We  are  par- 
ticularly well  off  in  Liverpool  in  that  way  and  the  Liver- 
pool suburbs.  In  Bootle,  where  I  hve,  we  have  very 
large  open  air  spaces  and  large  parks  and  there  is  every 
inducement  given  to  the  youngsters  for  physical  exercise. 
With  regard  to  Dr.  Fraser  of  Wolverhampton,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  noticed  a  great  improvement  because 
I  did  not  think  Wolverhampton  would  be  so  good.  With 
regard  to  Dr.  Hall,  I  am  not  certain  whether  you  have 
come  across  his  work  at  Leeds.  I  have  a  very  important 
letter  from  him  and  also  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  has 
shown  in  a  very  strong  and  striking  way  the  different 
effects  of  feeding. 

208?.  I  think  we  have  copies  of  that  pamphlet  ? — Yes. 
The  letter  is  as  follows  :  "  I  have  observed  the  follow- 
ing facts  : — (1)  The  average  boy  and  girl  between  thirteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  is  undersized  and  poorly  de- 
veloped in  stature,  muscle  and  bone,  and  presents  a 
marked  contrast  in  these  respects,  as  compared  with 
young  persons  of  like  ages  of  the  more  opulent  classes. 
The  average  boy  of  fifteen  in  the  factory  class  is  about  the 
same  size  and  weight  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  in  the  classes 
above  them.  (2)  The  prevalence  of  dirty  and  decayed 
teeth.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  for  me  to  find  a  sound 
permanent  molar.  I  have  made  a  point  of  frequently 
comparing  the  birth  certificates  with  the  dentition  of  the 
young  person  on  examination,  and  very  often  finding  the 
second  permanent  molars  uncut  at  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.  I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the 
fine  clean  and  undecayed  which  the  Jewish  children 
generally  have.  (3)  The  prevalence  of  rickets,  about 
15  to  20  per  cent.,  I  should  guess  it  at.  It  appears  to 
be  more  common  among  the  girls  than  boys.  The  rickety 
dwarf  with  bow  legs,  narrow  pelvis  and  big  head,  is  no 
very  uncommon  object  among  girls,  but  rare  among 
boys."  .  That  is  his  observation  in  Leeds,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  observing  man.  But,  in  contrast  to  that, 
in  Liverpool  I  did  not  get  such  a  quantity  of  rickets.  We 
are  not  so  crowded  and  I  think  that  really,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole  the  people  in  Liverpool  are  better  fed,  but  I  do 
not  notice  that  prevalence  amongst  the  children  of 
rickets. 

2084.  We  have  it  that  the  condition  of  things  in  Leeds 
in  infinitely  better  than  in  Manchester  ? — T  should  say  it 
was  from  Dr.  Watson's  letter.  Dr.  Watson  is  in  central 
Manchester.  The  overcrowding  is  very  much  more.  We 
were  very  much  worse  some  years  ago  in  Liverpool,  but 
since  we  got  that  insanitary  house  property  Act  our  cor- 
poration have  been  particularly  active,  and  they  have 
destroyed  an  enormous  amount  of  insanitary  property  and 
they  have  built  up  in  many  places  very  healthy  sanitary 
houses  for  the  people.  They  have  got  the  pubhc  baths 
where  they  can  go  and  bathe  for  nothing,  and  there  is 
every  facility  given  to  the  people  to  wash  themselves.  In 
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all  the  small  houses  now  the  rents  are  still  a  great  deal  to,i  Young. 

high  and  there  is  a  necessity  to  many  of  the  people  to  have  

lodgers,  but  then  we  again  look  after  them  with  our 
nuisance  inspector  who  makes  periodic  night  visits  to  all 
these.  Every  lodging  house  has  to  be  licensed  and  our 
inspector  makes  surprise  visits  and  we  very  severely  fine 
any  of  these  people  who  are  licensed  lodging  house  keepers, 
if  we  find  them  with  a  greater  number  of  people  than  we 
allow. 

2085.  There  is  a  prescribed  maximum  ? — Yes,  per 
cubic  foot.  The  rooms  are  all  measured  up  and  there  are 
a  certain  number  allowed  to  each  room  and  if  there  is  a 
larger  number  in  the  house  we  fine  them. 

2086.  That  is  by  the  municipal  bye-laws  ? — Yes,  "  I 
have  no  facts  proving  physical  deterioration  of  the  factory 
class  during  my  tenure  of  office,  but  can  only  say  that  my 
impression  is  that,  if  anything,  there  is  now  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  average  physique  as  compared  with  my 
early  experience." 

2087.  He  is  a  certifying  surgeon  ? — Yes.    Dr.  Browne 
of  Preston  says  there  is  a  gradually  improving  condition. 

2088.  Preston  has  rather  a  bad  record  for  mortality  ? — 
Yes ;  but  they  have  wakened  up  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something,  and  they  are  certainly  doing  an  enormous 
amount  now,  both  public  and  municipal.  I  have  one  or 
two  extracts  here.  He  says,  "  I  beUeve  that  instead  of 
deterioration  a  gradual  improvement  is  taking  place. 
Wlien  I  was  appointed  in  1863,  a  child  could  commence 
work  at  eight  years  of  age  ;  now  it  cannot  do  so  until  it  is 
twelve.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  ventilation 
of  factories  and  workshops  ;  in  the  amount  of  moisture 
allowed  in  weaving  sheds  and  in  the  water  closet  and  urinal 
arrangements,  but  as  regards  the  last  mentioned,  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  which  is  desirable.  In  1874  a  medical 
officer  of  health  was  appointed.  There  are  now  five  male 
and  two  female  sanitary  inspectors,  whose  duties  consist 
in  ascertaining  the  causes  of  disease  and  endeavouring  to 
remove  them.  Cellar  dwellings  and  back  to  back  houses 
are  no  longer  allowed."  That  has  been  an  enormous 
source  of  trouble  in  the  past,  those  back  to  back  houses ; 
you  have  them  with  the  old  open  privy  at  the  back,  most 
intolerable.  In  Liverpool  we  have  practically  done  away 
with  them  altogether.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
left  at  all.  In  other  towns  they  are  doing  away  with  them  : 
"  Cookery  and  laundry  classes  have  been  estabUshed,  the 
Food  Adulteration  Act  has  come  into  force,  there  is  now 
compulsory  military  drill  at  all  the  national  schools,  and 
this  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  physical 
development  of  children.  The  Inebriates  Act  has  already 
done  much  good  by  checking  the  tendency  to  intemperance. 
A  committee  of  ladies  was  formed,  nearly  twelve  months 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  houses  of  the  poorest 
and  most  neglected  people.  Five  ladies  are  told  off  to 
each  ward  in  the  towTi,  and  they  visit  the  worst  houses  in 
the  worst  streets,  give  advice  and  instruction  in  matters 
which  relate  to  health,  and  either  themselves  give  lectures 
in  the  cottages  cr  streets,  or  obtain  the  services,  for  that 
purpose,  of  some  medical  man  who  is  wiUing  to  undertake 
such  work.  The  restriction  imposed  on  married  women 
in  reference  to  the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  they 
must  leave  the  factory,  and  the  date  after  confinement,  at 
which  they  may  return  to  it."  Those  are  very  important 
matters  ;  that  is  in  Preston.  Those  are  all  matters  which 
have  been  taken  into  urgent  consideration  in  Preston,  and 
which  are  now  in  full  swing  there.  I  wish  to  bring  those 
matters  forward  to  show  that  there  is  a  divergence  in  the 
opinions  of  many  of  the  doctors  and  certifying  surgeons  as 
to  there  being  no  deterioration  and  as  to  there  being  great 
deterioration. 

2089.  But  the  general  effect  of  what  you  have  read  to 
us  is  favourable  ? — It  is  so. 

2090.  That  is  your  own  impression  ? — Yes.- 

2091.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  The  deterioration  is  marked 
in  some  of  the  places  and  not  in  others  ? — Yes,  according 
to  circumstances. 

2092.  {Chairman.)  They  are  waking  up  in  Manchester  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  in  Manchester  just  now, 
but  still  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  there.  Dr.  Purdon, 
of  Belfast,  is  a  very  painstaking  and  thoughtful  man.  His 
father  wrote  a  paper  some  years  ago  on  the  question  which 
is  before  us  at  the  present  time,  and  really  he  might  have 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Young,  written  it  just  for  the  present  time.    He  goes  in  a  good 

 deal  more  for  the  effects  on  the  constitution  ot  the  people 

there  of  the  flax  work  and  the  different  branches  of 
the  fiax  work.  I  think  that  the  Ventilation  Committee 
which  has  been  appointed  and  which  went  so  very  care- 
fully into  the  question  of  ventilation  ana  the  conditions 
surrounding  it,  has  done  a  good  deal  of  good.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  very  much  in  Dr.  Purdon's  father's  paper, 
but  Dr.  Purdon  himself  draws  a  strong  and  striking  line 
between  country-bred  children  and  town-bred  children 
in  Belfast.  Belfast  has  rather  an  unenviable  notoriety 
for  its  insanitary  conditions.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  diptheria  there.  Dr. 
Purdon  says  :  "  As  far  as  ray  observations  go,  I  would 
say  that  the  children  of  the  respjctable  artisan  class,  such 
as  mechanics,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  etc.,  have  not 
deteriorated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city-bred  and  city- 
reared  children  of  the  factory  and  labouring  clas=i  have 
deteriorated  very  much  in  physical  development.  How- 
ever, for  the  last  four  or  five  years  I  think  we  are  at  as 
low  a  condition  as  possible  and  at  a  standstill.  Country - 
bred  children  coming  into  town  with  their  parents  are  well 
developed.  I  attribute  the  want  of  physiqtie,  etc..  in  our 
town  children  to  (1)  weakly  parents  who  ha^  e  deterio- 
rated ;  (2)  to  whisky  and  intemperance  in  parents;  (3)  to 
insufficient  food  and  clothing  in  winter."  I  have  njticad 
that  myself.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  growth  of  chil- 
dren who  have  insufficient  clothing  and  insufficient  food 
must  be  arrested.  It  must  arrest  their  development, 
and  if  they  do  not  die  off,  they  grow  up  weeds. 

2093.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  What  town  is  that  you  are  speak- 
ing of  ? — Belfast.  In  Liverpool  I  have  noticed  the 
same  thing,  of  course.  Our  pohce  have  a  supply  of  cloth- 
ing, which  they  give  as  far  as  they  will  go  to  the  street 
children,  who  are  certificated  now  for  trading  in  the 
streets,  and  they  look  after  the  feeding  a  little 
bit  as  well.  Dr.  Purdon  draws  attention  to  what 
I  think  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  matter, 
and  that  is  that  these  people  are  Uving  so  much 
ou  tea  and  white  breaa  and  jam,  instead  of  oatmeal 
and  milk.  They  are  using  these  cheap  jams,  and  there 
is  the  white  bread  which  is  supplied  ^o  cheaply,  which  does 
not  contain  all  the  elements  of  nutrition.  In  former  times 
the  childnm  used  to  live  on  oatmeal  and  butter  milk  and 
potatoes,  and  the  ccuniry  children  still  live  on  that,  but  the 
town  children  live  more  on  tea,  and  this  white  bread  and 
jam.  Dr.  Purdon  considers — and  I  quite  agree  with  him 
— that  that  has  a  very  decidedly  deteriorating  influence. 

2094.  {Chairman.)  Tea  drinking  is  especially  so  to 
the  young,  is  it  not  ? — I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think 
that  bread,  jam  and  tea,  are  the  source  of  a  great  amount 
of  an  emia.  I  have  under  my  care  the  Diamond  Match 
Works  of  Messrs.  Bryant  &  May.  ^Messrs.  Bryant  &  May 
have  laid  themselves  out  particularly  to  c  insider 
the  physical  welfare  of  their  employees.  They  have  the 
most  up-to-date  works  that  it  is  possible  to  have  both  in 
ventilation  and  general  hygienic  arrangements.  Farther 
than  that,  when  the  employees  come  in  the  morning, 
before  they  go  into  the  works,  they  supply  them  with  hot 
tea  or  coffee  ;  at  luncheon  time,  three  days  a  week,  they 
give  them  rice  and  milk,  and  the  other  three  days  they 
give  them  soup  free.  Besides  that  they  have  a  perfect 
kitchen  there,  and  an  excellent  cook,  and  they  give  them 
a  good  plate  of  meat  and  vegetables  for  3d.,  so  that  the 
employees  could  not  be  in  a  better  or  more  sanitary  con- 
dition than  they  are  at  Bryant  &  ;\[a3/'s. 

2095.  {Mr.  Legge.)  That  place  was  built  by  an  American 
company  ? — Yes.  But  it  is  Bryant  and  May's  now  It 
was  AxQerican  machinery. 

2096.  And  it  was  an  American  company  first  of  all  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  The  American  company  introduced  this 
Diamond  match  machinery,  but  Bryant  and  May  have 
bought  it  up. 

2097.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  American  com- 
pany were  very  good  ? — Oh  yes. 

2098.  You  are  acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  Ogden's 
factory  in  Liverpool  ? — No,  they  are  in  the  south  district ; 
they  do  not  come  under  me. 

2099.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  Port  Sunhght  ?— Yes, 
it  is  on  the  Cheshire  side. 

2100.  That  is  a  very  elaborate  place  ? — Yes. 


2101.  And  a  highly  organised  industrial  place  ? — Yes- 
very  highly  organised,  and  Mr.  Lever  has  bought  a  large 
amount  of  sanitary  cottages  for  his  employees,  where 
they  are  well  housed  at  a  moderate  cost. 

21 J2.  Do  you  think  that  his  type  of  organisatioa 
might  be  developjd  ? — With  great  benefit. 

2103.  With  ease  — Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty.  The  towns  are  being  so  built  up  now 
with  warehouse  property — I  am  speaking  more  particu- 
larly of  Liverpool — that  they  will  have  to  build  more  in  the 
out  districts,and  are  doing  so  at  the  present  moment.  North 
of  Liverpool  they  have  built  a  great  number  of  works- 
where  there  would  be  great  facihties  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
the  land  moderately  cheaply  for  building  workmen's 
cottages.  The  one  matter  in  connection  with  this,  that  I 
think  has  had  a  very  great  influence  on  the  health  of  the 
people,  both  in  Hudson's  Soap  Works  and  in  the  Diamond 
Match  Works,  has  been  the  appointment  of  lady  superin- 
intendents  to  look  after  their  welfare.  They  have  been 
trained  as  nurses,  and  can  look  after  their  minor  injuries,, 
and  besides  that  they  are  ladies  and  have  good  business 
capacity.  It  is  very  much  better,  more  humanising  and 
more  educational  to  have  these  women  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  women  than  to  have  them  brought  into  con- 
tact simply  with  the  foreman.  The  foreman  looks  after  the 
work,  and  has  only  to  do  directly  with  the  work,  and  all 
other  matters  are  carried  out  by  these  lady  superintendents, 
I  think  it  has  a  distinctly  elevating  influence  on  the  girls, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  both  in  Hudson's  and  the  Diamond 
Match  Works  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  there 
is  great.  Of  course  the  Diamond  Match  Works  have  been, 
only  there  eight  years,  but  I  have  been  going  to  Hudson's- 
for  twenty-five  years.  Unless  you  had  seen  it  you  could, 
not  reaUse  it.  There  is  another  thing  which  has  assisted 
in  the  larger  towns — I  know  it  has  assisted  with  us.  I 
have  been  surgeon  of  one  of  the  Liverpool  Mihtary  Corps 
for  twenty-six  years,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
volunteer  movement  has  had  a  very  great  influence  in 
improving  the  physique  of  the  people.  It  gives  them 
an  occupation  for  the  mind.  They  are  not  very  inventive 
in  the  way  of  finding  occupations  for  themselves  and  if  they 
have  not  got  something  to  do  they  generally  get  into 
trouble,  but  the  volunteering  occupies  their  minds  and 
keeps  them  in  healthy  pursuits,  and  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  others  who  help  them. 

2104.  That  does  not  affect  any  large  proportion  of  the 
population  ? — We  have  750,000  people  in  Liverpool,  I 
should  say,  and  we  have  some  6,000  or  7,000  volunteers. 

2105.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  I  think  Liverpool  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  volunteers  than  any  other  town  in  the 
Kingdom  ? — I  think  we  have. 

2106.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Then  there  are  the  lads'  brigades? — 
I  am  not  speaking  of  them.  We  have  those  over  and  above. 

2107.  They  keep  them  out  of  mischief  too  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  time  when  most  of  the  trouble  comes  in  young 
people,  the  time  when  they  leave  school  at  fourteen.  In 
Liverpool  that  is  the  great  trouble,  when  they  leave  school 
at  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  then  throw  off  all  parental 
authority.  They  get  congregating  about  street  corners 
at  night  time.  I  do  not  think  our  technical  system  is 
altogether  really  what  it  ought  to  be.  Of  course  to  a 
certain  extent,  not  being  compulsory,  it  is  at  a 
disadvantage. 

2108.  You  mean  the  evening  classes  ? — Yes.  I  think 
the  evening  classes  want  altering  altogether  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  people.  We  do  not  get  so  many 
people  to  them  as  we  should  like,  but  it  is  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  that  all  our  youngsters  gravitate  into  evil  and 
become  what  we  call  "  corner  boys,"  and  get  drunken 
habits.  They  get  round  the  corner  of  streets  ;  they  chew 
tobacco  and  smoke,  and  their  highest  ambition  is  to  get 
drunk.  Even  with  regard  to  girls,  I  have  been  on  the 
Bootle  Bench  for  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  al- 
though we  do  not  find  so  many  cases  of  youthful  drunken- 
ness, even  yet  we  have  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  brought  up  for  being  drunk.  I  think  something 
should  be  done  for  the  young  people.  The  highest  idea 
would  be  the  compulsory  continuation  of  their  education 
after  fourteen,  allowing  them  to  learn  the  work  and  com- 
pelhng  the  continuation  classes  up  to  the  technical  schools. 
That  I  think  would  be  the  method.    Over  and  above 
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that  there  should  be  some  form  of  compulsory  discip- 
linary service.  Our  young  people  have  no  idea  of  dis- 
oipUne  or  subordination.  They  would  not  subordinate 
themselves  to  anybody.  That  is,  I  think,  a  very  great 
«vil. 

2109.  Do  you  not  find  that  is  carried  out  in  the  schools  ? 
— Not  so  much     It  is  up  to  fourteen. 

2110.  When  I  went  there  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
Liverpool.  I  thought  they  were  exceptionally  good  ? — 
You  mean  out  schools  ? 

2111.  Yes  ;  and  the  whole  town — I  was  struck  with  it. 
It  is  stich  a  progressive  go-ahead  town  ? — Oh,  very.  At 
Liverpool  to-day  our  schools  are  excellent.  I  do  not 
think  any  schools  can  beat  them. 

2112.  They  are  magnificent  ? — The  only  thing  which 
beats  us  is  the  Manchester  Technical  School.  In  the 
Liverpool  Technical  School  they  spent  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  on  the  fabric  and  in  furnishing  it.  I  think  it 
has  cost  about  £150,000.  But  there  is  nothing  like  the 
facilities  for  educational  purposes  that  Manchester 
gives.  In  fact,  if  young  people  want  to  get  technical  edu- 
cation that  Manchester  gives  they  have  to  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity for  it.  Then  I  have  made  a  summary,  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  epitome  not  only  of  my  own  ideas  of  the  cause 
■of  deterioration  which  has  been  and  which  still  continues 
in  some  places,  but  also  of  the  other  doctors  to  whom  I 
have  written. 

2113.  Will  you  give  us  that  ? — Coming  of  weakly  stock 
— that  is,  of  course,  town-bred  children — drunken  parents, 
overcrowding,  deficiency  of  food  and  warm  clothing  in 
the  young,  insanitary  houses,  early  marriages,  cellar 
dwellings.  We  have  done  away  with  all  our  cellar  dwell- 
ings altogether,  but  in  time  past  when  I  was  a  young 
practitioner  there  were  streets  and  streets  of  horses  with 
an  underground  cellar  where  no  dayhght  could  get  in  at 
aU,  and  there  could  be  no  possible  ventilation  at  all. 

211-4.  All  that  must  make  for  great  improvement, 
surely  ? — Yes.  That  is  why  Liverpool  shows  so  favour- 
ably. 

2115.  Do  cellar  dwelhngs  exist  in  many  towns  ? — 
There  are  a  good  many  cellar  dwellings  still.  Of  course, 
there  are  certain  trades  which  tend  to  deteriorate — miners, 
stone-masons,  and  steel  grinders. 

2116.  {Colonel  Onsloiv.)  In  what  way  are  the  miners 
deteriorated  ? — The  coal  miners  on  account  of  the  dust ; 
they  are  so  Uable  to  get  it  in  the  chest.  Dr.  Carter,  of  Cork, 
wished  to  draw  attention  to  phthisis  in  millinery  estab- 
lishments. He  has  paid  very  special  attention  to  that, 
and  he  says  he  finds  that  one  source  of  the  spreading 
of  phthisis  is  a  girl  getting  into  a  millinery  establish- 
ment where  there  is  no  ventilation  ;  that  wiU  cause  phthisis 
to  spread  all  over  the  place.  Dr.  Prosser  White  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  working  in  dark  damp  cellars.  He  is  in 
Wigan.  He  is  certifying  surgeon  there,  and  has  a  great 
number  of  cotton  factories.  There  are  some  processes  of 
the  cotton  factories  which  he  thinks  more  particularly 
seem  to  produce  deterioration  than  others.  Perhaps 
those  more  particularly  are  working  in  cellars  in  which 
the  moisture  is  kept  out — working  in  dark  damp  cellars 
with  no  light. 

2117.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  home  industry,  not  the 
factory  ? — No,  this  is  the  factory.  These  are  the  weaving 
places,  not  in  their  own  homes.  But  there  are  certain 
processes  in  the  factory.  It  is  rather  too  long  to  read  you 
the  whole,  but  I  can  get  you  out  some  parts  of  it : — 

"I  find  that  the  commonest  causes  complained  of  for 
employees  changing  their  occupation  (excluding  of  course 
such  instances  as  increased  payment,  cruelty  of  the 
mistress  overlooker,  change  of  residence,  &c.)  are  general 
weakness,  headache,  malaise,  an  emia,  &c.,  brought  on 
they  think  by  their  work,  and  that  these  changes  are 
more  common,  from  my  general  observation,  in  certain 
rooms,  such  as  the  spinning  department  amongst  the 
sirls  and  in  the  twist  cellars  amongst  the  lads  in  cotton 
operatives,  and  in  the  pressing  rooms  in  cloth  workers. 

The  physical  condition  of 
the  ii  dividual  depends  upon  three  things— (1) 
constitution,  that  is,  the  resultant  of  the  inherited 
tendencies ;  (2)  the  home  standard,  that  is,  feeding, 
clothing,  housing,  education,  &c. ;  (3)  the  industrial 
standard,  depending  upon,  pollution  of  air,  the 
continuousness  and  ardousness  of  the  work,  the  amount 
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of  light,  exceptional  heat  and  moisture,  &c.       .       .   jj^-  Young. 

If  the  same  lad  be  employed  in  a  

vitiated  atmosphere,  such  as  exists  in  a  sunless  and  damp 
twist  cellar  or  an  overheated  spinning  room,  the  effect 
must  be  most  serious,  and  vice  versa.  .... 

I  am  doubtful  whether  the  industrial 
standard  is  the  main  or  only  cause  of  the  physical 
deterioriation  of  the  young  people — presuming  they 
are  deteriorating,  of  which  I  have  my  doubts — though  no 
doubt  in  certain  instances  the  industrial  standard 
requires  to  be  vastl}'  improved.  The  same  remarks 
^PPly  in  my  opinion  to  the  home  standard." 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  Di-.  Edjinton,  of  Birmingham, 
and  from  Dr.  Bryant,  of  Leicester. 

Dr.  Edjinton  wi'ites,  "I  should  not  say  that  the  young 
persons  employed  in  factories  in  Birmingham  have 
materially  deteriorated  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  fact, 
I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  reject  so  many  now  as  I  did 
in  the  past." 

Dr.  Bryant  writes,  ''Leicester,  as  a  manufacturing 
town,  stands  very  high,  as  tlie  death  rate  is  exceedingly 
low,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  children  and  j'oung 
persons  whom  I  pass  during  the  j^ear  are  of  better 
physique  than  fermerly." 

Of  course  that  is  so,  because  they  make  the  things  more 
sanitary,  and  the  people  do  not  suffer  so  much.  When 
they  begin  to  find  themselves  bad  they  change  and  go  to 
something  else.  With  regard  to  the  working  in  cellars 
without  hglit,  and  with  an  excessive  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  which  is  necessary  for  the  processes,  when  they 
have  to  go  there  it  makes  them  feel  bad,  and  they  give  it 
up.  Dr.  Watson  has  drawn  attention  to  one 
point  which  I  should  like  to  emphasise  very  much,  and 
that  is  with  regard  to  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants — 
adults'  tea,  white  bread  and  jam,  overcrowding  of  houses, 
and  absence  of  suitable  physical  exercise.  I  can  show 
you  here,  by  the  kindness  of  the  dental  hospital,  some 
of  the  arrangements  they  have  for  lecturing  to  show  the 
different  deformities  which  take  place,  which  are  really 
evidence  of  deterioration.  {The  Witness  exhibited  some 
plaster  casts  of  mouths.)  We  have  here  a  typical  healthy 
jaw.  You  will  notice  the  perfect  equaUty  of  all  the  teeth. 
Then  the  point  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  breadth 
of  the  arch,  and  the  height  it  is  there.  I  would  like  to  con- 
trast that  with  the  arch  of  this  one,  and  the  irregular 
irruption  of  the  teeth  here.  This  jaw  is  like  a  slieepSs 
mouth — this  is  the  upper  jaw.  Dr.  Watson  is  inclined  to 
put  that  dowTi  to  artificial  feeding,  but  I  am  perfectly 
certain  of  one  thing — that  that  ai-ching  would  not  be 
brought  on  by  artificial  feeding  alone.  Artificial  feeding, 
improper  feeding,  first  of  all,  produced  a  softened  bone 
wluch  leads  up  to  the  condition,  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  that  condition  is  produced  by  the  mothers  ever- 
lastingly giving  their  children  the  teat  to  suck,  a  Uttle 
rubber  teat  to  keep  the  child  quiet.  Young  children 
have  this  thing  in  their  mouth,  it  forms  a  vacuum  in  the 
back  of  the  mouth  which  causes  this  arched  condition,  and 
the  muscular  contraction  of  the  walls  biting  on  the  softened 
bone  drives  that  in.  The  next  direct  result  is  that,  the  floor 
of  the  nose  being  the  other  side  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
this  encroaches  on  the  air  passages  of  the  nose  and  inter- 
feres with  the  breathing  space  ;  and  when  they  get  that 
interfered  with  they  cannot  sleep.  At  night  time  this  soft 
palate  falls  down,  and  all  the  time  there  is  a  snoring  noise 
made.  It  injures  them  ;  they  become  mouth-breathers. 
The  original  source  of  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is 
due  to  the  everlasting  sucking  of  the  teat.  The  mothers 
do  not  nurse  their  children  :  that  is  where  trouble  begins, 
that  is  the  case  among  the  wealthier  classes  and  also  among 
the  poorer  people.  In  the  town  they  cannot  get  good 
milk,  and  even  good  milk  is  not  so  good  for  the  child 
as  mother's  milk. 

2118.  Would  not  the  mothers  who  do  not  go  to  factories 
be  just  as  reluctant  to  nurse  their  children  ? — Yes.  they 
are  just  as  reluctant.  Many  of  them  get  other  employ- 
ment besides  that.  They  go  out  charing  and  get  offices 
to  clean,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  they  do  not  nurse 
their  children.  Some  of  the  working  class  people  viill 
nurse  their  children  up  to  nine  or  twelve  months, because 
they  think  it  prevents  them  getting  any  more  babies. 
Otherwise  they  do  not  bother.  At  one  time  in  Bootle 
there  was  one  part  where  our  proportion  of  infantile 
deaths  was  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  eh  Idren  born — 75  per 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Young,  cent,  died  within  the  first  twelve  months    but  that  is 

  very  much  improved  now  with  the  alteration  of  the 

people.  Here  is  a  bad  mouth.  This  one  not  only  shows 
the  high  arched  condition,  but  it  also  shows  hereditary 
syphilis.  The  teeth  are  shaped  in  a  way  which  is  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  hereditary  syphilis — what  are  called 
Hutchison's  teeth.  That  has  been  a  great  source  of 
deterioration  amongst  our  people  in  Liverpool,  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  less  than  it  was.  I  do  not  see  the  number 
of  marked  Hutchison's  teeth  amongst  the  factory  em- 
ployees now  that  I  used  to  see. 

21 1 9.  Is  the  seafaring  population  of  Liverpool  a  healthy 
class  or  otherwise  ? — Fairly  healthy. 

2120.  You  do  not  see  the  signs  of  deterioration  amongst 
them  which  you  have  observed  amongst  others  ? — Nc 
Most  of  the  seafaring  people  that  we  have  really  now  be- 
long to  the  large  ships,  the  large  steamers,  and  they  get 
fairly  good  wages  and  are  fairly  steady  men  because  they 
are  kept  on  them.  The  saihng  vessels  are  mostly  foreign- 
ers sailing  vessels  ;  the  timber  ships  are  mostly  Norwegian, 
Scandinavian,  and  German.  We  do  not  have  very  much 
to  do  with  them  ;  we  do  not  have  much  opportunity  ; 
but  the  engineers  there  are  all  well-to-do  and  well  edu- 
cated men  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  the  other  men 
there  who  are  really  steady,  sober  men,  and  it  pays  them 
to  stay  on  such  lines  as  the  White  Star,  the  Cunard,  the 
Liman,  and  Leylands.  It  pays  these  men  to  keep  on  as 
permanent  hands.  You  see  a  marked  degeneration  of  the 
past  generation  in  one  thing.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  get 
you  photographs.  At  the  time  of  taking  on  of  dock  hands 
the  usual  mode  is  this  :  the  time-keeper  and  his  clerk  comes 
out  in  front  of  the  dock  say  of  the  Cunard  or  the  White 
Star,  and  all  the  dockmen  are  hanging  round  and  as  soon 
as  they  come  out  they  all  form  up  into  a  circle.  Then 
the  time-keeper  calls  out  the  different  men  that  he  knows 
who  are  good  workmen  whom  they  keep  on  as  constantly 
as  they  possibly  can.  If  there  is  more  work  than  they  can 
do  he  picks  out  others,  and  then  the  others  who  are  not 
called  simply  disperse.  The  numbef  of  undersized  men 
that  you  could  see  there,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  and 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  show  in  a  very  marked  fashion 
the  deterioration  of  the  people  of  the  last  generation, 
those  people  that  I  used  to  pass  as  young  boys  at  the 
factories  and  who  at  that  time  would  come  with  bare  feet, 
ignorant,  illiterate,  dirty  and  mentally  deficient,  I  do  not 
say  in  any  sense  that  they  are  idiots  or  lunatics,  but  with- 
out the  brightness  and  quickness  of  intellect  you  find  in 
young  people  now. 

2121.  They  have  drifted  into  the  ranks  of  casual 
labour  ? — Yes.  I  would  hke  to  draw  your  attention  just 
as  a  contrast  between  the  feeding  and  the  non-feeding  to 
the  photographs  of  Dr.  Hall. 

2122.  We  have  seen  them  ? — Would  you  just  look  at 
the  child  No.  1,  ten  years  old,  and  the  child  No.  six  in  the 
Christian  group.  Out  of  the  whole  of  them  there  are 
only  two  who  show  really  good  mental  capacity.  They 
are  not  very  well  fed  and  they  are  undersized  ;  they  are 
below  the  height ;  but  they  are  mentally  bright.  No. 
4  is  approaching  the  hydrocephalic  child.  It  looks  almost 
as  if  there  were  water  on  the  brain  there.  I  think  they 
are  most  telhng  photographs  of  the  effect  of  feeding  and 
non-feeding.  Dr.  Crosby  Wright,  of  Halifax,  emphasises 
also  the  difference  between  children  when  they  get  food, 
and  children  when  they  are  not  fed,  the  effect  which  is 
shown  on  them  in  the  results.  Dr.  Bates,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Bethnal 
Green,  wants  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
this.  He  says  he  does  not  find  any  great  falling  ofi  but 
he  says  "  I  do  notice  that  more  female  young  persons  are 
employed  in  rough  trades,  such  as  fire -wood  cutting, 
laying-on  at  printing  machines,  box  making  etc.,  and  I 
think  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  Umit  the  association 
of  young  girls  with  grown  men  in  those  places."  That  is 
more  with  regard  to  moral  influence  than  physical  de- 
terioration, but  I  thought  it  was  just  ais  well  to  tell  the 
Committee  that.  Dr.  Foker,  of  Staffordshire,  draws  at- 
tention to  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  peojjle  of  cooking  so 
that  they  cannot  even  get  the  benefit  from  good  food.  He 
said  "  I  think  the  volunteer  movement  did  a  great  deal  to 
improve  the  men,  but  the  women  on  the  contrary  have 
not  improved.  Their  houses  are  dirty  and  neglected  ; 
they  do  not  know  how  to  cook  and  their  children  are 
sadly  neglected  and  dirty,  which  together  with  very  early 
marriages  accounts  for  this  state  of  things."    I  will  just 


point  out  what  I  have  noticed  myself  as  conditions  whicii 
have  helped  to  do  away  with  the  deterioration  condition 
which  came  within  my  own  observation.  First  of  all  I 
have  put  down  the  Education  Act  as  being  the  starting 
of  the  doing  away  with  the  deteriorate  condition  of  the 
people  and  I  think  by  the  time  we  have  another  generation 
our  people  will  be  as  good  as  any  other,  being  a  good  deal 
better  than  any  other  poor  people  in  the  world,  the 
Americans  not  excluded.  Next  to  the  Education  Act 
I  am  satisfied  I  have  seen  the  direct  result  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  the  factory  surgeons,  I  am  speaking 
impersonally.  They  do  an  enormous  amount  of  good 
not  only  in  simply  rejecting  the  cases  that  are  not  fit  for 
employment,  but  they  have  a  moral  influence  as  well  on 
the  people.  Because  we  do  not  simply  tie  ourselves  down- 
to  passing  a  case  for  one  kind  of  work,  and  another  case  for 
another  kind  of  work,  and  so  on.  We  note  everything  in 
the  shape  of  want  of  cleanUness,  want  of  morale  and 
general  appearance  about  the  children.  We  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  influence  and  we  always  get  what  we 
want.  We  never  allow  anything  in  the  shape  of  ragged 
dresses  or  dirty  teeth  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  Bryant  &  Mays  have  caused  an  enormous 
amount  of  moral  improvement  in  Liverpool,  not 
simply  confined  to  their  factories,  because  the  number  of 
hands  who  pass  through  there  have  their  teeth  put  in. 
perfect  order  and  are  taught  to  keep  their  teeth  washed 
every  morning.  They  are  supphed  with  tooth  powder 
and  brushes  free.  Getting  them  into  one  tidy  habit  alone 
has  caused  them  to  take  a  httle  pride  in  their  personal 
appearance.  One  great  defect  in  our  people  is  the  want 
of  pride  in  personal  appearance.  I  try  if  possible  in. 
every  way  to  impress  upon  the  youngsters  as  they  come 
before  me  the  necessity  there  is  for  them  showing  a  little 
more  care  about  themselves,  and  getting  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Next  to  the  Factory  Acts 
I  think  the  doing  away  with  insanitary  houses  and  the 
Lodging  House  Acts  come  in  ;  and  then  there  are  the 
municipal  people  who  have  made  open-air  spaces  and  have 
encouraged  the  games  of  football  and  cricket.  But  there 
is  one  important  point  in  Liverpool  which  I  do  not  know 
is  followed  in  any  other  place  and  that  is  the  supply  of 
sterilised  milk  to  poor  people  at  a  nominal  price. 

2123.  It  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality  practi- 
cally ? — Yes,  it  is. 

212  (:.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Have  they  power  to  take  money  out 
of  the  rates  to  do  that  or  is  it  done  by  voluntary  agency  "i 
— It  is  done  by  the  municipal  authorities.  They  have  a 
case  of  six  bottles  and  bring  that  down,  and  as  the  empty 
case  is  returned  another  one  is  handed  to  them  of  sterilised 
milk.  There  is  enough  in  each  bottle  to  last  for  a  feed  for 
a  baby.  If  they  leave  them  open  at  all,  they  are  so  care- 
less that  the  whole  of  the  good  of  the  sterihsation  will  be 
done  away  with  in  those  dirty,  filthy  houses.  But  each 
bottle  contains  a  feed  for  the  child  so  that  when  they  operk 
it  they  have  enough.  That  has  reduced  our  infantile 
mortality  from  diarrhoea  in  the  summer  very  largely,  and 
one  can  easily  see  how  the  better  feeding  of  the  children 
at  that  young  age  must  tend  to  the  building  up  of  their 
constitution. 

2125.  (Chairman.)  Do  parents  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  this  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2126.  They  come  for  it  ?— Oh,  yes. 

2127.  (Colonel  Fox.)  I  suppose  they  have  depots  ? — 
Yes,  in  different  places  they  have  depots  for  the  supply  of 
it.  We  have  also  done  a  good  deal  with  district  nurses 
and  the  public  baths.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
deterioration,  we  find  there  is  rickets,  malformed  heads, 
muscular  atrophy,  malformed  mouths,  imperfect  dentition, 
facial  appearance  of  age  instead  of  youth,  and  decrease  in 
the  population.  There  is  one  point  I  noticed  very  dis- 
tinctly, which  I  really  look  upon  as  a  sign  of  deterioration, 
and  that  is  barrenness  in  the  women.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  cases  in  which  owing  to  the  exigencies  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  procuring  a  livehhood  they  take  means  to  prevent 
themselves  having  children. 

2128.  (Chairman.)  You  are  speaking  of  increase  of 
sterility  ? — Yes,  those  who  are  sterile,  who  are  desirous 
of  having  children  but  cannot  have  them. 

2129.  Not  from  any  malformation  ? — No.  When  I 
was  in  full  practice  I  used  to  do  a  good  deal  of  gyusecology 
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and  a  large  number  of  women  of  every  class  presented 
themselves  to  see  if  there  was  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  children.  That  is  still  the  condition,  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  sterile  women.  I  cannot  help  but 
think  it  is  a  sign  of  deterioration. 

2130.  Does  it  not  supply  a  corrective  to  what  otherwise 
might  be  a  transmitted  deterioration  ? — I  should  hardlj' 
think  so.  It  is  evidence  of  neurosis,  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  condition  which  I  should  class  with  deteriorated 
nerve  centres.  There  is  no  malformation  to  be  found. 
Of  course  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  talk  of  the  increase 
of  lunacy,  which  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  the  increase 
of  cancer.    We  are  tackling  that  now  considerably. 

2131.  Is  the  cancer  due  to  deterioration  ? — I  think  it 
must  be  deterioration. 

2132.  It  is  more  prevalent  among  the  richer  classes  than 
among  the  poorer  ? — There  is  deterioration  of  tissue. 

2133.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Is  the  increase  of  lunacy  a  sign 
of  deterioration  ? — \  should  say  so — of  loss  of  nerve  power. 
Cancer  is  very  largely  on  the  increase  with  us. 

2134.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Amongst  both  sexes  ? — Yes. 

2135.  But  it  is  more  markedly  among  the  females  is  it 
not  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  cancer  in  the  rectum  in  the 
males  now.  Cancer  in  the  rectum  used  to  be  fairly  ex- 
ceptional, but  it  has  verj^  much  increased. 

2136.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  with  regard  to  physical  deterioration,  although 
you  do  not  believe  there  is  evidence  of  general  physical 
deterioration — I  think  you  said  that  ? — I  think  there  is 
rather  an  improvement. 

2137.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  certain  cases 
amongst  the  lower  classes  there  may  be  and  probably  is 
deterioration  ? — Yes. 

2138.  According  to  your  professional  experience  gener- 
ally and  your  experience  as  a  factory  surgeon  do  you 
trace  any  degree  of  deterioration  to  alien  immigration  ? — 
We  have  not  so  many  of  the  aliens  with  us. 

2139.  Not  in  Liverpool  ? — No,  and  the  aliens  we 
have  are  rather  of  the  better  class.  We  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Poles  who  are  really  well  educated 
people  ;  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  Germans,  but 
certainly  in  my  district  they  are  the  only  ones.  They  are 
engaged  in  sugar  refineries  and  they  are  fairly  well  educated 
and  clean  living  people. 

2140.  .^^mongst  the  dock  labourers  have  you  met  with  a 
large  contingent  of  aliens  ? — We  have  not  so  many  ;  we 
have  a  few  here  and  there  ;  we  have  not  large  masses  of 
them. 

2141.  Speaking  of  your  examination  of  factory  workers 
I  should  Uke  to  ask  you  how  you  ascertain  the  age.  By 
certificates  ? — .Iccording  to  the  last  Factory  Act,  the 
Factory  Act  of  about  fourteen  years  ago,  each  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  is  compelled  to  supply  a  birth  certifi- 
cate. It  is  supplied  at  a  nominal  cost — sixpence.  They 
get  a  certificate  for  sixpence  and  they  produce  that  birth 
certificate. 

2142.  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  the  prevalence 
of  rickets  amongst  young  children  :  you  said  you  observed 
it  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  cases  now  than  a  great 
many  years  ago  ? — -That  is  so. 

2143.  In  what  form  do  you  find  rickets  ? — There  is  the 
malformed  head,  the  bony  malformation,  and  the  bow 
legs,  but  they  are  not  so  well  marked  with  us,  and  then 
there  are  the  enlarged  joints  ;  they  are  not  so  marked  ; 
they  are  not  a  striking  feature  by  any  means  with  me  now. 

2144.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned  there  is  no  evidence  of 
deterioration  but  rather  the  reverse  ? — Yes,  rather  the 
reverse.  There  is  another  point  too  which  I  have  noticed 
rather  a  diminution  in,  and  that  is  the  tubercular  disease 
of  the  joints. 

2145.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  tuberculosis  ?  — 
While  you  have  a  very  large  proportion  still  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs,  you  have  not  the  amount  of  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  joints  that  I  used  to  meet  with  thirty 
years  ago. 


2146.  And  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  ;  do  j^y 
you  think  that  factories  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
phthisis  ? — I  am  sure  they  do.  There  is  one  feature  about 
that  which  presents  difficulties.  Some  two  years  ago  I  was 
asked  by  one  of  the  factory  employers  to  see  one  of  their 
women.  She  did  not  come  under  the  Factories  Act ;  she 
was  outside  the  age.  This  was  a  woman  who  had  been  brought 

up  very  well,  a  nicelj'  educated  woman  who  had  been  in  very 
different  circumstances,  but  owing  to  the  unexpected 
death  of  her  husband  she  was  left  to  educate  and  bring  up 
two  children.  She  got  work  in  this  confectionary  place 
and  she  was  so  clever  that  in  a  very  short  time  she  was 
earning  25s.  a  week,  which  was  very  small  and  very 
different  to  the  condition  she  had  been  educated  and 
brought  up  to,  but  still  it  enabled  her  to  live  very  com- 
fortably and  bring  up  her  two  children.  Her  employer 
asked  me  to  see  her  and  I  found  she  was  suffering  from 
phthisis.  I  wrote  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Liverpool  asking  what  was  to  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  said  "  Send  her  to  the  workhon.se."  I  could 
not  take  it  upon  myself.  It  was  not  my  business  to  do 
that.  She  was  able  to  educate  her  children,  and  for  a 
theoretical  injury,  for  a  theoretical  possibility  it  was  out- 
side my  business  to  do  that,  and  I  was  very  thankful  to 
leave  it  outside  my  business.  I  think  that  is  a  class  of 
case  that  ought  to  be  legislated  for,  because  where  it  is  for 
the  good  of  a  community  that  a  woman  should  be  taken 
away  from  educatiog  her  children  and  keeping  herself  and 
her  childi-en,  I  think  it  is  extremely  hard  that  she  should 
be  sent  to  the  workhouse. 

2147.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  gooa  of  the 
people  if  the  notification  of  phthisis  were  made  compulsory 
just  as  in  the  case  of  other  infectious  diseases  ? — I  would 
make  it  compuhory  in  the  case  of  all  factories  where  there 
are  large  numbers  of  people  working  together  in  close 
atmospheres,  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  made  compul- 
sory notification  for  general  practice.  I  think  there  would 
be  difficulties  in  the  way.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think 
that  certifying  surgeons  ought  to  make  this  one  of  the  cases 
for  notification  under  the  Factory  Acts  in  special  factories 
where  he  fomid  it,  as  you  have  now  in  this  millinery  place 
which  Dr.  Clark,  of  Cork,  speaks  of.  I  have  known  some 
rt'ho  have  only  recently  come  under  the  Factory  Art  be- 
cause they  have  adopted  electro-motive  power  for  sewing 
machines,  but  they  are  more  stuffy  rooms  than  any  I  have 
been  in.  Having  boys  and  young  people  there  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  phthisical  person  there  would 
be  very  likely  to  spread  it. 

2148.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  presence  of  ophthalmia. 
Do  you  mean  granular  lids  ? — You  get  that,  but  you  alsa 
get  different  forms  of  eye  disease — shortness  of  sight  and 
loss  of  sight  generally.  Of  course,  granular  lids  you  do 
not  get  so  very  much  amongst  the  youngsters  ;  you  get 
them  more  in  the  industrial  schools.  They  get  them 
there  very  badly 

2149.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Do   ou  mean  the  industrial  schools  ? 
—Yes. 

2150.  Are  not  you  thinking  of  the  Poor  Law  schools  ? 
— We  have  what  we  call  industrial  schools. 

2151.  I  happen  to  inspect  the  industrial  schools  under 
the  Home  Office,  and  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  them  ? — 
The  industrial  schools  that  I  speak  of  are  schools  that 
are  used  for  drafting  off  the  children  from  the  Liverpool 
workhouse. 

2152.  Those  are  called  Poor  Law  schools  ? — We  call 
them  the  industrial  schools.  At  these  industrial  schools 
there  was  so  much  granular  Uds  that  the  surgeon  there 
refused  to  take  any  more  from  the  workliouse.  He  sent 
them  all  back  to  the  workliouse  hospital,  because  the 
first  thing  he  had  to  do  with  them  when  they  came  down 
there,  was  to  turn  them  all  into  the  infirmary  where  he  had 
the  treatment  of  them. 

2153.  I  should  hke  to  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  a  more  codified  scheme  of  physical  statistics. 
I  suppose  you  would  be  in  favour  of  that  if  it  could  be 
secured  ? — I  think  there  would  be  an  enormous  amount 
of  useful  information  got  from  it. 

2154.  I  suppose,  for  instance,  the  certifying  surgeons 
could  be  of  great  use  ? — They  could.  The  certifying 
surgeons,  I  think,  would  perhaps  have  more  facilities  for 
it  than  anybody  else. 
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Dr.  Young-      2155.  So  far  as  the  working-class  population  of  all  ages 
 is  concerned  ? — Yes. 

2156.  When  you  examined  children  and  young  persons, 
for  instance,  at  such  examination,  part  of  the  certifying 
surgeon's  duty  might  be  to  take  certain  particulars  ? — Yes 

2157.  What  is  the  smallest  amount  of  detail  which 
you  think  they  might  go  into  with  advantage — height  ? 
• — There  is  height,  weight,  and  chest  measurement.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  weight  would  be  absolutely  necessar>', 
because  if  you  get  chest  measurement  and  the  height 
you  can  form  a  very  good  estimate  of  muscular  develop- 
ment. 

2158.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  the  chest  measure- 
ments in  the  rough,  with  the  tape  ? — Yes. 

2159.  You  would  not  want  calipers  ? — No,  that  would 
not  be  necessary. 

2160.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  testing  the 
reactionary  movement  ? — I  think  if  you  get  good  muscular 
development,  that  is  sufficient.  Our  tactile  development 
is  such  that  we  can  get  hold  of  an  arm  or  leg  and  get  the 
muscular  resistance. 

2161.  I  suppose  a  certain  remuneration  would  have  to 
b  '  attached  to  work  nf  that  sort — the  certifying  surgeons 
are  paid  a  fee  for  every  examination  ? — Yes.  Sometimes 
they  contract  with  the  employers  for  so  much  to  be  paid 
for  doing  their  work. 

2162.  There  is  another  kind  of  statistics,  no  doubt, 
which  you  would  also  favour — I  mean  special  inquiries 
into  particular  trades  and  industries  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2163.  And  localities  ? — And  localities. 

2164.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  problem  really  solved, 
for  instance,  as  to  the  actual  physical  measurements  of 
town-bred  and  country-bred  children  ? — Yes  ;  it  would 
be  very  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  them. 

2165.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  social  legislation  and 
administration  in  a  particular  form  of  it,  the  factories  and 
workshops  legislation  and  administration,  is  having  a 
certain  effect  ? — I  am  quite  certain  it  is. 

2166.  And  you  would  be  prepared  to  see  extensions 
on  similar  lines  of  the  powers  already  granted  by  the 
Legislature  ?  Extensions  of  the  factory  powers  ? — Yes. 

2167.  Yes,  and  what  extensions  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  important  matter.  I  think  the  certifying  surgeons 
ought  to  be  given  the  power  of  a  medical  officer  of  health 
in  regard  to  factories,  because  there  are  certain  conditions 
which  one  sees  when  going  round.  I  wrote  a  little  while 
ago  to  the  employer  of  a  factory,  calling  his  attention 
to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  urinal  there,  and  he 
very  nicely  said  they  would  have  it  looked  after,  and 
it  has  been  attended  to. 


outside  your  duty  alto- 


2168.  {Chairman.)  That  is 
gether  1 — Yes. 

2169.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Then  one  detail  about  the  married 
women  after  childbirth;  would  you  go  for  an  extension  of 
the  period  within  which  they  must  not  return  to  work  ? — 
Yes,  I  would.  I  do  not  think  any  woman  after  her  con- 
finement should  attempt  to  work  again  for  three  months. 

2170.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  when  a  woman 
becomes  pregnant  she  should  leaveoff  working  in  a  factory? 
— I  do  not  think  that  would  be  necessary.  If  you  take 
such  work  as  that  of  a  woman  at  the  pit  brow,  there  is 
tremendously  hard  work  there,  but  a  good  deal  of  work 
a  woman  can  do  easily  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  month. 
In  some  works  they  could  even  still  continue  it  to  the  end 
of  the  seventh,  but  I  would  stop  them  after  that. 

2171.  And  for  three  months  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

2172.  Then  you  spoke  of  continuation  classes  ? — 
Yes. 

2173.  And  you  spoke  of  their  being  specially  adapted 
for  a  class  of  the  population  who  are  rather  at  a  loose  end  ? 
—Yes. 

2174.  They  require  a  special  curriculum  ? — Yes. 

2175.  You  are  aware  that  the  Liverpool  educational 
authorities  are  already  considering  a  scheme  for  such  a 
night  school  in  coimection  with  one  of  their  day  industrial 
schools  ? — Yes. 

2176.  Woidd  you  approve  of  that  ?  —  I  strongly 
approve  of  that. 

2177.  And  you  would  go  further  and  say  that  as  re- 
gards the  ordinary  day  schools  for  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
town  a  special  school  might  be  estabhshed  with  a  curri- 
culum adapted  to  the  particularclass  living  in  that  district? 
— I  think  that  I  would  go  even  further  than  that.  I  would 
have  what  the  Americans  call  "  mucker  "  schools.  They 
have  a  class  of  schools  there  which  they  put  down  in  the 
lower  slums  of  the  town.  They  put  all  the  dirty  children 
into  them,  and  have  special  masters  and  a  special  curri- 
culum. 

2178.  Do  you  know  the  Bootle  day  industrial  school  ? 
—Yes. 

2179.  Do  you  think  schools  with  a  curriculum  such 
as  that  would  answer  ? — I  cannot  say  the  curriculum 
they  have  got. 

2180.  A  sort  of  half-day  schooling  and  half-day  light 
occupation  and  manual  instruction  ? — I  tliink  that  is  a 
very  necessary  thing. 

2181.  And  a  good  deal  of  drill  ? — I  would  make  drill 
compulsory. 
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Dr.  D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  F.R.S.,  called  ;   and  Examined. 


2182.  (Chairman^.)  You  are  Professor  of  Anatomy  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  and  Chairman  of  the  Anthropo- 
metric Committee  of  the  British  Association  ? — Yes. 

2183.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  evidence  of  general 
deterioration  ? — I  do  not.  Of  course,  one  may  have  im- 
pressions, but  so  far  as  solid  fact  goes  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  evidence  of  any  serious  deterioration. 

2184.  Have  you  any  impression  that  there  is  ? — I  have, 
in  Ireland. 

2185.  We  will  come  to  that  later.  But  of  course  you  will 
admit  that  the  influx  of  rural  population  into  the  towns 
is  detrimental  to  national  physique  ? — Most  distinctly 
so.  It  is  true  that,  owing  to  agricultural  depression 
and  other  causes,  there  has,  during  the  last  half  of 
the  century,  been  a  great  movement  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  country  districts  into  the 
towns.  It  is  calculated  that  the  rural  districts  have 
been  depleted  in  this  way  to  the  extent  of  27  per 
cent,  of  their  population  ;  and  as  all  authorities — both 
anthropological  and  medical — agree  that  urban  life 
tends  to  lower  the  physical  standard  of  the  people,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  migration  has  not  been 
unattended  by  some  such  effect.  The  marked  reduction 
of  the  death-rate  in  the  majority  of  cities,  however,  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  deteriorating  influence  of  overcrowding 
and  poverty  has  in  some  degree  been  counteracted,  and 
that  through  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  and  also  through 
useful  legislative  measures,  the  national  health  has  in  a 
large  measure  been  preserved. 

2186.  What  evidence  do  you  think  there  is  available  in 
regard  to  the  national  standard  of  physique  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  not  very  much  evidence.  At  the 
present  moment  what  evidence  there  is  upon  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people  is  founded  first,  upon 
statistical  records  of  recruits  who  present  themselves  for 
admission  into  the  army. 

2187.  You  do  not  think  that  this  goes  far  ? — I  do  not. 
And  second,  upon  the  anthropometrical  data  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  obtained  by  anthropologists  and 
also  by  educationalists  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of 
the  schoolboy.  In  no  case  are  these  sufficient  to  give  an 
absolutely  satisfactory  idea  of  the  national  physical 
standard  ;  and  much  less  are  they  capable  of  affording 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  any  general  deterioration  of  the 
race. 

2188.  What  reason  have  you  for  saying  that  evidence 
derived  from  the  statistics  of  recruiting  is  unreliable  ? — 
Because  the  class  from  which  recruits  are  derived  varies 
from  time  to  time  with  the  condition  of  the  labour  market. 
When  trade  is  good  and  employment  plentiful  it  is  only 
from  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  people  that  the  army 
receives  its  supply  of  men  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  trade 
is  bad,  a  better  class  of  recruit  is  available.  Consequently 
the  records  of  the  recruiting  department  of  the  army  do  not 
deal  with  a  homogeneous  sample  of  the  people  taken  from 
one  distinct  class.  I  may  mention  that  a  still  better 
answer  than  I  have  given  to  this  question  is  contained  in 
the  admirable  reports  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Home  Office  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 


2189.  We  have  those  reports  ? — They  are  very  aimir-  Prof. 
able  reports.  Cunninghanv^ 

2190.  There  is  some  information  from  the  report  of  the 
Anthropometric  Committee  of  the  British  Association  on 
this  question? — Oh,  yes  ;  most  valuable  information.  You 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  reports  of  the  years  1878  to  1883  ? 

2191.  Just  so  ? — That  really  is  the  most  valuable 
information  we  have  upon  the  national  physique.  But 
these  data  were  obtained  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  there  is  really  very  little  information  of  a  similar 
kind  which  has  been  acquired  either  before  or  since  that, 
with  which  these  data  can  be  compared.  All  other 
anthropometrical  details  which  have  been  gathered  since 
these  Reports  were  published  have  been  the  result  of 
private  enterprise  on  the  part  of  anthropologists  or 
of  educationalists  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  growth  of  school-children  or  of  university  students  ; 
and  private  effort  is  not  capable  of  collecting  the  mass 
of  facts  which  are  required  to  enable  us  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment upon  so  large  a  questioji  as  the  standard  national 
physique.  Further — and  this,  I  think,  is  rather  an 
impoitant  point  in  this  matter — owing  to  the  divergency 
of  methods  employed  by  different  enquirers,  data  obtained 
in  this  way  do  not  possess  the  same  value  as  those  that 
are  collected  by  a  central  body  which  controls  and  regu- 
lates the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  carried  out. 

2192.  You  think  it  is  essential  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  conducted  on  those  lines  ? — It  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  instances  could  be  given  of  the  great  divergency  of 
results  which  are  occasionally  obtained  by  independent 
workers — workers  whose  only  desire  is  to  obtain  uniform 
results,  and  yet  they  obtain  by  the  adoption  of  different 
methods  very  different  results.  I  saw  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  a  few  weeks  ago  a  very  striking  state- 
ment bearing  upon  this  point.  It  leferred  to  an  inquiry 
which  had  been  started  independently  in  different 
European  countries,  in  regard  to  the  hearing  of  school 
children,  and  the  results  obtained  showed  marked  dis- 
crepancies, owing  apparently  to  the  different  standards 
adopted  in  each  case.  The  result  was  as  follows  :  In  St. 
Petersburg,  in  1888,  280  children  were  examined,  and 
14  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  defects  in  hearing. 
In  Kreise  more  than  7,000  children  were  examined,  and 
there  were  28  per  cent,  with  defects  in  hearing.  In 
London  the  number  examined  was  not  given,  but  Dr. 
Cheadle  found  that  in  1902  there  were  43  per  cent, 
with  defective  hearing,  and  in  Grossvartenburg,  out  of 
700  examined,  15  per  cent,  were  found  defective.  No 
one  I  think  would  come  to  the  conclusion  in  looking  at 
these  results  that  they  represent  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  Anyone  who  has  been  accustomed  to  investigation 
of  this  ki  id  would  at  once  say:  Well  these  men  are  trying 
to  get  a  uniform  result,  but  they  have  not  done  so,  owing  to 
the  different  methods  which  they  have  adopted  ;  and  in 
consequence  I  would  very  strongly  urge  upon  the  com- 
mittee this  fact,  that  if  uniform  results  are  to  be  obtained 
they  can  only  be  obtained  by  workers,  all  working  under 
one  central  control  ing  body. 

2193.  Upon  uniform  methods  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  That 
is  the  only  way  in  which  uniform  results  can  be  obtained. 
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PfQf^  2194.  Have  yoii  formsci   ny  opinion  vipon  the  influence 

Cunningliam      environment  on  tlis  devel  .pment  and  physique  of  the 

 ^  people  ? — Every    anthropologist    has    considsred  this 

question,  and  this  point  is  very  fully  and  admirably 
brought  out  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  to 
which  you  have  referred.  One  point  which  is  estibHshed 
beyond  all  question  is  the  remarkable  influence  which 
environment  and  nurture  exercise  upon  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  child  as  well  as  upon  the  standard  of 
physical  excell  mce  attained  by  the  adult.  This  is  brought 
ou't  most  clearly  in  the  tables  given  by  the  Anth  ■  pometric 
Committ95  of  the  British  Association  (1883),  and  it 
has  recently  received  striking  corroboration  at  the  hands 
of  Professor  Matthew  Hay  and  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  in 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training. 
According  to  the  statistics  sujipUed  by  the  British 
Association  Committee  (1883)  children  vary  to  the 
extent  of  five  inclie?  ii  stature,  and  adults  to  the  extent 
of  thr^e  and  a  half  inches  in  stature,  according  as  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  reared  are  favourable, 
or  otherwise.  In  the  selection  of  offio  rs  and  recruits 
this  is  a  mitter  wliich  is  fully  recognised  at  the 
War  Office.  The  physical  equivalents  r  quired  in 
the  case  of  a  young  man  seeking  a  commission  are  of 
an  altogether  higher  standard  than  those  require!  in 
the  case  of  a  pri/ate.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee 
(1901)  appointed  by  ths  Secretary  of  Stat3  for  War  "  to 
enquire  into  the  regulations  under  which  candid  ites  for 
commissions  in  the  Army  as  weU  as  recruits  are  physicaUy 
examined  "  (a  Committee  on  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
serve)  it  is  stated  that  the  Committee  consiler  "it  is 
unnecessary  to  retain  the  weight  test  for  recruits  of 
sixteen  years  and  under,  for  the  reason  that  th?se  lads  in 
most  cases,  on  offering  for  enlistment  are  underfed  and 
that  they  speedily  put  on  flesh  in  the  barracks."  In  the 
case  of  candidates  for  commissions,  however,  it  was 
unanimously  recommended  "  that  the  weight  test  should 
be  retained  for  all  ages,  th?  same  reason  not  existing  as 
with  recruits."  That  is  the  Report  of  this  Government 
Committee  and  I  have  received  the  permission  of  Sir 
Edward  Ward  to  refer  to  it.  This  is  the  only  copy  that 
I  have. 

2195.  (Chairman.)  We  shall  be  able  to  get  copies  of  it  ? 
— I  do  not  say  that  there  is  anything  in  it  that  is  valuable 
for  your  purpose,  but  it  is  of  interest,  as  it  represents  the 
minimum  in  the  way  of  physique  that  this  Committee 
considered  it  safe  to  adopt  in  the  selection  of  officers 
and  recruits.  So  sensitive,  indeed,  are  the  laws  of 
growth  to  the  influence  of  the  surroundings  amidst 
which  an  individual  is  placed  that,  quite  apart 
from  racial  distinctions,  it  has  been  shown  that  people 
who  live  in  the  more  elevated  and  bracing  districts,  where 
there  is  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  are  physically  superior 
to  those  reared  in  the  alluvial  plains.  That  was  a  point 
brought  out  in  the  British  Association  Report.  A  pure 
atmosphere  and  proper  food  are  the  chief  essentials  for 
the  building  up  of  a  good  physique. 

2196.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  period  of  early 
life  which  is  most  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  environ- 
ment ?  Is  it  the  first  few  years  of  life,  or  is  it  later  ? — 
It  depends  very  much  upon  circumstances,  but  the  most 
important  periods  of  life,  in  so  far  as  growth  is  concerned, 
are  the  early  years  and  also  the  period  of  puberty. 

2197.  Would  you  say  the  first  five  years  ? — Yes.  One 
can  see  that  by  the  statistics  of  mortality  of  infants. 
The  statistics  of  mortality  of  very  young  infants  are 
shocking. 

2198.  They  have  undergone  no  diminution,  you  think, 
during  all  these  recent  years  when  such  advance  has  been 
made  otherwise  ? — I  cannot  see  how  that  could  be  the 
case,  seeing  that  in  large  part  the  heavy  mortality 
during  infancy  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
child  is  now-a-days  seldom  fed  from  the  breast. 

2199.  You  think  it  is  largely  due  to  that  ? — I  am  cer- 
tain of  it.  They  are  fed  upon  skimmed  milk,  and 
starchy  trash,  and  all  sorts  of  abominations.  It  is  not 
perhaps  that  the  parents  are  not  able  to  get  better 
food,  but  it  is  owing  to  the  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
parent  of  the  proper  kind  of  food  to  give.  That  you 
will  find  to  be  an  opinion  almost  universal  amongst 
those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

2200.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  lowering  of  the  death  rate  on  the  national  physique  ?~ 
Yes,  I  have  considered  that  point.    Of  course  during  the 


last  fifty  years  the  conditions  of  life  have  changed  so 
much  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  disturb- 
ance of  the  physical  standard  of  the  nation,  either  for 
better  or  for  worse,  has  taken  place.  I  have  referred  to 
the  lowering  of  the  death  rate,  chiefly  through  improved 
hygienic  measures.  Through  this,  the  elimination  of  the 
weak  or  unfit  has  not  been  so  complete  in  recent  years 
as  it  formerly  was,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
addition  of  these  to  the  population  must  have  tended  to 
lower  the  general  physical  average  of  the  people  of  these 
countries.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  hygienic 
measures  have,  at  the  same  time,  improved  the  con- 
ditions of  living  of  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  and 
acted  in  such  a  way  upon  the  average  standard  of 
physique  as  to  counter-balance  the  lowering  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  survival  of  a  greater  number  of  the  weaker 
members  of  society.  It  is  very  difficult — in  fact,  it  is 
impossible — for  one  to  say  which  of  these  two  influences 
has  acted  to  the  greater  extent ;  but  I  should  imagine 
that  they  very  nearly  counter-balance  each  other ;  that 
we  have  obtained  a  better  and  higher  physique  by 
improved  hygienic  measures,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
a  very  considerable  number  of  the  weaklings,  who  would 
otherwise  have  succumbed,  have  been  able  to  live. 

2201.  You  have  formed  some  special  opinion  with  re- 
hard  to  Ireland,  have  you  not,  in  the  course  of  your 
investigations  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  the  conditions  of 
Ireland  are  such  as  to  require  separate  consideration.  If 
there  is  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  physical 
deterioration  is  to  be  expected  more  than  another  it  is  in 
Ireland. 

2202.  Yet  we  have  been  told  by  one  or  two  witnesses 
that  particularly  hard  kinds  of  work  are  done  by  Irish- 
men, who  are  very  often  the  best  workmen  ? — That  may 
be  so.  Of  course,  the  labouring  population  in  Ireland  is 
relatively  more  numerous,  I  should  imagine,  than  it  is  in 
these  countries,  and  these  men  are  trained  to  that 
particular  kind  of  work. 

2203.  They  were  picked  men,  you  think  ? — I  should 
not  say  that,  but  they  are  men  who  are  trained  to  it.  Here, 
the  labourer  is  a  man  very  often  who  has  come  down  from  a 
higher  condition,  and  he  is  absolutely  unfit  for  the  work 
he  undertakes. 

2204.  That  no  doubt  is  the  case  ? — Yes.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  a  constant  outflow  of  the  people  from 
Ireland  by  emigration,  and  it  is  the  young,  the  strong,  and 
the  enterprising  members  of  the  population  that  have  gone. 
I  can  testify  to  that  from  observation — have  seen  them  go. 

2205.  You  have  made  some  investigations  in  Conne- 
mara,  I  think  ? — I  have  made  no  investigations  which 
directly  bear  upon  this  point,  but  I  have  been  able  to  see 
the  character  of  the  people  who  have  gone  out  of  Ireland. 
I  know  Ireland  very  well.  I  have  been  all  through  it, 
more  so  than  Scotland,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  interest 
in  the  people,  and  I  have  often  been  made  very  sad  to 
see  the  best  of  the  people  go  out  of  Ireland,  and  to 
compare  those  with  the  people  that  have  been  left.  So 
that  this  is  really  an  important  matter  in  connection 
with  your  inquiry  in  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned.  Still,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  absolute  evidence  avail- 
able that  deterioration  has  taken  place  in  the  physique 
of  the  Irish  people.  This  is  an  impression,  I  wish  to  say, 
because  I  have  got  no  evidence  of  it.  For  ten  years 
systematic  measurements  of  the  people  have  been  under- 
taken as  part  of  the  work  of  the  Anthropometric  Labora- 
tory in  my  former  department  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  yearly  reports  have  been  published  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
Browne  of  the  results  obtained.  But  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  these  observations  are  not  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  general  question  at  issue. 
They  were  undertaken  entirely  from  the  ethnographical 
point  of  view,  and  each  year  a  small,  isolated  district 
(chosen  on  account  of  its  isolation)  was  selected  for  study. 
In  this  the  people  were  measured  and  their  mode  of  life 
recorded.  Any  inferences,  therefore,  which  may  have 
been  drawn  from  these  reports,  in  regard  to  th"? 
deterioration  of  the  people  of  Connaught,  are  not 
warranted.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  the  field  over 
which  our  inquiries  have  extended,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  even  if  these  reports  were  before  you  you  could  get 
any  information  from  thexn  that  would  be  useful  to  you. 

2206.  You  think  that  there  would  be  nothing  reliable  ? 
— Nothing  that  would  be  of  value  to  you  in  your  present 
inquiry.    The  reports  include  the  Aran  Islands,  Inish- 
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bofin,  and  Inishshark,  in  the  County  of  Galway  ;  the 
Mullet,  Inishkea  Islands,  and  Portacloy,  County  Mayo  ; 
Ballycroy,  County  Mayo  ;  Clare  Island  and  Inishturk, 
County  Mayo ;  Garumna  and  Lettermullen,  Galway  ; 
Cama  and  Mweenish,  Connemara  ;  Dunquin,  County 
Kerry,  and  Mallinmore  and  Malinberg,  County  Donegal. 
The  investigations  covered  a  very  considerable  area. 

2207.  You  cannot  say  that  they  can  be  compared  for  our 
purpose  with  any  facts  collected  by  the  Anthropometric 
Committee  of  1883  ? — So  far  as  your  purposes  are  con- 
cerned they  may  be  left  out  of  account,  becauss  the  end 
w3  had  in  view  in  this  inquiry  was  a  totally  different  one. 
It  was  an  ethnological  inquiry.  The  probability  remains, 
however,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  deteriorate!  in 
physical  characters.  It  is  not  only  from  impressions  which 
have  forced  themselves  upon  me  during  my  long  residence 
in  Ireland  that  I  am  led  to  express  this  opinion,  but 
also  from  the  well-established  fact  that  insanity  has 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  In  1851  the  proportion 
of  insanity  and  idiotcy  to  the  population  was  1  in  657  ; 
in  1901  the  ratio  was  1  in  178.  Thesi  figures  are  taken 
from  an  instructive  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  John 
Macpherson  (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  May,  1903). 
This  paper  gives  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  fertility  to  insanity.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  state  the  sources  from  which  my  impressions 
are  derived.  In  Dublin  one  has  particularly  good  oppor- 
tunities of  comparing  the  country  with  the  town  people, 
and  of  course  one  who  has  an  anatomical  eye  like  myself 
generall/  looks  at  these  points  with  some  little  interest. 
In  Dublin  there  are  frequent  processions  in  connection  with 
certain  national  events,  when  delegates  come  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  you  see  the  town  contingent 
marching  side  by  side  with  the  country  contingent,  and 
you  can  draw  a  line  between  them. 

2208.  Very  much  in  favour  of  the  country  contingent, 
I  suppose  ? — Very  much. 

2209.  There  has  not  been  any  large  displacement  from 
the  rural  to  the  urban  districts  in  Ireland,  has  there  ? — 
Not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  that  there  has  been  else- 
where. There  has  been  in  connection  with  Belfast,  but 
not  in  connection  with  Dublin. 

2210.  Among  influences  that  may  counteract  deteriora- 
tion, do  you  attach  much  value  to  the  existence  of  a  mean 
physical  standard  of  the  race  and  the  tendency  of  the  classes 
which  deviate  from  this  to  return,  under  improved  condi- 
tions, to  the  mean  standard  ? — Yes,  I  do.  1  would  refer  to 
the  maimer  m  which  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  affect 
the  growth  of  an  individual  class,  and  more  especially  how 
poverty  with  its  squalor,  its  bad  feeding,  and  its  attendant 
ignorance  as  to  the  proper  nurture  of  the  child,  lowers  the 
physical  standard  of  the  lower  classes.  In  spite  of  the 
marked  variations  which  are  seen  in  the  physique  of  the 
different  classes  of  people  of  Great  Britain,  anthropolo- 
gists believe,  with  good  reason,  that  there  is  a  mean 
physical  standard  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  and  that  no  matter  how  far  certain  sections 
of  the  people  may  deviate  from  this  by  deterioration 
(produced  by  the  causes  referred  to)  the  tendency  of  the 
race  as  a  whole  will  always  be  to  maintain  the  inherited 
mean.  In  other  words,  those  inferior  bodily  characters 
which  are  the  result  of  poverty  (and  not  vice  such  as 
syphilis  and  alcoholism)  and  which  are  therefore  acquired 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  are  not  transmissible 
from  one  generation  to  another.  To  restore  therefore 
the  classes  in  which  this  inferiority  exists  to  the  mean 
standard  of  national  physique,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  living,  and  in  one  or  two  gene- 
rations the  ground  that  has  been  lost  will  be  recovered. 

2211.  But  you  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  case  with 
the  effects  of  alcoholism  transmitted  from  parents  ? 
— That  is  a  very  doubtful  matter.  I  myself,  perhaps 
on  insufficient  evidence,  do  believe  that  the  effect  of 
alcohol,  as  seen  in  alcoholism,  is  transmitted. 

2212.  And  that  it  results  in  the  permanent  dis- 
ablement of  the  offspring  ? — Exactly. 

2213.  In  successive  generations  ? — How  far  it  would  go 
it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  think  the  evidence  is  in- 
sufficient to  form  any  definite  opinion. 

2214.  But  the  sober  son  of  a  father  who  has  been  a 
soaker  all  his  life  might  transmit  the  effects  to  the  grandson, 
you  think  ? — It  is  more  than  likely.  It  may  skip  one 
generation  and  appear  again  in  another.    I  have  not 
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the  slightest  doubt  that  both  in  the  case  of  syphilis  and  Prof. 
alcoholism  the  taint  gradually  would  wear  out  if  this  par-  Cunning} 

ticular  stock  persisted,  provided  there  was  an  influx   

of  healthy  and  fresh  blood. 

2215.  Have  you  had  proof  of  syphiUs  having  increased 
or  decreased  among  the  population  ? — I  have  had  no 
experience  of  that.  Although  I  am  a  medical  man  I  have 
not  practised. 

2216.  Do  you  know,  from  \^'hat  you  have  lieard 
of  it,  whether  that  is  so  or  not  ? — Of  course,  everv 
medical  man  considers  that  syphilis  requires  special 
legislation.  I  never  met  any  medical  man  yet  who  did 
not  hold  that  it  was  a  monstrous  thing  for  the  State  not 
to  take  measures  to  check  this  most  deteriorating  disease. 
One  can  hardly  use  words  strong  enough  about  it. 

2217.  You  do  not  think  that  the  operation  of  other 
causes  has  tended  to  check  it  ? — I  am  not  sure  what  you 
mean. 

2218.  From  what  you  hear,  would  you  say  that  there 
is  more  syphilis  and  that  it  has  attained  a  more  virulent 
form  than  it  did  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ? — I  should 
imagine  that  it  is  not  more  virulent  from  what  I  have 
heard  but  I  have  no  actual  knowledge  on  this  point. 

2219.  From  your  experience  as  an  anatomist  have  you 
noted  any  changes  in  structure  unfavourable  to  develop- 
ment ? — No,  I  have  not,  except  in  the  one  case  of  the 
teeth.  In  other  directions,  I  think  I  might  almost 
say,  there  has  been  an  improvement ;  but  there  is  n'^ 
doubt  about  the  teeth.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the 
teeth  of  the  people  at  the  present  time  cannot  stand  com- 
parison in  point  of  durability  with  those  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  Those  who  have  the  opportunitv 
of  examining  ancient  skulls  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
this.  In  such  skulls  it  is  common  to  notice  the  teeth  much 
worn  down  through  the  coarse  and  gritty  character  of  the 
food  used  in  these  early  times,  but  still  they  are  usually 
firmly  implanted  in  the  bony  sockets  of  the  jaws.  Further 
there  is  evidence  that  within  comparatively  recent  times 
this  degeneration  of  the  teeth  has  been  proceeding  with 
especial  rapidity.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  a  table 
issued  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  (see  British  Mtdical  Jour,ia!,  Nov.  21st, 
1903,  page  1339),  the  number  of  recruits  rejected  for 
defects  in  the  teeth  is  shown  to  have  increased  from 
10-88  per  1,000  in  1891,  to  49-26  per  1,000  in  1902.  Pro- 
bably this  increase  in  the  number  of  rejections  from  this 
defect  partly  arises  from  a  greater  stringency  in  con- 
nection with  this  physical  requirement. 

2220.  That  is,  I  think,  admitted  by  the  medical  autho- 
rities for  th  army  ? — But  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  all 
due  to  this.  Indeed,  the  increased  tendency  in  the  present 
age  to  dental  caries,  and  to  early  absorption  of  the  walls  c  f 
the  sockets  in  which  the  jaws  are  implanted  are  matters 
which  have  recently  been  attracting  very  special  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  men.  In  connection  with  this 
question  there  are  two  other  points  that  occur  to  me.  The 
one  is  the  feet  and  the  other  is  the  female  chest.  I  think — 
and  I  think  I  can  speak  on  this  point  with  some  little 
authority — that  in  both  th-^se  respects  during  the  last 
twenty  years  there  has  been  an  improvement.  I  do  not  see 
now  (of  course  it  is  only  the  very  low  classes  that  I  can 
speak  of)  in  studying  their  feet  the  same  amount  of  de- 
formity that  I  used  to  see  about  twenty  years  ago.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  female  chest,  which  used  to  be  so 
shockingly  distorted  by  means  of  the  corset,  not  only  in  the 
upper  classes  but  also  in  the  lower  classes,  there  again  I 
do  not  see  the  same  amount  of  distortion.  It  is  very  rare 
indeed  to  meet  with  a  female  chest  which  is  absolutelT 
normal.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  possible  ;  but  the 
amount  of  distortion,  I  think,  has  very  considerably 
lessened.  It  is  really  a  very  long  time  since  I  have  seen  a 
chest  which  one  would  say  was  excessively  distorted  from 
this  cause. 

2221.  You  think  that  ought  to  have  a  valuable  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  women  ? — Most  valuable.  No 
one,  except  those  who  know  the  anatomy  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  cavities  can  realise  the  important  effect 
that  it  must  have. 

2222.  (Colonel  Fox.)  What  do  you  attribute  that  to— 
the  increase  in  physical  recreation  ? — I  think  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  improved  aesthetic  taste  of  the  people. 

2223.  They  do  not  tight-lace  so  much  as  they  used  to, 
you  mean  ? — Yes.    I  think  that  the  aesthetic  taste  is 
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Prof.  some  extent  shocked  now  when  one  sees  a  spider  waist 

GuniingMm  i«  a  woman. 

  2224.  (Chairman.)  May  it  be  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 

out-door  exercises  they  indulge  in  now,  they  find  the 
corset  is  an  impediment  to  them  ? — Yes,  that  very  strongly 
comes  in.  The  young  women  have  quite  a  different  idea  in 
regard  to  athletics  and  exercise  from  what  they  had  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  cen  uiy. 

2225.  (Mr.  Legge.)  But  that  would  not  afliect  the  poorei 
classes,  on  which  you  based  most  of  your  observations  ? 
— I  think  that  it  would,  because  they  follow  the  upper 
classes  in  matters  of  fashion.  It  was  a  surprise  to  notice 
how  many  of  the  lower  classes  had  pinched-in  waists. 
A  study  of  the  female  thorax  shows  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  one  class  but  that  it  occurs  as  much  in  the  lower  classes 
as  in  the  upper  classes.  While  I  state  my  belief  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  teeth,  there  is  no  sign  of  structural 
deterioratian  in  the  race,  I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that 
I  wish  to  assert  that  no  structural  changes  are  going  on  in 
the  human  body.  The  changes  to  which  I  refer,  however, 
are  slow  of  progress  and  minute  in  degree,  and  have  to  ao 
with  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  race.  In  the  present 
enquiry,  such  evolutionary  changes  may  be  disregarded — 
not  merely  because  they  can  hardly  be  considered  germane 
to  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  also  for  the  very 
cogent  reason  that  no  legislative  measure,  short  of  one 
devised  with  the  view  of  arranging  the  matrimonial 
alliances  of  the  nation,  would  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
retxrding  or  accelerating  their  progress.  Two  of  these 
evolutionary  changes  may  be  briefly  referred  to,  seeing  that 
they  have  an  indirect  bearing  on  certain  points  that  have 
been  raised  in  connection  with  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  in  civiUsed  peoples  the  volume 
of  the  brain,  and  with  it  the  size  of  the  cranium,  are  under- 
going a  slight  increase.  Certain  anthropologists  believe 
that  this  is  the  case.  For  my  own  part  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  whilst  in  all  probability  the  head  of  the  new- 
born child  shows  httle  or  no  increase  in  its  dimensions,  the 
range  of  growth  and  the  period  of  growth  of  the  brain  and 
cranium  after  birth  have  both  been  extended.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  education  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
bi  ain  growth.  It  would  likewise  appear  that,  in  the  white 
races  of  Europe,  the  jaws  are  undergoing  a  slow  process  of 
shortening.  The  stunted  character  of  the  wisdom  or  back- 
most teeth,  the  small  amount  of  space  allotted  to  them, 
their  variability,  their  late  appearance  and  indeed  their 
frequent  failure  to  appear  at  all,  bespeak  this  change  in  the 
jaws.  Through  this  jaw-shortening  the  teeth  are  reduced 
in  size  in  civilised  races,  more  crowded  together,  and  there- 
fore more  liable  to  disease.  Indirectly,  this  may  tend  to 
favour  the  early  degeneration  of  the  teeth,  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  present  age  ;  but  I  take  it  that  the 
real  cause  of  this  degeneration  is  the  striking  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  food. 

2226.  (Chairman.)  Has  that  striking  cliange  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  food  at  the  early  period 
of  life,  or  does  it  apply  to  the  food  of  the  adult  classes  as 
well  ? — All  through  life.  Of  course  not  during  the  time 
that  the  child  is  taking  the  breast,  but  as  soon  as  the 
teeth  begin  to  be  used.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
teeth  are  not  so  useful  as  a  functional  factoi  as  in  former 
times  when  they  had  hard  and  gritty  food  to  masticate, 
and  we  see  in  those  races  who  give  greater  employment  to 
their  teeth  that  the  teeth  have  not  undergone  so  great  a 
change  as  in  the  civiUsed  racee.  This  is  no  doubt  also 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  these  races  the  jaw.-^ 
have  more  room  for  the  implantation  of  the  teeth.  The 
teeth  are  larger  and  they  have  more  room,  but  it  is  also 
in  all  probability  due  to  the  fact  that  these  teeth  get  more 
and  harder  work  to  do. 

2227.  The  teeth  are  faiUng  because  they  arc  becoming 
useless,  I  suppose  ?— Partly  that. 

2228.  ( Mr.  Strnther.t.)  I  heard  when  I  was  down  in  Edin- 
burgh last  week  that  some  of  the  legal  students  who  came 
from  the  West  Indies  and  from  European  races  came  with 
excellent  teeth,  but  it  is  found  that  even  in  the  course  of 
their  residence  in  Edinburgh  they  rapidly  decayed  ? — I  did 
not  know  that,  but  I  should  think  it  is  not  impossible. 

2229.  (Colonel  Fo Jr.)  That  bears  out  your  statement  that 
it  is  due  to  that  fact  ?  — In  civilised  races  the  teeth  are  a 
subsidiary  matter,  but  also,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  tell, 
the  jaws  are  apparently  shortening. 

22.30.  (Chairman.)  You  think  that  the  vitahty  of  tlie 
race  goes  to  strengthen  parts  of  the  body  whose  functions 


are  in  more  request  at  the  present  time  than  the  teeth  ? — 
Yes;  in  the  case  of  the  head  we  have  got  the  cranium  and  the 
face.  The  cranium  is  the  important  part  and  the  face  is 
becoming  a  subsidiary  part. 

2231.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  think  that  this  decay  is 
as  common  among  the  well-to-do  as  among  the  poorer 
classes  ? — Quite.  But  there  is  a  very  interesting  point 
wiih  regard  to  the  teeth.  .Anyone  who  can  look  back 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  can  recall  the  fact  that  a 
person  who  had  lost  his  teeth  through  decay  at  those 
times  would  become  very  early  old-looking,  and  used  to 
get  the  nxi^-cracker  appearance  of  face.  Now  the  dentist 
has  stepped  in  and  the  parts  of  the  face  that  have  dis- 
appeared are  built-up  and  the  two  jaws  are  thereby  kept 
in  a  proper  opposition  to  each  other,  and  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  preserved  so  that  the  youthful  appearance 
is  retained.  It  ij  an  interesting  point,  that,  owing 
to  the  dentist,  you  see  very  few  old-looking  people 
about.  And  that  also  apphes  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
classes  as  well  a.s  the  higher.  You  do  meet  more  of  them 
among  the  lower  classes,  but  the  lower  classes  are  paying  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  matter  now. 

2232.  (Chairman.)  False  teeth  are  very  expensive,  are 
they  not  ? — But  they  have  dental  hospitals  in  towns  where 
they  can  get  almost  any  attention  that  is  required.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  aid  thus  rendered  is  sufficient.  It  would 
be  better  perhaps  if  it  were  more  extended,  but  still  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  their  teeth  nowadays. 

2233.  In  connection  with  this  point  I  want  to  call  j'out 
attention  again  to  the  Anthropometric  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Associa  tion  of  188.3.  I  shall  quote  first 
of  all  a  passage  from  the  report,  and  then  the  note.  This  is 
from  the  report : — "  It  would  appear  therefore  that  the 
physical  (and  most  probably  the  mental)  proportions  of  a 
race,  and  their  uniformity  within  certain  limits  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  female  pelvis,  which  acts  as 
a  gauge  as  it  were  of  the  race,  and  eliminates  the  largest 
infants,  especially  those  with  large  heads  (and  presumably 
more  brains)  by  preventing  their  survival  at  birth."  And 
then  there  is  a  note  attached  to  that : — "  It  is  probably  in 
this  direction  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  de- 
generative influences  of  town  life  and  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, as  they,  together  with  the  new  movement  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  favour  the  production  of  large 
heads  and  imperfectly  developed  bodies  of  women  in  this 
and  other  civilised  countries.and  a  corresponding  dispropor- 
tion between  the  size  of  the  head  and  the  circumference  of 
pelvis.  Have  you  considered  that  ? — Yes,  that  is  a 
pai'agraph  with  which  I  am  quite  familiar,  and  it  opens  up 
a  number  of  very  interesting  points,  although  I  may  say 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  general  tenour  of  that  para- 
graph at  all.  I  have  not  the  least  alarm  with  regard  to  the 
deteriorating  effect  which  it  is  alleged  may  ensue  from 
the  higher  education  of  women — quite  the  reverse.  Tliere 
again,  of  course,  we  are  dealing  more  or  less  with  impres- 
sions, and  therefore  I  would  guard  myself  in  this  statement 
by  saying  that  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  enable  us 
to  judge  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of  Jthe  full  bearing  of 
this  movement  upon  the  national  physique.  Indeed  the 
higher  intellectual  training  of  women,  in  so  far  as  their 
bodily  structure  and  the  proper  fulfilment  of  their  physio- 
logical destiny  is  concerned,  must  still  be  considered 
to  be  in  the  experimental  stage.  I  think,  if  I  am  not 
wrong,  the  movement  towards  the  higher  education  of 
women  onlj'  began  in  the  early  sixties  ;  it  was  not  taken 
up  with  any  degree  of  vigour,  but  it  was  about  that  time 
that  secondary  schools  were  founded.  The  Universities 
did  not  take  up  the  matter  until  the  early  seventies,  and 
at  first  only  in  a  very  partial  manner  indeed,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  that  this  matter  has 
been  pushed  with  any  degree  of  vigour  at  all,  so  that  I  do 
not  think  that  we  have  got  materials  at  the  present 
moment  to  judge,  and  therefore  we  must  go  entirely  upon 
impressions ;  but  my  impiessions  are  very  strong  that  the 
whole  life  of  the  women  at  the  present  moment  is  ever  so 
much  more  healthy  than  it  used  to  be. 

2234.  You  think  that  applies  to  all  classes  ? — Yes. 
There  is  more  life  in  the  open  air  and  more  exercise. 

2235-  Some  forms  of  exercise,  I  presume,  may  be  in- 
jurious ?  I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  I  can  see  at  the  present 

moment,  there  is  any  exercise  that  is  injurious. 

2236.  How  about  bicycling  in  relation  to  child-bearing  ? 

 I  do  not  think  that  bicycling  in  moderation  will  be 

injurious  except  at  particular  physiological  periods. 
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2237.  Does  it  not  tend  to  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  in 
that  part  of  the  body  ? — The  only  way  in  which  it  could 
affect  the  body  would  be  in  modifying  the  form  of  the 
pelvis  ;  of  course  the  f)elvis  during  the  period  of  growth  is 
not  consolidated  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  later  on.  It 
might  affect  the  pelvis,  but  still,  at  the  same  time, 
the  hereditary  influences  of  growth  in  healthy  people 
are  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  different  parts  of  their 
body,  that  I  say  in  moderation  I  imagine  that  physically 
it  would  not  be  injurious. 

2238.  Yes,  in  moderation  ? — -In  moderation.  Of  course 
one  could  quite  understand  that  young  persons  might 
injure  themselves  by  excesses  of  any  kind.  I  have  seen 
the  physique  of  young  men  destroyed  by  over-study.  But 
these  are  extreme  cases. 

2239.  But  extremes  are  very  often  met  with,  you  know  ? 
— We  do  meet  extremes,  and  I  have  instances  at  the  pre  • 
sent  moment. 

2240.  There  is  more  immoderation  among  women  than 
among  men,  particularly  when  games  are  taken  up  with 
all  the  zest  of  novelty  ? — Yes,  of  course  it  goes  without 
saying  that  all  systems  of  female  education  in  which  the 
marked  sexual  peculiarit'es  of  women,  both  as  regards 
structure  and  function,  are  not  considered,  are  bound  to 
act  perniciously  on  their  proper  development.  In  the 
British  Association  Note,  to  which  you  have  referred, 
special  attention  is  called  to  the  pelvis  in  its  relation  to 
child-bearing.  In  dealing  with  this  statement,  I  regret 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  slightly  into  detail.  The 
influences  which  regulate  the  growth  of  the  pelvis  in  the 
two  sexes  are  hereditary,  and  by  their  operation  a  different 
result  is  produced  in  each  sex.  During  the  process  of 
parturition  the  child  has  to  pass  down  through  the  bony 
ring  which  is  formed  by  the  female  pelvis,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  requirement  the  interior  of  the  pelvis  in  the 
well-formed  female  is  roomier  and  wider  than  in  the  case 
of  the  male.  So  strongly  are  these  hereditary  laws  of 
growth  impressed  on  the  individual  during  the  course  of 
its  development  that  even  in  the  unborn  child  or  foetus 
certain  of  the  sexual  characters  of  the  pelvis  are  apparent. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  matter — as  well  as  curious — ■ 
however,  that  after  birth  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  child- 
hood these  sexual  characters  would  appear  to  disappear. 

2241.  With  regard  to  the  pelvis  ?— Yes.  The  later 
investigation  of  these  matters  shows  that  during  the  first 
eight  years  of  life  these  differences  in  the  sexual  characters 
between  the  pelvis  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  would  appear  to 
vanish  and  they  become  similar.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
her  life  the  girl  enters  upon  her  second  stage  of  childhood, 
and  about  this  time  the  pelvis  goes  along  different  lines 
from  that  of  the  boy.  This  deviation  from  the 
mode  of  growth  of  the  pelvis  peculiar  to  the  boy  is 
clearly  preparatory  to,  and  a  necessary  preliminary  to, 
the  changes  which  occur  in  the  female  at  the  peiiod  of 
puberty.  At  the  time  of  puberty,  the  form  of  pelvis 
characteristic  of  the  female  is  attained,  and  although  the 
pelvis  continues  to  grow  in  accordance  with  the  general 
growth  of  the  body,  its  general  proportions  are  maintained. 
That  is  the  last  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  a 
very  curiousand  interesting  point.  Muscular  action  has  little 
— if  indeed  it  has  any — influence  in  modelling  the  form  of 
the  pelvic  interior  and  determining  its  relative  size  in  the 
two  sexes.  The  fact  that,  in  the  erect  attitude  main- 
tained by  man,  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  transmitted 
through  the  upper  half  of  the  pelvic  ring  to  the  lower 
limbs,  may  have  some  influence  in  modifying  the  pelvic 
form,  but  even  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  under  this  head  that 
the  alleged  evil  effects  of  excessive  bicycling  would  come 
in,  because  the  weight  of  the  body  in  bicycling  is  not 
transmitted  through  the  lower  limbs.  It  is  thrown  on 
the  pelvis,  and  through  a  different  line,  and  through  that 
there  might  be  a  certain  detrimental  influence  upon  the 
normal  growth  of  the  pelvis.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  clear 
that  outside  morbid  processes  (and  the  pelvis  is  very  sub- 
ject to  morbid  processes  which  modify  its  form  in  various 
ways)  the  degenerating  influences  of  town  life,  etc. 
can  only  affect  pelvic  growth  in  the  same  general  way  that 
they  influence  the  general  growth  of  the  body.  But  I 
would  wish  to  add  that  no  conclusions  of  any  value  can 
be  derived  from  the  measurements  which  are  given  in  the 
British  Association  Note,  to  which  you  have  referred,  on 
this  subject.  It  is  true  that,  in  each  race,  the  capacity  of 
the  female  pelvis  and  the  dimensions  of  the  fcetal  head 
must  present,  within  certain  limits,  corresponding  pro- 
portions, but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  determine 
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the   correspondence,  as  was  attempted  in  the  course  Prof. 
of  the  British  Association  investigation,  by  measuring  the  Cunningham 

circumference  of  the  pelvic  ring,   and  comparing  this  .  

with  the  circumference  of  the  adult  head.  The 
circumference  of  the  fcetal  head  is  determined  solely 
by  the  volume  of  the  contained  brain  ;  other  factors 
besides  the  volume  of  the  brain  f  end  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  circumference  of  the  adult  head.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  forehead  large  air-spaces  develop  in  the 
interior  of  the  bon3  at  the  time  of  puberty  and  greatly 
alter  the  proportions  of  the  adult  head.  The  mean  cranial 
capacity  of  the  Scotch  male  is  1,478  cubic  centimetres,  whilst 
in  the  native  Austrahan  male  it  is  only  1,293  cubic  centi- 
metres. In  Spite  of  this  difference  in  the  volume  of  the  brain, 
the  mean  circumference  of  the  head  of  the  male  Austrahan  is 
533"6  millimetres,  as  compared  with  531  millimetres  for  the 
Scotch.  Notwithstanding  this  large  circumference  of  the 
Austrahan  adult  head,  I  suspect  that  if  the  Scottish 
children  had  to  be  bom  through  the  Australian  pelvis 
there  would  be  a  rapid  depletion  of  the  Scottish  population. 
I  merely  mention  that  to  show  how  absurd  it  is  to  draw 
any  inference  as  regards  the  adjustment  of  the 
female  pelvis  and  the  foetal  head  from  the  condition 
of  the  adult  hf-ad — it  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  size  of  the  foetal  head  alone  can  give  a  just  conception 
of  the  co-relations  which  exist  b?tween  it  and  the  pelvic 
circumference.  There  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  the  size 
of  the  foetal  head  has  increased,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  adjustment  of  the  co-relations  which  nature  has 
established  between  it  and  the  female  pelvis  has  in  any  way 
been  interfered  with.  Indeed,  evidence  of  a  kind  may  be 
adduced  wh  ch  favours  the  opposite  view.  If  any  serious 
disturbance  had  taken  place  in  the  adjustm  nt  of  the. 
pelvic  and  foetal  proportions,  the  percentage  of  still-bom 
children  at  full  time  would  show  an  increase  corresponding 
to  the  disparity  between  the  foetal  head  and  the  bony 
passage  in  t  e  mother  through  which  it  has  to  pass  during 
the  process  of  parturition. 

2242.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  no  general  statistics 
of  still  born  children  ? — Yes^ 

2243.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  ? — 
I  do.1  When  this  matter  was  first  brought  to  my  notice, 
I  found  that  no  statistics  were  available  which  would 
assist  me  in  determining  the  point  at  issue.  I  con- 
sequently endeavoured  to  obtain  information  from 
several  of  my  friends,  amongst  others  a  proiersor  of  mid- 
wifery of  Edinburgh,  but  above  all  from  the  man  who  is  able 
to  give  better  and  more  full  information  than  any  one  else 
— that  is,  Dr.  William  Smyly,  who  was  for  many  years  at 
the  head  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital  in  Dubhn.  I  received 
some  information  from  him  on  the  matter,  but  the  informa- 
tion was  not  of  such  a  kind  that  you  could  absolutely  answer 
the  ques lion  o  ie  way  or  the  other.  Apparently  the  pro- 
portion of  children  who  die  during  parturition  at  full  tim  j 
has  not  incrjase^.  That  is  the  general  impression.  But 
of  course  there  are  also  other  factois — very  many  factors  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
Of  course  nature  has  a  way  of  her  own  in  adjusting 
the  proportions  between  the  foetal  head  and  the 
female  pelvis  so  a^  to  maintain  the  prope  Valance. 
Women  with  narrow  pelves  have  mere  difficult  labours  ; 
the  child  rans  greater  risks  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  thus 
the  tendency  is  fo-  this  character  (that  is  the  narrow  pelvis) 
to  be  eliminated,  and  for  the  women  with  roomy  pelves  to 
transmit  this  character  to  a  greater  number  of  female 
children. 

2244.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  an  extended  enquiry  into  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  nation  ?— I  have  long  had  very  strong 
views  on  that  ;  oint,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  with  a 
sentence  which  recurred  in  the  Report  of  th?  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  England  to  the  Home  Office. 
They  say  :  "  Could  an  enquiry  be  made  into  the  present 
physical  condition  of  the  nation,  it  is  self-evident  that  it 
would  be  of  great  value  ;  but  one  dealing  with  a  portion 
only  of  the  population  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  error." 
With  this  view  I  most  fully  concur,  but  I  would  go  further 
and  insist  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  enquiry  it 
would  be  necessary  that  this  examination  into  the  physical 
characters  of  th  ■  people  should  be  continuous  and  carried 
out  on  a  permanent  basis.  It  is  only  Ijy  such  a  measure 
that  statistics  could  be  accumulated  wuich  w.uld  enable 
us  to  note  the  upward  or  downward  tendency  of  the  national 
physique.  Valuable  as  the  results  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion Committee  of  1878-1883  are,  it  is  no  disparagement 
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Prof.  work  to  say  mat  these  results  are  admittedly  in- 

Cvnningham  comjlete.    In  its  final  Report  the  Committee  itself  alludes 

  to  this,  and  expresses  regret  that  the  time  and  funds  at 

its  disposal  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  prosecute  its 
enquiiies  to  the  end  it  had  in  view.  Indeed,  all  the  Com- 
mittee  claims  to  have  done  is  to  have  laid  a  substantial 
foundation  for  a  further  and  more  exhaustive  study  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people.  That  the  time  has  come 
when  this  more  extended  inquiry  is  urgently  called  for  is 
self-evident,  and  it  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  I  would 
press  upon  the  Committee  the  importance  of  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  Central  Anthropometric 
Bureau  supported  by  Government  and  commissioned  to 
carry  out  this  work. 

2245.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  sketch  out  a 
scheme  of  such  a  Bureau  ;  will  you  kindly  explain  it  in 
brief  ? — Yes.  I  think,  the  skeleton  of  such  a  Bureau 
might  be  the  following  : — 1.  The  formation  of  a  Con- 
sultative Committee  ;  2.  The  Bureau  itself ;  and  3. 
the  employment  of  Surveyors  or  Measurers.  I  think 
that  the  Consultative  Committee  would  be  important 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  absolute  uniformity  in  the 
methods  of  procedure  in  the  three  countries. 

2246.  The  point  you  referred  to  before  ? — Yes.  This 
Committee,  I  think,  should  consist  of  three  members, 
one  from  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.    These  appoint- 
ments should  be  honorary,  but  the  ordinary  allowances 
for  travelling  expenses  should  be  granted.    The  members 
of  this  Committee  should  be  anthropologists  of  acknow- 
ledged reputation  who  are  acquainted  with  the  structure 
of  the  human  body  and  the  laws  which  regulate  its  develop- 
ment and  growth.    They  should  be  likewise  men  of  weight 
and  influence.    It  might  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  work 
in  England  and  Scotland  without  such  local  representa- 
tives, but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
so  in  Ireland  ;  and  indeed  I  consider  that  in  each  of  the 
three  countries  the  enquiry  could  be  much  more  advanta- 
geously prosecuted  by  having  a  Committee  of  this  kind 
co-operating  with  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Bureau. 
Theu  I  would  propose  that  the  duties  of  the  Comniittee 
v,ould   be : — 1.  To   determine   the   measurements  and 
observations  to  be  made  ;  2.  To  determine  the  instruments 
to  be  employed ;  3.  To  construct,  in  connection  with 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Bureau,  the  form  of  card  by 
which  the  observations  are  to  be  recorded  ;  and  then, 
lastly ;  4.  Each  in  his  own  country  to  do  what  he  could  to 
assist  the  permanent  officers,  and.  above  all,  io  induce  the 
people  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work.    Then  the  Central 
Bureau,  that  of  course  should  be  established  in  London, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  organised  somewhat  upon  the 
Fame  plan  as  the  Geological  Survey  Office.    It  would 
probably  be  necessarj/  to  ai^point  a  Director  and  Deputv 
Director.    One  of  these  should   be  an  anthropologist 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  and  developnient  of  the 
human  body,  and  with  experience  in  anthroporaetrical 
work  ;  the  other  should  be  a  statistician  trained  in  the 
methods  of  Professor  Karl  Pearson.    A  statistical  Depart- 
ment would  also  require  to  be  organised  in  the  Bujeau. 
The  work  eixried  out  in  this  office  would  be  the  following  : 
1.  To  keep  the  standard  instruments  and  issue  nil  the 
instrumonts  required  in  the  enquiry ;  2.  To  issue  the 
cards  on  wliich  the  observations  are  to  be  recorded  to 
those  engaged  in  the  measuring,  etc.  ;  3.  To  arrange 
surprise  visits  at  intervals  to  different  schools,  etc.,  with 
the  \new  of  deteimining  Avhether  the  surv^eyors  wore 
obtai}>ing  accurate  results  ;  4.  To  receive  the  cards  after 
they  have  'teen  filled  up,  to  classify  thcai,  to  prepare  the 
requisite  statistical  tables,  and  publish  a  yearly  report ; 
5  To  form  in  London  a  centre  where  the  different  classes 
of  the  people  may  be  measured,  and  a  centre  also  where 
the  surveyors  or  measurers  may  be  instructed  in  the 
methods  of  making  their   observations,  and   in  those 
anatomical  details  which  are  requisite  for  the  acquisition 
of  accurate  results  ;  and  lastly  :  6.  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  anthropometrical  wOrk  and  create  an  interest 
in  the  public  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  national  physique.    Then  with  regard  to  the  sur- 
veyors or  measurers,  I  believe  that  it  is  here  that  the  real 
difficulty  comes  in  in  devising  a  working  scheme.    If  the 
labours  of  the  Bureau  were  to  be  confined  to  school  chil- 
dren, the  matter  would  be  easy  enough.    All  that  would 
be  necessary  would  be  that  one  teacher  in  each  school  (or, 
in  the  case  of  schools  where  there  are  boys  and  girls,  a 
male  and  a  female  teacher)  should  be  instructed  in  the 
methods  and  made  responsible  to  return  at  stated  periods 


the  cards  which  they  have  filled  up.  Such  a  limited  con- 
ception of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau,  however,  could 
not  be  entertained.  If  the  full  measure  of  good  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  if  precise  information  is  to  be  attained 
regarding  the  national  physique  and  its  tendencies,  it 
will  certainly  be  necessary  to  measure  and  test  large 
samples  of  the  adult  people  of  defined  districts  every  ten 
years  or  so.  This  renders  it  essential  that  a  staff  of  sur- 
veyors or  measurers  should  be  maintained.  It  is  needless 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  induce  the  people  of  all  classes  to  submit  to  the 
investigation.  In  the  work  which  was  carried  out  in  Ire- 
land this  was  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  and  in  many 
cases,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  parish  priest,  it  was 
only  possible  to  obtain  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
observations.  Still,  were  the  Bureau  established  and  the 
Government  thereby  to  indicate  its  interest  in  the  work, 
the  investigation  (in  England  and  Scotland  at  least)  would 
be  placed  upon  a  more  favourable  footing.  Further,  the 
operations  in  the  schools  would  familiarise  the  people  with 
the  methods,  while  the  example  shown  by  the  better 
educated  classes  would  conduce  to  remove  prejudice  on 
this  matter.  One  point  would  certainly  require  to  be 
attended  to,  viz.,  that  an  equal  number  of  male  and 
female  surveyors  be  appointed,  so  that  both  in  schools 
and  in  the  adult  survey  each  sex  might  be  measured  by 
surveyors  of  a  corresponding  sjx.  I  am  afraid  to  hazard 
an  opinion  upon  the  number  of  surveyors  that  would  be 
required.  Mr.  Gray  has  gone  into  this  matter  very  care- 
fully and  I  should  prefer  that  you  should  get  the  informa- 
tion from  him.  I  have  not  the  necessary  amount  of 
information. 

2247.  What  particular  classes  would  be  subject  to  these 
measurements  ? — Sufficient  sampl  s  from  all  classes  should 
be  examined. 

2248.  Would  you  state  briefly  the  facts  which  it  would 
be  expedient  to  know  and  classify  ? — That  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  do  ofthand.  The  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  is,  I  may  say,  reconstituted  very  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  get  at  the  essential  points, 
but  I  have  jotted  down  some  points,  and  further  if  you 
would  kindly  accept  them  I  would  like  to  show  you 
the  cards  that  we  worked  with  in  Dublin. 

'  2249.  That  is  in  reference  to  Connemara  is  it  not  ?— 
Yes  ;  and  also  to  the  work  carried  on  in  my  own  laboratory, 
(handing  in  the  document).  This  is  the  survey  sheet  that 
we  had  ;  and  it  worked  very  well  from  the  ethnographical 
point  of  view  For  the  purpose  in  view  in  connection  with 
the  enquiry  at  present  under  consideration,  I  would  try  as 
far  as  possible  to  make  the  observations  as  few  as  possible 
and  as  simple  as  possible  so  that  the  examination  of  any 
one  particular  individual  should  not  be  prolonged.  I  think 
further  that  a  certain  amount  of  interest  might  be  given 
to  the  investigation  if  certain  points  were  introduced 
which  perhaps  are  not  very  valuable  in  themselves,  but 
which  might  interest  the  people.  In  our  work  at  Trinity 
Collece  we  introduced  at  the  beginning  a  number  of  tests 
such^s  relative  strength  of  the  two  hands.  We  did  that 
believing  that  it  would  lead  to  important  results, 
but  we  found  that  it  did  not,  but  it  was  most  useful 
to  retain  it  on  accoixnt  of  the  interest  to  those  who  were 
examined.  Again,  another  matter,  speed  of  blow  and  a 
number  of  things  of  that  kind,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  useless,  well  we  retained  them 
simply  because  in  this  way  we  could  gather  a  crowd  into  a 
laboratory,  and  having  them  there,  then  we  proceeded 
to  take  the  more  essential  details. 

As  I  have  said  the  measurements  and  tests  in  the 
proposed  inquiry  would  require  to  be  selected  with  very 
great  care  and  judgment,  and  they  should  not  be  too 
numerous.  Probably  the  following  would  be  sufficient, 
but  should  the  project  which  I  recommend  be  carried  out 
this  matter  might  advantageously  be  relegated  to  the 
consultative  committee. 

1.  Height. 

2.  Chest  girth— (a)  maximum. 

(6)  minimum.- 
This  gives  the  range  or  thoracic  play  which  is 
important. 

3.  Weight. 

4.  Cranium — (a)  length. 

(b)  breadth. 
{c)  height. 

5.  Breadth  of  shoulders  (callipers).- 

6.  Breadth  of  hips  (caUipers),  ;  j 
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7.  Vision — (o)  teated  by  Snellen's  types. 

(6)  tested  by  different  colours. 

8.  Degree  of  pigmentation. 

Information  regarding  parentage,  district  of  birth,  and 
conditions  of  living,  &c.,  should  be  obtained. 

2250.  As  regards  chest  measurement,  you  mean  the 
inspiration  and  expiration  ? — Yes.  I  put  no  stress  on 
the  spirometer.  We  worked  with  one  in  our  laboratory, 
and  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  trick  in  getting  various 
results. 

2251.  This  is  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  British 
Associations  of  1893  ? — At  one  time  everybody  beUeved 
in  it.  Then  weight,  head  (and  speaking  of  head  I  mean 
the  cranium)  the  length,  breadth  and  height. 

2252.  You  think  that  is  essential  ? — I  think  that  it  is 
very  important.  In  connection  with  many  of  these 
questions  which  vou  have  raised  since  I  came  into  this 
room,  several  of  them  could  be  answered  if  these  points 
were  gradually  recorded,  especially  in  the  young. 

2253.  {Colonel  Fox.)  I  see  in  that  card,  it  deals  with 
the  measurement  of  the  face  as  well  as  the  cranium  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course  you  understand  that  the  card  was  drawn 
up  chiefly  from  the  ethnological  point  of  view. 

2254.  You  do  not  believe  in  that  ? — Yes,  from  that 
point  of  view,  but  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  testing  the 
physical  standard  of  the  people.  I  hope  that  face- 
measurements  will  find  a  place  in  the  card,  but  I  under- 
stood that  I  was  only  to  deal  with  those  points  which 
were  considered  essential  in  connection  with  the  subject 
before  us. 

2255.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  health,  do  not  you  think 
that  a  strong  well-formed  face  denotes  health,  and 
therefore  do  not  you  think  that  the  measurements  are 
useful  ? — No  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  would  agree  with 
that.  You  will  find  that  many  people  have  fine  types  of 
face  who  arc  in  very  bad  health.    I  should  say  so. 

2256.  There  is  another  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 
You  spoke  just  now  of  the  spirometer,  which  is  really 
to  get  the  mobility  or  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  lungs, 
but  the  difference  between  the  full  and  empty  chest  also 
denotes  the  capacity  as  also  the  mobility  of  the  chest, 
does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

2257.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  spirometer  would  be 
us  Jul  ?  In  measuring  the  chest,  does  it  not  often  happen 
that  people  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  breathe 
properly  have  but  little  mobility  of  the  chest  walls, 
whereas  after  a  certain  amount  of  practice  the  mobility 
is  greatly  increased  ? — Yes. 

2258.  So  that  if  you  deal  with  people  untrained,  those 
two  measurements  merely  show  the  mobility  of  the 
chest  ? — Perhaps  it  might  merely  show  the  mobihty  of 
the  chest  at  one  particular  time,  but  it  would  show  that 
the  chest  required  development  in  a  young  person, 
which  is  very  valuable  information. 

2259.  When  you  take  the  full  chest  and  the  empty  chest 
with  people  unaccustomed  to  use  their  lungs  much,  you 
will  find  very  little  difference  between  the  two  measure- 
ments ;  it  is  almost  a  fixed  chest.  Tlierefore  it  is  hardly  a 
guide  with  the  large  mass  of  people  ? — It  would  be  a 
valuable  guide  in  the  young,  because  it  would  show 
serious  defects  in  chest  mobility  in  the  child  ;  and  then 
if,  as  I  propose  in  the  further  remarks  I  have  to  make, 
for  the  establishment  of  carrying  out  this  work  there  should 
be  repeated  examinations  of  the  child,  we  would  have 
a  record  of  the  advance  which  is  made  in  this 
extremely  interesting  point  of  pulmonary  play.  I  look 
upon  this  pulmonary  play  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  with  regard  to  health.  The  important  part  which 
fresh  air  plays  is  universally  recognised,  and  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  that  fresh  air  one  must  have  pulmonary 
play.  Then  breadth  of  shoulders,  the  breadth  of  the  hips, 
the  vision  teslied  by  Snellen's  type. 

2260.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  with  reference  to  acuteness  of 
vision  ? — Yes.  Th  n  testing  by  different  colours,  and  the 
degreeof  pigmentation.  There  are  many  other  things  that 
it  would  be  difficvilt  to  get  accurately.  I  thought  for  a 
considerable  time  about  hearing.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
ordinary  surveyor  would  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  test 
hearing.  You  have  to  consider  the  agents  who  will 
be  employed.  Information  with  regard  to  parentage, 
district  of  birth,  and  conditions  of  living,  etc.,  should  be 
'Ol)tained.    Then  I  really  do  most  sincerely  trust  that  if 


an   investigation    of    this    kind    should   be   instituted  Prof. 
the  Government  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  very  important  Cunningham 

scientific  matters  which  could  be  gathered  witli  very  great  

ease  through  the  medium  of  such  a  Bureau.  I  have  not  put 
down  any  of  these,  but  the  Committee  may  judge  the 
anxiety  of  anthropologists  and  others  to  obtain  this 
information  by  just  looking  at  the  individual  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  different  directions,  and  not  only 
in  this  country  but  over  the  whole  world.  How  men  have 
spent  money,  and  time,  and  labour,  in  trying  to  get 
information  with  regard  to  many  points  of  the  utmost 
anthropological  value  in  connection  with  the  people.  I 
have  not  mentioned  one  of  these,  but  I  take  some  credit 
for  restraining  myself,  and  I  sincerely  trust  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  think  of  carrying  out  this  very  desirable  work 
some  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  extending  the 
investigations. 

2261.  If  you  have  further  information  on  this  point  you 
could  furnish  us  with  some  memorandum  and  we  might 
put  it  into  the  appendix,  because  it  is  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  investigation,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  ? 
— Yes,  I  could  give  it  more  weight  because  I  could  speak 
for  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association. 

2262.  You  think  that  results  of  scientific  value,  apart 
from  the  question  of  national  physique,  might  be  derived 
from  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau  ? — Yes.  In 
schools  I  would  consider  it  essential  to  undertake  periodic 
— say  six-monthly — examinations  of  the  children.  Only 
in  this  way  could  we  obtain  data  in  regard  to  individual 
growth  and  improvement.  That  is  the  point  that  Colonel 
Fox  referred  to,  I  think.  These  re-measurements  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  teachers  if  they  were  properly  instructed 
by  the  surveyors. 

2263.  You  feel  no  doubt  upon  that  point  ? — I  do  not. 
There  is  another  point,  too,  that  I  might  add  to  strengthen 
what  I  say  here.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing,  but 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  at  the  present  moment  as  to 
when  growth  stops.  The  anatomist  will  tell  you  that 
after  twenty- five  years  of  age  there  is  no  possibility  of 
growth,  and  yet  if  you  look  at  statistical  tables  you  see 
it  going  on  till  thirty  and  even  beyond  that  age.  And 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  apparent  growth  after 
twenty-three  and  twenty-five — because  I  look  upon  it 
merely  as  an  apparent  growth — is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  weaker  and  shorter  members  have  died  out  in  the 
later  years.  It  is  a  fallacy  in  the  statistical  tables.  But 
stiU  in  all  ethnological  teaching  it  is  a  matter  which  is 
dealt  with,  and  there  is  always  some  difficulty  in  stating 
the  precise  age  at  which  the  growth  of  the  individual  stops 

2264.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  saying  the  country 
has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  information  on  matters 
touching  the  physical  development  of  the  people  ? — I 
think  a  sufficient  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  subject  of  the  supposed 
deterioration  of  the  race  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
Parliament  and  the  public  generally,  there  are  no  avail- 
able data  by  which  a  satisfactory  decision  on  this  matter 
in  all  its  bearings  is  rendered  possible. 

2265.  You  are  familiar  with  Professor  Karl  Pearson's 
investigations  as  to  the  correspondence  between  psychical 
and  physical  characters  inherited  from  parents  ? — Yes. 
I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  results  which  are 
obtained  in  moulding  the  character  by  the  influence 
of  home  environment  and  of  education  are  not 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  The 
investigations  of  Professor  Karl  Pearson  render  it 
probable  that  the  degree  in  which  psychical  characters 
are  inherited  from  parents  corresponds  more  or  less 
closely  with  the  degree  in  which  the  physical  characters 
are  inherited.  In  collecting  the  data  on  which  this  con- 
clusion is  based  Professor  Karl  Pearson  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  "  a  quantitative  measure  of  the  resem- 
blance in  moral  and  mental  characters  between  parents 
and  offspring."  He  has  therefore  confined  his  attention 
to  fraternal  resemblance,  and  he  considers  that  should 
this  be  "  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  fraternal 
resemblance  in  physical  characters  we  may  surely  argue 
that  parental  inheritance  for  the  former  set  of  characters 
is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  that  for  the  latter 
set  of  characters."  On  this  matter  I  spealc  with  some 
little  hesitation,  because  it  is  one  in  which  I  have  not 
done  any  work,  but  I  must  say  that  it  would  liave  been 
more  satisfactory  to  me  if  at  the  same  time  he  had 
gauged  the  extent  of  these  resemblances  by  estimating 
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the  resemblance  between  individuals  who  are  not  brothers 
and  sisters  but  who  were  grouped  at  random  as  if  they 
were,  and  examined  in  the  same  way. 

2266.  You  mean  the  accidental  resemblance  ? — Yes, 
because  unless  wo  know  that  we  cannot  estimate  the  full 
value  of  his  investigations. 

2267.  Do  you  think  that  the  better  stocks  as  represented 
in  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  are  not  reproducing  them- 
selves at  the  same  rate  as  formerly  ? — There  is  a  very 
general  impression  with  regard  to  that  point,  that  they 
are  not.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  due  to  any  loss  of 
inherent  fertility  in  those  better  classes,  but  it  would  rather 
appear  to  result  in  large  measure  from  a  love  of  luxury, 
and  eas  and  a  desire  to  keep  free  from  the  pains,  cares, 
and  restrictions  which  are  imposed  by  motherhood,  and 
from  the  obligations  which  attend  fatherhood.  Artificial 
restraints  upon  fertility  constitute  a  predominant  cause 
of  this  deficiency  in  the  reproductive  properties  of  these 
classes.  It  is  generally  understood  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  such  restraints  are  less  employed  than  in  the 
Continental  countries  and  in  America.  There  is  no  cause 
to  believe  that  in  England  and  Scotland  the  birth-rate  of 
the  intelligent  classes  has  reached  a  lower  level  than  in 
other  civilised  races — indeed  it  is  rather  the  reverse — but 
we  have  not  the  information.  Another  condition  which 
may  tend  to  lessen  the  fertility  of  these  classes  is  the  post- 
ponement of  marriage  to  a  later  period  of  life  owing  to  the 
greater  struggle  for  existence  which  is  a  character  of  the 
age,  and  also  to  the  higher  requirements  in  the  way  of 
living  which  are  characteristic  of  the  present  generation. 

2268.  Do  you  agree  with  Professor  Karl  Pearson  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  relative  fertility  of  the  different  classes  of 
the  community  would  be  most  desirable  ? — Most  certainly 
I  do.  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  important  piece  of  in- 
formation to  get,  and  all  the  more  so  if  statistics  of  a 
similar  kind  for  previous  generations  could  be  obtained 
with  which  these  could  be  compared. 

2269.  I  am  afraid  there  are  none  ? — I  f  m  afraid  that 
is  so. 

2270.  Have  you  considered  the  statement  with  which 
Professor  Pearson  concludes  the  Huxley  lecture  for  1903. 
He  states  that  there  "  does  exist  a  lack  of  leaders  of  the 
highest  intelligence  in  science,  in  the  Arts,  in  trade,  even  in 
politics,"  and  that  there  is  "  a  want  of  intelligence  in  the 
British  merchant,  in  the  British  professional  man,  and  in 
the  British  workman  "  as  compared  with  fifty  or  a  himdred 
years  ago.  And  there  is  a  further  statement  which  he 
makes  that  "  we  stand  I  venture  to  think  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  epoch  which  will  be  marked  by  a  great  dearth 
of  ability."  Do  you  think  he  has  any  reason  for  these 
statements  ? — I  think  that  the  statement  is  a  pure  assump- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  we  can  possibly  measure  this 
supposed  loss  of  inherited  intelligence — we  are  dealing 
with  inherited  intelligence  because  all  his  remarks 
refer  to  inherited  intelligence — and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
single  solid  fact  in  support  of  such  a  view.  I  am  astonished 
that  on ;  for  whom  I  entertain  so  high  an  admiration  as 
Professor  Pearaun  should  have  put  forward  such  a  state- 
ment, and  more  especially  to  claim  for  it,  as  he  does,  that 
it  emerges  from  the  "  calm  atmosphere  "  which  is  supposed 
to  surround  the  anthropologist. 

2271.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  upon  that  ? — 
Not  upon  that  point.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  it  out  any 
further.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  connection 
with  this.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  stocks  and 
not  classes  which  breed  men  of  intellect.  These  in- 
tellectual stocks  are  found  in  all  classes,  high  and  low.  No 
class  can  claim  intellect  as  its  special  perquisite.  This  is 
a  fortunate  circumstance  seeing  that  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  degree  of  fertility  in  the  higher  classes  are  not  as 
a  rule  present  in  the  lower  classes.  The  conditions  under 
which  genius  or  outstanding  abihty  appears  are  peculiar 
and  very  little  understood.  It  likewise  has  a  residence  I 
believe  in  no  special  class  and  very  probably  in  no  special 
stock.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  physical  conditions 
upon  which  genius  depends  may  not,  in  certain  cases,  be 
far  removed  from  the  domain  of  pathology. 

2272.  Genius,  then,  is  a  form  of  disease  ? — I  mean 
certain  incipient  pathological  conditions  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  growth  period  of  the  brain,  and  which 
produce  certain  physical  states  of  the  brain,  which 
curiously  enough  have  tended  to  develope  this  outstanding 
mental  condition.    I  may  mention  that  in  an  exceedingly 


interesting  paper  which  was  written  upon  the  brain  of 
Helmholtz  it  is  stated  that  certain  appearances  suggested 
the  presence  of  incipient  hydro-cephalus  in  early  life. 

2273.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  The  very  carefully  reasoned  and 
very  complete  character  of  the  eviden:'e  you  have  given 
us  covers  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  really  one 
has  not  many  questions  to  ask  you,  but  I  should  like 
to  put  to  you,  almost  by  way  of  summarising  what  you 
have  said,  this  question :  Has  your  experience  led  you  to 
the  belief  that,  speaking  generally,  there  is  or  there  is 
not  progressive  physical  degeneration  among  the  people? 
— Speaking  generally,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
progressive  physical  deterioration  of  the  people.  I  clearly 
say  there  is  no  evidence  of  it. 

2274.  You  spoke  just  now  in  the  course  of  your  evi- 
dence on  the  question  of  mortality  ? — Yes. 

2275.  I  t  ink  I  gathered  from  you  that  whilst  the  mor- 
tality amongst  people  of  all  ages  has  decreased,  mortality 
amongst  infants  has  not  decreased  at  all  ? — So  far  as  I 
know  it  has  not  decreased.  There  is  some  very  interest- 
ing information  on  that  particular  point  referring  to 
infantile  mortality  in  the  towns.  I  think  it  has  been 
proved  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  by  Mrs.  Greenwood  that 
21  per  cent,  die  under  two  years  of  age. 

2276.  What  you  say  is  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
established  fact  as  gathered  from  the  Registrar-General's, 
returns  ? — Yes,  under  two  years. 

2277.  That  the  mortality  under  one  year  has  not  de- 
creased materially  ? — Yes. 

2278.  Whereas  the  general  mortality  of  persons  of  all 
ages  has  considerably  decreased,  say,  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  ? — Quite  so,  that  was  my  impression. 

2279.  With  regard  to  emigration  you,  in  your  evidence, 
say  that  "  The  conditions  of  Ireland  are  such  that  its 
people  require  separate  consideration.  If  there  is  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  physical  deteriora- 
tion is  to  be  expected  more  than  another  it  is  in  Ireland. 
For  many  years  there  has  been  a  constant  outflow  of  the 
people  by  emigration,  and  it  is  the  young,  the  strong,  and 
the  enterprising  members  of  the  population  that  have  gone. 
It  is  distressing  to  think  that  during  the  twenty  years 
ending  in  March,  1901.  close  upon  two  millions  of  people 
have  left  Ireland."  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is- 
no  absolute  evidence  available  that  deterioration  has  taken 
place  in  the  physique  of  the  Irish  people  ?  — No. 

2280.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  statement  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  so  far  as 
your  experience  goes,  that  it  is  the  young,  the  strong,  and 
the  robust  who  emigrate,  and  the  weaklings  are  left  be- 
hind ? — I  do  not  think  quite  so  much  so  in  the  case  of 
Scotland  and  England,  because  the  conditions  of  life  are 
so  totally  different.  Those  who  emigrate  from  England 
and  Scotland  are  led  away  more  by  family  ties.  It  is  the 
pressure  of  absolute  want  that  is  the  cause  of  emigration 
in  Ireland,  and  a  different  state  of  affairs  absolutely,  the 
lack  of  employment  and  the  means  of  gaining  a  living  ; 
that  is  the  pressure  which  has  pushed  out  the  people  from 
Ireland — not  so  much  now,  I  hope,  but  it  has  been  so  in 
the  past. 

2281.  You  speak  of  the  well-established  fact  that  in- 
sanity has  increased  to  an  alarming  extent — that  is  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2282.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  same 
obtains  in  England,  at  the  present  time  ? — I  beheve  there 
has  been  an  increase  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  but  this 
is  a  point  I  do  not  know. 

2283.  The  assumption  suggests  a  very  important 
question  with  regard  to  insanity  and  it  is  this  :  Do  you 
think  that  the  increase  of  insanity  in  Ireland,  which  has 
been  established,  is  the  result  really  of  the  fact  that 
more  cases  of  insanity  are  brought  to  fight  now  than 
used  to  be  the  case — is  it  not  more  apparent  than 
real  ? — I  think  there  is  something  of  that  in  it,  but 
unquestionably  it  is  a  real  increase. 

2284.  You  thmk  it  is  real  ? — Yes,  unquestionably.  It  is 
explained  in  the  paper  to  which  I  referred,  by  the  fact  that 
the  marriage  age  has  been  so  greatly  increased  as  to  affect 
the  fertility  of  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  the  bodily 
characters  of  the  people. 

2285.  And  it  is  also  your  opinion  that  the  effects  of 
inherited  syphilis  are  handed  down  from  parent  to  off- 
spring t — There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  about  that. 
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2286.  And  you  expressed  the  strongest  opinion  that  the 
State  ought  to  interfere  to  take  some  steps,  if  possible,  to 
reduce  the  evil  ? — I  hold  the  strongest  views  on  that  point 
— that  the  State  is  incurring  at  the  present  moment  a  great 
responsibility  in  not  taking  measures  in  this  direction. 

2287.  And  what  measures  would  you  suggest  ? — Of 
course  everyone  knows  that  measures  were  adopted  or 
propossd  to  be  adopted,  and  these  were  put  a  stop  to  by  a 
sentimental  outcry  which  occurred  at  the  time.  But 
unquestionably  there  should  be  some  supervision  ex- 
ercised in  connection  with  the  unfortunate  class  of  women 
through  whom  the  disease  is  propagated. 

2288.  You  think  that  there  should  be  some  legislative 
-provision  ? — Yes,  in  connection  with  this  unfortunate 
■cla,s  who  hire  themselves  out  for  immoral  purposes. 

2289.  You  think  if  legisUtive  pressure  were  brought  to 
bear  it  would  be  possible  to  diminish  the  present  evil 
effects  produced  by  syphilis  ? — Most  unquestionably 
I  do.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  one  person  affected 
may  spread  the  disease  far  and  wide — one  affected  persoi* ; 
and  not  only  to  those  who  are  infected  immediately, 
whom  we  might  not  be  inclined  to  let  our  sympathy  go  out 
to,  but  we  may  consider  what  happens  to  those  whom 
they  marry  and  the  children  that  they  breed.  It  is  there, 
of  course,  that  the  real  pinch  comes  in. 

2290.  You  spoke  also  in  the  course  of  your  evidence  of 
the  possible  evil  effects  from  over-bicycle  riding  ? — Yes. 

2291.  Have  you  had  it  in  your  mind  to  compare  the 
effect  of  excessive  bicycling  with  excessive  horse  riding  ? — 
I  think  that  that  would  affect  persons  in  much  the  same 
•way,  because  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  down 
through  the  same  pelvic  bones. 

2292.  (Chairman.)  There  is  a  bigger  buffer  in  the  case 
of  the  horse  saddle  than  in  the  bicycle  saddle  ? — I  think 
that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  because  the  points  of  the 
bony  pelvis  through  which  the  pressure  is  transmitted  to 
the  seat  are  very  small.  They  are  padded  by  nature  to 
look  large,  but  in  reality  they  are  quite  small. 

2293.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  One  question  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  still-birth.  Do  you  think  from  your  experi- 
ence that  the  time  has  really  come  now  when  still-births 
should  be  compulsorily  registered  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ? — Most  unquestionably. 

2294.  Do  you  think  that  great  advantage  and  safety  to 
the  public  would  arise  ? — Most  unquestionably. 

2295.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  insanity  which 
you  mentioned  just  now,  do  you  trace  any  connection 
between  the  increase  of  insanity  and  the  increase  of  the 
excessive  consumption  of  very  strong  tea  among  the 
lower  classes  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
habit  of  tea  drinking  in  Ireland  has  grown  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  further  that  a  very  large  amount  of  money  of 
the  poorer  classes  is  expended  on  high  qualities  of 
tea,  but  I  have  no  way  of  judging  the  effect  that  that  has 
had  with  regard  to  insanity. 

2296.  The  tea  being  kept  all  the  deleterious  elements 
are  gradually  extracted  from  it  ?• — I  do  not  think  that 
those  materials  which  are  extracted  by  prolonged  in- 
fusion would  have  effect  upon  the  brain  so  much  as  on 
the  stomach. 

2297.  It  is  stated  that  tea  has  an  effect  upon  the  brain, 
a  very  marked  effect  ? — So  it  has,  but  the  constituents 
of  the  tea  which  have  this  effect  I  think  are  extracted 
early — in  the  first  ten  minutes  or  so  of  infusion. 

2298.  Do  you  agree  that  very  black  tea  might  tend  to 
anaemia  and  perhaps  neurosis  ? — I  think  it  would,  through 
affecting  the  stomach.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  have 
much  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 

2299.  You  think  that  probably  the  greater  abstention 
from  the  use  of  tea  has  altogether  a  beneficial  effect  ? — I 
should  say  not.  I  should  say  the  use  of  tea  is  very  much 
abused  now. 

2300.  Does  it  take  the  place  of  alcohol  or  is  it  in  addi- 
tion to  alcohol  ? — I  think  it  is  merely  an  addition.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  has  stopped  the  taking  of  alcohol. 

2301.  Is  there  a  great  falling  off  in  the  quality  of 
alcohol  that  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  drink  ? — I  think 
that  the  whisky  in  Ireland  is  very  much  better  than  the 
whisky  in  Scotland. 

2302.  But  are  there  not  several  substitutes  for  whisky 
that  are  more  within  their  reach  now  than  used  to  be  the 


oase  ;  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  all  sorts  of  horrible  fluids 
are  sold  in  grocers'  shops  ? — They  do  that  everywhere. 

2303.  They  even  drink  methylated  spirits,  I  under- 
stand ? — They  do  not  drink  that  more  in  Ireland  than  in 
this  country.  The  people  are  much  more  unsophisticated 
in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  but  in  certain  parts  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  habit  of  drinking  ether 
became  very  common,  and  it  is  a  most  obnoxious  drink. 

2304.  It  is  very  obnoxious  you  think  ? — Yes,  but  it 
was  quite  a  limited  vice.  It  was  merely  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  district  indeed,  and  I  question  whether  there 
is  any  of  it  now. 

2305.  Now  of  course  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  the  population  of  the  British  Islands  in 
towns  as  compared  with  dwellers  in  the  country  has  and 
is  still  largely  increasing  ? — Yes. 

2306.  I  am  not  talking  of  slum  life,  but  ordinary 
urban  life  has  in  itself  a  tendency  to  physical  deteriora- 
tion ?— The  slum  life  ? 

2307.  In  slum  life  there  are  conditions  which  must 
necessarily  tend  to  deterioration,  but  ordinary  urban  life, 
under  ordinary  sanitary  conditions,  does  that  tend  of 
itself  to  this  physical  deterioration  in  the  race  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible,  even  under  the  very  best  forms 
of  town  life,  to  produce  conditions  which  the  poor  could 
live  in  which  would  equal  those  of  the  country. 

2308.  Therefore  if  urban  life  is  necessarily  less  favour- 
able to  human  development  than  country  life,  it  might 
follow  that  physical  deterioration  is  in  progress  because  , 
there  are  relitively  more  dwellers  in  towns  now  than  there  • 
used  to  be  ? — Of  course  the  assumption  is  that  this  great 
influx  of  people  into  the  town  has  not  been  unattended  by 

a  certain  amount  of  physical  deterioration — the  presump- 
tion is  that. 

2309.  That  would  be  progressive  in  each  generation  ?— 
That  would  not  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion at  all.  It  would  mjrely  affect  those  living  undef 
these  conditions.  But  if  you  take  the  progeny  of  these 
people  who  are  living  under  these  unfavourable  condi- 
tions and  put  them  into  favourable  conditions  I  believe 
that  you  would  restore  completely  any  loss  in  the  way 
of  physique,  so  long  as  these  people  had  abstained  from 
the  vices  to  which  we  have  referred. 

2310.  Then  the  establishment  of  new  conditions  of 
urban  life  like  these  garden  cities  that  they  talk  of,  or  the 
extension  of  salubrious  suburbs  where  the  working-men 
could  dwell,  and  come  to  their  work  in  the  towns — you  think 
that  would  tend  to  improve  these  conditions  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  that  urban  life — the  more  nearly  you  can 
approach  the  rural  life,  the  greater  amount  of  certainty 
you  will  have  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  people. 

2311.  You  do  not  think  that  might  be  discounted  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  physical  strain  of  going  greater 
distances  to  work  ? — It  depends  upon  how  this  locomo- 
tion is  effected. 

2312.  Well,  the  excessive  daily  travelling  night  and 
morning  to  reach  their  work  would  counteract  the  advan- 
tages of  the  better  air  in  which  they  live  ? — Probably  there 
would  be  improved  methods  of  locomotion,  motor-cars, 
and  so  on,  which  would  be  really  a  healthy  rather  than  an 
unhealthy  experience  to  undergo.  They  would  be  taken 
into  the  open  air,  and  it  would  be  rather  to  their  advan- 
tage, I  think. 

2313.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  degeneracy  owing  to  urban  conditions  was  temporary  ? 
— I  believe  so. 

2314.  And  that  they  would  recover  from  this  degeneracy 
if  they  were  transported  to  good  conditions  in  the  country, 
say  ?— Certainly,  or,  at  least,  their  children  would. 

2315.  But  there  is  an  interesting  point  arising  there  ; 
supposing  they  remain  in  towns  and  they  have  children, 
is  the  next  generation  worse  than  the  first  generation — 
is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  worse  ? — I 
should  imagine  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
would  be  worse,  not  because  they  have  inherited  any 
worse  qualities,  but  because  most  likely  the  power  of 
raising  healthy  children  would  be  less  in  the  second 
generation  than  in  the  first. 

2316.  If  you  have  them  continually  under  unfavour- 
able conditions  in  three  or  four  generations,  do  you  think 
that  it  would  lead  to  some  degeneration  ? — Yes. 
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Pffyj  2317.  And  the  power  of  recovering  under  favourable 
Cunningham  conditions  would  be  lessened  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as 
 to  say  that. 

2318.  Is  the  power  of  reproducing  themselves  diminished 
by  this  continued  living  under  urban  conditions  ? — I  do 
not  think  we  have  any  evidence  upon  that. 

2319.  Because  you  have  heard  the  statement  casually 
made  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  fourth  generation 
of  Londoners  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  founded  upon 
fact,  and  I  do  not  thmk  so  myself.  With  reference  to 
what  you  have  mentioned,  there  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing point  in  natural  history,  which  bears  upon  this,  be- 
cause every  question  upon  life  and  reproduction  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  what  we  are  considering.  I  remem- 
ber in  Belfast,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
there,  Professor  Weldon,  who  is  a  well-known  authority 
upon  heredity,  gave  a  lecture  to  the  people,  and  he  men- 
tioned a  very  astounding  fact  in  regard  to  the  water -flea. 
He  told  us,  as  we  all  knew,  of  course,  that  this  water-flea 
has  the  power  of  reproducing  itself  in  broods,  and  if  you 
kept  it  in  fresh  water  those  broods  went  on  increasing  and 
increasing,  and  in  physical  characters  everyone  was  similar 
to  the  one  before,  and  each  one  had  the  short  but  very 
conspicuous  tail.  If,  however,  you  took  a  certain  number 
of  those  water-fleas  and  put  them  into  impure  water,  the 
next  generation  of  tail  was  shorter,  and  if  you  kept  them 
in  bad  water  the  tail  actually  disappeared,  and  in  succes- 
sive generations  they  went  on  breeding  and  breeding,  the 
tail  always  absent,  until  you  took  a  certain  number  of 
them  and  put  them  into  fresh  and  pure  water  under  better 
sanitary  conditions,  and  the  tail  reappeared.  I  think 
that  is  a  most  distinct  analogy,  because  the  laws  of  life 
are  the  same  in  the  water-flea  as  in  ourselves. 

2320.  That  is  very  hopeful  for  the  future  ? — Yes,  but  it 
does  not  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  State  one  single 
bit. 

2321.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any 
direct  connection  between  size  and  health  ? — I  certainly 
think  that  a  race  during  the  time  that  it  was  placed  under 
unfavourable  circumstances  would  diminish  both  in 
stature  and  in  weight,  but  most  Ukely  if  those  unfavour- 
able conditions  were  removed,  I  say  they  would  regain 
what  they  lost. 

2322.  Have  yon  noticed  at  all  that  the  female  is  im- 
proving disproportionately  to  the  male  in  modern  life  ; 
that  the  physical  development  of  the  female  is  progressing 
while  that  of  the  male  is  stationary  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2323.  It  is  said  so  ?— I  know. 

2324.  It  is  quoted  as  a  sign  of  degeneration  ? — But 
there  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  that  is  the  case.  I  think 
that  the  female  did  fall  off  very  much  indeed,  as  I  was 
saying,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  when  her  great 
beauty  was  considered  to  consist  in  her  languishing  ways, 
but  I  think  she  has  improved  tremendously  during  the  last 
half -century.    I  do  not  think  that  the  male  has  fallen  off. 

2325.  It  is  said  so  ? — Yes,  but  many  of  those  state- 
ments  have  no  foundation  in  fact  whatever. 

2336.  {Mr.  L".gge.)  Wehad  a  Witness  who  stated  that  he 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  lower  forms  in  a  race  die  out, 
not  through  sterility,  but  because  their  offspring  are  too 
feeble  to  survive — is  there  any  physiological  truth  in 
that  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  of  it,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  very  likely  ;  there  is  a  sort  of  flavour  of 
likelihood  about  it. 

2327.  And  now  for  a  question  or  two  about  this  scheme 
which  you  have  described  so  well.  The  part  that  seems 
to  give  rise  to  some  difficulty  is  from  the  administrative 
point  of  view,  the  measurers  and  the  surveyors — is  not 
that  so  ?— Yes. 

2328.  No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  in  connection  with 
the  Home  Office  there  is  a  ?ast  staff  of  certifying  sur- 
geons throughout  the  country,  some  2,000  of  them  '? — Yes 

2329.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  those  men  to  examine  chil- 
dren who  work  in  factories,  to  ascertain  their  fitness,  and 
at  a  later  stage  to  examine  young  persons  with  the  same 
view  ? — Yes. 

2330.  Now,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  these  certifying 
surgeons  to  act  as  surveyors,  and  when  they  are  making 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  the  Factory  Department 
make  it  also  for  the  purpose  of  any  Anthropometrical 
Bureau  t — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  they  could  not  carry 
out  that  work,  and  for  this  reason,  that  I  believe  that 


their  work  is  quite  hard  enough  already  without  adding 
so  largely  to  it.  To  make  an  effective  survey  Mr.  Gray 
has  calculated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  (I 
would  rather  leave  him  to  explain  it  because  the  figures 
are  not  quite  clearly  in  my  mind^,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear 
to  my  mind,  from  figures  which  he  has  supplied,  that  it 
would  take  the  whole  time  each  day  of  many  survevors  to 
cope  with  the  large  amount  of  work  which  would  be 
required.  Then  there  is  another  point,  too,  that  the  work 
which  you  would  have  to  ask  these  medical  men  to  under- 
take would  be  work  which  would  require  to  be  paid  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  work  carried  out  by  surveyors  who 
are  only  trained  up  to  this  one  point,  the  Anthropometrical 
point.  You  could  get  them  at  a  much  smaller  salary, 
but  if  you  employ  medical  men  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pay  them  ou  a  higher  scale.  Perhaps  the  work  might  be 
done  better  in  the  end  if  it  were  done  in  that  way,  but  I 
think  it  would  break  dosvri  through  the  large  amount  of 
money  which  you  would  require  to  carry  it  through. 

2331.  Of  course  you  in  your  scheme  desiderate  a  very 
much  smaller  number  of  surveyors  giving  up  their  whole 
time  than  the  total  number  of  certifjdng  surgeons  who, 
it  is  suggested,  could  give  each  a  little  of  their  time  ? — 
It  might  be  carried  out. 

2332.  We  might  put  this  question  to  Mr.  Graj^,  you 
think  ? — Yes,  because  he  has  gone  very  carefully  into  the 
statistics  of  this  matter.  But  still  I  do  hold  that  the 
fewer  surveyors  you  have  got  the  better  ;  you  will  get 
more  uniform  results  ;  you  will  have  them  more  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  central  body.  Although  in  the 
case  of  medical  men  you  would  be  dealing  with  men  who 
would  naturally  have  a  much  better  idea  of  the  points  to 
look  for,  yet  I  think  that  that  advantage  would  be  counter- 
acted by  the  greater  uniformity  of  results  by  taking 
regular  paid  surveyors. 

2333.  Of  course  the  Factory  Department  would  have 
to  go  on  using  these  certifying  surgeons  for  getting  statis- 
tical facts  for  its  own  purposes,  and  even  so,  would  you 
think  it  well  that  the  Factory  Department  or  any  Govern- 
ment Department  carrying  out  a  special  inquiry  of  this 
sort  should  consult  any  Anthropometrical  Bureau  that 
might  be  established  ? — I  would. 

2334.  So  as  to  see  that  their  terminology  corresponded 
with  the  generally  accepted  terms  ? — I  think  that  would 
be  an  advantage.  Of  course,  you  will  understand,  in 
recommending  the  bureau,  I  am  not  in  any  way  recom- 
mending a  scheme  which  would  replace  medical  super- 
vision over  schools,  or  children  or  factory  hands 
— the  two  things  are  totally  distinct. 

2335.  But  you  do  not  see  your  way  as  to  how  they 
could  be  dove-tailed  into  one  another  ? — No,  I  think  that 
the  scheme  I  have  suggested  would  work  better. 

2336.  As  regards  these  facts  which  you  have  set  out 
as  being  the  topics  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  get  informa- 
tion these,  I  take  it,  form  the  minimum  of  information 
you  desire  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  intended. 

2337.  You  are  not  prepared  to  cut  out  weight  in  the 
case  of  the  children  ? — No. 

2338.  The  object  of  the  information  to  be  acquired 
from  such  an  inquiry  as  this  leaves  the  individual  out 
of  account.  We  do  not  care  whether  any  particular 
individual  goes  up  or  down,  therefore,  if  it  is  generally 
found  that  the  man's  weight  follows  height  with  a  curious 
regularity  you  would  not,  for  that  reason,  omit  weight  ? — 
No,  because  one  knows  that  weight  and  stature  do  not 
exactly  follow  each  other  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 

2339.  Not  in  children  ? — I  am  doubtful  if  it  does. 

2340.  Why  do  you  attach  importance  to  the  degree 
of  pigmentation  ? — I  think  in  investigations  of  this  kind 
one  must  make  some  attempt  to  separate  the  different 
racial  elements  (it  is  difficult  to  do  that,  I  know),  but 
the  race  comes  in  in  a  very  awkward  manner  in  inquiries 
of  this  kind,  and  I  think  that  pigmentation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  means  that  we  have  of  determining  this 
matter. 

2341.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  as  to  the  measures 
to  combat  syphilis  :  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything 
like  adequate  hospital  provision  for  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  in  the  country  ? — So  far  as  I  have  seen  there  is. 

2342.  So  that  you  do  not  think  much  improvement  is 
necessary  in  that  way  ? — I  do  not. 
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2343.  In  measures  for  the  cure  ? — Those  are  not  the 
measures  that  I  referred  to  at  all.  I  think  that  the 
•Government  has  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  hospital 
accommodation  for  syphilitic  patients.  I  should,  perhaps, 
•add  that  I  spoak  merely  from  my  experience  in  DubUn. 

2344.  And  local  authorities,  what  about  them — have 
they  played  their  part  too  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

2345.  Have  you  any  views — it  seems  a  small  point, 
hut  is  one  which,  in  many  people's  eyes,  is  an  important  one 
— namely,  tobacco  ? — I  have  ;  I  think  every  one  has. 

2346.  WTiat  is  your  view  about  juvenile  smoking  ? — 
I  think  it  is  most  deleterious.  I  think  that  every  one  who 
Jmows  the  eflfect  which  smoking  has  upon  children  must 
be  shocked  to  see  how  this  habit  is  growing.  I  had  u  in 
my  mind  to  speak  about  this,  but  it  escaped  my  memory. 
But  since  I  have  gone  to  Scotland  I  have  made  one  or  two 
inquiries  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  smoking  in 
schools.  I  do  not  refer  to  public  schools  where  the  boys 
^re  under  proper  supervision. 

2347.  You  mean  public  schools  in  the  Scotch  sense  ? — I 
mean  schools  where  children  go  as  day  scholars,  where 
.they  are  immediately  under  supervision  during  the  day, 
and  then  disperse  to  their  homes.  I  understand  from 
■questioning  boys  attending  these  schools  that  I  can 
.trust,  that  more  than  half  the  boys  smoke.  I  asked  where 
•did  they  get  the  tobacco  from,  and  it  seems  there  is  a 
regular  trade  now  in  cheap  cigarettes. 

2348.  (Chairman.)  At  sweet  shops  ? — Yes  ;  and  at 
shops  where  other  things  are  sold  to  children.  It  is  not 
at  orthodox  tobacco  shops.  I  am  informed  that  they  can 
■get  cigarettes  in  packets  of  five  for  a  penny.  But  I  was 
told  also  that  some  of  the  girls  were  following  suit,  and 
there  was  a  school  mentioned  to  me  (I  do  not  like  to  men- 
tion it,  because  it  is  a  school  with  a  deservedly  high 
reputation)  in  which  one  or  two  girls  had  actually  been 
■caught  in  the  passage  of  the  school  smoking. 

2349.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Then  would  you  be  prepared  to 
approve  legislation  which  prohibited  the  selling  or  giving 
of  tobacco  to  children  of  certain  age  ? — I  would  most 
undoubtedly,  and  I  think  one  might  go  even  further,  and 
1  think  that  it  might  be  possible  in  some  way  or  other  to 
check  the  habit  in  children  of  tender  age.  They  do  it 
perfectly  openly,  and  generally  when  they  do  it  they  are 
not  under  the  control  of  their  parents.  I  think  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  introduce  some  preventive  measure, 

2350.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  You  say  that  while  the  results 
■of  poverty,  not  vice,  which  are  acquired  during  the  life 
time  of  the  individual  are  not  transmissible  from 
generation  to  generation,  unfortunately  not  only  alcohol 
but  also  syphilis  and  many  other  diseases  which  may  be 
attributable  either  to  excess  or  vice  are  transmissible  ? — 
We  believe  so,  but  syphilis  and  alcohol  are  the  worst. 

2351.  The  father,  for  instance,  has  syphilis  or  any 
venereal  disease  badly  in  his  system,  and  he  is  almost 
certain  to  transmit  it  to  his  child  ? — Yes. 

2352.  It  does  not  matter  how  many  years  have  passed, 
does  it  ? — The  danger  becomes  less  and  less  then. 

2353.  But  it  will  come  out  in  various  forms  ? — Yes. 

2354.  In  one  form  does  it  not  come  out  and  show  its 
effect  on  the  teeth  ? — That  is  merely  one  sign« 

2355.  But  it  is  rather  a  prevalent  sign,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

2356.  That  would  account  for  such  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  young  boys,  such  as  are  recruited  for  the  navy, 
who  come  from  a  decidedly  superior  class  to  the  ordinary 
recruit,  being  rejected  for  defective  teeth  ? — I  think  only 
to  a  small  degree.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  have  been 
rejected  for  that  reason,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
majority  have  been  so  rejected. 

2357.  From  the  ages  that  they  are  enUsted,  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  and  three-quarters,  the  proportion  that  are 
rejected  by  not  only  the  medical  examiner  but  by  recruiteis 
is  very  large  ;  do  you  know  that  ? — Yes. 

2358.  Two  hundred  and  nine  out  of  2,000  are  rejected 
by  medical  examiners,  but  heaps  of  others  have  been 
through  the  hands  of  recruiters  and  have  been  rejected, 
are  you  aware  of  that  ? — Yes. 

2359.  At  that  age  one  would  have  thought  that  the  teeth 
■would  not  decay  from  causes  such  as  want  of  care,  etc.  ? — 
One's  experience  nowadays  of  the  teeth  is  that  they 
require  to  be  attended  to  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  even 
the  milk  teeth  require  to  be  looked  after. 
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2360.  You  think  it  is  attributable  to  pU  sorts  of  causes  ?  Pro}. 

— I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  syphiUs  works  to  some  Cunningham 
extent.   

2361.  I  have  this  in  mind,  because  many  of  tl  est  boyg 
are  the  sons  of  men  who  were  in  the  army  or  hbaj.'  and 
we  know  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  artount  of 
syphilis  prevalent  in  the  army  and  navy  from  men  being 
abroad  veiy  much  in  other  countries,  and  so  on,  and  it 
would  occur  to  one  that  that  may  be  one  of  tlie  causes  ?  — 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

2362.  Especially  as  those  lads  have  been  well  attended 
to  as  far  as  their  feed  and  bringing  up  is  concarned,  and 
they  have  not  come  from  the  slums  ? — -Yes.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  think  that  this  degeneration  of  the  teeth 
is  confined  to  any  one  class,  it  is  all  over. 

2363.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  think  that  the  degenera- 
tion in  the  teeth  in  all  classes  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the 
character  of  the  foad  ?— I  think  so. 

2364.  What  is  the  nature  of  t\\^  change  ?— Th)  'eith 
are  not  used  so  much  as  they  were  formerly. 

2365.  What  sort  of  food  would  you  say  was  good  for 
preserving  the  teeth,  or  preventing  the  deacy,  or  what 
was  likely  to  lead  to  decay  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
specify  any  particular  foods. 

2366.  Could  you  not  give  us  the  general  characteristic 
food  ? — Yes,  the  food  that  will  give  the  teeth  good  and 
proper  play,  and  bring  them  into  healthy  and  active 
opposition  the  one  side  with  the  other. 

2367.  You  could  not  specify  any  food  distinctly  of  that 
character  which  is  in  common  use  ? — I  suppose  that  our 
ancestors  used  very  largely  farinaceous  foods  baked  rather 
hard  and  perhaps  mixed  a  good  deal  with  the  debris  of 
the  stones  between  which  they  were  ground,  and  so  on. 

2368.  Such  food  as  oat  cakes  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

2369.  Then  about  tobacco  smoking  and  its  deleterious 
effects  upon  children.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
increase  of  the  habit,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  all 
agreed  that  it  is  bad  for  the  children,  but  what  direct 
evidence  is  there  that  it  is  bad  for  the  children,  because  in 
this  Committee,  even  inyour  own  experience  of  this  morning, 
we  have  come  across  so  many  popular  opinions  that  there 
is  no  evidence  in  support  of.  Is  there  any  evidence  that 
we  can  put  before  the  public  to  show  that  tobacco 
smoking  is  proved  to  have  had  a  bad  effect  ? — -I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  direct  evidence,  unfortunately.  But  in 
lecturing  upon  this  very  question,  so  firmly  am  I 
convinced  that  smoking  is  deleterious  that  I  mentit  ned  it 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  physical  deterioration,  but  you 
may  take  that  for  what  it  is  worth. 

2370.  You  do  not  have  any  personal  experience  to 
go  upon  ? — No,  beyond  this,  that  we  know  tobacco  has 
a  powerful  action  on  the  nervous  system. 

2371.  Your  opinion  is  that  tobacco  smoking  is  worse 
for  the  children  than  for  adults  ? — Unquestionably. 

2372.  But   there   is   no   actual   evidence   of    it  ?  — 
That  is  so. 

2373.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Would  not  you  take  as  actual 
and  direct  evidence  the  undoubted  fact  that  when  a  boy 
or  young  man  or  a  grown  up  prize-fighter  goes  into  train- 
ing to  get  fit  he  drops  smoking  as  the  first  thing ;  is  not 
that  evidence  ? — That  is  evidence  of  a  kind. 

2374.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  But  is  not  that  kind  of  un- 
fitness produced  by  smoking  one  of  a  passive  and  tem- 
porary kind  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  does  not  affect  the 
man  permanently.  He  goes  back  to  his  smoking  later 
on  and  is  none  the  worse  for  it  ? — It  keeps  him  at  a  per- 
manently lower  condition  of  life — less  fit — if  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  cease  to  indulge  in  tobacco  on  special 
occasions. 

2375.  But  it  is  a  common  experience  that  an  athlete 
is  a  smoker,  and  during  his  period  of  training  he  gives  up 
smoking  and  then  resumes  it  afterwards.  Is  there  evi- 
dence to  show  that  he  is  worse  than  if  ho  had  never 
smoked  ?— I  do  not  think  that  smoking  is  deleterious 
in  adult  life.  I  am  a  smoker  myself,  but  I  do  object 
to  children  smoking  when  the  whole  of  the  growth 
processes  are  full  of  activity,  and  when  the  nervous 
system,  which  unquestionably  the  smoking  affects,  is 
so  sensitive  to  injurious  influences. 

2376.  It  certainly  offends  the  moral  sense  of  the  grown- 
up person  ? — Certainly. 
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Prof,  2377.  {Colonel    Fox.)    One    continually    meets  with 
Cunningham  people  who  say  that  cigarette  smoking  especially  is  far 
 more  injurious  than  pipe  smoking  ? — So  I  am  told. 

2378  You  also  inhale  the  smoke  with  the  cigarette 
but  not  with  the  pipe  ? — Yes. 

2379.  If  it  is  bad  for  a  grown-up  man  is  it  not 
evidently  a  great  handicap  for  a  young  boy  who  requires 
all  his  vitality  when  growing  ? — No  doubt. 

2380.  So  that  cigarette  smoking  for  young  boys  is  not 
only  injurious,  but  it  teijds  to  stunt  their  growth? — I  am 
quite  of  your  view. 

2381.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Then  as  to  a  point  some- 
what of  the  same  kind.  I  think  you  have  a  pretty 
ptr.ing  opinion  that  the  urban  conditions  of  Ufe  are  un- 
f  vvourable  as  compared  with  the  country  ? — Yes. 

2382.  Of  course  that  is  an  opinion  we  all  hold  ;  but 
there  has  been  no  investigation  made  into  the  point,  has 
there  ? — I  think  those  reports  of  the  British  Association 
are  pretty  clear  upon  that  point — I  think  they  are  very 
clear  and  convincing. 

2383.  You  know  the  island  of  Lewis  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  it. 

2384.  That  is  a  large  island  with  a  large  population 
centred  on  the  seaboard,  Uving  in  excellent  air,  no 
doubt  in  somewhat  insanitary  houses,  and  with  almost 
a  minimum  of  food.  The  impression  that  one  gets  from 
S3eing  them  is  that  they  are  above  the  average  in  physique. 
T  eir  food  is  much  worse  than  would  be  taken  by  the 
;  lum  dweller,  being  inferior  in  amount,  but  still  their 
physique  is  splendid — that  would  be  a  point  rather  in 
favour  ( f  the  country  than  the  town  ? — It  would. 
Fresh  air  is  most  essential. 

2385.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  would  be  brought 
out  in  any  well  organised  system  of  collecting  statistics 
such  as  you  mentioned  ? — Yes,  on  this  point. 

2386.  And  it  would  be  very  important  to  have  this 
brought  out  before  we  begi.i  to  dogmatise  ? — I  think  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can 
proceed  to  combat  the  evils  of  poverty  without  these 
statistics  and  we  have  not  got  them. 

2387.  There  are  one  or  two  very  small  matters.  Yc  u 
have  seen  Dr.  Mackenzie's  Report  on  the  examination  of 
school  children  in  Edinburgh  aijd  the  corresponding  one 
at  Aberdeen  ? — Yes, 

2338.  Do  you  think  that  the  basis  of  examination  was 
sufficiently  wide  to  form  a  very  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
conditions  of  life  in  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  ? — No. 
But  I  think  that  it  brought  out  this  main,  broad  point, 
that  children  living  under  favourable  circumstances  show 
a  much  better  development  and  growth  than  children 
under  unfavourable  conditions.  That  is  brought  out  very 
prominently  from  their  investigations,  but  I  would  not 
f  3II0W  them  into  details,  and  in  many  points  I  would  not 
follow  their  mode  of  work.  But  still  the  investigations 
were  of  very  great  value. 

2389.  Do  you  think  that  the  facts  of  the  Report  on 
Edinburgh  are  a  justification  for  the  health  of  children 
in  Edinburgh  as  compared  with  other  towns  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

2390.  One  of  the  measurements  taken  for  example  was 
the  power  of  grasp.  Do  you  think  that  is  important  ? — 
No.  I  have  had  a  large  experience  in  measurements. 
That  is  a  measurement  that  we  adopted  rather  by  way  of 
attracting  people  than  as  being  of  any  value. 

2391.  Very  much  as  you  use  the  spirometer  ? — Yes. 

2392.  It  depends  on  dexterity  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2393.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  It  is  more  or  less  a  trick,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

2394.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  consider  that  skipping  is 
a  dangerous  exercise  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  an  admirable 
exercise. 

2395.  You  do  not  see  any  physical  danger  in  any 
reasonable  amount  of  skipping  ? — I  am  in  favour  of 
exercise  in  reason,  and  I  think  that  skipping  is  an  admirable 
form  of  exercise  if  reasonably  indulged  in. 

2396.  I  understand  that  you  lay  considerable  stress,  at 
any  rate  to  an  extent  that  has  not  been  done  by  previous 
Witnesses,  upon  the  influence  of  race,  of  stock,  as  against 
conditions  of  environment,  variations  in  food  and  con- 


ditions of  life  ? — I  do.  I  think  the  question  of  race  is 
unquestionably  a  very  important  one.  Considering  the 
fact  that  we  in  these  countries  have  inherited  such  magni- 
ficent racial  characters,  I  think  it  is  highly  important  that 
we  should  do  everything  to  maintain  them.  Do  you 
wish  me  to  enter  into  this  question,  and  to  explain, 
what  I  mean  ? 

2397.  I  think  it  is  rather  important  to  have  your  views- 
upon  this  point,  because  we  have  not  had  it  brought  forward 
before  to  my  knowledge  ? — Of  course  all  questions  of  race 
must  be  dealt  with  with  some  degree  of  caution.  We 
cannot  speak  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty,  but  so^ 
far  as  we  know,  the  race  in  which  we  are  at  present  inter- 
ested is  one  which  began  with  the  influx  of  people  from 
the  northern  part  of  Africa,  the  Iberian  race,  not  a- 
particularly  fine  race.  The  substratum  I  should  say  upoiv 
which  our  racial  characters  are  founded  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly high  class  one,  that  is,  the  Iberian  race.  It 
represents  the  very  early  period  in  Britain,  tl"e  Neolithic. 
Then  we  had  the  influx  of  people  to  whom  we  owe  many 
of  our  good  racial  characters — we  had  the  Gael  and  the 
early  Britons  probably  from  mid -Europe.  That  was- 
a  very  fine  race,  but  still  better  was  the  influx 
we  had  of  the  Teutons,  the  Angles,  and  the  Jutes,  forming 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  And  then  of  course  we  had  the 
Norman  influx,  also  good,  and  the  Scandinavian  influx,, 
represented  by  the  Danes,  and  men  from  Norway  and  so 
on.  I  may  say  it  is  very  questionable  indeed  if  any- 
country  can  beast  of  such  magnificent  racial  elements  as- 
we  in  this  country  can,  and  of  course  we  have  been  able  to 
preserve  these  qualities  intact  to  a  greater  extent 
perhaps  than  many  other  countries  owing  to  our  insular 
position. 

2398.  It  would  be  important,  I  suppose,  in  any^ 
statistics  which  might  be  got  together,  for  the- 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  physique  of  the- 
nation  was  from  time  to  time,  that  account  should  be 
taken  of  any  variations  in  the  race  stock  that  can  b& 
ascertained  '! — As  far  as  possible,  I  think,  the  race  ques- 
tion should  be  taken  into  account.  I  think  it  would  be- 
necessary  to  take  it  into  account  so  far  as  we  are  abler 
to  do  so,  because  it  certainly  does  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  physique. 

2399.  {Chairman.)  That,  I  understand,  is  the  value  of  the 
element  of  pigmentation,  that  you  have  referred  to  in  your 
heads  of  evidence  ? — Yes,  I  put  that  in  my  scheme  very 
largely  from  that  point  of  view. 

2400.  I  mean  it  is  not  purely  etlmological ;  the  facts 
under  that  head  might  serve  to  correct  erroneous  im- 
pressions derived,  say,  from  a  stature  below  the  normal  ? 
— Certainly. 

2401.  Because  of  the  presence  of  some  racial  pecuU- 
arities  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  did  not 
put  it  in  on  account  of  its  scientific  interest  at  all, 
but  merely  to  check  our  physical  results. 

2402.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Does  that  aflect  such  a  matter 
as  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes  ? — Yes. 

:  2403.  These  are  important  things  to  be  brought  out  as 
checking  other  influences,  such  as  environment  and 
amount  of  food  ? — I  consider  so,  because  if  you  look  at 
these  very  valuable  statistics,  which  we  have  had  so 
frequently  to  refer  to — the  statistics  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion— you  will  find  that  the  physical  characters  of  what 
we  call  our  four  great  stocks  —  English,  Scotch,  Irish 
and  Welsh — are  very  considerably  different.  Sir  Wilham 
Aitken,  who  wrote  upon  the  question  of  recruiting  for  the 
Army,  says  that  we  should  have  a  different  set  of  physical 
equivalents  for  those  different  districts  of  the  country, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that.  The  Scotch  are 
the  tallest,  the  Irish  come  next,  the  English  next,  and  the 
Welsh  are  the  shortest.  That  is  pretty  well-estabUshed. 
But  when  you  come  to  weight  you  find  that  you  get  a 
different  result,  because,  although  the  Scotch  still  keeps 
to  the  top,  I  think  the  Welsh  come  second,  then  the 
English,  and  the  Irish  are  at  the  foot  of  the  scale. 

2404.  Is  there  any  value  in  weight  divided  by  height; 
as  an  indication  of  physical  fitness  ? — I  would  very  much 
rather  judge  of  the  two  quahties  separately  from  each 
other. 

2405.  {Colonel  Fox.)  You  mentioned  just  now  that 
insanity  was  on  the  increase  ? — In  Ireland,  yes. 

2406.  And  you  said  that  you  did  not  consider  that  the 
excess  of  tea-drinking  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  But 
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is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  drinking  of  alcohol  is  a  general 
cause  of  insajiity  ? — I  think  the  absolutely  certain  end 
of  any  man  who  goes  on  soaking  himself  in  alcohol  is  a 
species  of  insajiity. 

2407.  Is  not  insanity  as  a  rule  due  to  over-drinking  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

2408.  Excessive  drinking  ? — Yes.  Of  course  we  all 
inow  that  a  man  who  goes  in  for  continuous  and  exces- 
sive drinking  ends  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  madness. 

2409.  Do  you  consider  that  the  physical  training  that 
is  now  in  vogue  in  schools,  a  well-thought  out  system, 
tends  to  improve  the  physique  of  the  children  of  the 
country  and  the  race  in  general  ? — Most  unquestionably, 
^especially  if  that  physical  training  be  done  in  the  open  air, 
-and  if  the  very  young  children  are  allowed,  under  a  certain 
-amount  of  proper  guidance,  as  much  freedom  as  possible, 
and  the  means  of  enjoying  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
in  their  own  way,  shouting,  dancing,  and  jumping,  and 
■doing  everything  that  annoys  their  seniors. 

2410.  (J/r.  Struthers.)  Like  students  at  a  graduation 
-ceremony  ? — I  think  that  is  going  a  little  too  far. 

2411.  (Colonel  Fox.)  We  have  been  attaching  a  great 
deal  of  value  of  late  to  what  we  call  respiratory  exercises, 
breathing  exercises,  always  done  in  the  course  of  the  ordi- 
nary physical  training  :  do  you  think  that  would  do  much 
good  ? — I  do.  I  think  it  is  very  valuable.  I  think  I  men- 
tioned before  that  seeing  that  fresh  air  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  that  we  have  to  consider  in 
connection  with  a  good  physique,  one  must  have  proper 
pulmonary  play. 

2412.  In  addition  to  that,  we  insist  upon  its  always 
%)eing  nasal  breathing,  especially  in  these  exercises — the 
mouth  shut  and  the  whole  breathing  done  through  the 
aiose  ? — That  is  the  proper  way  of  doing  it,  but  I  think 
Tvhen  a  person  is  undergoing  more  or  less  excessive  exer- 
tion  

2413.  These  are  not  excessive  exercises,  but  gentle 
■exercises,  purposely  devised  for  what  we  call  deep  breath- 
ing— taking  in  full  inspirations  ? — In  natural  exercise, 
in  the  ordinary  easy  exercise,  the  natural  form  of  breathing 
is  through  the  nose,  and  if  the  nasal  passages  are  healthy, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  breathing  properly  and 
sufficiently  through  the  nose. 

2414.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  In  your  answer  to  Mr.  Legge  this 
morning,  you  spoke  of  the  practice  of  juvenile  smoking  of 
tobacco  ? — Yes. 


2415.  And  you  said  that,  as  far  as  you  knew,  there  v.aa  Prof. 

no  actual  evidence  of  mischief  accruing  from  that  prac-  Cnnningham 

tice  ? — We  are  all  perfectly  certain  in  our  own  minds  thct  

mischief  does  accrue  from  it,  but  I  would  not  like  to  stat  j 
dogmatically  that  I  have  seen  anything  definitely  detri- 
mental. 

2416.  No    documentary    evidence  ? — There  may  be 
documentary  evidence. 

2417.  Does  not  that  rather  point  in  your  mind  to  the 
desirability  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health  and 
the  public  safety,  we  should  have  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  a  registration  of  sickness  as  well  as  of  death,  in 
order  to  provide  the  very  evidence  which  you  say  we  lack 
now  ? — It  would  be  extremely  important  if  its  carrying 
out  was  at  all  feasible.    It  would  be  a  very  large  order. 

2418.  Do  you  think  it  is  practicable,  assuming  that 
sufficient  interest  were  attached  to  it  ? — I  would  like  to 
think  it  was  practicable. 

2419.  So  far  as  regards  the  pubUc  institutions,  do  you 
think  anything  of  the  kind  could  be  done  ? — I  think  it 
could  be  done  in  the  public  institutions  most  certainly ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  could  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  public  at  large,  because  it  would  be  an  investigation 
of  such  a  vast  extent. 

2420.  So  far  as  it  could  be  got,  you  think  it  wouH  be 
desirable  ? — Unquestionably. 

2421.  And  it  would  probably  enable  you  and  other 

investigators  to  answer  satisfactorily  to  yourselves  such  a 
question  as  the  one  put  to  you  ? — Exactly  so. 

2422.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  smoking  being 
harmful  to  persons  undergoing  physical  training,  such,  for 
mstance,  as  would  be  required  for  rowing,  you  know,  I  dare- 
say, that  at  universities  men  who  are  training  are  not 
allowed  to  smoke  ? — Yes. 

2423.  Does  not  that  go  some  distance  at  least  to  prove 
that  it  is  considered  detrimental  ? — I  think  it  goes  a  great 
distance. 

2424.  And  proved  to  be  ? — Yes,  and  proved  to  be, 
because  when  persons  wish  to  put  themselves  in  the  fittest 
possible  condition  they  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  stop 
smoking.  I  am  a  smoker  myself,  and  that  is  what  I 
always  do  ;  naturally  and  instinctively  I  drop  smoking  if  I 
have  to  do  anything  which  requires  special  care  and 
attention. 


Sir  Lauder  Beunton,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  L.L.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


2425.  (Chairman.)  You  are  physician  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  Foreign  Honorary  Member  of  the  Ameri  • 
can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Correspondent  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia  ? — Yes 

2426.  Will  you  give  us  the  evidence  you  have  prepared  ? 
—First  of  all,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  1 
think  that  the  term  "physical  degeneration"  is  un- 
fortunate, because  it  involves  a  comparison  in  the  physique 
of  the  British  people  at  the  present  time  and  at  a  former 
period.  What  we  really  want  to  know  is  first,  whether  the 
physique  is  satisfactory,  and  if  not,  then,  secondly,  what 
are  the  causes  of  its  deficiences,  and,  thirdly,  how  are  they 
to  be  remedied.  Probably  some  sections  of  the  people 
have  improved  in  physique,  as  is  shown  by  athletic  records 
being  constantly  broken,  and  by  the  pages  of  Punch,  which 
show  a  very  definite  increase  in  the  size  of  women  within 
the  last  forty  years.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
recruiting  returns,  as  well  as  from  an  examination  of  the 
slums  of  large  towns,  that  the  physique  of  a  large  number 
of  people  is  unsatisfactory.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
probably  numerous — greater  accumulation  of  people  in 
towns,  where  there  is  more  crowding  ;  less  exercise  ;  early 
marriages  ;  and  unsuitable  food  in  infancy,  childhood,  and 
adolescence.  It  may  be  worth  inquiry  to  ascertain  how 
far  compulsory  attendance  at  school  has  interfered  with 
the  growth  of  the  body,  for  it  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Angelo  Mosso  that  mental  exertion  lessens  muscular 
power,  and  it  may  well  be  that  greater  mental  exertion 
tends  to  increase  the  deteriorating  effect  of  insufficient  food 
upon  the  growth  of  the  body.  As  Professor  Angelo  Mosso's 
books  may  not  be  accessible  I  have  taken  the  privilege  of 
bringing  with  me  some  copies  of  a  paper  by  myself  in  which 
I  have  quoted  his  observations,  reproduced  his  diagrams, 


and  given  the  reference  to  his  original  papers.    {Copies  g-^ 
were  handed  to  the  Chairman.)    It  is  not  unlikely  that  Brimton 

increase  of  sanitary  science,  by  preserving  many  children  

who  would  otherwise  have  died,  tends  to  lower  the  general 
average  of  physique  while  increasing  the  average  length 
of  life.  In  addition  to  general  want  of  stamina, 
recruits  were  found  by  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  to  fail 
in  regard  to  their  teeth  and  their  feet.  Flat  feet 
may  be  regarded  as  a  local  evidence  of  weak  physique 
due  to  feebleness  of  the  ligaments,  and  of  those 
muscles  whose  tendons  act  like  a  string  to  a  bow 
in  maintaining  the  proper  arch  of  the  foot.  The  decay 
of  teeth  is  ascribed  by  dentists  to  erosion  by  acid  formed 
by  decomposition  of  particles  of  food,  and  it  is  also  on 
evidence  of  an  imperfect  supply  of  lime  salts.  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  quote  a  very  instructive  case  which 
came  under  my  own  observation.  While  a  mother  was 
nursing  a  child  it  began  to  show  symptoms  of  rickets.  I 
gave  to  the  mother  phosphate  of  lime  along  with  her  salt 
and  in  a  very  short  time  all  the  symptoms  of  rickets  dis- 
appeared in  the  child  whom  she  was  nursing.  Shoitly 
afterwards  she  began  to  complain  of  toothache,  and, 
thinking  that  this  might  be  due  to  loss  of  lime  salts  from 
her  own  teeth,  to  supply  the  drain  upon  her  system  I 
gave  her  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  toothache  disap- 
peared. It  is  well  known  that  during  pregnancy  women's 
teeth  are  apt  to  decay,  and  this  decay  is,  I  think,  due  to 
the  lime  being  abstracted  from  the  teeth  to  supply  the 
bones  of  the  offspring.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
another  cause  of  deficient  teeth  is  absence  of  lime  salts, 
due  to  the  more  common  use  of  fine  white  bread.  In  the 
process  of  preparing  fine  flour  the  outer  part  of  the  wheat 
which  contains  most  of  the  salts  is  removed,  and  without 
lime  salts  an  animal  can  no  more  form  bone  than  a  hen 
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Sir  L.  ^gg  -with,  a  shell  unless  lime  salts  be  supplied 

Brunton.    to  form  it.    Another  question  arises  in  regard  to  the 

 decay  of  teeth,  namely,  that  some  children  have  well 

developed  bones  and  yet  have  decayed     teeth.  The 
enamel  of  teeth  differs  from  ordinary  bone  in  containing 
fluorine,  and  it  might  help  to  elucidate  the  causation  of 
decayed  teeth  if  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  condition 
of  teeth  in  Derbyshire,  where  fluorine  may  be  present  in 
the  water  from  the  fluor-spar  so  common  in  that  country. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  caries  is  frequently  due  to 
fragments  of  food  lodging  between  the  teeth  becoming 
decomposed,  and  generating  acid  which  will  erode  the 
teeth.    It  is  quite  impossible  for  poor  people  to  provide 
toothbrushes  for  their  children,  but  the  teeth  may  be 
perfectly  well  cleaned  with  lucifer  matches  that  have 
already  been  used  to  strike  a  light,  and  are  therefore  of 
little  or  no  value.    One  end  of  this  cut  into  the  shape  of 
a  wedge  can  be  used,  not  only  to  remove  from  between 
the  leeth  particles  of  food  that  are  lodging  there,  but  also 
any  tartar  that  may  accumulate  round  the  gums.  If 
children  were  instructed  in  the  dangers  of  neglecting  the 
teeth,  and  were  shown  how  easily  they  could  protect 
themselves  from  toothache  by  the  use  of  old  matches, 
aided  when  necessary  by  a  little  prepared  chalk,  or  the 
ordinary  whitening  which  is  used  for  walls,  they  might 
save  themselves  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  it  would  also 
be  useful  to  teach  them  that  toothache  may  very  frequently 
be  removed  when  present  by  simply  washing  out  the 
mouth  with  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  warm  water. 
Another  cause  of  decayed  teeth  may  be  the  quantity  of 
sugar  in  the  form  of  sweets  or  jam  that  is  now  used. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  sugar  is  an  excellent  food,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap.    When  taken  only  at 
meals  it  will  probably  do  no  harm.    Sugar  is  an  excel- 
lent food  for  minute  organisms  as  well  as  for  larger 
animals,  and  if  it  is  constantly  present  in  the  mouth, 
and  especially  if  fragments  of  other  kind  of  food  have 
lodged  between  the  teeth,  it  may  increase  the  growth  of 
those  organisms  which  produce  the  acid  which  erode  the 
teeth.  I  believe  that  in  the  West  Indies,  where  sugar 
cape  is  sometimes  chewed  the  whole  day  long  by  negroes, 
their  teeth  are   exceedingly  good,  but  chewing  sugar 
will  have  the  same  effect  as  constant  brushing,  and  the 
result  will  be  very  different  from  that  produced  by  little 
shreds  of  butcher's  meat   impregnated  with  sugar,  and 
sticking  between  the  teeth  for  hours  together.  During 
the  day  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips  tend  to 
keep  the  teeth  clean,  but  during  the  night  any  food  that 
is  lying  between  the  teeth  has  ample  time  to  undergo 
decomposition,  and  this  should  be  taught  to  the  children 
at  school.    It  would  be  a  most  useful  thing  if  the  teeth 
of  children  in  school  were  examined  from  time  to  time. 
In  addition  to  the  care  of  the  ti  eth,  children  should  be 
nstructed  in  the  necsssity  of  attending  to  the  bowels,  and 
the  closets  attached  to  the  schools  should  be  scrupulously 
clean  so  that  delicate  children  should  not  be  deterred 
from  making  use  of  them  on  account  of  their  dirt}'  con- 
dition.   While  I  think  that  instruction  should  be  given 
to  children  in  some  of  the  elementary  laws  of  health 
I  think  this  should  be  given  in  place  of,  not  in  addition 
to,  the  instruction  they  already  get.    I  believe  that  the 
hours  that  children  have  to  work  at  school  are  much  too 
long,  and  it  is  recognised  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  break  between  each  successive 
hour  of  study.    During  this  break,  in  Switzerland,  the 
children  are  turned  out  of  the  class-rooms  into  the  corridor, 
and  all  the  windows  are  opened  so  that  the  class-rooms 
are  thoroughly  ventilated  before  the   children  return. 
During  the  break  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  play, 
and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  any  physical  training  such 
as  drill  should  rot  be  superadded  to  mental  training, 
but  the  time  emyloyed  in  it  should  be  deducted  from 
mental  work.    Physical  exercises  should  be  looked  upon 
by  the  child  as  an  employment  and  should  on  no  account 
be  taken  from  the  time  which  would  be  devoted  to  play. 
In  considering  the  physical  exercises  which  a  child  should 
undjrgo  we  must  remember  that  there  are  three  parts  to 
be  developed,  the  muscles,  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
heart  and  lungs.     For  developing  the  muscles  simple 
exercises  of  bending  and  stretching,  either  with  or  without 
weights,  and  simple  exercises  with  gymnastic  apparatus 
are  what  are  required.  For  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  exercises  are  needed  which  involve  co-ordinated 
movements,  and  the  best  of  these  are  marching  to  words 
of  command,  games  of  balls  in  all  their  different  forms, 
skipping  fencing,  and  some  exercises  on  the  horizontal 


bars.  For  the  training  of  the  heart  and  lungs  running; 
is  required,  and  here  again  game^  of  ball  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. In  order  that  the  weaker  children,  who  require 
physical  training  more  than  the  others,  should  not  be. 
neglected,  the  games  in  Switzerland  are  considered 
as  part  of  the  school  training,  and  are  supervised  by 
masters.  In  the  small  book  I  have  here,  Turnschule 
fur  den  militarischen  Vorunlerricht  der  Schvceiztrischen. 
Jugend  there  are  rules  that  no  scholar  shall  be  left  out, 
of  play.  All  must  take  part,  and  the  teachers  are  in- 
structed to  see  that  this  is  so. 

2427.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Is  that  a  Swiss  book  ?— Yes. 

2428.  I  have  another  one  which  they  have  new  in  all 
the  schools  for  scholars  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  this  is. 
in  French  ? — Most  of  the  Swiss  publications  for  schools, 
are  in  the  two  languages  ;  tVe  French  are  for  the  southen- 
cantons,  where  French  is  generally  spoken,  and  the  German 
are  for  the  northern  cantons.    Probably  this  supervision 
of  the  play,  instead  of  being  done  by  masters,  would  be 
still  better  done  by  making  the  bigger  boys  in  every  batch 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  smaller  ones.  But 
exercises  of  all  sorts  in  rooms  are  apt  to  raise  dust,  and  they 
should,  if  possible,  be  performed  out  of  doors,  either  com- 
pletely in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  roof  protected  from 
rain,  but  without  any  side  walls.    I  may  say  a  question 
has  now  been  raised  amongst  the  authorities  on  education, 
in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland  as  to  whether  physical 
exercises  should  be  performed  at  all  in  closed  rooms,  on 
account  of  the  possibility  of  the  dust  in  these  rooms  con- 
taining germs,  which  would  be  raised  by  the  shuffling  of 
the  feet.     This  would  be  itihaled  by  the  childien  and 
might  thus  cause  disease,  either  in  the  form  of  sore  throat, 
bronchitis,  or  even  phthisis.    In  relation  to  this  the  ques- 
tion of  nasal  breathing  is  of  very  great  importance.    In  my 
lectures  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  I  used  to  put  it  to 
the  students  very  simply.    I  said  to  them  that  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  we  are  told  that  "  God  breathed  into 
man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul."    Man  forgets  to  breathe  through  his  nostrils  ;  he 
breathes  through  his  mouth,  and  he  dies.    In  the  nose 
there  is  an  arrangement  for  killing  all  the  microbes,  and 
thus  preventing  the  entrance  of  infective  disease  germs 
into  the  deeper  air  passages,  and  there  is  also  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  mucous  membrane  for  thoroughly  warming 
the  air  before  it  is  inspired.    These  two  things,  taken 
together,  very  greatly  lessen  the  chance  of  a  child  getting 
any  pulmonary  mischief  so  long  as  it  inspires  through  the 
nose.    It  may  expire  either  through  the  nose  or  mouth. 
The  chief  objections  to  cricket  and  football  as  agents  for 
the  physical  training  of  children  in  towns  is  the  very 
large  space  required  for  a  very  small  number  of  players. 
Baseball  in  various  modifications  lends  itself  better  to 
exercise  for  a  large  number  in  a  limited  space.    In  the 
little  Swiss  handbook  to  which  I  have  referred  a  number 
of  exercises  are  given,  and  the  plays  in  which  the  players 
take  part,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  exercise  can  be  obtained 
by  each  scholar  without  the  necessity  for  having  large 
playgrounds.    I  feel  quite  certain  that  all  physical  exercise 
should  have  as  much  as  possible  the  aspect  of  games, 
and  that  drill,  which  might  otherwise  be  monotonous, 
should  be  so  varied  as  to  make  it  a  game,  at  least  in  great 
part.    Some  of  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  lesson  in  simply 
learning  to  obey  sharply  at  the  word  of  command,  but 
where  the  attention  of  the  children  is  thus  strained 
it  must  be  recognised  that   physical  exercise  is  no 
longer  a   purely   physical   exercise,    but    is    really  a 
severe  mental  exercise,  and  the  strain  should  not  be  kept 
up  long,  as  it  is  much  more  exhausting  than  when  they 
simply  march  to  the  sound  of  music.    I  have  lately  been 
in  Switzerland,  and  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend 
Professor  Kronecker  in  Berne,  from  whom  I  obtained 
much  information  regarding  physical  exercises  in  Swiss 
schools,  I  have  here  various  books  and  papers  bearing  on 
the  subject,  should  the  members  of  the  Committee  wish  to 
consult  them.    Every  boy  in  the  Swiss  schools  must  learn 
gymnastics  unless  he  has  a  certificate  from  his  doctor  and 
signed  by  his  parents  that  he  is  unfit.    The  gymnastics 
consist  of  movements  with  and  without  instruments, 
exercises  on  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars,  etc.  But 
it  is  useless  to  give  children  training,  either  mental  or 
bodily,  if  they  are  badly  fed,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  food  at  schools,  and  this  could  probably  be  done 
at  a  considerably  less  price  than  the  parents  could  do  it 
at  home.    In  cases  where  the  parents  are  absolutely  unable 
to  pay,  food  might  be  provided  out  of  the  poor  rates.  The 
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preparation  of  a  quantity  of  food  at  the  school  would  also 
give  the  girls  more  opportunity  of  learning  how  to  cook 
than  they  might  otherwise  be  able  to  get, and  such  teaching 
in  cookery  I  regard  as  a  most  important  factor  in  tending 
to  lessen  the  drinking  customs  of  the  nation  generally.  I 
may  mention  in  this  respect  that  some  observations  made 
years  ago  as  to  the  comparative  amount  of  drinking  and 
eating  that  were  carried  on  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
and  it  was  found  that  where  the  cookery  was  good  and  the 
people  ate  well,  they  did  not  drink  nearly  so  much  alcohol. 

2429.  (Chairman.)  Do  not  you  think  that  gluttony 
may  be  as  dangerous  as  drunkenness  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is.  I  grant  that  in  the  upper  classes  gluttony  is  of 
course  a  danger,  but  gluttony  brings  about,  as  a  rule,  its 
own  punishment  sooner  than  drinking  does.  A  man  may 
continue  to  drink  for  very  many  years,  and  in  fact  he  may 
render  himself  a  useless  citizen  all  his  life  by  drinking,  but 
if  a  man  over-eats  himself  everyday  of  his  life  he  generally 
pays  the  penalty  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  is  unable 
to  continue.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that  a  glutton 
suffers  more  in  himself  and  does  not  do  much  harm  to 
other  people. 

2430.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  think  that  drinking  when 
one  does  not  eat  means  that  the  stomach  requires  bulk  ? 
If  it  get  bulk  in  the  way  of  food  it  is  satisfied,  but  if  it 
cannot  get  that  bulk  in  that  way  it  wants  to  be  filled  up 
with  something  else,  and  it  takes  fluid  ? — I  think  it 
is  not  the  quantity  of  fluid.  I  believe  that  you  are  right 
in  the  sensations,  but  it  is  not  exactly  bulk  that  you  want, 
because  when  a  man  has  taken  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
food  he  feels  a  craving,  but  that  craving  may  be  gratified 
by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  neat  liquor.  It  is  a  chemical 
stimulus.  You  can  sometimes  also  satisfy  that  craving 
without  giving  much  more  food  by  giving  something  very 
savoury  at  the  end  of  the  meal.  For  example,  if  a  person 
has  had  an  insufficient  meal,  and  you  give  him  some  sweet 
preserves  or  some  strong-tasting  cheese,  that  gives  the 
necessary  fillip,  and  he  feels  satisfied  without  having  any 
more  bulk.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  when  all  the 
food  is  much  concentrated,  bulk  is  wanted,  so  that  in  cases 
of  scarcity,  when  there  has  been  very  little  food,  people 
who  have  been  half  starved  make  up  the  bulk  with  indiges- 
tible matter,  innutritions  matter,  such  as  some  kind  of 
sand,  siliceous  earth,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  containing 
bulk  in  itself,  but  containing  almost  no  nutriment  at  all. 
After  leaving  school  many  youths  have  no  proper  oppor- 
tunities for  using  their  spare  time,  and  they  become  loafers 
or  hooligans,  and  being  thrown  much  together  with  girls 
in  the  same  predicament  they  contract  early  marriages 
which  are  productive  of  misery  in  themselves  and  injury 
to  their  progeny.  To  prevent  this,  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, gymnasia,  and  drill  halls  throughout  all  large 
towns,  and  all  associations  which  tend  to  afford  at  the 
same  time  amusement,  instruction,  or  physical  training 
should  be  encouraged.  More  especially  I  think  the  volun- 
teers should  be  encouraged  instead  of  being  neglected, 
for  even  leaving  out  of  account  the  utihty  of  the  force  in 
defending  the  country,  the  occupation  and  training,  both 
mental  and  physical  which  it  offers,  are  of  the  utmost 
utiUty.  Associations  should  be  formed  for  teaching 
mothers  how  to  feed  their  children,  and  how  to  manage 
their  houses,  and  this  would  probably  do  much  to  lessen 
the  consumption  of  drink,  for  a  clean  fireside  and  a  well- 
cooked  evening  meal  might  keep  many  a  man  at  home  who 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  public  house.  I  feel  sure  from 
cases  I  have  seen  at  the  hospital  that  some  men  are  in- 
duced tb  drink  because  when  they  go  home,  instead  of 
finding  some  well  cooked  food,  as  a  French  workman  would 
do  when  he  went  home,  they  find  that  it  is  washing  day, 
the  whole  room  is  filled  with  steam,  the  clothes  are  hanging 
up  to  dry  across  the  room,  there  is  nothing  that  they  can 
eat,  there  is  no  place  where  they  can  sit  down  in  comfort, 
and  so  naturally  they  go  to  the  pubhc  house.  The  problem 
of  physical  education  is  an  enormous  one,  and  involves 
not  only  the  health  of  the  body  but  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  mind,  for  unless  the  body  be  fairly  strong  and 
healthy  much  mental  education  will  tend  to  render  the 
children  nervous  and  irritable,  and  to  increase  the  growth 
of  the  malady  which  has  only  within  recent  years  come 
to  have  a  name,  namely,  neurasthenia.  It  is  evident  that 
while  the  present  Committee,  as  well  as  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, which  has  already  sat  in  Scotland,  may  do  much 
in  collecting  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  increas- 
ing the  physique  of  the  population  of  this  country,  an 
enormous  organisation  will  be  required  to  carry  into  effect 
any  recommendations  that  may  be  made.  Although 


this  organisation  is  at  present  in  embiyo,  it  is,  I  believe,  ^^j. 
an  open  secret  that  it  is  in  process  of  formation,  and  already  Brunton. 

almost  all  the  presidents  and  ex-presidents  of  the  most  

important  medical  bodies  in  the  three  kingdoms  h".ve 
united  to  form  a  National  League  for  Physical  Education 
and  Improvement,  which,  if  carried  out  in  its  cntirctv, 
will  probably  have  an  almost  incalculable  influence  for 
good  upon  the  whole  country. 

2431.  [Dr.  Tatham.)  I  noticed  in  the  opening  part  of 
your  evidence  you  seemed  to  object  to  the  term  "  pro- 
gressive physical  deterioration,"  for  reasons  which  you 
give  ? — My  reason  is  this,  that,  while  the  question  of 
whether  the  physique  of  the  nation  is  improving  or  not 
is  a  very  interesting  one.  by  raising  that  question  one  is 
apt  to  draw  attention  away  from  the  point  that  is  of  most 
importance  to  one  that  is  of  minor  importance,  to  fritter 
away  energy  in  discussing  whether  physical  deterioration 
exists  or  not,  when  what  is  of  the  greatest  practical  im- 
portance now  to  decide  is  :  Is  the  physique  of  the  nation 
quite  satisfactory,  and,  if  not,  why  is  it  not  so  ? 

2432.  Would  you  oblige  the  Committee  by  saying 
whether,  in  your  judgment,  there  is  actual  progressive 
physical  deterioration  amongst  the  people  generally  ? — 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lancet  on  February  14th  of  last 
year,  a  letter  which,  I  believe,  to  a  great  extent  started 
this  question,  because  in  it  I  asked  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission,  and  I  know  that  this  letter  was  seen  by 
Sir  William  Taylor  because  he  quoted  it.  Here  are  some 
i"opies  of  it.  (Copies  were  handed  to  the  Chairman.)  I 
have  pointed  out  in  that,  that  to  discuss  the  question  of 
physical  deterioration  in  the  country  generally  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  thing,  because  while  one  or  more  classes 
have  gone  up,  I  think  others  have  gone  down.  I  believe 
that  the  better  classes,  perhaps  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  have  improved  in  physique,  as  is  shown  at 
the  universities  by  the  records  of  running,  jumping, 
cycling,  and  races  being  beaten  again  and  again,  and 
especially  swimming,  perhaps.  This  shows  a  progressive 
improvement  in  the  physique  of  certain  classes.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  is 
perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  physical  insufficiency  than 
there  was  at  previous  times,  my  reason  being  that  while 
in  many  respects  the  provision  for  the  poor  of  this  country 
is  better  than  it  was,  we  preserve  now  a  number  of  the 
weakest.  The  increase  of  sanitary  science  enables  men 
to  preserve  a  number  of  weakly  lives  that  would  formerly 
have  been  lost.  These,  instead  of  dying  off  in  infancy, 
grow  up,  but  they  remain  weak.  That  is  one  cause,  I 
think.  Another  is  that  it  is  well-known  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  physical  size  and  stature  of  the  coimtry  populations 
is  better  than  that  of  the  slum  population  in  the  town. 
The  slum  population  tends  to  increase.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish, in  regard  to  town  population,  very  carefully 
between  slum  population  and  population  of  the  better 
parts  of  the  town,  because  I  believe  that  records  of  poHce- 
men  show  that  the  best  members  of  that  force,  both  in 
regard  to  physique  and  intelligence,  come  from  small 
provincial  towns  ;  that  they  neither  belong  to  the  absolute 
country,  where  the  peasantry  are  rather  slow-witted,  nor 
the  slums  of  the  big  towns,  where  the  physique  is  in- 
sufficient, but  rather  from  the  small  country  towns.  The 
same  class  of  people  exists  largely  in  the  suburbs  cf  the 
cities,  and  I  doubt  if  you  would  find  very  much  better 
people  anywhere  than  in  some  of  the  suburbs  of  Lcndon 
— either  physically  or  mentally. 

2433.  You  say  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  recruit- 
ing returns  as  well  as  from  an  examination  of  the  slums 
of  large  towns,  that  the  physique  of  a  large  number  of 
people  is  unsatisfactory  ;  with  what  standard  do  you  com- 
pare them  ? — The  standard  that  I  had  in  my  mind  was 
partly  an  ideal  one  and  partly  a  standard  of  the  recruiting 
in  France  and  Germany.  The  ideal  one  is  this  :  Is  it 
satisfactory,  and  is  it  a  condition  that  we  are  quite  pleased 
with  and  think  we  have  nothing  to  improve  ufon,  if 
we  find  that  out  of  every  five  recruits  who  hav?,  first  of 
all,  been  sifted  by  the  recruiting-sergeant  ani  afterwards 
by  the  inspecting  examiner,  and  have  been  adnitted  as 
recruits  into  His  Majesty's  Army,  that  out  of  these  five 
selected  recruits  two  only  at  the  end  of  two  years  are 
found  fit  for  service  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  condition 
as  this  in  the  physique  of  the  country  is  not  one  where  we 
can  sit  down  and  say  we  are  jjerfectly  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are.  I  take  that  statement  about  the  conditions 
of  recruits  after  service  from  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  essay. 
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Sir  L.  2434.  {Chairman.)  It  was  not  those  that  were  rejected 
Brunion.    ^7       doctors  and  those  turned  out  of  the  service,  I  think, 

  from  which  Sir  Frederick  made  up  his  figures  ? — Two 

Out  of  five  remained,  I  understand. 

2435.  He  included  an  estimate  of  the  rejections  of  the 
recruiters  aS  well,  I  think,  of  which  there  is  no  definite 
knowledge  1 — In  that  case,  I  have  made  a  mistake. 

24.36.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Two  out  of  five  was  the  record 
at  Woolwich,  who  were  discharged  after  seme  time  in  the 
service  ? — That  is  what  I  understood. 

24.37.  That  is  only  at  Woolwich  and  he  said  that  was 
a  special  caS3.  To  begin  with,  you  arc  speaking  of  those 
men  who  enhst  in  the  army.  Do  you  consider  that  those 
represent  the  type  of  the  nation  ?  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  those  men  whc  enlist  in  the  army  are  men 
who  cannot  get  on  in  civil  life,  and  they  hape  to  fall  back 
on  the  army  for  a  living  ? — Yes. 

2438.  So  that  you  may  almost  call  those  men,  not 
exactly  the  scum  of  the  country,  but  at  any  rate  they  are 
not  the  representative  men  of  the  nation  ? — It  was  pre- 
cisely to  avoid  that  difficulty  that  I  began  as  I  did.  The 
whole  of  those  questions  are  open  to  discussion.  To  settle 
these  questions  would  require  a  very  long  investigation, 
and  you  might  at  the  end  of  this  investigation  have  more 
than  one  apparent  answer.  It  might  be  decided  one  way 
or  another.  But  to  avoid  that,  I  say  that  this  may  or 
may  not  be  so.  What  we  are  really  concerned  with  now 
is,  I  think,  the  existence  of  a  large  substratum  of  unsatis- 
tactory  physique.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  large  subtratum. 
How  did  it  come  there  and  how  ai-e  we  to  get  rid  of  it  ? 

2439.  {Dr.  TatJiam.)  I  follow  you  quite  ;  but  I  should 
like  to  put  it  to  you  that  the  initial  difiiculty  of  this  Com- 
mittee is  that  we  want  to  fix  the  standard  with  which  the 
condition  of  the  so-called  labouring  classes  might  be 
compared.  That  is  a  very  great  difficulty  with  us,  and  it 
is  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  standard  that  I  am  putting 
these  questions  ? — May  I  suggest,  then,  that  probably  as 
one  of  our  problems  nowadays  is  the  commercial  competi- 
tion, especially  with  Germany,  the  Committee  might  find 
out  what  is  the  general  average  of  the  German  recruit, 
taken  as  he  is  from  all  classes  of  the  population  ?  They 
take  them  in  without  any  exception,  barring  that  of  actual 
diseas?.  That  would  give  the  standard  with  which  our 
population  might  be  compared,  although,  no  doubt,  one 
might  say  there  is  the  racial  element  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Still,  it  would  give  a  certain  amount  of 
.standard  by  which  we  could  compare  our  own  population 
-with  the  German  population. 

2440.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  Germany  are  so  essentially  different  from  those  in  this 
country — the  conditions,  I  mean,  with  regard  to  com- 
pulsory service  in  Germany  which  do  not  exist  in  this 
country— that  that  would  almost  vitiate  the  German 
returns  for  comparative  purposes  with  ours  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would,  because  what  we  want  to  do  is  this :  If 
we  find,  taking  the  German  statistics,  that  the  general 
standard  of  our  population  is  below  it,  or  if  we  even  find 
that  there  is  a  large  class  of  our  population  which  is  so 
low  down  that  it  is  not  represented  by  a  similar  stratum 
in  Germany,  I  should  say  "  Let  us  at  once  set  about 
finding  out  why  this  stratum  exists  and  how  are  we  to  put 
it  right." 

2441.  With  regard  to  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  essay,  you 
^have  said,  in  addition  to  the  general  want  of  stamina,  the 

recruits  are  found  by  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  to  fail  in 
regard  to  their  teeth  and  feet.  Were  you  quite  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  which  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  produced 
in  his  essay  ? — Do  you  think  he  proved  his  ease  by  the 
evidence  he  produced  ? — It  is  such  a  large  question  that  I 
could  not  go  into  the  evidence  myself.  I  accepted  his 
statements  without  going  into  them,  because  I  had  not 
the  time  or  the  ability  to  do  so  ;  but  I  think  they  are  cor- 
roborated, from  what  I  have  heard  about  the  difiiculty 
that  some  of  our  men  have  had  with  hard  biscuit  in  the 
Transvaal.  I  think  it  is  a  common  observation  that  the 
teeth  of  the  present  population  are  not  so  good  as  they 
used  to  be.  That,  again,  of  course  is  a  thing  that  is  very 
difficult  to  prove.  It  is  a  'general  impression  that  teeth 
are  failing  now  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  used  to,  that 
there  is  a  more  rapid  decay  of  the  teeth  of  children. 

2442.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  very  satis- 
factory decrease  in  the  prevalence  of,  and  in  the  mortality 
from,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  amongst  other  diseases,  as 


compared  with  the  state  of  things  twenty  years  ago  ? — Oh, 
yes  ;  and,  with  proper  care,  in  thirty  years  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  should  be  as  rare  as  leprosy. 

2443.  In  the  course  of  your  evidence  you  speak  as  one 
who  thinks  that  improvement  may  be  efl^ected  in  the 
teaching  to  which  the  children  in  our  public  schools  are 
subjected  ? — Yes. 

2444.  Do  you  think  there  is  probably  too  much  book- 
work  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  deal  too  much — too  much  book- 
work  and  too  many  subjects. 

2445.  I  am  sure  the  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear 
your   view    as    to     how    that   may   be   improved  ? 

• — I  should  cut  down  the  hours  of  work  and  should  have  a 
break  between  every  two  hours. 

2446.  As  they  do  in  Switzerland  ? — Yes,  as  they  do  m 
Switzerland.  A  small  break  seems  to  be  useful.  Too  long 
a  break,  for  instance  a  break  of  half-an-hour  when  the 
children  run  about  and  get  excited,  seems  rather  to 
interfere  with  the  next  lesson,  because  the  attention  of 
the  children  has  been  distracted  by  the  play  and  they 
find  a  little  difficulty  in  concentrating  themselves  again  ; 
but  a  short  break  seems  to  do  them  good. 

2447.  In  what  direction  do  you  think  the  influence  of 
excessive  book-work  at  school  may  be  traced — in  con- 
nection with  what  diseases  ? — Not  so  much  with  diseases  ; 
I  think  it  is  a  more  general  lowering  of  the  physique. 

2448.  Not  in  regard  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  ? 
—Yes,  that  has  been  said,  but  you  will  be  able  to  get 
definite  evidence  on  that  subject  from  nerve  specialists. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne  or  Dr.  Jones,  of  Claybury,  before  you. 

2449.  We  have  not  yet  had  them  ? — I  cannot  give  any 
definite  information  about  that,  but  you  will  be  able  to  get 
it  quite  readily  from  them  I  think. 

2450.  Now  you  speak  of  the  uselessness  of  giving  to 
children  training,  either  mental  or  bodily,  if  they  are  badly 
fed,  and  you  follow  that  up  with  a  recommendation  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  food  at  schools  ? — Yes. 

2451.  This  may  be  done  at  considerably  less  cost  than 
could,  be  done  by  the  parents  at  home  ? — Yes. 

2452.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  pauperising 
the  people  by  a  suggestion  of  that  kind  ? — It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  would  have  that  effect,  as  I  daresay  you 
know  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would,  because  there 
is  no  more  danger  in  feeding  children  physically  than  there 
is  in  feeding  them  mentally.  We  insist  that  they  shall 
have  mental  pabulum,  and  I  think  we  might  come  down 
upon  the  parents  to  pay  for  the  physical  pabulum.  If 
the  children  were  inspected,  and  if  it  were  found  that  they 
are  deficient  in  their  physical  power  or  in  their  mental 
power,  the  inspector  should  be  able  to  see  how  they  are 
fed,  and  should  insist  upon  their  being  fed  by  the  parents. 
If  the  parents  do  not  feed  them  properly,  the  food 
should  be  provided  at  the  school  and  the  parents  charged 
for  it ;  and  if  the  parents  do  not  pay,  the  law  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  if  they  are  able  to  pay.  If 
they  are  not  able  to  pay,  then  the  food  could  be  supplied 
either  by  a  charitable  organisation  or  out  of  the  rates. 
In  Switzerland  apparently  there  are  very  few  poor  people. 
Some  of  the  communes  instead  of  having  to  pay  poor  rates, 
or  rates  of  any  kind,  actually  receive  every  year  a  benefit 
from  the  commune.  The  sale  of  the  timber,  which 
belongs  to  the  commune,  more  than  supplies  the  rates 
of  every  kind,  and  leaves  a  balance  over  for  the  people  to 
receive.  In  Berne  the  great  majority  of  the  children  are 
children  of  well  to  do  parents  ;  at  least  they  are  fairly 
well  to  do,  and  they  can  feed  them  properly.  But  there 
are  a  few  who  are  not  able  to  be  well  fed,  and  these  are 
generally  supplied  with  food  by  charitable  organisations. 
They  get  one  good  meal  a  day,  which  is  supplied  by  this 
charitable  organisation.  This  might  be  carried  out  in 
this  country,  but  I  think  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  avoid  doing  that,  and  rather  to  force  the  parents  to  pay 
properly  for  the  food.  Make  them  feed  their  children, 
and  if  they  do  not  do  it  at  home,  supply  the  children 
with  the  food  and  then  charge  them  for  it. 

2453.  Towards  the  end  of  your  evidence  you  speak  of 
the  enormous  organisation  that  would  be  required  to 
carry  into  effect  any  recommendation  which  may  be  made 
by  this  Committee.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  Committee  a 
definite  idea  of  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — The  causes  of 
deficient  physique  are  very  numerous.    First  of  all  we  may 
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take  it  that  before  a  child  is  bom  the  mother  sometimes  is 
not  very  well  fed,  that  she  is  working  at  the  time  when  she 
ought  to  be  resting,  that  if  the  child  is  bom  she  is  too  weak 
to  suckle  it,  and  it  is  fed  upon  various  foods,  excellent 
perhaps  of  their  kind  but  not  suitable  for  the  child.  A 
little  later  in  infancy  it  is  still  badly  fed,  and  so  through 
adolescence,  and  even  in  cases  where  the  father  is  making  a 
good  income,  he  spends  a  good  deal  of  it  in  drink,  his  wife 
whom  he  has  married  early,  and  who  has  had  no  training 
whatever  in  the  management  of  a  house,  keeps  the  house  in 
any  kind  of  way  ;  she  does  not  know  how  to  cook,  and  so 
the  poor  child  is  badly  fed  throughout.  It  is  very  likely 
that  in  order  to  eke  out  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  father 
and  mother  the  child  is  sent,  out  of  school  hours,  to  earn  a 
penny  or  two,  and  so  it  comes  to  school  wearied  out  in  body 
by  having  had  to  work  early  in  the  morning,  exhausted  by 
not  having  had  food,  and  then  is  set  to  learn.  Well,  it  can- 
not learn.  Then  in  school,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  teaching,  in  the  exercise,  and 
especially  in  the  play.  For  that  one  would  require  altera- 
tions in  the  rules  of  the  school,  one  would  require  larger 
playgrounds,  and  these  are  expensive.  We  want  girls'  clubs 
and  so  on,  to  teach  girls  cookery,  to  keep  them  employed, 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  public  house,  and  we  want  various 
clubs  and  agencies  to  keep  young  men  employed — rifle 
clubs,  volunteer  clubs,  cricket  clubs,  football  clubs,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them.  In  order  to  do  this  we  want  a  very  large 
organisation  which  should  be  divided  in  two  ways. 

2i54.  A  state  organisation  ? — No,  a  voluntary  organisa- 
tion. It  should  be  divided  first  of  all  into  districts 
tsrritorially.  You  would  have  in  every  parish,  in  every 
village,  ill  every  county,  an  organisation — small  village 
ones,  hrge  parochial  ones,  larger  still  in  districts,  and  then 
counties,  and  then  a  general  organisation  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Then  in  every  village  you  would  have 
people  to  undertake  various  duties.  First  of  all,  we  want 
to  get  the  parson  to  superintend  and  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  children  generallj',  and  in  the  schools  we  want  a  school- 
master who  should  be  educated  in  physical  training.  He 
ought  to  know  enough  about  it  to  have  a  general  idea 
whether  the  children  were  being  overtaxed,  and  should,  if 
possible,  know  how  to  train  them  physically  as  well  as 
mentally.  I  think  that  in  the  Swiss  Rules  the  teachers  are 
obliged  to  know  this,  or  if  they  do  not  know  it  themselves 
they  are  obliged  to  get  somebody  to  supplement  it.  Then 
we  want  the  ladies  of  the  district  to  take  it  up  and  to 
teach  the  mothers  how  to  cook,  how  to  feed  their  children, 
and  how  to  manage  their  houses.  We  want  to  get  lawyers 
and  statesmen  to  work  so  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  have 
laws  they  should  be  passed.  For  example,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  a  law  forbidding  a  woman  to  work  in  the  last  month 
or  two  of  pregnancy  a  law  should  be  passed.  Although  it 
interferes  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  it  is  passing  a  law 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  in  the  same  way  as  one  interferes 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  passing  a  law  that  a  child 
shall  not  work  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours.  Then 
the  children  should  not  be  forced  to  work,  to  do  things  out 
of  school  hours.  If  the  State  is  paying  for  their  schooling 
they  should  be  in  such  a  physical  condition  as  to  be  able  to 
make  use  of  the  teaching,  so  that  we  want  to  get  all  classes. 
I  think  I  might  as  well  say  that  we  are  getting  all  classes. 
The  League  is  not  quite  ready.  It  has  not  got  all  the 
names  it  wants  by  any  means.  We  have  a  number  yet  to 
be  applied  to,  and  before  bringing  it  before  the  public 
naturally  everyone  wishes  to  get  it  very  fully  supported, 
but  at  present  I  may  say  that  Sir  William  Turner,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Medical  Council,  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  to  it,  and  has  been  exceedingly  good 
in  helping  to  get  it  on  its  feet.  Now  nearly  all  the  pre- 
sidents and  ex-presidents  of  the  medical  corporations  have 
signified  their  approval  of  it  and  their  willingness  to  act  as 
vice-presidents.  It  has  been  felt  that  its  being  to  a  great 
extent  a  question  of  health  upon  which  medical  men  might 
be  qualified  to  give  a  better  opinion  than  others,  it  was 
advisable  before  proceeding  to  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity to  get  the  approval  of  medical  men,  so  that  we  are 
trying  first  of  all  to  get  a  large  number  of  medical  men  to 
show  that  the  thing  has  been  thoroughly  considered  from 
the  medical  aspect,  and  then  when  that  is  done  other 
classes  of  the  community  will  be  approached,  their  names 
will  be  got,  and  I  think  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  League 
will  be  made  public. 

2455.  Have  you  followed  up  the  question  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  suggest  the  machinery  by  which  such  an  organ- 
isation should  work  :  you  speak  of  a  voluntary  association? 
—Yes. 


2456.  You  mean  an  entirely  voluntary  one  ? — Y'es. 

2457.  Have  you  thought  out  for  yourself  what  machinery 
could  be  used  for  giving  effect  to  it  ? — I  am  practically 
acting  as  unofficial  secretary  to  this  league,  because  it  is 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  have  a  secretary,  so  that  it  is 
advisable  not  to  have  it  published  until  the  whole  of  the 
membei-s  or  at  least  the  Committee  has  been  duly  formed  ; 
but  I  can  send  down  a  number  of  copies  of  the  draft  scheme 
which  is  under  consideration  by  the  medical  men  who 
hav(!  already  given  their  names,  and  which  will  be 
amended  by  them.   I  can  send  down  any  number  oi  <  opie-'.. 

2458.  You  have  a  scheme  formulated  ?— Yes.  It  is 
under  consideration  by  the  medical  men  now.  I  will  send 
ten  copies 

2459.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  said  you  attributed  the 
decay  of  teeth  at  the  present  time  very  much  to  external 
causes  ? — Partly  to  external  and  partly  to  internal  causes. 

2460.  Would  you  think  that  the  present  decay  of  teeth 
which  we  know  has  been  detected,  to  a  great  extent  is  a 
proof  of  physical  decay  generally  ? — No. 

2461.  A  person  might  have  very  bad  teeth,  and  ye* 
be  a  healthy  and  strong  man  ? — Yes.  The  cause  o^ 
decay  of  teeth  is  attributed  by  the  Americans  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  American  intellect  in  making  fine  machines. 
It  is  said  that  the  American  dentist  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
because  the  Americans  have  the  worst  teeth,  and  so  the 
dentist  has  the  most  practice.  It  is  said  that  the  teeth  of 
the  Americans  are  exceedingly  bad,  because  they  have 
made  the  most  perfect  rolling  machines  in  the  world,  and 
are  able  to  separate  the  fine  flour  in  the  interior  of  the 
grain  more  perfectly  from  the  outer  than  any  other 
nation.  It  might  be  a  question  for  consideration  by  this 
Committee  as  to  how  far  the  teeth  are  beginning  to  decay 
in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  steel  rollers  for 
old  fashioned  grind-stones,  There  is  another .  question 
which  might  come  in  incidentally  as  a  question  of  physical 
degeneration,  and  more  especially  as  one  involving  a  risk 
to  the  health  of  soldiers,  and  that  is  the  increase  c-f  ap- 
pendicitis. It  has  undoubtedly  increased,  but  the  ques- 
tion would  arise  how  far  the  introduction  of  the  steeL 
rolling  machinery,  has  caused  this  disease.  Many  years 
ago  I  came  in  contact  with  a  man  who  had  been,  I  think, 
a  commissioner  to  the  Red  Indians  on  the  Reservation. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Red  Indians  and  he  said 
that  they  were  dying  off  in  consequence  of  three  tilings — 
whisky,  syphilis,  and  fine  flour.  Syphilis  and  whisky  one 
could  understand,  but  I  said,  "  Why  should  they  die  of 
fine  flour  "  ?  He  said  "  I  do  not  know,  but  they  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  it  kills  them.  How  it  kills  them  I  do  not 
knov/."  They  are  co-incident,  I  think,  anyhow — the 
increase  of  the  finer  qualities  of  flour  in  use,  and  the  in- 
crease of  appendicitis. 

2462.  The  last  Witness  said  that  it  might  possibly  be  that 
the  decay  in  teeth  at  the  present  day  was  part  of  an 
evolution;  that  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  use  of 
articles  of  food  which  require  good  mastication,  there  v/as 
less  use  for  the  teeth  than  there  used  to  be,  and  that  there- 
fore nature  was  adopting  this  means  of  reducing  the  power 
of  the  teeth,  and  also  that  the  area  of  the  jaw  was  diminish- 
ing ? — That  is  quite  possible,  but  there  may  be  also  another 
reason,  that  the  softer  foods  are  more  apt  to  leave  particles 
behind.  If  you  get  a  good  hard  food,  the  mere  mastica- 
tion of  it  tends  to  clear  away  a  lot  of  the  organisms.  One 
sees  that  very  markedly  on  the  tongue  in  a  case  where  a. 
patient  has  been  fed  for  some  days  upon  milk.  The 
tongue,  mouth  and  lips  are  very  apt  to  get  crusted,  to  get 
disagreeable,  covered  with  a  thick  white  mucus,  whereas 
if  the  same  patient  gets  hard  toast  and  chews  it,  after 
two  or  three  times,  the  tongue  and  the  teeth  becorce 
clean. 

2463.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  were  saying  just  now  that 
acids  had  a  very  great  efl'ect  upon  the  teeth  ? — Yes. 

2464.  Take  the  case  of  farinaceous  foods,  take  a  biscuit 
or  a  crust,  before  you  swallow  that  you  have  to  masticate 
it  very  fully  and  it  becomes  mixed  with  sahva,  which 
causes  a  chemical  change  and  converts  the  starch  into 
sugar  ;  that  is  the  first  process  of  digestion  ? — Yes. 

2465.  And  that  is  all  the  digestion  that  farinaceous  feed 
goes  through.  When  it  arrives  in  the  stomach  it  is  aheady 
digested.  But,  on  the  other  hand — take  the  case  cf  these 
people  who  get  pulpy  food  and  wash  it  down  ■nith  tea,  the 
starch  which  ought  to  have  undergone  a  chemical  change 
has  never  undergone  it,  and  it  reaches  the  stomach  in  an 
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Sir  L.  undigested  form,  and  then  acidity  takes  place  in  the 
Brunton.    stomach  which  ailects  the  teeth,  does  it  not  ?— It  does, 

 .      but  the  acidity  that  I  am  speaking  of  was  formed  in  a 

different  way.  In  circumstances  such  as  you  have  detailed 
the  formation  of  the  acidity  and  of  gas  occurs  in  the 
stomach  from  the  starchy  food  by  the  bacteria  present 
there  ;  the  acid  which  affects  the  teeth  is  generated  be- 
tween the  teeth  in  somewhat  the  same  way,  but  by  other 
bacteria. 

2466.  By  the  lodgment  of  the  food  ?— Yes,  there  is  a 
local  formation  of  acid  betwen  the  teeth,  just  as  there  is  a 
general  formation  of  acid  in  the  stomach  in  the  case  you 
describe. 

2467.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  a  man  had  hard  food 
to  bite  and  his  teeth  performed  their  proper  function — he 
had  to  bite  and  chew — the  whole  process  of  digestion  went 
on  thoroughly  before  it  arrived  in  the  stomach  in  the  case 
of  farinaceous  food,  biscuits  and  hard  bread,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

2468.  That  does  not  exist  now,  they  generally  take  tilings 
which  are  easily  bolted  ;  slops  and  things  ? — Yes. 

2469.  That  must  affect  the  whole  system,  surely  ? — 
Surely  it  does.  There  one  gets  into  a  vicious  circle,  be- 
cause taking  that  kind  of  food,  I  think,  affects  the  teeth, 
and  when  the  teeth  become  affected  they  try  to  get  soft 
foods  to  avoid  the  pain  caused  by  masticating  the  hard 
food.  When  the  Roman  soldiers  were  in  Great  Britain 
and  they  had  to  grind  out  their  own  meal  every  day  before 
baking  it,  I  do  not  suppose  many  of  them  had  bad  teeth. 

2470.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  long 
school  hours  which  school  children  have  to  go  through 
now  is  possibly  a  cause  of  deterioration  in  health  ? — Yes. 

2471.  And  you  said  that  all  school  meetings  ought  to 
have  a  break  in  them  ? — Yes. 

2472.  *  I  suppose  that  you  are  aware  that  in  the  rules 
for  governing  elementary  schools  in  England  there  is  that 
rule  in  force  at  present,  that  every  school  meeting  of  two 
lio-ar.3  or  more  must  include  an  interval  for  recreation  of 
jiot  less  than  ten  minutes  ? — Yes. 

2473.  That  would  meet  your  point,  would  it  not  ?• — 
'Not  quite.  Every  school  meeting  of  two  hours  or  more 
would  include  recreation  for  ten  minutes,  but  then  you  see 
you  may  have  one  of  three  or  one  of  four. 

2474.  No,  because  the  meeting  is  not  more  than  three 
hours  at  the  outside,  and  there  they  would  have  an  interval 
of  fifteen  minutes  ? — It  should  be  stated,  as  it  is  either  in 
this  Swiss  hand-book  or  some  of  the  others,  that  every 

]  hour  should  be  followed  by  a  break. 

2475.  The  time  would  come  in  the  middle  ? — But  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  definitely  stated  that  after 

.gvery  two  consecutive  hours  there  should  be  a  break. 

2476.  Then  you  have  said  that  physical  training  ought 
to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  school  hours  and  not  be  made 
■an  extra  ? — Yes. 

2477.  That  is  the  case  now  in  the  Enghsh  schools,  that 
part  of  the  time  given  to  physical  training  may  be  included 
in  the  two  hours  of  the  school  meeting :  do  you  consider 
that  the  State  ought  to  make  the  provision  of  playgrounds 
in  all  schools  compulsory  ? — Yes. 

2478.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Is  it  your  proposal  that  this 
voluntary  association  which  you  spoke  of  should  set  itself 
to  provide  playgrounds  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  perhaps  easier  to 
get  that  done  than  to  get  the  State  to  do  it.  The  State 
as  a  rule  shunts  everything  upon  voluntary  work  that 
can  be  shunted.  But  the  necessity  for  having  playgrounds 
is  very  great,  and  I  think  we  should  get  playgrounds 
provided  as  soon  as  possible.  If  these  things  cannot 
be  done  voluntarily  then  we  must  get  the  State  to  do 
it ;  we  must  have  compulsory  powers. 

2479.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  I  think  you  mentioned  that  one  of 
the  very  worst  causes  was  that  children  in  actual  attend- 
ance at  school  work  before  and  after  "school  time  ? — Yes. 

2480.  You  are  aware  that  in  consequence  of  the  report 
of  a  Committee  like  this  on  which  I  served  two  years  ago 
an  Act  was  passed  last  session,  which  has  now  come  into 
operation,  which  allows  all  local  authorities  to  regulate 
and  prohibit  the  employment  out  of  school  hours  of 
children  who  are  in  attendance  at  school  during  those  hours  ? 
— It  was  in  consequence  of  evidence  given  when  that  Act 
was  being  brought  forward  that  I  spoke  of  this.  I  laiew 
the  Act  was  passed  and  I  was  anxious  to  draw  attention  to 


it  in  order  that  care  should  be  taken  that  the  Act  was 
carried  out. 

2481.  (Mr.  Legge.)  You  agree  it  is  not  an  absolute 
essential  to  secure  the  preservation  of  teeth  that  all  children 
in  the  country  should  be  forced  to  use  tooth-brushes  ? — 
You  cannot  do  it. 

2482.  You  agree  that  that  is  impossible  ? — Quite 
jmpossible. 

2483.  And  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  urge  them  to 
take  care  of  their  teeth  even  though  they  simply  used 
their  finger  nails  ? — Certainly. 

2484.  It  would  be  better  to  do  that  than  to  try  to  force 
an  artificial  scheme  of  universal  tooth-brushes  for  every 
child  in  the  country  ? — Yes.  If  one  considers  that  parents 
may  have  only  18s,  a  week  and  have  half  a  dozen  children, 
it  is  impossible. 

2485.  And  the  curiously  instinctive  reluctance  which 
exists  in  the  child  against  any  act  of  cleanhness  is  also  a- 
factor  to  be  considered  ? — There  is  one  reason  which  is 
often  not  taken  into  consideration,  I  think — namely,  that 
the  children's  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  excessively 
tender,  that  what  to  a  grown  up  person  would  cause  no 
pain  and  no  inconvenience  may  cause  a  child  a  good  deal 
of  pain  and  discomfort.  The  child  does  not  like  a  hard  tooth- 
brush rubbed  against  its  gums,  but  it  would  not  mind  a 
piece  of  stick,  like  soft  pine.  One  sees  in  India  how  care- 
fully the  people  keep  their  teeth.  Of  course,  this  is  a  mere 
general  impression,  but  looking  at  people  in  India  one 
gets  the  idea  that  their  teeth  are  very  much  better  than 
ours,  and  all  they  use  is  a  little  bit  of  stick. 

2486.  You  will  agree  that  a  dirty  tooth-brush  is  a  very 
insanitary  thing  ? — Certainly. 

2487.  You  go  further,  and  say  that^it  would  be  a  useful 
thing  if  the  teeth  of  children  in  the  school  were  examined 
from  time  to  time  ? — Yes.  , 

2488.  Would  you  extend  that  to  further  medical  examin- 
ation of  the  school  children  as  a  regular  hard  and  fast 
system  ? — I  certainly  should  ;  that  is  being  done  in 
Germany.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  schedule  which  is  used  in 
Frankfort  for  the  notification  of  the  condition  of  the  child 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  diseases  and  conditions  at  the 
various  periods  of  school  hfe.  (The  document  was  handed 
to  31  r.  Legge.) 

2489.  You  further  said  that  you  would  like  instruction 
given  to  children  in  some  of  the  elementary  laws  of  health, 
care  being  taken  that  this  was  not  an  additional  subject. 
You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  in  many  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  present  day  there  is  some  such  instruction 
attempted  ? — Yes. 

2490.  You  are  perhaps  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
method  ? — I  do  not  think  the  instruction  in  this  country 
is  equal  to  what  it  is  abroad. 

2491.  You  know,  no  doubt,  also  that  there  are  cookery 
classes  quite  common  under  our  leading  educational 
authorities.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  judgment  as 
to  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  those  ? — No,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  give  time  to  the  inspection  of  those. 

2492.  Do  you  think  that  the  sort  of  instruction  given 
in  those  classes  should  be  of  a  severely  practical  kind,  and 
the  dishes  prepared  suitable  for  a  working  class  household, 
or  that  they  should  insist  on  the  chemistry  of  food,  and 
instruction  in  preparing  all  kinds  of  pastry  and  made 
dishes  ? — They  should  have  some  instruction  in  the 
chemistry  of  food,  but  I  think  I  could  perfectly  well  give 
all  that  is  necessary  in  ten  minutes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  course. 

2493.  That  is  the  amount  of  chemistry  of  food  that  you 
consider  necessary  for  them  to  know  ? — Yes.  The  re- 
mainder should  be  entirely  practical  instruction  in  the 
preparation  of  foods  suitable  for  working  people. 

2494.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  such  instruc- 
tion should  he  given  to  girls  of,  say,  twelve  years  of  age,  or 
that  it  should  be  concentrated  in  the  last  six  months  of 
their  school  life  ? — I  do  not  know  which  would  be  the 
best.    I  have  not  sufficient  practical  knowledge. 

2495.  Would  you  like  to  see  special  schools  established 
for  special  districts,  the  slum  districts  in  big  to-rnis,  with  a 
curriculum  something  like  that  of  the  dayindustrialschools, 
that  is  to  say  short  hours,  three  hours  book  work,  two 
hours  or  so  manual  occupation  and  instruction  of  various 
kinds,  and  considerable  extension  of  the  ordinary  time 
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allowed  to  drill  and  physical  exercises  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  would  be  the  sort  of  thing. 

2496.  As  regards  this  question  of  doing  physical  exer- 
cises indoors  and  the  dangers  of  dust  and  so  on,  of  course 
you  would  agree  that  the  arguments  against  carrying  on 
physical  exercises  indoors  in  the  case  of  school  rooms 
would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  special  roim,  namelj% 
the  gymnasium  itself  ? — No,  they  would  not  apply  to  the 
same  extent.  At  the  same  time  in  such  a  country  as 
Switzerland,  which  I  again  take  as  an  example,  they  are 
very  strong  on  the  advisability  of  all  these  things  being 
carried  on  out  of  doors. 

2497.  As  far  as  possible  ? — As  far  as  possible. 

2498.  That  is  to  say  weather  permitting  ? — Yes. 

2499.  Weather  not  always  permitting  open  air  exercise 
in  this  country,  at  any  rate,  one  must  have  one's 
gymnasium  indoors  ? — It  is  preferable,  instead  of  having 
a  building  with  walls,  to  have  an  open  space  with  a 
covering  to  it — simply  a  protection  from  the  weather. 

2500.  Taking  your  interesting  remarks  on  hooligans, 
I  wonder  whether  you  have  seen  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland  ? 
Yes. 

2501.  They  recommend  the  compulsorjr  attendance  at 
continuation  classes  and  further,  in  default  of  such  attend- 
dance,  possible  incarceration  for  a  short  time  in  a  sort  of 
senior  truant  school :  do  you  agree  with  those  recom- 
mendations ? — With  these  or  with  an  alternative.  I 
believe  there  are  a  number  of  those  who  turn  out  Hooligans 
who  have  no  faculty  for  learning  book  work,  and  con- 
tinuation classes  would  simply  be  a  pain  and  a  labour  to 
them,  and  that  j'ou  would  have  to  compel  them  to  come 
in  ;  whereas  if  you  could  get  something  that  would  interest 
them  and  take  its  place,  such  as  volunteering,  I  think  that 
would  be  just  as  good  for  them. 

2502.  These  evening  continuation  classes  which  the 
Commission  had  in  its  mind  were  classes  with  a  very  special 
curriculum  in  which  gymnastics  for  instance  would  iind  a 
place  ? — In  that  case  

2503.  Your  objection  would  disappear  ? — Yes. 

2504.  Then  as  regards  this  organisation  of  yours  ? — 
May  I  put  in  a  caveat  there  ?  It  should  not  be  called 
mu  organisation. 

2505.  I  mean  the  one  which  you  referred  to.  You  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  one  or  two  Leagues  covering 
some  part  of  this  field,  such  as  the  British  Empire  League 
and  the  Boy's  Brigades.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  absorb  those  ? — The  view  of  this  League  is  that  it 
should  not  supplant  them  in  any  way,  but  that  it  should 
co-ordinate  them,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  Mr.  Loch, 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  has  kindly  made  a 
list  of  all  those  Associations  to  which  you  refer  and  those 
are  now  printed.  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  of  this  list 
also.  This  list  is  at  present  only  a  preliminary  one, 
but  it  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  one  presently. 

2506.  Though  this  organisation  is  to  be  a  purely  volun- 
tary one  in  its  nature,  I  hope  it  will  have  no  objection 
to  trying  to  work  through  officials  if  it  thinks  their  assist- 
ance may  be  of  any  service  ? — It  will  be  glad  to  get 
assistance  of  every  sort. 

2507.  I  mean  it  will  bring  its  influence  to  bear,  I  suppose, 
on  the  Departments  very  much  as  the  Navy  League 
sticks_  pins  into  the  Admiralty  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2508.  As  one  definite  sphere  of  operations  I  daresay 
it  will  help  in  carrying  out  another  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission  in  Scotland,  namely,  the  formation  of 
Games'  Committees  and  Sports'  Committees  in  every 
school  district  in  the  whole  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  that 
is  certainly  one  of  the  objects.  I  may  say  that  in  the 
formation  of  this  League  Sir  Henry  Craik  has  taken  a  very 
active  part,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  Colonel  Fox  also 
very  kindly  took  part  in  the  very  initiation  of  it. 

2509.  I  hope  this  League  will  also  have  two  or  three 
active  inspectors  to  keep  it  informed  as  to  how  things  are 
going  on  ? — If  it  is  not  asking  too  much  I  would  ask  you 
to  do  this.  I  will  send  down  duplicate  copies  of  the  draft 
scheme.  Tiie  League  is  simply  in  its  infancy.  All  sug- 
gestions are  welcome  just  now.  If  you  would  not  mind 
the  trouble  of  putting  in  these  suggestions  in  the  proof 
which  I  will  send  down,  then  they  could  be  submitted  to 
my  committee  and  incorporated. 

17?. 


2510.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  You  have  referred  to  the 
recruiting  returns  as  being  an  example  showing  the 
physique  in  a  large  number  of  people  is  unsatisfactory  ; 
do  you  think  the  tests  of  recruiting  returns  adopted  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  a  very  good  guide  ? — Tney  are  a  » 
^ide  to  the  physique  of  a  certain  stratum. 

2511.  To  what  stratum  ? — That  I  carmot  say 

2512.  Is  there  any  particular  stratum  from  which  the 
two  services,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  are  recruited  '? — 
That  I  cannot  answer. 

2513.  In  reference  to  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  remarks 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  only  two  out  of  five  men 
remain  in  the  army,  do  you  know  how  he  made  up  his 
numbers  ? — No. 

2514.  Do  you  know  that  he  first  calculated  so  many 
per  cent.,  a  figure  which  was  never  ascertained,  rejected 
by  the  recruiting  sergeants,  then  so  many  per  cent,  rejected 
by  the  doctors,  and  that  the  remainder  were  rejected  at 
the  end  of  or  at  any  time  within  the  two  years'  service, 
so  that  after  all  only  a  certain  proportion  of  those  were 
men  who  were  unfit  before  they  entered  the  Army  ;  the 
others  were  unfit,  pei'haps,  but  after  a  very  severe  test,  a 
f^r  severer  test  than  the  ordinary  civilian  would  undergo. 
You  have  not  ascertained  that  ? — No,  I  confess  that  I 
have  not. 

2515.  Then  with  regard  to  flat  feet,  I  think  you  say 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  local  evidence  of  weak  physique, 
but  are  they  not  attributable  to  other  causes,  sometimes, 
as  for  instance,  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  work  ? — That 
may  be,  that  wherever  yoxi  get  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  employment  or  the  nature  of  the  soil,  a  greater  strain 
laid  upon  the  foot  than  it  can  bear,  you  are  likely  to  get  it. 

2516.  In  some  cases  would  it  be  a  guide  to  show  inferior 
physique  ?  For  instance,  from  the  recruiting  point  of 
view  I  happen  to  know  that  in  the  County  of  Lincolnshire, 
which  is  a  heavy  soil,  and  in  Dsvon,  which  is  also  a  heavy 
soil,  flat  feet  are  very  prevalent.  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily show  bad  physique  in  individuals,  because  it  is  good 
there.  The  farm  labourers  of  Lincolnshire  are  notoriously 
flat  footed.  I  know  that  when  the  aroh  is  right  down  on 
the  soil,  it  is  bad  ;  but  flat  feet  are  not  a  true  guide  to  bad 
physique,  are  they  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

2517.  Our  rejectioris  for  flat  feet  are  enormous:  they 
would  not  prove  bad  physique  ? — No,  but  it  is  evidence  of 
a  local  weakness.  To  a  great  extent.  I  believe  it  is  due  not 
merely  to  the  giving  of  the  ligaments  but  of  the  tendons — 
some  of  the  muscles  which  pass  along  the  heels  and  fasten 
to  the  front  of  the  foot  so  that  it  maintains  the  arch.  To 
show  that  is  so  I  think  one  may  point  to  the  fact  that  you 
mav  get  rid  of  flat  feet  to  a  great  extent  by  proper  exercises. 
Give  a  child  a  bar  and  let  him  work  himself  up  and  down 
with  his  toes. 

2518.  If  you  take  it  in  time  it  can  be  remedied  ? — Yes. 
Colonel  Fox  knows  much  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

2519.  {Colonel  Fox.)  I  have  had  a  great  many  cases  sent 
to  Aldershot  of  what  they  call  flat  feet,  but  when  I  examined 
the  feet  they  were  not  only  flat  but  they  were  badly  formed 
feet  as  well.  It  was  not  simply  the  flatness,  the  instep 
being  flattened  out,  but  the  toes  were  all  bent  under — 
dreadfully  crooked  feet.  I  do  not  think  tlie  flat  foot  would 
have  mattered  so  much.  When  a  man  marches  with  a  flat 
foot  he  does  not  use  his  calf,  he  walks  from  his  thigh  ;  the 
thigh  takes  up  the  work  ?— Of  all  that  I  was  ignorant. 

2520.  {Colonel  Onshrv.)  As  regards  the  cleaning  of  the 
teeth  you  have  mentioned  that  the  natives  of  India  were 
always  using  some  sort  of  stick,  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
the  natives  of  India  and  the  Arabs  and  other  dark  races 
have  very  different  food  to  Englishmen  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2521 .  It  is  food  which  is  not  liable  to  cause  decay  of  the 
teeth  ? — That  is  so.    The  Arabs  have  almost  entirely  dates, 

2522.  Yes,  and  the  others  grain  ? — Yes. 

2523.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Oat  cake  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  cleaning  the  teeth,  would  it  not  ?— Yes,  very  good. 

2524.  You  do  not  regard  bad  teeth  as  an  indication  of 
weak  physique  any  more  than  flat  feet  are  ? — No  ;  it  is  a 
local  weakness,  but  a  weakness  that  has  to  be  guarded 
against  as  far  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  man  in  work 
sometimes. 

2525.  No  doubt,  but  it  is  no  more  an  indication  of  weak 
physique  in  one  class  than  it  is  in  another  ? — No. 
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Sir  L.  2526.  You  may  have  it  in  the  comparatively  well-to-do 
Brunton,     classes  as  well  as  in  the  slums  ? — Surely. 

~  2527.  So  that  when  we  have  brought  to  us  statistics 

of  the  number  of  men  in  South  Af  i  ica  who  were  useless  for 
want  of  teeth,  that  was  no  indication  of  weak  physique  in 
the  nation  ? — No.  One  snmetimes  gets  very  much  the  same 
results  from  too  much  riches  as  from  poverty.  One  of  my 
old  teachers,  Professor  Hughes  Bennett,  said  that  he  re- 
garded two  of  the  chief  causes  of  phthisis  as  bsing  theabund- 
ance  of  pastrycooks  and  the  dearness  of  butter.  The  rich 
girls  went  in  for  pastry  at  various  times  of  the  day  and 
disordered  their  digestions  and  in  consequence  they  got 
phthisis  ;  and  the  poor  children  could  not  get  butter  or  fat 
of  any  kind,  because  that  is  a  dear  food,  and  in  consequence 
their  nutrition  suffered  and  they  got  phthisis. 

2528.  But  it  lies  neither  in  the  quality  of  poverty  nor  of 
riches  :  it  is  also  found  in  middle  class  people  ? — Yes,  in  all 
classes. 

2529.  You  spoke  of  the  schools  in  (Switzerland  and  con- 
trasted them  with  the  schools  in  this  country  ;  were  you 
speaking  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  schools  in  Switzer- 
land ?— Yes.  I  went  to  Berne  last  August  to  have  a  look 
at  the  schools. 

2530.  Were  the  schools  in  session  then  ? — I  went  first 
of  all  in  August  and  they  were  not  in  session.  Then  I 
went  to  Grindelwald  and  when  I  came  back  they  were  in 
session. 

25.31.  In  September,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  it  was.  Then 
Professor  Kronecker  very  kindly  took  me  round  and 
introduced  me  to  all  the  men  who  he  thought  would  give 
me  information.  I  found  them  very  kind.  They  said 
.  they  would  give  me  any  information  I  wanted,  and  if 
there  were  any  questions  that  I  wished  answered  they 
would  furnish  me  with  the  answers  as  soon  as  they  got 
them.  So  that  if  there  is  any  information  regarding  any 
point  in  the  schools  in  Switzerland  which  the  Committee 
would  like  I  can  get  it  for  them,  if  they  would  simply 
notify  it  to  me. 

2532.  You  do  not  happen  to  remember  what  the  length 
of  the  school  day  in  the  Swiss  primary  schools  is,  I  suppose? 
— I  have  it  all  noted,  but  I  fear  that  the  paper  upon  which  I 
have  it  has  been  left  at  home.    I  will  send  that  to  you. 

2533.  Do  you  remember  what  were  the  subjects  of  the 
primary  school  ? — That  information  is  amongst  the 
papers  I  have  got  and  I  will  send  it  down. 

2534.  I  want  to  know  (1)  the  length  of  the  day  of  the 
Swiss  primary  school — that  is  children  from  seven  to  four- 
teen 5'-ears  of  age  :  (2)  the  number  of  subjects  which  form 
the  curriculum  of  the  primary  school :  (3)  the  proportion 
of  the  actual  school  day  which  is  given  to  physical  exercise? 
— Yes,  I  will  supply  that  information. 

2535.  I  suppose  you  have  made  similar  visits  to  schools 
in  this  country — to  schools  in  London  and  in  the  country  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

2536.  You  are  only  speaking  of  the  over-crowded  curri- 
culum and  the  absence  of  a  period  of  exercise  and  so  on 
from  report  ? — -Yes. 

2537.  I  think  my  colleague  on  the  English  Board  of 
Education  has  stated  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  necessary 
intervals  in  the  schools  day.  Those  also  apply  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  regulation,  but  a 
matter  of  personal  knowledge  from  the  reports  of  our 
inspectors,  that  a  class  never  lasts  more  than  one  hour 
without  a  break.  I  think  we  shall  probably  find  that  the 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  are  not  more  numerous  in  this 
country  than  they  are  in  Switzerland.  You  also  heard 
that  a  law  was  passed  last  year  which  applied  to  Scotland 
equally  with  England,  which  enables  school  boards,  at 


any  rate  if  they  care  to  take  the  trouble,  to  ensure  that 
children  shall  not  come  to  scliool  in  a  condition  which 
unsuits  them  for  taking  their  usual  school  course.  On  all 
those  points  I  fancy  there  is  not  very  much  for  your 
Association  to  do,  probably  ?— Perhaps  not,  but  would 
it  be  asking  too  much  to  ask  you  to  note  these  points  ? 

2538.  I  shall  be  very  glad  ?— The  Association  wishes 
to  gather  members  from  every  class  so  that  perhaps  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  it  might  be  wilhne  to  join. 

2539.  How  would  the  pohcy  of  the  Association  be 
decided  ?  I  suppose  it  is  going  to  put  forward  a  definite 
poUcy  and  carry  out  a  propaganda  ? — Oh  yes.  I  am 
hardly  in  a  position  to  say  that  yet,  because  the  whole 
thing  is  under  consideration. 

2540.  You  spoke  of  the  lady  visitors  going  round  and 
mstructing  the  people  how  to  keep  their  houses  clean, 
how  to  nurse  the  baby,  and  so  on :  you  have,  no  doubt, 
considered  the  possibihty  that  these  lady  visitors  may 
themselves  require  instruction  ? — Oh  surely.  I  took 
that  for  granted. 

2541.  You  used  rather  a  striking  phrase  to  the  effect 
that  school  feeding  was  necessary,  physically  as  well  as 
mentally,  and  should  equally  be  provided  ? — Yes. 

2542.  But  you  know  that  the  State  compels  attendance 
at  school,  and  on  the  other  hand  provides  education  free 
for  all  who  wish  it  free — in  an  ordinary  elementary  school 
the  parent  gets  education  for  his  children  free  ? — Yes. 

2543.  You  do  not  propose  to  put  the  free  feeding  on  the 
same  footing — ^that  the  child  is  also  to  be  provided  with 
food  free  ? — No.  Make  the  parent  pay  for  it  if  possible. 
On  no  account  pauperise  the  people. 

2544.  (Colond  Onslow.)  If  they  cannot  pay  for  it  how 
would  you  do  it  ? — If  they  were  too  poor  I  should  throw 
it  on  the  rates,  because  the  rate  payers  would  probably  see 
that  proper  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  parents 
who  could  pay. 

2545.  (Chairman.)  I  want  to  refer  to  the  remark 
which  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  made  with  regard  to  two 
men  out  of  five  remaining  in  the  army  after  two  years, 
and  the  somewhat  erroneous  conclusion  which  has  been 
drawn  from  it :  Colonel  Onslow  has  shown  that  two-fifths 
of  the  elements  of  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  calculations 
were  purely  conjectural.  But  granting  that  60  per  cent, 
of  those  who  desire  to  become  soldiers  are  unfit  for  it,  we 
had  a  very  competent  medical  witness  here  the  other  day 
who  said  this  :  "  Having  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  British  Army  is  recruited  " — that  is  to  say,  look- 
ing at  the  class  which  is  supposed  to  supply  the  great  body 
of  recruits — "  the  fact  that  40  per  cent,  of  those  that  present 
themselves  to  the  recruiting  agencies  become  good  soldiers 
is  more  to  the  credit  of  the  physique  of  the  British  people 
than  the  fact  that  under  a  system  of  conscription  in 
Germany  only  16  per  cent,  of  those  liable  for  miUtary 
service  are  rejected."  Would  you  agree  to  that  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  have  data  enough  to  enable  me  to  form  an 
opinion. 

2546.  Supposing  those  facts  are  correct,  should  you 
agree  that  that  condition  of  things,  even  if  it  is  as  bad  as 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice  describes,  in  this  country,  is  more 
to  the  credit  of  British  physique  than  the  other  fact,  which 
is  quite  well  ascertained,  namely,  that  16  per  cent,  of  those 
who  submit  themselves  for  the  German  Army,  under  a 
system  of  conscription,  are  rejected  ? — One  reqmres  to 
find  out  whether  the  standards  are  quite  the  same  in  both 
countries  before  one  could  answer  that  question. 

2547.  The  standards  are  directed  to  producing  good 
soldiers  in  each  case  ? — Yes. 
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Mrs.  Close,  calli 

2548.  {Chairman.)  You  are  in  a  position,  I  under- 
stand, to  compare  England  and  Scotland,  town  and 
country,  with  the  condition  of  things  some  years  ago  ? — 
Yes,  forty  years  ago. 

2549.  And  you  are  also  in  a  position  to  compare  the 
condition  of  this  country  with  that  of  foreign  countries  ? — 
Yes,  many  countries. 

2550.  At  any  rate  to  a  considerable  extent  ? — Yes. 

2551.  You  have  had  great  opportunities  of  seeing 
foreign  countries,  have  you  not  ? — I  have  had  every 
opportunity. 

2552.  And  you  have  pursued  a  method  which  is  not 
exactly  common  ? — That  is  so. 

2553.  Will  you  explain  how  you  got  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  poor  people  live 
in  different  countries,  in  other  countries  than  England  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  ridden  on  horse- back  over  eleven  foreign 
countries,  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  every  night  of  sleep- 
ing in  a  cottage,  never  in  an  hotel ;  and  the  same  in  England. 
I  have  had  a  two -wheeled  trap,  by  myself  alone,  and  I 
have  put  up  at  a  cottage  every  night  for  years  and  years. 
I  know  and  I  have  visited  the  greater  part  of  England 
very  constantly.  You  have  a  list  of  most  of  the  places 
I  have  visited  abroad — Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Monte- 
negro, Italy,  Austria,  part  of  Hungary,  the  North  of  Spain 
and  the  central  plains  of  Spain,  also  France,  and  Nor- 
way.   I  have  ridden  on  horseback. 

2554.  Would  you  take  this  country  and  tell  us  what  you 
remember  of  it  forty  years  ago  ?  You  are  under  the  im- 
pression, I  believe,  that  the  physique  of  the  people  is 
deteriorating  ? — -Yes,  undoubtedly. 

2555.  Deteriorating  both  in  mental  and  bodily  vigour  ? 
— Both  mentally  and  bodily. 

2556.  And  the  knowledge  of  cookery  is  not  what  it  was 
forth  years  ago  ? — It  is  not  comparable  with  what  it  was 
forty  years  ago  ;  it  has  gone  down  immensely. 

2557-  Have  you  any  reasons  to  assign  for  that  ? — Yes. 
vVhen  I  was  a  child  I  lived  a  great  deal  on  my  father's 
estates  in  Cheshire  and  also  in  Scotland,  always  among 
the  poor  people,  having  tea  and  breakfast  and  dinner 
with  them  constantly.  The  cooking  was  first  rate  then. 
The  home-made  food  was  delicious,  and  the  cooking  and 
everything  was  good. 

2558.  Then  you  consider  the  change  is  for  the  worse  : 
what  do  you  think  the  change  is  due  to  ? — That  the 
girls,  first  of  all,  have  no  sort  of  sense  of  duty ;  not  the 
slightest.  It  is  only  amusement  and  pleasure  with  them. 
The  last  thing  they  think  of  is  duty  and,  therefore,  they 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  cook  or  get  up  in  the  morning, 
and  the  children  go  to  school  without  breakfast,  because 
the  woman  is  too  idle  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  she  is 
utterly  indifferent  and  has  no  sense  of  duty. 

2559.  Do  you  wish  to  make  that  charge  against  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  ? — Yes,  all  the  young  people.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  but  the  bulk  of  them  have  not  any 
sense  of  duty  as  they  have  abroad. 

2560.  In  regard  to  the  comparison  between  food  that 
the  poorer  classes  obtain  abroad  and  in  this  country, 
should  you  say  that  the  English  housewife  is  inferior  both  in 
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1;  and  Examined. 

the  selection  and  in  the  preparation  of  food  ? — Absolutely   Mrs.  Close. 

in  both  ways.    She  is  foolish,  and  she  selects  her  food  

badly,  and  chooses  badly,  and  cooks  it  infinitely  worse. 

2561.  You  admit  that  their  monetary  resources  are 
probably  better  than  they  were  forty  years  ago  ? — Much 
better,  and  far  better  than  they  are  abroad. 

2562.  Do  you  know  France  intimately? — Yes,  intimately, 

2563.  Do  you  know  Auvergne  ? — I  know  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  but  not  Auvergne. 

2564.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  peasant  life  of  Auvergne- 
and  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  much  the  same  in  France; 
generally — "  Foiu"  times  a  day,  and  five  at  midsummer, 
the  farm  hands  take  their  bowl  of  cabbage  soup,  where 
the  bacon,  potatoes,  black  bread  and  cabbage  make  a 
mess  so  thick  that  the  spoon  stands  up  in  it ;  they  eat  also 
a  crumpet  of  buckwheat,  and  a  noggin  of  Cantal  cheese  ; 
and  often  a  dish  of  curds  and  whey,  when  a  cheese  is  in 
progress  ;  a  sausage  if  the  pig  has  been  lately  killed  ;  a  fry 
of  mushrooms  in  September  ;  a  tart  of  wild  cherries  in 
July ;  or  carrots  sliced  and  fried  with  snippets  of  bacon  ; 
sometimes  a  queer  stew  of  potatoes  and  curds  ;  or  some 
other  homely  treat  which,  at  mid-day,  serves  to  mark  the 
importance  of  dinner,  always  washed  down  with  a  glass 
of  the  strong  bluish -red  wine  they  call  Limousin,  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  departments  of  the  Lot  and  the 
Correze  "  ? — That  is  an  excellent  description. 

F  2365.  Here  is  another  of  Touraine  ?— I  do  not  know 
Touraine. 

2566.  "  The  peasants  live  uncommonly  well  in  Touraine- 
Two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the  season,  they 
have  an  excellent  meal  consisting  of  soup— generally 
cabbage  soup — followed  by  a  dish  of  beans  and  bacon,  or 
a  ragout  of  mutton,  or  a  piece  of  braised  beef,  or  may  be 
a  fricassee  of  veal  or  a  civet  of  rabbit,  but  meat  of  some 
sort,  and  very  seldom  merely  bacon  ;  for  dessert  they  have 
goats'  milk  cheese,  for  every  farm  has  its  goats,  with  fruit, 
and  plenty  of  common  red  wine,  for  every  cottage  has  its 
acre  or  so  of  vineyard "  ?— That  is  also  an  excellent 
description. 

2567.  Is  that  a  truthful  description  ?— It  is  an  admii  - 
able  description. 

2568.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  in  England  at  all  to 
compare  with  that  ?— Nothing— it  is  miserable.  My  ex- 
perience last  year  driving  from  Cornwall  to  London  was 
literally  terrible. 

2569.  Will  you  give  us  your  experience  of  that  ? — The 
more  remote  the  province  is  from  London  the  better  the 
food— that  is  undoubted.  The  nearer  you  come  to 
London  the  more  infamous  the  food,  and  the  more  in- 
famous the  cooking,  and  the  only  thing  the  women 
think  of  is  luxury  and  pleasure  and  amusement.  They 

will  not  give  it  up.    They  only  think  of  theatres.  « 

2570.  Not   the   poorer   classes,    surely  ?— Yes,   I  am 
speaking  of  the  lower  classes. 

2571.  Do  cottagers'  wives  come  up  to  the  London 
theatres  ?— Constantly.    I  have  seen  them  myself. 

2572.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  What  distances  would  they 
come  ?— From  a  place  in  Kent,  say  three-quarters  of  an 
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Mrs.  Clcse,  hour  by  rail.    That  is  where  I  have  seen  greater  misery 

 than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  worse  physique. 

At  Windsor  itself,  that  was  the  only  place  in  Europe  where 
I  have  not  been  able  to  go  into  the  bed,  and  have  had  to 
lie  outside  it. 

2573.  (Chairman.)  What  bed  ?— The  lodgings.  It  was 
so  filthy.  The  place  had  a  very  smart  bow  window  over  a 
shop,  and  it  was  in  the  High  Street  of  Eton  looking  into  the 
street.  It  was  the  only  place  in  Europe  where  my 
daughter  and  I  were  unable  to  go  into  the  beds, 
and  where  you  could  not  touch  the  food  for  supper  or 
breakfast  in  the  morning. 

2574.  What  sort  of  food  was  it  ? — It  was  absolutely 
uneatable. 

2575.  What  was  the  material  ? — It  was  an  excellent 
bit  of  steak,  biit  it  was  rendered  uneatable  from  the 
cooking.  Ani  the  same  in  Wiltshire.  There,  the  food 
was  absolutely  uneatable.  The  roast  joints  for  the 
Sunday  dinner  were  absolutely  uneatable,  and  the  farmer 
could  not  get  a  single  sUce  off  the  joint,  it  was  so  badly 
cooked. 

2576.  Yet  you  would  say  that  the  facilities  for  cooking 
are  better  ? — They  are  excellent. 

2577.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  modem  kitchen  ranges  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  very  much  improved. 

2578.  Their  mechanical  arrangements  were  better  alto- 
gether ? — Yes,  if  you  would  like  me  to  tell  you  what  there 
was  there,  I  shall  do  so.  Tlie  gardens  at  the  farm  were 
over-flowing  with  young  rhubarb,  and  sorrel  and  those 
sort  of  things,  but  we  had  nothing  but  tinned  vegetables 
and  tinned  fruits. 

2579.  And  do  tliey  allow  those  fruits  to  rot  on  the 
ground  ? — Yes,  to  rot  rather  than  gather  them  or  cook 
them. 

2580.  They  do  not  sell  them  ?— They  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  sell  even,  but  the}'  allow  them  to  rot.  We 
had  tinned  food  for  breakfast,  for  dinner,  and  they  were 
too  idle  to  make  their  own  cakes.  They  would  buy  aU 
the  cakes  from  a  wholesale  firm  in  Edinburgh. 

2581.  Wliere  was  this  ? — Didcot  was  the  worst  place. 
It  was  a  farm  house  in  the  parish  of  Didcot — I  do  not  like 
to  mention  names,  of  course,  they  will  remember  me  and 
it  wotild  not  be  kind.  They  were  civil  and  nice  girls, 
hxit  the  girls  tliink  of  nothing  but  amusement,  and  they  are 
idle. 

2582.  Do  you  think  that  that  description  might  fairly 
be  made  of  the  young  women  of  that  class  all  over  England? 
— Not  all  over  England.  In  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
they  are  exceedingly  good. 

2583.  Would  you  say  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London? 
— Yes,  in  Hertfordshire  and  Kent,  and  say  from  Didcot  on 
the  Great  Western  up  to  London,  all  these  people  are 
icde,  feckless  and  good  f(jr  nothing  people. 

2584.  These  evil  influences  are  gradually  extending  the 
further  you  get  from  London  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

2585.  And  so  that  the  whole  of  England  will  become  con- 
taminated ? — I  am  afraid  they  will  be  in  a  state  of  helpless- 
ness. Yorkshire  was  first-rate — I  have  not  been  there  for 
two  years  and  therefore  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  gone 
back,  but  the  cooking  there  used  to  be  admirable. 

258G.  The  tinned  foods  that  these  people  procure,  are 
they  good  in  themselves,  so  far  as  tinned  foods  can  be,  or 
are  they  of  an  indifferent  quality  ? — They  are  good. 
The  cakes  are  atrocious. 

2587.  But  in  regard  to  tlie  class,  rather  below  the  farm- 
ing class,  the  agricultural  labouring  class,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  about  their  dietary  ? — It  is  just  the  same  with 
them.  If  there  is  an  old  woman  about  that  is  a  different 
matter,  in  fact  I  choose  the  cottage  where  there  is  an  old 
woman. 

2588.  You  think  that  good  qualities  are  now  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  old  people  ? — Yes,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  getting  up  early.  In  my  drives  I  put  up  in 
cottages,  and  I  get  up  at  six  o'clock  and  constantly  find 
the  young  women  are  never  up  until  eight  o'clock.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  children  are  taken  off  to  school 
with  a  scrap  of  bread,  and  milk  or  tea. 

2589.  Is  not  it  tea  without  milk  ?— Without  milk. 


2590.  Strong  ? — Yes,  that  depends  upon  circumstances- 
It  is  sometimes  frightfully  strong  and  has  been  standing 
for  a  long  time. 

2591.  You  think  it  is  allowed  to  stand  all  day,  and  it  is 
warmed  up  in  the  evening  ? — Well  it  is  done  anyhow. 

2592.  You  have  seen  its  effects  on  young  children  in  the 
farmhouses  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  they  are  better  brought  up 
on  beer.  I  have  seen  many  brought  up  on  beer,  and  they 
seem  to  be  better  than  those  brought  up  on  tea.  I  have 
no  statistics. 

2593.  The  tea  produces  antemia  and  forms  of  neurosis, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes,  aral  what  you  call  ricketty,  they  have 
no  muscle  and  no  boiie.  May  I  add,  that  in  Bracestead, 
in  Kent  (becaiise  I  know  it,  and  I  have  stayed  there  some 
weeks)  the  mothers  there  were  in  the  habit  of  cooking 
nothing  at  all  but  a  mass  of  boiled  turnips  once  a  week  and 
shovelling  them  out  for  dinner  and  supper  cold.  We 
know  that  boiled  turnips  have  about  80  per  cent,  of  water 
in  them ;  it  is  not  unwholesome,  but  it  has  less  nourishment 
than  any  other  English  vegetable. 

259 i.  Do  not  these  people  give  their  children  a  fair 
complement  of  bread  ? — They  give  them  lumps  of  bread, 
but  it  is  very  inferior  bread.  I  see  by  analysis  in  the 
Blue-book  

2595.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  inferior  in  streng.'^hen- 
ing  qualities  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  does  not  sustain  you  as  foreign 
bread  does,  and  you  cannot  go  very  far  on  it.  I  have 
gone  a  long  way  on  bread  abroad,  but  you  cannot  go 
far  on  English  bread. 

2596.  Do  you  find  that  they  take  mucli  porridge  ?  — 
No,  except  where  you  find  Scotch  people,  and  occasion- 
ally in  Yorkshire.  You  know  that  it  is  a  very  trouble- 
some thing  to  make  porridge,  and  therefore  this  thing 
is  only  done  abroad. 

2597.  You  therefore  have  formed  a  somewhat  depress- 
ing opinion  of  things  generally  ?  — Exceedingly  depressing. 

2598.  But  you  think  that  it  is  quite  capable  of  im- 
provement by  the  adoption  of  simple  and  reasonable 
methods  ? — Yes  ;  and  by  putting  a  sense  of  duty  into 
the  women.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  so — they  have  no 
sense  of  duty  at  all. 

2599.  Well,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  men  to  put 
a  sense  of  duty  into  women,  is  it  not  ? — I  am  sorry,  but 
you  will  do  no  good  with  these  women  until  you  do  put 
a  sense  of  duty  into  them  ;  they  are  not  like  old  French 
women,  who  wiU  get  up  early  and  cook  the  food  for  the 
children,  and  who  will  will  say,  "  that  is  why  the  good  God 
puts  me  here."- 

2600.  The  sense  of  obligation  has  become  very  weak 
in  the  women  near  London  in  that  class,  then? — Yes  ; 
the  moment  they  marry,  if  they  are  in  the  country,  the 
wages  cease.  What  is  to  make  them  get  up  ?  Nothing 
but  a  sense  of  duty. 

2601.  You  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  are  neat  and 
clean  ? — Comparatively  few. 

2602.  The  houses,  you  will  admit,  are  better  than  you 
remember  them  forty  years  ago  ? — Yes,  the  houses  are 
excellent.  There  is  not  a  fault  to  find  with  the  houses 
in  the  country. 

2603.  The  women  do  not  take  any  pride  in  them  ? — 
It  is  very  rare.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  but  as 
a  rule  tliey  take  no  pride  in  them.  When  you  see  behind 
the  muslin  curtains,  you  find  the  filth. 

2604.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  teaching  of  the 
management  of  the  household  and  of  cookery  in  schools 
has  had  any  effect  yet  ? — It  has  hardly  had  time. 

2605.  Do  you  think  that  the  methods  employed  could 
be  improved  ? — I  should  like  to  make  it  obligatory. 

2606.  If  the  methods  are  not  good  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  teaching  would  not  do  much  good,  vvould  it  ? 
— I  should  suggest  very  strongly  that  the  children  should 
cook  a  tangible  meal  and  see  it  and  eat  it. 

2607.  Such  a  meal  as  they  would  eat  in  their  own 
cottages  ? — Yes. 

2608.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  house- 
hold management  in  Sweden  or  anywheie  uLsc  ? — Yes, 
personal  knowledge  ;  in  Sweden  they  spend  the  entire  day 
in  cooking.  It  is  obligatorj^  and  they  spend  five  to  six 
hours  a  day  upon  it. 
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2600.  Not  throughout  the  whole  time  that  they  are 
at  school  ? — For  three  weeks  at  a  time.  It  varies  ac- 
cording t«  the  health  of  the  child. 

2610.  Up  to  what  age  do  they  stay  at  school  ? — They 
generally  stay  until  they  are  fourteen. 

2611.  So  that  for  two  or  three  years  they  receive  lessons 
in  cookery  and  household  management,  to  which  they 
devote  two  or  three  weeks  continually,  and  they  go 
through  a  course  ? — Yes,  and  may  I  add  that  it  is  not 
quite  as  lessons — as  it  is  here — ground  into  them  as  lessons, 
which,  although  they  enjoy  very  much,  it  becomes  more 
or  less  disagreeable,  owing  to  the  demonstration  lectures, 
which  are  of  no  use  whatever. 

2612.  You  would  have  more  practical  work  ? — Yes, 
and  they  should  cook  a  tangible  meal,  and  see  it,  and  eat 
it  themselves.  At  present  it  is  put  on  a  shelf.  In  Bethnal 
Green,  for  instance,  it  is  thrown  away,  because  they  will 
not  eat  stews. 

2613.  What  is  the  prejudice  against  stews  ? — I  cannot 
say,  but  they  will  not  touch  a  stew. 

261-1:.  However  savoury  ? — I  hwe  eaten  it  myself. 
I  saw  at  Bethnal  Green  several  dishes  thrown  away  and 
nobody  would  buy  them. 

2615.  It  was  absolutely  unsaleable  ? — Yes. 

2616.  That  is  your  practical  suggestion,  that  the 
teaching  of  cooking  should  be  more  continuous  ? — Yes, 
more  hour.s  a  day — the  entire  day.  At  present  a  batch 
goes  in  at  nine  o'clock  and  comes  out  at  twelve.  They 
do  not  see  the  result  of  their  cooking.  It  is  probably 
not  half  cooked.  I  suggest  that  the  same  children  should 
stay  in  all  day. 

2617.  And  the  material  that  they  cook  n.ight  be 
utilised  for  the  children  who  are  in  a  half  fed  condition  ? 
— I  do  not  wish  to  see  them  fed  free  in  the  school,  but 
the  parents  would  be  glad  to  pay  1  id.  or  2d.  for  it. 

2618.  Do  you  think  that  by  this  system  you  would  get  a 
sufficiently  continuous  supply  of  food  to  meet  the  demand  ? 
—I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  easy.  I  have  been  down 
to  the  slums  a  good  deal  lately.  I  was  at  Whitechapel 
the  night  before  last.  I  do  not  go  from  house  to  house,  but 
I  meet  the  people  at  concerts  and  speak  to  them  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  they  are  all  keenly  in  favour  of  more 
cookery  being  taught. 

2619.  On  a  more  intelligent  system  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 
They  backed  me  up  in  having  less  subjects  taught  in  the 
school ;  they  want  to  take  up  domestic  economy  in  lieu 
of  those  subjects,  and  they  would  be  delighted  to  pay 
l^d.  or  2d.  for  a  properly  cooked  meal  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  to  be  taken  on  the  school  premises. 

2620.  Do  you  think  that  the  exodus  from  the  rural 
districts  to  the  towns  might  be  arrested  if  the  rural 
housewife  made  the  house  more  attractive  to  the  family  ? 
—Undoubtedly.  The  misery  of  their  houses  is  beyond 
words — the  discomfort  in  the  home.  I  have  seen  a  man 
constantly  come  home,  and  he  has  had  his  supper  placed 
on  the  dirty  breakfast  plate,  and  he  has  had  to  eat  the 
cold  miserable  food  on  the  plate  that  his  breakfast  had 
been  standing  in  on  the  scullery  table  the  entire  day. 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  thing  abroad,  and  I  have  lived 
among  Uterally  beggars  abroad,  and  stayed  for  days  with 
them,  but  never  seen  such  a  thing. 

2621.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  exodus  of 
the  rural  population  into  the  towns  ? — Yes.  It  is  owing 
to  the  amusements. 

2622.  Do  you  think  that  they  lack  interest  in  country 
life  ? — Well,  I  do  not  agree  with  that,  because  the  old 
people  were  full  of  interest  in  it ;  but  the  younger  children 
lack  tlie  interest,  and  they  long  for  the  amusements  of 
the  town,  because  they  are  fed  on  amusement. 

2623.  Do  you  think  that  anything  could  be  done  to 
interest  children  early  in  life  more  in  rural  life  ;  do  you 
think  that  the  school  curriculum  could  be  adapted  to  it  ? 
— I  think  that  these  object  lessons  in  nature  have  a  very 
good  effect  and  it  interests  them  very  much. 

2624.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  French 
educational  authority  who  has  gone  into  this  subject, 
and  he  says  "  First  of  all,  teach  the  children  to  take 
an  interest,  not  only  in  books,  but  in  the  life  of  the  fields. 
Teach  them  gardening,  and  how  to  keep  bees,  the  making 
of  cheese,  and  the  management  of  a  dairy.    Show  them 
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improvements.    Above  all,  in  educating  your  little  rustics  

do  not  impose  an  ideal  from  without ;  work  your  reform 
from  within.  Make  your  scheme  of  education  deliber- 
ately rural ;  be  sober,  just ;  teach  them  courage,  and 
the  contempt  of  mere  ease  and  well  being  ;  give  them  a 
wholesome,  ample  way  of  looking  at  things  ;  instil  the 
taste  for  an  active  life,  the  delight  in  physical  energv. 
Try  and  turn  out,  not  a  mandarin,  but  a  man  of  the 
fields."  Would  you  agree  with  that  ? — That  is  excellent. 
I  would  endorse  every  word  of  that. 

2625.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  I  gather  from  what  you  say 
that  you  think  that  there  is  not  only  deterioration 
amongst  the  working  classes  now  as  compared  with 
forty  years  ago,  but  that  that  deterioration  is  progressive 
and  progressing  ? — I  am  afraid  so,  and  must  continue 
so  under  present  conditions. 

2626.  Speaking  from  your  knowledge — which  is  evi- 
dently very  extensive — of  the  children  in  towns,  as  com- 
pared with  the  children  in  the  country,  do  you  think  that 
they  compare  badly  or  well  ? — Do  you  mean  in  England  ? 

2627.  Yes,  I  restrict  my  observations  to  England  ? — 
Well,  it  is  very  much  of  a  muchness  now,  barring  the  ex- 
treme provinces,  such  as  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  and 
Northumberland,  which  are  far  away  and  remote  from  the 
excitement  of  London.  It  is  the  excitements  and  amuse- 
ments, and,  I  hope  nobody  minds  my  saying  so,  the 
excessive  charities  of  London,  that  demoralise  the  people. 
They  look  upon  charity  for  everything,  whatever  the 
difficulties  of  life. 

2628.  In  your  judgment  you  think  that  the  children, 
say,  in  Cornwall,  present  a  more  healthy  appearance 
and  markedly  so  ? — Yes,  they  are  better  fed,  and  the 
cooking  is  better. 

2629.  May  we  consider  that  the  deterioration  of  the 
working  classes  is  due  to  neglect  and  ill-treatment  or 
improper  treatment  by  young  wives  ?— Not  ill  treatment, 
but  thoroughly  injudicious  management. 

2630.  Speaking  generally  is  it  your  experience  that 
young  children  get  any  substantial  amount  of  good  milk 
to  drink  as  a  part  of  their  diet  ? — No. 

2631.  In  place  of  that  they  get  tea,  do  they  not  ?— 
Yes,  and  anything  going. 

2632.  In  your  judgment  that  is  deleterious  ? — I  think 
so,  strongly.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  original  thing, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  woman  to  go  and  get  the  milk, 
but  she  has  no  sense  of  duty  and  will  not  go  and  fetch  it. 
All  these  farm-houses  will  supply  it,  but  the  women  are 
too  idle  to  go  half  a  mile  to  fetch  it. 

2633.  Do  you  think  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  milk  which  used  to  be  consumed  in  the  country 
now  goes  to  London  ? — Yes. 

2634.  That  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, but  if  the  women  chose  to  arrange  with  the 
farmers  they  could  have  it ;  they  will  not  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  there  is  nobody  to  go  and  fetch  it.  If  you 
do  not  get  up  till  eight  you  cannot  possibly  get  the  break- 
fast ready  or  walk  even  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  fetch  the 
milk. 

2635.  It  is  not  poverty  or  ignorance  ? — It  is  ignorance 
and  idleness,  a  want  of  sense  of  duty.  They  will  not 
exert  themselves  to  get  up  early  and  do  their  duty. 

2636.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  in  a  great  many 
instances  cliildren  are  sent  to  school  imperfectly  fed  ? — 
Yes,  with  nothing  at  all  but  a  mug  of  cold  turnips,  as  I 
have  told  you.  It  is  a  common  breakfast  for  a  woman, 
notliing  but  cold  boiled  turnips.  They  are  too  stupid  ( r 
too  idle  to  boil  the  potatoes  of  which  they  have  learned 
the  analysis  in  the  school.  They  have  been  taught  tlie 
analysis  but  it  is  no  more  use  than  that  paper.  They 
are  too  idle  to  make  use  of  it. 

2637.  In  fact  the  children  are  half  starved  when  they 
get  to  school  ? — Yes,  practically,  constantly  half  starved. 

2638.  And  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  information  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

2639.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Do  you  apply  that  argument  to 
the  children  in  the  country  as  well  as  town  children  ?  You 
say  they  come  to  school  half  starved  :  do  you  mean  in 
the  poorer  districts  of  the  town  or  in  the  rural  districts  ? — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  rural  districts,  I  do  not  know  anything 
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  of  rural  districts. 

2640.  Do  you  often  go  into  rural  schools  ?— Constantly. 

2641.  Do  you  think,  if  you  took  the  rural  school  children, 
and  had  them  stand  out  in  the  playgrounds,  that,  looking 
through  them,  the  school  as  a  whole  at  the  present  day 
would  compare  very  unfavourably  as  regards  physique 
with  the  same  school  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ? — Yes,  I 
am  afraid  so — very  unfavourably. 

2642.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite 
sure  of  that,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  of  it. 

2643.  You  attribute  that  entirely  to  the  change  in  the 
meantime  in  the  food  and  habits  of  cooking  of  the  parents  ? 
— Yes. 

2644.  Entirely  ? — Yes,  I  think  entirely,  because  insani- 
tary houses  would  apply  only  to  London,  not  at  all  to  the 
country  ;  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  any  other  cause. 

2645.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  country  cottages 
are  probably  better  now  than  they  were  forty  years  ago  ? — 
Yes. 

2646.  And  on  the  whole  the  material  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  is  better  ? — Yes.  But  T  think  that  the  adul- 
terated food  which  they  eat  in  the  country  is  pernicious — 
the  adulterated  tinned  milk  and  the  extremely  bad  bacon, 
and  the  extremely  bad  bread — baker's  bread.  Those 
three  causes  also  contribute. 

2647.  Do  you  think  they  are  worse  than  they  were  forty 
years  ago  ? — Unquestionably  ;  incomparably  worse. 

2648.  Do  you  think  that  peasants  could  get  more  milk 
forty  years  ago  ? — Certainly. 

2649.  Are  you  sure  of  it  ? — I  am  sure  of  it,  because  I 
lived  with  poor  people  to  such  an  extent  when  I  was  a  girl. 

2650.  Did  you  see  them  have  plenty  of  milk  in  those  day 
days  ? — Any  amount  of  it. 

2651.  Why  do  not  they  have  it  now  ? — Because  the 
women  are  too  idle  to  go  to  farmers  to  fetch  it.  The 
farmers  cannot  send  it. 

2652.  Do  not  the  farmers  send  it  to  the  town  ? — Yes, 
but  they  offer  to  sell  it.  If  I  may  quote  our  own  place  in 
Oxfordshire,  the  farmers  supplied  us.  They  assured  me 
they  were  only  too  wiUing  and  anxious  to  supply  the 
poor  people.  The  farmers  I  speak  of  have  not  sufficient 
milk  to  send  to  London ;  they  are  all  small  dairy 
farmers.  They  do  not  keep  enough  cows  ;  therefore  they 
are  only  too  glad  to  dispose  of  the  milk,  but  the  women 
will  not  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  fetch  it,  and  they  do 
not  get  up  early  enough  to  send  their  children  to  fetch  it. 

2653.  Does  that  statement  of  yours  with  regard  to  the 
laziness  of  the  female  members  of  the  household  apply  to 
quite  the  labouring  class,  or  the  small  farmer  class  ? — The 
labouring  class — the  smallest  cottagers.  They  are  seldom 
up  when  I  get  in  from  my  morning  walk  at  eight  o'clock. 

2654.  Through  your  travels  in  England  I  rather  gather 
that  the  type  of  house  you  stopped  at  yourself  was  a  farm- 
house or  a  shop  ? — I  have  stopped  at  wretched  little 
cottages  such  as  over  the  post  office,  tiny  little  places  and 
sometimes  little  roadside  cottages.  When  I  have 
taken  my  walks  I  have  always  taken  great  trouble  to  notice 
when  the  wife  and  mother  begin  to  get  about  in  the 
morning.  I  notice  that  half  of  them  are  not  up.  Their 
windows  are  not  open  and  their  doors  are  not  open, 
when  I  come  in  from  my  walk  at  eight  o'clock. 

2655.  You  say  that  another  cause  is  the  bad  bread 
which  is  now  sold  ? — Yes. 

2656.  Is  that  more  adulterated  than  it  was  ? — I  do  not 
know.  It  has  an  extraordinary  way  of  being  excessively 
wet  when  the  people  buy  it.  Foreign  flour  takes  up  much 
more  water  than  the  English  flour,  and  therefore  it  is  made 
chiefly  of  foreign  flour.  That  takes  up  so  much  water 
that  it  adds  considerably  to  the  weight  of  the  bread,  and 
therefore  adds  to  the  proflt  of  the  baker.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  bread  is  practically  uneatable,  it  is  so  dry.  The 
same  bread  which  was  wet  on  one  day  is  dry  the  following 
day. 

2657.  It  is  neither  so  nutritious  nor  so  good  as  the  old 
brown  bread  they  used  to  get  in  former  days  ? — It  is  not 
half  so  nutritious,  or  so  satisfying.  You  cannot  do  your 
work  upon  it. 


2658.  (Chairman.)  They  never  ask  for  brown  bread,  do 
they,  and  they  would  not  eat  it  ? — Not  at  present.  1 
should  give  it  entirely  in  the  schools. 

2659.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  You  seem  to  contemplate  a  system 
of  providing  food  in  the  schools  for  the  children  free  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  that  could  be  done,  but 
not  free.  They  do  not  appreciate  a  thing  which  is  free.  I 
should  make  them  pay  for  it,  but  I  believe  they  would  be 
extremely  glad  to  be  fed  ;  I  think  they  would  be  glad  of  the 
power  of  letting  their  children  dine  on  the  school  premises. 

2660.  You  would  establish  these  school  restaurants  in 
connection  with  cookery  instruction  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 
It  is  the  simplest  possible  thing  and  would  not  add  to  the 
expense.  There  is  always  a  covered  shed  in  every  play- 
ground where  I  should  enable  the  children  to  take  their 
meal  and  eat  it.  I  would  add  nothing  to  the  expenses, 
there  is  nothing  required.  There  are  excellent  cookery 
centres  where  everything  might  be  done  by  the  children 
themselves.    It  would  cost  about  penny  apiece. 

2661.  But  those  centres  serve  a  large  number  of  schools. 
I'he  selling  of  the  food  made  in  the  board  school  could  only 
apply  where  cookery  instruction  is  given  in  the  school 
itself  ? — Yes,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  these  centres  are  not 
far  apart.  The  children  would  easily  run  a  mile.  It 
would  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good. 

2662.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  great  pro- 
gress being  made  in  establishing  cookery  centres  ? — Yes,, 
excellent. 

2663.  And  under  the  new  County  Councils  there  would 
probably  be  a  great  extension  of  them  ?— It  is  very  desir- 
able. I  should  earnestly  ask  that  children  might  stay  an 
entire  day  in  the  cooking  classes,  and  I  should  earnestly 
ask  that  they  should  have  a  "  tangible  meal,"  cooked,  as 
they  do  in  Sweden. 

2664.  If  they  stay  the  whole  day  at  a  cookery  class  that 
can  only  be  one  day  a  week  or  so  ? — Very  well. 

2665.  It  could  not  compare  with  the  rest  of  their  educ£u- 
tion  ? — That  would  quite  do. 

2666.  The  food  could  only  be  prepared  for  sale  once  a 
week  ? — Yes,  by  that  particular  batch,  but  there  are 
other  batches  of  children. 

2667.  At  the  centres  ?— Yes. 

2668.  Have  you  looked  at  the  provisions  made  in  the 
present  Education  Code  for  cookery  ? — The  Code  here. 

2669.  Yes,  the  Code  for  England  ?— Yes. 

2670.  In  what  respects  does  that  appear  to  you,  as  a 
practical  person  knowing  what  is  required,  deficient  or 
otherwise—"  where  an  inspector  reports  that  provision  is 
made  for  the  practical  teaching  of  cookery,"  and  so  on, 
"  grants  may  be  made  on  account  of  any  girl  who  has 
attended  not  less  than  forty  hours  during  the  school  year 
of  which  not  more  than  eight  hours  may  be  in  one  week,  or 
more  than  four  hours  in  one  day."  If  they  are  taught  for 
a  whole  day  you  would  not  teach  them  for  more  than  four 
hours,  would  you  ? — Yes,  I  should  certainly  keep  them  for 
more  than  four  hours. 

2671.  That  is  very  nearly  two  complete  meetings  of 
the  school  ? — Could  it  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  as  it  is  in  Sweden,  so  that  in  hot  weather  they  could 
be  allowed  out  a  little  sooner.  In  hot  weather  in  London 
it  becomes  stuffy  and  hot.  In  Sweden  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

2672.  In  any  case  you  would  not  give  more  than  five 
hours  ? — No,  not  more  than  five  hours. 

2673.  So  that  a  very  slight  alteration  from  that  you  con- 
sider sufficient  ? — Yes. 

2674.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  The  four  hours  is  four  hours 
actual  instruction,  but  there  would  be  an  interval  between? 
—Yes. 

2675.  So  that  it  really  means  a  whole  day  of  five  hours 
kept  for  this  kind  of  instruction  1 — Yes.  I  would  cut 
out  the  demonstration  and  would  absolutely  cut  out  the 
analysis.  It  is  of  no  earthly  use  teaching  them  the 
analysis  of  an  egg,  as  I  have  found  them  teaching  in 
Notting  Dale,  which  is  the  worst  slum  in  London. 

2676.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Does  not  that  come  under 
other  heads  ? — I  do  not  know  which  head  it  comes  under. 
It  is  in  the  syllabus,  and  the  analysis  of  water  is  the  same 
— perfectly  useless. 
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2677.  The  proportion  here  sketched  out  with  regard  to 
practical  oookery  and  demonstration  is  twenty  hours 
to  fourteen  hours  ? — Yes. 

2678.  You  would  increase  the  one  and  diminish  the 
other  ? — "  Not  less  than  twenty  hours  cooking  with  her 
own  hands." 

2679.  And  "  not  less  than  fourteen  hours'  attendance 
in  demonstration  "  ?— I  should  cut  that  fourteen  hours 
out.  It  says  "  not  less  than  twenty  hours,"  and  it  says 
"not  more  than  eight  hours  msy  be  in  any  one  week." 
I  cannot  see  the  use  of  that.  Why  should  it  be  limited  to 
eight  hours  in  the  week—"  or  more  than  four  hours  in 
one  day  ;  "  I  should  correct  that  and  say  five  hours. 

2680.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  instruction  spread 
over  a  certain  wider  period,  would  it  not.  If  you  had  that 
all  iii  one  week  they  would  forget  it  almost  as  soon  as  they 
had  learnt  it  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be 
dinned  into  their  heads  rather  more.  It  might  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  teachers,  because  I  find  these  children 
move  about  so  very  much  and  so  constantly. 

2681.  You  have  heard  it  said  that  a  great  deal  is  left 
now  to  the  discretion  of  teachers  ? — ^Yes,  under  the  eye  of 
the  inspector  who  would  go  round  and  see  that  it  was  not 
in  his  opinion  injudicious. 

2682.  You  have  recently  visited  a  London  Board  School 
school,  I  understand  ? — I  have  seen  forty  or  fifty  in  these 
last  two  months. 

2683.  The  girls'  department  ? — -Yes,  the  girls'  depart- 
ment only. 

2684.  What  is  the  imoression  left  on  your  mind  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  curriculum  ? — According  to  the  standard 
it  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  most  judicious.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  teachers — apparently  the  teachers  put  on  all 
those  additional  subjects  which  result  in  utter  confusion 
and  muddle  in  the  children's  minds. 

2685.  I  suppose  you  looked  at  the  time  table  of  the 
school  ? — Yes. 

2686.  Did  you  compare  it  with  what  children  were 
actually  doing  at  the  time  ? — Per  day  do  you  mean  ? 

2687.  No,  there  is  a  time  table  prepared  by  the  school 
authorities,  and  approved  by  the  Government  Imspector, 
according  to  which  the  teachers  are  bound  as  a  rule  to 
carry  on  the  teaching.  Did  you  compare  what  the  children 
were  doing  on  the  particular  days  you  were  there  with 
what  was  provided  in  the  time  table  ? — I  did  not  compare 
it  with  the  time  table,  but  I  found  out  what  they  were 
doing. 

2688.  Did  you  look  at  the  time  table  ? — Very  often. 

2689.  Did  it  strike  you  as  requiring  too  much  ? — Yes, 
too  many  subjects  crammed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 

2690.  You  have  drawn  out  a  hst  of  subjects  which  you 
found  being  taught  ?— Yes. 

2691.  Of  course  most  of  them  are  in  themselves  desirable, 
and  even  necesary,  are  they  not  ? — ^May  I  look  at  it  again. 

2692.  Here  is  the  list  {The  list  was  handed  to  the  Witness.) 
That  was  a  school,  I  suppose,  of  a  somewhat  higher  type  ? 
— Yes,  somewhat  higher. 

2693.  Attended  by  children  in  rather  well  to  do  circum- 
stances in  hfe  ? — The  children  vary  very  much.  Some  of 
them  I  should  have  thought  were  not  intended  to  attend 
a  Board -school — they  were  doctor's  children,  but  they  went 
down  to  the  very  lowest  class,  and  extremely  low  in 
intellect,  I  should  think. 

2694.  Was  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shepherd's 
Bush  ? — No,  this  was  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  Oxford 
Gardens. 

2695.  Not  a  slum  population  at  all  ?— Not  actually  a 
slum  population,  but  bordering  on  it — what  Mr.  Booth 
would  paint  in,  not  with  black  but  dark  yellow.  I  should 
have  thought  that  drawing  was  superfluous,  and  the 
geography  overdone. 

2696.  Do  not  you  think  a  knowledge  of  geography  very 
important  ? — Not  to  that  decree.  They  were  teaching  the 
central  plains  of  England,  which  I  think  very  unnecessary 
and  perplexing.  Personally,  I  liave  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  are  called  the  central  plains  of  England. 

2697.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  It  is  very  much  better  than  get- 
ting up  a  list  of  country  towns  and  tributaries  of  rivers? — 


I  should  think  both  are  utter  nonsense.  Grammar  I  should  Mr?.  Close. 
knock  out,  and  singing.   

2698.  Grammar  is  taught  through  the  medium  of  reading 
lessons,  is  it  not  ? — That  they  would  pick  up  by  ear  instead 
of  being  taught  the  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  and  all  that 
bosh  ;  tliey  would  take  it  up  by  ear.  In  their  composition 
I  am  sure  they  do  not  write  from  what  they  think  are  the 
rules  of  Grammar,  but  from  what  they  have  picked  up  by 
ear.  If  you  ask  them  a  question  out  of  school,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  playground,  as  to  wliy  they  put  a  sentence  in 
a  certain  form  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

2699.  You  looked  at  the  children,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

2700.  What  is  the  general  impression  on  your  mind  as  to 
their  physique,  the  children  who  were  doing  all  this  ? — I 
thought  they  were  very  nice,  bright  children. 

2701.  They  did  not  look  tired  ? — Yes,  they  -were. 

2702.  They  were  bright  all  the  same  ? — Yes,  in  fact 
almost  too  bright,  too  sharp,  overwrought.  One  and  all 
had  no  sort  of  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  were  perfectly 
certain  that  they  would  not  remember  anytliing  they  had 
learnt  for  six  months  ;  and  the  teachers  v/ere  of  precisely 
the  same  opinion,  that  they  would  necessarily  forget  it  alL 
Physiology  I  should  hke  to  see  cut  out. 

2703.  Was  that  being  taught  in  the  school  actually  ?  — 
It  was  in  a  large  book  which  the  school  mistress  yesterday 
refused  to  allow  me  to  take.  I  was  very  anxious  to  bring 
it  here  with  me,  but  she  would  not  allow  it  out  of  her 
possession.  She  did  not  like  me  even  to  copy  it  down, 
though  I  got  it  eventually  by  persuasion.  While  my 
daughter  talked  to  her  I  managed  to  get  the  book  and 
copied  these  heads,  but  she  was  very  much  averse  to  my 
doing  it ;  she  would  not  let  me  have  the  book.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  bring  it.  ( The  Witness  handed  list  to  the  Chair- 
man). 

2704.  {Chairman.)  Are   these  physiological  heads  ? — 
Yes. 

2705.  Yovi  do  not  remember  the  questions  ? — No.  I 
did  not  want  to  come  to  blows.  She  was  a  very  nice  woman 
indeed,  but  she  had  an  impression  that  I  was  asking  for 
a  certain  purpose,  and  she  was  averse  to  my  taking  notes. 

2706.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Did  you  go  at  the  invitation  of 
the  School  Board  authorities  ? — No,  distinctly  not. 

2707.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  go  with  any  credentials  ? 
— Not  the  slightest  in  the  world. 

2708.  [Mr.  Lindsell.)  Were  you  admitted  ?  There  was 
no  opposition,  was  there  ? — Not  the  slightest.  They  were 
most  kind  and  nice  and  courteous  wherever  I  have  been. 

2709.  On  what  did  you  base  3'our  desire  to  go  to  the 
school  ?  How  did  you  claim  the  right  to  enter  the  school  ? 
— I  did  not  claim  the  right  at  all.  They  were  kind  enjugh 
to  let  me  go. 

2710.  And  in  every  school  it  is  the  same  thing  ?  — 
Yes,  everywhere  they  are  extremely  nice  and  courteous, 
just  as  they  are  abroad.  They  allowed  me  to  go  every- 
where and  see  everything.  That  is  why  I  did  not  like 
to  press  that  subject  more  yesterday. 

2711.  What  practical  remedies  do  you  suggest  for 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  in  the  way  of  domestic 
life  generally — there  seems  to  be  idleness,  which  results 
in  bad  and  untidy  homes  ? — Yes. 

2712.  And  bad  cooking,  which  results  in  the  children 
being  imperfectly  nourished  ? — Yes. 

2713.  Have  you  thougho  out  any  practical  means  of 
abating  these  evils  ?  I  mean  those  are  the  sort  of  matters 
which  legislation  can  hardly  touch  ? — No. 

2714.  Except  the  fringe  of  them  ? — No. 

2715.  Have  you  thought  out  any  practical  method  of 
grappling  with  these  evils  ? — I  have  indeed.  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  it,  but  all  I 
can  say,  is  that  I  should  simplify  the  general  education 
by  striking  out  several  of  the  subjects  which  have  been 
dumped  on  in  excess  of  the  standard. 

2716.  I  quite  admit  that  is  an  important  point 
probably,  but  that  will  hardly  touch  the  growing  la/.insss 
of  the  young  women  of  the  present  generation  ? — The 
only  possible  remedy  that  I  can  suggest  is  that  teaehers 
should  be  ordered  to  impress  upon  the  girls  that  their 
duty  in  life  is  to  look  after  their  homes,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  becoming  wives  and  mothers.    The  teachers 
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Mrs.  Close,  must  bring  that  before  the  girls  throughout  their  educa- 
  tion — or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  call  it,  their  training. 

2717.  You  would  look  to  the  teachers — the  moral  in- 
.'kienoe  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  in  which  the  younger 
generation  of  mothers  are  growing  up — as  one  of  the  best 
means  for  amending  these  evils  ? — Yes.  Abroad  it  is 
brought  before  the  children  throughout  their  education ; 
that  pomt  is  brought  before  them  every  day. 

2718.  Are  there  any  other  agencies  you  have  in  your 
mind  besides  the  moral  teaching  in  the  school  ? — Those 
agencies,  whatever  they  may  be,  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for,  but  I  say  it  is  better  that  the  children  should 
be  taught  in  their  lessons  as  well,  because  if  the  teachers 
do  not  impress  it  upon  them  the  children  think  what  they 
receive  from  other  sources  is  nonsense.  They  take  more 
notice  of  what  is  taught  in  school-hours  than  what  is 
taught  by  voluntary  agencies  outside. 

2719.  I  suppose  you  have  hardly  in  your  investigations 
seen  very  nuich  about  the  evil  effects  of  juvenile  smoking 
— the  girls  do  not  indulge  in  that  ?— As  far  as  I  have  seen 
thej'  have  not  taken  to  smoking.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
I  should  do  everything  in  my  power  to  check  tlie  boys 
smoking.    I  hope  something  will  be  done. 

2720.  I  see  you  refer  to  one  of  the  causes  as  insanitary 
houses,  but  you  would  not  deny  that  there  is  a  steady 
improvement  in  that  respect  ? — Certainly  there  is. 

2721.  That  would  not  be  the  cause  of  any  progressive 
deterioration  at  the  present  time  ? — They  have  gradually 
become  insanitary  owing  to  the  utter  carelessness  and  in- 
difference of  the  women.  They  would  make  the  best 
house  in  the  world  insanitary  in  a  fortnight. 

2722.  You  attribute  the  tendency  to  congregate  to  the 
centres  of  population  as  much  to  a  desire  for  excitement 
and  amusement  as  for  getting  better  employment  ? — 
Yes.    In  fact,  more  so. 

2723.  Do  you  tliink  that  a  young  woman  would  prefer 
worse  wages  and  greater  hardsliips  simply  because  she 
prefers  hving  in  the  town  ? — Yes,  because  she  gets 
more  amusement,  more  excitement. 

2724.  {Mr.  Legge.)  I  would  like  to  get  into  definite 
shape  your  recommendations  about  cookery  in  schools. 
First  of  all,  I  gather  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  style  of  these  lessons.  You  wish  them  to  be 
severely  practical  ? — Practical. 

2725.  And  you  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
theoretical  part,  the  chemistry  of  food  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

2726.  Then  you  are  not  sitisfied  with  the  methods  in 
which  the  lessons  are  given,  that  is  to  say,  the  time  at 
which  they  are  given ;  the  duration  of  the  lesson  and  so 
forth  ? — So  much  of  the  lesson  is  taken  up  by  demonstra- 
tion wliich  I  consider  useless,  and  by  analyses  which  I 
consider  pernicious. 

2727.  Would  you  think  it  well  to  concentrate  the  in- 
struction in  cookery  to,  say,  the  last  six  months  of  a  girl's 
school  life  and  give  her  a  continuous  dose  of  it  ? — No,  I 
should  strongly  urge  that  they  should  be  taught  earher. 

2728.  At  what  age  would  you  hke  them  to  begin — 
below  twelve  ? — Yes  if  possible. 

2729.  Below  ten  ? — Say  at  eleven.  The  teachers  are 
most  anxious  that  that  should  be  done. 

2730.  If  they  began  desultory  sort  of  lessons  at  eleven — 
because  you  could  not  expect  them  to  give,  say,  even  half 
their  school  time  to  cookery  from  eleven  upwards — would 
you  hke  them  for  the  last  six  months  of  their  time  to  have 
really  concentrated  domestic  training  ? — I  should  ask 
from  the  educational  authorities  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  select  the  girls  who  intend  to  be  typewriters 
and  even  governesses.  I  have  found  several  of  these. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  select  them  and  allow  them  to 
form  a  class  by  themselves  ? 

2731.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  ? — I  see 
no  difficulty,  and  to  allow  those  who  have  the  sense  to 
■«dsh  to  learn  cookery,  to  take  a  further  course  of  ordinary 
practical  cookery  at  a  later  stage. 

2732.  You  mean,  to  allow  them  at  an  early  age,  at  say 
twelve  and  a  half,  to  speciaHse  ? — If  possible  I  should  Uke 
to  very  much  ;  or  say  at  thirteen. 

2733.  The  last  year  of  their  elementary  school  hfe  ? — 
Yes ;  let  them  take  all  this  course  if  they  wish. 


2734.  A  certain  number  of  girls  wiii  never  go  on  to  the 
secondary  course  ? — That  is  so. 

2736.  Those  are  the  ones  who  would  specialise  in 
cookery  ? — Yes. 

2736.  The  typewriter,  and  the  governess  class,  and 
the  teacher  class  would  proceed  to  the  secondary  course  2 
— Would  they  not  have  to  pay  for  secondary  education  ? 

2737.  No  ?— Would  it  be  quite  free  ? 

2738.  They  can  get  it  quite  free  ? — Then  they  might 
be  exempt  from  cookery. 

2739.  I  have  a  further  suggestion  to  make  to  you.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  in  the  case  of  girls 
having  a  home  with  which  the  school  authorities  were 
perfectly  satisfied,  if  these  girls  could  be  allowed  after 
the  age  of  twelve  or  twelve  and  a  half  to  only  keep  half- 
time  attendance  at  the  school,  and  go  home  to  work  with 
their  mothers  about  the  house  for  the  half -day  ? — I  should 
not  be  in  favour  of  that. 

2740.  I  say  where  the  school  authority  was  satisfied 
the  home  was  a  good  one  ? — No,  I  should  oppose  that 
very  much. 

2741.  But  why  ? — Because  they  are  apt  to  get  demoral- 
ised by  neighbours.  It  is  not  only  the  home.  It  is  im- 
possible for  mothers  to  keep  them  in  the  house. 

2742.  But  supposing  they  are  going  home  actually  to 
work  with  the  mothers.  Sujjposing  it  is  the  mother's 
washing  afternoon.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  allowing 
the  girl  to  go  home  for  the  washing  afternon  ?  Or  sup- 
posing it  was  the  mother's  baking  afternoon — suppose 
she  was  one  of  those  excellent  mothers  who  bake  their  own 
bread — and  she  selected  a  particular  afternoon  in  the 
week  in  which  she  could  do  it,  would  you  object  to  the 
girl  being  allowed  to  go  home  under  special  Ucence  to  help 
her  mother  to  bake  the  bread  ? — I  should  disapprove  of  it. 
I  should  not  wish  that.  First  of  all,  if  I  may  go  into  my 
reasons,  I  should  say  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know 
the  inner  life  of  the  homes  of  these  people. 

2743.  You  seemed  to  find  it  out  very  rapidly  ? — Not 
in  towns.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  speak  far  towns  ;  I 
speak  for  the  rural  districts.  Are  you  speaking  of  rural 
districts  or  towns  ? 

2744.  I  am  speaking  of  both  ? — In  the  rural  districts 
it  may  be  done — in  really  rural  districts — because  then 
you  can  ascertain  the  facts.  But  in  school  hfe  in  London, 
without  what  I  call  meddling  with  people,  you  cannot 
find  it  out.  I  think  the  less  people  are  interfered  with 
with  at  home,  and  the  less  they  are  muddled  and  meddled 
with  the  better.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  be  left  alone. 

274.5.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  inducement  to 
a  mother  to  keep  a  decent  home  if,  having  satisfied  the 
school  authority,  she  got  her  daughter's  assistance  during 
certain  afternoons  in  the  week  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2746.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  some  ground  for 
supposing  that  this  sense  of  duty  as  regards  the  home  has 
been  lost  by  girls  being  taken  right  away  from  the  home 
and  placed  in  an  artificial  atmosphere  such  as  the  school 
up  to  fourteen  years  of  age  ? — I  think  their  sense  of  duty 
has  been  weakened  and  lessened,  not  by  being  taken  to 
school — because  they  always  went  to  school — but  by  the 
forced  education  which  renders  them  unfit  to  help  when 
they  get  home.  They  sit  in  a  state  of  collapsed  idleness 
when  they  return  from  school.  And  again,  as  I  say,  the 
sense  of  duty  is  not  put  into  them  by  the  teachers. 

2747.  You  have  been  rather  severe  on  the  teachers 
as  regards  the  way  in  which  they  pile  on  subjects  :  do 
you  think  that  any  teacher  under  the  London  School 
Board  or  under  any  School  Board— —  ? — Any  School 
Board  ;  they  are  all  the  same. 

2748.  Do  you  think  they  put  in  subjects  at  their 
own  sweet  will  ?  Are  they  not  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Board  they  are  serving  ? — I  was  unable  to 
find  that  out.    Some  told  me  one  thing  and  some  another. 

2749.  Those  poor  teachers  are  under  a  pretty  severe 
despotism,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

27.50.  These  Boards  have  inspectors  prowling  round 
seeing  that  what  the  Board  wants  is  being  carried  out,  and 
that  what  the  Board  has  not  called  for  is  not  occupying 
the  children's  time  ? — How  do  you  mean  ? 
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2751.  Are  not  the  people  to  get  at  with  regard  to  these 
overcrowded  curricula,  not  the  teachers,  but  the  authori- 
ties ? — The  local  school  authorities  ? 

2752.  Yes  ? — That  I  cannot  ascertain.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  know. 

2753.  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  so,  that,  for  instance, 
this  teacher  whom  you  visited  yesterday  was  only  carry- 
ing out  the  behest  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  as  the 
classes  you  were  inspecting  are  girls'  classes,  you  will  pro- 
bably find  that  it  is  the  particular  wish  of  one  or  two  lady 
members  of  the  London  School  Board  that  that  teacher 
was  carrying  out  ? — ^Then  I  should  say  those  ladies  were 
unfit  to  be  in  the  London  School  Board,  because  they  are 
unpractical.  But  I  may  say  that  the  head  teacher  yester- 
day who  was  teaching  all  this,  who  had  these  on  her  list, 
spake  more  specially  of  the  inspector,  I  understood,  as 
encouraging  this  large  variety  of  subjects. 

2754.  (Mr.  Strvthers).  There  are  two  inspectors  :  which 
was  it  ? — It  was  Mr.  Helps. 

2755.  There  are  two  sets  of  inspectors — ^the  inspectors 
of  the  Department  and  of  the  London  School  Board  ? — 
It  was  Mr.  Helps,  and  you  would  know  to  which  he  be- 
longed. I  understood  from  her — of  course  I  am  naturally 
speaking  under  correction— that  he  very  much  encouraged 
this  variety  of  subjects. 

2756.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Steel  ?— No ; 
I  do  not. 

2757.  Have  you  read  her  letters  to  the  Saturday  Review 
on  the  training  of  girls,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts  ? 
— ^No,  I  have  not. 

2758.  They  coincide  very  much  with  youj  views  ? — I 
have  not  read  them. 

2759.  Though  I  think  she  would  be  willing  to  license 
girls  out  as  I  have  suggested,  in  order  to  give  them  this 
practical  domestic  training  in  their  own  homes.  I  have 
two  more  questions  to  ask  you  :  one  is  the  question  of  pro- 
viding food  for  children  at  schools.  I  quite  understand 
that  you  are  anxious  to  be  on  your  guard  against  pauper- 
ising parents :  you  wish  to  make  them  pay  for  the  food  ? — 
Yes. 

2760.  But  there,  again,  are  you  not  in  danger  of  going 
further  and  destroying  the  sense  of  duty  about  home 
matters  if  you  actually  get  the  meals  provided  at  the 
schools  ? — I  quite  agree  with  you  that  there  is  that  risk. 

276L  What  home  work  has  the  mother  to  do  with  regard 
to  her  children  if  she  has  not  to  prepare  even  their  meals  ? 
— There  is  a  great  deal  of  risk  in  that,  I  agree.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  quite  see  what  meal  the  children  who 
are  attending  the  cookery  classes  can  cook,  serve,  and  wash 
up,  unless  we  offer  that  on  sale  to  the  children.  I  do  not 
quite  see  what  alternative  there  is — what  restaurant,  for 
instance,  we  could  supply.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  to 
manage.      £\  u  , 

2762.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  that  the  cottages  of  the 
country  generally  are  in  a  sanitary  condition  ?— Yes, 
quite. 

2763.  You  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  the  outcry 
one  does  hear  in  the  rural  districts  as  to  neighbouring 
cesspools  and  manure  heaps  ? — Oh,  dear  no. 

2764.  You  don't  think  the  old  in  the  country  suffer 
to  an  excessive  degree  from  rheumatism  ? — No. 

2765.  As  a  result  of  Hving  in  continual  dampness  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

2766.  [Colonel  Onslow.)  In  your  journeys  through  the 
country  districts  of  England,  in  addition  to  this  craze  for 
excitement  among  the  j^oung  women,  did  you  notice  any 
tendency  to  intemperance  ? — No. 

2767.  None  at  all  ?— No,  I  have  not  come  across  it. 

2768.  You  have  not  been  to  any  provincial  town  and 
studied  life  there  much  ? — No,  never. 

2769.  But  in  London  you  have  ?— No,  I  have  never 
been  in  a  poor  person's  house  in  London. 

2770.  You  have  studied  the  children  in  London  a  good 
deal  ?— Yes,  I  have  talked  a  great  deal  to  the  poor  people. 

2771.  Have  you  been  among  the  Jewish  children  ?— 
Yes. 

2772.  Have  you  noticed  any  marked  difference  between 
the  Jewish  children  and  the  Gentile  children  ?— Yes, 
the  Jewish  children  are  incomparably  better  fed. 
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2773.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? — The  women 
have  a  strong  sense  of  religious  duty,  unquestionably. 

2774.  You  cannot  say  that  the  knowledge  of  house- 
wifery is  less  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country  ? — No, 
[  think  the  knowledge  is  about  the  same — equally  bad, 
exjept  remote  from  London. 

2775.  I  mean  the  want  of  knowledge  ? — I  should  say 
the  want  of  knowledge  is  equally  bad  everywhere.  What- 
ever they  do  know  they  do  not  care  to  practise  ;  they 
tlo  not  take  the  trouble. 

2776.  You  spoke  of  country  people  eating  these  tinned 
foods,  and  bread  so  much  ? — Yes. 

2777.  You  only  mentioned  milk,  but  you  mean  other 
tinned  foods  ? — Yes,  lobster  for  instance. 

2778.  And  salmon  and  that  sort  of  thing  t — Yes,  they 
are  most  pernicious. 

2779.  With  regard  to  the  bread,  is  that  ^•ery  highly 
refined  ? — Yes. 

2780.  Made  from  highly-refined  flour  ? — Yes,  extremely 
white. 

2781.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  carry  out  these 
cookery  classes  in  the  country  districts  where  you  have 
a  thinly  populated  country  and  a  small  school.  In  many 
cases  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  come  across  a  small 
parish  school  where  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  population 
is  only  200  or  300  ?— Yes. 

2782.  As  a  rule  they  are  voluntary  schools.  Do  you 
think  the  cookery  could  be  taught  there  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  board  schools  ? — I  think  it  would  be  most  difficult. 

2783.  And  that  is  where  it  is  required  very  much  ? — 
Yes,  but  more  than  anything  it  is  required  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  the  woman's  duty.  She  can  do  it  in  the  country 
if  she  chooses. 

2784.  Could  not  that  be  instilled  into  them  by  these 
many  voluntary  agencies,  for  instance,  the  clergy,  the 
district  visitors  and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  could  not  they 
instil  that  into  the  young  women  ? — No. 

2785.  You  find  they  will  not  accept  it  ?— They  are  too 
much  bothered  by  the  innumerable  meddling  people  who 
bother  them  to  death  ;  that  is  their  one  complaint  in 
Whitechapel  and  Notting  Dale. 

2786.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  same  in  the  country  ? — ■ 
The  country  is  perfectly  hopeless.  You  would  not  attempt 
to  tsach  them  by  voluntary  agencies.  They  would  not 
attend. 

2787.  (Mr.  Struthera.)  But,  after  all,  the  sense  of  duty 
is  intimately  allied  to  religious  feeling  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
religious  feeling  of  some  sort.  I  have  lived  amongst 
Mahommedans,  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  and  members 
of  the  Greek  Church — they  have  some  sense  of  religion. 

2788.  This  is  allied  with  religious  feeling  ? — Yes. 

J  2789.  It  does  not  matter  what  that  particular  form  of 
religion  may  be  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

2790.  Would  you  not  accept  that  it  is  particularly  the 
business  of  the  church,  or  the  various  churches,  to  re- 
create this  sense  of  duty  amongst  English  women  much 
more  than  of  the  schools  ? — No,  I  disagree  with  you.  I 
think  the  beginning  of  everything  is  the  school. 

2791.  I  thought  we  agreed  that  duty  was  particularly 
allied  with  religious  feeling  ? — Yes. 

2792.  Ex  hypothesei,  religion  is  excluded  from  the 
Board  school  ? — Yes. 

2793.  And  it  is  particularly  the  duty  of  the  church  to 
foster  religious  life  and  religious  feeling  in  the  country, 
and  therefore  the  high  sense  of  moral  duty  which  appears 
to  be  disappearing  ? — Yes. 

2794.  I  suggest  it  is  to  the  church  as  well  as  to  the 
school  that  we  should  look  for  this  reformation  of  English 
ideals  ? — I  agree  with  you,  but  I  think  distinctly 
that  it  is  the  teachers'  business  to  instil  the  thought  of 
duty  into  the  children.    They  need  not  mention  religion. 

2795.  Can  we  compromise  it  in  this  way,  that  the 
schools  should  do  all  they  can,  but  also  the  church,  to 
see  that  nothing  is  being  neglected  ? — Certainly ;  the 
churches  in  their  own  denominations. 

2796.  I  listened  with  almost  amazement  to  your  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  population  in  the  rural 
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Close,  district?  in  England,  particularly  to  the  somewhat  lurid 

  account  of  how  even  a  well-to  do  farmer,  as  I  understand 

it,  puts  up  with  inferior  and  unsatisfactorily  cooked 
meat  for  his  Sunday  dinner  ?— Yes. 

2797.  You  mention  a  roast  which  you  say  was  abso- 
lutely uneatable  ? — Absolutely. 

2798.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  have  a  similar 
roast  every  Sunday — absolutely  uneatable  ? — ^Yes,  I 
generally  found  it  so. 

2799.  Do  you  think  the  average  English  farmer  would 
put  up  with  that  ? — They  have  to.  The  younger  women 
will  not  cook. 

2800.  Is  this  vice  of  idleness  a  peculiarity  of  the  women  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

2801.  The  men  are  active  ? — I  distinctly  think  this— 
that  when  the  men  urge  that  their  hours  of  work  shall  be 
limited  to  eight  a  day  a  woman  naturally  says  "  Why 
should  not  my  day  be  limited  to  eight  hours  ?  "  And  as 
it  cannot  be  so  limited  she  limits  it  all  that  she  can. 

2802.  But  the  men  do  work  and  bring  in  their  wages  ? — 
Yes. 

280.3.  They  voluntarily  acquiesce  in  the  women's 
idleness  ?— You  cannot  help  it  because  when  a  man  thinks 
that  he  is  overworked  when  he  lays  more  than  200  bricks 
a  day  the  wife  says  "  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  wash  or 
cook."  It  breeds  idleness  all  round.  The  men  are  re- 
sponsible for  it  a  great  deal. 

2804.  Apparently  the  men  are  to  blame  to  some  extent. 
I  thought  it  was  exclusively  the  fault  of  the  women  ? — 
No  ;  nobody  asked  me  about  the  men.  I  aiu  verj''  glad 
you  did. 

2805.  In  the  case  of  those  children  in  Kent  who  are 
sent  to  school  on  cold  boiled  turnips  and  nothing  else,  do 
you  suggest  that  is  a  common  occurrence  ? — Quite  com- 
mon. I  do  not  speak  only  of  turnips.  I  have  seen  bread 
soaked  in  water  in  the  same  waj' — not  even  in  hot  boiling 
water,  but  in  tepid  water,  thrown  on  the  crusts  to  make 
t'lem  soft  enough  to  eat. 

2806.  Are  the  very  poor  starving  ? — Dear  me,  no.  The 
raca  are  in  receipt  of  18s.  and  21s.  a  week  in  Kent. 

2807.  Bread  is  an  easy  thing  to  get  ? — Very. 

2808.  I  should  think  that  jellies  of  various  sorts,  syrups, 
and  so  on,  are  easy  to  get  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  most 
unwholesome. 

2809.  They  may  be,  but  children  would  take  them  in 
preference  to  cold  turnips  ? — -Oh,  yes. 

2810.  What  I  cannot  understand  is  why  children  do 
not  insist  on  getting  food,  which  may  not  be  better  for 
them,  bub  at  any  rate  is  more  palatable.  I  camiot 
imagine  children  putting  up  with  cold  boiled  turnips  day 
after  day,  when  their  parents  are  in  receipt  of  good  wages  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  when  they  have  pence  to  spare 
they  may  spend  it  upon  luxuries,  but  I  do  not  suppose 
children  often  have  the  pence  handy  to  buy  anything 
with. 

2811.  I  think  your  experience  is  that  the  mode  of  life 
in  rural  districts  improves  the  further  you  get  away  from 
London  ? — Yes. 

2812.  And  you  find  it  better  up  in  the  North  of  England 
in  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  and  Lancashire  ? — Yes. 

2813.  There  are  certain  considerable  towns  up  in  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  ? — Yes. 

2814.  Which  are  also  centres  of  excitement  ? — Yes. 

2815.  Just  as  London  is  for  the  labouring  population  ? 
—Yes. 

2816.  Do  not  they  influence  the  rural  j)opulation  in 
the  same  way  ? — No,  they  do  not — certainly  not  very 
much.  I  do  not  know  why.  You  do  not  mind  my 
adding  that  perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  not  so 
demoralised  by  charity. 

2817.  I  gather  that  you  have  some  knowledge  of  Scot- 
land ? — Yes,  an  intimate  knowledge. 

2818.  You  have  visited  farm  houses  in  Scotland  in  the 
same  way  as  in  England  ? — Yes,  and  stayed  in  them. 

2819.  Did  you  know  them  a  long  time  ago  ? — Yes, 
thirty-nve  yeais  ago. 

2820.  Do  you  happen  to  know  farm  houses  in  the 
district  of  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire,  the  South-west  of 


Scotland  ? — I  know  round  Inverness -shire  and  Suther- 
land, and  some  of  the  southern  counties. 

2821.  How  did  you  find  those  farm  houses  stood  with 
regard  to  the  provision  of  food  and  cooking  ? — They  were 
excellent  thirt\  years  ago  ;  the  food  was  perfectly 
excellent. 

2822.  Do  you  find  it  so  still  ? — No,  it  is  inferior,  but 
not  so  bad.    It  has  not  gone  back  as  England  has. 

282.3.  Because,  personally,  I  know  farm  house  life  in 
the  South-west  of  Scotland  very  intimately,  and  I  should 
not  say,  from  my  own  experience,  that  there  was  any 
obvious  declination  in  the  character  of  the  food  or  the  way 
it  was  cooked  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much. 
If  you  remember  Scotland  thirty-five  years  ago  you  vidlE 
remember  the  delicious  scones  in  every  farm  house,  and 
barley  bread. 

2824.  I  do  not  think  I  know  a  single  farm  house  where 
scones  are  not  a  staple  article  of  food  now  ? — I  am  very 
glad. 

2825.  Do  you  know  what  Scotch  broth  is  ? — Yes. 

2826.  You  know  that  the  cooking  of  the  mid -day  dinner 
— it  was  about  eleven  o'clock  really- —  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mistress  of  the  house  formerly  with  the  assist- 
ance of  one  servant  ? — Yes. 

282".  The  cooking  of  the  broth  and  various  other 
articles  occupied  the  whole  of  the  forenoon  ? — Yes. 

2828.  Do  you  consider  that  a  healthy  state  of  things  ? — 
Yes. 

2829.  It  is  not  only  good  for  dinner,  and  good  for  the 
health  of  the  people  but  it  provides  occupation  for  the 
women  ? — Yes,  occupation  and  interest.  Of  course  it  is 
quite  right. 

2830.  On  this  question  of  teaching  cookery  in  schools 
I  think  I  rather  gathered  you  did  favour  a  system  by 
which,  whatever  other  instruction  in  cookery  a  girl  might 
get,  she  might  spend  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  before  shs ' 
left  school  very  largely  in  preparing  for  and  keeping  a 
house  ? — Yes. 

2831.  So  that  you  would  approve  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  we  have  in  (Scotland  of  what  we  call  supplementary 
courses.  It  applies  to  boys  as  well  as  girls  ;  there  are 
several  supplementary  courses,  but  I  am  speaking  of  these 
for  girls,  called  the  household  management  course  ;  the 
arrangement  is  this,  that  when  the  girls  are  about  the  age 
of  twelve  and  a  half  to  thirteen  and  have  reached  a  certain 
very  moderate  standard  of  general  education — reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic — they  may  enter  upon  one  of  these 
supplementary  courses,  and  this  is  a  description  of  the 
work  in  the  household  management  course : — "  The 
special  aim  of  this  course  should  be  to  give  the  pupils  an 
intelligent  and  well-grounded  preparatory  knowledge  of 
the  essential  branches  of  housewifery.  The  course  should 
comprise  a  series  of  carefully  co-ordinated  lessons  in 
housekeeping,  the  care  of  rooms,  furnishing,  and  clothing, 
marketing,  and  the  keeping  of  household  accounts, 
cookery,  laundry-work  and  needle-work,  especially  mend- 
ing, darning,  and  cutting  out."  I  need  not  go  through 
these  but  it  is  understood  that  practical  work  is  to  be 
taken  right  throughout,  and  that  work  of  this  nature  may 
practically  occupy  three-quarters  of  the  school  time  of  the 
girls  during  that  year  or  j^ear  and  a  half  ? — As  much  a? 
that  ? 

2832.  Probably  as  much  as  that.  They  must  give  a 
certain  time  to  reading,  writing,  and  composition,  which 
is  an  essential  part,  but  we  put  no  hmit  beyond  that  to 
the  amount  of  time  per  week  they  may  spend  on  domestic 
subjects  ? — That  is  a  very  good  thing. 

2833.  Is  that  an  arrangement  which  you  would  approve? 
— Yes,  I  should. 

2834.  {Colond  Fox.)  To  v/hat  do  you  attribute  the 
present  absence  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  sense  of 
duty  ? — I  put  it  down  distinctly  to  the  absolutely  secular 
training,  without  a  mention  of  duty.  Duty  to  the  State 
and  duty  to  humanity  may  be  pumped  into  them  but  it  is 
absolutely  useless,  it  does  not  touch  home  hfe. 

2835.  How  do  you  propose  to  rectify  this  ? — There  is 
no  drastic  remedy  possible,  but  I  hold  that  the  inspectors 
and  teachers  should  be  instructed  to  lead  the  children  to 
think  of  duty,  that  when  they  are  taught  their  domestic 
economy  it  should  not  be  taught  as  a  lesson  but  with  a 
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view  to  preparation  for  home  life  and  a  good  life.  It  is 
their  duty  to  be  good  wives  and  mothers. 

2830.  Do  you  think  that  a  teacher,  especially  a  female 
■teacher,  one  of  these  young  ones,  who  gets  up  late  in  the 
morning  herself  and  hurries  off  to  school  without  having 
her  own  breakfast,  is  a  suitable  person  to  teach  them  a 
sense  of  duty  ? — agree  with  you  it  is  difficult. 

2837.  Because  such  teachers  are  very  numerous  ? — Yes, 
they  are.   It  is  most  difficult  for  them  of  course. 

2838.  They  suffer  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
people  of  whom  you  have  been  speaking,  from  the  want 
of  sense  of  duty  ? — Yes. 

2839.  I  know  that  to  be  the  fact  ? — But  from  those  I 
have  talked  to — I  have  talked  to  some  sixty  or  seventy 
lately — they  all  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  a  woman,  and  I  think 
the  majority  of  them  would  be  only  too  glad  if  they  were 
encouraged  to  di'ill  it  into  the  girls. 

2840.  You  spoke  just  now  of  children  having  too  many 
subjects  to  learn.  In  what  way  does  this  aifect  them 
injuriously,  do  you  think  ? — They  are  absolutely  muddled. 

2841.  It  prevents  them  concentrating  their  thoughts  on 
any  one  subject  properly  ? — Yes,  precisely. 

2842.  You  consider  that  prevents  them  from  con- 
centration of  thought  upon  the  subject  they  are  dealing 
with,  which  is  the  great  secret  of  education  ? — Yes. 

2843.  Another  thing  I  should  Uke  to  know  is  this — you 
spoke  just  now  of  typewTiters,  of  girls  being  taught  in  the 
latter  part  of  their  training  to  be  typewriters  ;  that  does 
not  necessarily  preclude  them  from  their  being  later  on 
mothers  of  children  ? — No. 

2844.  Why  should  they  be  exempted  from  cooking  ? — 
Because  they  have  such  a  distinct  objection  to  it  that  I 
think  it  would  make  them  discontented,  and  probably 
worse  wives  and  mothers  in  the  long  run  :  they  are  in  a 
very  small  minority. 

2845.  I  come  across  an  enormous  number  of  typewriters 
in  the  country  ? — So  have  I,  but  if  you  ask  the  girls,  as  I 
have  asked  them,  in  their  playground,  you  will  find  there 
are  very  few.  and  the  love  of  cooking  is  so  strong  in  the 
girls  that  they  will  have  no  objection,  or  practically  very 
few  will  have  an  objection,  to  being  taught  it. 

2840.  You  state  that  in  all  continental  nations  the 
lower  class  are  more  thrifty,  and  understand  the  art  of 
cooking  better  than  we  do  in  this  country  amongst  the 
lower  classes  ? — Yes. 

2847.  Do  they  spend  as  much  on  alcoholic  drink  as  we 
do  ? — No,  not  a  quarter  as  much. 

2848.  Then  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  male  population 
leaving  the  country  for  towns,  you  stated  just  now  that  it 
Is  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  comfort  in  their  homes, 
and  badly  cooked  food,  and  to  love  of  excitement  ? — Yes. 


2849.  But  do  not  you  think  that  the  main  cause  of  their  Mrs.  Close. 

leaving  the  rural  districts  for  the  towns  is  that  the  edu-   

cation  they  receive  more  suits  them  to  be  clerks  than  to  be 
labourers  ? — Yes. 

2850.  The  education  they  receive  is  the  great  cause  of 
their  leaving  the  country  for  the  town  ? — Yes,  they  are 
unsuited  for  labourers. 

2851.  And  you  consider  that  if  the  education  was 
adapted  to  riu-al  Ufe  more  than  to  town  life,  that  very  Ukely 
might  be  a  cause  of  keeping  them  in  the  country  ? — Yes  ; 
you  are  talking  of  boys  now  ? 

2852.  I  am  talking  of  youths,  young  men  who  have 
hitherto  been  the  labouring  class  in  the  country  :  they  now 
will  not  put  up  with  the  dull  fife  of  the  country  ;  they  like 
the  excitement  of  music  halls  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  I  suppose  there  is  more  amusement 
generally.  Then  you  say  also  they  have  an  uncomfortable 
home,  but  I  should  say  that  their  homes  in  the  country 
were  perhaps  just  as  comfortable  as  those  in  the  towns. 
Do  not  you  think  that  the  main  cause  is  that  the  education 
fits  them  better  to  be  clerks  than  labourers  ? — Certainly, 
it  unfits  them  for  country  life. 

2853.  And  possibly  by  having  some  diiierent  form  of 
education  for  country  folk,  that  might  be  a  means  of 
making  them  remain  in  the  country  ? — Certainly. 

2854.  {31  r.  Struthers.)  Do  you  think  it  is  the  case 
that  the  people  who  come  from  the  country  to  the  town 
come  up  in  all  cases  to  be  clerks  ;  do  they  not  come  up  to 
be  labourers  at  the  docks,  and  labourers  at  the  various 
railway  stations,  and  other  occupations  of  a  labouring 
character  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  come  up 
with  a  definite  object.  They  do  not  come  as  ordinary 
ri£f-rafi  dock  labourers  ;  they  come  up  with  a  definite 
purpose. 

2855.  (Colonel  Onslow.)    They  want  io  go  one  better 
than  their  parents  ? — Yes. 

8856.  They  go  into  shops  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

2857-  [Mr.  Struthers.)  And  there  is  a  very  little  supply 
of  manual  labour  in  large  towns  from  the  country  ?• — Yes. 

2858.  [Chairman.)  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done 
to  encourage  people  in  rural  England  to  keep  goats,  which 
seem  to  me  to  add  very  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
peasant  abroad,  especially  in  France  ? — It  is  impractic- 
able in  England  ;  there  is  not  waste  land  enough. 

2859.  There  is  plenty  of  waste  land  in  England.  The 
goat  is  very  hardy  and  picks  up  an  existence  ? — Yes. 
It  is  more  difficult,  but  it  might  be  done. 

2860.  (Colonel  Fox.)  In  your  experience  of  travelling 
through  the  largest  part  of  England  have  you  ever  found 
in  any  of  these  cottages  people  who  bake  their  o'lvn  'oread  ? 
—Never  once. 

2861.  Not  even  in  Yorkshire  ? — In  Yorkshire  they  do 
not  bake  much  household  bread  but  oatcake, 

2862.  (3/?-.  Struthers.)    '-Flat  brod"  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Atkins,  ce 

2863.  (Chairman.)    You  are  the  London  editor  of  the 

Manchester  Guardian  ? — Yes. 

2864.  And  you  have  been  editing  a  series  of  articles 
upon  this  subject  ?— Yes,  entitled  "National  Physical 
Training."  It  began  with  the  notion  of  discussing  the 
best  form  of  physical  education  in  schools,  that  is  to  say 
exercises,  games  and  so  on  ;  and  then  the  subject  developed 
under  discussion  and  went  into  the  whol^  question  of 
food,  infant  mortality,  the  better  care  of  children  and  so 
forth. 

2865.  Did  you  take  this  question  up  as  a  journalist, 
or  as  an  independent  investigator  in  the  first  instance  ?— 
I  took  it  up  as  a  journalist  first,  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
about  it  in  a  paper,  but  the  fact  cuts  the  other  way,  too; 
I  took  it  up  because  I  was  interested  in  it.  It  was  my 
own  idea  ;  I  was  not  asked  to  do  it. 

2866.  And  you  have  been  able  to  collect  the  opinion 
of  a  great  variety  of  representative  persons  ? — I  think 
so. 

2867.  As  ,  to  the  general  question  of  the  existence  of 
deterioration,  and  by  that  I  mean  of  course  progressive 
deterioration,    is  there  any  evidence  of   that  in  your 
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opinion  ? — The  evidence  does  not  go  in  my  opinion  over  Mr.  Atkins. 

a  largo  enough  field,  and  has  not  been  kept  regularly  

enough  for  a  suificient  period.  ^ 

2868.  It  has  not  been  systematic  enough  ? — No.  One 
cannot  prove  deterioration.  I  started  with  the  belief  that 
one  could  prove  it,  and  began  writing  on  those  premises, 
but  I  have  had  since  to  abandon  that  position. 

2869.  Your  testimony  to  there  being  no  evidence  is  all 
the  stronger  ? — I  am  inclined  to  believe  there  is  deteriora- 
tion in  certain  cases,  but  I  have  quite  given  up  the  hope 
of  proving  it. 

2870.  And  still  less  of  proving  any  general  deteriora- 
tion ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  give  you  two  diametrically 
opposite  statements  which  I  think  are  good  and  able 
statements  from  the  different  points  of  view.  May  I 
first  take  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Edwards  Rees,  who  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee  of  the 
late  Salford  School  Board  ? 

2871.  Is  he  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ?— 
Yes.  I  will  not  read  the  whole  of  the  article,  but  I  have 
extracted  from  the  article  important  figures.  He  says 
his  first  point  is  that  up  to  the  age  of  eight,  children  in  the 
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1/,-  Atkins,  meaner  Salford  Schools  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  in 

  the  better  quarters.    He  deduces  these  results  from  the 

measurements  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee.  Then 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  after  the  age  of  eight,  a  constantly- 
growing  disparity  is  observable  between  the  scholars  in 
the  squalid  surroundings  and  those  in  the  better  quarters. 
For  examf)Ve,  he  finds  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  a  scholar 
in  a  school  in  the  slums  is  four  inches  shorter  and  16  lbs. 
lighter  than  his  fellow  in  a  good  working  class  neighbour- 
hood. The  improvement  in  physique,  he  finds,  tends  to 
vary  directly  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  to^vn. 
Even  the  most  favoured  boy  of  the  good  Salford  neigh- 
bourhood is  sUghtly  shorter  and  some  pounds  lighter 
than  the  British  Association's  normal  boy  of  the  working 
class  at  the  same  age  ;  he  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
shorter  and  10-J-  lbs.  lighter  than  the  average  schoolboy 
in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  four  inches  shorter  and  2)J  lbs. 
lighter  than  his  coeval  at  Rugby  school — an  average 
public  school  boy.  In  Hahfax,  which  he  takes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  he  finds  that  the  measurements  are 
scarcely  better.  In  Rochdale  they  are  even  worse.  It 
would  take  thre?  Rochdale  school  boys,  he  says,  accord- 
ing to  the  measurements  taken  by  Archdeacon  Wilson,  of 
Rochdale,  to  equal  the  weight  of  two  Rugby  boys.  In 
Edinburgh  at  thirteen  years  of  age  the  average  boy  in 
the  poor  parts  measures  55*88  inches  in  height  and  weighs 
75-61  lbs.  Then  he  goes  on  to  the  Manchester  recruit  in 
1899  and  points  out  that  out  of  12,000  would-be  recruits 
8,000  were  rejected  as  being  virtually  invahds  and  only 
1,200  were  accepted  as  being  absolutely  fit  in  all  respects. 
And  that  at  a  time  when  the  army  standard  was  5ft.  2in. 
in  height  and  33|  in.  chest  measurement,  the  lowest  since 
Waterloo,  when  the  drain  of  the  French  wars  had  made 
the  standard  terribly  low.  Next  he  makes  this  point, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  interesting  admission,  from  a  man 
who  firmly  beUeves  that  there  is  a  grave  deteriora- 
tion. He  says  that  he  does  not  think  that  the  physical 
standard  of  the  slum  dweller  is  necessarily  lower  than  be- 
fore. If  you  take  the  average  measurement  of  the  slum, 
he  says,  it  is  not  worse  than  in  any  given  year  before  in 
the  same  slum.  But  the  point  is  that  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  persons  is  now  falling  to  this  level  owing,  as  he 
says,  to  the  caiJacious  maw  of  the  towns,  which  swallow 
up  so  much  of  the  rustic  population.  That,  he  says,  is 
really  where  the  degeneration  Ues.  Then  if  you  would 
care  to  have  them  he  gives  a  few  figures  of  the 
measurement  of  the  British  Army  in  recent  years  and 
compares  them  with  foreign  measurements.  In  1845,  he 
says,  the  typical  private  soldier — that  is  to  say  47  per 
cent,  of  those  who  were  measured — was  between  5  ft.  7 
and  5ft.  8  in.  in  height. 

2872.  (Colonel  Fox.)  The  British  soldier  ?— Yes. 
Only  10  per  cent,  were  between  5  ft.  6  in.  and  5  ft.  7  in. 
Tliat  is  in  1845,  but  when  we  come  to  1887  the  typical 
private,  that  is  to  say  52  per  cent.,  is  between  5  ft.  6  in. 
arid  5  ft.  7  in.  ;  only  16  per  cent,  reached  the  higher 
standard.  In  1873,  412  out  of  every  1,000  men  were 
under  5  ft.  7  in.  in  height  and  608  out  of  every  1,000  had 
a  chest  girth  of  less  than  37  inches.  Then  in  1889,  481 
men  out  of  every  1 ,000  were  less  than  5  ft.  7in.  in  height 
and  645  had  a  smaller  chest  measurement  than  37  inches. 
In  1889,  2,351  out  of  every  10,000  recruits  were  under  130 
lbs,  in  weight,  and  ten  years  later  this  proportion  in- 
creased from  2,351  to  2,962.  Those  are  the  measure- 
ments he  takes  puri^  for  the  British  Army. 

2873.  {Chairman.)  Unless  we  know  what  the  varia- 
tions in  the  standard  have  been  in  the  years  mentioned 
they  are  not  very  valuable  for  our  purpose  ? — From 
your  point  of  view  I  must  admit  that. 

2874.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  The  measurement  of  recruits 
is  taken  as  they  pass  in,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  Some  of 
these  figures,  I  should  like  to  say,  are  absolute  measure- 
ments, and  they  have  a  value  from  that  point  of  view, 
quite  apart  from  variations  in  standard. 

2875.  (Chairman.)  That  I  understand  ? — For  instance, 
the  weight  seems  to  have  increased.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  say  deterioration  cannot  be  proved.  Mr.  Edwards - 
Rees  is  a  very  able  man  and  has  kept  these  figures  care- 
fully. He  has  not  taken  sufiSciently  into  account, 
however,  the  constantly  varjing  standards,  though  of 
course  he  is  not  ignorant  of  them. 

2876.  This  is  what  Dr.  Cunningham,  who  was  here  on 
.  Monday,  said  :    "  Perhaps  the  most  unreUable  evidence 

is  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  recruiting  statistics?, 


because  the  class  from  which  recruits  are  derived  varies 
from  time  to  time  with  the  condition  of  the  labour  market. 
When  trade  is  good  and  emplojmient  is  plentiful,  it  is  only 
from  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  people  that  the  Army  re- 
ceives its  supply  of  men  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  trade 
is  bad,  a  better  class  of  recruit  is  available.  Consequently 
the  records  of  the  recruiting  Department  of  the  Army  do 
not  deal  with  a  homogeneous  sample  of  the  people  taken 
from  one  distinct  class."  You  would  agree  with  that,  I 
suppose  ? — ^Yes. 

2877.  That  is  another  difficult  point  ?— Yes. 

2878.  (Colonel  Fox.)  When  there  is  a  scarcity  of  re- 
cruits they  lower  the  standard  ? — Yes. 

2879.  And  then  you  get  an  influx  of  smaller  men  ? — 
Yes.  Mr.  Edwards-Rees  has  some  figures  here  which  I 
could  give  to  you  in  a  few  minutes,  comparative  figures. 
He  says  it  is  not  eas}'  to  get  the  German  figures,  but  these 
he  has  been  given  for  the  year  1889.  There  is  a  striking 
parity,  he  remarks,  betv/een  the  German  conscript  and 
the  average  EngUsh  recruit.  In  1889  the  English  recruit 
averaged  5ft.  5-6in.  in  height  and  his  chest  measurement 
was  33-6  inches,  and  he  weighed  124-5  lbs.  ;  the  German 
conscript  was  5ft.  5-75in.  in  height,  33|  inches  romad  the 
chest,  and  1381bs.  in  weight.  The  German  superiority  in 
weight,  therefore,  he  says  is  remarkable. 

2880.  There  is  one  thing  about  that ;  those  are  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  country.  They  represent  the  whole 
of  the  country,  but  our  men  come  from  the  lower  stratum 
altogether  ? — Yes.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that.  I  think 
that  does  invahdate  the  point.  He  says  the  German 
superiority  in  weight  is  remarkable,  but  the  German  con- 
script is,  on  an  average,  ten  months  older.  So  far,  he  says 
there  is  little  in  it  between  the  two,  but  then  we  must  con- 
sider the  percentage. 

2881.  He  is  two  years  older ;  the  German  conscript  is 
tiventy  years  of  age  and  our  recruits  are  only  eighteen 
Was  that  so  in  the  year  1889  ? 

2882.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Not  the  average.  The  average  is 
not  eighteen.    You  take  men  older  than  eighteen. 

2883.  (Colonel  Fox. )  A  vast  number  come  in  at  eighteen,, 
you  see  ? — -Yes.  Then  he  goes  on  to  the  percentage  of 
rejections,  a  comparison  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  He  says  in  Germany  the  percentage  fell  steadily 
from  24-7  in  1878  to  16-3  in  1889.  In  about  the  same 
interval  ours  rose  from  52  per  cent,  to  62  per  cent. 

2884.  (Chairman.)  That  62  per  cent.,  you  must  remem- 
ber, is  largely  based  upon  the  conjectural  estimate  that 
something  like  23  per  cent,  are  rejected  by  the  recruiters 
and  never  come  to  the  medical  officer  at  all  ? — Yes. 

2885.  Even  assuming  that  60  per  cent,  are  rejected, 
a  medical  witness  of  very  considerable  competence  wa& 
here  the  other  day  who  said  this :  "  Having  regard  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  British  Army  is  recruited,  th& 
fact  that  40  per  cent,  of  those  who  present  themselves  to 
the  recruiting  agencies  become  good  soldiers  is  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  British  people  than  the  fact  that  under  the 
German  system  of  conscription  only  16  per  cent,  of  those 
liable  for  miUtary  service  are  rejected  for  physical  causes"  ^ 
—Yes. 

2886.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  these 
comparisons  is  very  slight  ? — Yes,  but  you  will  understand 
my  point.  I  was  not  putting  this  statement  forward  as 
a  thing  I  could  accept  myself.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  could  not  accept  his  proof.  But  it  seems 
to  me,  that  of  all  the  evidence  I  had,  this  was  the  ablest 
statement  from  those  who  believe  in  deterioration,  and 
I  think  from  that  point  of  view  it  is  valuable. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  the  French  estimate.  The  statistics 
up  to  1890  tell  substantially  the  same  tale.  The  percent- 
age of  rejections  has  fallen  from  9J  per  cent,  in  1831 
to  5  per  cent.,  where  it  now  stands.  The  increase  in  the 
average  height  of  French  soldiers  has  been  sef  down  at 
about  |th  of  an  inch  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  noticed 
continually  between  1830  and  1890.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  slight  relapse  in  the  French  measurements,  and 
alcoholism  is  a  suggested  cause. 

2887.  (Mr.  Stnithers.)  Have  you  the  absolute  figures 
of  height  and  weight  in  any  given  year,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
German  army  ?— No.  I  have  given  you  the  only  figures 
he  supplied.  He  has  not  given  them  so  definitely  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Germans.  ,  ^ 
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2888.  Because  these  are  very  interesting  in  the  case  of  the 
German  array  for  other  purposes  ?— As  for  the  Swedish 
army,  he  says  that  between  1841  and  1850  the  rejections 
were  36-4  per  cent.  ;  this  proportion  fell  in  successive 
decades  to  35-7  per  cent.,  then  to  27  per  cent.,  then  to 
23  per  cent.,  and  lastly,  to  20  per  cent. 

2889.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  on  what  system  the 
Swedish  army  is  recruited  ? — It  is  a  conscript  army. 

2890.  {Colonel  Fox.)  They  all  have  to  serve  ?— Yes. 
Then  he  asks  one  to  notice  that  this  improvement  is  co- 
incident with  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  in  Sweden  under  temperance  laws.  The 
Dutch  army  he  takes  next ;  he  says  the  proportion  of  men 
under  5  ft.  1  in.  fell  from  13  per  cent,  in  1863  to  3  per  cent, 
in  1899.  Men  between  5  ft.  1  in.  and  5  ft.  3  in.  fell  in  the 
same  period  from  15  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent.,  while  men  of 
more  than  5ft.  7  in.  rose  from  23  per  cent  to  37  per  cent. 
That  is  the  end  of  the  figures  ;  but  he  admits  frankly  the 
improvement  in  certain  classes,  and  his  whole  point  is, 
that  there  is  a  growing  disparity  between  the  favoured 
class  and  the  highly  unfavoured  class,  a  widening  of  the 
gulf,  as  he  says,  between  the  giants  and  the  pigmies,  and 
he  adds  that  he  thinks  that  the  sanitary  statistics  on  which 
some  people  rely  simply  obscure  the  truth.  Of  course 
he  admits  that  the  death-rate  is  lower,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  has  increased.  Then  he  searches  for  the  cause 
of  deterioration,  and  takes  a  most  interesting  view  which 
I  have  never  got  anybody  else  to  admit  so  fully  ;  he  says 
that  drink  is  not  the  causa  causans ;  it  is  not  the 
specific  cause,  because  he  thinks  bigger  men  used 
to  be  a  great  deal  more  drunk  than  now,  and  he 
says  that  some  people  on  the  Continent  are  actually 
improving  in  spits  of  a  greater  consumption  of 
drink.  Then  he  says  overcrowding  is  not  the  whole  cause, 
as  the  whole  of  Europe  is  overcrowded  except  Denmark, 
and  the  physical  measurements  are  increasing  in  nearly 
all  those  countries.  Then  he  says  want  of  food  is  not  the 
whole  explanation.  He  says  it  is  more  abundant  and 
distinctly  better  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  The  thing  he 
attributes  all  the  evil  to  is  the  want  of  fresh  air  and  the 
want  of  exercise  in  the  towns.  He  says  that  the  men  of 
Kerry,  for  instance,  who  are  notoriously  badly  fed,  are  the 
largest  in  Ireland.  He  takes  the  case  of  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert  and  says  they  are  far  finer  men  than  the  men  who 
liave  congregated  where  food  is  better  and  cheaper  in  the 
Nile  Valley. 

2891.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  He  does  not  suggest  that  race 
may  have  something  to  do  with  a  difference  of  that  sort  ? 
- — He  does  not  suggest  that.  He  assumes  that  the 
Bedouins  in  both  cases  are  the  same  race. 

2892.  In  the  case  of  the  men  of  Kerry  it  would  not  be  a 
matter  simply  of  fresh  air  but  of  race — the  stock  they 
have  come  from  ? — You  mean  they  may  be  of  a  different 
tribe,  as  it  were,  preserved  within  the  Irish  race  ? 

2893.  He  says  the  men  of  Kerry  are  tall  compared  with 
the  slum  population,  and  therefore  the  inference  is  that  it 
is  not  due  to  the  want  of  food,  because  the  Kerry  men  are 
notoriously  under-fed,  but  it  may  be  it  is  due  to  the  Kerry 
men  being  of  a  different  stock,  a  stock  which  is  naturally 
tall  ? — Oh,  yes,  quite  so  ;  but  his  point  is  that  in  spite  of 
being  notoriously  under-fed  they  manage  to  remain  fine 
figures  of  men. 

2894.  (Chairman.)  Want  of  food  does  not  depress  the 
standOTd  ? — Yes.  His  point  is  that  far  too  much  has  been 
made  of  the  point  of  food.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
on  the  other  side,  but  I  thought  I  ought  to  state  Mr.  Rees's 
view,  which  is  that  that  is  not  per  se  a  specific  cause. 

2895.  They  have  a  sanitary  society  in  Salford,  have 
they  not  ? — Yes,  and  a  most  excellent  society  it  is,  I 
thought  probably  you  would  hear  something  of  it,  and  so 
I  have  not  made  any  notes. 

2896.  They  are  going  to  be  represented  here.  You 
wish  to  give  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Newsholme,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  Brighton  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  hke  to  take 
his  statement  next,  because  it  comes  in  direct  contrast  to 
that  of  Mr.  Edwards-Rees.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book 
which  you  may  know,  "  Elements  of  Vital  Statistics." 
It  would  only  take  a  few  minutes  if  I  might  read  the 
essential  part.    I  think  it  would  make  it  clearer  : — 

"  Before  contributing  my  views  on  the  importance  of 
improved  physical  training  of  the  juvenile  part  of  the 
population,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
validity  of  one  of  the  main  arguments  used  in  urging  the 


necessity  for  this.    We  are  informed  by  the  Inspector  Atki, 

General  of  Recruiting  (Annual  Report  for  the  year  1902,  J  

p.  30),  that  '  the  one  subject  which  causes  anxiety  in  the 
future  '  " — you  will  note  the  phrase — "  '  is  the  gradu-il 
deterioration  of  the  physique  of  the  working  classes,  from 
whom  the  bulk  of  the  recruits  must  always  be  drawn." 
Then  he  mentions  the  report  of  the  Scottish  Commission 
on  Physical  Training  and  quotes  their  remark  that  "  there 
exists  in  Scotland  an  undeniable  degeneration  of  individuals 
of  the  classes  where  food  and  environment  are  defective." 
He  goes  on  to  explain  his  own  position : — ''  After 
reading  a  paper  at  the  Jubilee  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Sanitary  Association,  April  24th,  1902,  I  was 
asked  to  sign  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Education  in 
favour  of  improved  physical  education  in  schools, 
but  was  obhged  to  dechne  because  by  doing  so  I 
should  have  been  committed  to  assertions  on  the 
question  of  race  degeneration  based  on  figures  as  to 
recruits  which  had  failed  to  convince  my  judgment. 
It  now  becomes  my  duty,  therefore,  to  state  my  reasons 
for  the  opinions  that  the  factors  at  work  in  the  community 
when  duly  appraised  do  not  support  the  pessimistic  view 
that  the  physique  of  the  mass  of  our  population  has  de- 
generated. It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  first  with  the 
figures  as  to  recruits.  The  number  of  recent  rejections 
of  recruits  is  stated  to  have  been  exceptionally  high, 
and  particularly  so  in  our  great  manufacturing  centres. 
To  argue  from  this  fact  that  the  average  physical  status 
has  decUned  is  most  fallacious.  To  begin  with,  there  has 
not  been  in  the  last  half-century  a  period  at  which  so  many 
recruits  have  been  required  in  so  short  a  time  as  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Boer  War.  To  supply  in  a  given 
time  10,000  soldiers,  with,  say,  5  per  cent,  of  rejections 
for  physical  defects,  may  indicate  no  worse  a  state  of 
matters  among  the  masses  than  the  rejection  of  10  or  even 
20  per  cent,  when  100,000  are  required.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  in  the  two  sets  of  circumstances 
the  recruits  are  not  necessarily  drawn  from  the  same 
social  circles,  and  these  circles  are  depleted  more  in  one 
instance  than  in  the  other.  The  same  question  arose 
some  years  ago.  Sir  Thomas  Crawford,  a  former  head 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  in  commenting 
on  the  fact  that  the  rejection  of  recruits  had  increased 
from  37-2  per  100  apphcants  in  1860-64  to  41-6  per  100 
in  1882-86,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  increase  in  the 
rejections  could  be  explained  in  one  way  only — '  The 
masses  from  whom  the  army  recruits  are  chiefly  taken 
are  of  an  inferior  physique  to  what  they  were  twenty-five 
years  ago.'  Further  inquiries,  however,  showed  that  a 
large  proportion,  and  probably  the  whole  of  the  excess 
of  rejections  at  the  later  period,  was  due  to  imjirovements 
in  the  returns,  to  more  rigid  enforcement  of  standards 
of  height,  girth,  etc.,  and  to  other  similar  causes."  Then 
he  tikes  the  case  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  Scotland. 
He  says  :  "  We  come  next  to  such  figures  as  are  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  mentioned  above, 
and  in  the  earlier  Reports  of  the  Anthropometrical  Com- 
mittee, etc.  The  figures  of  height  and  weight  of  school- 
children in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  for  instance,  show 
marked  inferiority  in  the  Edinburgh  children  ;  and  the 
earlier  statistics  show  similar  difi^erences  in  different 
social  strata.  Do  these  figures,  however,  justify  the 
remark  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  (p.  25) 
that  '  there  exists  in  Scotland  an  undeniable  degeneration 
of  individuals  of  the  classes  where  food  and  environment 
are  defective '  ?  Degeneration  from  what  ?  For  our 
present  purposes  this  statement  is  beside  the  mark.  If 
it  impUes  that  the  Edinburgh  children  have  degenerated 
as  compared  with  a  past  generation  of  Edinburgh  children 
of  the  same  social  stratum,  the  statement  is  unsubstan- 
tiated, and  this  is  the  point  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
To  say  that  the  poor  are  punier,  smaller-chested,  and 
thinner  than  the  well-to-do  is  to  state  a  sad  commonplace,  , 
but  it  does  not  help  us  in  determining  whether  there  has 
been  any  degeneration."  After  mentioning  the  familiar 
case  of  skeletons  in  museums,  and  so  on,  he  passes 
on  to  the  urban  death-rats  and  the  expectations  of  life 
as  regards  their  bearing  on  th?  question,  whether  there 
is  physical  deterioration  or  not.  "  In  the  last  half- 
century,  however,  the  urljau  death-rate  has  steadily  ap- 
proximated more  nearly  to  that  of  rural  districts.  Al- 
though a  higher  proportion  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  country  is  now  subjected  to  urban  conditions  of  Ufe 
than  before,  towns  now  have  a  death-rats  which  is  lower 
than  that  of  rural  districts  fifty  years  ago.  The  urban 
death-rate  has  declined  between  five  and  six  per  1,000, while 
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3Ir.  Atkins,  the  rural  death-rate  has  only  declined  three  to  four  per 
— .— _  1,000  of  population.  Thus  town  populations  now  live 
under  conditions  producing  lower  death-rates  than  those 
fiom  which  rural  districts  suffered  fifty  years  ago.  Unless 
it  can  be  shown — and  I  know  of  no  evidence  in  this  direc- 
tion—  that  the  amount  of  non-fatal  sickness  is  much  greater 
now  than  formerly,  it  follows  that  our  national  statistics 
lend  no  support  to  the  idea  that  our  urban  populations 
are  degenerating,  though  they  do  not  contradict  the  view 
that  urban  are  still  less  robust  than  rural  populations. 
The  more  accurate  figures  of  our  national  life  tables  point 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Thus,  while  in  1851-60  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  (i.e.  mean  after  lifetime)  at  five  years 
of  age  for  boys  was  50-2  years  ;  in  1881-90  it  had  increased 
to  52-7  ;  while  for  girls  at  the  same  age  it  had  increased 
from  50'9  to  54-7  years  ;  and  this  improvement  in  the 
prospects  of  future  life  was  not  caused  merely  by  a  large 
saving  of  children's  lives,  but  by  an  increased  number 
of  survivors  right  into  advanced  life."  The  chief  ad- 
mission which  Dr.  Newsholme  makes  is  that  one  circum- 
stance in  the  recent  death-rates  remains  unsatisfactory 
— this  is  the  iafantile  mortality.  "  It  remains  high,  and 
is  much  higher  in  towns  than  in  country  districts.  The 
artificial  feeding  of  infants  and  the  industrial  employ- 
ment of  young  mothers  must  have  a  detrimental  effect 
in  this  direction."  He  goes  on  to  some  passages 
— which  I  need  not  read — about  the  different  conditions 
of  life  which  tend,  without  exact  proof,  to  bear  out  his 
contention.  Siaee  food  is  cheaper,  housing  cheaper,  and 
so  on,  he  says  they  must  have  had  their  effect.  The 
last  point  which  I  think  I  need  trouble  you  with  is  how 
to  get  children  fed  better.  "  A  better  way,  in  most  in- 
stances, though  involving  much  detailed  attention,  would 
be  the  following.  The  attendance  officers  are  familiar 
with  the  home  conditions  of  school  children,  and  by  their 
means  it  would  be  practicable  to  bring  strong  pressure 
to  bear  on  parents  who  wei-e  spending  a  large  share  of 
their  wages  in  diink  to  compel  them  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  children.  If  the  reports  of  these  officers  were  sup- 
plemented by  weekly  weighings  at  school  of  children 
who  are  suspected  to  be  underfed,  and  if  the  failure,  in 
the  absence  of  disease,  to  gain  weight  were  regarded  as 
confirmatory  evidence  of  neglect,  much  could  be  done 
to  help  half-fed  children,  without  pandering  to  the  father's 
dissipation  by  feeding  his  children  for  him.  Such  work 
would  involve  trouble  ;  but  does  io  not  deserve  trouble, 
and  would  not  both  parents  and  childi-en  benefit  by  this 
increased  supervision  of  neglected  children  ? 

2897.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Is  that  reprinted  from  the  report  of 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association? — ■No,this 
was  an  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  which  Dr.  News- 
holme  wrote  at  my  request.  It  has  not  appeared  any- 
where else,  but  it  will  shortly  appear.  These  are  the 
proofs  of  a  book  that  is  shortly  to  be  published.  I  am 
editing  it  myself  and  there  are  a  variety  of  contributors. 

2898.  It  will  be  possible  for  us  to  get  copies  ? — Yes.  It 
is  called  "  National  Physical  Training."  I  will  send  a  copy 
to  the  Committee. 

2899.  (Chairman.)  What  you  have  been  saying  points  to 
the  value  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  ? — That  is  the 
most  definite  recommendation  made  by  Dr.  Newsholme. 

2900.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  system  they  have  in  con- 
nection with  the  High  School  for  Girls  Company  ? — No. 

2901.  I  am  told  that  "  every  entrant  is  examined  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother  by  a  lady  doctor,  and  if  a  cause  of 
weakness  is  discovered  the  mother  is  recommended  to  con- 
sult a  doctor.  The  cause  of  weakness,  whether  spinal, 
pulmonary,  cardiac  or  otherwise,  is  carefully  noted,  and 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  child's  school  career  her 
treatment  is  governed  by  conditions  special  to  her  physical 
disabilities."  Do  you  think  that  any  system  of  that  sort 
would  be  advisablein  connection  with  elementary  schools  ? 
— Yes,  I  do.  I  have'  not  talked  to  anybody  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  schools  who  really  thought  that  the  system  of 
medical  inspection  is  adequate. 

2902.  There  is  no  system  at  the  present  time  ? — No,  a 
:^ittle  is  done  here  and  there. 

2903.  Sporadically  and  intermittently,  that  is  all  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  met  nobody  who  thought  it  was  adequate, 
and  I  believe  that  is  a  great  deal  the  secret  of  our 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  bad  physique.  A  definite 
regularised  medical  inspection  means,  a  constant  check 
kept  on  the  children,  and  that  only^  leads  on  to  the 


next  step,  which  is  the  bringing  to  book  of  parents  for 
neglect. 

2904.  You  have  considered  the  subject  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  schools  and  its  bearing  on  deterioration  ? — Yes.  I 
have  made  a  little  note  here,  though,  which  I  should  like 
to  mention  at  once.  In  writing  to  a  great  number 
of  people  on  this  subject,  some  of  whom  I  corresponded 
with  without  inducing  them  to  write,  I  have  discovered 
that  many  of  them  employ  this  as  a  test  question — "  Is 
there  physical  deterioration  or  not  ?  "  and  having  satis- 
fied themselves  that  we  could  not  be  said  to  be  degenerat- 
ing they  thea  thought,  or  appeared  to  think,  that  the"r 
obligation  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  or  to  encourage 
other  people  to  do  anything,  was  gone.  If  I  might  say  so, 
without  any  irrelevance  or  impertinence,  I  feel  sure  that  a 
great  amount  of  evidence  will  be  put  before  your  Com- 
mittee— and  I  should  think  very  likely  has  been  put — show- 
ing how  terribly  bad  the  state  of  things  is  in  some  cases. 
The  request  for  people  to  help  in  the  matter  ought  not  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of  this  quite  unprovable 
proposition  that  there  is  deterioration. 

2905.  No  ;  bad  conditions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  they  are  worse  or  better  than  they  were  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  ? — No,  I  think  they  are  bad  enough.  As 
regards  the  effect  of  physical  education  in  schools  on  de- 
terioration,several  of  the  articles  which  I  have  in  this  book 
deal  with  that  question,  and  especially  of  the  Model  Course. 
I  think  Colonel  Fox  knows  all  about  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  care  to  have  opinions  upon  it. 

2906.  It  is  not  worth  while,  because  I  understand  a  new 
scheme  is  going  to  be  produced  in  a  very  short  time  ? — I 
have  enough  evidence  to  show  the  vast  importance  of  a 
good  system  of  physical  education  in  schools,  and  I  should 
like  to  make  this  one  point.  I  think  it  would  be  valuable 
since  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  great  many  people  resent  any- 
thing which  can  be  said  to  be  military  in  form  to  con- 
ciliate those  people.  I  think  they  are  mistaken,  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  there  are  a  great  many  who  take  that  view. 

2907.  Is  that  opinion  a  strong  one  ?— Yes,  I  have  other 
articles  on  that  point,  and  it  apparently  commands  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  in  this  country. 

2908.  (Colonel  Fox.)  There  is  a  strong  feeling  against  it  ? 
— -My  own  view  is  that  therefore  it  is  important  in  order  to 
bring  in  the  sympathy  of  these  people,  to  have  what  might 
be  called  a  neutral  system,  not  definitely  military  either  in 
profession  or  in  form. 

2909.  (Ilr.  Struthers.)  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  our  having  a  scheme  which  can 
be  properly  described  as  military  ? — Yes  :  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that.  Although  the  people  who  disagree  and 
protest  against  it  may  be  thought  fanatics,  it  is  useful  to 
have  fanatics  on  one's  side  ;  and  I  think  it  is  clearly  a 
case  on  which  the  whole  country  might  be  agreed. 

2910.  (3Ir.  Legge.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question 
on  that  particular  point.  You  are  aware  that  many  of  the 
improvements  introduced  into  the  Aldershot  system  by 
Colonel  Fox  and  others,  are  based  on  what  they  have  found 
going  on  in  Sweden  ? — Yes,  the  Swedish  system. 

2911.  And  that  was  primarily  a  medical  and  a  school 
system  ? — Yes. 

2912.  And  therefore  it  is  rather  hard  when  we  are  intro- 
ducing in  the  schools  in  England  practices  and  pr  nciples, 
which  are  based  on  the  experience  of  medical  authorities 
and  school  authorities  in  Sweden,  to  call  that  introducing 
military  drill  ? — Those  who  have  objected — Dr.  Mac- 
namara  and  Mr.  Yoxall  and  others  who  are  connected 
with  the  schools — all  approve  of  the  Swedish  system. 

2913.  But  a  number  of  the  Swedish  exercises  they  have 
condemned  because  they  are  carried  out  at  Aldershot ; 
they  are  held  out  to  be  a  military  drill  and  condemned 
because,  though  they  are  based  on  Swedish  exercises,  they 
happen  to  be  carried  out  in  the  training  of  young  soldiers  ? 
—Yes. 

2914.  Should  not  people  be  very  much  on  their  guard 
against  that  sort  of  thing  ? — No  doubt  there  are  extremists 
whom  one  could  never  hope  to  conciliate. 

2915.  Do  you  think  that  one  should  try  to  conciliate 
fanatics  of  that  sort  ?  A  person  capable  of  condemn- 
ing the  Swedish  exercise  because  it  is  used  in  a  military 
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gymnasium  you  would  not  wish  to  make  a  concession  to  ? 
— I  quite  agree.  They  must  have  come  to  a  conclusion  of 
that  sort  absolutely  without  thinking.  But  I  mean  in  a 
general  sense  it  is  possible  by  a  middle  course — you  say 
that  has  been  done — to  command  sympathy  which  it 
would  be  valuable  to  have. 

2916.  (Mr.  StriUheis.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fear 
of  that  objection  being  raised  against  the  scheme  ? — I  am 
glad  of  that. 

2917.  (Colond  Fox.)  I  think  you  will  find  that  Dr. 
Macnamara  and  Mr.  Yoxall  will  be  perfectly  contented? — 
That  is  as  far  as  I  should  wish  to  go,  if  they  are  satisfied. 
I  do  not  accept  their  view  myself,  but  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  an  agreement  on  such  an  important 
question  for  the  nation.  I  think  whatever  we  call  the  new 
system  it  will  be  of  the  same  service  to  the  army  in  the 
long  run. 

2918.  (Chairman.)  We  will  leave  the  subject  then  of 
physical  exercises,  as  we  understand  this  new  scheme 
is  likely  to  be  satisfactory  ? — There  is  a  little  point  which 
comes  next  with  regard  to  the  Manchester  Swimming 
Bath  that  is  rather  interesting.  The  Manchester  Cor- 
poration have  made  the  swimming  baths  free  for  the 
children,  and  in  a  description  of  it  here,  Mr.  Broadfield, 
who  is  a  magistrate  in  Manchester  and  also  a  member 
of  the  late  School  Board,  says  :  "  We  ought  not  to  over- 
look the  benefits  received  by  scliool  children  from  the 
free  use  of  the  pubUc  baths  provided  by  the  corporation. 
The  Baths  Committee  admit  scholars — both  boys  and 
girls — over  seven  years  of  age  to  the  baths  without  pay- 
ment if  they  are  in  charge  of  a  teacher  or  master.  There 
are  enthusiasts  who  maintain  that  no  primary  school  will 
be  adequately  equipped  which  has  not  a  swimming  bath 
attached  to  it,  but  Manchester  at  any  rate  is  well  supplied 
with  public  baths,  and  the  swimming  galas  which  are 
held  at  almost  every  bath  each  year  show  how  excellent 
an  effect  constant  use  of  the  baths  has  had  upon  our  boys 
and  girls." 

2919.  (Mr.  Stmthers.)  The  use  of  swimming  baths 
in  that  v/ay  is  not  pecuhar  to  Manchester.  Swimming 
bath  competitions  between  the  schools  are  extremely 
common  ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  board  school  chil- 
dren are  regularly  put  through  their  instruction  in  swim- 
ming ? — Yes. 

2920.  Then  if  you  make  inquiries  in  other  towns  such 
as  Edinburgh  and  Perth  in  Scotland,  where  I  know  it  is 
so,  to  my  own  knowledge  you  find  the  same  thing  ?— Yes. 

2921.  So  that  I  rather  suggest  when  a  case  like  this  is 
being  quoted  as  something  exceptional,  to  be  followed 
by  other  towns,  it  may  happen  that  it  is  a  fairly  wide- 
spread practice  ? — Yes. 

2922.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  understand  you  to  claim 
that  it  is  confined  to  Manchester  ? — No.  I  said 
Manchester  does  it ;  I  did  not  know  whether  others  did 
it  or  not.  I  think  the  chief  thing  which  Manchester  sets 
a  most  excellent  example  in — a  thing  which  so  far  as  I 
know  has  only  been  followed  in  two  cases — is  their 
Ladies  Public  Health  Committee.  I  shall  come  to  that  in 
a  moment. 

2923.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  bad  venti- 
lation of  schools  as  one  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
health  of  the  children  ? — I  have  spoken  to  Dr.  Kerr  on 
that  subject. 

2924.  We  have  had  him  here  ? — I  have  also  read  ail 
that  Sir  John  Gorst  said  on  the  subject.  They  are  two 
person?  who  have  great  opportunities  of  judging  and  they 
agree  that  the  ventilation  in  schools  is  not  good  at  all. 

2925.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  young,  you 
mention  here  a  variety  of  causes  which  depress  children 
early  in  life,  below  the  normal  standard  ;  they  include  the 
neglect  of  the  duties  of  maternity  ? — Yes.  I  have  before 
me  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Burns.  He  has  described 
the  bad  conditions  of  life  and  he  says  :  "  Is  it  a  matter 
for  wonder  that  the  infantile  mortality  in  certain 
manufacturing  districts  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
Lancashire  is  sometimes  200  per  thousand  ?  At  Merthyr 
Tydvil  the  death  rate  was  221  per  thousand.  Then  there 
was  an  investigation  made  recently  in  Liverpool  by  its 
medical  officer,  and  it  was  disclosed  that  in  1,082 
families,  4,574  children  were  born,  of  whom  2,229  died. 
In  12  families  117  were  born"  that  is  in  Liverpool  and 
98  of  the  117  died." 


2926.  That  was  in  certain  areas 't — Yes,  Mr.  Burns  Mr.  Atkins. 

has  taken  bad  cases  no  doubt.    Then  he  gives  some  

figures  which  show  that  55  per  cent,  of  the  working 

class  children  died  before  five  years  of  ags  as  against  only 
18  per  cent,  in  the  upper  classes. 

2927.  Has  he  given  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  ? — Yesj 
as  one  would  expect,  he  goes  a  good  deal  into  the  question 
of  factory  law  and  drink. 

2928.  Do3S  he  speak  of  the  employment  of  mothers 
shortly  after  children  are  bora  ? — Yes. 

2929.  And  before  they  are  born  perhaps  ? — Yes.  He 
also  mentions  tinned  foods  ;  he  says  they  are  becoming 
increasingly  prevalent  among  the  working  olisses  in  order 
to  save  the  trouble  of  cooking. 

2930.  Does  he  touch  upon  the  difficulty  of  getting 
wholesome  milk  ? — Yes,  he  does  touch  upon  that. 

2931.  That  is  felt  in  a  great  many  towns  ? — Yes. 
1 1  led  me  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  municipal  supply 
of  milk. 

2932.  They  have  that  in  Liverpool,  I  understand  ;— 
They  have  it  in  Liverpool  and  St.  Helens.  I  have  a  fist 
of  the  places. 

2933.  They  have  it  in  Battersea  also  ?— Yes.  I  have  a 
description  of  the  whole  system  there. 

2934.  Will  you  mention  the  list  first  of  all  and  then  I 
will  ask  you  about  the  Battersea  system  because  I  want 
to  get  evidence  about  that  ? — I  have  a  list  among  my 
papers. 

2935.  Can  you  tell  us  how  this  system  of  the  municipal 
supply  of  milk  has  worked  in  Battersea  ? — Yes.  You 
know  the  district  auditor  surcharged  the  Borough  Council? 

2936.  Yes  ? — It  was  only  a  nominal  surcharge,  I  believe, 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  action  was 
possibly  vltra  vires. 

2937.  But  it  has  been  done  in  Liverpool  and  St.  Helens  ? 
— Yes.  I  have  now  found  my  list.  The  system  has 
been  tried  in  Liverpool,  St.  Helens,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Dukinfield  and  Battersea.  Those  are  the  only 
places  I  know  of,  but  I  should  not  hke  to  say  they 
are  all. 

2938.  Does  it  have  an  immediately  good  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  cliildren  so  far  as  you  knovv'  ? — Here 
is  the  statement  of  a  London  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
He  said  that  he  believed  that  humanised  milk  had  saved 
hundreds  of  fives  and  reduced,  in  his  opinion,  the  infant 
death  rate  by  50  to  100  in  a  thousand.  I  may  just  read 
the  description  of  the  Battersea  scheme:  "When  the  Batter- 
sea Borough  Council  opened  a  depot  for  the  supply  of 
infants'  milk  last  June,  they  had  about  thirty  babies  on 
their  list  during  the  first  month  ;  now  they  feed  300 
babies^daily,  and  expect  to  reach  400  before  twelve  months 
are  out,  a  number  that  will  make  the  work  self- 
supporting."  When  this  was  mitten  it  was  not  self- 
supporting. 

2939.  The  aim  is  to  make  it  self-supporting  ? — Yes. 
"  Amazing  as  it  sounds,  this  is  at  present  the  only  depot 
in  London,  and  the  numbers  give  some  idea  of  the  need 
that  exists  in  crowded  and  poor  districts  for  such  organised 
help.  The  work  begins  at  8  a.m.,  and  the  milk  is  ready 
for  distribution  by  11  a.m.,  at  which  hour  begins  a  steady 
stream  of  children  bringing  empty  bottles  for  full  ones. 
Though  we  have  broadly  divided  the  milk  supply  into  two 
classes — the  humanised  and  the  sterilised — there  are, 
in  fact,  two  preparations  of  the  former  ;  that  for  infants 
under  three  months  old  having  the  larger  proportions  of 
lactine  and  cream  added  to  it  before  it  is  put  into  the 
steriUser,  the  other,  for  infants  from  three  to  six  months 
shghtly  less  humanised  ;  that  which  is  httle  more  than 
sterilised  is  for  the  babies  from  six  months  upwards. 
This  last  preparation  can  also  be  supplied  for  invalids  and 
old  people,  but  the  babies  come  first.  The  difterential 
treatment,  however,  is  not  only  in  the  preparation.  The 
day's  allowance  is  sent  out  in  wire  baskets,  framed  to 
hold  nine,  eight,  seven  or  six  bottles.  For  children  up 
to  six  months  the  weekly  charge  for  this  allowance  is; 
Is.  6d.,  but  the  number  of  bottles  varies  according  tec 
the  age  of  the  child,  as  each  bottle  contains  enough  for 
one  meal,  and  therefore  the  smaller  the  child  the  less 
in  each  bottle  and  the  greater  the  number  of  bottles. 
Inf.xnts  under  two  months  receive  nine  bottles,  as  they 
require  feeding  less  frequently.     One   of  the  strictest 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Atkini>.  rules  of  the  dep6t  is  that  a  fresh  bottle  must  be  opened 

  for  each  meal ;  if  children  are  sent  for  the  milk  they  are 

specially  warned  not  to  tamper  with  the  stoppers ; 
and  every  mother  is  warned  that  a  bottle  must  not  be 
opened  until  the  infant  is  ready  to  be  fed.  Thus  every 
safeguard  against  contamination  is  at  least  attempted. 
For  babies  from  six  to  eight  months  the  weekly  charge  is 
Is.  9d.,  and  for  older  children  2s.  per  week,  or  4d.  per 
day.  What  the  mothers  gain  is.  in  the  broadest  way, 
that  they  have  prepared  milk  for  their  children  which 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy  from  a  dairy,  the  gain  in  a 
more  particular  way  may  be  Judged  by  an  instance — for 
Is.  6d.  per  week,  or  roughly  2|^d.  per  day,  the  child  who 
is  allowed  seven  bottles  gets  about  a  quart  of  humanised 
milk,  so  that  there  is  a  positive  saving  on  what  would 
have  to  be  paid  at  a  dairy  for  milk  of  less  value  to  the 
child."  The  writer  of  this  article  is  able  to  mention 
the  willingness  which  is  shown  all  round  to  co-operato  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Council.  He  says,  "  This  is  most 
remarkably  seen  in  the  mothers'  sense  of  responsibility 
to  one  another  should  a  case  of  even  mild  infection  occur 
in  a  family.  Not  only  are  they  careful  at  once  to  notify 
the  medical  officer  of  health  in  a  recognisable  case,  but 
the  manageress  of  the  depot  is  anxiously  asked  if  the 
baby's  supply  may  be  continued,  supposing,  for  instance, 
that  an  elder  child  has  whooping  cough.  So  little  is  there 
any  attempt  to  suppress  facts  that  mothers  will  ask  the 
manageress  for  advice  when  the  baby  'is  not  very  well.' 
It  is  rare  that  the  baskets  are  sent  back  with  a  bottle 
broken  or  a  stopper  missing,  and  as  a  rule  the  bottles  are 
well  rinsed  before  being  returned  though  that  is  a  mere 
preliminary  to  the  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
which  goes  on  at  the  depot  all  day.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  large  district  served  the  daily  supplies  are  also 
distributed  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  public  library  and  its 
branch,  and  the  baths."  That  is,  I  think,  the  whole 
statement.  I  imagine  the  number  of  children  up  to  two 
months  dealt  with  in  this  way  cannot  be  large.  Most 
of  the  mothers  would  suckle  their  children. 

2940.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Where  does  this  milk  come 
from  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  mentioned. 

2941.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  they  guarantee  its  purity  ? 
—Yes. 

2942.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  It  is  not  got  from  these  horrible 
dairies  which  we  were  told  about  the  other  day  ? — No. 

2943.  {Colond  Fox.)  In  Denmark  the  State  runs  these 
things  ? — Yes.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  this  institution 
was  surcharged,  and  I  hope  it  will  support  itself. 

2944.  {Chairinan.)  With  regard  to  infant  mortality 
have  you  ever  considered  whether  the  power  the  parent 
has  of  infant  insurance  is  prejudicial  to  the  life  of  the 
young  ? — I  have  never  doubted  that. 

2945.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  prohibit 
infant  insurance  up  to  a  certain  age  ? — That  is  rather 
drastic,  perhaps,  but  I  should  like  to  think  the  methods 
of  insurance  could  be  watched.  It  is  so  easy  to  overlay 
the  children  ;  that  is  such  a  common  form  of  death. 

2946.  Do  you  think  the  municipahty  might  insist  in 
their  housing  regulations  that  wherever  there  was  a  child 
a  proper  cot  should  be  provided  ? — Yes,  I  tliink  it  might 
be  possible. 

2947.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  too  drastic  ;  I  do 
not  think  it  would. 

2948.  Nor  too  inquisitorial? — The  parents  mightsay  there 
was  not  enough  room,  but  that  is  a  question  of  having 
sufficient  cubic  space.  As  the  question  of  overlaying  has 
been  mentioned,  may  I  say  that  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
advice  has  been  offered  on  that  and  kindred  subjects  in 
the  form  of  leaflets  issued  by  municipalities.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  had  anything  on  that  subject. 

2949.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  At  Manchester  ? — Yes,  and 
in  other  cases  at  Acton,  Brentford,  and  several  other  places 
It  is  done  at  Woolwich  also. 

2950.  {Chairman.)  You  think  the  whole  question  of  the 
treatment  of  the  young,  including  their  sleeping  accom- 
modation and  their  food  might  be  properly  treated  by 
leaflets  issued  by  the  local  authorities  ? — Yes,  I  do 
think  that  would  be  a  helf).  I  believe  that  a  great  many 
mothers,  quite  apart  from  the  insurance  question,  kill  their 
children  by  ignorance,  and  are  willing  to  be  taught. 


2951.  And  that  would  be  the  best  means  of  teaching 
them  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  a  good  means.  It  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  this  newspaper  cutting : — 
"  The  West  Middlesex  coroner,  Dr.  Gordon  Hogg, 
told  a  jury  at  Willesden  yesterday,  in  a  case 
of  overlaying,  that  in  Acton  and  Brentford  there 
had  been  no  case  of  infant  suffocation  for  a  year.  This 
he  said  was  the  result  of  a  leaflet  issued  by  the  two  district 
councils,  on  the  advice  of  their  medical  officers  pointing 
out  the  danger  of  having  the  infant  in  bed  with  the  mother. 
The  mischief,  the  coroner  said,  was  not  due  to  want  of 
affection  on  the  part  of  the  mothers.  It  was  rather  the 
reverse.  But  many  young  women  married  who  were  un- 
fit to  take  care  of  a  kitten  or  a  canary,  and  ignorance 
made  them  cuddle  a  crying  child  in  bed.  The  registrar, 
he  thought,  should  issue  a  leaflet  on  the  care  of  infants 
with  the  vaccination  certificate.  The  jury  asked  the 
coroner  to  induce  the  Willesden  District  Council  to  issue  a 
leaflet  similar  to  that  issued  in  Acton  and  Brentford.  The 
health  department  of  the  Stepney  Borough  Council  has 
decided  to  issue  a  pamphlet  for  free  distribution,  giving 
advice  to  mothers  on  the  bringing-up  of  infants.  It 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  D.  L.  Thomas,  the  medical 
officer  for  the  borough,  and  deals  with  matters  of  cleanH- 
ness,  clothing,  and  feeding  of  infants." 

2952.  Do  you  think  the  consumption  of  tea  is  a  bad 
thing  ?  —Yes,  that  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell, 
who  i=  to  my  mind  the  most  efficient  runner  of  boys'  clubs 
that  I  ever  came  across.  He  speaks  of  tea  and  smoking 
as  t'.ie  two  worst  things  amongst  the  boys.  The  tea  question 
was  '^uite  new  to  me.  What  he  says  is  :  "  Then  there  are 
th?  evils  of  tea-drinking  and  boy  smoking.  Three  or  four 
pints  of  tea-poison  a  day  !  It  is  a  mixture  which  no  one 
should  drink,  over-brewed  and  too  strong." 

2953.  It  has  probably  stood  from  morning  to  evening  ? 
— No  doubt.  It  is  the  fashion  to  let  it  brew — to  let  it 
"draw"  as  they  say.  Mr.  Russell  says,  "I  have  got  some 
lads  to  cease  drinking  it,  at  least  once  a  day,  and  to  sub- 
stitute cocoa,  and  to  see  as  far  as  they  can — and  in  the 
foundries  it  isn't  always  easy — that  their  cans  of  tea  are 
not  allowed  to  brew  an  excessive  time.  This  tea-drinking 
might  be  moderated,  or  even  converted  into  a  harmless 
form  of  indulgence  by  wise  teaching  in  the  schools." 

2954.  As  to  smoking  has  he  noted  the  full  effects  of  it  ? 
We  have  had  a  good  many  impressions  upon  this,  but  we 
have  not  had  information  as  to  what  the  bad  etTects  are  ? 
— There  is  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Leetham,  the  late  Chief 
Inspector  of  recruiting  in  Manchester.  "  Colonel  Leetham 
who  made  valuable  records  of  his  own  observations, 
attributed  the  unfitness  of  candidates  for  the  .\rmy  nearly 
as  much  to  this  local  tea  habit  as  to  juvenile  cigarette 
smoking.  He  found  that  the  heavy  tea-drinkers  fre- 
quently had  one  form  or  other  of  varicocele,  which  of 
course  unfitted  them  for  long  marches.  Cigarette  smoking 
robs  the  gro\\'ing  lad  of  his  chance  of  adult  stamina,  and 
Gc'lonel  Leetham  told  me  that  perhaps  a  third  of  the  're- 
jects '  from  the  army  in  Lancashire  might  be  attributed 
to  '  smokers  heart.'  '' 

2955.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Smoker's  heart  I  understand 
from  medical  men  who  conduct  insurance  examinations 
is  a  purely  temporary  affection  unless  persisted  in  for  a 
long  time,  that  is  to  say  a  man  going  up  for  an  examination 
and  rejected  for  smoker's  heart  is  put  back  for  a  certain 
time  ;  he  comes  up  and  is  examined  in  a  month,  and  if 
he  cares  to  drop  oft'  smoking  or  moderate  it  during  that 
time  he  passes  all  right  ? — Yes. 

2956.  That  rather  points  to  smoker's  heart  being  a 
temporary  affection  which  does  not  injure  a  man  per- 
manently ? — Yes.  I  suppose  the  point  here  was  that 
the  boys  had  smoker's  heart  at  the  time  of  the  examination, 
and  very  likely  they  did  not  give  up  excessive  smoking, 
and  so  continued  to  have  it.  Then  Mr.  Russell  speaks  as 
a  manager  of  the  boys'  Clubs  and  of  athletic  teams.  He 
says  "  We  find  ourselves  that  it  is  non-smokers  as  a  rule 
who  get  into  our  junior  football  teams.  The  boy  smokers 
have  not  the  stamina  for  the  second  half."- 

2957.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  In  your  own  experience  at  Cam- 
bridge you  will  remember  that  it  was  the  practice  among 
men  training  for  the  river,  if  the  training  was  supposed 
to  be  of  a  serious  character,  to  give  up  smoking  absolutely  ? 
— Certainly,  always. 

2958.  For  that  reason,  that  it  was  known  to  depress 
men  and  render  them  unfit  for  severe  exercise  ? — Yes,  it 
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■was  the  wind  it  affected.  That  was  the  case  invariably 
for  a  month  before  any  race  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  boat  race  it  was  for  six  weeks. 

2959.  (Chairman.)'  We  may  presume  that  the  question 
-of  child  labour  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  Act  of  last 
flession  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

2960.  Then  early  marriages,  of  course  they  are  diminish- 
ing in  numbers  ;  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  trouble  you 
Tvith  that  ? — I  may  say  Canon  Hicks,  of  Manchester,  has 
found  that  a  very  good  deterrent  are  the  clubs  for  girls  ; 
there  are  not  nearly  enough  of  them. 

2961.  Yes,  we  understand  the  clubs  for  girls  and  boys 
•ought  to  be  very  much  more  numerous.  Then  we  hav9 
touched  on  the  humanised  milk.  Is  this  dietetic  hospital 
in  Hampstead  ? — Yes.  The  Duchess  of  Teck  is  the 
president  I  believe,  it  is  the  only  thing  so  far  as  I  know 
•of  its  kind.  It  takes  young  children  away  from  the  care 
of  their  parents — children  who  are  practically  being 
tilled  with  bad  feeding  or  wrong  forms  of  feeding.  The  staff 
^ake  them  there,  and  practically  they  do  not  give  medicine 
Btall.  Theysay  they  expect  to  spend  not  more  than  £5  a 
year  in  the  hospital  on  medicine.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  getting  the  constituents  of  the  food  in  the  right  propor- 
tion. The  whole  sj'stem  is  based  on  the  investigations 
of  Dr.  Rotch,  of  Harvard,  and  also  of  Dr.  Ashby  of  the 
Childrens'  Hospital  at  Pendlebury. 

2962.  What  are  the  conditions  of  entry  ?  Is  it  a  charit- 
able institution  or  do  they  make  the  parents  pay  ? — I  do 
xiot  think  I  have  any  information  on  that  point. 

-2963.  But  the  effect  is  wonderful  is  it  not  ?— When  I 
got  this  article  the  hospital  had  only  just  been  opened — 
it  has  only  been  opened  for  five  months  now.  I  have  here 
a  form  which  has  to  be  filled  up  from  which  you  will  see 
the  sort  of  questions  the  staff  wish  to  have  answered.  [A 
document  was  handed  to  the  Chairman).  It  simply  deals 
with  food,  and  the  composition  of  the  food,  the  propor- 
tion of  milk,  lime,  water,  lactine,  and  so  on. 

2964.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Does  that  touch  the  question  of 
excessive  alcohol  drinking,  as  affecting  the  health  and  also 
poverty  of  the  lower  classes  ? — No,  it  does  not,  I  think. 

■2965.  I  suppose  they  take  it  for  granted  ? — There  is  a 
•description  of  the  whole  system  here,  and  I  will  Sfend  you 
copy. 

2966.  You  would  advise  some  sort  of  treatment  of  that 
kind  as  expedient  to  adopt  generally  where  there  is  a 
-great  deal  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  of  their  obliga- 
tions ? — Yes,  when  possible.  Neglect  is  nearly  always 
-attributable  to  drink.  But  there  is  also  ignorance,  which 
-can  be  dealt  with  partly  by  pamphlets  and  partly  by 
lectures  to  girls  in  the  schools.    The  lecturing  is  being 

'  done  now  in  Manchester. 

2967.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the 
■  question  of  feeding  in  schools.  In  Manchester  they  have 
gone  a  considerable  length  towards  introducing  a  scheme  of 
;that  kind  ? — I  think  we  have  now  got  to  the  point,  having 
decided  to  give  free  education,  of  having  to  decide 
whether,  and  how  far,  we  should  give  free  meals.  It  is  a 
.question  which  must  be  decided  in  principle  one  way  or 
■the  other — whether  free  food  in  any  form  is  an  improper 
charge  on  the  rates  and  how  far  we  are  going  to  impair 
parental  responsibility.  In  Manchester  they  work  on  the 
.following  lines  :  they  will  not  spend  a  penny  of  the  rates, 
Ibut  the  School  Board,  which  is  now  extinct,  used  to  recog- 
nise the  charity,  and  made  teachers  help  in  distributing 
the  food  and  waiting  on  the  children. 

2968.  The  food  was  not  cooked  in  the  schools  was  it  ? 
— ^I  think  it  was.  I  have  the  last  report  on  the  subject. 
It  is  from  the  City  of  Manchester  Education  Com- 
mittee : — "  For  many  years  during  the  winter  months 
free  meals  to  destitute  children  attending  the  Board 
Schools  have  been  given.  The  cost  was  entirely  met  by 
subscriptions  and  by  the  proceeds  from  school  concerts, 
jumble  sales,  and  social  parties,  all  organised  by  the 
teachers.  The  balance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  last 
winter  was  £36  9s.  Id.,  which  together  with  £230  5s. 
received  in  subscriptions,  £131  7s.  6d.,  proceeds  of  school 
concerts,  jumble  sales,  social  parties,  and  £2  9s.  3d.  bank 
interest,  brought  up  the  total  amount  available  for  last 
winter's  work  to  the  sum  of  £400  10s.  lOd.  "■  This  is  the 
other  important  point ; — "  During  the  last  six  years  no  less 
than  668,660  dinners  have  been  given  to  the  Board  School 
^rhildren  in  destitute  circumstances. 
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2969.  What  percentage  of  children  attending  school  have  Mr.  Atkina. 

received  these  meals  ? — I  do  not  think  they  say  that.  I   

have  an  article  on  the  subject  here  which  I  will  refer  to  in 

a  moment.  The  report  goes  on  to  say : — "  It  should  be 
here  stated  what  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  that 
food  has  only  been  given  to  children  whose  parents  (after 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case  by  the 
school  attendance  officers)  have  been  found  to  be  in  real 
want."  Then  there  is  a  hst  of  subscribers.  It  is  entirely 
a  private  charity,  recognised  and  regularised  by  the  school 
Board.  So  far  it  was  only  in  the  School  Board,  but  in  the 
past  few  weeks  the  system  has  been  extended.  A  friend 
sends  me  this  account,  which  I  think  has  not  been  pub- 
lished yet.  "  One  minor  but  interesting  result  of  the 
Education  Act  has  been  a  notable  extension  of  the  work 
in  Manchester  of  giving  free  meals  to  destitute  school 
children.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  School  Board 
made  it  a  part  of  its  business  to  feed  many  of  the  poorest 
children  in  the  schools."  They  did  not  pay  the  money, 
they  regularised  the  use  of  it.  "  These  meals  were 
given,  of  course,  in  the  Board  Schools  alone.  Under  the 
new  regime  all  the  schools  in  the  city  are  brought  under 
the  Committee.  Many  of  the  voluntary  schools  are  placed 
in  the  most  poverty-stricken  districts  of  Manchester,  and 
the  children  attending  them  are  those  who  are  in  most  need 
of  being  fed.  The  system  of  free  meals  has  therefore 
this  winter  been  extended  to  many  of  these  schools.  Last 
winter  meals  were  given  in  twenty-one  schools  and  in 
thirty-six  departments.  This  winter  the  children  are 
being  fed  in  thirty-six  schools  and  seventy-four  depart- 
ments. The  movement  has  been  steadily  growing  for 
years  past.  Last  bear  139,000  free  dinners  were  given, 
and  the  cost  was  slightly  over  £400.  This  winter  both 
the  number  of  dinners  and  the  cost  will  be  nearly  doubled; 
No  fewer  than  668,660  dinners  have  been  given  during 
the  last  six  years.  Free  meals,  it  may  be  said,  have  no 
legal  sanction  or  basis,  and  consequently  not  ^d.  of  money 
can  be  taken  from  the  rates  for  this  purpose.  The  whole  - 
cost  of  the  dinners,  therefore,  has  to  be  met  from  private 
sources." 

2970.  Is  not  it  possible  to  recover  anything  from  the 
parents  ? — There  is  no  machinery  for  it  at  present. 

2971.  Is  any  effort  made  at  present  ? — Of  course  the 
machinery  by  which  money  used  to  be  recovered  in  the 
case  of  school  fees  could  be  set  in  motion  again. 

2972.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  I  presume  that  children  whom 
the  School  Board  officer  after  enquiry  reported  could  be 
fed  by  their  parents  were  not  fed  by  the  Association  ? — ■ 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  gather  that  any  penal  machinery 
was  used.  But  in  cases  of  neglect  I  should  prosecute 
without  remorse. 

2973.  (Chairman.)  If  a  parent  can  give  its  child  proper 
food  and  sends  it  to  school  unfed,  surely  it  is  open  to  the 
manager  to  exclude  it  and  to  prosecute  the  parent  for  not 
sending  the  child  to  school.  If  he  sends  it  in  an  unfit  con- 
dition it  is  the  same  as  if  he  did  not  send  it  ? — ^I  think  that 
often  comes  within  the  province  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  but  they  cannot  cover  the 
whole  ground.  "  For  some  years  past  there  has  be^n  a  Free 
Meals  Fund,  to  which  many  citizens  have  subscribed. 
The  subscriptions  have  been  supplemented  by  school 
concerts,  jumble  sales,  and  social  parties  which  the 
teachers  have  organised.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  meals 
are  to  be  carried  on  over  the  wider  area  there  must  be  a 
large  increase  of  public  support."  Then  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  children  are  selected,  that  is — which  of  the 
children  shall  be  fed  and  which  of  the  children  shall  not. 
"  It  should  be  emphasised  that  every  care  is  taken  in 
Manchester  to  guard  the  free  meals  from  abuse.  The 
custom  is  for  the  teachers  in  all  poorer  schools  to  send  in 
to  the  officers  of  the  Education  Authority  lists  of  the 
children  in  their  schools  whose  circumstances  seem  to 
warrant  their  receiving  free  meals.  The  house  of  each 
child  is  then  visited  by  a  school  inspector,  who  examines 
closely  into  the  position  of  the  parents.  If  the  inspector's 
report  is  satisfactory  the  child  is  allowed  to  '  stay  dinner,' 
but  not  otherwise.  Every  care  is  taken  that  no  child 
should  receive  a  free  dinner  who  could  get  a  decent  meal 
at  home.  The  active  work  of  the  Free  Meals  Organisa- 
tion follows  fairly  closely  the  fluctuations  of  tlie  labour 
market,  when  times  are  bad.  The  dinner  tables  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  are  always  the  worst — witness  the 
1,180  respectable  working  men  who  have  registered  their 
names  at  the  Labour  Bureau,  and  by  Easter  the  absolute 
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.  Atkins,  necessity  for  free  meals  almost  disappears.    They  begin 

  shortly  before  Christmas  and  end  about  Easter."  Then 

there  are  three  lines  of  description  of  what  the  meal  is. 
"On  the  stroke  of  noon  about  a  hundred  boys  and  as 
many  girls  sat  down  to  a  good  bowl  of  meat  soup  and  a 
big  chunk  of  bread."  "  The  teachers  take  it  in  turns  to 
wait  upon  their  pupils.  All  the  hard  work  involved  in 
the  scheme  is  cheerfully  done  by  the  teachers  in  their 
scanty  leisure  time.  The  soup  and  bread  disappeared  in 
a  twinkling,  and  the  children  ran  out  to  play."  On  that 
point  my  friend,  who  wrote  that  article,  says  in  a  private 
letter  to  me — "  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  physical  well 
being  of  the  children  is  considered  " — this  is  a  man  of 
great  experience  I  may  say — "  irrespective  of  social 
economics  as  regards  the  responsibilities  of  parents,  these 
meals  in  winter  are  an  absolute  necessity.  So  much  is  clear 
to  any  intelligent  person  who  goes  to  the  schools  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  Manchester.  This  ought  to  be  extended. 
I  have  seen  children  eat  their  dinners  so  ravenously  that 
half  the  good  effect  of  the  meal  must  be  lost,  and  a  general 
system  of  breakfasts  is  also  needed  in  the  winter  months.'' 

2974.  Of  course,  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  schools  can 
hardly  be  worked  in  to  dinners  of  that  sort  to  a  very  great 
extent  ? — No.  There  is  a  very  common  objection  to  that. 
It  is  said  that  if  the  instructor  shows  every  step  in  the 
process  of  making  some  form  of  food,  an  hour  is  spent  in 
making  one  little  thing,  and  there  is  no  food  provided  for 
the  whole  school  The  only  example  I  know  of  a  satis- 
factory combination  of  providing  food  and  showing  how 
to  cook  it — no  doubt  there  are  others — is  a  Uttle  village 
school  at  Siddington,  in  Cheshire,  where  a  sister-in-law 
of  mine  helped  to  start  a  system  of  feeding  the  children 
on  payment  of  a  penny.  There  the  cooking  is  done 
for  the  whole  school  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
children.  They  go  into  the  kitchen  in  turns,  I  imagine 
the  cook  may  talk  to  them  as  she  works,  but  there  is  no 
formal  lecture.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  kitchen 
shows  them  what  is  going  on,  and  I  understand  they 
almost  fight  for  the  privilege  of  going  there,  and  not  only 
for  that  but  for  the  privilege  of  washing  up  the  plates 
afterwards.  That  system  merely  costs  a  penny  for  a 
similar  meal  to  that  which  has  been  described  at  Manches- 
ter, and  it  is  paying  its  way.  That  system  of  meals  has 
brought  a  great  increase  in  the  attendance  of  the  school. 
They  have  never  had  so  many  children.  The  plan  has 
only  been  going  two  months  now. 

2975.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  What  sort  of  a  school  is  it  ? — A 
village  school.  Eighty  children  is  the  most  they  have  ever 
had,  I  think. 

2976.  (Chairman.)  In  some  evidence  we  have  had  here 
about  London,  Dr.  Eichholz  told  us  there  were  about  33 
per  cent,  who  require  free  feeding.  Do  you  think  the 
number  in  Manchester  is  as  great  as  that  ? — Yes. 

2977.  That  includes  not  only  the  cases  where  the  parents 
were  too  destitute  to  provide  proper  food,  but  where  they 
were  neglectful  ? — Yes. 

2978.  He  argued  that  they  should  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  feeding  the  children  ? — -Yes. 

2979.  It  was  made  incumbent  upon  the  school  authority 
because  of  their  neglect  ?— Yes. 

2980.  It  is  rather  hard  that  the  child  who  suffers  from 
parental  neglect  should  not  gain  the  advantage  of  these 
meals  as  do  those  other  children  who  happen  to  be  destitute 
— Yes.  I  think  that  is  a  case  for  some  machinery  being 
set  in  motion  in  future,  and  if  necessary  prosecuting  with- 
out remorse. 

2981.  (Mr.  Strvihers.)  Do  they  or  do  they  not  provide 
these  free  meals  for  children  whose  parents  could  provide 
it,  but  do  not  ?  I  understand  the  inspector  inquires  into 
the  circumstances,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  if  he 
found  that  the  parents  could  have  provided  a  meal  they 
would  refuse  to  give  it  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
definite  Une  drawn.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman  who  daily  has  to  decide 
who  are  and  who  are  not  to  receive  charity.  He  does  not 
draw  a  very  definite  line.  He  judges  whether  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  warrant  it. 

2982.  In  some  cases  he  exercises  his  disrcetion  as  a  means 
of  exercising  pressure  on  parents  ? — I  suppose  so.  It  says 
here  "  The  custom  of  teachers  is  to  send  in  to  the  office  of 
the  Educational  Authority  hsts  of  the  children  whose  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  warrant  their  receiving  it."  I  think 
that  must  mean  a  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


2983.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Do  Wiey  also  provide  meals  for 
children  who  are  able  to  pay.  Suppose  their  parents  send 
them  with  l^d.  or  2d.,  and  they  prefer  them  having  their 
food  there  instead  of  having  it  at  home  ? — I  suppose  the 
teachers  would  have  to  decide  what  to  do,  but  I  do  not 
gather  that  they  are  instructed  to  receive  money. 

2984.  It  is  rather  considered  an  advantage,  as  they 
would  have  better  food  at  a  lower  cost  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  so  regarded.  It  says  here  :  "  destitute  children " 
are  to  be  fed.  Here  is  the  official  description  of  the 
scheme — "  free  meals  to  destitute  children." 

2985.  (Chairman.)  You  also  give  lectures  to  girls  in  the 
Manchester  school,  and  on  the  care  of  children  ? — ^Yes. 

2986.  Have  they  been  estabUshed  for  any  time  ? — Yes,. 

2987.  Are  they  worked  into  the  curriculum  ? — Yes,  the 
School  Board  allowed  the  lecturers  to  come  in  and  give 
these  lectures.  Of  course,  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
point,  because  if  the  mothers  go  out  and  work  or  if  they 
are  incompetent  or  are  ill,  so  much  of  the  care  of  the 
children  falls  on  girls,  and  therefore  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  they  should  learn.  This  is  the  description  of 
what  is  done  in  Manchester :  "  The  Manchester  School 
Board  after  an  interview  with  the  physicians  for  diseases  of 
children  to  the  Manchester  Northern  Hospital,  appointed 
about  six  months  ago  a  well-quahfied  lady  to  lecture  to  the- 
senior  girls  in  its  schools  upon  washing,  dressing,  and  feed- 
ing of  infants.  This  work  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily. 
The  lecturer  has  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  parents  of  the 
school  girls,  and  often  receives  through  her  pupils  inquiries 
from  the  mothers  at  home  as  to  how  the  babies  should  be 
fed,  etc.  It  must  be  evident  that  the  true  method  of 
seriously  grappling  with  the  great  problem,  almost  the 
most  important  in  our  social  Ufe,  of  endeavouring  to  arrest 
the  physical  degeneracy  of  many  of  the  children  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  our  great  towns  is  to  educate  the  senior 
girls  in  the  schools  and  the  young  women  in  the  continua- 
tion classes  how  infants  should  be  properly  fed  and  tended. 
Those  of  us  in  Manchester  who  have  studied  this  great 
question  are  hoping  that  the  educational  authorities  will 
appoint  additional  lecturers,  that  before  many  years  it  will 
be  rare  to  see  rickets,  with  all  its  evil  effects,  in  our  hos- 
pitals."   I  think  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  that, 

2988.  Will  you  explain  to  us  the  working  of  the  various 
health  societies  in  Manchester  ? — The  Ladies'  Publio 
Health  Society,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  thing  of  this 
sort  on  quite  so  large  a  scale  in  England.  I  am  told  that 
an  imitation  of  it  has  been  made  lately  in  Westminster,, 
and  also  one  in  Macclesfield ;  but  this  is  really  sui 
generis  the  most  creditable  thing  to  Manchester  in  all 
the  treatment  of  this  question,  because  the  Ladies'  PubUc 
Health  Society  has  existed  forty-three  years  already. 
I  have  here  the  forty-third  aimual  report.  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  for  it,  and  it  was  only  pubhshed  last  Friday,, 
so  it  is  the  most  recent  information  on  the  subject. 

2989.  Will  you  describe  their  operations  in  brief  ? — The 
object  of  the  society  is  to  popularise  sanitary  knowledge 
among  all  classes.  These  are  the  means  to  be  employed: 
Personal  visitation  of  districts  represented  to  the  Com- 
mittee as  requiring  special  attention,  the  formation  in 
those  districts  of  mothers'  meetings  where  opportunity  is 
given  for  health  and  sanitary  addresses  in  plain  words,  and 
where  this  teaching  can  be  followed  up  and  impressed  ort 
the  women  by  ladies  who  personally  know  them.  Then 
sanitary  lectures  by  lady  visitors  amongst  the  poor  and 
others,  and  the  distribution  of  sanitary  books  and  tracts 
and  various  other  .agencies  as  they  may  from  time  to  time 
present  themselves.  There  are  twenty-three  visitors  at 
the  present  time,  and  each  visitor  is  under  a  lady  in- 
spector who  is  responsible  for  her  work  being  up  to  the 
mark. 

2990.  She  is  voluntary  ? — The  lady  inspector  is  volun- 
tary and  the  Visitor  is  paid.  The  salary  is  16s.  a  week, 
which  is  probably  inadequate,  but  the  Society  are  unable 
to  pay  more.  They  get  a  small  subvention  from  the 
Corporation,  but  it  is  really  nominal.  It  does  not  amount 
to  much  more  than  recognising  their  work. 

2991.  (Dr.  Taiham.)  I  may  explain  that  the  salarifs 
of  a  certain  number  of  those  health  visitors  are  paid  ly 
the  Corporation  direct  ? — Yes. 

2992.  (Chairman.)  And  they  are  recognised  servants 
of  the  Corporation;  they  are  practically,  although  not 
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nominally,  inspectors  ? — These  are  the  rules  : — "  The  busi- 
ness of  the  society  shall  be  carried  on  by  a  Working  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  twclr*  mt  <B«»r«  ladies,  the  Lady  Super- 
intendents, Lady  Lecturers,  and  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Sec- 
retary, and  others.  The  Working  Committee  shall  meet 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month  in  order  to  tran- 
sact business.  At  the  committee  meetings  four  members 
«hall  form  a  quorum.  No  rule  shall  be  adopted  or  altered 
Avithout  notice  at  a  previous  meeting.  Occasional  meet- 
ings shall  be  held  to  receive  reports  from  the  several 
districts,  to  examine  the  Health  Visitors'  reports,  and  to 
afford  opportunity  for  friendly  intercourse."  Then  every 
'day  the  Health  Visitor  has  to  write  a  report  of  what  she 
ias  done  that  day.  This  is  really  the  most  important 
thing — "  Rules  and  Instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Health  Visitors."  First  of  all  they  have  to  live  in  the 
-district  in  which  they  work  ;  they  must  go  through  the 
oourse  of  instruction  considered  necessary  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  fit  them  for  their  work  ;  they  are  required  to 
work  six  hours  every  day,  Saturdays  excepted,  and  each 
•one  is  required  to  write  a  daily  report  of  the  work  done. 
They  must  visit  from  house  to  house,  irrespective  of  creed 
•or  circumstances,  in  such  localities  as  the  superintendents 
■direct ;  they  must  carry  with  them  carbolic  powder."  I 
think  that  is  paid  for  by  the  Corporation. 

2993.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Yes,  that  is  supplied  by  the 
Corporation  ? — They  have  to  explain  its  use  and  leave 
it  where  it  is  accepted  ;  they  have  to  "  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  those  they  visit  to  the  evils  of  bad  smells,  want  of 
fresh  air,  impurities  of  all  kinds  ;  give  hints  to  mothers 
■on  feeding  and  clothing  their  children  ;  where  they  find 
sickness,  assist  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  invalid 
by  personal  help,  and  report  such  cases  to  their  superin- 
tendent. They  must  urge  the  importance  of  cleanliness, 
thrift,  and  temperance  on  all  possible  occasions.  They 
are  desired  to  get  as  many  as  possible  to  join  the  Mothers' 
Meetings  of  their  districts,  to  use  all  their  influence  to 
induce  those  they  visit  to  attend  regularly  at  their  re- 
spective places  of  worship  and  to  send  their  childien  to 
school."  Then  they  must  report  all  such  cases.  Here  is 
a  kind  of  model  form  of  what  the  report  should  be  : — "(1) 
Mention  general  sanitary  state  of  house  visited,  (a) 
jiumber  of  rooms  and  number  of  occupants,  (6)  presence 
•of  bad  smells  ;  if  present,  are  they  such  as  to  arise  from 
<ieficient  ventilation,  or  fram  bad  drainage,  (c)  state  of 
the  walls  and  floors.  (2)  Report  upon  general  mode  of 
living,  especially  with  regard  to  personal  and  general 
cleanliness.  (3)  Report  upon  the  feeding  of  children, 
■especially  of  those  under  two  years  old.  (a)  Is  the  baby 
nursed  by  the  mother,  or  partly  nursed  and  partly  fed 
by  hand  ?  If  the  latter,  state  upon  what  it  is  fed.  (4) 
Heport  upon  any  case  or  cases  of  illness  in  the  house. 
<(a)  Nature  of  disease.  If  contagious,  when  and  how 
supposed  to  have  been  contrasted,  (b)  How  many  of  the 
family  are  affected  ?  (c)  Is  there  a  doctor  in  attendance  ? 
If  so,  state  how  far  and  in  what  way  they  have  assisted 
the  people  in  carrying  out  his  orders  with  regard  to  sani- 
tary precautions."  That  is  a  short  practical  set  of  in- 
structions which  gives  all  that  one  can  want  to  know  if 
properly  followed  up.  The  visitors  take  with  them  soap 
BS  well  as  carbolic  powder.  The  soap  is  sold  at  2d.  a  lb. 
or  5d.  a  bar  of  3  lbs. 

2994.  At  a  loss  to  the  Society,  of  course  ? — No,  it  says. 
Cheap  though  this  is,  small  sums  result  from  its  sale."  No 

doubt  they  get  it  supplied  by  the  ton.  The  small  sums 
which  result  are  used  in  helping  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  carrying  out  the 
work.  "  Sanitary  powder  is  supplied  to  people  free  by  the 
Corporation."  Then  a  most  important  point  is  that  the 
visits  of  these  women  are  not  resented.  Apparently  the 
people  have  got  used  to  their  living  in  the  district. 

2995.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  May  I  ask  this  :  these  visitors 
are  trained  in  some  way,  are  they  not — instructed  ? — Yes. 
It  says  here  that  they  must  go  through  the  course  of  in- 
struction considered  necessary  by  the  Committee  to  fit 
them  for  their  work  ? 

2996.  It  is  not  any  person,  who  is  possibly  quite  un- 
suited  for  visiting  ? — Oh,  no. 

2997.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  There  has  been  no  remonstrance 
•of  grocers,  for  instance,  against  the  Society  selling  this 
cheap  soap  ? — No,  I  have  not  found  any  mention  of  that 
in  the  report.  It  says  all  the  babies  born  in  each  district 
which  has  a  visitor  are  visited  ;  so  that  they  must  work 
rather  hard. 
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2998.  (Chairman.)   They  cover  the  whole  ground  ? —  Atkins. 

Yes.    Here  is  a  little  human  example  from  the  report  of  

one  visitor — perhaps  a  trifling  example — of  the  way  in 

which  the  poor  women  meet  the  advice  given.  The 
woman  said,  "  Oh  !  I  always  burn  my  tea  leaves  and 
vegetable  leaves  now,  since  our  lady  told  us  to."  The 
visitors  also  induce  a  great  many  of  the  tenants  to  lime- 
wash  their  rooms.  I  think  all  the  Visitors'  reports  run 
very  much  on  the  same  lines. 

2999.  I  think  you  have  told  us  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  the  operations  of  the  Society.  Then  as  to  the 
employment  of  women  in  factories,  have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  its  being  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  what  respect — in  regard  to  the  neglect  of 
the  young,  I  presume  ? — Yes.  I  rather  fancy  that  we  are 
behind  every  country  in  that  respect. 

3000.  We  know  the  regulation  with  regard  to  the  return 
of  women  after  child-birth  and  their  exclusion  from  fac- 
tiores  are  more  stringent  abroad  ? — Yes  ;  you  have  the  facts 
about   that  —  Germany.    Austria,    Holland,  Denmark, 
Belgium — I   will   not   repeat   those.     I  want  now  to 
summarise,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  on  record,  a 
certain  numbor   of  recommendations   I  have  written 
down.    I  think  I  have  mentioned  most  of  them.  First 
medical  inspection  in  schools ;  second,  a   more  strin- 
gent system  of  laws  in  relation  to  women  in  factories  before 
and  after  child-birth  ;  third,  a  regularised  feeding  system 
in  schools.     I  do   not  venture   to  say  on  that  point 
whether  we  have  got  to  the  free  meal  point  or  not,  but  we 
must  face  the  question  whether  the  logical  culmination 
of  free  education  is  not  free  meals  in  some  form  or 
other,  when  proved   to  be  necessary,  it  being  cruelty, 
in    my  view,  to    force  a  child  to  go  and  learn  what 
it  has  not  the  strength  to  learn ;  then,  fourthly,  in- 
struction in  the  care  of  infants  by  pamphlets,  by  lec- 
tures in  elementary  schools,  and  by  such  societies  as  this, 
which  is  worthy  of  all  imitation — The  Ladies'  Public 
Health  Society  of  Manchester ;  then,  fifthly,  physical 
training,  which,  in  my  view,  ought  to  be  of  a  kind  which 
will  command  the  support  of  everybody — that  is  to  say, 
what  roughly  might  be  called  of  a  neutral  kind  ;  then  sixth, 
the  use  of  games  in  the  public  school  sense.    I  do  not  think 
that  mere  drill  and  formal  exercises  are  enough.    "  Games,' ' 
however,  cannot  be  brought  in  at  present  by  Government 
statute,  but  would  have  to  depend  upon  the  help  of  volun- 
tary agencies.  I  should  Uke  to  draw  attention  to  the  excel- 
lent recommendation  made  by  the  Scottish  Commission 
that  football  clubs,  cross-coimtry  running  clubs,  and  so 
on,  could  all  be  asked  to  help  to  organise  what  may  be  called 
games  in  the  public  school  sense — quite  different  from  the 
drill  and  running  about  in  the  school-yard.    Gamas,  in  this 
sense,  produce  a  pride  of  body  which  is  enormously  helpful; 
Directly  a  man  begins  to  respect  his  body  and  wants  to 
get  his  colours,  he  hates  anything  which  keeps  back  his 
bodily  fitness.   This  result  can  be  produced,  I  am  sure,  if  we 
can  summon  up  the  kind  of  patriotism  which  in  recent  ex- 
perience has  been  summoned  up.  We  can  do  it  again  in  get- 
ting these  clubs — private  clubs  which  have  grounds  of  their 
own — to  help  in  this  matter.   Then  the  next  point  is  the 
need  for  a  quasi-official  co-ordinating  authority  on  physical 
training.    I  have  talked  to  Sir  Lauder  Brunton   on  that 
very    point.      We    have   discussed    this    possible  co- 
ordinating society  for  bringing  all  thes3  agencies  into 
co-operation.    The  last  point  -jf  all  is  a   higher  form 
of  co-ordination    still,   of  all   the  Departments  which 
are  at  present  working  more  or  less  for  the  public  health.; 
For  instance,  at  present  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Registrar-General, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Secretary  for 
War,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Postmaster-General, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Board  of  Education — those  are  a  few 
which  I  wrote  down  at  random — are  all  more  or  less  health 
ministers  ;  each  one  is  more  or  less  responsible  for  the 
health  of  somebody  under  his  control.    But  all  of  them 
rolled  into  one  are  not  exactly  what  we  want,  and  I  have 
been  led  to  a  conclusion  in  agreement  with  that  which 
Bentham  made  long  ago — that  there  should  be  a  depart- 
ment   for    Health    alone — what    Bentham    called  an 
"  officially -informative  and  melioration-suggestive  Health 
Minister." 

3001.  Do  you  mean  a  Health  Minister  ?  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  much  competition  ? — Yes,  a  Health 
Minister,  but  we  need  not  accept  Bentham's  cum- 
brous phrase.    It  was  suggested  a  good  long  time  ago. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Atkins.  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association  eleven 

 years  ago  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  Home 

Office,  pointing  out  the  need  for  a  Minister  for  Health. 
Bentham's  scheme  for  a  Minister  for  Health  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  of  1871 
were  given  in  the  memorial.  Mr.  Goschen  put  the  recom- 
mendation of  1871  into  a  Bill,  which  was  thrown  out  because 
it  contained  other  matter  less  desirable.  I  think  one  has 
got  to  a  point  where  the  whole  question  of  developing  what 
Dr.  Clouston  calls  a  "health  conscience"  is  so  important 
that  the  formation  of  a  Department  to  consider  such 
questions  all  by  themselves  is  well  worth  consideration. 

3002.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  spoke  just  now  on  the  ques- 
tion of  overlaying  children  in  bed  ;  have  you  any  informa- 
tion as  to  how  far  alcohol  is  at  the  boottm  of  that  ? — 
I  have  not  said  much  about  alcohoUsm,  because  I  as- 
sumed that  that  would  be  continually  in  your  minds. 
But  I  think  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  papers  in  this  book 
in  which  something  is  not  said  about  alcohoUsm. 

3003.  But  I  mean  in  relation  to  the  overlaying  of 
children — the  fear  that  women  go  to  bed  the  worse  for 
drink  and  overlay  their  children  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  ? — I  have  not  anything  in  my  notes 
of  evidence,  but  I  have  often  heard  that  said. 

3004.  As  you  say  in  your  evidence,  a  very  large  number 
of  children  are  destroyed  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

3005.  A  very  large  number  indeed  ? — Yes.  There  was 
a  case  in  the  district  where  I  Uve,  Chelsea,  a  few  days  ago. 
The  man  and  the  woman  had  killed  two  children  in  that 
way— both  cases  of  drunkenness.  Nothing  happened 
but  a  strong  censure. 

3006.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  With  regard  to  this  question  of 
free  food,  you  quite  agree,  I  suppose,  that  it  trenches 
on  very  dangerous  ground  ? — The  ground  of  impairing 
parental  responsibility,  yes. 

3007.  We  have  had  evidence  that  what  is  bad  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  lower  classes  is  due  to  the  in- 
creasing carelessness  and  frivoUty  of  the  mothers  ? — Yes. 

3008.  That  they  deUberately  leave  their  homes  un- 
cared  for  for  the  sake  of  amusement  or  drink,  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  There  would  always  be  a  great  danger  that 
the  more  you  gave  opportunities  for  the  children  being 

"fed  at  schools  or  elsewhere,  whether  freely  or  on  a  small 
payment,  would  either  way  tend  still  further  to  encourage 
that  habit  of  neglecting  the  home  ? — Yes,  I  quite  admit 
the  danger,  but  I  think  that  danger,  perhaps  in  a  slightly 
less  potent  form,  was  considered  and  over-ridden  at  the 
time  we  decided  to  give  free  education.  I  think  it  is 
exactly  the  same  question  in  another  form,  and  one  can 
only  take  the  next  step  and  see  that  children  are  fed, 
not  necessarily  by  free  meals,  but  by  insisting  that  some- 
how they  are  fed,  and  then  prosecuting  the  parents  who 
do  not  do  it,  if  they  are  able  to  do  it. 

3009.  You  mean  the  child  will  be  taken  away  from  the 
control  of  the  parents  forcibly  and  given  food  elsewhere 
and  the  parents  punished  for  not  providing  it  ? — No. 
I  think  the  medical  inspection,  which  requires  to  be  very 
much  improved,  would  decide  whether  a  child  was  being 
properly  fed  at  home,  and  then  the  attention  of  the  father 
or  mother  should  be  called  to  the  lack  of  proper  food,  and 
if  the  father  and  mother  within  a  certain  time  did  not 
show  evidence  of  feeding  the  child  properly  they  should 
be  prosecuted.  I  should  not  take  away  the  child  from 
them  unless  it  was  necessary. 

3010.  {Mr.  Stritthers.)  But  if  the  parent  is  prosecuted, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  child  meanwhile  ? — 
The  child  would  have  to  be  fed  at  the  school,  certainly. 

3011.  {Mr.  Legge.)  What  you  want  is  an  extension  of 
the  section  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act, 
which  would  define  one  form  of  neglect  as  not  providing 
food  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  school  authorities  ? — 
Certainly. 

3012.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  would  agree  it  is  only  a 
remedy  necessary  to  meet  an  existing  evil,  but  it  would 
be  better  if  the  evil  itself  was  removed  ? — Oh,  yes. 

3014.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  better  course  of  endea- 
vouring to  improve  these  matters  is  by  such  agencies  as 
you  have  mentioned  in  the  way  of  training  up  from  the 
very  earUest  years  people  in  the  duties  of  motherhood 
and  so  on  ? — Yes,  certainly. 


3013.  Such  work  as  has  been  done  by  the  Ladies'  Healtb 
Society  in  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

3015.  And  by  lectures  to  children  and  all  that  sort  of 
organisation  ? — Yes.  I  think  if  a  child  is  taken  away  from 
its  home  to  be  fed,  that  is  in  itself  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness in  the  system  which  has  to  do  it,  but  I  still  think  it 
may  be  necessary,  and  will  for  a  long  time  be  necessary^ 
to  give  meals  at  schools  where  medical  inspection  prove* 
them  to  be  necessary. 

3016.  It  will  always  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  absolute 
poverty  ? — Yes.  I  admit  ideally  it  is  a  confession  of 
weakness. 

3017.  With  regard  to  the  medical  supervision  of  schools^ 
is  there  any  existing  organisation  by  which  that  can  be 
carried  out  ? — No.    I  think  it  requires  to  be  invented. 

3018.  It  would  involve  an  enormous  addition  to  the 
total  expenditure  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  experienced 
in  these  matters,  but  I  should  have  thought  if  one  got 
young  and  active  doctors  their  salary  would  not  be  very- 
much.  I  understand  a  young  doctor  who  puts  up  a  brasR- 
plate  has  to  wait  a  long  time. 

3019.  {Chairman.)  It  is  a  good  advertisement  for  him  ? 
—He  would  be  glad,  I  think,  to  have  the  work  at,  say^ 
£200  or  £250  a  year  perhaps. 

3020.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Then  there  are  the  teeth  ;  some- 
people  advocate  every  school  child  having  his  teeth 
periodically  inspected  1 — I  think  the  school  should  have 
a  dentist  too,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  prepared  to  gO' 
so  far  as  some  people  and  say  that  bad  teeth  are  neces- 
narily  a  sign  of  degeneration. 

3021.  Should  it  be  another  set  of  officers  or  all  com- 
bined in  one  officer  ? — I  think  one  of  the  medical  stafE 
attached  to  the  school  should  have  a  knowledge  of  dentistry 
That  is  all  I  would  say. 

3022.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  eyesight  again,  they 
would  all  require  specialists  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes.  I 
suppose  where  cases  required  very  expert  knowledge- 
doctors  could  be  made  interchangeable  among  the  differ- 
ent schools. 

3023.  I  suppose  that  might  be,  but  it  would  involve 
a  very  large  army  of  medical  experts  going  into  these 
matters  ? — It  would  involve  a  good  many  certainly,  but  I 
cannot  think  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  One  doctor 
could  do  an  enormous  amount.  I  think  that  several 
young  fellows  while  they  are  putting  in  their  time  would 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  work.  At  present  one  knows 
that  a  young  doctor  takes  a  voyage  because  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do  and  he  gets  very  little  for  it.  He  could  put  in  his- 
time  in  that  way,  and  if  he  got  £200  a  year  for  it  I  should 
say  there  would  be  any  amount  glad  enough  to  do  it. 

3024.  Then  with  regard  to  the  factory  laws  in  relation 
to  child-birth.  At  present  you  think  the  laws  are  too  lax 
in  regard  to  requiring  the  mother  to  abstain  from  work 
before  and  after  child-birth  ? — Yes.  I  was  asked  not  to  go 
into  all  these  cases,  and  I  thought  you  had  evidence  before,, 
but  let  us  take  the  case  of  Spain,  where  I  believe  the  law 
is  that  a  woman  must  abstain  from  work  at  the  time  of 
child-birth  and  her  employer  has  to  pay  her  wages  when, 
she  is  idle. 

3025.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  know  how  far  that  law 
is  in  force  ;  I  have  come  across  several  instances  of  ex- 
cellent laws,  which  I  found  on  inquiry  had  no  machinery 
for  carrying  them  out,  and  I  know  they  were  not  carried 
out  ■/ — From  what  I  know  of  Spain  I  can  quite  believe  it 
is  not  in  force. 

3026.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  1  can  corroborate  that  ? — At 
the  same  time  there  is  the  fact  that  Spain,  very  much 
behind  us  in  most  things,  is  capable  of  putting  that  law  on. 
the  statute  book. 

3027.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  With  regard  to  the  feeding  of 
children  at  schools,I  rather  gather  that  you  are  in  favour 
of  extending  the  system  of  rate-given  food  and  would  not 
confine  it,  as  it  is  at  present  in  Manchester,  to  purely 
voluntary  effort  ? — I  should  bring  in  the  rate  system.but 
I  am  not  clear  yet — I  have  not  had  sufficient  evidence  on 
the  subject — whether  the  rates  should  be  brought  in  to  pay 
for  the  food  itself.  I  am  clear  as  to  this  point,  that  the 
rates  might  come  in  to  pay  for  the  apparatus,  the  support 
of  the  cook,  the  room  say,  and  the  table  and  the  table  cloth 
if  they  had  one,  and  all  the  cooking  utensils. 
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3028.  That  could  be  combined  easily  with  the  educational 
part  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  teaching  of  cookery  could  be  done 
in  a  less  formal  way  than  some  people  seem  to  think. 
A  great  many  will  t«ll  you  that  you  cannot  teach  cooking 
because  it  is  so  slow  and  therefore  when  the  cookery  lesson 
is  over  practically  nothing  is  cooked.  Children  enjoy 
being  allowed  in  the  kitchen.  They  can  be  taught  a  good 
deal  in  that  way,  to  take  only  the  one  example  which  I 
have  already  given. 

3029.  The  evils  of  the  free  food  system,  if  evils  there  be, 
exist  equaUy  under  a  volunta  y  system  as  under  a  system 
of  rate  aid :  it  would  not  affect  the  moral  efiect  of 
the  thing  ?— No. 

3030.  If  it  were  in  any  way  evil  ? — No.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  feel  strongly  that  the  question  of  parental 
responsibility  was  disposed  of  in  principle  when  we  gave 
free  education.    It  is  the  same  question. 

3031.  {Mr.  Strnthers.)  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  nation 
made  a  mistake  ?  I  am  not  giving  an  opinion  of  my  own. 
Is  it  a  wise  policy  to  take  this  as  irrevocable  and  to  con- 
sider that  because  we  have  possibly  made  a  mistake  we 
are  bound  to  go  on  on  the  same  hues  ? — Without  going 
into  the  question  of  whether  a  mistake  was  made  or  not, 
I  think  your  question  involves  a  problem  of  whether  we 
are  to  go  back.  Personally  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
go  back. 

3032.  I  do  not  think  that  quite  follows.  I  think  it 
simply  involves  this,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  prevented 
from  discussing  the  question  of  free  food  on  its  merits 
because  we  have  perhaps  taken  a  false  step  already.  We 
need  not  go  back  on  free  education,  but  we  can  hold  our 
opinion  free  as  to  whether  we  will  take  another  step  in  the 
same  direction  or  not  ? — In  the  abstract  perhaps  that  is  so, 
but  practically  I  could  not  agree. 

3033.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  We  have  had  it  pretty  definitely 
stated  that  the  critical  period  with  regard  to  the  want  of 
proper  food  is  rather  earlier  than  the  school  age — I  mean 
absolute  infants.  It  is  at  that  age  that  the  effect  of  bad 
or  good  food  is  most  telling,  and  therefore  this  system  of 
free  feeding  in  schools  would  not  to  any  great  ext«nt  meet 
the  physical  deterioration  caused  by  bad  food,  and  there- 
fore we  should  logically  come  to  this  that  if  you  feed  the 
child  at  school  you  would  have  to  provide  means  of  feeding 
him  at  the  age  of  one  or  two,  and  therefore  you  come  to  a 
much  wider  question  than  merely  feeding  children  attend- 
ing at  school.  You  come  to  the  question  of  feeding  tlie 
proletariat  infants  generally  ? — I  think  if  these  milk 
supply  institutions  such  as  at  Battersea,  run  by  the 
municipality,  can  be  made  self-supporting  or  almost 
self-supporting,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  meeting 
the  case  as  far  as  possible. 

3034.  They  can  hardly  be  self-supporting  if  the  mothers 
were  too  poor  to  buy  the  milk  ;  you  would  have  to  give  a 
certain  amount  through  some  agency,  a  municipal  or  other 
agency,  a  certain  amount  of  milk  to  parents  gratis  or  at 
any  rate  at  considerably  below  the  cost  price  in  order  to  do 
any  good  at  all  ? — Battersea  is  a  very  poor  district  and 
they  are  already  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
thing  will  become  self-supporting. 

3035.  My  point  is  that  if  it  is  good  for  the  nation  that 
a  child  between  five  and  thirteen  should  be  fed  in  order  to 
improve  his  physique,  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
child  shall  be  fed  between  one  and  five  ? — I  agree. 

3036.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  your  view  would  be  that 
it  is  because  the  State  compels  him  to  learn  that  we  must 
see  his  physical  condition  is  commensurate  to  the  strain 
placed  upon  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  We  force  the  children 
to  learn  ;  we  do  not  force  them  to  come  into  the  world. 

3037.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  That  will  not  remedy  the  evil  ?— 
No. 

3038.  We  are  considering  what  methods  there  are  of 
checking  any  possible  tendency  there  is  to  further  physical 
deterioration,  and  if  the  age  at  which  that  can  be  best 
checked  is  before  the  school  age,  it  follows  logically  that  if 
you  do  it  in  school  age  you  ought  also  to  do  it  before  the 
school  age — from  the  point  of  viewof  physical  deterioration, 
not  from  education  ? — Yes,  I  see  your  point,  and  as  a 
logician's  point  I  cannot  meet  it.  But  I  think  all  these 
questions  of  practical  politics  depend  upon  expediency. 
Pure  logic  will  lead  one  no  farther,  but  will  check  one  at 
many  points. 


.3039.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  pure  logic  ;  it  is  a  Mr.  Alkina. 

question  whether  it  will  be  of  much  use  feeding  the  child  

after  five  if  his  system  is  already  hopelessly  ruined  by 
want  of  food  before  five  ? — I  should  take  each  point  on  its 
merits  and  treat  it  according  to  expediency.  As  regards 
the  younger  age,  I  should  certainly  recommend  the  full 
consideration  of  this  Battersea  scheme  of  municipal  milk, 
and  the  encouraging  of  such  excellent  institutions  as 
the  Ladies'  Health  Society,  which  really  covers  the  ground 
and  meets  the  need  in  Manchester. 

3040.  You  are  not  inclined  to  press  the  charge  of 
militarising  physical  education  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe  in 
it.  I  believe  if  a  boy  is  taught  to  use  a  rifle  even— which 
he  is  not — that  that  would  rather  inoculate  him  against 
militarism.  He  would  regard  it  as  a  citizen's  obUgation, 
and  would  not  be  inclined  to  run  away  with  a  wild  jingo 
spirit  as  some  people  do  who  have  not  been  made  to  share 
any  of  the  sobering  responsibilities  of  the  Army.  But 
men  like  Dr.  Macnamara  and  Dr.  Yoxall  represent  a  large 
bulk  of  opinion,  and  I  think  they  ought  if  possible  to  be 
conciliated.  Is  it  not  the  counterpart  of  the  reUgious 
difficulty  on  the  other  side  of  education — -people  with 
conscientious  objections  ?  I  beUeve  a  neutral  system  ie 
ultimately  of  the  same  service  to  the  Army  and  will  meet 
the  wishes  of  everybody. 

3041.  Of  course  on  your  next  point,  "  Games  "  obtain- 
able by  the  help  of  voluntary  agencies,  boys'  and  girls 
clubs,  athletic  associations  of  every  kind,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  must  necessarily  be  a  very  important  factor  in 
improving  the  physique  ? — Yes. 

3042.  In  towns  the  great  difficulty  is  to  obtain  space  for 
games,  and  so  on  ?— Yes,  but  even  in  large  towns  these 
private  clubs  have  their  grounds. 

3043.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  this  being  extended 
to  part  of  the  recognised  school  curriculum  ? — I  beUeve 
that  if  the  teachers  were  appealed  to  they  would  take  it  up. 
I  think  the  whole  thing  would  have  to  be  voluntary  for  the 
present.  You  could  not  make  it  an  official  system  when 
you  are  dependent  all  the  time  on  the  gratuitous  help  of 
private  clubs. 

3044.  You  vA'ould  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
State  should  pay  for  the  attendance  of  the  child  while  he 
was  playing  football  ? — -No,  I  do  not  think  that.- 

3045.  That  is  advocated  very  strongly  in  some  quarters? 
— I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  present  to  appeal  to 
the  generosity  and  loyalty  of  private  clubs.  I  am  only 
speaking  of  games  in  the  pubhc  school  sense.  I  am  very 
strong  on  such  games  as  are  possible  round  the  school 
itself  being  absolutely  insisted  upon  by  law  and  taught 
regularly. 

3046.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  the  two — 
you  mean  in  the  play-hour  intervals  ? — Yes,  I  would  have 
such  games  as  are  possible  at  the  school  itself,  and 
physical  exercises,  included  in  the  curriculum  and  made 
absolutely  compulsory. 

3047.  But  not  such  games  as  football  or  cricket,  you 
would  not  include  those  in  the  category  of  physical  exer- 
cises would  you  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  room  for  them, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  include  themj  One 
could  not  play  football  properly  in  the  school  yards. 

3048.  They  are  expressly  excluded  from  the  term 
"  physical  exercise  "  ? — Yes^ 

3049.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  boys  going  out  into 
camp  being  included  in  school  attendance  ? — For  a  fort- 
night in  the  whole  year  ? 

3050.  Yes  ;  that  is  generally  what  they  go  for  ? — Yes,  I 
should  certainly.  I  have  talked  to  boys  who  have  been 
in  camp,  and  I  know  the  results  are  splendid,  and  there- 
fore I  think  they  are  worth  paying  for  by  the  State,  if 
not  too  much  time  in  the  whole  year  is  taken  up. 

3051.  It  has  been  actually  allowed  ? — Yes^ 

3052.  The  attendances  at  the  volunteer  camp  at  Gran- 
tham are  allowed  ? — Yes. 

3053.  {Mr.  Legge.)  I  should  like  to  follow  up  a  recent 
question.  With  regard  to  these  games  of  football  and 
8  3  on  ;  would  you  object  to  the  time  expended  in  playing 
football  and  cricket  being  included  in  the  school  time- 
table in  such  circumstances  as  these  :  supposing  a  local 
club,  which  only  uses  its  private  ground  on  Saturdays  and 
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Iff.  Atkins,  on  evenings,  lakes  a  particular  Board  school  or  set  of 
 Board  schools  under  its  wing  ? — Yes,  in  the  summer. 

3054.  Why  should  not  these  Board  schools  whom  it 
invite?  to  use  its  ground  go  in  the  morning  at  different 
hours  throughout  the  week  ? — That  is  the  only  time  they 
could  go.  fst 

30.55.  Should  you  object  to  that  being  counted 
in  the  school  time  ?— I  did  not  understand  that  point  was 
put.  I  should  not  object  in  thi  least  to  that.  I  should 
approve  of  that.  f^; 

3056.  You  would  therefore  allow  the  time  expended 
in  ths  playing  of  football  and  cricket  under  proper  con- 
dition.? coming,  just  hke  a  visit  to  a  museum,  within  the 
school  hours  ? — Certainly.  They  would  work  all  the 
better  when  they  got  back.  I  thought  the  point  was  put 
to  me  whether  the  school,  or  let  us  say  the  St  ite,  should 
insist  on  this  football  going  on  and  pay  the  expenses  of  it, 
and  I  did  not  think  that  you  could  have  a  regularised 
system  of  that  kind,  seeing  that  you  are  dependent  upon 
the  private  clubs  for  the  use  of  their  ground.  That  is 
tiie  point  I  thought  was  put  to  me. 

3057.  Then  you  approve  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Scottish  Royal  Commission  on  physical  training  on  the 
enhsting  of  all  possible  voluntary  help  in  organising  ? — 
Yes. 

3058.  Their  recommendation  amounted  to  this,  that 
every  educational  authority  in  the  country  should  have 
one  of  its  sub-committees  a  games  committee  ?— Yes. 

3059.  Now,  we  know  there  are  excellent  authorities 
like  Manchester  and  others  quite  ready  to  take  up  sug- 
gestions of  that  sort,  but  then  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  lethargic  public  bodies  in  the  country ;  do  not 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  England  and  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
were  to  issue  a  circular  to  every  single  educational  autho- 
rity in  the  country,  calling  their  attention  to  that  re- 
commendation, and  asking  to  be  informed  of  their  views 
upon  it,  and  then  in  three  months  or  so  afterwards  sending 
them  another  circular  to  ask  them  if  they  have  formed 
some  such  committee  or  not,  and  actually  in  their  annual 
report  publish  a  statement  as  to  the  progress  of  this  move- 
ment ? — You  mean,  do  I  approve  of  that  re?ommendation 
of  the  Scottish  Commission  being  made  thoroughly 
practical?    Yes,  undoubtedly.  .-jy 

3060.  Being  enforced  by  the  Departmeit  so  far  as  it 
can  be  by  exerting  that  sort  of  moral  suasion  ? — Yes. 
The  only  way  they  could  enforc  ^  it  is  by  giving  their  official 
support  to  it.    I  certainly  should  approve  of  that.  rj 

3061.  You  have  told  us  you  are  anxious  to  see  a  Minis- 
try of  Health  under  the  conditions  you  describe.  I  sup- 
pose in  additon  to  that  you  would  see  the  great  advan- 
tage in  our  having  a  central  bureau  to  collect  physical 
statistics  ? — Yes.  -, 

3062.  You  are  aware  that  we  have  an  ordnance  survey 
and  a  geological  survey  ? — Yes.  It  would  be  an  anthropo- 
logical department. 

3063.  And  that  bureau  might  well  co-operate  with  all 
the  public  departments  you  have  named — the  Home  Office, 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  so  on,  in  co-ordinating  such  statistics  as  they  could 
get  together  which  would  throw  a  light  on  the  progress  or 
retrogression  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3064.  Or  of  any  section  of  the  population  of  the  country? 
— Certainly,  but  I  imagine  that  if  there  were  a  health 
department  the  anthropological  department  would  be  a 
section  of  that  department  would  it  not  ? 

3065.  It  might  be  ? — I  mean  a  particular  arm  of  its 
work. 

3066.  Are  you  aware  of  a  special  class  of  school  known 
as  the  day  industrial  school  ? — No. 

3067.  Schools  to  which  truant  children  are  sent  ? — Oh, 
yes, 

3068.  There  is  a  famous  one  in  Manchester  and  another 
B.t  Salford — schools  to  which  truant  children  are  com- 
mitted, many  of  them  truants  because  they  are  too 
miserable  to  attend  the  ordinary  day  school.  They  have 
their  meals,  and  they  have  a  curriculum  which  is  half  time 
schooling  and  half  time  manual  occupation  and  training  '! 
 Yes.    You  have  not  referred  to  the  Poor  Law  Schools  ? 


3069.  No  ? — Then  I  have  no  definite  information  on  that 
subject. 

3070.  I  have  just  described  their  curricula.  They  get 
their  meals  ;  they  have  half  time  schoohng  and  they  do 
half  time  manual  occupation  and  training  and  a  good  deal 
more  physical  training  than  is  given  in  the  ordinary  school ' 
—Yes. 

307  L  Do  you  think  the  extension  of  that  class  of  school 
would  suit  the  conditions  of  the  poorer  parts  of  our  big 
towns  ?— I  think  that  the  ratio  of  physical  education  to 
mental  education  in  the  majority  of  our  elementary 
schools  is  quite  wrong  at  present.  I  think  there  is  too 
little  physical  training  and  too  little  open-air  exercise. 

3072.  In  two  parts  of  the  same  town  you  may  have  the 
ratio  quite  different — in  the  better  part  of  the  town  the 
children  could  get  so  much  more  of  their  physical  training 
by  the  clubs  outside  the  school,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

3073.  Just  like  boys  attending  a  private  day  school  ? — 
Yes. 

3074.  Whereas  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  you  may 
have  to  have  a  school  where  the  ratio  of  physical  training 
to  hterary  training  was  reversed  ? — Yes  ;  that  would  be  a 
question  for  the  inspectors,  I  suppose,  to  decide  on  its 
merits. 

3075.  {Mr.  Strvthers.)  I  suppose  you  know  that  games 
in  the  manner  you  advocate  are  conducted  in  various 
other  towns  sucli  as  Edinburgh,  where  there  is  an  Associa- 
tion who  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  football 
clubs  of  the  town  to  hold  inter-school  matches  ? — Yes. 

3076.  And  there  is  a  big  organisation  for  that  purpose  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  heard  of  that.  It  is  done  in  Manchester 
too  at  the  instigation  of  such  men  as  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell, 
whom  I  have  mentioned. 

3077.  I  understand  there  is  a  fairly  widespread  organisa- 
tion of  that  kind  for  elementary  schools  ? — That  I  have  not 
information  upon. 

3078.  To  the  extent  of  bringing  teams  from  Scotland 
to  compete  against  teams  of  children  from  schools  in 
London  ? — That  I  did  not  know.  Where  is  that  organisa- 
tion ? 

3079.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is.  I  think  it  is  at  Leeds, 
but  at  any  rate  it  has  the  effect  of  bringing  about  an  inter- 
national competition  ? — I  did  not  know  it  had  gone  so  far 
as  that. 

3080.  Now  I  take  it  that  you  think  this  kind  of  work, 
games  in  the  sense  of  football  and  cricket,  must  be  entirely 
an  out-of-school  arrangement  ? — No.  I  have  just  admitted 
that  if  one  could  only  get  the  loan  of  the  ground  at  certain 
times,  say,  in  the  morning,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
boys — and  the  girls  too  if  they  went — to  go  in  what 
normally  would  be  school  hours. 

3081.  What  I  am  thinking  of  is  this — that  with  a  school 
of  1,000  or  1,200  children  of  all  age  :  you  cannot  provide 
games  for  all  those  children  ? — -They  would  have  to  take 
it  in  turns.  Say  you  have  in  a  large  town  a  loan  of  two  or 
three  or  four  grounds,  you  would  have  so  many  boys  and 
girls  going  at  a  time  in  relays.  The  whole  thing  would 
have  to  be  thought  out.  I  never  contemplated  the  whole 
school  going  at  once. 

3082.  The  average  class  in  a  school  consists  of  thirty  or 
forty  pupils  ? — Yes. 

3083.  And  there  is  one  teacher  to  them  ? — Yes. 

3084.  That  is  rather  a  favourable  case,  because  there 
is  a  larger  number  even  in  the  higher  classes  than  that. 
If  the  teacher  goes  with  one  section  in  the  morning  to  play 
at  football,  what  are  the  other  children  supposed  to  be 
doing  ?  You  cannot  take  the  whole  thirty  or  forty  to  play 
at  once,  therefore  that  is  why  I  suggest  this  must  be  a 
matter  of  extra-school  organisation  ? — But  why  could 
not  thirty  or  forty  go  down  to  the  ground  at  once  ?  In 
Rugby  football  you  have  fifteen  on  a  side,  and  there  is 
thirty  straight  off. 

3085.  [Chairman.)  And  you  could  have  twenty  a  side  ? 
— Yes  ;  we  used  to  play  twenty. 

3086.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  not  you  think  there  would 
be  a  certain  advantage  in  having  persons  outside  the 
school  so  as  not  to  put  the  whole  burden  upon  the 
teachers,  to  have  the  assistance  of  voluntary  associations 
who  make  this  their  special  interest  ? — I  think  it  might 
be  possible  for  estimable  people  who  have  no  particular 
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■work  to  do,  to  be  invited  to  organise  the  play.  Of  course 
the  very  fact  that  they  were  already  connected  with 
football,  cricket  and  swimming  clubs  and  so  on  would 
guarantee  the  fact  primd  facie  that  they  were  more 
competent  than  the  teachers  in  the  schools  for  doing  it. 

3087.  You  want  some  further  instruction  for  the  older 
girls  in  the  school  for  health  and  care  of  infants  and  so  on  ? 
— Yes,  I  quoted  the  case  of  the  lectures  in  Manchester. 
I  think  that  plan  thoroughly  sound,  and  capable  of 
extension. 

3088.  Do  you  think  that  the  lectures  by  themselves 
are  much  use  unless  you  have  something  in  the  nature  of 
demonstrations,  practical  work,  especially  lectures  to 
children  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  ? — I  think  the 
teaching  would  have  to  be  very  plain.  If  it  is  plain  I  do 
think  it  is  useful.  One  would  hardly  believe  what  those 
children  do  not  know.  They  do  not  know  that  air  gets 
exhausted  in  a  room  if  the  windows  are  shut  for  a  week. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  I  think  they  should  be 
taught. 

3089.  I  suppose  you  would  approve  of  teaching  of  this 
kind  being  made  obligatory  in  all  the  higher  classes  of 
schools  ?  The  subjects  to  be  : — "  The  proper  care  of  the 
body,  the  value  of  exercise  and  of  pure  air,  the  proper 
selection  of  food,  the  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease,  and  various  other  matters  such  as  might  be 
treated  in  a  slightly  extended  Ambulance  course.  Much 
of  the  instruction  given  under  this  head  will  necessarily 
be  empirical,  but  it  should,  where  possible,  be  referred 
to  first  principles,  and  the  teacher  should  be  careful  to 
keep  himself  as  far  as  possible  abreast  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  day  in  such  matters."  You  think  that  that  is 
a  proper  outline  of  a  scheme  which  might  be  given  to 
children  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  in  itself  if  the  teacher  put  it  in 
very  simple  language.  I  think  the  teachers  would  have 
to  be  people  of  tact. 

3090.  They  would  have  to  be  ordinary  teachers  of  the 
school  who  might  be  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  expert  visitors  ? — Yes. 

3091.  If  in  conjunction  with  that  you  provide  for  the 
girls  of  the  school  a  household  management  course, 
which  includes  instruction  as  to  the  "  care  of  rooms, 
furnishing,  clothing,  marketing,  and  the  keeping  of 
household  accounts,  cookery,  laundry  work,  needlework, 
especially  mending,  darning,  and  cutting  out,"  and  with 
special  extension  of  such  topics  from  the  list  I  have  read 
as  bear  upon  the  health  of  the  individual  and  the  family, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  infants,  do 
you  think  that  that  might  be  a  useful  course  of  instruction 
for  the  older  girls  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  take  in  quite  so  much 
at  once,  but  most  of  these  subjects,  I  think,  are  perfectly 
feasible. 

3092.  The  general  idea  is  that  from  twelve  and  a  half 
to  fourteen,  say,  the  girls  should  be  freed  from  a  great 
deal  of  their  ordinary  work,  they  should  still  give  a  little 
time  to  reading,  English,  and  arithmetic,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  would  be  taken  up  with  instruction  which 
bears  directly  upon  household  management,  taking  care 
of  a  house,  with  as  much  practical  instruction  as  possible  ? 
— I  should  not  be  in  favour  of  substituting  that  for  what 
you  might  call  a  literary  education.  I  believe  the  great 
thing  is  to  prepare  the  mind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
what  are  often  called  "practical"  lessons  if  the  mind  is 
made  capable  of  thinking  for  itself. 

3093.  You  would  have  none  of  this  for  the  girls  between 
twelve  and  a  half  and  fourteen  ? — I  do  think  it  could  be 
worked  in  with  the  other,  but  I  would  not  agree  wath 
what  I  think  I  overheard  Mrs.  Close  say  when  I  first  came 
into  the  room,  that  the  present  education  should  be  droppc  d 
and  that  practical  education,  as  she  calls  is,  should  be 
substituted.    I  would  not  be  in  favour  of  that. 

3094.  You  attach  much  greater  value  to  the  literary 
side  of  educatio-i  ?— I  do  not  say  we  have  the  best  possible 
education  at  present.  The  great  thing  is  to  decide  what 
is  the  best  training  for  the  mind.  I  think  we  are  more  on 
the  right  lines  now  than  we  should  be  if  what  Mrs.  Close 
called  "  practical  education  "  was  substituted  for  it. 

3095.  Even  supposing  that  they  had  nothing  but  the 
literary  education  up  to  the  age  I  am  speaking  of  they 
must  leave  the  school  at  some  time  and  must  begin  practical 
instruction  ?  —I  think  that  practical  instruction  most 
valuable,  and  I  would  bring  it  in 


3096.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  Mr,  Atkins. 
a  transition    year  in  the    school,  in  which    the  child  — — 
would   learn  to  apply  its  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to 

practical  problems,  such  as  it  would  have  to  face 
when  it  goes  out  ? — I  think  it  should  be  taught 
all  the  time  to  apply  arithmetic  to  practical  results. 
How  can  it  be  asked  in  the  last  year  to  make  it  more 
practical  ?  There  should  be  such  questions  as  this  :  if 
the  mother  bought  so  many  pounds  of  meat  at  such  a 
price,  how  much  would  it  cost  ?  That  should  be  taught 
all  the  time. 

3097.  We  have  to  spend  time  in  teaching  the  principles 
of  multiplication  and  addition  and  so  on.  That  is  what 
happens  in  the  school.  But  do  you  or  do  you  not  think 
that  a  reasonable  idea,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  school 
course  there  should  be  a  certain  modification  of  the  in- 
struction which  was  given  up  to  that  stage,  retaining 
certainly  all  the  main  subjects,  such  as  EngUsh,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  history,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  giving 
more  time  to  such  subjects  as  cookery,  laundry  work,  and 
needlework,  in  the  case  of  girls  ? — Yes. 

3098.  Say  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ? — I  should  be  in 
favour  of  giving  what  you  have  named  more  prominence. 

3099.  On  the  other  hand,  not  taking  these  subjects 
at  all  to  that  stage  of  the  school.  At  present,  you 
understand,  it  is  taken  at  eleven,  or  earlier  ? — When  a  girl 
is  old  enough  to  be  capable  of  receiving  that  kind  of  in- 
struction and  putting  it  to  practical  use. 

3100.  When  she  begins  to  look  forward  to  applj'ing  it 
at  home  ? — I  would  certainly  be  in  favour  of  putting  it 
well  forward,  but  I  understood  you  at  first  to  propose 
that  it  should  be  substituted  bodily  for  what  we  now  call 
a  literary  education  ? 

3101.  No  ;  it  is  a  combination  of  both.  This  is  only 
one  part  of  the  school  ^vork.  The  other  is  retaining  in  a 
minor  degree  the  main  subjects  of  instruction  ? — Yes, 
I  should  be  in  favour  of  that,  but  I  thought  we  were  verging 
on  the  question  whether  a  "  literary  "  education  is  good  iu 
itself  or  whether  children  should  only  be  taught  to  fill 
what  may  be  their  station  in  life.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  latter  method  at  all. 

3102.  There  is  nothing  of  that  idea  in  this  proposal 
at  all.  .NTow,  as  regards  this  supply  of  free  fooa  and  so  on, 
several  questions  have  beecn  raised  about  it,  but  there  is 
one  little  point  I  would  like  to  put  to  you,  which  I  have 
hinted  at  before :  I  think  that  the  milk  supplied  by  the 
Battersea  people  costs  about  25d.  per  quart  ? — Yes. 

3103.  That  is  less  than  it  is  supplied  at  by  the  ordinary 
retail  merchants  of  the  place  ? — Yes. 

3104.  I  believe  that  the  ordinary  price  of  milk  is  4d.  and  i 
5d.  per  quart  ? — Yes.  I  remember  one  company  used  to  go 
round  selling  milk  which  turned  out  fairly  good  for  3d.  per 
quart.    However,  that  came  to  an  end,  I  think. 

3105.  You  see  no  objection  to  the  increase  of  such  , 
agencies  as  you  propose  here,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  free 
feeding  at  schools,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests 
of  those  classes  of  the  community  who  make  their  living, 
by  deaUng  in  those  things  ? — I  see  to  a  certain  extent  that, 
there  are  conceivable  hardships,  but  I  could  notaccept  themi . 
as  a  reason  against  these  things,  which  seem  to  me 
essential  for  the  well  being  of  the  whole  national  fibre 
and  backbone. 

3106.  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  secure  a  proper  supply 
of  food  by  the  ordinary  dealer — I  mean  food  of  proper 
quaUty — by  better  enforcement  of  the  Adulteration  of 
Foods  Act,  and  without  absolutely  taking  it  outof  his  hands 
altogether  and  underselUng  him  by  means  of  an  association 
of  this  kind  ? — That  would  come  under  theFood  and  Drugs ; 
Act.  ] 

3107.  Or  an  extension  of  that  ?— I  am  afraid  I  am  not' 
conversant  enough  with  these  Acts  to  know. 

3108.  {Chairman.)  Independent  of  this  organisation 
would  these  people  get  milk  at  all  ?  Is  it  the  case  that  it 
competes  with  the  ordinary  distributor  of  milk  ? — It  does 
in  this  sense,  that  some  people  who  would  get  milk  in  any 
case  now  get  it  cheaper.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who  now  get  milk  for  the  first  time. 

3109.  And  probably  the  greater  bulk  of  ^oselvTioT^nyyy 
the  advantages  of  this  distribution  are  ahaong  the  latt«r 
class  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Atkins.      3110.  {Colonel  Fox.)  As  regards  physical  training  of  a 

  neutral  kind.    When  I  first  read  that  I  thought  you  were 

going  to  deal  with  a  class  of  training  suitable  both  for  boys 
and  girls.    You  do  not  mean  that  ? — No. 

3111.  The  system  of  physical  training  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  is  practically  a  neutral  one,  is 
equally  suited  to  boys  and  girls  ? — I  understand. 

3112.  Therefore  you  can  imagine  that  this  would  not 
be  of  a  mihtary  nature  ? — Not  quite  necessarily  so.  At 
least  from  the  point  of  view  of  Dr.  Macnamara  and  Mr. 
Yoxall  the  present  training  is  too  mihtary,  yet  it  has  been 
given  to  girls  and  most  of  the  female  instructors  have 
been  forced  to  learn  it. 

3113.  In  the  old  model  course  the  drill  predominated, 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  was  taken  up  with  the  actual 
military  drill  and  perhaps  the  body  was  rather  neglected. 
It  is  considered  that  two  things  are  necessary.  The 
military  drill  is  necessary  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
cipline to  which  they  attach  very  great  importance  in 
schools  ;  it  increases  disciphne  and  makes  the  children  act 
quickly,  and  think  quickly,  and  has  a  very  beneficial 
result.  The  only  thing  is  that  it  should  not  predominate. 
The  idea  is  to  have  one-third  of  the  time  taken  up  by 
disciplinary  drill,  or  order  movements,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  body  ? — Yes. 

3114.  And  that,  I  think,  is  the  wish  of  everybody 
Then  as  regards  games,  I  gather  from  the  remarks  you 
made  that  you  are  rather  inclined  to  reduce  the  number  of 
hours  of  mental  instruction  :  is  that  so  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  be  in  favour  of  reducing  the  total  number. 
I  believe  children  are  at  present  taught  too  long  on  end.  I 
do  not  think  a  child  can  bear  being  taught  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  end. 

3115.  Have  you  read  what  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  stated 
in  reference  to  the  Factory  Act  ? — No. 

3116.  He  stated — and  he  was  supported  by  many  lead- 
ing physiologists  of  that  time — that  the  receptivity  of  the 
mind  of  the  average  child  for  direct  education  did  not 
exceed  three  hours  in  the  day — that  was  the  average  child 
up  to  fourteen.  A  growing  brain  would  not  stand  more 
than  that  amount  of  work,  and  it  was  not  only  a  waste  of 
time,  but  it  also  wearied  the  children  and  did  their 
brains  harm.  The  physical  training  is  carried  on  during 
the  actual  school  hours — it  is  not  done  in  the  time  for 
recreation — and  am  I  to  understand  that  you  would  like 


to  see  more  time  taken  out  of  the  school  time  and  the 
brain  less  worried  by  too  many  mental  subjects  ? — I  should 
like  to  see  the  number  of  minutes  in  succession  which 
any  child  is  taught  reduced  ;  I  believe  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  is  long  enough  on  any  subject.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  expert  enough  to  loiow  whether  the  total  amount  of 
teaching  is  too  much. 

3117.  {3Ir.  Struthers.)  Do  you  think  more  than  three - 
qviarters  of  an  hour  is  given  in  schools  ? — I  believe  it  is 
in  many  schools.  At  th?  end  of  every  t'lree-quarters 
of  an  hour  the  children  ought  to  be  turned  out  to 
some  sort  of  play — drill,  if  you  like — if  possible,  in  the  open 
air  ;  if  in  the  school  all  the  windows  and  doors  ought  to 
be  opened.  Ventilation  is  not  good  in  most  cases.  If 
you  could  get  the  use  of  grounds  for  football,  cricket, 
and  so  on,  I  repeat  it  would  be  well  worth  using  school 
hours  for  the  purpose.  When  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  all  the  children  to  go  it  would  not  amount  to  a 
great  deal  of  time  off.  I  doubt  if  each  child  would  get 
more  than  one  game  a  week. 

3118.  {Colonel  Fox.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
aware  of  it,  but  in  a  very  large  number  of  schools,  especi- 
ally voluntary  schools,  there  are  no  playgrounds  whatever, 
and  in  those  where  they  have  playgrounds  there  is  no 
room  even  for  drill  or  physical  training  ?— I  know  it. 

3119.  And  the  only  playground  they  have  in  some  of 
these  towns  Uke  Taunton  is  the  gutter ;  they  have  no  place 
for  any  form  of  recreation  ? — Yes. 

3120.  Therefore,  if  this  great  League  which  is  in  pros- 
pect, initiated  by  tSir  Lauder  Brunton,  is  going  to  provide 
playgrounds  and  gymnasia  in  all  the  different  towns, 
it  will  be  a  very  great  benefit,  but  :a  there  any  probability 
of  this  ever  happening  ? — I  believe  the  whole  thing  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  public  opinion.  If  we  could  get 
public  opinion  at  the  back  of  it — such  a  public  opinion 
as  there  was  about  the  war.  when  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
national  question,  a  question  of  patriotism — we  could 
do  anything.  I  am  sure  the  grounds  would  be  lent  by 
private  clubs. 

3121.  I  think  it  is  the  general  wish  that  children  should 
have  games  ?— At  present  there  is  no  great  feeling  on  the 
question. 

3122.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  great  feeUng 
amongst  people  in  general  ? — There  is  more  recently. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  of  feeUng  in  the 
last  six  months.    But  there  is  not  enough. 


Dr.  Edwabd  Malins,  M,D.,  called;  and  Examined. 


Malins. 


3123.  {Chairman.)  You  are  President  of  the  Obstetri- 
cal Society  of  London  and  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
University  of  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

3124.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  attend  here  in 
consequence  of  having  been  informed  of  certain  evidence 
that  we  received  the  other  day  in  which  it  was  stated 
by  Dr.  Eichholz,  on  the  authority  of  other  medical 
men,  that  if  people  are  going  to  have  children  they  will 
have  healthy  children  as  though  Nature  were  giving 
every  generation  a  fresh  start,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that 
healthy  births  were  about  90  per  cent,  in  the  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  he  suggested  that  we  should  go  to  the 
London  Obstetrical  Societies  to  ascertain  how  far  their 
experience  bore  out  this  statement.  What  are  you  able 
to  say  on  this  point  ?— What  I  have  to  say  at  the  present 
time  is  more  a  matter  of  observation  and  of  opinion. 
We  have  not  the  figures  at  present  to  prove  the  accuracy 
of  it,  but  I  think  the  testimony  of  experienced  observers 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  by  Dr. 
Eichholz,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  such  a  large  extent.  I 
I  should  say  that  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  children  are 
bom  physically  healthy. 

3125.  WTiatever  the  condition  of  the  parents  may  be  ? 
— Whatever  the  condition  of  the  mother  may  be  an- 
tecedently. 

3126.  And  you  think  the  deterioration  sets  in  later  ? — 
I  do  materially  so.  The  weight  of  children  at  birth  as  far 
as  I  know — and  I  have  weighed  a  great  many — is  generally 
not  below  the  average  ;  the  average  keeps  up  very  much 
no  matter  what  the  physical  condition  of  the  mother  may 


be  for  the  time.  Since  receiving  this  information  we 
have  instituted  at  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  in 
connection  with  Lying-in  Charities  and  Hospitals  in 
London,  a  tabulated  form  for  ascertaining  these  facts — 
what  the  weight  of  children  is  at  birth,  their  physical 
condition,  and  whether  there  is  increase  or  otherwise 
during  the  time  a  woman  is  under  observation.  That 
time  is  not  very  long,  not  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night generally. 

3127.  Will,  you  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  these  facts 
when  collected  ? — Certainly.  I  will  give  the  information 
later  on.  but  I  think  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  at  all  events  irrespective  of  figures  which  I  am 
not  able  to  give  that  the  average  is  kept  up  no  matter 
what  the  condition  of  the  mother  may  be. 

3128.  That  proves  what  you  say  in  your  precis  that 
Nature  intends  all  to  have  a  fair  start  ? — Yes. 

3129.  We  had  evidence  of  a  very  interesting  kind  from 
a  great  scientific  authority.  Dr.  Cunningham,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who,  touching 
more  or  less  upon  the  same  subject,  said,  "  I  have  referred 
to  the  manner  in  which  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life 
affect  the  growth  of  an  individual  or  class,  and  more 
especially  how  poverty  with  its  squator,  its  bad  feeding, 
and  its  attendant  ignorance  as  to  the  proper  nurture  of 
the  child,  lowers  the  physical  standard  of  the  lower 
classes."  Then  he  went  on  to  say  this  to  which  I  call  your 
special  attention  : — ''In  spite  of  the  marked  variations 
which  are  seen  in  the  physique  of  the  different  classes  of 
the  people  of    Great  Britain,  anthropologists  believe. 
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'with  good  reason,  that  there  is  a  mean  physical  standard 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  that 
ino  matter  how  far  certain  sections  of  the  people  may 
•deviate  from  this  by  deterioration  (produced  by  the 
causes  referred  to)  the  tendency  of  the  race  as  a  whole 
■will  always  be  to  maintain  the  inherited  mean."-  Is  that 
your  experience  ? — That  is  quite  my  view.  I  have  not 
seen  Dr.  Cunningham's  statement,  but  that  is  the  view 
iihat  I  have  long  maintained  and  held.  It  is  absolutely 
•irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  mother. 

3130.  You  have  noticed  a  great  difference  between 
the  children  brought  up  by  maternal  suckling  and  those 
T^rought  up  by  hand  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  think  that  is 
-one  of  the  points  to  which  teaching  might  be  justly 
directed. 

3131.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  reluctance  of 
mothers  to  nurse  their  children,  has  it  much  to  do  with 
employment  ? — It  differs  in  various  classes.  In  the 
higher  classes  it  arises  from  the  discomfort  and  pain  and 
annoyance. 

3132.  The  tie  ?— Yes,  the  tie  of  doing  it  and  the  in- 
terference with  social  engagements. 

3133.  And  what  is  the  cause  among  the  poorer  classes  ? 
— That  is  more  from  the  mothers  having  to  go  out  to 
work  very  often  and  not  being  able  to  take  their  children 
with  them,  and  from  what  they  generally  call  the  bother 
of  doing  it. 

313-4.  Indifference  enters  largely  into  it  ?— Yes. 

3135.  Then  you  have  formed  some  opinion  as  to  what 
are  the  post-natal  cause  of  deterioration ;  will  you  enu- 
merate them  ? — I  think,  first  of  all,  absolute  indiffer- 
ence to  the  children. 

3136.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  insurance  contri- 
butes at  all  to  that  ? — I  do.  I  think  it  materially  alters 
the  relations  between  parent  and  offspring. 

3137.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  infant  insur- 
ance up  to  a  certain  age  ? — No,  I  would  not  prohibit  it, 
but  I  would  hedge  it  with  the  most  stringent  regulations 
that  could  possibly  be  made,  more  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  motive.  The  temptation  to  infant  insurance  is 
very  great,  particularly  in  times  of  poverty  or  in  times  of 
distress,  and  it  overcomes  parental  instinct.  The  fact  of  a 
large  family  existing  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
starving  or  having  insufficient  food,  makes  them  less 
careful  about  the  latest  offspring,  I  am  sure. 

3138.  What  restrictions  would  you  suggest  under  which 
it  might  still  be  permissible  ?— It  is  difficult  to  say. 

3139.  Would  you  Umit  the  sum  recovered  to  the  actual 
expense  of  burial  ? — Yes. 

3140.  So  that  no  profit  should  be  made  ? — Yes,  that 
would  be  a  wise  precaution.  I  think  that  would  have  a 
very  great  influence  in  diminishing  the  number  of  infant 
insurances. 

3141.  If  no  profit  could  be  made  ? — Yes,  I  am  satisfied 
that  that  would  be  a  good  thing. 

3142.  Then  there  is  another  point  in  coimection  with 
infant  deaths  :  do  you  think  that  our  system  of  granting 
certificates  of  deaths  is  faulty  ?  Do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  make  registration  of  the  deaths  of 
infants  dependent  upon  an  adequate  medical  certificate  ? — 
With  regard  to  the  deaths  of  infants  and  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  deaths  of  still-born  infants. 

3143.  There  is  no  registration  of  them  ? — No. 

3144.  You  think  that  should  be  introduced  ? — Yes  ; 
the  registration  of  still-born  infants,  and  the  number  of 
abortions. 

3145.  With  regard  to  the  infants  who  die  in'the  first  few 
years,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  insist  that 
before  these  deaths  are  registered  there  should  be  some 
certificate  of  death  from  a  competent  authority  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

3146.  So  that  in  cases  of  obvious  parental  neglect  they 
should  be  traced  to  their  source  ?— Yes,  they  are  very  lax 
at  the  present  time. 

3147.  Y^ou  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  deaths  through  over-laying  ?— Undoubtedly. 
That,  I  think,  is  very  often  associated  with  alcoholism. 
My  own  observation  has  shown  that  it  more  often  happens 
on  Saturday  night  than  any  other  night  of  the  week. 

173. 


3148.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  made  incumbent  for  j^^  Malins 

parents  to  provide  cots  for  their  children  ?— Yes.  The   

objection  to  that  is  that  very  often  in  the  poorer  houses 

there  would  be  the  want  of  maternal  warmth  to  the 
children,  which  is  a  great  necessity.  The  houses  are  not 
sufficiently  warm,  or  the  cot  is  not  sufficiently  comfortable, 
to  adequately  supply  what  is  wanted  for  a  child's  growth. 
Therefore  they  are  taken  into  bed  with  the  mother,  more 
as  a  means  of  keeping  them  warm  than  anything  else. 

3149.  You  have  formed  some  opinion  of  the  other  causes 
of  deterioration  ? — Yes.  Women  working  in  factories  is 
another  element  in  large  towns.  They  go  out  to  work  and 
leave  their  children  to  the  care  of  others,  and  in  some 
towns — Birmingham,  for  instance — there  are  cn-ches  in 
which  children  are  taken  for  the  day  and  fed  and  minded. 

3150.  We  have  had  Dr.  Scott  of  Glasgow,  a  certifying 
surgeon,  here.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  employ- 
ment of  mothers  in  factories  should  be  prohibited  unless 
the  local  authority  took  upon  itself  to  provide  criches  of 
this  sort  ? — I  should  not  say  it  should  be  prohibited, 
because  there  are  a  great  many  industries  in  certain 
towns  in  which  women's  work  is  more  easily  obtained — 
more  facile  and  cheaper. 

3151.  But  female  work  need  not  be  done  by  mothers. 
There  must  be  plenty  of  young  women  or  wives  without 
children.  It  is  only  the  mothers  of  young  children  I 
am  referring  to  ? — I  should  not  prohibit  them  entirely 
from  working.  I  do  not  think  you  should  go  to  far  as 
that.  It  is  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  a 
good  deal. 

3152.  But  that  has  been  done  a  good  deal  alread}%  You 
put  a  high  value  among  the  causes  on  the  want  of  know- 
ledge of  proper  feeding  ? — Undoubtedly.  Li  Birmingham 
alone — speaking  of  the  town  of  which  I  know  most —  I 
have  counted  twenty-eight  different  kinds  of  foods. 

3153.  Tinned  foods  ? — Farinaceous  foods,  tinned  foods, 
biscuits,  and  different  kinds  of  prepared  foods. 

3154.  Are  many  of  them  deleterious  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3155.  All  of  them  ? — No,  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that. 
Some  of  them  are  good.  But  it  is  the  custom  of  many 
chemists  in  large  to^vns  to  advertise  among  their  wares 
foods  for  infants — "  Brown's  food  is  the  best,"  or  "  Jones' 
food  is  the  best,"  in  their  respective  localities,  the  custom 
is  to  give  probably  recognised  form  of  food  their  own  name. 
No  doubt  the  number  is  derivable  from  that  cause,  but 
a  great  deal  of  ignorance  is  exhibited  in  regard  to  the 
feeding  of  children. 

3156.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  made  incumbent  on 
the  local  sanitary  authority  to  issue  leaflets  to  all  mothers 
dealing  with  these  questions — simple  questions  touching 
the  attendance  on  and  the  bringing  up  of  children  ? — Yes, 
it  is  done  very  largely  by  different  agencies,  but  you  cannot 
make  it  a  municipal  matter. 

3157.  It  would  not  be  costly  ? — No.  It  would  be  advan- 
tageous if  it  could  be  carried  out,  but  the  mere  dis- 
tribution of  leaflets  to  people  who  do  not  read  them  would 
not  do  any  good. 

3158.  But  that  might  be  supplemented  by  such  an 
organisation  as  the  Ladies'  Health  Society  ? — Yes,  its 
value  would  be  increased  by  the  lady  health  visitors. 

3159.  Have  those  lady  health  visitors  any  special 
quaUfication  ? — Yes,  they  are  educated  to  a  degree,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  trained  nurses. 

3160.  There  is  a  society  called  the  National  Health 
Society, which  gives  certificates  after  examination  which  are 
evidence  of  qualification  for  work  of  that  kind  ? — Yes.  I 
think  certificates  of  all  incorporated  bodies,  unless  they 
have  some  public  governmental  recognition,  are  not  of 
so  much  value.  There  is  competition  among  the  bodies 
themselves  which  render  their  certificates  of  less  value, 
and  the  test  of  their  knowledge  has  no  particular  standard. 

3161;  Some  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the  munici- 
pal authorities  might  establish  that  standard  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  a  very  wise  provision. 

3162.  All  these  municipalities  have  a  kind  of  joint 
organisation,  have  they  not,  which  enables  their  repre- 
sentatives to  consult  and  decide  upon  a  imiform  course 
of  conduct  ? — Yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Malins.      3163.  There  is  tKe  County'  CounciTlors  Association,  for 

  instance  ? — Yes.    Some  kind  of  uniformity  might  be 

obtained. 

3164.  Would  you  attach  value  to  that  ?— Yes.  It 
would  be  very  important  to  have  uniformity. 

3165.  I  suppose  even  doctors  differ  a  great  deal  ? — I 
am  afraid  they  differ  more  than  the  general  public  with 
regard  to  the  feeding  of  infants. 

3166.  That  is  a  condition  of  expert  knowledge,  I 
fancy — It  is  more  diverse  ? — It  is  very  unusual  indeed 
to  see  any  two  agree  to  the  mode  Of  feeding  and  the  best 
kind  of  food  to  be  used.  In  some  instances  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  doctors  themselves  with  regard  to  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  infant  feeding  is  lamentable. 

3167.  Much  might  be  done  in  training  the  elder  girls 
in  schools  for  the  responsibiUties  of  domestic  life  1 — Yes, 
a  great  deal  might  be  done. 

3168.  I  suppose  the  elder  children  after  they  leave 
school  are  employed  by  their  mothers  to  tending  the  young 
cnes,  and  their  knowledge  would  be  put  to  immediate 
application  ? — Yes,  I  take  it  that  you  mean  in  the  ordinary 
ciomestic  details  of  the  house. 

3169.  Yes  ? — In  addition  to  cooking. 

3170.  Yes,  house  management  generally  and  attending 
to  childi'en  ?— Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  veiy  great 
advantage,  because  in  the  majority  of  the  houses  of  the 
poor  it  is  the  eldest  girl  who  has  perhaps  more  influence 
in  bringing  up  the  children  than  the  mother. 

3171.  Yes.  It  is  from  that  point  of  view  we  advocate 
it.  In  Birmingham  is  it  difficult  to  bring  home  good  milk 
for  the  consumption  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — No. 

3172.  Has  the  municipality  done  anything  to  assist  it  ? 
— Nothing  at  present  at  all.    There  is  a  good  milk  supply. 

3173.  The  health  of  Birmingham  is  good,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  death  rate  is  low. 

3174.  I  presume  the  municipality  there  has  always 
been  wide  awake  ? — The  Health  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  is  very  well  organ- 
ised, and  well  arranged,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention 
to  the  subject  himself. 

3175.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  you  one  question  on  the  general 
issue,  from  your  experience  in  Birmingham.  Birmingham 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  great  centres  of  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  you  have  been  there  some  years  ? — 
Yes. 

3176.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  in  Birmingham 
would  you  say  there  was  anything  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  progressive  physical  deterioration  existed  ? — Yes. 
I  could  not  give  you  figures  to  that  effect. 

3177.  You  think  the  health  of  the  Birmingham  com- 
munity is  not  as  good  as  it  was  ? — I  think  the  general 
health  is  quite  as  good  as  it  was,  but  there  would  probably 
be  a  greater  number  of  rejections  if  physical  examinations 
were  made  of  a  certain  standard. 

3178.  There  would  ?— Yes. 

3179.  Owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions  of  town  life  ? 

 Yes.    I  do  not  think  that  it  is  worse  than  it  was,  because 

the  Factory  Acts  have  improved  the  conditions  of  the 
workers.  There  are  a  large  number  of  factory  workers  ; 
they  have  been  very  much  improved  in  both  sexes.  The 
very  large  employers  of  labour  are  philanthropic  men 
who  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  sani- 
tary and  hygienic  condition  of  their  workers — men  like 
Cadbury,  for  instance,  and  Tangye,  the  great  machinists, 
and  others,  so  that  I  do  not  think,  as  a  whole,  the  health 
is  deteriorating,  although  there  may  be  a  greater  number. 

3180.  You  do  not  think  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  are  permanently  damaged  ? — No. 

3181.  The  number  is  not  more  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

3182.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole,  that  the  condition 
of  things  is  encouraging  ?— Decidedly  so. 

3183.  You  think  there  is  a  greater  pubUc  conscience 
on  this  question  than  there  was  ?— I  think  the  outlook 
for  the  future  is  very  much  better  than  it  has  been  for 


manyye.trspast--with  reference  more  particularly  to  greater 
attention  being  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  a  greater  number 
of  agencies  for  facilitating  and  promoting  the  objects  of 
health,  the  greater  love  for  outdoor  games,  and  a  greater 
sense  of  the  need  for  phyiscal  culture  altogether. 

3184.  We  had  it  suggested  that  want  of  fresh  air  was  a. 
more  potent  cause  of  degeneration  than  either  over- 
crowding or  bad  food — they  lack  open  air  life  ? — With 
regard  to  that,  my  impression  is,  that  there  is  rather  a., 
craze  for  open-air  treatment  at  the  present  daj^ ;  you  are- 
recommended  to  live  on  the  roof,  and  so  on.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  evidence  that  the  physical  condition 
of  people  who  hve  in  the  open  air  is  really  stronger 
than  others.  I  do  not  think  we  have  evidence  that 
farm  labourers,  or  people  who  live  on  the  land,  are  really 
physically  stronger  than  those  who  exercise  a  certain, 
amount  of  care  and  live  in  towns. 

3185.  Under  sanitary  conditions  ? — Yes. 

3180.  (Dr.  Tatimm.)  You  spoke  just  now  of  a  decline 
in  the  general  death  rate  in  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

3187.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether  the  mortality 
amongst  infants  is  decreasing  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say 
with  regard  to  infant  mortality.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
separated  from  the  general  mortality.  I  suppose  it  would 
be,  but  I  have  not  looked  at  it. 

3188.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  mortality 
amongst  illegitimate  children  is  very  considerably  greater 
than  amongst  legitimate  children  ? — No.  I  could  not 
tell  you  that ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  ;  I  could  not  give  you. 
any  figures. 

3189.  If  it  were  represented  to  you  as  a  fact  that  th& 
mortality  amongst  illegitimate  children  is  very  much  greater 
than  amongst  legitimate  children,  it  would  follow  that  the 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  a  population  would 
control  to  some  extent  at  least  the  mortality  of  infants, 
would  it  not  ? — As  a  rule  I  think  it  is  accepted  that  the 
mortahty  of  illegitimate  children  is  greater. 

3190.  It  is  enormously  greater,  and,  that  being  so,  you 
will  allow,  I  think,  that  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
in  a  population  would  be  a  material  factor  ? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly so. 

3191.  Is  the  proportion  of  illegitimacy  high  among  the 
Birmingham  people  ? — No,  not  more  than  the  average. 

3192.  For  a  large  manufacturing  town  ? — That  is  so. 
It  is  always  fairly  high. 

3193.  With  regard  to  distributing  leaflets  amongst  the 
mothers  of  the  poorer  children,  you  were  speaking  of  the 
great  difference  of  opinion  existing  amongst  medical  men 
as  regards  advice  given  as  to  the  feeding  of  infants  ? — Yes. 

3194.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  got  over  by  an  official 
leaflet  being  circulated  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ?— 
Undoubtedly  it  could. 

3195.  Because  he  would  be  responsible  for  what  he 
wrote,  and  would  probably  be  in  touch  with  consulting 
physicians,  like  yourself  and  others,  who  probably  would 
be  able  to  agree  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
by  him.  Still  more  might  be  done  by  calling  attention  to 
the  teaching  in  the  medical  schools.  It  is  a  subject  which 
is  not  taught  thoroughly.  It  is  picked  up  by  degrees,  and 
not  taught  so  systematically  as  it  should  be. 

3196.  Do  you  think  the  system  which  has  been  spoken 
of  here,  and  which  obtains  in  Manchester— the  system  of 
lady  health  visitors — might  be  utilised  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  mothers  ? — The  lady  health  visitors  is  a  very 
good  institution  indeed. 

3197.  (Mr.  Legge.)  I  believe  you  stated  in  your  precis 
that  a  Committee  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London 
has  been  appointed  to  collect  statistics  as  to  the  weight  and 
condition  of  infants  at  birth,  and  their  progress  during  the 
time  they  are  under  observation  at  various  lying-in 
hospitals  or  places  of  confinement  ? — Yes. 

SlfliS.  Are  they  engaged  in  collecting  these  statistics 
now  ? — Yes  ;  but  only  since  I  had  the  intimation  that  this 
inquiry  was  going  on. 

3199.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  results  of  that  inquiry  within  the  next  two  months  or 
Bo  ? — Yes,  up  to  that  point,  because  it  has  already  started 
operations. 
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.  3200.  You  will  not  wait  till  the  conclusion  before  you 
send  us  some  result  ? — No,  there  will  be  no  conclusion 
«xcept  the  number  obtained. 

3201.  Perhaps  you  could  give  your  information  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  statistics  are  got  together  ? — Yes. 
In  two  months  I  should  say  I  could  send  them  to  you. 

3202.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  do  that  ?  —  Yes.  I  will 
give  you  information  from  different  sources.  I  tliink  it 
is  a  point  of  very  great  practical  value,  and  of  much  im- 
portance. It  bears  out  the  opinion  I  expressed  at  the  be- 
giiming. 

3203.  (Colonel  Onslov;.)  You  consider  that  the  majority 
of  children  are  born  healthy  ;  do  you  include  amongst 
these  the  cases  of  children  whose  parents  are  very  syphilitic 
— either  or  both  of  them — or  who  have  mental  infirmities  ? 
— Transmissible  diseases  ? 

3204.  Yes.  These  would  come  out  in  the  infant,  would 
they  not  ? — Many  of  them  would  come  out  at  birth. 
Syphilis  does  not  come  out  for  a  few  days. 

3205.  I  mean  it  would  come  out  during  the  early  stages  ? 
— Yes.  I  make  allowance  for  that  in  the  15  per  cent,  or  so. 
That  makes  85  per  cent,  who  are  born  healthj'. 

3206.  With  regard  to  outdoor  games,  we  have  heard 
•a  great  deal  about  that  to-day  ;  do  you  think  really  the 
lower  class,  especially  in  large  to\vns,  would  themselves 
■go  in  for  outdoor  games  now  ? — No. 

3207.  As  much  as  their  forbears  ch'd  ? — I  do  not  think 
■they  would  do  so  so  much. 

3208.  Thoy  go  to  look  at  others  ? — Yes,  and  do  not 
participate. 

3209.  That  must  be  very  bad  ? — You  will  find  a  crowd 
of  15,000  or  20,000  people  go  to  see,  perhaps,  thirty  players, 
and  then  they  will  go  off  to  drink,  as  a  rule,  although  it  is 
flaid  they  go  quietly  back  home,  having  enjoyed  the  fresh 
air.  Tliat  is  not  so.  In  a  town  like  Birmingham  they 
-will  give  up  their  work  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  witness 
a  football  match.  However  great  the  pressure  of  work 
in  a  particular  factory  may  be,  I  am  told  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  remain  at  work  if  they  want  to  see  a  foot- 
ball jnatch. 

3210.  Regarding  the  prevention  of  mothers  from  work- 
ing in  factories,  in  the  case  of  widows  who  have  to  support 
their  whole  family,  for  instance,  a  woman  might  have 
lost  her  husband  just  before  her  child  was  born — you  would 
make  an  exception  in  their  case  ? — Yes. 

3211.  Who  would  take  charge  of  the  children — the 
pubhc  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  child  ought  to  be  kept.  Then 
it  falls  under  the  care  of  the  parochial  authorities. 

3212.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  pauperising 
of  women  ? — I  do  not  think  they  should  be  pauperised 
in  circumstances  of  misfortune  like  that.  At  the  same 
time  the  parochial  authorities  are  the  proper  people  to 
take  charge  of  the  child  unless  there  is  a  voluntary  agency, 
•which  is  most  places  there  is  not. 

3213.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  You  spoke  of  a  plentiful  milk 
supply  in  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

3214.  Even  in  the  poorer  quarters  ? — Yes. 

3215.  Does  that  come  from  the  surrounding  district  ? — 
Yes,  within  15  or  16  miles. 

3216.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  dairies 
from  which  it  comes  are  in  any  degree  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  medical  officer  of  Birmingham  ? — Yes, 
The  milk  shops  where  it  is  sold  are  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  health  officer. 

3217.  Do  you  know  if  he,  has  any  sort  of  power  what- 
ever with  regard  to  the  farms  where  the  milk  comes 
from  ? — None,  except  that  the  farmer  gives  a  guarantee 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  milk.  It  is  brought  in  in  cans, 
and  a  certificate  of  its  purity  is  given. 

3218.  Have  there  been  any  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever  traceable  to  milk  ? — ^Not  within  recent  years  in 
Birmingham.  ;  ',•'  :■!  ^r--.  :  i  - 

3219.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  much  prosecution  on 
account  of  the  adulteration  of  the  milk  ? — Only  occa- 
sionally. It  is  generally  found  that  the  milk  supply  is 
good. 


'    3220.  You  would  not  infer  from  what  you  know  about  Dr.  Malins. 

the  milk  supply  in  Birmingham  that  the  dairies  from   

which  it  comes  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  filth  and  in- 
sanitation  ? — -I  know  the  surrounding  district  and  I 
should  hardly  believe  such  a  statement. 

3221.  It  would  rather  surprise  you,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  surprise  me  very  much. 

3222.  As  regards  the  difference  of  opinion  among 
medical  men  as  to  the  proper  feeding  of  infants,  of  course 
it  is  of  no  use  sending  round  leaflets  to  other  people 
until  the  proper  method  of  procedure  has  been  settled  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be,  because  the  health  officer  would 
be  able  to  formulate  systematic  rules  which  would  be 
very  few  and  very  simple  because  the  principles  are 
very  few  and  the'  ignorance  is  very  great  with  regard  to 
it. 

3223.  That  is  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  medical 
opinion  you  have  spoken  of,  there  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  agreement  as  to  certain  things  ? — Yes. 

3224.  Which  ought  to  be  brought  home  ?— Yes.  The 
right  principles  are  very  few  in  number  and  might  be  very 
easily  condensed  into  a  few  simple  rules. 

3225.  Such  a  thing  as  milk  ought  not  to  be  replaced 
by  any  substitute  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  ? — That 
is  so.  The  milk  alone  should  be  used  and  not  the  arti- 
ficical  foods,  which  are  an  unknown  quantity  and  which 
are  of  unknown  composition. 

3226.  I  gather  that  some  of  those  foods  are  satisfactory  ? 
— Some  of  them  are  satisfactory,  and  foods  that  are  sold 
under  certain  proprietary  names  such  as  Mellin's  food 
or  Benger's  food  ;  they  are  good  foods.  What  i  alluded 
to  was  the  foods  made  by  chemists  on  their  own  initia- 
tive. 

3227.  But  there  are  many  others  which  are  not  satis- 
factory ? — Many  others. 

3228.  Now  is  there  no  means  of  stopping  the  sale  of 
these  foods  ?  Suppose  a  food  is  sold  as  an  infant's  food 
which  is  known  by  medical  men  not  to  be  a  satisfactory 
food  and  one  which  ■'.^  ill  do  the  infants  harm,  is  there  no 
means  of  stopping  its  sale  ? — None.  Under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  so  because  it 
would  contain  certain  things  which  would  be  advantage- 
ous— the  necessary  elements  of  food.  The  starchy 
materials  which  would  be  disadvantageous  could  not 
be  said  to  be  deleterious  or  poisonous  because  it  was 
sold  as  an  infant's  food  and  i-epresented  to  be  an  infant's 
food.  All  you  could  say  would  be  that  it  was  not  suit- 
able as  food.    You  could  hardly  make  it  penal. 

3229.  It  would  not  come  under  the  Adulteration  Act  ? — 
No.  The  chemist  would  say  that  he  advertised  it  as  an 
infants  food. 

3230.  If  it  were  proved  that  it  was  a  food  that  was  not 
suitable  for  infants  ?  —  There  the  question  of  standard 
comes  in.  You  want  some  uniform  standard  as  to  what 
are  the  right  proportions. 

3231.  Would  not  that  rather  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  have  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
medical  societies  to  go  into  it  thoroughly  ?— I  do  not 
think  the  medical  societies  would  take  the  responsibility 
of  making  the  standard  or  even  the  Education  Department. 
It  would  have  to  be  a  sub-section  or  an  addendum  of  some 
kind  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  I  think. 

3232.  I  am  suggesting  a  Committee  of  research  by 
people  to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly  ? — A  small  com- 
mittee as  to  the  standard  and  uniformity  of  food  supplies 
for  children  would  be  very  valuable. 

3233.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  proper  body 
now  to  appoint  such  a  Committee — perhaps  several  bodies 
might  be  asked  to  take  part  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  and  the  Chemical  Society  would 
be  the  two  bodies  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  could  be  derived. 

3234.  And,  of  course,  it  is  scientific  knowledge  which 
is  wanted,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  kinds  of  food  to  be  used.  The  Medical  Society 
would  be  essentially  practical ;  the  Chemical  Society 
would  give  the  scientific  composition  of  food. 
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Malins.      3235-6.  (Chairman.)  There  is  one  question  with  regard 

  to  milk  supply.    You  are  aware,  probably,  that  by  the 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1875,  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  empowered  to  make  orders  for  the 
registration  of  "  cowkeepers,  dairymen,  etc.,  the  inspec- 
tion of  cattle  in  dairies,  and  prescribing  and  regulating 
the  lighting,  ventilation,  cleaning,  drainage,  and  water 
supply  of  dairies  and  cowsheds,  etc.,  and  securing  the 
cleanliness  of  milk-stores,  milk  shops,  and  vessels,  etc." 
Are  you  aware  whether  the  medical  ofi&cer  in  Birmingham 
ascertains  whether  those  powers  are  in  force  in  the  rural 
districts  from  which  Birmingham  draws  its  milk  supply  ? 
Does  he  take  that  precaution  to  see  that  the  dairies 
from  which  Birmingham  gets  its  supply  of  milk  are 
protected  by  such  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  the 
law  places  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  done  systematically. 

3237.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
local  sanitary  authority  did  satisfy  itself  that  the  milk 
supply  of  big  towns  came  from  a  district  where  such  pre- 
cautions were  taken  ? — Yes.  At  present  aU  that  is  done 
is  to  test  the  milk  occasionally  to  see  that  it  is  right. 

3238.  That  onlj'^  discovers  obvious  facts  ? — Yes,  certain 
obvious  facts  such  as  dilution.    I  think  it  would  be 


advantageous  to  put  those  powers  into  force  systemati- 
cally. 

3239.  They  may  be  enforced,  and  it  would  be  as  well; 
to  find  whether  they  are  or  not,  before  the  town  is  satisfied, 
that  its  milk  supply  is  good  or  not  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

3240.  Have  you  observed  the  effects  of  alcoholism  in 
parents  upon  young  children  ? — Not  physically,  not  their 
physical  development.    It  must  tell  hereditarily,  of  course. 

3241.  It  produces  neurasthenia  ?— Yes,  undoubtedly, 
and  degeneration  of  all  kinds. 

3242.  Have  you  any  of  these  lady  health  visitors  in, 
Birmingham  ? — Yes,  there  are  six  of  them. 

3243.  Are  they  organised  in  cormection  with  the  muni- 
cipality ? — Yes,  undoubtedly.  They  are  appointed  and, 
paid  by  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee. 

3244.  And  do  you  enlist  voluntary  labour  ? — No,  ther& 
is  no  voluntary  labour  in  that. 

3245.  That,  of  course,  is  done  very  largely  in  Man- 
chester ? — Yes. 

3246.  They  are  virtually  sanitary  inspectors  ? — Yes, 
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3247.  [Chairman.)    You  are  a  Member  of  the  Council 
.  Gray,    g^j^^  Treasurer   of   the   Anthropological  Institute  and 

"  Secretary  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  investigation  into  the  physique  of  the 
population  ? — Yes. 

3248.  And  you  have  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  i* 
from  a  sheer  love  of  the  subject  ? — Yes,  for  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years  I  have  been  engaged  along  with  Mr.  Tocher 
in  carrying  out  anthropometric  work  in  Scotland,  and  we 
have  made  some  of  the  largest  surveys  which  have  been 
made  in  the  British  Isles. 

3249.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  I  believe  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  on  the  technical  staff  of  the  Patent  Office. 

3250.  You  have  something  to  say  upon  the  constancy  of 
physical  dimensions  under  normal  conditions,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes.  The  whole  value  of  anthropometric  statistics 
as  a  test  of  physical  deterioration  depends  upon  that.  I 
may  mention  one  or  two  cases  which  are  accepted 
amongst  anthropologists  as  evidence  that  those  dimensions 
are  practically  constant  for  ages  when  there  are  no 
disturbing  influences.  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
memorandum  the  case  of  the  Egyptians.  The  statistical 
investigations  of  Miss  Fawcett  have  shown  that  the 


predynastic  race  discovered  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie 
in  Egypt  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Copts  or  modern 
Egyptians.  Comparison  shows  that  the  change  in  the 
average  dimensions  of  the  head  which  has  taken  place 
among  the  Egyptians,  in  an  interval  estimated  at  8,000 
years,  amounts  to  a  decrease  of  only  3|  per  cent.  in[  the 
length,  and  an  increase  of  only  1^  per  cent,  in  the  breadth.- 
A  similar  comparison  of  the  neolithic  people  of  Sweden  with 
the  modern  population  shows  a  decrease  of  |  per  cent,  in 
the  length,  and  an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  breadth; 
The  interval  in  this  case  is  about  4,000  years.  Knowing 
from  this  and  other  evidence  the  constancy  of  average 
physical  dimensions  for  very  long  periods  of  time,  if  we 
find  a  very  great  decrease  of  dimensions  in  any  population 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  we  naturally  infer  that 
some  abnormal  force  is  at  work  which  is  bringing  about 
this  change  in  the  dimensions. 

3251.  You  have  considered  what  you  conceive  to  be 
the  causes  of  physical  deterioration  ? — Yes. 

3252.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  tell  us  about  the  first 
matter  which  you  have  mentioned,  because  it  does  not 
touch  our  subject,  namely,  the  admixture  with  inferior 
races  ? — I  should  like  to  say  a  little  about  that  because  it 
appears  to  me  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
deterioration  of  the  national  physique. 
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3253.  There  is  not  much  admixture  is  there  ? — In 
certain  places  there  is.- 

3254.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  You  mean  those  people  coming 
into  this  country  ? — Yes,  the  influence  on  the  population 
of  the  immigration  of  degenerate  aliens. 

3255.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  bearing  of  the  law  of 
averages  on  this  question  ? — I  simply  meant  that  the 
addin?  to  the  population  of  a  certain  number  c>f 
degenerates  wouM  reduce  the  average  dimensions  of  the 
population.    That,  of  course,  is  an  arithmetical  axiom. 

3256.  You  have  not  got  that  at  great  length  have  you 
in  your  memorandum  ? — No. 

3257.  {Chairmi~'.)  You  have  fcha  msmorandam  on 
this  subject  before  you,  have  you  not  ?  —Well,  I  have 
slightly  modified  it  by  adding  some  more  evidence.  It  is 
self-evident,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  admixture 
of  an  inferior  race  with  a  superior  race,  even  without 
intermarriage,  will  reduce  the  average  national  physique, 
but  as  long  as  the  inferior  rafie  remains  isolated  the 
evil  can  always  bo  remedied  in  the  last  resort  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  degenerate  aliens.  If,  however, 
the  inferior  race  intermarries  to  any  considerable 
extent  with  the  native  population,  this  remedy  can 
no  longer  be  applied,  and  the  high  position  which  the 
superior  race  has  won  by  ages  of  progressive  ev^olution, 
may,  in  a  few  generations,  be  hopelessly  lost.  The  history 
of  Poland  is  an  awful  example  of  national  ruin  brought 
about  by  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  degenerate  aUens. 
About  600  years  ago  the  Jews  were  invited  to  settle  in 
Poland  at  a  time  when  they  were  cruelly  persecut-ed  in 
every  other  country  in  Europe.  At  that  date  the  Poles 
had  the  high  average  stature  which  the  other  races  of 
Northern  Europe  still  possess.  Poland  now  contains  the 
largest  percentage  of  Jews  and  the  lowest  average  stature 
in  Northern  Europe. 

3258.  That  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  emigration 
into  Poland,  but  we  have  been  told  here  that  the  Jewish 
children  are  to  be  found  among  the  best  types  of  cluldren 
the  country  can  produce  in  the  urban  districts  ?  — Thej' 
may  be  more  intelligent. 

3259.  Yes,  and  physically  they  are  very  much  superior 
to  the  average  British  boys.  What  you  say  may  be  true 
of  Poland  and  scores  of  countries,  but  to  my  mind  it  has 
no  application  to  the  conditions  in  this  countrj'  ? — The 
enquiry  of  Mr.  Jacobs  among  the  Jews  in  the  East  End 
of  London  leads  lo  a  different  conclusion,  namely,  that 
these  Jews  are  three  inches  shorter  than  the  average 
Englishman. 

3260.  (Colonel  Onslmv.)  They  are  shorter  in  stature, 
but  are  they  of  less  bulk  ? — You  mean  less  in  weight  ? 

3261.  And  chest  measurement,  are  they  worse  nourished 
— The  chest  measurement  of  the  Jews  is  very  much  less, 
it  is  very  small. 

3262.  But  that  does  not  coincide  with  the  evidence 
that  we  have  had  ? — That  may  be. 

3263.  (Mr.  Slruthcrs.)  That  coincides  with  one'?  observa- 
tion in  walking  down  Whitechapel,  nameh',  that  the  Jews 
are  undersized  ? — Mr.  Jacobs  has  made  a  most  thorough 
investigation  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  he  has  published 
a  paper  on  the  subject  which  he  read  before  the 
Anthropological  Institute. 

3264.  (Chairmav.)  Will  you  continue  on  that  point  ? 
— With  reference  to  the  recent  proposal  of  the  Government 
to  exclude  the  degenerate  aliens  I  have  suggested  liere  that 
it  is  not  suffici'^nt  to  ask  for  a  passport  of  good  character, 
but  that  an  anthropometric  test  should  be  also  made. 

3265-6.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  admission  to  this 
country  ? — Yes  ;  one  has  to  consider  the  physique  of  the 
nation.  You  may  have  a  good  character  with  a  degen- 
erate physique,  and  the  good  character  would  not  lessen 
the  physical  injury  done  to  the  population  of  the 
country. 

3267.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  second  cause 
of  degeneracy  ?^Unhealthy  environment,  which  consists 
ot  a  great  many  different  elements — deficient  nutriment 
and  want  of  fresh  air,  and  disease,  and  several  influences 
generally  associated  with  town  life.  It  is  a  point  that  has 
been  proved  and  accepted  by  anthropologists  that  de- 
ficiency in  nutriment  and  other  miserable  conditions  of 
life  lead  to  decided  reduction  of  stature  at  least.  No  inves- 
tigations, as  far  as  I  know,  have  been  made  on  the  influence 
of  unhealthy  environment  on  other  dimensions,  but  there 


is  little  doubt  that  the  stature  is  very  much  reduced.  At  Mr.  Gray. 
Limousin,  in  France,  the  population  has  a  stature  of   

3  inches  less  than  the  surrounding  people,  and  yet  it  has 
been  proved  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  environment, 
because  the  cluldren  of  races  living  in  tliis  district,  when 
brought  up  in  more  healthy  regions,  recovered  their 
original  stature,  namely,  that  of  the  surrounding  popiila- 
tion.  The  influence  of  nutriment  on  growth  is  also  shown 
by  the  difference  in  stature  of  Jews  living  in  the  East 
End  and  in  the  West  End  of  London.  The  wealthy  Jews 
of  the  West  End  are  found  to  be  3  inches  taller  than  the 
poor  Jews  in  the  East  End.  The  loss  in  stature  is 
recovered  under  the  influence  of  healthy  surroundings. 
A  third  cause  of  deterioration  is  the  unequal  rate 
of  increase  of  the  superior  as  compared  with  inferior 
classes.  Anything  which  decreases  the  difference  between 
the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  among  the  superior 
classes,  and  increases  this  difference  among  the  lower 
classes  tends  to  produce  a  progressive  deterioration  of 
the  average  national  physique.  The  tendency  of  the  popu- 
lation in  modern  industrial  communities  to  concentrate 
itself  in  large  towns  and  the  increase  of  wealth  appear  to 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  birth-rate  of  the  superior 
classes  and  of  decreasing  the  death-rate  of  the  inferior 
classes.  It  has  been  established  by  taking  a  census  of  the 
size  of  the  famihes  of  the  professional  classes  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  there  has  been  a  great  decrease 
in  the  size  of  their  famihes  within  recent  times,  and  that 
these  intellectual  classes  are  now  barely  reproducing  their 
numbers,  and  the  same  tendency  is  no  doubt  at  work  in 
this  country. 

3268-9.  You  are  not  following  this  memorandum  of. 
yours  ? — Not  quite. 

3270.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessarj'  to  amplify  much  what 
you  have  said  here  ? — Not  with  respect  to  that  point. 

3271.  This  might  go  into  the  evidence  just  as  it  is  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  not  materially  different.  I  have  merely  added, 
one  or  two  illustrations  of  the  arguments. 

3272-3.  You  can  add  that  in  the  proof  ? — I  mention 
the  effect  of  the  Franco-German  War  in  reducing  the- 
physique  of  the  generation  born  during  the  war.  It  was 
found  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  conscripts, 
who  came  up  twenty-one  years  after  the  war  had  to  be 
rejected.  That  wag  explained  by  the  assumption  that 
the  most  vigorous  men  had  gone  to  the  front  and  that 
the  parents  of  the  degenerate  conscripts  of  1891,  were  the 
men  who  were  rejected  in  1870  for  defective  physical 
deterioration. 

3274.  Something  the  same  as  in  the  Napoleonic  wars 
in  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  last  century,  I  suppose  ?  ■ 
— Yes.    These   examples   illustrate  the   danger  which 
results  from  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  superior 
classes  in  a  community. 

3275.  Can  you  tell  us  the  effects  of  emigration  on 
this  point  ? — It  has  been  found  in  Ireland  by  comparing 
statistics  of  emigration  and  statistics  of  insanity,  that 
emigration  is  closely  associated  with  the  percentage  of 
insanity  in  the  population.  As  the  emigration  increases- 
the  percentage  of  insanity  increases,  and  if  the  emigra- 
tion diminishes  the  percentage  of  insanity  also  diminishes,, 
showing  that  one  is  affected  by  the  other. 

3276.  Is  that  owing  to  the  intermarriage  of  the  inferior 
classes  left  behind  ? — Yes.  That  appears  at  least  to  be 
the  most  obvious  explanation,  but  even  though  the  inter- 
mediate train  of  cause  and  effect  is  in  reality  more  com- 
plex, there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  after  analysing  the 
statistics  that  emigration  is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of 
insanity. 

3277.  Now  to  come  to  the  kind  of  statistics  to  prove 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  physical  deterioration, 
what  have  yon  got  to  say  ? — If  the  population  was 
of  uniform  type  throughout  the  whole  country  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  statistical  purposes  to  measure 
a  fairly  large  sample,  say,  2,000  to  3,000,  taken  any- 
where, in  order  to  determine  the  aver  ge  dimensions 
with  sufficient  precision.  But  the  population  of  the 
British  Islands  is  by  no  means  of  this  uniform  type. 
For  instance,  according  to  the  British  Association  Report, 
1883,  average  statures  in  Great  Britain  vary  from  70-14 
inches  in  the  border  counties  of  Scotland  to  66-27  inches  in 
Herts  and  Middlesex.    Here  we  have  a  difference  of  about 

4  inches  ;  aid  a  still  greater  difference  might  be  found 
by   selecting   smaller   districts,    Evidently   in  making 
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Mr.  Gray.    ^  comparison  between  the  dimensions  of  the  population 

.  at  different  dates  we  must  take  our  samples  from  districts 

sj  small  that  there  is  no  sensible  variation  in  the  type 
of  p  ople  to  be  found  within  its  boundaries.  The  Bri  ish 
Association  (1883)  Report  also  shows  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderabb  difference  in  the  average  dimensions  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  population.  The  average  sta  ure, 
for  example,  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
twelve,  at  public  schools,  is  54-93  inches,  whil  ?  of  boys 
of  the  same  age  at  industrial  schools  it  is  only  50-02  inches. 
There  is  thus  a  difference  of  about  5  inches  in  the  average 
stature  of  boys  belonging  to  the  two  extreme  classes 
measured.  The  difference  in  the  stature  of  the  two  ex- 
treme classes  of  adults  is  not  quite  so  great,  being  only 
3i  inches,  but  even  thi?  is  a  very  considerable  difference. 
The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  taking  of  samples  at 
different  dates  for  comparison  is  evident.  The  two 
samples  to  be  compared  must  be  taken  from  a  district 
of  s  ifSciently  limited  area,  and  must  either  contain  the 
true  percentage  of  all  the  different  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, or  separate  samples  should  be  measured  from 
each  class. 

3278.  Do  you  say  "  the  same  percentage  "  ? — I  say  that 
from  the  Census  report  one  would  ascertain  the  percentage 
of  the  different  classes,  and  in  this  way  make  a  true  sample 
of  the  population.  The  rules  to  be  followed,  in  collecting 
statistics  capable  of  proving  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  physical  deterioration  may  be  stated  approximately 
as  follows.  I  have  somewhat  altered  the  memorandumT 
The  whole  country  should  be  divided  into  400  districts  with 
a  population  of  about  100,000  each.  In  thinly  populated 
rural  districts  a  smaller  unit  of  population  may  be  taken, 
while  in  large  towns  a  larger  unit  may  be  taken.  The 
object  is  to  choose  a  district  so  that  the  population  through- 
out the  whole  district  is  practically  homogeneous.  Sam- 
ples of  not  less  than  2,000  (1,000  of  each  sex)  of  each  homo- 
geneous unit  of  the  population  should  be  measured.  In 
the  case  of  children  comparisons  can  only  be  made  between 
children  of  the  same  age.  The  classes  to  which  the 
parents  belong  should  be  noted.  The  measurements  of 
each  district  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  ten  years. 

3279.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  go  over  the  whole 
country  ? — -Yes,  but  not  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be 
spread  over  the  ten  years  so  that  the  staff  of  the  survey  will 
be  continuously  employed.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
measure  the  whole  country  simultaneously.  There  might 
be  some  advantage  in  it,  but  it  would  be  enormously 
expensive,  and  one  could  get  the  same  result  practically 
by  measuring  forty  districts  per  annum,  and  measuring 
them  again  after  an  interval  of  ten  years.  Assuming  that 
any  change  is  progressive,  one  can  ascertain  the  amount 
of  deterioration  that  would  happen  at  any  year  between 
the  two  periods,  so  that  one  could  make  up  the  state  of  the 
whole  country  at  any  particular  date,  simply  by  calculat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  district  from  what  we  know  of  its 
condition  at  the  two  dates,  ten  years  apart.  There  would 
be  very  little  doubt  about  it.  The  other  method  would  be 
very  much  more  expensive.  It  can  be  shown  by  statistical 
theory  that  in  comparing  the  average  stature  of  two  groups 
of  1,000  persons  each,  no  difference  less  than  \  inch  is 
significant  of  a  real  change  of  stature,  and  as  it  may  be 
desirable  to  detect  a  change  of  that  amount,  in  ten  years 
a  sample  of  at  least  2,000,  (1,000  of  each  sex)  should  be 
measured. 

3280.  I  should  like  to  hear  you  explain  briefly  what 
the  British  Association  Committee  did  ? — Yes.  Between 
1878  and  1883,  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association  col- 
lected statistics  of  stature  and  weight  of  53,000  persons 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  8,585  of  which  were  adult  males. 
The  distribution  of  the  adult  males  was  as  follows  :  Eng- 
land 6,194 ;  Scotland  1,304  ;  Wales,  741  ;  Ireland,  346. 
The  adult  material  was  classified  independently  (1)  accord- 
ing to  classes,  and  (2)  according  to  counties  or  groups  of 
counties.  But  in  no  case  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  both 
the  class  and  the  locahty  of  a  given  group,  a  condition 
which  is  essential  to  making  a  comparison  with  measure- 
ments taken  at  a  later  date. 

3281.  Will  you  mention  any  cases  in  which  comparisons 
can  be  made  between  the  1883  measurements  of  the 
British  Association  and  measurements  made  at  a  later 
date  ? — There  are  only  three  cases  in  which  more  or  less 
legitimate  comparisons  can  be  made.  The  first  case 
relates  to  the  popuatilon  of  the  N.E.  counties  of 
Scotland.  In  the  1883  Report  the  average  stature  is 
friven  as  68-04  inches ;  in  1895-97  measurements  made 


by  Mr.  Tocher  and  myself  in  Aberdeenshire  gave  an  aver- 
age stature  of  68-02.  There  is  evidently  no  significant 
difference  between  these  two  averages,  and  we  may  say 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  average  stature  of 
the  people  in  this  district,  provided  the  same  classes  were 
measured  on  both  occasions,  which,  however,  is  not  quite 
certain.  The  second  case  relates  to  the  boys  at  Marl- 
borough College.  Measurements  have  been  made  of  the 
stature  of  these  boys  since  1874.  The  British  Association 
Report  gives  the  average  stature  in  the  period  1874-78 
of  these  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  15  as  61-4 
inches.  From  figures  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Mr. 
Meyrick  I  find  that  the  average  stature  in  the  period 
1899-1902  was  61-96  inches.  This  means  anincrease  of  -56 
inches,  and  since  this  difference  would  occur  only  three 
times  out  of  a  1,000  among  pairs  of  samples  drawn  from 
homogeneous  material,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
there  has  been  a  small  increase  of  stature  among  the 
professional  and  upper  middle  classes  from  which  the 
Marlborough  College  boys  are  drawn.  The  third  case 
relates  to  the  population  of  the  west  of  Ireland.  The 
British  Association  Report  gives  the  average  of  a  sample 
taken  from  Connaught  as  68-72  inches ;  and  recent 
measurements  made  by  Cunningham,  Haddon  and 
Browne  give  an  average  stature  of  67-41  inches  among 
certain  groups  of  people  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland; 
Statistical  analysis  shows  that  this  difference  means  a 
real  deterioration  of  stature,  but  there  is  strong  reason 
for  suspecting  that  the  same  class  of  people  was  not 
measured  on  both  occasions,  and  for  this  reason  deteriora- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  be  proved  with  anything  like 
certainty.- 

3282.  There  is  a  list  of  measurements  in  your  memoran- 
dum we  will  put  into  the  appendix  without  troubUng  to  go 
through  that.  But  what  do  you  consider  the  effect  of  the 
measurements  of  Dr.  Hay  and  Dr.  Mackenzie,  because 
they  are  the  most  recent,  and  they  were  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Scottish  Physical  Education  Commission  ? 
— The  measurements  of  Hay  and  Mackenzie  are  of  great 
value  in  showing  the  effect  of  insufficient  nutriment  and 
insanitary  dwellings  upon  the  stature  of  the  child  ?  j^. 

3283.  They  have  only  examined  600  ? — Six  hundred  in 
Edinburgh  and  600  in  Aberdeen. 

3284.  Is  that  enough  on  which  to  base  any  accurate 
conclusions  ? — It  was  enough  to  show  a  real  difference  of 
stature,  because  the  difference  between  the  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen  children  was  considerable,- 

3285;  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say  about  that 
matter  ? — The  average  stature  of  the  Edinburgh  child 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  was  found  to  be  two 
inches  less  than  the  corresponding  Aberdeen  child; 
Statistical  analysis  shows  that  this  means  a  real  in- 
feriority in  the  stature  of  the  Edinburgh  children 
measured.  The  Report  shows  that  the  environment  was 
much  more  favourable  in  Aberdeen  and  makes  it  pro- 
bable tbat  this  had  something  to  do  with  the  difference. 

3286.  There  was  no  racial  difference  to  account  for  that  ? 
— Not  as  far  as  we  know.  The  head  measurements  are  the 
same.  But  that  is  a  presumption ;  it  is  not  necessarily 
the  Same  race  with  the  same  head  measurements; 

3287;  But  what  is  known  anthropologically  of  the 
Lothians  and  Aberdeen  ;  would  you  say  that  they  were 
identical  in  race  ? — They  are  not  identical.  We  know  very 
little  about  it,  but  so  far  as  we  know  they  have  different 
dimensions; 

3288.  Are  the  Lothians  the  larger  or  the  smaller  raoe  ? — 
The  Lothians,  according  to  Beddoe,  have  a  higher  stature 
than  Aberdeenshire. 

3289.  And  that  implies  a  greater  deterioration  than  the 
bare  fact  would  seem  to  show  ? — Yes,  it  would,  if  all  the 
children  measured  in  Edinburgh  were  really  Lothian 
children.  But  I  have  been  informed  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  children  in  the  Edinburgh  slums  are  Irish 
children,  and  the  stature  of  these  children  might  be  less 
than  that  of  the  natives.  The  published  statistics  do 
not  enable  us  to  calculate  exactly  what  difference  between 
the  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  samples  measured,  would 
be  significant  of  a  real  difference,  because  the  deviation 
from  the  average  is  not  given.  But  I  have  assumed 
that  the  deviation  is  the  same  as  in  similar  groups  of 
children  in  other  schools,  and  on  this  assumption  it 
appears  that  the  children  in  those  Edinburgh  schools  are 
certainly  of  lower  stature  than  the  children  of  the  same 
age  in  Aberdeenj 
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3290.  Certainly  that  seems  to  be  so  ? — But  I  mean  that 
these  differences  might  be  due  to  sampling.  It  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  were  really  of  less  stature 
except  where  the  difference  exceeded  a  certain  amount. 

3291.  Did  they  take  large  enough  samples,  do  you 
think  ?— Yes. 

3292.  And  was  the  basis  of  their  system  of  selection 
intelligent  enough  to  avoid  error  on  that  account  ? — I 
think  it  was; 

3293.  We  shall  have  Dr.  Mackenzie  here  to  give  evidence. 
Now  will  you  go  on  with  your  memorandum  ? — Some 
of  the  other  conclusions  on  the  Report  on  Physical 
Training  are  not,  I  think,  justified  by  the  statistics. 
For  instance,  it  is  said  that  they  prove  that  the  west  end 
schools  of  Edinburgh  showed  superior  physique  to  the  east 
end,  but  the  statistics  given  are  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  point.  The  numbers  measured  were  far  too 
small,  and  the  difference  found  might  have  occurred 
between  two  samples  taken  from  a  uniform  material.  I 
do  not  Say  that  the  conclusions  are  not  right,  but  the 
statistics  do  not  prove  that  they  are  right. 

^  3294  The  statistics  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  point 
you  think  ? — Quite  so,  and  I  think  that  in  several  other 
cases  where  the  conclusions  on  stiict  examination  are 
found  not  to  be  proved  by  the  statistics.  It  is  only  in 
this  one  case  of  the  difference  of  stature  between  Aber- 
deen and  Edinburgh  children  that  I  find  the  conclusion 
is  justified  by  statistical  analysis.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  of  the  a\ailable  statistics,  the  only 
more  or  less  legitimate  conclusions  we  can  come  to  on 
physical  deterioration  in  the  British  Isles  are :  The 
physique  of  the  population  of  the  slums  of  large  towns 
like  Edinburgh  has  deteriorated ;  the  physique  of  rural 
population  of  the  N.E.  counties  of  Scotland  has  not 
changed  within  the  last  20  ye^rs;  the  physiqiie  of  the 
professional  and  upper  middle  classes  in  England  has 
improved  within  the  last  25  years;  the  physique  of  the 
population  of  the  west  of  Ireland  has  deteriorated. 

3295.  I  thought  there  was  a  different  conclusion  to 
that  ?— No. 

3296.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  in  this  case  that  the 
racial  type  of  that  part  of  Ireland  was  the  same  in  both 
cases  ? — That  is  quite  right. 

3297.  That  is  what  you  assume  ? — I  take  it  from  the 
statistical  point  of  view.  I  go  on  to  explain  that  the 
material  might  not  be  the  same  and  that  of  course 
weakens  the  conclusion. 

3298.  Besides,  the  number  was  very  small,  so  that  the 
200  adult  males  given  there  would  not  help  us  ? — That  is 
also  an  objection. 

3299.  We  should  like  to  hear  your  general  conclusions 
before  we  go  any  further  ? — The  only  possible  way,  in  my 
opinion,  of  determining  the  existence  or  non-existenca  of 
deterioration  of  the  national  physique  is  by  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  permanent  Anthropometric  Bureau  to  carry 
out  continuously  an  anthropometric  survey  of  the  whole 
population  on  the  Unes  which  I  have  already  indicated. 
Then  I  come  to  a  general  discussion  of  this  scheme.  May 
I  go  on  ? 

3300.  Yes,  please  ? — It  is  not  quite  the  same  as  you 
have  before  you.  I  have,  in  some  details,  altered  the 
scheme.!  submitted  in  my  original  memorandum. 

3301.  This  scheme  which  you  have  here  is  the  same  as 
explained  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  practically 
the  same.  I  have  made  some  slight  alterations 
in  the  statistics.  According  to  this  scheme  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  divided  into  400  districts  each  con- 
taining on  an  average  100,000  persons.  The  school 
children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  number  about 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  population.  There  would  thus  be 
in  each  district  5,000  infants  under  school  age,  70,000 
adults  over  eighteen  years,  and  25,000  school  children. 
As  I  have  already  explained,  it  is  necessary  for  statistical 
reasons  to  measure  a  sample  of  about  2,000  (1,000  of  each 
sex)  in  each  homogeneous  group.  This  requires  that 
samples  of  the  children  be  taken  from  age  groups  extend- 
ing over  one  year.  As  there  are  thirteen  groups  in  the 
school  period  the  average  size  of  the  sample  in  each  age 
group  will  be  just  under  2,000.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  measure  the  whole  of  the  school  children  ia  each 
district  in  order  to  get  sufficient  samples  for  every  age 
group  of  one  year.    The  infants  imder  school  age  may 


be  left  out  of  account  i;i  this  estimate,  as  tney  would  be  " 
rather  difficult  to  get  at.    It  would  be  possible  to  get  the 
parents,  in  many  cases,  to  carry  out  measurements  of 
this  class.    With  reference  to  the  adults  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  measure  a  sample  of  2,000,  that  is  1,000  of  each 
sex  in  each  district.    To  sum  up,  it  will  b3  necessary  to 
measure  every  ten  years,  in  each  district,  25,050  school 
children  and  2,000  adults.    As  there  are  400  districts  to  be 
measured  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  the  total  number  of  the 
population  to  be  measured  in  that  period  will  be  10,000,000 
schDol  children  and  800,000  adults.    The  number  to  be 
measured  per  annum  will  be  1,000,000  school  children  and 
80,000  adults.    That  h  to  say  one-tenth  will  be  msasared 
every  year.    Each  surveyor  or  measurer  could,  I  believe, 
when  thoroughly  expert  measure  about  180  school  chil- 
dren per  day.     The  number  measured  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  number  of  characteristics  to  be  noted.  I 
have  assumed  that  length   breadth  and  height  of  head, 
chest,  stature,  and  weight  are  measured.    The  two  latter 
dimensions  could  be  taken  by  the  teache:  w  io  would  also 
do  the  recording.    With  this  arrangement  from  thirty  to 
forty  children  could,  I  think,  be  measured  per  hour,  judging 
from  my  own  experience.    That  would  mean  180  scholars 
measured  per  day  and  would  amount  in  a  year  of  250  work- 
ing days  to  45,000  measured  per  annum.    Since  it  is  neces- 
sary to  measure  1,000,000  scholars  per  annum  this  would 
mean  that  twenty-two  surveyors  would  be  required  to  mea- 
sure the  school  children.    As  adults  would  be  more  difficult 
to  get  at  probably  not  more  than  fifty  could  be  measured 
per  day  ;  this  amounts  in  a  year  of  250  vv^orking  days  to 
12,.500.    Since  80,000  adults  have  to  be  measured  per 
annum  this  would  imply  that  seven  surveyors  will  be 
required  to  measure  the  adults.    We  may  estinate, 
therefore,  that  approximately  thirty  surveyors  will  be 
required  to  measure  sufficient  samples  of  the  whole  p  pulia- 
tion.   In  my  former  estimate,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  only  twent}'  surveyors  would  be  required,  but  in  that 
estimate  I  assumed  that  only  three  head  dimensions 
and  stature  would  be  measured.    Professor  Cunningham 
thinks  it  desirable  that  more  measurements  and  certain 
observations  on  eyesight,  etc.,  should  be  made.    I  quite 
agree  with  hi.n  that  the  results  obtained  by  these  additional 
measurements  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  and  they 
could  easily  be  made  by  a  small  addition  to  the  number  of 
surveyors.    The  employment  of  school  teachers,  medical 
men,  factory  inspectors,  or  the  like  to  make  measurements, 
instead  of  a  permanent  staff  of  surveyors  has  been  sug- 
gested.   Since  I  sent  in  my  first  memorandum  I  have 
changed  my  opinion  upon  this  subject.    I  have  made  an 
approximate  calculation  of  the  comparative  cost  of  these 
two  methods  of  carrying  out  t  le  survey,  and  I  find  that  the 
employment  of  a  large  body  of  teachers  or  government 
officials  to  carry  out  the  survey  as  an  addition  to  their 
present  duties  would  cost  several  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  more  than  a  permanent  staff  of  surveyors.  The 
following  considerations  will  explain  this  jjoint : — 1.  The 
number  of  teachers,  etc.,  employed  would  be  at  least  100 
times  greater  than  the  number  of  a  permanent  staff.  2. 
This  implies  a  great  additional  cost  for  instruments  (about 
ten  times  as  much).     3.  The  cost  of  training  so  large  a 
number  of  teachers  will  be  very  great  as  they  will  have  to 
be  brought  to  London,  Edinburgh  and  DubHn,  and  kept 
for  several  days  till  they  are  trained.    4.  The  most  seriouv 
objection,  however,  is  that  the  measurements  could  never 
be  so  accurate  and  uniform  as  those  made  by  a  small 
permanent  staff  continually  employed  at  measurement 
and  constantly  checked  by  the  instructors. 

3302.  If  you  simplify  the  measurement  so  far  as  the 
children  are  concerned,  could  not  outsiders  be  taught  to 
do  it  without  much  trouble  ? — If  one  includes  head 
measurement  it  would  be  difficult  for  outsiders,  but, 
stature  and  weight  could  be  done  by  them. 

3303.  (Colonel  Fox.)  The  chest  measurement  would 
be  the  most  difficult,  would  it  not  ? — ^Yes.  I  imagine  that 
the  chest  measurement  would  be  most  difficult.  The 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  children  to  inhale  and  exhale  to 
the  full  extent. 

3304.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  train  outsiders  to 
take  the  head  ? — I  have  trained  a  number  of  persons 
to  measure  the  head  and  I  find  that  it  takes  several  hours 
before  I  get  them  to  make  a  correct  measurement.  It 
looks  a  small  matter,  but  it  requires  some  skill.  I  should 
not  rely  upon  the  teacher.  It  takes  two  or  three  hours 
for  people  of  intelligence,  and  in  many  cases  a  great 
deal  longer. 


Mr.  Gray. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Gray.       3305.  How  is  the  head  measured  ? — We  do  it  with  the 

 callipers.    We  do  not  measure  the  circumference  but  the 

length  from  the  glabella  to  the  extreme  point  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  the  maximum  width. 

3306.  You  get  the  maximum  diameter  ? — -Yes,  in  both 
cases,  and  they  can  be  measured  very  exactly — within  a 
millimeter  with  practice.  But  those  who  are  not  skilled 
might  vary  three  millimeters.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
case  of  warders  who  measured  criminals  for  the  police  that 
the  average  variation  was  three  millimeters,  although  these 
people  were  instructed. 

3307-  I  conclude  that  they  would  go  on  until  they 
ascertained  the  maximum  measurement  ? — Yes.  You 
put  the  calhpers  down  so  (indicating). 

3308.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  remove  the  hair  in  the  case 
of  those  with  thick  hair  ? — In  the  case  of  boys  the  points  of 
the  callipers  go  through  the  hair,  so  that  the  thickness  of 
the  hair  makes  practically  no  difference.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  girls  where  the  hair  is  tied  up,  it  would  have  to  be 
let  down. 

3309.  (Colonel  Fox.)  In  measuring  the  chest,  do  you 
aise  callipers  ? — .No,  only  the  tape. 

3310.  In  Sweden  they  use  the  callipers  measuring  from 
-the  sternum  breast  to  the  spine.  This  is  done  because 
they  find  that  it  does  not  bring  in  the  muscle  ? — Yes. 

3311.  It  is  more  easy  in  the  case  of  a  child  than  a  man  ? 
— Mr.  Maybrick,  of  Marlborough  College,  condemns  the 

chest  measurement  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  exact  measurements. 

3312.  (Chairman.)  Why  do  you  propose  to  include 
those  measurements  ? — ^Well,  Professor  Cunningham 
thinks  that  it  is  very  important,  as  it  shows  vital  capacity 
I  am  giving  these  more  in  deference  to  his  opionin  than 
from  the  anatomical  point  of  view. 

3313.  (Colonel  Fox.)  As  to  the  weight,  would  not  you 
make  a  note  as  to  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  hair  and  eye- 
sight ?  You  would  notice  very  much  vitality  in  those, 
would  you  not  That  would  be  all  useful.  But  then 
the  scheme  becomes  so  expensive  ;  one  must  restrict  one- 
self to  the  most  essential  things.  But  a  good  many  of 
those  things  may  be  noted  without  much  extra  time  being 
taken  up. 

3314.  Dr.  Kerr  puts  down  those  things  in  the  enquiry 
into  London  School  Board  children  ?— Yes ;  but  if  you  go 
iar  in  that  direction  you  would  have  to  employ  a  medical 
■^expert. 

3315.  But  you  are  suggesting  that  ?— No. 

3316.  Not  for  those  annual  measurements  ? — No,  not 
the  employment  of  medical  men,  but  simply  men  trained 
to  measure.  That  would  be  much  simpler  than  a  medical 
examination.  I  think  it  most  essential  to  employ  perma- 
nent surveyors,  because  where  they  are  only  trained  as  a 
teacher  would  be,  for  instance,  to  measure  a  school  once  in 
"ten  years,  the  measurement  would  not  be  so  efficient. 

3317.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  in  drawing  up  those 
statistics  to  confine  yoursell  to  the  same  district  and  the 
same  class  of  children  ;  otherwise  you  might  bring  in  race. 

 That  is  what  I  propose,  that  the  country  should  be 

divided  into  four  hundred  districts,  and  to  measure  each 
district,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  you  compare  the 
same  districts ;  if  there  was  a  great  difference  in  one  dis- 
trict there  must  be  some  cause  for  the  difference. 
Besides,  continual  practice  in  measurements  increases 
the  accuracy,  and  also  increases  the  rapidity  in  taking 
the  measurements.  I  know  from  experience  from  con- 
tinued practice  in  measuring  that  you  can  measure  two  or 
three  as  fast  as  another  person  who  has  not  had  experience, 
so  that  that  would  be  a  matter  of  economy.  Of  course  a 
few  teachers  and  inspectors,  who  showed  interest  and 
aptitude,  could  be  taught  by  permanent  surveyors  who 
visited  the  schools,  and  these  teachers  could  make  mea- 
surements more  frequently,  perhaps  once  a  year  in  the 
same  schools.  That  would  not  involve  the  bringing  up 
of  the  teachers  to  a  centre  to  be  trained. 

3318.  (Chairman.)  This  seems  to  be  very  good,  but  it 
does  not  deviate  from  what  you  said  in  starting  ?— Well,  at 
first  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  employ  teachers 
to  measure  the  school  children  but  I  found  on  going  into 
the  figures  further  that  it  would  be  much  more  expensive. 

3319-20.  And  that  is  why  you  have  modified  it  ?— 
Yes. 


3321.  Weil,  will  you  proceed  with  your  remarks  ? — I 
was  going  to  read  this  memorandum  on  the  constitution 
of  the  staff,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  I  have 
already  submitted  to  you. 

3322.  Well,  will  you  kindly  let  us  know  how  that  should 
be  constituted? — The  staff  should  consist,  in  the  first  place, 
of  a  Consultative  Committee  consisting  of  three  leading 
anatomists, who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  anthro- 
pometry, one  residing  in  England,  one  in  Scotland,  and 
one  in  Ireland  ;  the  appointments  to  be  honorary,  without 
salary.  The  director  to  be  an  official  with  experience  in 
organising  and  carrying  out  anthropometric  surveys, 
with  a  special  knowlege  of  the  latest  methods  of  dealing, 
with  anthropometric  statistics.  He  should  also  have 
administrative  ability  sufficient  for  the  management  of  the 
permanent  staff.  His  duties  will  be  to  determine,  in 
consultation  with  the  Consultative  Committee,  what  dimen- 
sions are  to  be  measured,  and  also  the  general  scheme  of 
the  survey.  When  this  has  been  determined,  it  will  be  his 
duty  to  organise  and  carry  out  the  survey,  by  giving  th^ 
necessary  instructions  to  the  heads  of  the  surveying  and 
statistical  departments.  The  deputy  director  should  be  an 
anatomist  with  special  knowledge  of  anthropometry.  His 
duties  will  be  to  superintend  the  chief  surveyor  with 
respect  to  measurements,  and  also  to  see  that  the  instruc- 
tors give  uniform  instruction  as  regards  dimensions 
measured,  and  methods  of  measurement.  In  the  absence 
of  the  director,  the  deputy  director  will  take  his  place  and 
perform  his  duties.  I  have  here  an  estimate  of  cost  of  an 
anthropometrical  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  carried 
out  wholly  by  a  permanent  staff.  The  chief  surveyor  will 
superintend  the  surveyors.  He  must  be  a  person  with  tact 
and  experience  in  carrying  out  surveys  in  the  field.  He 
will  assign  to  each  surveyor  the  district  where  he  will 
measure,  and  he  will,  by  frequent  visits  to  the  surveyors, 
ascertain  that  the  work  is  being  efficiently  and  accurately 
carried  out.  He  will  also  carry  on  negotiations  necessary 
to  obtain  consent  to  measure.  The  superintendent  of  the 
statistical  department  must  be  a  person  acquainted  with 
the  latest  methods  of  statistical  analysis  as  applied  to 
anthropometry.  His  duty  will  be  to  superintend  the 
statistical  computers,  to  instruct  them  what  calculations 
they  are  to  carry  out  in  order  to  calculate  the  necessary 
statistical  constants.  He  will  have  to  see  that  maps  are 
made  to  show  the  geographical  distribution  of  physical 
characteristics  and  also  curves,  etc.,  to  show  the  distribu- 
tion of  characteristics  in  each  district.  Also  to  determine 
at  intervals  of  ten  years  whether  there  has  been  any  change 
in  the  physique  in  any  district,  and  work  out  correlations 
with  circumstances  which  might  influence  physique  to 
determine  causes  of  change.  The  instructors  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  anthropometry.  They 
should  preferably  be  assistants  to  professors  of  anatomy 
in  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  in  medical  schools 
having  anthropometrical  laboratories  attached — the  in- 
structors in  London  would  use  the  national  laboratory. 
Their  duties  would  be  to  instruct  the  surveyors.  They 
would  receive  a  fee  for  each  surveyor  they  instructed. 
If  teachers  were  employed  to  make  measurements,  the 
instructors  would  be  so  fully  occupied  in  training  the 
teachers,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  them  a  salary. 

3323.  You  do  not  suggest  that  now  ? — No,  I  say  they 
might  be  paid  a  fee,  as  there  are  only  thirty  surveyors; 

3324.  It  would  not  take  long  if  you  gave  us  that  part 
of  your  memorandum  ? — No.  The  surveyors  must  be 
accurate  and  reliable  manipulators  capable  of  being  taught 
by  the  instructors  to  make  the  necessary  anthropometric 
measurements.  Their  duties  will  be  to  go  to  districts  as 
directed  by  the  chief  surveyor,  and  to  carry  out  measure- 
ments as  he  directs.  About  one  half  of  the  surveyors 
should  be  ladies  to  measure  school  girls  and  female  adults; 
The  statistical  computers  will  have  to  be  accurate  and 
reliable  arithmeticians,  preferably  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  mathematics  of  statistics. 

3325-8.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost 
of  this — Yes,  I  have  drawn  up  a  scheme  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Geological  Survey. 

3329.  What  was  the  total  ? — The  total  amount  of  salaries 
woixld  be  a  minimum  of  £11,000  and  a  maximum  of  £14,000, 
The  amount  for  the  Geological  Survey  is  at  present  about 
£20,000.    That  is  a  rough  estimate. 

3330.  What  salary  would  you  suggest  the  surveyors 
should  receive  ? — I  have  suggested  the  surveyors  should 
receive  from  £200  to  £300.    I  assume  the  salary  would 
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be  the  same  as  for  factory  inspectors  of  the  third  class. 
But  of  course  that  is  approximate.  One  can  get  men 
without  very  much  education  who  are  skilful. 

3331.  You  would  employ  a  man  locally  ?— Well,  as  they 
do  in  the  Geological  Survey  ;  they  would  be  sent  out  to  the 
district  until  they  had  completed  the  measurements,  and 
there  would  be  very  httle  in  the  way  of  traveUing  expenses 
because  they  would  go  round  their  districts  in  ten  years, 
and  the  travelling  expenses  would  not  be  much. 

3332.  And  your  director  and  deputy  director,  what 
should  they  be  paid  ?— Director,  £850  to  £1,000  ;  deputy 
director,  £750  to  £850;  chief  surveyor,  £600  to  £700; 
superintendent  of  statistical  department,  £500  to  £600  ; 
three  instructors  in  anthropometry  (one  in  London,  one 
in  Edinburgh  and  one  in  DubHn),  fees ;  twenty  sur- 
vevors  ( twelve  male,  eight  female),  each  £200  to  £300 ; 
twenty  statistical  computers,  £200  to  £300  ;  record  keeper, 
£150  to  £200;  correspondence  clerk,  £150  to  £200;  typist, 
£75  to  £100 ;  and  messenger,  £75.  Total  amount  of 
salaries:  minimum  £11,340  ;  maximum  £14,975.  I  also 
estimate :1  the  cost  of  the  sets  of  instruments. 

3333.  And  you  think  that  200  sets  of  instruments  is  the 
number  that  would  be  required  ?— Of  course,  if  you  have 
thirty  surveyors  you  would  only  require  thirty  sets  ;  if  you 
employ  teachers  you  want  ten  times  as  many. 

3334.  And  a  set  of  instruments  would  cost  each  £8 — 
that  is  £240.  There  is  not  much  wear  and  tear  of  instru- 
ments, is  there  ? — No.  They  would  last  ten  or  twenty 
years.  The  set  includes  samples  of  hair  colours  and  eye 
colours.  These  are  necessary  to  note  pigmentation  in 
order  to  determiiie  what  races  the  people  belong  to. 

3335.  Have  you  anything  more  to  suggest  ?— In  connec- 
tion with  the  advantages  from  the  survey,  do  you  mean  ? 

3336.  We  should  like  to  know  what  results  favourable 
to  public  health  would  follow  ? — There  are  are  one  or  two. 
Our  position  among  civihsed  nations  in  peace  and  war 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  high  average  physique. 
The  greatest  mental  endowments  have  been  shown  to  be 
associated  with  the  classes  having  the  highest  average 
physique.  The  statistics  collected  by  an  anthropometric 
bureau  would  supply  exact  knowledge  of  the  physique  of 
the  whole  population.  If  deterioration  was  taking  place 
in  any  section  of  the  population  it  would  be  immediately 
detected  ;  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  could  be  investi- 
gated and  in  many  cases  removed.  Where  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  remedy  the  evil,  public  opinion  would  be 
influenced  with  beneficial  results.  I  made  an  extract 
here  from  an  article  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  which 
appears  in  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica. 

3337.  Is  that  with  regard  to  its  scientific  value  ? — Its 
value  to  the  State.  He  says  in  short  that  the  statesman 
should  be  able  to  tell  whether  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence 
we  shall  be  as  strong  and  active  as  a  nation  as  we  have 
been  in  the  past ;  and  also,  for  example,  what  are  the 
effects  of  urban  life,  preserved  foods,  and  universally  used 
drugs  ?  This  can  only  be  done  by  an  anthropometric 
census  taken  at  intervals.  From  this  census  we  should 
also  learn  the  effects  of  trades  on  physique  ;  the  district 
where  special  physical  and  mental  aptitudes  are  to  be 
found,  a,nd  thus  direct  the  establishment  of  schools.  We 
may  attempt  to  remedy  wrongly  an  admitted  national 
failure  through  ignorance  of  its  source.  I  have  also  notes 
of  what  has  been  done  in  other  countries. 

3338.  What  has  been  done  there  ? — No  country  has 
carried  out  an  anthropometric  survey  anything  like  so 
accurate  and  complete  as  the  survey  which  I  have  just 
sketched  out.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  survey  is 
that  carried  out  by  the  Government  of  India  in  connection 
with  the  last  census.  Complete  pigmentation  surveys 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  state  in  Germany,  Austria, 
S-svitzerland,  and  Belgium.  Large  numbers  of  persons, 
chiefly  conscripts,  have  been  measured  in  France,  Alsace, 
Lorraine,  Baden,  Wurtenburg,  and  Bavaria.  Very  ex- 
tensive measurements  of  conscripts  have  also  been  made 
in  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  German  Anthropological 
Society  has  quite  recently  appointed  a  commission  to 
carry  out  a  survey  very  similar  to  that  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  you,  but  not  quite  so  complete.  They  propose 
to  measure  from  1,000,000  to  1,-500,000  of  conscripts,  but 
no  female  adults  or  school  children.  One  of  their  objects 
is  to  detect  physical  deterioration,  and  they  propose  to 
repeat  their  measurements  at  intervals  of  ten  years. 

3339.  Are  any  of  these  investigations  which  are  carried 
out  investigations  of  the  Government^  of  those  countries  ? 
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— The  pigmentation  survey  of  Germany,  which  was  made    Mr.  Gray, 

about  1874,  was  carried  out  under  the  Government.  It  

was  recommended  by  the  anthropologists. 

3340.  But  as  to  the  examination  of  these  conscripts, 
has  it  been  done  by  scientists  ? — In  Baden  the  mecisure- 
ments  were  carried  out  by  scientists,  and  the  scheme  was 
financed  partly  by  the  Government  and  partly  by  the 
Anthropological  Societ}'.  In  Sweden  the  measurements 
were  made  by  Professor  Retzius  and  his  colleagues  ;  lie 
may  have  got  some  financial  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  United  States  there  is  a  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
supported  by  the  Government,  but  it  merely  collects  in- 
formation about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians, 
it  does  not  measure  them. 

3341.  Does  that  conclude  the  evidence  you  intended 
to  give  ? — That  is  all. 

3342.  {Dr.  Tathatn.)  In  your  experience  is  there  any- 
thing like  general  progressive  deterioration  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — 1  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that. 

3343.  Progressive  ? — There  are  no  statistics  which  would 
enable  anyone  to  prove  that  there  is  a  progressive  deteriora- 
tion of  the  whole  population ;  one  can  only  guess.  Wliat 
statistics  we  have  seem  to  show  some  slight  improvement 
in  the  professional  classes  and  a  deterioration  in  the  lower 
classes.  I  strongly  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deteriora- 
tion amongst  the  manufacturing  classes  in  large  towns 
and  amongst  the  poorer  population  in  slum  districts  in 
towns. 

3344.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  deteri- 
oration amongst  the  country-bred  people  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  there  is. 

3345.  Do  you  think  when  country  people  migrate 
to  the  towns,  that  they  deteriorate  because  of  that  migra- 
tion ? — I  think  so. 

3346.  Do  you  think  there  is  good  evidence  of  that  ? — 
One  can  only  say  all  the  evidence  we  have  points  in  that 
direction.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  absolutely  proved ;  seeing 
that  we  have  not  got  extensive  measurements  of  the  two 
districts,  one  cannot  be  certain.  I  have  myself  personally 
measured  about  100  persons  drawn  from  all  the  different 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  some  from  Ireland. 
These  are  people  I  have  met  in  London ;  and  I  find  that 
the  smallest  heads  in  England  are  those  to  be  found  in 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ; 
the  largest  heads  are  to  be  found  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  and  also  in  the  North  of  England.  But  my 
numbers  were  so  small  tha  1 1  cannot  say  that  it  is  proved 
— it  is  a  probable  conclusion,  I  consider. 

3347.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  probable  detei  (ora- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  children  by  an  influx  of  Irish 
children  ? — Yes.- 

3348.  I  understood  you  to  say  so  ? — Yes. 

3349.  Do  you  think  that  in  any  other  cities  besides 
Edinburgh  the  same  tiling  is  taking  place  ? — Do  you 
mean  the  influx  of  Irish  children  ? 

3350.  Yes  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  very  large  influx  into  cer- 
tain towns. 

3351.  In  Glasgow  for  instance  ? — In  Glasgow  and  the 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  very  large  Irish  population  settled  there 

3352.  The  Irish  people  coming  from  the  Irish  towns 
or  from  the  country,  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  ? — I  am 
not  quite  certain  about  that,  but  I  believe  they  belong  to 
the  lowest  class  in  Ireland.  They  are  really  representa- 
tives of  the  most  inferior  class  in  Ireland. 

3353.  What  you  said  about  the  increase  of  lunacy  in 
Ireland  very  much  interested  me.  You  said  you  thought 
emigration  from  Ireland  probably  was  one  of  the  causes 
at  least  of  the  increase  of  lunacy  in  Ireland  ? — Yes, 

3354.  Have  you  figures  to  show  that  ? — Yes.  The-- 
figures  really  were  supplied  by  Dr.  Macpherson,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  in  Scotland,  who  has 
written  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  subject.  Taking  the 
figures  given  by  Dr.  Macpherson,  it  appears  that  within 
the  last  50  years  insanity  in  Ireland  has  increased  from 
15  per  10,000  of  the  population  to  56  per  10,000.  Analysis 
of  the  figures  also  shows  that  there  is  a  high  correlation 
between  emigration  and  insanity.  The  paper  is  published 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  May,  1903. 
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31  r.  Gray.       3355.  {Colonel  Onslow.)    Is  this  a  matter  of  increase  in 

 numbers  or  increase  of  percentages  ? — An  increase  of 

percentage. 

3356.  Is  that  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
more  cases  are  taken  in  these  new  statistics  than  would 
be  taken  thirty  years  ago  when  a  lunatic  would  be  merely 
treated  as  the  silly  boy  of  the  village  ? — Yes. 

3357.  Now  he  is  certified,  that  is  not  the  case  ?— That 
might  probably  account  for  part  of  the  increase. 

3358.  That  might  account  for  a  large  increase,  might 
it  not  ? — Yes,  but  still  it  would  not  neutralise  the  fact 
that  there  is  found  to  be  a  distinct  correlation  between 
the  amount  of  emigration  and  insanity.  This  shows 
that  emigration,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  is  one  of  the 
causes. 

3359.  But  the  increase  of  percentage  would  be  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  known  about  them 
now  ? — A  certain  amount  oi  the  increase  in  Ireland  and 
other  countries  might  be  set  down  to  that  account,  but  it 
does  not  wholly  account  for  the  increase. 

3360.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  think  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  there  is  evidence  of  increase  lunacy,  pro- 
portionally of  course,  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

3361.  And  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  emigration  of 
Ireland's  best  sons  and  daughters  ? — Yes. 

3362.  {Chairman. )  How  do  you  connect  it  ? — It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  emigration  is  greater  in  Ireland,  and  it  may 
be  that  there  is  more  insanity,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  prove  an  absolute  connection  between  the  two.  It  may 
be  due  to  many  causes,  and  you  have  only  given  me  one? 
—When  one  gets  a  large  number  of  instances  at  different 
dates  and  places  and  compares  them  altogether  and  one 
finds  on  the  whole  that  as  emigration  increases  insanity 
increases,  and  as  emigration  diminishes  insanity  diminishes, 
one  is  justified  in  saying  that  one  of  these  phenomena  is 
directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  other. 

3363-5.  But  insanity  is  increasing  in  this  country, 
but  emigration  is  not  increasing  to  the  same  extent  ? — I 
have  not  worked  the  correlation  out  in  this  country. 
There  might  be  a  certain  amount  of  connection  in  that 
case. 

3366.  You  must  get  what  are  the  causes  of  insanity 
it  seems  to  me,  before  you  can  draw  those  conclusions  ? — 
Quite  so. 

3367.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Your  scheme  is  rather  this,  that 
migration  to  a  great  extent  tends  to  leave  the  weaker 
behind  Yes. 

3368.  And  that  the  weaker  left  behind  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  insanity  than  the  stronger  who  have  emigrated  ? 
—Yes. 

3369.  So  that  the  emigration  is  not  the  direct  cause, 
but  only  indirectly  the  cause,  of  insanity,  in  so  far  as  it 
leaves  behind  the  least  fit  ? — Yes. 

3370.  And  that  the  least  fit  are  more  likely  to  produce 
insane  ofE-spiing  than  the  stronger  ?— That  is  my 
point. 

3371.  That  would  be  only  one  among  the  causes  ? — . 
Yes.  Confirmation  of  this  view  appears  to  me  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  case  of  the  Jews.  They  have  been  shown  to 
be  an  exceedingly  degenerate  type  in  Europe,  and  there  is  a 
high  percentage  of  insanity  amongst  the  Jews,  much 
higher  than  among  the  surrounding  Gentile  races.  This 
seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  insanity  is  con- 
nected with  degeneration. 

3372.  I  think  that  you  have  given  up  the  idea  of 
suggesting  that  there  should  be  any  extensive  employment 
of  school  teachers  ? — -Yes,  it  would  be  more  expensive, 
and  the  measurements  would  not  be  so  accurate  and 
^lniform. 

3373.  It  might  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  them  to 
do  it  as  a  body  ? — -They  would  require  to  be  paid. 

3374.  But  they  might  say  that  even  if  they  were  paid 
they  have  enough  to  do  without  it  ? — Yes. 

3375.  There  is  a  great  movement  going  on,  that  they 
have  more  extraneous  work  placed  upon  them  than  they 
ought  to  be  required  to  undergo ;  and  if  without 
payment,  they  were  asked  to  perform  these  duties,  they 
might  possibly  object?— Yes,  it  is  very  likely.  I  have 
been  informed  by  anthropologists  who  have  attempted  to 
collect  pigmentation  statistics   in    England    that  the 


teachers  have  asked  what  they  were  to  b«  paid  for  it, 
and  that  they  objected  to  do  it  without  payment. 

3376.  And  the  concession  made  by  the  Government 
that  no  teacher  shall  be  required  to  undertake  any  duty 
not  connected  with  the  ordinary  work  of  his  school  would 
entitle  them  to  object  ?— Yes. 

3377.  They  might  object  even  if  they  got  the  individual 
payment,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  carry  it  out  through 
^he  teachers,  might  it  not  ? — ^Quite  so. 

3378.  It  could  not  be  done  without  considerable 
expense  and  it  might  be  difficult  even  then  ? — ^That  is 
quite  what  I  thought  about  it. 

3379.  {Mr.  Legge.)  As  regards  the  items  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  survey,  I  presume  you  agree  with  what 
Dr.  Cunningham  gave  us  ?— Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  him. 

3380.  Do  you  think,  in  the  case  of  children,  that  weight 
is  essential  ? — ^Weight  seems  to  be  a  very  valuable  indica- 
tion of  the  nutrition  of  the  child. 

3381.  Of  the  individual,  yes  ;  but  supposing  it  is  found 
in  999  cases  out  of  1000  that  weight  in  a  growing  child 
follows  height  would  you  for  the  sake  of  the  exceptional 
case  insist  upon  weight  being  included  ? — -No,  I  should 
not,  but  I  should  not  think  that  the  relation  was  so  very 
close  as  that. 

3382.  Then  what  about  breadth  of  shoulders — why 
breadth  of  shoulders  ? — I  believe  that  Professor  Cunning- 
ham, as  an  anatomist,  considers  that  that  is  a  very  valu- 
able measurement.  It  shows  the  development  of  the 
skeleton,  of  course.  We  usually  only  take  the  stature, 
the  length  of  the  total  stature,  but  it  seems  to  be  equally 
important  to  take  breadth. 

3383.  Breadth  of  hips  ? — That  is  an  indication  of 
development  of  the  pelvis. 

3384.  But  of  the  three,  dealing  with  the  skeleton  alone, 
height,  breadth  of  shoulders  and  breadth  of  hips,  which 
do  yovi  consider  the  most  important  ? — I  think  the  stature 
is,  of  course,  the  most  important. 

3385.  Then  what  are  those  instruments  you  speak  of 
besides  callipers — the  measures  of  height  and  weight  ?— 
Some  kind  of  graduated  standard  with  a  sliding  bar. 

3386.  For  height  ?— Yes,  and  for  the  breadth  of 
shoulders  one  would  require  sUding  callipers,  larger  than 
what  is  used  for  measuring  the  head. 

3387.  And  then  a  weighing  machine  ? — ^Yes,  I  have 
suggested  that,  if  weight  is  taken.  Then  these  hair  and 
eye  samples  would  be  essential  if  we  are  to  take  the  hair 
and  eye  colours,  and  that  is  so  valuable  for  racial  reasons 
that  it  should  be  taken.  The  most  recent  method 
proposed  is  to  have  a  scale  representing  twenty  different 
hair  colours,  made-up  hair.  This  is  given  to  the  observer 
and  he  notes  the  number  of  the  sample  which  is  nearest 
in  the  scale  to  the  hair-colour  of  the  child.  The  eye- 
samples  consist  of  glass  eyes.  One  selects  about  twenty 
glass  eyes  representing  the  leading  colours  of  eyes. 
Otherwise  one  cannot  get  a  true  estimate  of  the  eye, 
because  different  persons  have  different  ideas  as  to  the 
names  of  colours. 

3388.  You  have  given  us  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
the  permanent  staff  of  surveyors,  as  compared  with  the 
expenses  of  utilising  teachers  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes. 

3389.  You  say  in  your  estimate  the  balance  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  permanent  staff  ? — Yes. 

3390.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  while  you  have 
charged  teachers  with  travelUng  expenses  and  subsistence 
you  have  omitted  that  on  the  side  of  the  permanent  staff? — 
Yes ;  I  have. 

3391.  You  just  show  salaries  there  ? — I  have  omitted 
that  because  in  the  case  of  the  permanent  staff  the  amount 
of  individual  traveUing  expenses  would  be  exceedingly 
small. 

3392.  But  there  must  be  subsistence  ? — Yes,  but  that  I 
consider  is  included  in  his  salary.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
members  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  paid  extra  fcr 
subsistence  ;  they  have  to  support  themselves  on  their 
salaries  I  think,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  it. 

3393.  The  travelling  expenses  would  not  be  much  ?  — 
They  would  be  exceedingly  small.  The  permanent  sur- 
veyor travels  through  the  districts  assigned  to  him  in  ten 
years,  and  I  have  found  that  the  amount  of  his  travelling 
expenses  would  be  negUgible.  It  would  be  quite  different 
in  the  case  of  the  teachers.    It  would  be  necessary  to 
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bi'ing  more  than  3,000  teachers  per  annum  to  bo  taught 
in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh. 

3394.  Yes,  if  the  enquiry  were  of  the  precise  sort  you 
ask  for  ? — Yes. 

3395.  Has  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  people 
to  submit  themselves  to  examination  occurred  to  you  '? — 
I  have  myself  had  very  large  experience  in  measuring 
people,  and  have  hitherto  met  with  very  Little  difficulty. 
It  requires  tact  in  approachiag  the  peoj)le,  but  after  that 
is  employed  we  find  very  little  difficulty.  For  instance, 
in  Scotland  we  have  gone  to  games  where  people  met  for  a 
holiday  and  we  have  set  up  a  tent  in  the  grounds,  and  by 
inviting  the  people  to  come  in  we  got  as  many  as  we 
wanted  to  measure.  They  showed  slight  reluctance 
at  first,  but  when  once  a  start  was  made  a  spirit  of 
competition  caught  on  to  each  man,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  he  was  taller  or  whether  his  head  was  bigger  than 
his  neighbours. 

3396.  Yes,  but  have  you  ever  entered  a  busy  factory 
and  tried  to  measure  the  people  ;  first  of  aU  having  to  ask 
the  manager  whether  he  would  have  any  objection  ? — 
No,  I  have  not.  I  have  measured  a  number  of  people  at 
Toynbee  Hall  within  the  last  few  months.  I  went  with  a 
friend  who  gave  a  lecture  on  anthropology,  and  I  offered  to 
measure  the  people  after  the  lecture ;  I  found  that 
practically  the  whole  of  the  audiencewanted  to  be  measured. 

3397.  But  that  is  a  different  collection  of  human  items 
to  what  you  would  find  in  a  large  factory  in  Lancashire 
or  the  West  Riding  ? — Yes. 

3398.  And  it  has  already  caused  a  little  irritation  to 
some  owners  and  managers  of  factories  that  the  oper- 
atives should  be  taken  by  a  factory  inspector  or  a 
certifying  surgeon  ;  but  if  we  have  a  third  Government 
official  taking  the  man  away  from  his  loom  to  measure  hi)n 
and  so  on  there  would  be  very  serious  objection,  would  there 
not  ? — It  might  be  objected  to.  But  one  must  remember 
that  one  does  not  wish  to  measure  every  person. 

3399.  But  see  what  a  serious  difficulty  there  would 
be  in  making  your  selection  if  you  are  to  take  the 
personal  disposition  of  individual  factory  owners  into 
consideration  ? — ^Yes. 

3400.  It  seems  to  me  in  regard  to  measuring  the  working 
classes  you  are  driven  to  utilising  people  who  have  already 
access  to  them.  I  do  not  mean  the  inspectors  you  speak 
of,  who  would  not  reaUy  have  time  to  do  it,  but  the  certify- 
ing surgeons.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  certifying  surgeon, 
who  is  a  medical  man,  in  most  cases  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
minent man  in  the  district,  that  he  would  have  much 
difficulty  in  getting  up  sufficient  skill  to  make  as  good 
surveys  as  your  ordinary  permanent  surveyor— I  am  not 
speaking  of  your  head  staff  in  London  who  will  direct  the 
■whole  tiling,  but  your  ordinary  individual  surveyor  ? — • 
I  do  not  think  the  certifying  surgeon  would  have  any 
difficulty.  But  my  point  is  that  no  class  of  men  will 
measure  on  a  uniform  system  unless  they  are  personally 
trained  by  instructors  controlled  by  a  Central  Bureau. 

340L  But  a  great  many  of  them  would  have  gone 
through  that  training  during  the  medical  course  ? — Not 
very  many.  In  my  experience,  even  in  a  medical  school 
where  there  is  an  anthropometric  laboratory,  very  few  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  to  measure,  so  that  they  can  do  it 
afterwards. 

3402.  (Chairman.)  Surely  the  knowledge  could  be  picked 
up  by  a  medical  man  with  the  intelligence  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed he  has  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3403.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Because  they  take  such  a  keen 
interest  in  this  sort  of  enquiry  ? — Yes,  but  there  would  b^^ 
some  difficulty  in  giving  them  satisfactory  instruction. 
They  would  do  it  very  accurately  and  quickly  no  doubt, 
but  my  objection  is  to  the  expense  of  training  them. 

3404.  (Chairman.)  Is  not  training  rather  a  big  word  ? 
Would  not  very  little  indication  of  what  they  have  to  do 
be  sufficient  ?  Would  not  written  instructions  do  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so.  If  you  look  at  the  opinions  of 
anthropologists,  as  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Anthro- 
pometric Committee  of  the  British  Association,  you  will 
find  that  the  great  majority  of  them  insist  upon  a  very 
thorough  practical  training.  Professor  Manouvrier,  of 
Paris,  for  example  does  so. 

3405.  (Mr.  Legge.)  But  against  that  I  claim  what  Francis 
Galton  says,  viz  :  that  a  good  deal  of  time  has  been  wasted 
in  taking  too  precise  measurements  ? — I  believe  Francis 
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Galton  is  the  only  one  ou-t  of  a  large  number  who  jy^. 
that  opinion.   

3406.  Francis  Galton's  opinion  is  in  that  leaflet  you 
kindly  set  ? — I  know  that  is  what  Galton  says. 

3407.  (Chairman.)  That  is  a  jjoint  I  want  to  lay  stress 
upon.  The  more  simple  the  scheme,  the  less  likely  it  is  to 
require  considerable  expense,  and  the  more  likely  we  are 
to  get  it  accepted.    Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

3408.  (Mr.  Legge.)  And  the  more  workable  in  the  coun- 
try ?— Yes. 

3409.  (Colonel  Fo.x.)  In  many  districts  they  have  already 
commenced  taking  these  measurements.  For  instance, 
in  Rochdale  and  several  other  places  they  have  already 
commenced  six  months  ago  ? — Yes. 

3410.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Then,  again,  as  regards  schools,  you 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  very  strong  movement  in  the  coun- 
try for  increased  medical  inspeciion  in  schools  ? — Yes. 

3411.  Surely  you  could  not  have  a  better  surveyor 
possible  than  a  medical  officer  ? — No. 

3412.  Whose  business  it  was  to  watch  the  health  con- 
ditions and  So  on  in  children  attending  the  schools  ? — I 
quite  agree  ;  but  would  this  medical  officer  do  it  without 
any  payment  ? 

3413.  There  are  not  many  of  them  appointed  yet 
but  if  there  is  to  be  any  extension  of  medical  officers  among 
schools  this  should  be  one  of  his  duties,  and  it  would  be  re- 
cognised before  his  salary  was  fixed  ? — Quite  so. 

3414.  Now  as  regards  the  children,  do  you  think  that  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  all  the  children  ? — I  think  it  is 
necessary  if  you  wish  to  get  the  average  of  the  children  in 
each  age  group  of  one  year. 

3415.  Why  in  each  age  group  ;  why  not  reduce  them  by 
taking  two  age  groups  ? — By  taking  two  years  together  ? 

3416.  By  taking  them  at  seven  or  eight  and  then  again 
at  eleven  or  twelve,  and  then  again  at  a  later  age  when  the 
certifj'ing  surgeon  sees  them  at  fourteen  ;  that  would  be 
three  ages  ? — Yes. 

3417.  That  would  enormously  reduce  the  amount  of 
work,  would  it  not  ? — If  that  was  considered  sufficient  for 
practical  purposes  I  have  no  objection. 

3418.  Then  you  would  have  all  the  children  at  certain 
ages  ? — If  you  want  to  get  a  complete  registry  of  the 
growth  of  the  children  during  school  age  you  must  measure 
them  once  a  year.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  that,  but 
if  at  certain  ages  you  want  to  know  the  averages,  that 
would  reduce  the  labour. 

3419.  You  do  not  see  any  statistical  objection  to  that  ? 
— No.  It  simply  means  that  you  get  your  points  at  three 
intervals  instead  of  twelve. 

3420.  Only  one  other  question  ;  as  to  your  interesting 
evidence  as  regards  the  degeneracy  of  the  Jewish  race  on 
the  Continent,  you  are  aware  that  we  have  the  most 
striking  evidence  in  this  country  of  the  very  reverse  of 
your  evidence.  You  have  seen  Dr.  Hall's  figures,  I  sup- 
pose, where  the  results  of  his  examinations  in  Leeds  are 
given  ;  the  Gentiles  show  very  poorly  Viesides  the 
poor  Jewish  children,  and  his  figures  are  quite  confirmed 
by  figures  I  bave  mj^self  got  for  the  class  of  schools  I  inspect, 
namely,  the  industrial  schools  ? — Were  these  dimensions 
as  to  stature,  or  head  measurements,  or  chest  measure- 
ments ? 

3421.  Practically  all  are  given.  We  have  had  most 
striking  photographs  showing  them  standing  up  side  by 
side,  Gentile  children  and  Jew  children  of  the  same  age. 
Well  now  is  not  that  odd  ? — Yes. 

3422.  (Mr.  Struthers.)    Of  course  all  those  photographs 
must  have  been  selections. 

3423.  (Mr.  Legge.)  We  have  got  them.  They  were 
probably  all  the  Jew  children  in  a  school,  set  out,  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  Gentiles  in  a  school. 

3424.  (Witness.)  It  quite  differs  from  what  has 
been  found  on  the  Continent,  in  Poland,  for  instance. 

3425.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  The  Polish  children  or  the 
foreign  alien  Jews  who  come  into  England  may  be  of 
inferior  physique  ;  but  what  about  the  English  Jews  ? 
There  are  thousands  of  Jews  who  have  been  in  England 
for  generations  ;  how  do  they  compare  ? — Mr.  Jacobs 
found  that  those  in  the  East  End  were  three  inches  below 
the  average  Gentile. 

3426.  But  we  have  got  absolute  evide  :ce  ? — Quite  so. 
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Mr.  Gray.       3427.  {Colonel  Fox.)    I  went  purposely  into  the  schools 

 -      in  Whitechapol  and  Ratcliffe  Highway  and  I  saw  those 

children  paraded  for  physical  training,  and  I  asked  the 
headmaster  and  the  headmistress  in  each  of  those  schools 
what  were  fcheir  opinions  of  those  children — they  con- 
sisted of  Pohsh,  Russian,  and  Roumanian  Jews  and 
Jewesses,  and  the  headmasters  and  headmistresses  and 
teachers  all  agreed  that  they  were  of  good  physique, 
that  they  were  of  higher  intelligence  than  our  childi'en, 
and  that  they  were  better  fed  by  their  mothers,  who 
were  more  thrifty,  and  understood  the  art  of  feeding  and 
bringing  up  the  children  much  better  than  the  English 
mothers  ?— T  understand  that. 

3428.  And  that  the  fathers  were  much  more  temper- 
ate in  their  habits  than  the  EngUsh  ones — Those  are  the 
foreign  Jews. 

3429.  The  schools  consisted  almost  entirely  of  alien 
children,  some  who  could  not  speak  the  English  language, 
and  the  teachers,  headmasters  and  headmistresses  all 
agreed  that  individually  they  were  better  in  every  way 
than  the  Enghsh  children  ? — Yes. 

3430.  I  saw  them  at  work,  and  they  were  full  of  energy 
and  vitaUby  ;  Dr.  Hall  states  the  same  as  regards  the  Jewish 
children  of  Leeds.  His  investigations  in  Leeds  show 
that  the  Gentile  children  have  bad  teeth  in  the  ratio  of 
GO  per  cent.,  and  rickets  in  the  ratio  of  50  per  cent.  The 
Jewish  children  are  visibly  superior  in  these  and  all  other 
phjrsical  respects,  and  in  addition  to  that,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  they  measure  two  inches  in  height  more  than  the 
others,  and  they  are  seven  pounds  heavier,  and  that  seems 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  although  they  are  more  densely 
packed  in  their  houses  they  are  better  fed,  and  their 
mothers  understand  the  art  of  feeding  them  better  ? — 
Of  course  you  are  speaking  of  the  Jewish  children  and  the 
most  degenerate  of  the  English  cliildren. 

343L  {Chairman.)  And  so  are  you  ? — Of  course. 
These  statements  that  I  have  made  are  with  reference 
to  the  average  of  adult  Jews  and  the  average  of  adult 
Gentiles.    It  did  not  refer  to  children. 

3432.  {Colonel  Fox.)  I  am  speaking  now  of  children, 
but  they  tell  me  that  the  Jews,  when  they  grow  up,  are 
not  ahead  of  our  people  ? — -Yes,  the  death  rate  is  only 
one  half  as  compared  with  that  amongst  the  Gentile 
children. 

3433.  Dui'iag  this  enquiry  it  has  been  impressed  upon 
us  by  every  medical  man  that  the  most  important  time 
of  a  human  being's  life  is  from  its  birth  to  the  age  of  five 
or  six,  and  that  it  is  during  this  time  that  it  receives  the 
foundation  of  a  good  constitution  or  the  reverse.  If 
these  -Jewisli  mothers  understand  nourishing  their  children 
surely  we  can  also  by  some  means,  get  at  the  mothers 
amongst  the  Christians,  and  make  them  feed  and  look 
after  their  children  in  the  same  way.  If  it  can  be  done 
by  one  class  it  can  be  done  by  the  other.  Would  not 
you  say  so  ? — Yes.  These  statistics  of  Sir.  Jacob's 
refer  to  adults,  and  that  might  explain  the  contradiction, 
and  they  might  fall  oil  as  they  increase  in  years  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  average  stature  might  fall  off.  The  average 
stature  of  the  adult  Jew  in  Northern  Europe  is  only  five 
feet  four  inches. 

3434.  I  am  speaking  purely  of  the  young  children.  But 
I  think  that  everybody  agrees  that  the  Jews  do  not  go 
ahead  after  the  first  childhood  ? — ^That  is  so. 

3435.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  You  speak  in  your  scheme  of 
taking  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  of  the  eyes.  That 
would  be  very  interesting  and  useful  in  some  respects,  but 
would  that  be  of  any  use  at  all  as  to  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people  ? — I  think  it  would  be  indirectly 
necessary  because  it  indicates  difference  of  race.  For 
instance  if  we  have  measured  a  group  of  people  who  are 
brunette,  very  dark,  and  we  compare  them  with  a  group  of 
people  having  mostly  blonde  hair,  we  know  that  they 
belong  to  different  races  a.nd  we  would  expect  their 
:normal  or  inherited  average  dimensions  to  be  different. 

3436.  Do  you  think  that  the  British  Isles  generally  are 
so  marked— are  not  the  races  very  much  mixed  up  ?— 1  do 
not  think  so  by  any  means. 

3437.  Have  not  we  each  got  the  blood  of  several  different 
races  in  us  ? — ^No  doubt,  in  many  cases;  but  the  rural 
population  in  many  districts  is  of  the  same  racial  type  as 
it  was  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

3433.  What  is  the  object  of  having  the  measurements 
of  head  as  a  physical  test  ?    Is  a  large  head  an  advantage 


or  otherwise,  speaking  generally,  physically  ?^As  far  as 
the  evidence  goes  the  classes  with  larger  heads  are  the 
more  intellectual. 

3439.  Apart  from  intellect,  1  mean  physically  ?^ 
Generally  tall  men  have  larger  heads. 

3440.  But  you  might  find  a  large  head  on  a  very  small 
man  ? — ^Yes,  in  individual  cases  ;  I  only  speak  of  averages. 

3441.  You  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  chest  measure- 
ment ?— I  think  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  take.  I 
consider  they  are  valuable  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  taking 
them. 

3442.  Surely,  as  Colonel  Fox  said  just  now,  eyesight 
and  teeth  are  very  direct  guides  to  the  physical  condition 
of  a  person  ? — ^Professor  Cunningham,  I  believe,  proposes 
to  test  eyesight.  But  one  must  put  some  Hmit  to  the 
number  of  observations  made,  or  the  survey  would 
become  impracticable  on  account  of  the  expense. 

3443.  Well  but  surely  if  in  the  comparison  with  results 
of  ten  years  apart,  it  is  found  that  eyesight  and  teeth  had 
gone  down,  that  there  were  more  cases  of  blindness  or 
semi -blindness  or  short  sight,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
teeth  were  more  defective,  there  must  be  some  cause  ?^ 
Yes. 

3444.  Would  not  it  be  as  necessary  as  taking  the  size 
of  the  head  or  even  the  stature  ? — Do  you  think  that  they 
could  take  place  without  any  change  in  the  physique  ? 

3445.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  it 
was  one  of  the  guides  ?— Of  course  the  estimation  of 
disease  would  be  very  valuable,  but  that  is  done  already 
to  a  certain  extent  by  other  Government  departments,  for 
instance,  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 

3446.  You  frequently  find  a  young  man  of  fine  physique 
who  has  very  inferior  eyesight  or  inferior  teeth— very 
inferior  teeth  indeed— but  his  physique  is  good? — Yes, 
that  may  be  so. 

3447.  That  might  be  found  amongst  a  large  number  ?^ 
I  should  have  thought  that  these  defects  were  on  the 
average  the  accompaniment  of  deterioration  of  physique. 

3448.  You  would  not  include  them  amongst  the  subjects 
to  be  noted  ?— No,  it  would  make  the  survey  far  too 
complicated  if  we  noted  all  the  kinds  of  defects  of 
deterioration. 

3449.  {3Ir.  Struthers.)  You  spoke  about  the  population 
of  Limousin  in  Prance  as  being  on  the  margin  of  subsistence, 
so  to  speak  ? — Yes. 

3450.  And  consequently  of  low  stature  and  bad  phy 
sique  generally  ? — Yes. 

3451.  And  if  the  cliildren  are  Uving  in  more  favour- 
able conditions  they  improve  ? — Yes. 

^3452.  And  if  strangers  go  there  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  they  come  down  in  physique  ?— Yes. 

3453.  So  that  deterioration  is  dependent  upon  the 
physical  conditions  to  a  very  considerable  extent  ?— -That 
seems  to  be  so. 

3454.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  that  might  go  on 
indefinitely.  Would  you  say  that  the  poor  physique  of 
Limousin  has,  so  to  speak,  reached  bed  rock,  the  conditions 
being  so  bad  that  they  cannot  go  further  ?— I  should  say 
so.  Speaking  generally  1  should  say  that  unfavourable 
surroundings  produce  a  certain  amount  of  depression 
which  will  not  be  increased.  Such  depression  is  simply 
temporary,  and  when  the  conditions  are  improved,  the 
race  will  recover  its  normal  dimensions. 

3455.  But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  would  not  be 
depressed,  or  it  disappears  altogether  ? — I  think  so. 

3456.  So  applying  that  to  large  towns— we  have  heard 
of  the  present  generation  of  London  not  reproducing  itself 
in  the  fourth  generation — that  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  theory? — Yes,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
degeneration  being  due  to  unhealthy  surroundings. 

3457.  So  that  every  race  would  have  its  own  minimum 
of  physique,  which  it  might  be  depressed  to  under  given 
conditions  ? — That  is  so. 

3458.  And  that  might  be  different  for  each  race  ? — It 
might  be. 

;  3459.  You  have  the  people  of  Kerry,  for  instance,  who 
are  living  on  the  margin  of  subsistence,  at  least  one  is  told 
so,  and  yet  they  are  generally  considered  to  be  men  of  good 
physique  ?— Yes. 
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3460.  That  is  to  say  the  minimum  for  the  people  of 
Kerry  might  be  much  higher  than  the  people  of  Limousin 
practically  under  the  same  oo*diti«BS  ?  — It  might  be.  One 
does  not  take  the  amount  of  food  only  into  account, 
but  the  conditions  of  the  climate  as  well.  I  understand 
that  in  Limousin  the  air  is  unhealthy  down  in  the  valleys 
where  the  people  live.  Perhaps  in  Kerry  there  is  very  good 
air  though  the  food  is  deficient. 

3461.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  not  entirely  a  question  of 
town  versus  country;  you  have  that  depression  of 
physique  just  as  much  in  the  country  as  in  the  town  under 
particular  conditions  ? — •Yes. 

3462.  You  do  not  know  the  island  of  Lewis,  do  you  ? — ■ 
No. 

3463.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  population 
of  Lewis  do  you  ? —  I  have  seen  some  of  the  fishermen  from 
Lewis. 

3464.  What  is  your  impression  of  their  physique  ? — ■ 
The  blonde  type  has  usually  a  very  good  physique. 

3465.  Of  the  Scandinavian  stock  ?— Yes.  There  is  a 
very  small  dark  type  that  appear  to  be  degenerate. 

3466.  You  do  not  consider  the  conditions  of  living  as  to 
the  amount  of  food  and  so  on  affects  them  ?— No. 

3467.  I  think  you  have  studied  carefully  this  report  of 
Dr.  Hay  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
children  in  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  ? — ^Yes. 

3468.  Do  you  think,  speaking  generally,  that  the  basis  of 
examination  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  comparison  between 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  as  cities  ?  For  example,  I  will 
read  what  they  said  in  one  paragraph  of  the  report.  "  It 
may  be  assumed  with  little  if  any  risk  of  error  that  the 
Aberdeen  schools  fairly  represent  the  school  board  children 
in  Scotland  generally,  and  can  be  contrasted  with  the 
scholars  in  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Dundee."  That  is  to  say  that  Aberdeen  is  very 
different  from  Edinburgh — that  it  has  to  be  taken  almost  as 
rural  population  as  against  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Do 
you  think  that  the  figures  are  sufficient  to  justify  that  and 
that  the  basis  of  the  examination  justifies  that  ? — T 
think  that  the  conditions  under  which  children  live  in 
the  country  are  better  in  Aberdeen,  because  you  have  not 
such  a  laegr  slum  population.  The  slums  of  Aberdeen 
are  very  small  and  the  town  is  very  healthy — on  the  whole 
I  should  say  healthier  than  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow. 

3469.  The  value  of  the  comparison  between  the  two 
towns  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  districts  from 
which  the  children  are  selected,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3470.  And  there  is  a  very  large  element  of  chance  con- 
sidering that  there  are  four  in  Edinburgh  and  six  in  Aber- 
been  ;  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  the  case,  but  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  approximate  to  this  without  knowing 
it,  and  to  be  selecting  your  whole  school  in  one  town  from 
a  distinctly  lower  class  than  you  are  selecting  from  in  the 
other  ?— I  am  inclined  to  think  that  was  the  case. 

3471.  You  know  the  Grammar  School  in  Aberdeen  ? — 
Yes. 

3472.  That,  of  course,  represents  a  very  much  better 
type,  children  of  a  better  class  than  in  the  ordinarj^  Board 
School  ? — Very  much. 

3473.  You  would  observe  that  there  was  no  such  school 
included  in  the  Edinburgh  examination.  They  were  all 
Board  Schools  ? — Yes,  and  even  the  West  End  school  was 
a  working  class  school. 

3474.  The  difference  being  emphasised  by  this  very 
important  fact,  that  Edinburgh  is  full  of  secondary  schools, 
into  which  the  childi-en  in  Aberdeen  would  go  ;  and  in 
Edinburgh  they  go  into  the  Board  Schools  ? — Quite  so. 

3475.  So  that  the  best  Board  School  in  Edinburgh 
might  compare  socially,  but  poorly  with  the  best  Board 
School  in  Aberdeen  ? — -Yes,  I  quite  agree. 

.3476.  So  tliat,  to  some  extent,  weakens  the  strength  of 
any  comparison  between  the  towns  ?— I  think  so. 

3477.  But  taking  each  town  by  itself,  you  probably 
think  til  at  the  difference  between  North  Canongate  and 
Bruntsfield  in  Edinburgh  corresponds  with  the  difference 
in  the  physique  in  those  quarters  ? — I  think  that  the 
statistics  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  it.  The  conclusion 
may  be  correct  or  it  may  not,  but  the  difference  is  a 
difference  which  might  occur  between  two  samples  taken 
from  the  same  school.    The  numbers  measured,  I  beUeve, 


were  very  small ;  thirteen  in  one  school  and  twenty -five    Mr.  Oray. 

in  the  other  for  children  between  th-e  ages  of  twelve  and  

fifteen.  With  these  numbers  a  difference  five  times  as 
great  as  that  actually  found  would  be  necessary  t j  prove 
that  there  was  a  real  difference  between  the  schools. 

3478.  And  that  appUes  to  any  comparison  betwe«n  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  because  they  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  the  number  of  children  to  make  up  the  (juota 
between  those  ages  ? — The  Variations  found  between 
children  at  different  ages  are  in  many  cases  due  to 
sampling. 

3479.  So  that  you  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  state- 
ment that  Edinburgh,  with  an  index  almost  uniformly 
just  over  seventy-eight,  would  show,  were  race  the  chief 
cause,  a  less  striking  contrast  between  its  schools  than 
Aberdeen.  The  basis  on  which  they  get  that  is  not  good 
enough  ? — I  should  say  that  the  statement  has  no  validity. 
It  may  be  a  correct  statement,  but  the  statistics  are  not 
sufficient  to  prove  it. 

3480.  They  do  speak  of  more  uniformity  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Edinburgh  than  of  Aberdeen,  but  I  think  you  have 
already  mentioned  as  a  matter  within  your  knowledge 
that  Canongate  is  very  largely  populated  by  the  people 
from  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  informed  by  a  friend 
well  acquainted  with  the  schools  of  the  Canongate  that 
that  is  the  fact. 

3481.  And  in  all  probability  in  this  North  Canongate  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  children  were  of  purely  Irish 
stock  ?— That  is  what  I  understand. 

3482.  As  compared  with  Bruntsfield,  where  there  are 
practically  none  ? — Yes. 

3483.  Do  you  have  the  same  proportion  of  Irish  im- 
migrants in  Aberdeen  ? — Very  few,  indeed. 

3484.  So  I  always  understood — that  there  were  com- 
paratively few  in  Aberdeen.  There,  comparing  the  lowest 
school  in  Aberdeen  with  the  lowest  school  of  Edinburgh, 
you  would  be  comparing  children  of  the  Scotch  race  with 
the  children  of  the  Irish  race  ? — And  probably  degenerate 
Irish. 

3485.  So  that  on  all  these  grounds  it  would  scarcely 
be  fair  to  make  the  strong  comparison  there  is  made  be- 
tween these  two  towns  ? — I  think  so. 

3486.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  this  matter  too  much, 
but  it  struck  me  in  reading  through  this  just  now,  that 
if  you  want  to  bring  out  these  facts  as  to  percentage  of 
weight  and  relative  stature  as  between  schools,  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  taken  a  certain  number  from 
one  room,  or  two  rooms,  or  three  rooms,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

3487.  Instead  of  taking  them  indiscriminately  ? — It 
would  have  been  very  much  better. 

3488.  Than  try  to  form  an  inference  as  to  the  social 
condition  from  the  accidental  mixture  of  two  or  three 
classes  in  a  school  ? — Yes,  it  would  have  been  possible 
I  should  tliink  to  have  foimd  in  that  way  the  correlation 
between  the  number  of  rooms  and  the  physique  of  the 
children. 

3489.  Then  a  strong  point  is  made  in  the  Edinburgh 
Report  that  everything — comparison  of  height,  weight, 
cleanliness,  and  so  on — corresponds  with  the  fact  of  whether 
they  five  in  one  or  two  or  three  or  four-roomed  houses. 
You  have  noticed  that  ? — Yes. 

3490.  But  it  suggests  itself  to  me,  in  looking  through 
the  Report,  that  there  is  the  real  difference  between  the 
two  schools  of  Bruntsfield  and  North  Canongate,  that 
the  correspondence  of  all  these  variations  with  the  one- 
roomed  and  the  two  and  three-roomed,  etc.,  houses,  is  not 
quite  estabhshed  ? — I  think  it  would  probably  be 
impossible  with  the  small  number  of  measurements  that 
they  have  measured  to  establish  any  such  conclusion. 

3491.  Then  I  also  find  something  bearing  upon  that 
in  the  Aberdeen  Report,  where  Dr.  Hay  writes  thus: — • 
"  There  still  remains  the  substantial  difference  in  height 
already  fully  detailed,  and  it  is  proper  to  consider  whether 
the  inferior  height  of  the  children  from  the  smaller  houses 
is  due  to  home  conditions.  A  similar  difference  has  fre- 
quently been  noted  by  previous  observers,  but,  while  it 
may  be  admitted  that  deficient  feeding  hinders  growtli, 
it  must  not  be  too  readily  assumed  that  this,  rather  than 
inheritance,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  differences  in  height 
observed  in  Aberdeen."  Would  you  agree  with  that  ? 
— That  the  difference  was  due  to  what  ? 
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H!r.  Gray.       3492.  He  says  that  '  wliile  it  may  be  admitted  that 

 deficient  feeding  hinders  growth  it  must  not  be  too  readily 

a:sumed  that  this  rather  than  inheritance  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  difEerences  in  height  observed  in  Aberdeen"  ? 
- — Dr.  Hay  considers  that  it  is  due  to  race. 

3493.  No.  His  point  is  rather  a  negative  one,  one 
must  not  say  due  to  the  feeding  or  the  character  of  the 
home  ? — One  would  have  to  compare  a  large  number 
of  measurements  of  the  people  living  under  normal 
conditions  to  discover  whether  they  really  belong  to  tha 
race,  and  it  would  be  possible  then  to  say  whether  the 
difference  of  stature  was  due  to  inheritance. 

3494.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Scarcely  any  of  the  children 
had  a  starved  appearance,  and,  as  already  remarked,  the 
apparently  '  thin '  children  were  in  larger  proportion 
among  the  children  from  four-roomed  houses  than  among 
tiiose  from  one  and  two-roomed  houses  "  ? — Yes. 

3495.  "  Moreover,  the  disparity  in  height  between  the 
different  groups  did  not,  as  already  remarked,  advance 
with  increase  of  age,  as  might  have  been  expected  had 
home  conditions  been  exercising  a  continuously  deterrent 
effect ?— Yes. 

3496.  That  is  to  say  that,  although  the  children  from 
the  four-roomed  houses  are  better  than  tlie  one-roomed 
chilch-en  on  the  average,  that  cUfference  did  not  increase 
as  the  children  grew  up  later,  wliich  seemed  to  point  out 
that  there  is  some  other  cause  of  variation,  and  it  is  not 
entirely  due  to  the  difference  between  two,  or  three,  or 
four  rooms  ? — It  seems  to  point  to  that.  The  law  of 
growth  is  different  in  the  two  cases. 

3197-8.  {Chairman.)  As  to  the  point  about  the  Jewish 
childien,  may  it  not  be  the  case,  that  here  the  Jewish  emi- 
gi'ant  suffers  from  the  depressing  conditions  which  obtain 
in  Poland  and  that  the  care  that  he  takes  of  his  children 
and  the  more  favourable  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  brought  up  in  this  country,  are  conducive  to  a  restora- 
tion of  the  type  to  its  original  form.  In  other  words, 
to  use  Professor  Cumu'ngham's  evidence,  "  they  revert 
to  the  mean  physical  standard  that  is  the  inheritance  of 
their  race  as  a  whole  "  ? — I  think  that  this  is  highly  pro- 
bable. In  fact  this  discovery  by  Mr.  Jacobs  as  to  the 
Jews  in  the  West  End  being  three  inches  taller  than  those 
in  the  East  End  appears  to  support  your  view. 

3499.  You  agree  as  to  the  points  included  in  the 
scheme  that  the  anthropometrical  survey  might  be 
modified  so  as  to  contain  the  irreducible  minimum 
of  what  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  ?  You  do  not 
think  you  presented  the  irreducible  minimum  ? — Not  at 
all. 

3500.  You  do  not  think  that  simple  machinery  and  a 
more  restricted  field  of  observation  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  usefulness  of  the  scheme  ? — I  think  that 
the  scheme  might  be  started  on  a  very  small  scale  and 
expanded  as  experience  suggests. 

3501.  You  would  reserve  your  opinion  as  to  the  points 
fo)'  measurement,  would  you  not? — Yes.  I  would  have  a  few 
simple  measurements  for  the  deterioration,  any  additional 
measurements  that  could  be  taken  would  be  of  very 
great  scientific  value,  and  indirectly  would  be  of  value 
to  the  State. 

3502.  With  regard  to  the  stress  you  laid  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  experts,  rather  than  having  recourse  to 


school  teachers  or  doctors,  there  is  that  expression  of 
opinion  of  Francis  Galton,  in  which  he  says  :  "  I  do  not 
think  that  laxity  in  measurement  matters  much,  so  long 
as  laxity  does  not  lead  to  error  in  one  dii-ection  ;  in  fact 
I  know  that  a  vast  deal  of  effort  is  wasted  in  minuteness 
of  measurement."  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  spare  this  scheme  at  its  inception,  from 
the  tendency  to  waste  a  vast  deal  of  effort  on  measure- 
ment ? — Galton  is  the  only  one  who  expresses  that  opinion, 
and  I  think  five  or  six  take  the  exactly  opposite  view. 
The  majority  of  anthropologists  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  trained  assistants.  Professor 
Manouvrier,  the  leading  anthropologist  in  France,  says 
here  :  "  An  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  has  con- 
vinced him  of  the  necessity  for  a  practical  and  very  careful 
training  in  the  technique  of  anthropometry,  even  when  a 
small  number  of  simple  measurements  have  been  selected. 
Uniformity  and  accuracy  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  when 
an  investigation  is  carried  out  by  several  persons.  Repeated 
comparison  and  mutual  checking  are  necessary  if  an  in- 
vestigation is  continued  for  a  long  time."  And  most  of  our 
own  anthropologists  also  emphasise  the  necessity  of  training. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  take  Mr. 
Galton's  views  on  that  subject.  He  says  that  there 
should  be  no  bias.  It  is  very  Ukely  that  there  would  be  a 
bias  in  untrained  measurers.  They  would  always  adopt 
slightly  different  methods  of  measurement. 

3503.  It  is  not  so  much  untrained  measurers  as  the 
employment  of  professional  surveyors  as  against  persons 
of  more  than  average  intelligence,  and  some  expert  know- 
ledge, who  are  wilhng  to  acquire  the  requisite  technical 
knowledge  ? — Yes,  I  quite  admit,  for  instance,  these 
medical  exjDerts  could  learn  with  sufficient  training,  but 
my  objection  is  that  the  cost  of  this  training  would  be  very 
much  larger  in  proportion,  and  they  could  not  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  work.  A  medical  man  could  only  give 
one  tenth  or  one  twentieth  of  his  time,  and  a  very  much 
larger  number  would  have  to  be  trained. 

3504.  My  point  is  that  the  training  would  not  be  of  a 
very  arduous,  and  therefore  of  an  expensive,  character, 
and  that  there  would  be  very  little  training  required  if 
you  utilised  medical  men,  and  that  is  your  opinion,  Mr. 
Legge. 

3505.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Yes. 

3506.  {Witness.)  The  training  from  a  centre  is  chiefly 
nec;essary  to  secure  uniformity. 

3507.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  think  that  written  in- 
structions would  be  sufficient  ? — No.  My  experience  is 
that  written  instructions  will  not  secure  the  highest  degree 
of  uniformity. 

3508.  As  to  mere  instructions,  you  think  they  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  ? — One  has 
to  discover  the  points,  say,  in  measuring  the  head,  and  it 
would  be  highly  improbable  that  several  persons  would 
fix  on  exactly  the  same  points  from  written  instructions. 

3509.  A  doctor  would  know  ? — Yes,  perhaps  better  than 
other  men,  but  still  you  want  to  secure  uniformity,  and 
even  doctors  might  differ  as  to  the  exact  point  which  was 
indicated,  say,  by  the  term  glabella. 

3510.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  I  am  afraid  you  have  a  v;ry  low 
opinion  of  medical  men  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
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3511.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  state  what  your 
qualifications  are  to  give  evidence  on  this  subject  ? — 
I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  League,  and  honorary  vice-head 
of  Oxford  House,  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  the  Working 
Lads'  Clubs  in  London.- 

3512.  The  general  object  of  these  clubs  is,  I  suppose, 
to  keep  in  touch  with  lads  after  they  leave  school 
until  they  grow  up  to  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  to 
save  them  as  far  as  you  can  from  contaminating  influences 
physically  and  morally  ? — That  is  the  main  object. 

3513.  Would  you  kindly  enumerate  the  voluntary 
agencies  with  which  you  are  associated  ? — Yes.  I  should 
put  first  the  associations  for  the  promotion  of  physical 
drill,  and  I  group  them  as  follows  :  The  Boys'  Brigade,  the 
Church  Lads'  Brigade,  and  then  there  is  a  separate  brigade 
for  London,  of  the  London  Diocesan  Church  Lads'  Brigade, 
and  then  there  is  the  Jewish  Lads'  Brigade,  promoted  for 
Jewish  lads  only  ;  and  the  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade,  pro- 
moted by  the  Roman  Catholic  community ;  and  the 
Boys'  Life  Brigade,  which  is  an  association  formed  for 
promotion  of  physical  exercises,  divorced  from  any  mili- 
tary aspect — it  is  promoted  by  people  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  miUtary  side  of  the  ^^rork  amongst  lads,  but  who 
are  very  keen  indeed  about  the  physical  development 
side,  and  the  moral  progress  of  the  boys.  Then  there  is 
the  Newsboys'  Brigade,  which  is  in  its  infancy  at  present, 
its  object  is  to  turn  lads  employed  in  selling  newspapers 
into  an  organised  corps.  I  think  these  are  the  chief  bri- 
gades which  are  at  work  in  this  connection. 

3514.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  total  number  of  boys 
composing  them  is  at  the  present  moment — have  you  any 
figures  ? — The  Boys'  Brigade  comprises  over  7,300  officers 
and  lads.  As  to  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade,  I  have  sent 
in  their  report  to  you,  and  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures 
presently.  The  London  Diocesan  Church  Lads'  Brigade 
has  6,500  ofiicers  and  lads,  comprised  in  eighteen  bat- 
talions of  150  companies.  The  Jewish  Lads'  Brigade — 
the  London  regiment  of  that  comprises  1,000  Jewish  lads, 
and  there  is  a  capacity  for  developing  that  number  as 
they  proceed  with  their  movement. 

3515.  Is  that  in  its  infancy  ? — It  is  not  so  old  as  some 
of  the  others. 

3516.  (Colonel  Fox.)  The  Jewish  Boys'  Brigade  is 
1,000  strong.  I  think  you  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

3517.  What  are  they  ? — They  are  working  lads  amongst 
the  Jewish  community. 

3518.  Are  any  other  than  Jews  admitted  ? — No  ; 
they  are  a  brigade  promoted  by  the  Jewish  community 
only.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church  of  England 
or  any  religious  English  community. 

3519.  Are  they  under  your  own  organisation,  or  are 
they  federated  with  you  ? — They  have  representatives 
on  our  League  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  general 
object. 

3520.  (Chairman.)  What  are  the  numbers  of  the 
Catholic  Boys'  Brigade  ? — I  have  not  the  exact  figures. 


3521.  I  should  Uke  to  have  a  note  of  them,  and  of  the  Eyre. 
whole  of  the  others  ? — I  shall  send  them  to  you.   

3522.  I  suppose  they  cover  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  ground  ? — Yes,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  ground 
that  might  be  covered. 

3523.  Are  their  general  characteristics  more  or  less  the 
same  ? — The  Boys'  Brigade  are  not  confined  to  any 
religious  community.  The  Church  Lads'  Brigade  is  pro- 
moted entirely  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  London 
Diocesan  Church  Lads'  Brigade  is  under  a  different  con- 
stitution altogether,  and  is  confined  to  the  London  Diocese, 
with  the  result  that  nobody  can  start  a  Church  Lads' 
Brigade  in  the  London  diocese,  and  he  has  to  limit  himself 
to  the  London  Diocesan  Church  Lads'  Brigade. 

3524.  The  Church  Lads'  Brigade  is  not  confined  to  the 
diocese  of  London,  is  it  ? — Not  to  the  diocese  of  London. 
It  purports  to  extend  throughout  England. 

3525.  The  figures  will  not  be  confined  to  London  that 
you  have  promised  me  then  ? — No.  Then  under  the 
second  head  I  would  comprise  the  cadet  corps.  The  oldest 
cadet  battalion  is  that  of  the  1st  Queen's,  which  was  started 
in  Southwark,  and  comprises  now  eight  companies — 
the  aggregate  would  be  about  600  to  700. 

3526.  They  are  rather  older  boys,  I  presume  ? — They 
are  entirely  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  and  some  boys  over  eighteen  are  allowed  to  stay 
if  they  make  themeslves  very  efficient  non-commissioned 
officers. 

3527.  What  ages  cover  the  Boys'  Brigade  as  a  rule  ? — 
The  boys  soon  feel  that  they  are  too  old  for  that. 

3528.  Within  what  years  are  they  eligible  ? — I  should 
say  from  twelve  to  seventeen.  Then  as  to  the 
cadets  corps  movement,  I  should  say  that  that  appeals 
more  to  Government  aid  than  the  voluntary  movement. 

3529.  With  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of  all  these, 
apart  from  their  religious  complexion,  is  it  pretty  much 
the  same  ?  How  do  you  get  hold  of  the  lads?  Do  you  get 
them  from  the  schools  from  which  they  have  emerged, 
or  do  they  come  from  the  parochial  agencies,  or  what  ?— 
With  regard  to  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade,  they  are  man- 
aged from  the  parochial  agencies  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  public  school  missions  and  settlements.  That 
applies  also,  of  course,  to  the  Catholic  boys  and  the  Boys' 
Brigade  ;  but  the  other  method  of  getting  hold  of  them 
is  through  clubs — the  Brigades  existing  as  a  portion  of 
the  club  organisation.  Then  the  third  head  would  be  the 
work  done  by  the  Polytechnics. 

3530.  Which  are  more  educational  than  jjhysical  ?— 
But  then  the  physical  side  is  of  extreme  importarce,  and 
extends  rather  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  industrial  com- 
munity. They  appeal  rather  to  them — they  do  not  really 
touch  the  rougher  elements  of  society.  Then  I  would 
proceed  to  enumerate  the  various  agencies  promoting 
these  clubs.  The  clubs,  firstly,  of  the  parochial  clergy 
are  the  most  numerous.  Then  there  are  the  clubs  of  the 
University  Settlements,  such  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Houses,  Toynbee  Hall,  and  Mansfield  House  and  those  of 
the  other  Settlements  in  London.    Thirdly,  there  are  tho 
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Mr.  Eiire.    public  school  mission  clubs,  such  as  those  of  Eton,  Harrow, 

.   Haileybury,  Charterhouse,  Wellincrton,  etc.    Then  come 

those  started  and  maintained  by  Nonconformist 
bodies.  And  then  there  is  a  growing  number  of  clubs 
which  are  worked  on  voluntary  principles,  and  use  the 
school  buildings  of  an  evening,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  a 
very  important  side. 

3531.  These  are  all  of  a  recreative  type  of  club  ? — Yes. 
Those  are  allowed  to  hire  or  use  the  school  buildings  after 
school  hours. 

3532.  Is  there  any  general  co-operation  between  these 
agencies,  or  do  they  overlap  to  a  certain  extent  ? — They 
do  overlap  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  object  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  League  was  to  rather  co-ordinate  them 
ftnd  procure  their  representation  by  one  association  ;  the 
object  of  the  League  would  be  to  unite  and  consohdate 
them  as  far  as  possible. 

3533.  Have  they  met  that  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
League  ? — They  are  meeting  it  slowly.  They  have  all 
procured  representatives  upon  the  League,  but  I  should 
say  that  they  would  be  anxious  to  maintain  their  own 
independent  existence.  Of  course,  that  would  be  natur- 
ally so  in  the  case  of  all  those  associations  which  are 
founded  by  religious  communities. 

3534.  But  they  see  no  objection  to  co-operation  ? — No, 
but  they  co-operate  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing their  own  position. 

3535.  How  long  has  the  Twentieth  Century  League  been 
in  operation  ? — About  three  years. 

3536.  (Colonel  For.)  It  is  in  existence  then  ? — Yes.  I 
handed  in  their  report  to  show  the  representatives  on  the 
Council  •  you  have  the  report. 

3537.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
Special  needs  and  weaknesses  of  these  several  institutions  ? 
— Yes.  I  have  noted  here  what  strikes  me  as  their  chief 
needs,  and  I  shall  enumerate  them.  They  are  in  great 
need  in  a  great  measure  of  better  accommodation.  The 
premises  are  very  inadequate  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases.  Then  they  are  very  poor  indeed,  and  some  of  them 
have  no  means  of  getting  even  the  proper  club  apphances. 

3538.  In  all  cases  do  they  make  the  members  of  the  club 
or  brigade  contribute  anything  ? — The  club  boys  always 
subscribe  a  i:)eimy  or  so  a  week,  with  an  entrance  fee. 

3539.  That  does  not  go  very  far  ? — It  does  not  go  very 
far.  Then  the  third  is  the  need  of  more  workers  especially 
of  managers  of  experience.  It  is  not  at  all  an  easy  thing 
to  work  these  clubs,  and  more  people  who  are  really 
experienced  in  it  are  sorely  needed  forthe  purpose  of  making 
them  successful. 

3540.  It  does  more  harm  than  good  to  have  inexperienced 
people,  I  suppose? — Yes,  you  may  do  more  harm  than  good 
with  inexperienced  people.  Then,  of  course,  the  fourth 
need  is  the  insufficient  funds  for  maintenance  and 
development  and  expansion.  I  may  say  about  clubs 
that  they  are  becoming  so  varied  in  type  that  representa- 
tives of  most  of  the  classes  of  which  the  youthful  portion 
of  the  industrial  classes  is  composed,  are  becoming  attracted 
to  them. 

3541.  You  think  that  is  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  also  with 
regird  to  the  rougher  elements  of  society,  the  existing 
agencies  are  most  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  grappling 
with  them. 

3542.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  gradually  being  tamed 
and  interested  ? — Yes,  wherever  they  can  be  got  together, 
but  you  ca,nnot  get  the  roughs  into  one  institution — ^you 
hxve  to  deal  with  them  by  gangs  and  small  numbers. 
If  I  might  pass  on,  I  would  say  that  I  consider  that  most 
important  work  is  being  done  by  bands  of  hope  and 
juvenile  branches  of  temperance  societies  in  connection 
with  the  children  of  school  age,  also  by  the  Children's 
Happy  Evenings  Association. 

3543.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Are  you  passing  away  from  that 
subject  ? — Yes,  I  was  passing  away  from  the  clubs. 

3544.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  boys'  homes  ? — 
Yes,  the  boys'  homes,  I  think,  constitute  another  branch 
of  very  useful  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very 
insufficient  amount  of  accommodation  for  lads  who  come 
up  to  London,  and  go  right  into  offices  and  places  of 
Inisiness  and  factories. 

3545.  (Chairman.)  That  is  what  you  mean  by  boys' 
homes  ? — Yes.  I  refer  to  them  because  a  very  important 
work  is  being  done  with  regard  to  physical  development. 
The  homes  generally  have  connected  with  them  agencies 
for  this ;    evening  clubs  are  generally  associated  with 


them.  But  I  put  them  in  a  different  category  to  the 
clubs  themselves  because  they  supply  a  need  not  covered 
by  the  ordinary  cl  bs,  which  are  for  boys  who  have 
homes  of  their  own  in  London  and  the  large  towns. 

3546.  Do  you  think  all  these  organisations  tend  to  check 
the  practice  of  juvenile  vices  prejudicial  to  health  such  as 
smoking,  and  so  on,  and  to  the  exercise  of  a  vigilant  watch 
over  them  ? — Yes,  the  best  type  of  boys  club  is  a  club 
which  rigidly  prohibits  any  smoking  whatever  on  the  club 
premis(es. 

3547.  They  do  not  all  do  that  do  they  ? — Some  of  them 
do  not.  I  have  always  made  an  effort  to  advise  tho  e  who 
promote  these  clubs  not  to  allow  any  smoldng  in  them. 
I  manage  myself  a  very  large  club  in  Bethnal  Green, 
and  I  prohibit  smoking,  and  the  boys  are  perfectly  happy 
without  anything  of  the  kind. 

3548.  Would  you  consider  one  of  the  best  objects  of 
this  central  office  would  be  to  secure  a  general  acceptance 
of  that  principle  by  all  those  clubs  ? — It  would  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  pieces  of  work.  People  would  go  to  the 
central  office  for  advice  on  these  subjects,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  most  experienced  people  would  be  quoted  to 
them. 

S549.  Now  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  summer 
camps  ? — With  regard  to  summer  camps,  a  most  import- 
ant work  is  being  done,  both  by  the  brigades  and  the 
cadet  corps,  and  the  club  movements  generally  for 
enabling  boys  to  have  a  week's  holiday  under  canvas 
during  the  summer.  In  addition  to  the  camps  connected 
with  these  various  brigades  and  cadet  corps  and  clubs, 
I  might  specially  mention  the  camps  for  London  boys 
which  are  worked  by  the  London  Diocesan  Society  for  the 
welfare  of  lads.  Under  that  scheme  practically  any 
respectable  London  boy  can  be  accommodated  in  a  well- 
organised  and  well-conducted  camp  for  a  week — for  a 
small  payment,  generally  7s.  to  10s.  per  week. 

3550.  I  think  you  attach  very  great  value  to  the  health- 
giving  effects  of  these  summer  camps  ? — Yes  :  I  think  they 
have  a  great  effect  upon  the  physique  of  the  lads  who  go 
there,  if  they  have  been  confined  in  London  or  in  any 
large  town  without  any  country  experience  at  all,  and  that 
they  are  ena'oled  to  find  a  healthier  condition  of  holiday 
than  under  any  other  circumstances. 

3551.  There  are  certain  voluntary  associations,  I  imder- 
stand,  whose  object  is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
agencies  you  have  been  describing  ?— Yes. 

3552.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  them,  and  what 
their  modus  operandi  is  ? — The  first  one  that  I  would 
mention  with  regard  to  boys,  is  the  Lads'  Drill  Association, 
formed  for  the  promotion  of  drill  in  school  buildings,  and 
for  the  promotion  and  recognition  by  Glovernment  of  cadet 
corps.  I  think  that  is  capable  of  doing  very  useful  work 
indeed  under  those  heads.  Then  there  is  in  London  the 
Federation  of  Lads'  Clubs,  which  promotes  the  union  of  all 
clubs  for  working  lads  which  are  in  existence  in  the  Metro- 
pohs.  That  has  affiliated  to  it  some  forty  clubs,  most  of 
them  clubs  organised  by  the  University  Settlements  and 
Public  School  Missions.  Then  there  is  a  similar  organisa- 
tion, called  tlie  Federation  of  Working  Men's  Social  Clubs, 
which  promotes  the  union  of  clubs  for  young  men,  as  well 
as  older  men,  and  has  over  seventy  clubs  affiliated  to  it. 
Both  these  associations  promote  competition  amongst 
the  clubs,  and  so  encourage  physical  exercises  and  various 
other  forms  of  recreation  by  offering  challenge  cups  for 
competition  and  so  on.  The  Social  Institutes  Union  is 
doing  much  in  the  same  direction.  Then  I  ought  to 
mention  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, which  will  probably  be  dealt  with  by  other  witnesses 
before  you. 

3553.  Does  that  deal  largely  with  boys  in  the  slum 
population  ? — No. 

3554.  That  is  rather  a  better  class  of  people  altogether, 
is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

3555.  I  presume  something  is  being  done  for  girls  at  the 
same  time  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  being  done  for  girls, 
but  not  on  the  physical  side  so  much  as  the  Association 
which  work  among  lads.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  im- 
portant thing  that  the  physical  side  of  club  life  for  girls 
should  be  more  fully  developed  than  it  is. 

3556.  Do  those  agencies  which  you  speak  of,  which  are 
connected  with  girls,  do  anyching  towards  developing  a 
high  domestic  ideal  among  them  ?— Yes  ;  they  do  in  a 
great  measure. 

3557.  Is  not  that  one  of  their  principal  objects  ?— Yes. 
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3358.  To  make  them  good  housewives  and  good  mothers  ? 
— Yes.  But  I  should  say  that  gymnastics  are  not  aa 
efficient  as  they  might  be  with  regard  to  any  of  those 
associations  which  I  liave  enumerated. 

3559.  You  might  go  through  that  part  of  the  subject  ?  — 
The  Girls'  Evening  Homes  Association,  of  which  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  is  president,  has  a  number  of  girls' 
clubs  affiliated  to  it — I  may  specially  mention  those  in 
Bethnal  Green,  Clerkenwell,  and  Silvertown.  Then  vhero 
is  the  Girls'  Clubs  and  Institutes  Union,  and  the  most 
prominent  person  to  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  that  is 
iliss  Maud  Stanley.  That  has  a  large  number  of  clubs 
affiliated  to  it,  and  there  is  a  similar  Association  which 
has  clubs  affiliated  to  it  in  Liverpool. 

3560.  How  many  members  have  these  clubs  as  a  rule  ? 
— I  can  get  the  correct  membership. 

3561.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  they  touch  any  con- 
siderable section  of  the  population  ? — The  girls'  does  not 
comprise  so  many,  as  a  rule,  as  a  boys'  club  does,  and  I 
think  I  can  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  popula- 
tion touched  by  the  clubs  as  a  whole. 

3562.  I  should  like  to  have  that  ? — Yes;  as  far 
as  my  information  goes  at  present ;  and  then  there 
is  the  work  of  the  Recreative  Evening  Classes 
Association,  and  the  National  Physical  Recreation 
Society,  and  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  and 
the  Factory  Helpers  Union,  and  the  Women's 
Industrial  Council.  Then  there  is  another  organisation 
called  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers.  These  are 
the  principal  organisations  which  seem  to  me  to  have  for 
their  object  the  strengthening  and  development  of  the 
work  of  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  girls. 

3563.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  sphere  of 
each  of  them  is  small  ? — Yes,  it  is  small.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  percentage  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  returns 
which  have  come  in  to  us  as  members  and  officials  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  League,  I  do  not  beUeve  there  are  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  youthful  portion  of  our  industrial 
population  who  are  materially  touched  or  assisted  at 
present  by  anything  in  the  shape  of  any  well  organised 
recreative  agency  out  of  school  or  working  hours.  The 
extent  of  the  work,  and  the  ground  that  is  covered  is  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  ground  that  ought  to  be 
covered.  Tlien  might  I  just  mention  the  objects  of  this 
Twentieth  Century  League. 

3564.  I  should  very  much  hke  to  hear  what  they  ar  ? — 
The  first  object  is  the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the 
existing  agencies  and  their  consolidation  into  a  representa- 
tive association  ;  we  find  them  all  rather  isolated,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  overlapping,  and  very  httle  is  known 
about  all  that  they  are  trying  to  do. 

3565.  Have  you  done  much  in  that  direction  ? — The 
progress  we  have  made  is,  I  confess,  somewhat  slow  at  pre- 
sent. What  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  is  to  get  com- 
mittees formed  in  every  borough  in  the  Metropohtan  area 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  amount  of  work  that 
is  being  done  and  reporting  to  us  as  to  their  needs. 

3566.  Is  the  new  municipal  organisation  helping  to- 
wards tliis  movement  ? — In  some  cases  the  Mayor  of  the 
borough  has  taken  the  chair  at  the  meetings,  and  is  act- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  local  council  or  committee. 

3567.  What  I  wanted  to  gather  was,  whether  the  crea- 
tion of  these  new  municipal  bodies  in  London  has  led  to 
any  increase  of  local  patriotism  which  exhibits  itself  in 
the  organisation  or  promotion  of  associations  of  this 
kind  ? — Not  at  present.  I  do  not  think  that  the  municipal 
authorities  have  had  time  to  shov/  the  extent  of  their 
interest  in  this  movement ;  but  as  far  as  things  have  gone 
they  look  promising.  The  municipal  authorities  are 
awakening  up  to  the  need  of  this  kind  of  work  in  their 
various  areas,  and  it  only  requires  to  be  organised  and  put 
upon  a  practical  basis.  Then  our  second  object  is  to  en- 
able all  these  agencies  to  reach  the  roughest  classes.  One 
of  our  chief  objects  has  been  to  try  and  prevent  those 
congregations  of  cliques  of  the  rougher  classes  in  the 
streets  without  anything  whatever  to  do  but  to  hang  about 
and  get  into  mischief. 

3568.  Wliat  is  your  modus  operandi  in  deahng  with 
what  you  describe  as  the  roughest  classes  ? — To  promote 
the  extension  of  the  club  system. 

3569.  Are  they  willing  to  join  clubs  ? — Yes  ;  they  are 
wilhng  to  join  them,  but  there  must  be  special  clubs  for 
them.  If  you  start  a  club  in  a  district,  it  soon  gets  filled 
by  people  who  are  not  composed  of  the  roughest  element, 
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and  even  a  club  which  includes  originally  lads  of  the  Mr^Eyr 

roughest  portion  of  the  community  gets,  as  time  goes  on,  

to  be  respectable,  and  then  these  members  do  not  wish 
to  have  the  roughest  class  in  their  club. 

3570.  Do  you  draw  up  a  somewhat  indulgent  code  of 
rules  v/hen  you  introduce  this  rough  element  in  the  first 
instance  ? — We  try  and  form  a  committee  of  the  lads 
themselves. 

3571.  Of  the  roughs  themselves  ? — Yes,  and  instil 
into  them  a  sense  of  responsibility.  I  certainly  find 
where  people  know  how  to  deal  with  them  the  club  system 
is  very  successful.  But  one  club  cannot  comprise  a  large 
number  of  these.  You  must  work  them  in  what  I  call 
cliques,  and  have  a  special  club  for  special  cliques. 

3572.  But  that  all  adds  to  the  expense,  does  it  not  ? — 
Y^es.  I  have  also  seen  good  work  done  by  forming  a  clulj 
in  connection  with  the  school  buildings.  That  can  only 
be  done  on  a  small  scale  at  present,  but  in  Wandsworth 
they  have  tried  them  with  effective  results. 

3573.  Do  you  get  much  assistance  from  the  clergy  ? — 
Not  in  that  particular  line  at  present :  not  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  school  buildings. 

3574.  But  for  getting  hold  of  the  rough  classes,  I 
mean  ? — Yes,  I  think  in  certain  parishes  in  London  the 
parochiil  clergy  are  the  most  competent  for  dealing  with 
them. 

3575.  But  you  would  not  baj  that  would  be  so  in  many 
cases  ? — -Not  as  a  rule. 

3576.  The  clergy  as  a  rule  do  not  take  up  social  questions 
as  much  as  they  might— would  you  be  prepared  to  say 
that  ? — The  clubs  in  connection  with  the  parishes  are  the 
most  numerous  of  all  at  present.  They  have  covered 
more  ground  than  any  other.  But  their  primary  object 
is  to  get  into  touch  with  them  religiously,  and  those  they 
cannot  get  into  touch  with  in  this  waj^  are  apt  to  be  left 
out  in  the  cold. 

3577.  They  do  not  look  upon  getting  hold  of  these 
rough  classes  as  a  preliminary  step  to  what  may  be  the 
means  of  influencing  them  religiously.  You  think  they 
are  too  much  inclined  to  put  the  religious  influence  in 
the  forefront  ? — Yes,  they  are  inclined  to  do  that,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  will  get  hold  of  the  rougher  sort  of  boy 
or  girl  originally  in  that  way. 

3578.  That  is  what  I  understand  you  to  say  ? — Y^es, 
then,  of  course,  they  are  justified,  it  seems  to  me,  in  going 
for  that  portion  of  their  pa,rishioners  who  are  likely  to 
accept  their  religious  ministrations,  and  when  they  have 
done  that  they  have  probably  exhausted  their  resources. 
Then  the  third  object  is  to  be  a  central  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, an  illustration  of  wliich  has  been  already  provided 
with  regard  to  smoking,  and  we  purport  to  be  able  to 
tell  people  what  things  to  avoid  and  to  point  to  models  for 
their  study. 

3579.  Havey  ou  got  such  a  bureau  now  ? — We  are 
collecting  all  the  information  in  the  central  office,  and  we 
have  a  secretary  there  whose  business  it  is  to  be  there  all 
day. 

3580.  And  your  fourth  object  is  what  ? — It  is  to  attract 
personal  service  and  financial  assistance  for  those  various 
organisations. 

3581.  Are  you  able  to  do  that  ? — We  have  not  had 
any  particular  success,  although  we  have  issued  a  pubUc 
appeal.  But  the  public  will  require  first,  I  think,  to 
know  that  our  organisation  is  on  a  practical  basis  ;  and 
that  its  committees  have  threshed  out  the  subject  and 
will  be  able  to  inform  them  as  to  the  state  of  each  borough 
area  and  the  work  that  is  going  on  there.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  taken  steps  to  get  all  that  information 
together. 

3582.  What  funds  have  you  in  liand  at  the  present 
moment  ? — We  have  next  to  no  funds  at  present.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  annual 
subscribers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  run  our 
central  office  and  to  promote  our  organisation,  and  then 
we  shall  hope  to  attract  a  suiiicient  amount  of  pubHc 
assistance  to  enable  us  to  make  grants  in  aid  to  those 
organisations  ^vhich  seem  to  us  to  do  the  most  effective 
and  useful  work. 

3583.  And  accept  your  methods  of  guidance,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes. 

3584.  Tlien  you  have  described  your  methods  of  work 
in  stating  your  object,  I  think  ? — Y^es.  I  should  say 
further  that  we  can  only  proceed  gradually  as  those  local 
committees  show  themselves  to  be  in  working  order  and. 
give  us  the  information  that  we  require. 
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Mr.  Eyre.       3585.  And  you  say  that  that  sphere  of  your  operations 

~   is  enlarging  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  it  is  enlarging,  but 

it  is  small  because  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  attract  London 
as  a  whole. 

3586.  And  the  persons  who  come  ixnder  the  influence 
of  these  clubs  are  increasing  in  numbers  you  say  ? — Yes, 
as  we  go  on  the  clubs  are  growing  in  numbers  and  in 
efficiency. 

3587-  Would  you  say  that  they  have  increased  by  10, 
30,  or  50  per  cent  ? — No,  I  have  not  sufficient  data  for 
that ;  but  I  can  say  that  generally  the  club  movement  is 
increasing  and  all  those  voluntary  agencies  are  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of  promoting 
institutions  for  the  industrial  population  as  a  whole. 

3588.  Are  they  working  more  efficiently  towards  that 
•object  ? — Yes,  and  they  become  more  efficient  as  time 
goes  on  and  as  they  combine  together  and  derive  light 
from  other  people's  minds. 

.3589.  How  many  years  have  you  been  handling  this 
subject  ? — For  twenty  years. 

3590.  You  are  in  a  good  position  to  answer  genei-al 
questions  on  the  subject  of  physical  deterioration  in  those 
years  during  which  you  have  been  engaged  in  work  of  this 
kind.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
physical  deterioration  is  on  the  increase  or  not  in  thr 
classes  that  come  under  your  notice  ? — My  opinion 
is  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  physical  deterioration, 
especialUy  in  the  overcrowded  districts,  but  that  can  be 
to  a  large  extent  counteracted  by  the  promotion  of  physical 
exercises  and  i-ecreation  in  those  districts. 

3591.  What  about  the  effect  at  the  present  moment  of 
those  counteracting  agencies  so  far  as  it  has  gone  ? — So 
far  as  covering  the  ground  is  concerned  they  seem  to  be 
good — that  is  they  have  produced  a  good  effect  on  the 
physical  development  of  the  youthful  population.  You 
can  sec  a  marked  difference  in  the  members  of  those  chiles 
physically. 

3592.  Do  they  go  to  school  better  to  begin  with  ? — • 
Yes,  and  then  those  who  are  inclined — I  have  seen  cases 
in  which  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  consumptive  (the 
phthisis  cases)  I  have  seen  them  capable  of  throwing  that 
tendency  off  in  their  early  days  through  taking  part  in 
physical  exercises  and  healthy  forms  of  recreation  in  the 
evening  which  is  provided  for  by  these  clubs  and  institu- 
tions. 

3593.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  any 
State  assistance  of  a  more  efficient  character  should  be  pro- 
vided ? — Yes,  I  think  that  the  State  might  help  voluntary 
agencies,  and  it  also  might  jiromote  this  work  itself  a  great 
deal  more  effectually  in  the  future  than  it  has  done  in  the 
past. 

3594.  How  could  that  be  done  ? — I  should  have  thought 
that  the  Stat*  could  in  the  first  place  help  by  grants  in 
aid  for  physical  development  and  drill  work. 

3595.  Who  are  these  grants  to  be  paid  to  ? — These  grants 
in  aid  should  be  paid  to  the  several  organisations  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  results  which  they  achieve. 

3596.  You  would  require  a  system  of  inspection  ? — 
They  would  have  to  submit  to  the  inspection  if  they  were 
to  expect  any  aid  from  the  State.  Then,  I  tliink,  that  there 
are  certain  numbers  who  would  not  wish  to  submit  to  that. 
But  I  can  only  say  for  myself  that  I  cannot  see  how  they 
could  expect  grants  ia.  aid  unless  they  submitted  to  State 
control  and  State  inspection  and  supervision. 

3597.  Does  not  the  State  do  anything  to  support  cadet 
corps  ? — Very  little,  only  in  this  way  the  Government 
pro  vrides  arms  and  ammtmition  fi-ee.  But  the  Government 
make  no  grant.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Government 
might  certainly  make  grants  in  aid  of  cadet  corps  who  of 
course  are  prepared  to  submit  to  Government  control  and 
inspection  in  every  way  ;  and  those  cadet  corps  would  be 
more  efficient  men  and  cover  a  far  greater  amount  of 
ground  if  more  pecuniary  assistance  were  given  to  them. 
All  the  companies  have  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
private  people,  and  what  with  the  provision  of  uniforms 
and  the  provision  of  money  to  enable  those  camps  to 
be  run  and  so  on,  it  is  really  more  than  can  be 
managed  effectually  from  private  sources.  In  my  opinion 
the  Government  should  make  grants  in  aid  certainly  to 
cadet  corps  ;  and  camp  allowances,  for  instance,  would  be 
a  very  good  way  of  beginning.  I  think  also  that  cadet 
corps  require  officers  with  real  military  training,  and 
especially  that  should  be  secured  in  the  case  of  the  ad- 
jutants of  the  various  battalions. 


3598.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  authorities  could  assist 
in  certain  directions  ? — I  thinJi  that  it  is  very  important 
that  theyshould  assist  that  movement  in  particular,  because 
I  conceive  that  there  is  no  movement  more  capable  of 
securing  the  welfare  of  lads  who  are  accustomed  to  haunt 
the  streets,  and  to  make  things  unpleasant  in  the  various 
areas  than  that  cadet  corps  movement,  which  is  not 
based  upon  any  definite  religious  organisation,  and  does 
not  require  any  religious  tests  of  the  members,  and  it 
appeals  to  people  irrespective  of  their  religious  opinions. 

3599.  Are  there  any  alterations  in  the  law  which  you 
would  suggest  ? — I  tliink  that  the  rates  on  buildings 
which  are  set  apart  for  these  purposes  might  be  remitted. 
I  do  not  say  that  there  shall  be  no  rates  at  all  upon  the 
building  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  hard  upon  these 
voluntary  organisations  to  have  to  pay  rates  on  buildings 
irrespective  of  the  purposes  for  which  those  buildings  are 
actually  used;  and  I  think  that  it  is  also  hard  upon  clubs  and 
institutions  to  have  to  pay  Inhabited  House  Duty  on  the 
whole  building  when  they  have  to  have  a  caretaker  who  oc- 
cupies only  one  room  in  it.  These  two  points  have  occurred 
to  me  in  the  working  of  these  institutions.  The  rating  is 
really  based  on  what  the  buildings  are  worth  to  be  let  irre- 
spective of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  actually  used. 

3600.  Would  you  prefer  the  rate  to  be  put  upon  the  site  ? 
— That  might  be  a  relief  to  the  voluntary  agencies. 

3601.  You  would  gain  by  that — -by  making  tlie  general 
rating  on  the  site  value  instead  of  on  the  buildings  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  we  should  gain  upon  that,  but  still  more  on 
a  remission  of  rates. 

3602.  Not  only  a  redistribution,  but  a  remission  ? — 
Remission  is  what  is  really  needed.  I  daresay  it  is  not 
soimd  policy  that  those  buildings  should  get  ofl  the  rates 
altogether ;  but  I  do  submit  that  they  should  have  a 
modified  system  of  rating  applied  to  them. 

3603.  You  have  got^  a  note  about  the  suppression  of 
juvenile  smoking  ;  won't  you  make  it  penal  to  sell  tobacco 
to  young  persons  under  a  certain  age  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  should 
make  it  penal  to  sell  tobacco  and  cigarettes  and  things  of 
oliat  kind  to  boj's  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 

3604.  Would  you  further  make  it  penal  for  a  boy  under 
that  age  to  be  seen  smoking  a  cigarette  ?  That  would  hi 
rather  difficult,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would  be 
difficult. 

3605.  I  communicated  the  other  day  with  the  Inland 
Revenue,  because  we  had  heard  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
physical  deterioration  among  young  people  was  that  cigar- 
ettes were  sold  in  sweet-stuff  shops  frequented  by  the 
juvenile  population,  and  therefore  it  was  throwing  tempta- 
tion in  their  way.  In  answer  to  that  I  got  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Board  to  tliis  effect :— "  That  they  have  no 
means  of  supplying  you  with  the  information  you  require." 
that  is  the  number  of  sweet-shops  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
cigarettes.—"  A  license  to  deal  in  tobacco  is  supplied  to 
any  person  who  cares  to  apply  for  it,  and  there  are 
about  360,000  hcenses  issued  in  the  year.  No  record  is 
kept  of  -whether  the  holder  of  such  a  license  is  solely  a 
tobacconist,  or  whether  he  combines  with  that  business 
any  other  trade,  and  the  information  could  not  be 
obtained  without  very  considerable  trouble  and  expense." 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Inland 
Revenue  not  to  grant  tobacco  hcenses  to  people  who  sell 
sweets  or  other  tilings  which  induce  children  to  go  into 
their  shops  ? — I  think  that  a  vast  deal  of  harm  is  done  by 
the  existence  of  those  sweet-stuff  shops.  They  seem  to 
be  not  only  centres  to  promote  j  u  venile  smoking,  but  also  for 
the  promoting  in  great  measure  of  a  gambUng  propensity, 
and  if  not  shut  up  there  should  be  a  rigid  system  of  licen- 
sing applied  to  them  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
check  placed  upon  them.  You  see  those  sweet-stuff  shops 
in  almost  all  the  areas  where  the  poor  are  gathered  to- 
gether, and  you  will  also  see  them  filled  with  the  youthful 
portion  of  the  population  ;  and  there  is  a  very  strong 
opinion  among  the  workers  in  this  branch  of  work  which  I 
have  spoken  about  this  morning,  that  there  should  certainly 
be  a  rigid  system  of  licensing  and  State  supervision  apphed 
to  this  kind  of  shops. 

3606.  But  you  see  you  could  hardly  make  it  requisite 
to  sell  sweets  that  you  should  have  a  hcense,  and  my  point 
is  rather  whether  you  should  not  exclude  from  those  shops 
where  sweets  are  sold  the  grant  of  a  tobacco  Hcense  ? — 
Yes,  I  certainly  tliink  that  that  ought  to  be  done — if 
nothing  more  can  be  done  that  should  be  done. 

3607.  {Colonel  Onslow. )  In  what  way  does  the  gambling 
come  in  ? — There  are  a  lot  of  those  machines, 
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3608.  (Mr.  Lindsell. )  The  penny-in-the-slot  machines  ? 
— Yes,  and  others.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  suppresion  of  Hcensing  could  be  apphed  ;  but  if  it 
could  it  should  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  has  a  tendency  to  encourage 
vicious  practices  among  the  young,  whicli  is  very  harmful 
to  them  in  other  ways.  They  idle  away  their  time  in- 
stead of  joining  in  such  organisations  as  I  have  mentioned 
this  morning. 

3609.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  You  have  been  working  for 
twenty  years  past  in  London.  Do  you  consider  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  the 
Hoohgan,  the  very  worst  class,  is  worse  now  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3610.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  improved  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  worse. 

3611.  Then  take  the  labouring  class,  the  ones  who 
really  do  try  to  work,  is  that  woree  or  better  ? — I  have 
noticed  a  good  deal  of  distinction  between  the  two.  I 
should  say  the  labouring  portion  of  them  were  in  a  better 
state  of  physical  health  than  the  other. 

3612.  Do  you  mean  a  better  state  now  than  twenty 
years  ago,  relatively  ?— I  should  not  say  that  they  were 
worse. 

3613.  As  you  go  up  the  scale  in  society  you  come  to 
the  families  of  small  shopkeepers,  and  perhaps  office  boys 
of  the  respectable  class,  do  you  think  they  are  better  or 
worse  ? — I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  say  that  they 
were  apt  to  deteriorate  ;  and  the  more  the  population  is 
comprised  of  people  who  are  the  children  of  parents  who 
are  really  a  portion  of  the  town  population,  I  should  say 
their  children  were  less  well  physically  developed  than  the 
children  of  those  who  come  up  from  the  country  districts. 

3614.  It  is  the  children  of  those  who  are  resident  in 
town,  and  who  have  been  obtaining  their  hving  perhaps 
for  two  generations,  you  mean  ? — Yea. 

3615.  From  the  fact  of  their  living  in  the  town  they 
are  deteriorating  you  would  say  ?— Yes,  but  I  tlaink  that 
deterioration  can  be  counteracted  by  better  organisation 
of  their  physical  development. 

3616.  You  mention  here  in  one  of  your  not«a  that  the 
State  ought  to  support  a  cadet  corps,  which  you  really 
think  is  an  important  part  of  the  mihtary  estabhshment 
of  the  country.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  to  give  cadet  corps 
and  lads'  brigade  and  so  on  more  of  a  mihtary  organisation 
would  deter  the  parents  of  those  boys  from  letting  them 
join  thos3  associations.  Is  not  that  your  experience  ? 
— No.  My  experience  rather  is  that  a  parent  would 
disapprove  of  his  lad  joining,  irrespective  of  that,  if  that 
is  going  to  stop  him  joining. 

3617.  The  reason  I  asked  you  was,  because,  two  years 
ago,  or  more,  I  had  some  correspondence  witii  the  Council 
of  the  Boys  Brigade  and  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade  with 
reference  to  boys  for  the  navy.  We  were  then  requiring 
a  large  number,  and  T  had  seen  those  boys  at  the  Military 
Tournament  on  the  opening  day,  and  they  were  splendid 
looking  boys,  and  I  spoke  to  several  of  the  officers, 
and  the  result  was  that  I  communicated  with  the 
Council,  and  they  said  they  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  help,  to  advertise  as  you  may  say,  the  navy  amongst 
their  boys,  but  they  were  afraid,  if  they  did  so,  the  parents 
would  at  once  object  and  consider  that  the  associations 
were  being  made  recruiting  agencies  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3618.  Therefore,  I  doubted  the  utility  of  State-aid  in  any 
way.  When  j'ou  say  here  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  an 
important  part  of  the  mill tarj^  establishment  of  the  country, 
— does  that  refer  to  the  cadet  corps  only,  or  does  it  refer 
to  those  Church  Lads'  and  Boj's'  Brigades,  and  so  on  ?  — 
It  would  refer  to  the  cadet  corp?  only. 

3619.  Not  to  the  others  ?— No. 

3620.  But  you  want  assistance,  do  you  not,  in  your 
brigades,  towards  furnishing  something  in  the  way  of  a 
uniform  ? — Yes. 

3621.  Belts  and  caps,  and  so  on  ? — Yes.  But  they  do 
not  go  in  for  the  same  equipment  as  cadets. 

3622.  And  then  your  bands  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  the 
State-aid  should  be  extended  to  all  there  brigades,  but 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  make  them  part  of  the 
military  establishment  of  the  country.  It  is  the  cadet 
corps  onlj',  and  it  seems  to  me  that  on  that  ground  the 
cadet  corps  would  deserve  more  Government  aid  than 
what  I  may  call  the  religious  organisation  work. 
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3623.  Then  the  lads  in  camps  you  speak  of,  yoa  say 
they  go  on  paying  something.  Those  lads  belong  to  some 
of  those  societies,  I  sujjpose  ? — Yes,  for  the  most  pai't. 

3624.  Can  any  lad  who  belongs  to  any  of  these  societies 
join  ? — Yes,  he  can  join  under  tlie  London  Diocesan  scheme 
for  the  welfare  of  lads.  They  have  their  brigade  camps 
and  their  general  London  -n  orking  boys'camps,'and  they  can 
go  undei'  that  scheme.  They  are  the  largest  organisation 
in  London  for  the  promotion  of  camps  for  the  working 
class  lads,  irrespective  of  belonging  to  a  brigade  or  cadet 
corps.  But  it  is  not  as  easy  a  thing  as  a  brigade  or  cadet 
camp,  because  you  have  not  got  the  boys  under  a  suffi- 
cient military  discixiline. 

3625.  You  mean  you  have  not  sufficient  discipline  ? — 
Not  sufficient  discipline  to  secure  j'ou.  Bat  that  general 
scheme  of  the  London  Diocesan  camp  is  very  successful 
and  very  well  ^^-orked.  Although  tlie  lads  are  not  suffi- 
ciently known  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  camp, 
they  are  careful  as  to  who  they  allow  to  go  down  ;  they 
have  to  be  recommended  by  some  responsible  person.  If 
I  might  say  a  word  as  to  the  open  spaces  movement,  1 
should  like  to. 

3626.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  certainly  ? — It  seems  to  me 
that  in  London  especially  we  have  had  very  little  done  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  open  spaces  for  the  national  games, 
and  I  ought  to  direct  particular  attention  to  the  work  of 
the  London  Playing  Fields  Society  to  show  what  very 
useful  work  may  be  done  by  even  voluntary  societies  to 
save  areas  from  building,  and  so  enable  them  to  be  devoted 
to  the  development  of  cricket  and  football  and  other  games. 

3627.  Tliat  must  be  in  comparatively  suburban  dis- 
tricts, I  suppose  ? — The  only  way  of  domg  it  is  to  purchase 
land  in  the  outer  ring,  and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  in 
that  way,  which  shows  also,  it  seems  to  me,  that  ti>© 
County  Councils,  and  other  bodies  might  also  do  that  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  No  efi'ect- 
tual  work  in  that  way  can  be  done  unless  the  land  is  free- 
hold and  bought  right  out.  The  London  Playing  Fields 
Society,  and  other  similar  movements,  have  also  rented 
ground  ;  but  after  spending  a  certain  amount  of  money 
on  renting  and  laying  down  the  ground,  they  have  been 
turned  out,  and  so  the  money  that  lias  been  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  has  been  practically  lost.  Profiting  by 
their  experience  they  have  bought  land  and  saved  as 
open  spaces  fifty  acres  at  Raynes  Park,  and  now  they 
are  preparing  a  scheme  for  providuig  ground  in  Soutli 
London,  which  is  very  badly  off  indeed  for  ground  for 
games,  and  they  have  nine  acres  of  land  at  Earlsfield  on  a 
forty  years'  lease,  but  their  ground  at  Willesden,  which 
is  on  a  short  term,  they  will  have  to  give  up  as  it  is 
required  for  building  purposes. 

3628.  Both  outside  the  Metropolitan  area  ?— That  is 
the  only  way  in  which  they  can  work  by  getting  cheap 
tickets  if  they  can,  and  so  enabling  the  people  who  want 
to  take  part  in  those  games  to  go  there  and  back  again 
on  easy  terms. 

3629.  Do  the  railway  companies  promote  that  ? — The 
railway  companies  have  assisted  us  materially  both  in 
East  London  and  in  other  parts,  but  on  the  south-west  side- 
of  London  we  have  not  had  the  facilities  given  us  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  had  in  the  north. 

3630.  Do  they  refuse  it  ?— The  South  Western  have  not 
given  us  the  same  facihties  as  the  Great  Eastern  have  done, 
for  instance.  The  Great  Eastern  have  given  good  terms  to 
the  Oxford  House  settlement.  It  would  not  be  a  very  great 
drain  upon  public  resources  if  more  assistance  were  given 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  by  the  County  Councils.  The 
London  Playing  Fields  Association  has  done  a  great  deal  in 
that  way,  and  provided  London  \vith  an  increase  in  open 
spaces  for  games,  etc. 

3631.  Can  the  Borough  Councils  spend  money  under  the 
present  law  ? — I  am  not  sure.  My  impression  is  that  they 
cannot. 

3632.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  They  have  power  ?— But  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  more  effectively  done  by  the  County 
Councils. 

3633.  (Chairman.)  Than  by  the  Borough  Councils  ?— 
In  conjunction  with  the  Borough  Councils. 

3634.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  were  speaking  just  now  about 
the  uniform  of  cadet  corps  and  lads'  brigades  ? — Yes. 

3635.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  cap  and  a  belt  and  haver- 
sack is  all  that  should  be  suppUed  to  them  free.  It  seems 
to  me  that  very  many  boys  could  provide  themsehes  with 
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Mr.^lEyre.   good  strong  blue  serge  clothes,  which  together  with  a  cap 
"  and  belt  and  haversack  would  be  the  very  best  uniform 

for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

3636.  If  that  was  all  that  the  Government  would  have  to 
supply  I  think  that  they  perhaps  might  do  it ;  but  then  so 
many  of  the  corps  expect  rather  elaborate  uniforms,  and 
I  think  that  is  a  very  great  pity,  because  they  will  never  get 
it,  and  they  would  get  the  other,  I  think.  The  boys  would 
look  very  well  in  it,  too  ? — You  want  to  add  the  tunic, 
although  a  less  elaborate  tunic  than  that  supphed  to  some 
might  be  provided. 

3637.  The  present  idea  of  a  uniform  is  a  really  practical 
kit,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3638.  I  think  we  have  accepted  that  for  the  real  uniform, 
you  cannot  make  it  too  practical,  and  I  think  that  with  a 
turn-down  collar  of  the  ordinary  boy's  jacket  and  loose  pair 
of  trousers,  which  may  be  of  serge,  and  a  cap,  belt  and 
haversack  j'ou  have  mentioned  you  would  have  a  very 
practical  uniform  ? — Yes,  for  younger  boys. 

3639.  For  all  hands.  I  think  you  would  find  things 
much  easier  if  you  asked  only  for  a  belt,  cap  and  haversack, 
and  a  blue  serge  is  the  most  durable  stuff  you  could  have  ? 
—Yes. 

3640.  I  am  speaking  not  only  of  cadet  corps  but  also 
of  those  connected  with  the  Lads'  Drill  Association  and 
boys'  brigades.  I  think  that  a  smart,  well-set  up  boy 
would  look  wel'  in  it  1 — The  cadet  battalions  are 
practically  attached  to  some  regiment  of  the  line  or  to 
some  volunteer  battalion — and  they  have  been  expected 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  uniform  in  vogue  in  those 
battalions. 

3641.  The  elaborate  uniform,  you  know,  at  once  neces- 
sitates great  expense  ? — That  is  where  the  expense 
comes  in  so  much,  and  prevents  the  development  of  the 
cadet  and  brigade  systems  now  to  my  mind. 

3642.  You  have  been  enumerating  all  those  excellent 
clubs  and  brigades,  but  it  strikes  me  that  one  of  your 
greatest  difficulties  must  be  the  provision  of  capable  in- 
structors ? — -Yes  ;  I  wanted  to  say  something  about  that. 

3643.  I  had  the  experience  of  seeing  the  other  day  at 
Oxford  House  two  most  promising  instructors  who  came 
from  the  class  to  which  the  boys  belonged,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  show  efficient  training  ? — Yes. 

3644.  It  seems  to  me  what  you  want  is  State-aid  in 
having  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  training  these  young 
men  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  drill  and  gjrmnastics,  at 
a  nominal  fee,  as  instructors  at  your  clubs.  Do  you  not 
think  that  is  so  V — I  wanted  to  say  that  the  State  pro- 
vision of  gymnastic  instruction  is  a  very  practical  and 
most  important  thing  in  connection  with  physical  develop- 
ment. 

3645.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  have  many  men  in  your 
district  with  natural  aptitude  who  could  be  there  in.  the 
evening,  who  would  be  well  trained,  and  go  forth  to  the 
different  clubs,  and  get  a  small  fee  as  instructors  in  your 
clubs  ? — Yes  ;  they  would  be  competent  in  gymnastics. 

3646.  Both  in  drill  and  gymnastics  ? — Yes. 

3647.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the  physical  training,  or 
what  we  may  call  driU  and  gymnastics  ? — Yes,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  earn  a  grant. 

3648.  They  would  be  satisfied  with  a  shilling  a  night 
for  their  work,  whereas  if  you  want  a  miUtary  instructor 
it  would  cost  you  a  great  deal  more,  and  you  would 
have  to  pay  an  instructor  from  the  West  End  5s. 
or  7s.  6d.  per  night ;  but  if  you  could  get  a  man  in  your 
own  district  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  boys  to  work 
for  a  position  of  that  description  ? — It  is  rather  difficult 
to  get  the  boys  to  cotton  to  the  instruction  of  somebody 
they  know  has  really  only  been  through  the  course  they 
are  going  through  themselves. 

3649.  You  think  that  you  want  outside  assistance  ?— 
Yes  ;  an  outside  man  to  supervise  it  and  to  head  it,  so  that 
the  whole  thing  should  be  under  a  military  man. 

3650.  Do  not  you  think  for  the  provision  of  leaders  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have  a  school  of  instruction, 
provided  by  the  State,  for  the  instruction  of  those  leaders 
under  proper  supervision  ? — Just  so. 

3651.  liike  those  young  men  I  saw  the  other  day  ? — 
Well,  you  want  a  State-paid  gymnastic  instructor  who 
would  supervise  and  superintend,  and  then  these  leaders 
may  be  developed  in  tliis  way  at  a  very  small  fee. 


3652.  At  the  State-aided  school — the  evening  classes  1 
— That  would  be  the  most  efficient  way  of  doing  it.  A 
little  payment — a  little  more  than  an  honorarium — if 
they  were  confined  to  being  the  leaders,  and  not  the  actual 
instructors,  would  be  sufficient. 

3653.  You  were  speaking  just  now  about  the  girls' 
clubs,  and  that  they  are  taught  to  be  domestic,  and  you 
suggested  that  they  should  have  physical  training.  At 
those  clubs  are  there  any  rooms  suitable  for  the  purpose  ? 
— Very  few  of  them.  You  want  central  halls  in  each  of 
those  areas,  which  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  gym- 
nastic instruction  to  girls  on  certain  evenings  and  under 
the  really  efficient  system  of  gymnastic  instruction,  such 
as  you  suggested,  should  be  appUed  to  boys. 

3654.  Have  they  accommodation  at  those  clubs  for 
gymnastic  training'?— They  are  very  inadequate. 

3655.  Another  question — Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  the  home  hfe  of  the  very  poorest  classes — the  actual 
home  hfe — the  inner  life  ? — It  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  and 
it  is  because  of  the  badness  of  the  home  that  the  boys  are 
bad. 

3656.  Have  you  had  any  experience  as  to  the  habits 
of  the  mothers — as  to  whether  they  are  thrifty,  or  whether 
the  food  is  bad  ?— I  have  not  had  any  experience  about 
the  feeding,  but  I  have  heard  others  speak  of  it. 

3657.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  home  life 
of  the  Jews  ? — I  have  seen  their  homes. 

3658.  Which  would  you  consider  the  best  ? — I  think 
the  Jews  look  after  their  children  better  than  the  poorest 
portion  of  the  English  community. 

3659.  Are  they  not  incUned  to  overcrowd  their  rooms 
more  than  the  others  ? — Yes,  they  would  submit  to  over- 
crov.'ded  conditions,  but  I  think  as  to  their  nutriment  they 
treat  their  children  better  than  the  English. 

3660.  Are  they  more  thrifty  generally  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3661.  Do  you  think  that  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish 
children  drink  less  and  are  more  abstemious  than  the 
fathers  of  the  EngUsh  children  ? — Yes. 

3662.  You  are  sure  of  that  ?— I  feel  sure  of  that. 

3663.  When  yon  spoke  just  now  about  hooligans,  or 
what  are  commonly  called  larrakins,  what  class  do  they 
come  from,  is  it  the  lowest  stratum,  or  simply  the  lads  who 
have  greater  energy — what  is  commonly  called  "devil "  ? — 
I  think  you  could  not  confine  them  to  one  particular  kind 
of  home  or  to  one  particular  sort  of  parent.  A  boy  is 
dragged  into  a  gang  of  this  sort  of  fellows  by  his  own  weak 
disposition  very  often,  whereas  his  home  may  be  a  very 
good  one. 

3664.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  owing  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  boj's  having  superfluous  energy  ? — I  do,  dis- 
tinctly. I  feel  that  if  adequate  provision  were  made  for 
their  recreation,  almost  the  whole  of  this  larrakin  business 
would  vanish. 

3665.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  provided  them  with  footballs 
and  made  them  kick  footballs,  they  would  not  be  so 
inclined  to  kick  policemen  in  the  street  ? — That  is  so. 
They  simply  want  recreative  facilities. 

3666.  {Dr.  Ta'hani.)  Referring  to  your  general  views 
on  the  subject  of  physical  deterioration,  does  your  experi- 
ence tend  to  convince  you  whether  or  not  the  immigration 
of  aliens  is  harmful  in  London  ? — It  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  harmful  when  they  migrate  into  over-crowded  areas. 
That  is  what  I  have  seen  myself  in  Bethnal  Green  and 
Whit«chapel,  the  areas  are  already  over-filled  and  they 
come  into  those  very  areas,  and  not  some  other  areas. 

^_  3667.  Do  you  think  that  they  do  so  to  any  great  extent  ? 
— Yes,  I  do,  to  a  great  extent.  T  am  not  at  aU  sure  that  the 
Jewish  element  will  not  oust  altogether  the  English  ele- 
ment even  from  Bethnal  Green,  apart  from  Whitechapel 
and  Stepney,  if  it  goes  on  without  any  restriction. 

3668.  You  think  that  in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  alien 
immigration  is  doing  harm  ? — In  so  far  as  it  crowds  out 
our  own  population  it  is,  and  the  Jewish  community,  by 
buying  up  those  properties  in  the  eastern  quarters  of 
London,  turn  the  Englishman  out. 

3669.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  poorer  districts  ?— Yes,  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  have  been  into  their  labour  homes,  and  I  certainly 
think  they  have  provided  for  a  large  portion  of  the  sub- 
merged tenth  which  nobody  else  has  made  any  attempt 
to  deal  with. 
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3670.  And  you  approve  generally  of  their  work  ? — I 
think  that  the  social  side  of  their  work  has  been  in  many 
respects  very  effective,  but  they  have  not  much  hold  upon 
the  population  of  the  east,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  religiously. 

3671.  Can  you  trace  it  to  any  cause  ? — I  should  have 
thought  that  the  population  as  a  whole  does  not  respond 
to  their  methods  of  proselytising,  but  the  organisation  of 
the  army  seems  to  me  to  have  a  good  deal  to  commend  it. 

3672.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Have  you  any  experience  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  in  that  part  of  London  ? — 
Yes. 

3673.  Are  they  doing  any  good  amongst  the  very  poor 
in  that  district  ? — I  think  some  of  the  most  experienced 
who  are  at  the  work  have  got  ideas  in  their  heads  about 
dealing  with  the  people  which  would  be  very  useful  in- 
deed to  this  Committee. 

3674.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  information  that 
we  could  get  from  them  on  the  subject  of  the  life  of  the 
poor  that  would  be  useful  ? — Yes,  I  should  certainly  call 
in  aid  the  experience  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

3675.  Mr.  Loch  is  the  secretary,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

3676.  Do  you  think  that  he  could  give  that  information 
himself  ? — Yes.  I  might  particularly  say  that  Mr. 
Paterson,  who  has  been  working  at  the  Gerkenwell 
organisation,  would  be  a  very  useful  witness.  As  far  as 
I  have  seen,  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  of 
the  workers  in  the  field  of  charity  organization. 

3677.  But  they  have  the  means  of  seeing  and  knowing 
the  life  of  the  poorer  classes  ?— Certainly.  They  make 
such  very  close  inquiries  as  to  the  causes  of  failure  and  so 
on,  that  the  ablest  of  them  would  give  you  some  very  im- 
portant information. 

3678.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  spoke  about  the  injurious 
effects  of  those  cheap  sweet  shops  ? — Yes. 

3679.  Can  you  say  much  from  your  own  personal  ex- 
perience of  them  ;  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  ? — • 
I  have  only  seen  the  effects  of  frequenting  them  on  the 
juvenile  population  I  have  had  to  deal  with. 

3680.  I  have  had  a  very  strong  representation  upon 
the  subject  of  this  gambling  that  you  have  just  touched 
•upon.  The  representation  made  to  me  was  that  they 
have  these  machines,  and  that  a  child  puts  a  penny  in  and 
■may  get  3d.  worth  of  sweets  or  lose  his  penny  altogether  ? 
—Yes. 

368L  Have  you  heard  that  there  is  a  prosecution  being 
instituted  upon  that  point  from  Shoreditch  ? — Yes,  I  did 
hear  about  that. 

3682.  And  it  has  been  taken  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
The  question  seems  to  be  whether  it  comes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Gambhng  Act,  and  the  defence  is  that  it 
requires  skill — according  to  the  way  the  penny  is  thrust 
into  the  slot,  and  if  you  exercise  that  skill  you  may  be 
sure  of  your  3d.  worth  of  sweets  ?— Yes.  If  you  are 
clumsy  you  lose  the  penny,  that  is  the  point  of  the  de- 
fence, that  it  is  a  game  of  skill  and  not  gambUng. 

3683.  Yes,  I  understood  so.  If  this  conviction  is  sus- 
tained the  pohce  will  be  able  to  cope  with  these  machines  ? 
— I  think  so.  Directly  the  police  get  control  they  can 
counteract  the  effect  of  this  evil. 

3684.  It  is  not  confined  to  London,  but  the  complaint 
that  I  had  came  from  Sheffield  ? — I  should  think  that  it 
is  general. 

3685.  And  the  other  complaint  is  that  they  sell  cheap 
cigarettes  and  bad  cigarettes  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3686.  Unless  they  take  the  precaution  to  get  a  licence 
they  will  also  be  liable  to  prosecution  ? — Yes. 

3687.  You  have  not  heard  that  they  do  sell  cigarettes 
without  a  license  ? — I  have  not  sufficient  information,  but 
it  is  my  idea  that  they  do,  and  my  opinion  is  that  they 
do,  from  what  I  have  heard. 

3688.  You  talk  about  the  hardship  of  having  your  pre- 
mises rated  ? — Yes. 

3689.  You  know  that  schools  are  exempt  from  rating, 
and  you  would  like  that  extended  to  the  places  you  were 
speaking  of  ? — Yes,  to  where  all  this  work  is  done. 

3690.  Cannot  you  get  the  use  of  the  central  halls  of 
large  elementary  schools  for  the  purpose  ? — They  are  not 
adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  club,  you  cannot  put  in 
any  heavy  furniture. 


3691.  You  could  not  put  in  gymnastic  appliances  very 
well  ? — Not  easily.  Then  you  have  to  attract  boys 
to  this  sort  of  thing  by  providing  such  things  as  bagatelle 
and  billiards,  and  no  tables  could  be  put  in  there. 

3692.  But  for  the  purpose  of  purely  physical  exercises 
and  drill  they  would  be  available  t — I  think  it  would  be 
veryeasy  to  adapt  these  splendid  school  buildings  that  exist, 
more  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  for  the 
purpose  of  gymnastics.  That  leads  me  to  say  that  gym- 
nastics and  musical  drill,  and  also  proficiency  in  swimming 
in  the  summer,  might  be  encouraged  more  by  grants  being 
made  available  for  them — that  they  should  be  made  grant- 
earning  subjects. 

3693.  Do  you  know  that  physical  exercises  are  grant- 
aided  under  the  Education  Act  ?  —  But  only  in  combi- 
nation with  some  other  form  of  education. 

3694.  But  they  are  recognised  as  instruction  under  the 
Code  ? — But  only  in  combination  with  some  other  form 
of  education. 

3695.  Yes,  it  is  part  of  the  school  curriculum — it  can  be 
made  part  of  the  school  curriciilum  ?— My  suggestion  is 
that  it  should  be  made  grant-aided,  quite  independently  of 
the  Board  Schools ;  and  in  very  many  parts  of  the  poor 
portions  of  London,  splendid  work  is  being  done  in 
developing  smmming  instruction,  for  instance,  in  the 
public  baths  in  their  neighbourhood. 

3696.  I  was  coming  to  the  teachers.  I  suppose  you  find 
that  they  co-operate  with  all  your  societies  ? — Yes,  they 
do.  The  teachers  of  the  pixblic  elementary  schools  take  a 
tremendous  amount  of  interest  in  their  pupils,  and  they 
are  excedingly  anxious  for  their  welfare,  but  it  would  over- 
work them  to  involve  them  in  night  as  well  as  day  work. 
But  they  do  a  great  deal  at  present. 

3697.  Do  not  several  of  them  have  clubs  for  their  own 
boys  ? — ^Yes,  they  do,  and  it  is  a  very  good  idea  indeed. 

3698.  They  work  in  harmony  with  those  associations, 
I  suppose  ?— Oh,  yes. 

3699  {Colonel  Fox.)  I  remember  the  last  day  I  was  at 
Oxford  House  there  was  a  squad  of  boys  came  into  your 
club-house  headed  by  a  teacher  from  the  school  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  the  teacher  was  a  man  who  took  a  vast 
interest  in  it  ? — Oh,  yes. 

3700.  He  practically  marched  them  up  to  your  club  to 
go  through  their  exercises  ? — Yes,  and  they  do  the  same 
in  the  summer  when  the  swimming  baths  are  open,  and, 
therefore,  you  get  those  masters  who  are  aVjle  to  organize 
on  a  very  large  scale,  the  physical  and  moral  welfare,  irre- 
spective of  the  school  hours. 

3701.  He  was  a  splendid  young  man  who  was  in  charge 
of  those  boys  ?— Yes,  and  there  are  others. 

3702.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  When  that  large  force  of  boys  were 
on  the  Horse  Guards'  Parade,  they  were  nearly  all  officered 
by  teachers,  were  they  not  ? — No,  those  were  Church  Lads' 
Brigades  and  Boys'  Brigades,  as  distinguished  from  cadet 
corps — they  were  not  confined  to  the  London  Brigades. 

3703.  But  they  were  officered  by  teachers,  were  they 
not  ? — -To  a  certain  extent  by  teachers,  but  mainly  by 
members  of  rehgious  associations,  church  workers,  etc. 

3704.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Public  School 
Mission  ? — Yes,  I  know  a  great  deal  about  it. 

3705.  Do  they  take  this  work  up  ? — Yes,  very  well,  and 
they  are  very  successful.  They  lean  more  towards 
cadet  corps  than  Church  leads'  Brigades. 

3706.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Church  Army  does  much 
the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  Salvation  Army  ? — I  think 
it  does. 

3707.  Does  it  reach  a  lower  stratum  ? — I  think  that  it 
does  reach  the  lowest  strata  on  a  smaller  scale  altogether 
than  the  Salvation  Army. 

3708.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  lowest  strata  into  your 
organisation,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  difficulty.  But  if 
you  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  existing  agencies,  you 
seem  to  enable  them  to  go  down  to  the  lower  strata,  and 
the  condition  of  reaching  the  lower  strata  is  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  higher  strata  first. 

3709.  {Mr.  Legge.)  I  gather  from  the  last  portion  of 
your  examination  that  you  would  like  to  get  this  State-aid 
from  the  War  Office  in  connection  with  cadet  corps  just 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  Board  of  Education  with  grants  for 
physical  exercises,  and  so  on  ? — I  should  have  thought 
that  the  two  would  have  been  independent ;  that  if  the  War 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Eyre.    Office  considered  cadet  corps  part  of  the  military  system 

  of  the  country,  they  would  provide  for  them  in  the  same 

way  as  for  the  volunteers. 

3710.  Yes,  but  generally  the  grant  would  be  from  the 
Board  of  Education  on  physical  training  ? — On  physical, 
training  pure  and  simple. 

3711.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  I  do  not  Imow  whether  you  know 
it,  but  last  year  the  experiment  was  tried  of  allowing 
attendances  in  camp  to  a  boys  brigade  from  a  particular 
school,  to  reckon  as  part  of  the  attendances  for  purposes  of 
grant  ? — Yes. 

3712.  It  was  made  an  experiment  and  succeeded 
very  well.  That  would  be  the  way  of  receiving  aid  for 
these  institutions  ? — I  think  that  a  camp  grant  would  be 
the  first  thing. 

3713.  Of  course,  it  went  to  the  genei'al  education,  but 
still  a  grant  was  allowed  of  attendances  made  not  in  the 
school,  or  at  any  particular  manual  instruction  centre 
or  in  any  sort  of  actual  school  hours  for  boj^s,  but  in  the 
camp  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  that  is  a  verj^  important  part 
of  any  scheme  of  help. 

3714.  Would  you  like  to  see  that  further  developed  ? — 
Yes  ;  a  camp  grant  by  itself  would  be  a  very  important 
source  of  assistance  to  all  those  agencies,  and  particularly 
to  the  cadet  corps  and  brigades. 

3715.  (Mr.  Legqe.)  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that 
before  the  Board  of  Education  stopped  the  grant  for 
physical  training  to  evening  continuation  schools  an 
attack  upon  the  administration  of  it  was  made  by  Sir 
John  Gorst  ? — Yes. 

3716.  In  which  he  accused  the  London  School  Board 
of  encouraging  dancing,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

3717.  You  are  also  aware,  of  course,  that  some  very 
severe  strictures  were  passed  upon  the  fairness  of  Sir  -John 
Gorst's  attacks,  both  by  Mr.  Stewart  Headlam,  of  the 
London  School  Board,  and  Dr.  Macnamara  ? — Yes. 

3718.  But  so  far  no  answers  to  those  have  been  vouch- 
safed by  Sir  John  Gorst — you  have  seen  no  answer  from 
him  ?— No. 

3710.  Well  you  would  rather  like  to  see  those  grants 
reintroduced  under  proper  regulation  ? — I  think  that  they 
should  be. 

3720.  Did  you  see  that  report  by  the  Scotch  Royal 
Commission  on  physical  training  ? — I  have  not  studied  it 
carefullj'  for  I  have  not  had  time  yet,  I  have  seen  portions 
of  it. 

3721.  They  had  a  special  recommendation  to  meet  the 
cases  of  the  roughest  classes  in  the  country,  namely  : 
that  special  evening  continuation  classes  with  a  particular 
curriculum,  suited  to  their  needs  and  designed  to  make  the 
class  attractive,  should  be  instituted  ;  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  that  ? — I  should  if  I  knew  that  they  were  workers 
who  could  deal  with  them  when  they  got  them  into  the 
buildings. 

3722.  It  would  be  a  very  elastic  kind  of  thing  ? — Yes, 
and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  mental  work  would  be  success- 
ful at  first. 

3723.  Nothing  at  all  ? — But  their  chief  need  would  be  a 
physical  side  entirely. 

3724.  (il/r.  Lindsell.)  Boys  of  what  age  arc  you  speaking 
of  now  — From  fourteen  to  eighteen  years. 

3725.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Supposing  local  education  author- 
ities provided  such  evening  schools, would  you  be  prepared 
to  go  so  far  as  to  enable  a  charge  to  be  preferi'ed  agains 
any  loafer  in  the  street  of  that  ago  to  account  for  himself 
and  his  evenmgs,  or  to  attend  one  of  those  schools  ?  That 
was  another  recommendation  of  this  Commission 
Directly  the  work  for  them  was  sufficiently  organized,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  brought  to  account  for 
loafing  about  and  getting  into  mischief. 

3726.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that  the 
club  should  form  a  part  of  the  regular  elementary  school 
system  of  the  country,  or  in  certain  districts  which  should 
be  scheduled,  that  the  schools  should  be  supplemented  by 
a  club  carried  on  in  the  same  building,  or  in  part  of  it,  for 
its  own  old  pupils  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  there  would  be 
very  great  advantage  derived  from  that.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  weaknesses  of  their  system,  the  way  in  which  aU 
the  associations,  both  State  and  volunteer  societies,  lose 
sight  of  old  pupils  so  to  speak  ;  lose  sight  of  lads  and  girls 


whom  they  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  up  to 
fourteen.  There  is  so  very  httla  done  for  them  after- 
wards, and  both  the  schools  and  thoee  religious  societies 
ought  to  be  strengthened  in  that  direction. 

3727.  You  would  like  to  see  more  inspection  of  clubs  and 
so  on  ? — I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  see  that  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  earning  the  grant  for  physical  work. 

3728.  Your  league  does  not  at  present  do  anything  in 
that  hne  ;  they  have  not  a  man  who  travels  round  and 
makes  reports,  pointing  out  where  the  work  done  is  bad, 
tair,  good,  and  so  on  ? — Our  league  is  getting  together  an 
orgamsation  for  that ;  but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
undertake  this  ourselves.  Supposing  we  get  money  sub- 
scribed, we  should  certainly  send  round  the  most 
experienced  people  we  can  get  associated  with  us  for  the 
sake  of  looking  into  the  adequacy  of  the  work. 

3729.  As  I  understand,  this  Twentieth  Century  League 
deals  with  the  Metropohs  only  ? — That  is  all  at  present. 

3730.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  an  extension  of  the 
organisation  to  cover  the  whole  comitry,  and  to  co- 
ordinate it  ? — That  is  what  we  want. 

3731.  Because  the  work  of  one  of  these  clubs  would  be 
more  effective  if  you  could  exchange  boys  with  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  or  even  Aberdeen  ? — Yes,  there  should  be 
a  practical  scheme  of  commendation  from  one  to  the  other. 

3732.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  an 
organisation  of  that  sort  ? — .1  did  hear  of  it.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent. 

3733.  And  can  transfer  boys  when  desirable  from 
London  to  Liverpool,  and  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

3734.  I  think  you  did  not  mention,  though  no  doubt  you 
had  it  in  your  mind,  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Befriending  Young  Servants  amongst  the  girls'  agencies  ? — 
I  did  not  mention  them  because  there  is  no  physical  side 
to  them,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  did  not 
know  there  was  any  physical  side  to  their  work. 

3735.  Now  with  regard  to  Colonel  Onslow's  question 
as  to  the  danger  of  stigmatising  clubs  as  recruiting  agencies. 
I  suppose  most  of  those  clubs  are  to  a  certain  degree  em- 
ployment bureaux,  and  help  to  find  work  for  boys  ?— 
Yes,  if  they  find  boys  out  of  work  they  do  their  best  to 
recommend  them. 

3736.  Surely  the  difficulty  would  be  overcome  if,  in 
addition  to  civil  employments  in  ordinary  fife,  the  clubs, 
were  posted  up  with  information  as  to  the  junior  branches 
of  the  Civil  Service,  Post  Office  sorters,  and  telegraph  boys, 
and  so  on,  and  there  would  be  no  harm  in  adding  to  them 
the  fuU  information  as  to  the  employment  of  boys  in  the 
army  and  navy  ?— 1  think  the  chief  ground  taken  by 
parents  against  the  army  and  navy  is  that  they  lose  the 
wages  of  the  boys,  which  constitute  an  important  source 
of  income  to  the  family. 

3737.  But  if  information  with  regard  to  enlistment  was 
simply  suppUed  as  one  item  in  the  general  work  of  helping 
boys  to  employment,  the  prejudice  would  be  an  unreason- 
able one,  would  it  not  ? — Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
very  often  is  even  under  existing  conditions,  when  a  boy 
really  wants  to  go  into  the  Army  or  into  the  Navy. 

3738.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  That  is  perfectly  true  with 
regard  to  the  parents,  that  their  fear  is  the  losing  of  the 
wages.  That  is  the  greatest  drawback  in  recruiting  to  the 
Navy,  which  has  an  enormoiis  number  of  eligible  boys  who 
come  up,  whose  parents  refuse  their  consent  mainly,  as  a 
rule,  because  they  know  the  boy  will  not  for  some  years 
be  able  to  send  anything  home  ;  is  that  your  experience  ?— 
Yes. 

3739.  To  go  to  another  point :  a  short  time  ago  two 
brother  officers  of  mine,  old  Rugby  boys,  were  working  in 
London  for  the  Rugby  Mission  Club,  at  Netting  Hill,  and 
they  wanted  a  sergeant  as  an  instructor,  and  an  excellent 
man  went  there  who  would  have  been  well  fitted  for  the 
work  ;  but  the  parents  heard  that  they  were  going  to  have 
this  sergeant  and  the  man  had  to  go  away,  and  he  was 
going  to  give  his  services  voluntarily  ? — Quite  so.  I  dc 
not  think  that  the  prejudice  would  be  carried  so  far  as  a 
general  rule. 

3740.  (Chairman.)  One  more  question.  Is  it  the  prac- 
tice in  these  clubs  and  brigades  to  take  any  note  of  the 
physical  characters  of  these  boys  at  entrance  with  the 
view  of  recording  physical  progress  ? — Some  officers  do  it, 
and  it  ought  always  to  be  done  if  you  have  time  to  attend 
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to  those  things.  I  understand  Captain  Bennett,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  West  S«rr»y  cadets,  is  going  to  give  you 
evidence  upon  that  point.  He  has  taken  the  chest 
measurements  in  the  South wark  District,  and  I  understood 
that  he  was  going  to  give  you  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions, and  he  has  sent  round  to  the  other  officers  in  the 
same  battahon.    I  have  not  taken  it  up  myself  personally. 

3741.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
your  central  organisation  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
dilferent  bodies  affiUated  to  it  the  system  of  taking  some 
note  of  a  physical  character  with  the  view  of  recording 
development,  and  contributing  to  the  general  knowledge 


on  the  subject  ? — Yes,  ]  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  Eyre. 
and  J  will  mention  it  to  the  Council.  

3742.  It  would  not  add  much  to  the  labour  of  those 
organisations  if  the  boys  were  examined  on  entrance  and 
had  their  height  and  weight  and  chest  measurements 
taken  ?— No. 

3743.  And  notes  of  the  same  character  at  intervals  of 
their  membership  or  when  they  left  ?— Yes,  it  could  be 
done. 

3744.  (Colonel  Fox.)    This  could  easily  be  done  when 
they  are  stripped  ? — -Yes. 


Mr.  John  Tweedy,  F.R.C.S.,  L.R.G.P.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


3745.  {Chairman.)  You  are  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  you  are  President  of  the  Ophthal- 
mological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Yes. 

3746.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  bearing 
■of  the  question  of  eyesight  upon  physical  deterioration  ?— 
J  have  divided  my  notes  into  the  two  questions,  first  of  all, 
whether  there  was  any  evidence  of  physical  deterioration, 
and,  secondly,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
■disabilities  of  those  who  offer  themselves  for  enlistment. 
From  the  standpoint  of  ophthalmic  medicine  and  surgery 
1  do  not  see  there  is  any  evidence  so  far  as  the  eyes  or  the 
sight  of  the  population  is  concerned,  of  any  physical 
deterioration  of  the  people  ;  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
eyes  that  degenerative  diseases  are  more  common  than 
they  were.  I  may  say,  perhaps,  my  experience  in  the  hos- 
pital and  in  private  is  a  very  large  one.  I  have  been  for 
thirty  years  connected  with  Moorfield's  Hospital,  which  is 
the  largest  ophthalmic  hospital  in  the  world,  where  they 
have  about  35,000  new  patients  every  year.  Of  course  it 
was  only  a  certain  proportion  of  those  who  came  under 
my  care,  but  I  reckon  that  my  share  would  amount  to  an 
aggregate  of  about  120,000  patients.  During  the  whole  of 
that  time  I  have  been  connected  with  University  College 
Hospital  as  well,  where  the  number  of  patients  is  very 
much  smaller.  Altogether,  I  suppose,  I  must  have  seen 
well  on  to  150,000  to  180,000  different  individuals 
suffering  eye  troubles.  As  the  result  of  that  experience  I 
do  not  see  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  any  physical 
deterioration  of  the  people  or  of  their  sight.  I  do  not 
think  diseases  of  the  eye  are  more  common.  I  do  not 
think  defective  vision  is  more  common. 

3747.  Is  there  any  correspondence  between  deteriora- 
tion oi  the  eye  and  general  deterioration  ? — Oh  yes,  that 
matter  I  incidentally  mention  in  my  qnecis.  There  are 
many  persons  who  are  degenerating  as  regards  physique  or 
constitution — I  mean  in  some  types  of  people  or  families 
you  see  evidence  of  deterioration  of  the  sight  and  eyes. 
Tor  instance,  there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  the 
eye  and  the  development  of  the  brain.  The  retina  which 
is  the  sensitive  membrane  with  which  the  eye  sees,  and 
the  optic  nerve,  are  in  the  early  stages  of  development  an 
actual  offshoot  from  the  brain,  so  that  the  essential 
structures  of  the  eye,  the  nervous  mechanisms  of  the  eye 
are  really  buds  thrown  off  from  the  brain  tissues,  and  they 
retain  that  continuity  throughout  life. 

3748.  And,  therefore,  they  are  very  susceptible  to  causes 
which  affect  the  general  health  ? — Very.  The  same  thing 
appUes  to  the  lens  of  the  eye ;  and  there  is  a  very  close 
relation  between  development  of  the  eye,  the  brain,  and 
the  teeth.  In  large  numbers  of  people  who  suffer  from 
essentially  degenerative  types  of  diseases  of  the  eye  there 
is  often  great  deterioration  of  the  teeth  as  well.  The 
foundation  of  the  teeth  is  laid  about  the  same  time  that 
developments  are  going  on  in  the  eye,  so  there  is  a  very 
close  and  intimate  relationship  between  the  two.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  very  marked  reduction  in  the  number 
and  severity  of  many  diseases  of  the  eye  which  used  to  be 
very  common,  among  them  is  the  condition  of  what  is 
called  trachoma  or  Egyptian  ophthalmia. 

3749.  Is  that  congenital  ? — No,  that  is  an  acquired 
disease  and  a  disease  which  used  to  play  terrible  havoc 
with  our  soldiers.  In  fact  up  to  about  thirty  years  ago 
there  was  no  large  community  of  the  people  such  as  those 
in  workhouses  and  barracks,  and  so  on,  in  which  this  disease 
was  not  more  or  less  rampant.  It  is  an  acquired  disease. 
I  remember  quite  well  in  my  early  days,  when  I  was  a 
student,  it  was  my  business  every  morning  to  attend  to 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  of  these  cases,  and  dress  them. 
Now  it  is  rather  a  rai'e  thing  in  the  London  hospitals. 


Surgeons  coming  from  the  Colonies  and  from  the  United  jfy_  1  weedy. 

States  are  all  struck  with  the  small  amount  of  what  is  

called  "  granular  lids  "  in  London  compared  with  what 
they  get  in  the  Colonies  and  in  America. 

3750.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  change  ? — A  greater 
attention  to  personal  hygiene,  greater  care  in  cleanliness, 
and  earUer  attention  to  any  eye  trouble,  any  simple  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  and  I  think  it  is  entirely  the  outcome 
of  the  improved  habits  of  the  people,  greater  cleanliness, 
isolation  of  these  cases  directly  they  are  discovered,  and 
earlier  attention.  The  havoc  that  this  disease  used  to 
play  was  terrible.  I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  speech 
which  I  made  at  the  Mansion  House  on  behalf  of  Mooriield's 
Hospital  with  regard  to  the  damage  that  this  Egyptian 
ophthalmia  used  to  inflict :— "  In  the  Egyptian  Cam- 
paign at  the  end  of  last  century  many  hero  may  know  as 
a  matter  of  history,  that  when  Napoleon  landed  in  Egypt 
he  had  with  him  some  32,000  troops  and  it  is  said  that 
within  two  months  every  one  of  those  men  were  attacked 
with  ophthalmia.  During  the  English  occupation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  a  similar  disaster  overtook  the 
British  soldiers.  Particulars  may  be  given  with  respect 
to  one  battalion  alone  which  was  by  no  means  exceptional 
or  unusual.  The  battalion  was  of  700  men,  and  among 
these  there  were  636  cases  of  ophthalmia,  and  of  these  636 
cases,  50  became  totally  blind  in  both  eyes,  40  became 
totally  blind  in  one  eye,  and  many  others  had  more  or  less 
damaged  sight."  In  Lord  Wolseley's  campaign  in  Egypt 
it  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  authorities  as  to 
how  they  were  to  deal  with  the  soldiers.  Surgeon- 
General  Marston  spoke  to  me  at  the  time  about  it.  Pre- 
cautions were  adopted  ;  men  were  instructed  what  pre- 
cautions they  should  take  about  their  eyes,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  the  Tel-el-Kebir  campaign  there  was  not  a 
single  soldier  who  lost  his  sight  from  ophthalmia.  This 
result  was  entirely  due  to  the  wise  foresight  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  and  to  the  intelligent  co-operation 
of  the  officers  and  men.  Surgeon-General  Hatibury  who 
was  the  principal  Medical  Officer  in  the  Campaign  was 
amply  justified  in  concluding  his  report  with  these 
remarks  : — ''  These  results,  when  contrasted  with  those 
which  have  been  recorded  of  the  same  disease  in  the  war 
of  1801,  justify  the  expression  of  my  opinion  that  the 
Army  Medical  Department  has  never  performed  a  better 
service  than  this  or  one  that  they  have  more  reason  to  be 
proud  of." 

3751.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Is  not  the  poison  generally  conveyed 
by  flies  ? — Flies  may  convey  it.  I  have  brought  with  me  a 
drawing  of  the  disease  {handed  to  the  Chairman.)  This  is 
called  granular  lids  ;  it  is  under  the  lids.  The  disease  can 
only  be  seen  when  you  raise  the  lids,  but  it  leaves  a  terrible 
destruction  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked.  Any  form 
of  ophthalmia  may  be  conveyed  by  flies.  These  granular 
lids,  true  trachoma,  is  a  distinct  and  specific  thing.  It 
eventually  becomes  a  growth  in  the  lids,  invades  the  front  of 
the  eye,  and  if  not  skilfuUy  and  thoroughly  treated  for  a 
loHg  time,  leads  to  partial  or  total  blindness. 

3752.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  cause  of 
ophthalmia  ? — This  ferm  is  no  doubt  caused  by  some  agent 
of  a  specific  character,  most  probably  bacteria. 

3753.  {Dr.  Taiham.)  You  would  call  it  an  infection  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  very  much  Uke  tubercle  in  many  of  its  character- 
istics. Tubercle — consumption — is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  specific  bacillus,  and  this  is  also  probably  due  to  a  specific 
bacillus. 

3754.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Is  it  conveyed  by  dust,  perhaps  ? — 
Mere  dust  would  not  cause  it.  But  it  is  right  that  the 
Committee  should  know  that  from  this  cause  alone — the 
diminution  of  this  disease  in  England  which,  I  beheve,  is 
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Mr.  Tweedy,  entirely  a  matter  of  cleanliness,  care,  and  attention — there 
 has  been  an  enormous  reduction  of  eye  disease  and  blind- 
ness also.    The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  purulent 
ophthalmia.  Purulent  ophthalmia  in  infants  was  the  cause 
of  30  per  cent,  of  the  bUndness  in  England. 

3755.  {Chairman.)  That  is  from  the  neglect  of  precau- 
tions at  child  birth  ? — It  is  due  to  some  sort  of  infection. 
Of  course,  it  is  neglect  to  some  extent.  These  cases  have 
become  comparatively  rare.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
there  were  in  England  20,000  to  30,000  people  blind  from 
that  one  cause  alone.  Now-a-days  one,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  seldom  sees  a  case  of  bad  purulent 
ophthalmia  in  an  infant.  So  that  upon  the  whole, 
so  fai  as  mere  eye  disease  is  concerned,  I  should  say  that 
there  is  less  eye  disease  from  preventable  causes,  and 
especially  from  causes  implying  want  of  care  or  want  of 
cleanliness,  or  even  want  of  physique. 

3756.  Do  you  include  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  eye  imder 
that  ? — I  think  there  are  fewer,  and  certainly  less  severe, 
forms  of  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  eye  than  there  were 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  less  syphilis — I  do  not  know.  Of  course  I  only  see 
the  later  phases  of  the  disease.  I  do  not  see  the  earlier 
stages  of  syphilitic  disease,  but  J  see  it  either  in  the  later 
phases  of  acquired  disease,  or  still  more  the  congenital 
inherited  syphilis. 

3757.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  eye 
disease  is  more  prevalent  in  towns  than  in  the  country  ? 
—1  do  not  think  there  are  any  data  on  which  one  could  form 
a  definite  opinion.  Eye  diseases  are  so  various  and  varied. 
The  great  majority  of  eye  patients  that  come  to  hospitals 
reallj'  now  come  on  account  of  optical  defects  ;  that  is, 
from  some  cause  or  another  they  need  glasses.  A  great 
many  of  these  cases  of  children  are  brought  on  account  of 
headaches,  that  is  the  explanation  of  so  many  more 
people  wearing  glasses  now.  J  do  not  believe  at  all  that 
there  is  any  evidence  of  any  increase  of  even  these  optical 
defects. 

3758.  Defects  of  eyesight  receive  attention  now  which 
they  did  not  do  before  ? — Quite  so,  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  headaches.  It  is  now  understood  that  an 
optical  defect  will  cause  headache,  and  children  are  now 
looked  after,  whereas  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  not 
suspected  that  there  was  any  connection  between  the  two. 
Then  with  regard  to  town  and  country,  I  may  say  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  remarking  how  frequently 
the  really  degenerative  types  of  disease  occur  in  people 
from  the  rural  districts.  Of  course  there  are  many  ex- 
planations. There  is  an  affection  called  retinitis  -pigmen- 
tosa which  is  an  essentially  degenerative  type  of  disease 
and  occurs  in  persons  who  have  other  forms  of  degenera- 
tive changes. 

3759.  Do  you  expect  to  find  them  in  the  country  rather 
than  in  the  towns  ? — Yes.  I  have  observed  more  cases  of 
this  retinitis  pigmentosa  which  is  associated  with  deaf- 
mutism,  epilepsy,  and  things  of  that  kind,  from  the  country 
districts.  There  are  many  explanations  of  that.  I  think 
very  hkely  one  explanation  is  that  in  the  rural  districts 
there  is  probably  more  inter-marrying,  and  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa is  often  found  in  the  offspring  of  blood  re- 
lations. This  is  the  appearance  of  a  healthy  eye.  [Hand- 
ing drawing  to  the  Chairman.)  The  second  picture  shows 
the  degenerative  progressive  pigmentation  ol  the  retina 
which  goes  on  to  actual  bhndness  in  time. 

3760.  Is  that  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stronger 
types  in  the  rural  districts  are  apt  to  migrate  into  towns 
and  leave  only  the  weaker  vessels  to  propagate  the 
species  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  there  is  also 
a  reverse  current. 

3761.  Debilitated  people  from  the  towns  go  into  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

3762.  The  country  suffers  in  both  ways  ?— Yes,  many 
people  in  the  better  classes  of  society  are  told  by  their 
medical  advisers  that  they  are  not  fit  for  certain  occupa. 
tions  and  they  had  better  lead  an  outdoor  Ufe  and  follow 
a  pursuit  which  does  not  require  so  much  use  of  their  eyes  ; 
and  they  take  to  farming  and  things  of  that  kind.  There  is  a 
current  of  the  better  and  more  adventurous  people  into  the 
towns  and  also  a  smaller  reverse  current  of  the  feebler  and 
less  strong  and  fit,  who  are  driven  back  to  the  land  again. 

3763.  The  country  is  both  the  recruiting  ground  and 
the  asylum  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  it  is. 


3764.  Turning  to  these  questions,  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  you  have  some  observations 
to  make  on  that  point  ? — In  the  table  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Director-General,  all  the  rejections  from  defects 
of  vision  were  grouped  together.  Of  course  that  may 
mean  anything — it  may  mean  that  a  man  is  simply  short 
sighted,  and  could  not  see  the  necessary  type  that  he 
ought  to  see  without  glasses. 

3765.  Upon  that  point  I  put  some  questions  to  Sir 
William  Taylor,  I  said  "  I  observe  that  '  defective 
vision '  ranks  very  high.  In  the  tables  you  gave  for 
rejections  for  1901  and  1902,  I  see  that  the  labourers' 
class  ranks  first.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  the  method 
in  vogue  for  the  examination  of  recruits.  Is  it  only  acute- 
ness  of  vision  that  you  aim  at  testing  ? — Yes,  but  if  a  man 
has  got  a  chronic  disease  of  the  eyes  that  is  likely  to  be 
infective — altogether  without  the  range  of  vision — we  re- 
ject him.  A  man  with  chronic  inflamed  eyelids  we  reject"  ? 
—Diseases  of  the  lids  are  placed  in  another  group.  If 
you  have  the  table  you  will  find  there  are  defects 
of  vision,  and  then  another  classification  for  diseases 
of  the  eyelids ;  that  is  a  different  thing.  Defects 
of  vision  and  diseases  of  the  eyelids  are  two 
different  causes  of  rejection.  It  may  be  purely  an  optical 
defect.  It  may  simply  mean  that  a  man  has  got 
so  much  shortsightedness,  we  will  saj%  or  it  may  mean 
that  he  has  an  eye  which  has  been  unused.  Many  psople 
are  born  with,  or  anyhow  acquire  early  in  life,  unequally 
sighted  eyes,  and  one  eye  may  fall  out  of  use  in  consequence 
Many  of  these  eyes,  if  they  v/ere  taken  in  hand  early  could 
be  brought  into  use  and  be  made  useful.  But,  of  course, 
the  examiner  for  the  army  simply  says  the  man  has  failed 
at  this  or  that  test,  and,  therefore,  he  is  rejected  with  both 
eyes.  These  are  the  types  that  are  used — Snellen's  types 
{the  document  was  handed  to  the  Chairman.)  The  other  is 
a  dot  test  for  people  who  do  not  know  their  letters.  It 
is  the  Same  sort  of  thing.  It  is  necessary  for  an  officer 
to  read  this  type,  which  is  called  No.  24  Snellen,  at  twenty 
feet  or  six  metres^  He  must  do  that  with  each  eye  sepa- 
rately, otherwise  he  is  rejected.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
this  type.  No.  36  Snellen,  which  was  accepted.  That  differ- 
ence excludes  many  men — the  difference  between  what  is 
called  ^'i,  and  %.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  present 
standard  is  too  high,  especially  with  the  long  range  guns 
which  are  in  use,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  many 
men  are  rejected  on  this  test,  who  would  not  be  rejected 
with  the  former  test.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  these  two  types  seen  at  twenty  feet.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Director-General's  tables  to  show  how  many 
of  these  men  were  rejected  for  purely  optical  defects,  such 
as  short- sigh tedness,  or  how  many  were  due  to  physical  de- 
fects of  the  eyes,  films  on  the  eyes,  or  diseases  of  the  eye. 
I  do  not  tiiink  it  is  possible  to  form  any  idea  as  to  what  is 
really  included,  or  to  be  understood  by  defects  of  vision. 
It  is  simply  that  the  men  cannot  read  that  type,  No. 
24  Snellen,  at  twenty  feet,  or  count  those  dots. 

3766.  Sir  William  Taylor  told  us  that  all  the  men  he 
employs  are  specialists  in  ophthalmia,  so  that  I  presume 
a  further  sub-division  could  be  given  ? — They  simply  test 
the  man  by  asking  him  to  read  these  letters.  If  he  stops 
at  this  Une,  No.  36,  you  cannot  pass  him.  It  would  require 
a  prolonged  examination  of  the  eye  to  say  why  he  cannot 
see  more  than  that.  It  would  require  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  least  for  a  skilled  person  to 
find  out  whether  it  was  simply  shortsightedness  or 
what.  It  would  take  six  weeks  to  examine  1,000  men 
in  that  way,  to  find  out  why  they  could  not  see  that 
type.  They  are  simply  asked  what  they  can  read.  There 
are  many  of  these  cases  which  probably  are  improvable, 
if  taken  in  hand  early  enough.  I  do  not  venture  to  offer 
any  suggestions  as  to  deaUng  in  any  way  with  these  de- 
fects or  mitigating  them  ;  but  I  think  that  there  are  many 
agencies  at  work  now  which  are  bound  to  lead  to  a  good 
deal  of  improvement,  both  in  the  physique  and  in  the 
condition  of  the  eyes,  although  they  may  not  lessen  the 
amount  of  shortsightedness. 

3767.  Shortsightedness  is  not  a  proof  of  degeneration  ? 
— Not  at  all.  In  fact  some  people  think  it  is  rather  an 
evidence  the  other  way.  The  shortsighted  ej^e  is  the  eye 
of  civilised  races.  The  farsighted  eye  is  the  eye  of  primi- 
tive man.  Primitive  man  wants  a  long  range  to  spot 
his  game. 

3768.  And  to  protect  himself  from  his  enemies  ? — Yes, 
whereas  the  civilised  man  mostly  works  within  a  yard  of 
his  eyes,  so  that  a  short-sighted  eye,  provided  it  is  healthy. 
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as  rather  an  advantage  to  civilised  man.  In  the  German 
army  short  sightedness  is  not  regarded  as  a  disqualification. 

3769.  So  I  understood.  I  put  a  question  on  that  point 
to  Sir  William  Taylor,  as  to  whether  a  great  man}?  of  these 
people  would  not  form  useful  soldiers  if  equipped  with 
glasses,  and  he  appeared  to  think  that  that  was  too  big  a 
question  to  enter  upon  ? — On  the  other  hand,  in  countries 
where  there  is  conscription,  short  sightedness  would  not 
be  a  disqualification  at  all,  otherwise  half  the  Germans, 
I  suppose,  would  claim  exemption  on  account  of  short- 
sightedness. 

3770.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  not  think  that  short- 
sightedness is  the  result  of  education — of  overtaxing  the 
eyes  in  the  young  ? — The  short-sighted  eye  is  simply  an 
«ye  that  exceeds  a  certain  length.  Any  eyeball  that 
exceeds  a  certain  length  is  short-sighted.  It  is  just  like 
an  opera-glass  that  is  screwed  out  a  certain  distance. 
The  prevaiUng  type  of  eye  in  England  is  the  opposite  type 
of  that,  namely,  the  far-sighted  eye.  The  short-sighted 
eye  has  become  a  large  eye,  a  big  eye,  and  may  be  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  provided  the  short  sightedness  is  not 
great  it  is  positively  an  advantage  for  most  purposes  of 
civilised  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  true  that  some 
eyes  become  short-sighted,  because  the  coats  of  the  eyes 
are  weak,  and  they  yield  under  pressure,  under  stress  of 
work,  and  so  on.  Those  eyes  are  often  very  poor  eyes. 
They  become  subject  to  very  serious  degenerative  changes 
at  the  back,  leading  to  serious  impairment  of  the  sight, 
but  simply  short  sightedness  in  itself  is  certainly  not  a 
sign  of  degeneration,  and  short  sightedness,  with  healthy 
eyes,  is  rather  an  indication  of  an  advancing  type  of 
race. 

3771.  {Chairman.)  Arising  out  of  what  you  have 
been  saying,  do  you  not  think  that  the  testing  of  the  eye- 
sight, whether  for  colours  or  objects,  should  take  place 
in  childhood,  and  before  a  youth  has  wasted  time  in  ac- 
quiring technical  knowledge,  which  his  faulty  sight  pre- 
cludes him  from  using  to  the  best  advantage  ? — Certainly  ; 
and  this  is  being  done  to  a  large  extent  now,  as  I  daresay 
you  know,  by  the  London  School  Board. 

3772.  Would  you  not  approve  of  a  medical  inspection 
of  schools,  taking  special  note  of  eyesight  ? — Certainly ; 
both  of  eyesight  and  other  things.  Much  good  is  being 
done  now  by  the  systematic  testing  of  the  sight  of  children 
in  board  schools,  and  in  the  high  schools,  and 
many  cases  of  defective  vision  are  now  recognised 
by  the  inspectors,  whoever  they  may  be.  These 
children  are  spotted  and  sent  for  advice.  Many  of 
these  children  get  greatly  helped,  and  the  eyesight  im- 
proved by  early  attention,  whereas  left  to  themselves 
they  would  not  disco verthere  was  anything  wrong,  and  they 
would  go  from  bad  to  worse.  I  think  a  great  deal  is  being 
done  now.  It  might  be  possible  to  extend  it  and  make 
the  benefits  more  general  still.  As  to  whether  the  work 
of  the  school  boards  is  doing  much  harm  to  the 
eyes,  I  very  much  doubt  it.  Of  course  there  are  many 
children  who  perhaps  would  be  better  if  they  were  not 
only  doing  less  work  with  their  eyes,  but  working  under 
more  favourable  conditions — I  do  not  mean  at  the  schools, 
but  at  their  own  homes.  Many  of  these  children  acquire 
the  reading  habit  at  schools,  and  they  go  on  reading  in 
the  bad  and  miserable  lights  of  their  own  homes.  It  has 
been  quite  clearly  slio\vn  that  so  far  as  short  sightedness 
is  an  acquired  disease  it  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
use  of  the  eyes,  and  to  the  want  of  proper  illumination. 

3773.  By  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  used? — 
I  Yea. 

3774.  Are  there  any  particular  forms  of  eye  disease 
which  you  think  may  be  due  to  the  use  of  the  eyes  at 
school  under  the  least  favourable  conditions  ? — I  should  say 
some  of  these  cases,  which  are  sometimes  called  malignant 
forms  of  shortsightedness,  might  be  but  not  the  true  physio- 
logical tjrpe  of  eye.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
actual  disease  produced.  I  think  it  is  far  more  the  case 
that  these  children  get  headaches  and  get  irritable  eyes, 
and  then  attention  is  directed  to  the  eyes,  and  advice  and 
treatment  are  obtained.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
evidence  of  definite  disease  being  produced. 

3775.  How  about  the  use  of  different  sorts  of  light- 
gaslight  and  electric  light ;  have  you  formed  any  opinion 
of  the  effects  of  those  agents  upon  the  sight  ? — No,  I  have 
not.  Provided  the  room  is  fairly  well  lighted,  I  do  not  think 
it  matters  what  the  illuminant  is.  Good  daylight  is  prefer- 
able, of  course,  but  for  many  weeks  in  the  year  we  cannot 
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get  that  anywhere  in  London.    I  do  not  think  it  matters  j^r^. 
what  the  illuminant  is,  provided  it  is  well  placed  and  there 
is  enough  of  it  without  being  too  much. 

3776.  {Dr.  TatJutm.)  With  regard  to  the  subject  of 
syphilis,  according  to  your  experience  is  there  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  that  disease  in  this  country  ? — No,  my 
experience  is  rather  the  other  way,  but,  as  I  have  said,  I 
only  see  the  later  phases  of  it.  Of  course,  whether  there 
are  more  or  fewer  cases  of  primary  syphilis  I  do  not  know, 
but  my  strong  impression  is  that  there  is  nothing  like  the 
same  amount  of  secondary  and  tertiary  disease,  or  disease 
transmitted  to  the  children  ;  I  am  qiiite  sure  of  that.  I 
have  been  struck  with  it  myself,  and  only  a  few  days  ago 
I  was  talking  to  one  of  my  assistants,  who  has  worked  with 
me  for  over  seventeen  years,  and  he  quite  confirmed  nie 
in  that  respect,  especially  with  regard  to  inherited  syphilis. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  and  peculiar  disease  of  the  eyj 
which  is  essentially  a  disease  of  inherited  syphilis.  I  am 
sure  these  cases  are  enormously  less  than  they  were — what 
is  called  interstitial  keratitis,  that  is  far  less  frequent 
than  it  was.  Whether  that  is  because  there  is  less  syphilis 
or  not  I  cannot  say — pi'obably  not.  I  think  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  parent  is  probably  more  efficiently 
treated  and  cured,  so  far  as  you  can  say  a  case  of  that  kind 
is  cured,  and  I  think  now  that  all  surgeons,  even  those 
who  are  not  experts  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  would 
always  caution  a  man  tliat  he  ought  not  to  marry  within  a 
certain  time,  and  not  til!  after  a  prolonged  course  of  treat- 
ment and  certain  period  of  absence  of  symptoms.  ?o 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  from  the  im- 
proved treatment  in  the  parents  one  sees  less  inherited 
syphilis  in  the  children — certainly  as  regards  the  eyes. 

3777.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  so  far  as  the  statistics 
of  mortality  will  help  us,  syphilis  is  at  any  rate  a  very 
much  less  fatal  disease  now  than  it  was  twenty  j-ears  ago  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  specially,  but  that  only  confirms 
what  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  observation  and  experience, 
that  syphilis  is  nothing  like  so  malignant  as  it  was. 

3778.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  You  would  strongly  advocate 
some  sort  of  systematic  examination  of  school  children  ?— 
Very  strongly. 

3779.  Could  that  preliminary  examination — I  mean  the 
tests — be  satisfactorily  conducted  without  calling  in  expert 
assistants  ? — Yes.  Anybody  could  employ  those  tests  ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  medical  man.  I  daresay  you 
know  that  the  London  School  Board  does  employ  certain 
young  surgeons  ? 

3780.  I  know  they  do,  but,  of  coxirse,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rates.  You  say  it  could  be  done  in  its  initial 
stage  without  the  necessity  of  employing  medical  men 
Yes.  These  are  the  recognised  types  on  this  sheet,  and  all 
that  is  wanted  is  to  measure  off  the  distance  and  ask  what 
the  children  can  read.  This  line  is  to  be  read  at  20  feet, 
and  the  others  at  30,  40,  50,  70,  100,  and  200  feet.  If  a 
person  can  read  the  smallest  type  of  letter  at  20  feet  he  has 
got  normal  acuteness  of  sight,  and  his  vision  is  said  to  1  e 
A.  It  means  6  metres,  which  is  practically  20  feet.  On 
the  other  hand,  supposing  a  person  at  20  feet  could  only 
read  this  big  E — the  largest  type — his  vision  would  l  e 
called  That  is,  standing  at  20  feet  he  can  only  see  an 
object  which  a  natural  sighted  eye  should  see  at  200  feet 
or  60  metres.  If  you  look  at  those  types  you  will  see  they 
are  made  up  of  little  squares,  a  fifth  of  the  height  and  a 
fifth  of  the  breadth.  The  basis  of  those  letters  is  what  is 
called  the  minute  angle.  The  smallest  object  that  can 
be  seen  by  the  healthy  human  eye  is  an  object  which  sub- 
tends an  angle  of  one  minute  at  the  optical  centre.  Two 
stars,  for  instance,  can  only  be  differentiated  as  two  if 
there  is  an  interval  of  a  one  minute  angle — it  does  not 
matter  if  it  is  one  hundred  million  miles  away  or  one  foot 
away,  the  minute  angle  is  just  the  same.  This  gap  in  the 
letter  E  gives  a  minute  angle  at  200  feet,  60  metres  ;  just 
as  this  gap  in  the  Z  gives  a  minute  angle  of  6  metres. 
That  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  test.  The  whole  letter 
gives  a  five  minute  angle,  but  the  gap  is  one  minute. 
That  is  all  that  is  wanted  as  regards  the  mere  test  of  sight, 
to  find  out  what  letters  a  person  can  see. 

3781.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  send  a  child  to  an 
expert  examiner  if  he  failed  in  the  test  ? — Just  so.  If 
a  child  can  see  the  last  line  of  letters  it  is  all  right ;  if  ho 
cannot  there  is  something  wrong,  and  you  must  find  out 
what  it  is.  That  is  really  all  that  the  examiners  of  the 
London  School  Boards  do.  They  find  out  the  child's 
sight  and  then,  if  faulty,  they  say  it  must  be  treated.  They 
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Mr.  I'weedt/.      not  treat  the  children  in  the  Board  School,  they  send 

 '    them  away  to  be  treated.    Any  person  could  conduct  that 

examination  ;  it  is  just  as  easy  as  teaching  the  time  by  the 
clock.  It  would  involve  no  expense  whatever,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  thing,  perhaps,  if  every  child  when  he 
went  to  a  school  was  first  of  all  tested  in  that  way,  if  he 
knew  his  letters,  and  then  at  certain  intervals  of  a  year  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

3782.  (Chairman.)  It  might  be  made  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  an  Infants'  School,  and  be  part  of  the  ordinary 
school  work  ?— Yes.  A  great  many  of  these  children 
were  formerly  left  to  grow  up  with  one  unused  eye  which 
might  have  been  saved.  Tnere  are  many  cases  of  very 
slight  inequalities  of  vision — the  eyes  being  otherwise 
healthy — where  one  eye  drops  out  of  use  and  becomes 
dull-sighted  simply  from  non-use. 

■3783.  Colour  blindness  may  be  also  detected  ? — Yes  ; 
that  could  be  detected  in  a  rough  and  ready  way  by  colour 
types. 

3784.  Is  colour-blindness  increasing  so  far  as  you  know  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  one 
way  or  the  other. 

3785.  (Colonel  Onsloio.)  Very  of  ten  there  is  an  ignorance 
of  colours  ? — Yes  ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is  ignorance  of  colours. 
You  mean  ignorance  of  a  colour  vocabulary  ? 

3786.  Yes  ? — But  that  does  not  apf)ly  to  the  ordinary 
test  that  we  use.  There  are  several  tests  that  are  used. 
There  is  the  test  of  sorting  cards,  and  a  more  common  test 
is  the  test  by  Holmgren's  wools.  You  do  not  ask  the 
patient  the  name  of  the  colour,  but  you  simply  ask  him  to 
match  it 

3787.  In  the  recruiting  examination  for  the  Navy,  we 
use  the  colours  of  flags,  the  actual  bunting  ?— Yes.  You 
ask  the  man  the  names  of  the  colours  ? 

3788.  Yes  ? — Of  course  if  a  man  says  it  is  red,  or  bluet 
or  green,  or  what  not,  that  is  sufficient  ? 

3789.  We  have  found  in  cases  between  yellow  and  green, 
and  green  and  blue,  that  a  man  really  seems  hardly  to 
know  the  names  of  the  colours,  especially  in  the  case  of 
some  countrymen  ? — Blue  is  nearly  always  present. 
But  if  you  test  these  people  with  the  wool,  you  do 
not  ask  them  the  name  of  the  colour,  but  you  tell  them  to 
take  a  certain  skein  of  wool  and  pick  out  another  to  match 
it.  Colour-blind  jsersons  may  pick  out,  perhaps,  a  green 
to  match  a  red.  You  ask  them  if  those  two  are  alike, 
and  they  say  that  they  are,  but  one  is  a  Uttle  darker  than 
the  other.  If  a  man  has  a  good  colour  sense,  he  will  pick 
out  all  shades,  red  and  pink,  as  readily  as  possible. 
There  are  three  te^t  colours,  but  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way  a  person  may  be  just  asked  to  name  certain  colom-s. 
I  see  a  good  many  young  fellows  going  into  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  I  just  take  a  little  disc  of  certain  colours.  Per- 
haps I  show  a  pale  red  or  pink  and  a  pale  green,  and  if  he 
names  them  readily  I  pass  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  there  were  any  hesitation  I  should  take  the  Holmgren's 
wool  test. 

37C0.  "What  would  you  call  full  normal  vision  ? — That 
is  the  last  line  of  letters  of  Snellen's  type.  No.  6,  at  six 
metres. 

3791.  \^Tiat  do  you  say  as  to  the  naval  test  ? — Naval 
men  must  have  perfect  sight.  They  have  to  spot  lights  at 
great  distances. 

3792.  Lights  and  flags  ? — Yes.  Nowadays  with  fast- 
going  ships  it  is  necessary  for  sailors  to  have  perfect 
acuteness  of  sight. 

3793.  We  insist  upon  full  normal  vision  for  all  classes 
except  artisans  and  stokers.  I  have  here  a  record  of  three 
years'  recruiting  in  London  alone.  Eleven  per  cent,  of 
those  who  were  rejected  were  rejected  for  defective  vision 
alone.  In  one  year's  record  of  the  whole  country — that  is 
recruiting  for  the  whole  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
north  of  Ireland — the  number  of  rejections  for  defective 
vision  was  only  7  per  cent.  ? — I  repeat  there  is  nothing 
to  show  what  defective  vision  means. 

3794.  We  classify  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  everything 
of  that  kind  under  a  different  head  altogether,  but  that  is 
simply  Snellen's  test  ? — That  is  set  at  twenty  feet  away 
from  the  man,  and  he  is  asked  to  read  it.  If  he  cannot  do 
so  he  cannot  pass.  The  Army  does  not  require  the  sc'^me 
acuteness  as  the  Navy.  A  candidate  for  the  Army  must 
read  the  third  line  at  twenty  feet  with  each  eye  separately, 
that  is  {'i  Snellen.    That  is  the  test. 


379.5.  Would  you  not  think,  judging  from  this  fact, 
that  there  11  per  cent,  were  rejected  for  defective  vision 
in  the  case  of  London,  whereas  only  7  per  cent  for  the 
whole  country,  that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  liable  to 
it  more  than  people  in  the  country  ?  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  the  difference  between  the  actual  country  districts 
and  towns  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  short-sightedness  in  towns. 

3796.  That  is  owing  to  not  using  the  eye  ? — It  may  or 
may  not  be.  I  take  the  short-sighted  type  of  eye  as 
belonging  to  a  higher  type  of  person,  other  things  being 
equal.  The  more  intellectual  type  of  people  get 
into  the  towns,  and  there  is  a  larger  proportion 
of  shortsightedness.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  disease- 
of  the  eye.  That  is  the  point — it  does  not  necessarily- 
mean  degenerative  disease. 

yi 91.  '  (Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  not  think  we  may  infer- 
that  because  there  are  more  shortsighted  people  in  towns,, 
shortsightedness  is  caused  by  education  and  the  study  of 
books  ? — I  should  not  myself  say  it  was  caused  by  that 
I  think  it  is  the  more  intellectual  races  throughout  the- 
world.  Whether  in  to-wn  or  country  there  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  shortsightedness  in  the  higher  and  more  in- 
tellectual people  than  in  the  lower  classes.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  proof  that  shortsightedness  is,  as  it  were, 
exactly  a  manufactured  product.  If  the  eyes  are  bad,  if 
they  are  poor  eyes,  poor  structures,  then  the  strain  of 
school  work  produces  not  only  shortsightedness,  but  these 
very  degenerative  types  of  eye,  which  lead  to  very  severe 
and  grave  changes  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  which  is  a  most 
alarming  condition.  What  is  called  progressive  short- 
sightedness in  young  people  is  a  very  grave  condition 
indeed,  because  it  is  accompanied  by  changes  at  the 
back  of  the  eye. 

3798.  Is  it  not  attributable  to  want  of  nerve  power 
also  ? — No  ;  it  is  the  poor  structure  of  which  the  eye  is- 
composed. 

3799.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  m  connection 
with  the  test  of  sight  for  recruits  entering  the  Army  ? — 
If  you  mean  would  I  suggest  lowering  the  standard,  I  do 
not  think  one  could  exactly  do  that  in  -view  of  the  range  of 
guns  nowadays,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  a 
man  would  make  a  good  soldier  if  he  was  allowed  to  wear 
glasses.  Of  course  it  is  a  point  whether  the  Army  people 
would  sanction  it,  but  I  do  not  see  any  drawback. 

3800.  He  would  make  an  excellent  soldier,  just  as  good 
as  another  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time  of  war  there  would 
be  a  great  chance  of  his  losing  his  glasses  ? — A  large 
number  of  the  officers  in  the  Army  are  shortsighted. 

3801.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  And  the  NavyJ;oo  ? — Yes,  but 
of  course  they  may  not  have  been  shortsighted  when  they 
entered  or  perhaps  they  got  through  on  easy  terms.  If  a 
man  could  not  read  the  third  line  of  type  I  should  find 
out  why  he  could  not.  If  it  was  simply  due  to  short- 
sightedness, and  the  eyes  were  otherwise  healthy  and 
good,  I  would  pass  him  even  if  he  could  only  see  the 
large  letter,  60  Snellen,  and  let  him  have  spectacles. 
Such  a  man  who  is  only  able  to  see  the  big  letter,  if  his 
eye  is  good,  is  better  off  than  a  man  who  might  be  able 
to  read  three  or  four  lines  lower  do-wn  who  has  not  a  good 
eye. 

3802.  Do  you  not  think  in  time  of  war  that  men  when 
they  got  a  little  tired  of  the  v/hole  game  would  voluntarily 
lose  their  glasses  ? — I  suppose  they  would.  That,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  risks. 

3803.  Do  not  you  think  a  number  would  by  accident 
lose  their  glasses  and  never  get  them  replaced  ?  That 
is  a  serious  consideration  ? — But  if  they  lose  their  glasses 
it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  men  are  not  likely 
to  do  that.  I  think  glasses  would  be  rather  in  requisition^ 
it  would  be  more  a  case  of  appropriating  other  people's 
glasses. 

3804.  If  it  is  a  long  campaign  and  men  get  tired,  would 
they  not  make  that  excuse  of  having  lost  their  glasses  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  would.  You  cannot  send  a  man  off 
because  he  has  not  a  pair  of  spectacles.  He  must  take 
his  chance,  and  if  he  is  short-sighted  he  loses  his  glasses 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  He  would  have  to  pay  the  penalty. 
In  the  South  African  war  I  know  two  or  three  officers — 
they  were  not  in  the  regular  army  but  yeomanry 
officers — who  lost  their  lives,  I  believe,  because 
they  lost  their  glasses.  One  man  came  to  see 
me    before    he   went   out,    and    I    strongly  advised 
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him  not  to  go.  I  said,  "  If  you  lose  your  glasses 
you  cannot  tell  a  man  from  a  haystack."  He  could  not 
have  recognif-ed  you  across  the  table.  In  a  scrimmage  I 
suppose  he  lost  his  glasses,  and  he  was  killed.  I  advised 
bim  not  to  go,  and  he  said,  "  It  is  a  point  of  honour,  1 
must  go."  But  where  a  man  has  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  shortsightedness  he  might  be  very  easily 
passed,  if  he  is  marked  as  it  were  for  examination.  Such 
a  man  might  be  marked  out  as  one  who  would  make  a 
smart  soldier,  but  as  he  could  not  see  the  required 
iine  of  letters  it  should  be  found  out  why  he  could  not, 
and  if  it  was  simply  that  he  was  a  little  short-sighted 
he  should  be  passed. 

3805.  In  these  days,  when  they  profess  to  have  an  army 
"for  war,  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  have 
these  men  ? — I  should  go  further  than  that,  and  say  there 
are  many  men  wlio  are  passed  who  have  extra  good  sight 
who  would  be  more  likely  to  fail  in  action  than  some  of 
these  short-sighted  people.  For  instance,  there  are  many 
people  who  have  the  opposite  of  shortsightedness — they 
have  over-sighted  eyes.  They  would  probably  be  able  to 
read  the  smallest  type  at  six  metres.  Many  of  these  men 
in  the  hurry  and  scurry  and  excitement  of  a  campaign 
would  have  to  make  such  a  forcible  effort  to  focus  their 
-eyes  that  in  the  excitement  of  action  tliey  would  never  be 
able  to  sight  their  rifle  or  anything  else.  Many  of  these 
men  have  in  the  end  worse  sight  than  those  who  have 
a  moderate  amount  of  shortsightedness.  I  would  not 
pass  a  man  into  the  army  who  had  much  shortsightedness, 
but  I  think  there  is  many  a  case  where  a  man  miglit  well 
be  passed  if  he  is  just  a  little  bit  below  the  recognised 
standard  if  his  eyes  are  good  and  healthy.  My  eyes 
have  had  to  do  as  much  work  as  most  people's.  At 
•eighteen  years  of  age  I  could  not  have  passed  the  present 
armj"  test  because  I  am  a  little  short-sighted.  I  could  now 
at  fifty-four  years  of  age,'but  at  eighteen  my  shortsighted- 
ness would  have  excluded  me  with  the  present  test.  I 
can  just  do  it  now  at  fifty-four  because  my  shortsighted- 
ness has  relaxed  a  little  with  age.  My  eyes  are  good,  I 
hope. 


3806.  That  is  hardly  a  parallel  case  to  a  private  soldier,  Tweedy. 

as  you  could  have  a  reserve  of  glasses  ? — I  have  now  good  

eyes,  which  have  served  me  for  the  last  thirty-four  years, 

and  yet  they  would  have  rejected  me  for  the  army  at 
eighteen,  whereas  now  I  could  pass  the  army  test,  and  see 
infinitely  better  than  many  a  man  who  had  natural  sight  at 
that  time. 

3807.  (Chairman.)  Your  point  is,  having  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  good  material  for  the  army,  it  i?  a 
thousand  pities  to  throw  away  good  material  merely 
because  there  is  a  certain  defect  of  eyesight  which  couki 
very  easily  be  got  over  by  the  use  of  glasses  ? — Yes,  if 
a  man  is  otherwise  a  good  man,  and  if  his  eyes  can  be 
certified  by  a  competent  army  surgeon,  and  if  he  can  be 
shown  to  have  good  healthy  eyes  that  will  last,  that  man 
although  he  may  have  a  moderate  amount  of  shortsighted- 
ness has  better  eyes  than  many  persons  who  have  passed 
the  test  at  seventen  or  eighteen  years  of  age — more  lasting 
eyes. 

3808.  {Cvlond  Onsloiv.)  You  would  advocate  a  closer 
examination  ? — Yes,  for  those  doubtful  cases.  At  present 
there  is  no  examination  to  show  why  a  person  is  rejected. 
His  defective  sight  simply  means  that  he  cannot  see  some 
particular  type.  You  want  to  know  why  he  cannot.  A 
promising  young  man  might  be  put  aside  for  further 
examination  by  some  of  the  experts  in  the  army. 

Note. — Mr.  Tweedy  subsequently  sent  the  following 
addendum : — 

Referring  to  the  latter  part  of  my  examination,  in  which 
I  suggested  that  a  lower  standard  of  distant  vision  might 
be  recognised  for  men  who  were  otherwise  fit  to  be  enlisted. 
While  every  soldier  is  theoretically  expected  to  fight,  in 
practise  many  thousands  of  soldiers  take  no  part  in  action, 
and  there  are  innumerable  duties  to  be  performed  during 
peace  and  even  on  a  campaign  which  these  men  might 
properly  perform  as  efficiently  as  those  who  have  perfect 
sight. 


Sir  Alfred  Cooper,  F.R.C.S.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


3809.  (Chairman.)  You  are  vice-president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

3810.  You  represented  this  country  at  the  Brussels 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  venereal  disease,  did  you  not  ? 
— I  did  on  two  occasions. 

3811.  Were  you  one  of  those  selected  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons  or  by  the  Government  itself  ? — By  the  College 
■of  Surgeons.  The  first  time  I  represented  the  Government, 
as  well  as  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  the  second  time  the 
■Government  sent  their  own  man. 

3812.  That  last  Congress  was  very  recent,  was  it  not  ? — • 
1902. 

3813.  You  have  considered  the  effect  of  venereal  disease 
"upon  physical  degeneration  a  good  deal  ? — Yes. 

3814.  Of  course  it  has  come  under  your  notice  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  affected  by  that  disease  ? — 
Quite  so. 

3815.  Do  you  say  that  the  number  of  persons  is  increasing 
relatively  to  the  population  or  diminishing  at  the  present 

I    time  ?— It  is  diminishing  at  the  present  time. 

3816.  Are  you  also  prepared  to  say  that  the  type  of 
syphilitic  disease  from  which  people  suffer  in  these  days 

(  is  less  severe  than  it  used  to  be  ? — It  is  much  less  -virulent 
\  than  it  was  before. 

I  3817.  And  therefore,  I  suppose,  less  disastrous  in  its 
consequences  to  the  offspring  of  such  persons  ? — Quite  so. 

3818.  Will  you  kindly  describe  the  ravages  and  compli- 
cations that  ensue  from  it  ? — I  should  place  insanity  as 
almost  one  of  the  first  things — insanity  ;  idiocy;  diseases  of 
bones,  producing  deformity  and  disfigurement;  diseases 

\\  of  the  eyes,  producing  blindness  ;  diseases  of  the  ear  pro- 
ducing deafness ;  diseases  of  the  internal  organs,  causing 
defective  nutrition  and  deficient  development ;  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  producing  insidious  forms  of  paralysis, 
locomotor  ataxy;  and  it  is  responsible  for  a  large  proportion 
•of  the  cases  of  lunacy  and  idiocy  in  our  asylums. 

3819.  These  are  all  transmitted  diseases  ? — Yes. 
173. 


3820.  Have  you  paid  any  special  attention  to  the  effect 
of  syphilis  in  producing  lunacy  ?  Of  course  you  are 
aware  that  lunacy  and  idiocy  has  increased,  or  is  said  to 
have  increased,  very  largely  ? — Certainly. 

3821.  SyphiUs  is  admitted  to  be  diminishing,  so  that 
it  cannot  figure  very  largely  among  the  causes  of  lunacy  ? 
— Perhaps  more  from  the  progenitors. 

3822.  Then  there  is  another  point.  You  are  aware  that 
it  is  stated,  and  I  believe  accurately,  that  there  is  a 
larger  amount  of  lunacy  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  Irish 
people  are  much  more  chaste  and  constant  than  any 
other  ? — Yes. 

3823.  In  that  case  the  lunacy  in  Ireland,  if  it  is  so  pro- 
minent, must  be  due  to  other  causes  ? — Yes. 

3824.  Tnere  is  another  prevalent  form  of  venereal 
disease  besides  syphilis.  Is  that  also  grave  in  its  con- 
sequences ? — Certainly,  gonorrhoea. 

3825.  That  affects  the  present  generation  more  than 
the  future  generation  ? — Yes. 

3826.  Will  you  state  what  you  believe  to  be  the  effects 
of  that  ? — It  may  be  followed  by  grave  and  even  fatal 
sequelce,  for  example  :  In  men,  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
with  the  consequent  disease  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys  ; 
severe  and  crippling  rheumatism  ;  sterility  in  women  ; 
and  serious  diseases  of  the  female  appendages  ;  and  in 
children  a  severe  form  of  ophthahnia  not  infrequently 
destructive  to  "vision. 

3827.  Have  you  means  of  approximately  estimating 
the  actual  extent  of  these  forms  ? — ^No. 

3828.  Turning  to  the  miUtary  aspect  of  the  question. 
I  suppose  there  is  sach  information  as  far  as  the  army  is 
concerned  ? — There  is. 

3829.  You  do  not  think  that  the  figures  on  that  point 
are  altogether  to  be  trusted  ?— No  ;  for  the  reasons  I  have 

.  mentioned. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


iStV  A.  3830.  You  believe  it  to  be  a  national  duty  to  take  every 
Onoper.'  possible  means  to  minimise  this  source  of  weakness  ? — 
 .  Yes. 

3831.  Can  you  indicate  what  steps  you  think  the  nation 
should  take  ?— Now  you  come  to  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  how  they  have  stopped  the 
disease  in  Germany  of  late  years,  the  last  year  or  two 
more  especially.  The  Navy  have  takeia  it  up  more  largely 
than  the  Army,  but  the  Army  is  now  following  the  Navy. 
Here  are  letters  from  the  admirals  of  several  of  the  big 
ships  of  the  Navy. 

3832.  Do  these  figures  you  give  us  in  your  precis 
touch  syphiUs  only  ?— They  deal  with  venereal  diseases 
generally.  These  are  the  letters  from  the  Germans  and 
this  is  the  translation  of  them.  {Documents  handed  to 
the  Chairman).  The  Army  and  more  especially  the  Navy 
use  these  two  things — every  soldier  is  given  these  two 
things  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  going  on  the  loose 
at  all.  One  is  an  antiseptic  ointment  and  another  is  an 
injection  of  protdeargol,  5  per  cent.  {Handed  to  the  Chair- 
man). 

3833.  Every  soldier  is  given  these  ? — Yes ;  and  the  men 
in  the  Navy. 

3834.  On  joining  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  that.  That  is 
what  they  use.  On  board  every  ship  they  have  one  of 
these  automatic  machines,  and  they  are  supposed  to  use  it. 

3835-9.  {Colonel  Fox.)  It  is  encouraging  immorality  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  ;  that  is  the  worst  part  of  it. 

3840.  Do  you  consider  that  the  statistics  touching 
the  British  Army  compare  very  unfavourably  with  those 
of  foreign  armies  ? — They  do,  rather. 

3841.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  very  considerable 
improvement  in  the  quinquennial  period  your  figures 
cover  ? — Very  considerable. 

3842.  I  think  we  heard  from  Sir  William  Taylor  that 
tlie  efficiency  of  the  arrangements  in  India  was  so  great 
that  there  was  a  diminution  of  syphilis  in  this  country, 
largely  from  the  fact  that  there  were  very  many  fewer 
imported  cases  ? — Quite  so. 

3843-4.  You  are  not  prepared  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  value  of  these  statistics  ? — No.  Com- 
parisons between  different  countries,  different  armies,  and 
different  towns  are  really  valueless  by  the  different 
conditions  prevailing,  and  until  there  is  an  international 
uniformity  in  the  method  of  preparing  statistics  very  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  figures. 

3845.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  opinions  that 
appear  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the  Brussels  Conference 
as  to  prophylactics  and  so  on  ? — I  understood  there  was 
some  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  sj'steiu  of 
protection  which  has  been  rife  abroad  ? — Yes,  a  very  strong 
opinion  indeed  against  the  regulations. 

3846.  Thej'  thought  that  free  trade  would  answer 
better  than  protection,  in  this  case  at  any  rate  ? — Yes, 
much  better  ;  they  were  very  decided  about  that.  It 
appeared  from  the  statistics  they  had,  and  from  every 
source,  syphilis  was  less  in  England,  and  where  there  was 
no  regulation,  than  anywhere  else.  Fournier  himself  said 
tliat,  if  anyone  wanted  to  get  syphihs,  Paris  was  about  the 
best  place  to  get  it.  He  went  so  far  as  that.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  many  people  go  there  to  these  improper 
houses,  because  thej^  beheve  that  they  are  licensed  and 
that  they  will  have  no  chance  of  catching  the  disease  ; 
whereas  there  is  no  sort  of  control,  because  a  woman  will 
very  likely  see  five,  six  or  seven  men  in  a  aay,  and  tlie 
first  one  might  give  her  disease  and  she  might  spread  it  to 
all  the  others.  He  thought  it  %yas  quite  a  hot  bed  of 
disease.  There  is  probably  more  of  it  in  France  than 
anywhere  else  at  the  present  time. 

3847.  As  an  alternative  against  measures  of  that  sort 
what  would  you  advocate  as  the  best  way  of  tackling  the 
problem  ? — I  heard  Mr.  Tweedy  remark  that  the  principal 
way  of  stopping  it  now  was  educating  the  people  more  to 
know  how  to  treat  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
very  much  less  than  there  was. 

3848.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  means  of  treating  it,  that  is 
to  say,  hospital  accommodation,  is  anything  like  sufficient? 
—No,  it  is  nothing  like  suflfi.cient. 


3849.  Will  you  just  explain  what  defects  you  think 
there  are  ? — As  regards  measures  to  be  taken  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  venereal  disease,  one  of  the  primary  con- 
siderations must  be  to  see  that  the  accommodation  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  from  such  disease  is  efi&cient  and 
adequate.  Taking  the  case  of  London,  it  may  be  said 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  accommodation  for 
the  treatment  of  venereal  disease  is  lamentably  inadequate. 
There  is  only  one  special  hospital  for  the  reUef  of  such 
cases — the  Lock  Hospital — which  has  two  branches,  one  for 
females  with  135  beds,  and  one  for  males  with  only 
twenty-seven  beds.  In  some  of  the  general  hospitals  a 
limited  number  of  beds  is  available  for  these  cases,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  patients  seen  in  the  out- 
patient departments  are  suffering  from  venereal  disease, 
or  from  its  effects,  remote  or  immediate.  But  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  such  cases  is  utterly  disproportionate  to 
their  gravity.  The  patients  are  not  informed  of  the  serious 
nature  of  their  disease,  or  of  the  risks  of  contagion,  or  of 
the  necessity  for  prolonged  treatment ;  their  attendance 
is  irregular,  and  usually  ceases  with  the  disappearance  of 
their  symptoms.  The  amount  of  teaching  done  on  this 
subject  is  very  limited,  so  that  at  the  commencement  of 
their  career  the  majority  of  medical  practitioners  are  only 
possessed  of  a  very  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
At  the  first  visit  to  the  hospital,  the  patient,  who  is  usually 
completely  ignorant  of  the  dangers  and  consequences  of 
the  disease  both  to  himself  and  to  others,  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  necessity  for  prolonged  treatment  and  in 
the  importance  of  his  running  no  risk  of  commrmicating 
disease  to  others  ;  all  possible  methods  of  his  spreading 
the  contagion  should  be  pointed  out  to  him  ;  if  a  married 
man,  the  possible  result  to  his  wife  and  to  their  subse- 
quent progeny  should  be  explained  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
Unmarried  men,  the  necessity  of  remaining  so,  till  the 
period  necessary  for  treatment  has  elapsed,  must  be  em- 
phasised. Not  only  should  there  be  no  obstacles  placed 
in  the  way  of  such  caseis  attending  in  general  hospitals, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  facility  and  encouragement 
should  be  held  out  to  them,  and  efforts  made  to  gain  their 
trust  and  confidence  at  the  outset  of  the  treatment.  One 
of  the  great  drawbacks  in  inducing  male  patients  to  attend 
for  a  Sufficient  period  is  the  time  that  must  be  occupied 
by  each  visit  to  the  hospital,  involving  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  their  day's  wages  ;  to  counteract  this,  the  out-patient 
department  should  be  open  on  certain  evenings  of  the 
week,  when  patients  could  attend  after  their  day's  work 
was  over.  This  has  for  many  years  past  been  done  at 
the  London  Lock  Hospital  on  three  evenings  a  week,  when 
a  large  number  of  patients  attend  who  otherwise  would 
have  to  go  untreated.  It  is  advisable  that  there  should 
be  special  departments  at  general  hospitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  class  of  disease,  and  all  such  cases  should  be 
relegated  to  that  department ;  it  should  be  under  the 
charge  of  someone  specially  skilled  in  that  branch  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge ;  and  a  course  of  instruction  in  that 
subject  should  be  compulsory  for  every  student.  These 
special  departments  have  been  in  existence  for  years  past 
in  the  majority  of  European  countries  and  in  America, 
and,  further,  special  wards  are  set  aside  for  the  reception 
of  such  cases. 

3850.  Have  you  any  idea  why  such  methods  have  not 
been  taken  in  hospitals  up  to  this  date  ? — Because  we  have 
not  acknowledged  the  disease.  It  has  been  rather  put 
aside.  It  has  not  been  acknowledged  in  the  manner  it 
ought  to  be. 

3851.  Or  is  it  because  the  hospital  authorities  look  upon 
these  people  who  are  suffering  from  these  diseases  as  being 
properly  punished  for  their  sins  ? — That  is  it  in  some 
instances. 

3852.  And  therefore  not  fit  subjects  for  treatment  ? 
— Yes.  I  was  attached  to  one  of  the  Lock  Hospitals,  as 
surgeon,  and  I  found  it  was  difficult  to  push  it,  because 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  disagreeable  subject,  and  there- 
fore people  did  not  like  to  touch  it  at  all.  < 

3853.  Surely  the  risks  of  the  community  should  have 
been  given  weight  in  considering  the  treatment  of  such 
a  disease  ? — Certainly. 

3854.  Rather  than  the  position  of  the  individual  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  you  are  quite  right. 

3855.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
prevailing  upon  the  hospital  authorities  to  take  the  course 
of  action  you  recommend  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
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3856.  If  the  advantages  were  pointed  out  to  them  ? — 
I  think  they  would  take  it  up.  I  think  it  is  a  very  import- 
ant thing. 

3857.  I  suppose  a  certain  number  of  men  could  attend 
later  in  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

3858.  When  are  they  generally  closed  ? — About  four 
or  five  in  the  afternoon. 

3859.  In  the  course  of  the  Brussels  Conference  this  re- 
solution was  adopted  : — "  The  Conference  requests  the 
various  Governments  to  constitute  in  each  country  a 
commission  charged  (a)  to  determine  the  frequency  of 
venereal  diseases  among  the  civil  population,  apart 
from  temporary  variations  ;  (b)  to  enquire  into  the  institu- 
tions actually  in  existence  for  the  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases,  the  distribution  of  hospitals, -the  number  of  beds 
available  in  different  places,  and  to  propose  the  most  effi- 
cacious measures  for  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  ; 
(c)  to  collect  opinions  as  to  the  best  means  for  preventing 
and  Umiting  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases  among  the 
civil  population  and  to  formulate  conclusions  upon  the 
subject."  You  were  a  party  to  the  adoption  of  that  re- 
solution ? — Yes. 

3860.  Has  anything  been  done  to  further  these  objects 
in  this  country  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has  been. 

3861.  To  whom  was  it  communicated  ?  Was  it  sent  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  or  to  any  particular  De- 
partment ? — I  think  it  was  sent  to  the  Local  Government 
Board — it  was  to  the  Government  at  all  events. 

3862.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  inquiry  upon  which  we  are 
engaged,  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  is  constituted,  I  presume  the  functions  that  this 
Conference  suggest  should  be  discharged  by  this  Com- 
mission and  might  be  exercised  by  such  bureau  ? — 
Certainly. 

3863.  And  the  whole  matter  would  then  be  treated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  health  of  the  com- 
munity, which  is  perhaps  the  best  point  of  view  from  which 
to  treat  it  ? — Quite  so. 

386i.  At  any  rate,  on  the  general  question  touching 
deterioration.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  if  there  is, 
as  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  not  yet  proved,  a  general 
deterioration,  it  cannot  be  due  to  the  increase  of 
syphilis  ? — No. 

3865.  Could  you  say  anything  on  the  general  question  ? 
Do  you  believe,  from  your  observation,  that  there  is  more 
what  is  called  deterioration  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society 
than  there  used  to  be  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  there  was. 

3866.  You  do  not  think  so  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

3867.  Or  if  there  is,  in  certain  quarters,  at  any  rate, 
counteractive  tendencies  are  probablj^  more  potent  and 
likely  to  become  still  more  so  as  time  goes  on  ? — I  think 
so. 

3868.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  have  in  your  precis  advised 
certain  measures  for  the  cure  rather  than  for  the  prevention 
of  syphilis  ? — Yes. 

3869.  With  regard  to  prevention,  you  know  that  in 
England,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  time,  a  man  may  go 
and  infect  several  women  with  syphilis  and  go  scot  free. 
Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  just  or  practicable  to 
make  such  a  person  amenable  to  the  law  ?  That  would 
be  a  matter  of  prevention,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3870.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? — It  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  if  you  could  carry  it  not.  That  is  what  they 
do  in  Russia.  I  was  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1875,  and  they 
have  greatly  checked  syphilis  there.  Directly  there  is  a 
case  it  is  reported,  whether  it  is  a  prince  or  princess,  or 
duke  or  duchess,  or  even  one  of  the  grand  dukes.  If  one 
of  the  grand  dukes  gets  syphilis  it  would  have  to  be 
reported,  and  he  would  be  surrounded  by  poKce  regula- 
tions, and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  pass 
it  on  to  anybody. 

\-  3871.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  bring  it  under  the  Notifi- 
cation of  Diseases  Act  in  this  country  ? — If  you  could  do 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  I  should  say,  yes, 
certainly.  It  is  such  a  fearful  disease  that  I  would  do 
everything  in  the  world  to  stop  it. 


3872.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  think  the  suggestion  is  not  an 
impracticable  one  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

3873.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  think  syphilis  is  decreasing 
both  in  quantity  and  in  virulence  ? — Yes. 

3874.  Still,  I  suppose,  you  would  say  that  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  whatever  degeneracy  there  is  ? — Cer- 
tainly, the  most  potent. 

3875.  The  most  potent  of  all  ? — Yes. 

3876.  Is  hereditary  syphilis  mainly  due  to  the  progenitor 
being  in  the  primary  or  secondary  stage  ? — More  com- 
monly in  the  secondary  stage. 

3877.  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  a  person  who  has  been 
through  the  secondary  stage,  however  well  cured,  may  not 
at  any  time  communicate  something  to  his  offspring  ?  I 
mean,  when  once  a  person  has  reached  the  secondary  stage, 
is  he  a  fit  person  to  propagate  at  all,  even  though  appar- 
ently cured  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  should  say  so,  if  he  has  passed 
through  the  secondary  stage  and  has  undergone  treatment 
for  a  sufficient  period. 

3878.  There  is  no  harm  ? — No.  If  we  prevented  him 
from  propagating  we  should  have  to  stop  the  population 
terribly. 

3879.  This  is  a  prophylactic  which  is  sold  by  a  penny-in- 
the-slot  machine  ? — It  is  an  injection,  really. 

3880.  {Colonel  Fox.)  This  is  for  injection  ? — Yes,  after 
the  operation. 

3881.  {Dr.  Tatham,.)  Do  j'ou  agree  with  other  surgeons 
who  think  that  the  use  of  an  injection  is  not  altogether  a 
thing  which  could  be  trusted  to  anyone — sometimes  it  may 
lead  to  harmful  results  ? — Yes. 

3882.  A  careless  use  of  injection,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  nitrate  of  silver  might  lead  to  serious  results  ? — Yes. 

3883.  {Colonel  Fox.)  This  would  be  quite  harmless  ? — 
Yes. 

3884.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  going 
over  old  ground  in  reference  to  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  but  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  when  they  were  in 
operation  in  this  country  before,  they  were  confined  to 
garrison  towns  ? — Very  much  so. 

3885.  Almost  entirely  ?— Yes. 

3886.  I  think  some  towns  could  adopt  them,  if  they 
chose  ? — Yes. 

3887.  Do  not  you  think  that  almost  worse  than  none  at 
all — do  not  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be  in  vogue  every- 
where ? — Yes. 

3888.  Did  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that  after 
they  were  abolished  in  garrison  towns  the  increase  in 
venereal  diseases  was  very  enormous  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  ? — There  is  no  doubt  there  was  some  increase. 

3889. 1  see  you  say  that  syphilis  generally  has  decreased, 
and  become  a  milder  disease.  That  is,  I  suppose,  due 
entirely  to  the  greater  care,  the  greater  knowledge  of  the 
medical  profession  in  dealing  with  it  ? — I  think  so. 

3890.  I  have  it  on  good  authority,  from  naval  surgeons, 
that  the  tj'pe  that  they  have  in  the  home  ports — ^Ports- 
mouth,Plvmouth,and  Chatham,  and  so  on — is  less  virulent? 
—Yes. 

3891.  You  give  statistics  in  your  pre'cis  regarding  the 
Army.  I  have  here  a  rough  statement  of  the  figures  for  the 
Navy  for  the  last  year  {The  document  was  hatuled  to  the 
Witness.)  ? — Yes. 

3892.  They  compare  very  well  with  those  you  have  given 
us  for  the  Array  ? — They  clo. 

3893.  You  notice  the  peculiar  fact  that  at  home  we  have 
a  ratio  of  116  jDer  1,000  ;  North  America  and  West  Indies, 
115  per  1,000,  leaving  out  the  decimals  ;  East  Indies,  134 
— this  is  what  one  may  expect — China,  141  ;  and  general — 
that  is,  ships  traveUing  about  all  over  the  world— 136  ;  and 
AustraUa,  140  ;  but  in  the  SIcditerranean,  where  the  ships 
go  to  some  of  the  very  worst  ports, from  the  point  of  view  of 
tlie  women  population,  it  is  only  71.  What  possible 
expianacion  can  there  be  for  that  ? — I  do  not  Know  ;  it  is 
very  extraordinary. 


Sir  A. 
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3894.  In  China,  it  is  well  known,  the  disease  is  very  bad  ? 
—Yes.  While  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  was  in  force 
the  Government  used  to  pay  us  so  much  for  half  our  beds 
at  the  Lock  Hospital  for  only  female  patients.  I  never 
have  seen  such  virulent  cases  as  I  saw  then,  sent  up  from 
Portsmouth,  Woolwich,  and  other  garrison  towns. 

3895.  I  take  it  that  in  foreign  countries,  say  France, 
they  do  not  care  for  these  regular  houses,  but  that  does 
not  apply,  I  suppose,  to  inspection— I  mean,  to  introducing 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
insisting  upon  the  inspection  of  women,  and  extending  that 
to  the  inspection  of  men  who  may  be  reported  by  women — 
probably  that  would  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it. 
Would  that  meet  with  the  same  objection  that  the  foreign- 
ers are  finding  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  stand  that.  They  were  very  decided  in  their 
opinions  at  Brussels,  that  any  regulation  of  any  sort 
or  kind  did  more  harm  than  good. 


3896.  Even  this  regulation  of  inspection  ?— Yes. 

3897.  I  do  not  mean  hcensing  the  houses  ? — No,  but 
inspection  or  pohce  regulation.  They  were  very  strong 
indeed  about  it. 

3898.  The  only  remedy  is  knowledge  and  cleanliness  ? 
— Yes. 

3899.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that 
there  is  such  a  law  existing,  but  that  at  present  it  is 
suspended  ?  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  in  force,  and  I 
remember  at  Aldershot  there  was  very  little  venereal 
disease,  but  as  soon  as  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  was 
suspended  cases  increased.  There  was  not  a  regular  repeal 
of  the  Act,  was  there  ?— Yes,  T  think  it  was  repealed. 

3900.  The  riff-raff  from  the  woods  and  ditches  at 
once  swarmed  into  the  town  ;  they  dared  not  show  them- 
selves before.    Then  the  military  hospitals  were  soon  full 

.  of  cases  ? — Yes. 
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3901.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  state  your  qualifica- 
tions to  give  evidence  before  this  Committee  ? — T  am  an 
M.D.  of  Aberdeen  University,  and  have  been  four  years 
connected  with  the  London  School  Board. 

S902.  Has  your  practice  alwaj's  been  in  London  ? — For 
the  last  fourteen  years. 

3903.  And  previously  to  that,  where  were  you  ? — 
J  was  in  Sunderland. 

3904.  Is  your  only  administrative  capacity  in  connection 
with  the  London  School  Board  ? — You  are  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  London  School  Board  ? — Yes,  and  also 
a  medical  examiner  to  the  London  County  Council. 

3905.  Do  yon  examine  employees  of  the  London  County 
Council  ? — I  examine  all  their  clerks  and  all  their  em- 
ployees also ;  and  I  deal  Avith  questions  under  the 
Employers'  LiabiUty  Act. 

3906-  That  has  brought  you  in  touch  with  the  condition 
■of  health  of  the  masses  ? — That  is  so.  I  examine  all  the 
men  who  are  appointed  to  tlie  Metropohtan  Fire  Brigade. 
i3907.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  upon  the  existence 
•  of  physical  deterioration  and  its  causes  ? — My  view  is  that 
there  is  no  widespread  deterioration.  I  have  formed  the 
impression  that  only  a  section  of  the  community  is  unfit 
physically,  and  that  physical  infirmity  is  practically  con- 
fined to  the  poorest  and  loAvest  strata  of  the  population 
where  children  are  improperly  and  insufficiently  fed  and 
inadequately  housed,  and  where  parents  are  improvident, 
idle,  and  intouiperate.  Those  who  are  umierfed  and  ill- 
lioused  (more  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  parturient 
women  or  very  young  infants)  must,  and  always  will  be, 
physical  degenerates — overcrowding,  insanitary  environ- 
ment, early  marriages,  large  families,  ignorance  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  infant  feeding,  combine  to  keep  up 
a  steady  supply  of  those  who  are  physically  unfit,  mentally 
below  the  normal,  and  generally  morally  debased.  The 
standard  of  efficiency,  intelligence  and  education,  and 
with  it  the  rate  of  wages,  has  increased  in  the  case  of  the 
skilled  labourer,  but  the  unskilled  labourer,  who  commands 
at  best  but  a  small  wage,  is  destitute  when  want  of  work 
or  sickness  overtakes  him,  and  too  often  when  the  bread- 
winner has  steady  work  and  enjoys  good  health,  a  thrift- 
less wife,  a  sick  child,  or  a  large  family  makes  all  the 
flifferenco  between  bare  sufficiency  and  semi-starvation 
for  the  household. 


3908.  You  assign  the  worst  effects  to  overcrowding 
of  the  young,  I  presume  ? — That  is  so.  The  effect  of 
overcrowding  is  keenly  felt  by  the  young.  Insanitary 
environment  necessarily  produces  an  enfeebled  body,  and 
with  the  poor,  an  unhealthy  body  is  generally  the  accom- 
paniment of  arrested  mental  development.  They  have 
no  individuality — no  character.  The  children  of  the 
lower  stratum  of  society  are  subject  to  adverse 
influences  even  before  they  are  born.  The  mother  (if  it 
be  not  her  first-born  or  second  child)  is  probably  under- 
fed. She  Uves  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere  and  has  Uttle  or 
no  opportunity  for  healthy  exercise.  Too  often  she  is 
not  sufficiently  nourished  or  robust  to  suckle  her  child. 
Often  she  does  not  attempt  it,  knowing  that  in  a  few  weeks 
she  must  of  necessity  go  to  work. 

3909.  Even  those  who  are  not  in  that  case,  very  often 
neglect  their  duty  from  sheer  disinclination  ;  is  not  that 
so  ? — That  is  so  ;  a  large  number  of  them  do  not  suckle 
their  children.  For  those  who  cannot  suckle,  creches 
(which  might  be  self-supporting)  should  be  established 
in  all  poor  districts,  and  could,  as  Dr.  Kerr  has  suggested 
when  reporting  on  the  Nurseries  of  the  London  School 
Board,  be  utihsed  to  teach  the  elder  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  the  rudiments  of  infant  management 
and  feeding. 

3910.  That  would  remedy  what  you  say  is  one  of  the 
causes — the  bad  condition  of  the  food  and  the  ignorance 
of  elementary  principles  ? — -That  argument  might  be 
used. 

39 IL  Could  that  be  done  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  need  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult.    I  think  not. 

3912.  It  would  be  a  beginning  ?— Yes,  and  it  could  be 
done  and  would  have  a  good  effect,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  could  be  done  very  largely.  With  the 
ignorant  and  the  poor,  the  mere  fact  of  maternity  seems 
to  create  an  impression  of  omniscience  in  all  matters 
maternal,  and  yet  the  Health  Statistics  for  London  for 
1902  show  that  out  of  every  1,000  children  born,  139  died 
before  they  reached  the  anniversary  of  their  birth. 

3913.  Have  you  considered  what  are  the  principal 
causes  of  infant  mortahty  ? — I  think  want  of  nursing 
at  the  breast  and  injudicious  feeding.  I  think  that  that 
accounts  for  a  very  large  percentage 
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3914.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  much  culpable 
negligence  ?  —  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  culpable  in  a 
sense  :  it  is  ignorance. 

3915.  And  would  you  say  that  there  is  indifference  to 
the  prolongation  of  the  lives  of  the  children  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  One  does  come  across  cases.  I  think  that  the 
maternal  love  for  children  is  very  strong  even  with  the 
very  poor. 

3916.  Do  not  you  think  that  infant  insurance  has 
made  parents  very  indifferent  ? — Only  amongst  the 
very  lowest.  I  have  seen  it  in  Sunderland,  but  it  was 
almost  confined  to  the  criminal  classes. 

3917.  Do  you  think  that  the  extent  of  the  evil  would 
justify  any  interference  with  the  right  of  parents  to 
insure  their  infant  children  ? — I  v/ould  not  like  to 
answer  that,  because  my  experience  is  not  sufficiently 
large  for  my  opinion  to  be  of  value.  I  used  to  think 
it  did,  but  one  has  got  out  of  that  class  of  practice  where 
one  meets  such  cases. 

3918.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  of  young  children  should  be  more 
strengthened  with  a  view  to  making  tlie  parents  more 
directly  responsible  where  culpable  negligence  exists  ?— 
I  think  that  that  would  be  a  good  tiling. 

3919.  To  require  the  medical  registration  of  the  deaths 
of  all  children  under  a  certain  age  ? — The  death  of  every 
child  is  supposed  to  be  certified. 

3920.  Not  by  a  medical  man  ? — ^No — there  are  consider- 
able loopholes. 

3921.  I  understand  that  it  is  not  a  portion  of  the  regis- 
tration lawB  ? — There  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
not  certified. 

3922.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  useful  with  a 
view  to  checking  parental  neglect  ? — Yes. 

3923.  Yovl  think  if  one  or  two  cases  of  real  culpable 
negligence  were  prosecuted  it  would  be  an  object-lesson, 
and  might  do  a  good  deal  of  good  ? — I  am  sure  it  would. 

3924.  Now  will  you  go  on  with  what  you  consider  are 
the  priaeipal  causes  of  infant  mortality  ? — A  high  death- 
rate  imphes  much  sickness,  apart  from  that  which  has 
actually  raised  the  death-rate. 

3925.  That  means  debilitating  effects  upon  the  sur- 
vivors ? — That  is  so.  The  majority  of  infant  deaths  are 
the  result  of  want  of  proper  feeding,  and  there  remains 
a  large  proportion  of  those  improperly-fed  who  survive. 
Later,  these  enter  the  struggle  for  existence  with  bodies 
physically  deteriorated,  and  are  sadly  handicapped  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Thus  the  majority  of  infants  of 
the  poor  get  a  false  start  in  life.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  proper  feeding  in  infancy. 
Most  children  are  apparently  healthy  when  they  are  born, 
and,  if  they  got  fair  play,  would  grow  up  strong — I  should 
say  the  majority  would.  Those  who  are  not  breast- 
fed, are  as  a  rule  improperly  fed  either  on  various  proprie- 
tary articles  or  other  forms  of  farinaceous  food,  and  active 
dis  xbling  disease  is  directly  induced.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  children  suffer  from  a  debihtating  form  of  diarrhcea, 
and  the  parents  do  not  understand  it. 

3926.  In  infants  it  acts  as  an  irritant  ? — It  acts  as  a 
poison — ^as  an  irritant.  They  do  not  understand,  and 
they  generally  say  it  is  marasmus  ;  that  means  that  a 
child  has  some  obscure  internal  disease ;  whereas,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  defective  feeding.  The  chi'onic 
digestive  disorders  of  early  infancy  (the  result  of  improper 
feeding)  and  subsequent  defective  nutrition,  lessen  the 
power  of  resistance  to  tubercular  infection.  Mal-nutrition 
is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  physical,  and  many  of  the 
mental,  disabilities  of  eliildren  attending  elementary 
schools. 

3927.  You  say  in  your  precis  that  most  children  are 
apparently  healthy  when  they  are  born,  and  that  accords 
with  what  we  have  heard  in  evidence  from  most  of  the 
witnesses.    You  know  Dr.  Eichholz  ? — Yes. 

3928.  I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Eichholz,  in  which 
he  says :  "I  have  to-day  interviewed  Dr.  Sunderland, 
the  Chief  Physician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity, 
the  largest  thing  of  the  kind  in  London,  who 
tells  me  that  the  medical  officers  working  for  the  charity 
report  to  him  with  practical  unanimity  that  from  80  per 
cent,  to  90  per  cent,  of  their  new  births  are  healthy.  He 
says  that  he  has  similar  information  from  other  parts  of 
London.    Would  that  be  consistent  with  your  view  ? — 


I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  it.    Perhaps  it  is  so.    But  he  Dr.  Collie. 
was  apparently  dealing  with  the  eliildren  at  the  momen  . 
of  their    birth   only.    For  instance — when    they  have 
sypliihs — many  are  born  are  apparently  healthy,  but  many 
of  the  degenerative  changes  commence  soon  after  birth. 

3929.  So  that  the  appearence  of  health  at  birth  may 
be  deceptive  ? — It  may  be.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  is.    I  discussed  this  point  with  Dr.  Eichholz. 

3930.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  therefore  to  go  so  far 
as  he  does  ? — No,  it  is  only  surmise. 

3931.  Have  you  considered  the  effects  of  tea  drinking 
among  other  elements  of  defective  mal-nutrition  ? — I 
consider  it  most  deleterious. 

3932.  It  is  given  to  very  young  childi-en,  we  under- 
stand ? — Yes ;  the  other  day  I  asked,  at  a  mentally 
defective  school,  in  the  case  of  thirty  children,  how  many 
had  had  bread  and  tea  for  cUnner,  and  sixteen  hands  were 
held  up.  Tea  is  a  stimulant,  it  appeases  the  appetite 
for  the  time  bc-ing,  but  is  not  in  the  least  nourishing. 
They  use  an  inferior  tea  very  strongly  infused. 

3933.  And  it  has  stood  for  a  long  time,  I  suppose. 
Would  you  describe  the  condition  of  the  children  that 
survive  ? — They  are  pale — anaemic.  Thej'^  have  a  half- 
starved  look  and  have  very  little  resistance  to  disease, 
specially  zymotic  disease.  Half  starved,  I  think,  de- 
scj'ibes  them  to  a  great  extent.  Many  of  those  who 
survive  the  improper  dietary  of  the  first  three  years  of 
their  hves  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  children's  wards  of  our 
hospitals  and  infirmaries,  suffering  from  tubercular 
affections  of  the  hip  and  other  joints,  from  spinal  and  from 
lung  disease.  I  examine  the  physically  defective  schools 
for  the  London  School  Board,  and  I  see  a  large  number 
of  these  there.  Thousands  are  to  be  found  in  attendance 
at  day  schools — open-mouthed,  stupid-looking  children, 
the  result  of  adenoid  overgrowth  brought  about  by  im- 
proper feeding  combined  with  insufficient  fresh  air. 

3934.  Are  thei-e  any  special  arrangements  for  their 
education  ? — Yes,  we  have  "  Mentalty  Defective  "  schools 
and  "  Phj^sieally  Defective  "  schools. 

3935.  Is  the  curriculum  in  each  case  adapted  so  far  aS 
it  can  be  ? — Yes,  very  much  so.  We  are  very  particular 
about  it. 

3936.  You  have  something  to  say  about  physical  occu- 
pations ? — They  have  manual  work  in  the  afternoon  and 
elementary  teaching — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  in 
the  forenoon.  The  physically  defective  are  instructed 
very  much  as  in  tlie  elementary  schools,  but  the  arrange- 
ments are  more  particularly  adapted  for  their  position. 
Some  of  tliem  lie  on  couches,  and  they  all  have  com- 
fortable chairs.    Many  of  them  come  with  splintie. 

3937.  Is  the  form  of  education  that  they  receive 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  or  do  you  think  that  it  wants  still 
fuither  development  ? — We  do  not  cover  anything  like 
the  ground,  and  the  London  School  Board  is  opening 
fresh  centres  every  month.  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
number.  The  accommodation  for  the  phy.^ically  and 
mentally  defective  is  being  constantly  increa.sed. 

3938.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say  about  that  ? 
— Large  numbers  of  these  children  are  sent  to  the  special 
classes  of  the  London  School  Board.  While  undeniably 
mentally  defective  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary 
Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act  of  1899, 
their  mental  disability  is  not  only  preventable,  but  in 
many  cases  is  curable.  In  a  large  number  of  instances, 
after  the  careful  individual  attention  and  mid-day  dinner 
of  the  special  scliools,  they  are  returned  after  from  six  to 
eighteen  months  to  the  elementary  schools  with  a  new 
lease  of  mental  vigour.  These  children  are  functionally- 
mentally  defective.  Their  brains  are  starved,  and  natur- 
ally fail  to  re-act  to  the  oi'dinary  methods  of  elementary 
teaching.  In  the  absence  of  proper  provision  for  feeding 
ill-nourished  children,  these  special  schools  in  London 
are  fulfilling  a  very  useful  function,  although  one  (judging 
from  tlie  form  of  certificate  demanded  by  the  Board  of 
Education)  hardly  intended  by  the  Legislature  when  it 
framed  the  Act  of  1899.  I  ought  to  explain  that  the 
form  of  certificate  that  we  are  asked  to  give  is  :  "  I  hereby 
certify  that  A  B  is  not  merely  dull  and  back- 
ward, but  is  mentally  defective."  Now  to  all  appearance 
these  children  are  merely  dull  and  backward,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  one  finds  that  the  teachers  have  been 
endeavouring  without  any  success  to  instruct  them  for 
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Dr.  Collie,    ^ong  periods  of  time.    Only  yesterday  I  asked  a  teacher 

 if  he  would  be  prepared  to  certify  under  the  Board  of 

Education  rules  that  a  certain  little  lad  was  not  dull  and 
backward  but  really  mentally  defective.  The  teacher  said, 
"  Yes."  I  asked  why,  and  he  said,  "  The  boy  is  ten 
years  of  age,  he  has  been  in  the  first  standard  for  three 
years,  and  there  must  be  some  obscure  mental  defect  at 
the  back  of  liis  condition,  but  I  cannot  categoricall)'  tell 
you  what  it  is."  That  is  wliat  I  mean  by  «aying  that 
many  of  these  children  are  apparently  only  dull  and  back- 
ward, but  they  are  really  functionally  defective.  And  in 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  it  is  the  result  of 
semi-starvation. 

3939.  Under  better  conditions  of  feeding,  does  the  brain 
recover  ? — Yes,  after  sixteen  or  eighteen  months  they  get 
a  fresh  start  with  feeding. 

3940.  {31  r.  Lindsell. )  You  might  have  a  child  physically 
defective  but  with  a  perfectly  bright  intellect  ? — Quite  so. 
We  certify  them  under  the  same  Act,  we  certify  them 
simply  as  physically  not  mentally  defective. 

3941.  Are  they  embraced  under  the  same  Act  ? — Under 
the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Act,  i899. 

3942.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  enough  attention  is 
paid  to  the  preparation  of  girls  for  their  duties  as  mothers  ? 
— I  do  not.  'i  he  "  Domestic  Subjects  "  centres  of  the 
London  School  Board  are  353  in  number,  of  these  183  are 
cookery,  142  laundry,  and  28  housewifery.  The  number 
is  being  increased.    Each  centre  supplies  several  schools. 

3943.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  on  the  subject? — Every 
girl  should  be  instructed  upon  the  elementary  principles  of 
infant  feeding  and  management,  and  should  imdergo  a 
course  of  housewifery  before  she  leaves  school. 

3944.  Is  nothing  said  about  infant  feeding  and  manage- 
ment in  the  present  code  ? — In  the  housewifery  centre  there 
is  the  syllabus  which  embraces  this  subject.  Each  school 
should  have  a  cookery  centre  attached  to  it  large  enough  to 
cook  dinners  for  all  underfed  children.  The  elder  children 
should,  under  supervision,  take  it  in  turn  to  cook  the  food. 
The  plain  everyday  cooking  which  would  be  the  fare  of  the 
children  is  exactly  what  they  ought  to  know.  I  only  speak 
of  those  half  stainred. 

3945.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  work  the 
two  into  one  another,  because  when  Dr.  Eichholz 
was  \inder  examination  here,  and  I  asked  him  could  not 
the  two  be  so  adjusted  as  to  help  one  another,  he  replied 
he  thought  you  could  not  get  the  quantity  cooked  in  the 
time  ? — I  do  not  understand. 

3946.  The  supplying  of  meals  to  underfed  children,  and 
the  instruction  of  the  elder  children  in  the  elements  of 
cooking  ? — I  think  that  that  could  be  arranged. 

3947.  He  appeared  to  think  that  the  amovmt  of  food  could 
not  be  got  for  the  number  of  children  who  required  it  ? — 
There  is  not  a  very  lai'ge  proportion  of  children  who  are 
actually  half  starved  ;  it  is  only  in  some  districts,  and 
those  actually  requiring  dinners  would  be  comparatively 
a  small  proportion  to  the  attendances  in  those  particular 
schools. 

3948.  By  those  requiring,  you  mean  in  the  sense  of  being 
half  starved  ? — Yes. 

3949.  Would  it  not  be  a  useful  thing  in  a  good  many 
cases  if  the  children  could  be  supplied  with  food  at  the 
schools  and  the  parents  paying  for  it  ? — In  that  case  I 
would  agree  with  Dr.  Eichholz.  It  would  be  very  dilScult 
to  fit  the  two  things  in  :  if  you  provide  several  hundreds  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question. 

3950.  But  to  deal  with  the  underfed  alone  it  would  be 
practicable,  you  think  ? — I  do  think  so. 

3951.  The  worst  feature  of  the  evil  is  that  they  come  in 
the  7noming  with  a  very  inadequate  or  improper  breakfast. 
Would  you  propose  to  give  them  anything  then  ? — Yes,  I 
certainly  should. 

3952.  Would  you  say  a  basin  of  porridge  ? — They  could 
not  have  anything  better  than  porridge  and  milk. 

3953.  But  how  are  you  going  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
parental  responsibility  in  a  matter  of  that  sort ;  if  they  are 
led  to  expect  a  basin  of  porridge,  such  little  sense  of  duty 
as  they  do  have  might  disapjDear  altogether  ? — I  think 
that  they  ought  to  pay  a  very  small  sum. 

3954.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  do  that  in  most 
cases  ? — I  think  that  they  could.  If  they  were  charged  a 
penny — it  must  cost  them  nearly  that  to  feed  them  at  home 
probably  more. 


3955.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  in  the  case 
of  those  who  send  their  children  to  school  underfed  to  treat 
the  parents  as  you  would  treat  them  when  a  child  is  impro- 
perly clothed  or  dirty — could  you  not  exclude  the  child 
from  the  school,  and  b  ing  the  parent  up  for  neglect  ? — 
Yes. 

3956.  Is  that  practicable  under  the  existing  law  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  it  could  be  done  ■vvith  very  little  pressure, 
for  frequently  I  have  on  my  ovm  responsibility  (apart 
from  my  position  as  an  officer  of  the  Board)  reported 
cases  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  an  officer  is  always  sent,  with  the  result 
that  in  almost  every  case  I  find  an  improvement  for  a  time. 

3957.  Do  you  think  that  one  or  two  prosecutions  for 
not  sending  the  child  to  school  in  a  case  of  that  sort  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  ? — I  think  so. 

3958.  You  think  that  a  school  kitchen  should  be  pro- 
vided in  every  school  under  the  building  rules  ?— I  do 
emphatically  ;  so  that  the  underfed  children  should  be  fed. 

3959.  That  is  to  say  in  poor  districts  ? — Only  in  poor 
districts  ;  plain  food  cooking  is  exactly  what  the  children 
want  to  know. 

3960.  I  suppose  you  would  give  a  good  many  hours 
to  the  cookery  lessons,  and  probably  at  the  later  stages  of 
the  girl's  career  at  the  school? — I  think  that  it  oughtto  be 
given  to  older  children. 

3961.  You  think  that  it  is  of  special  importance  in  the 
case  of  girls  who  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  will  leave 
the  school  probably  to  do  domestic  work  in  their  own 
homes  ? — That  is  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Board 
Schools  we  get  children  beyond  fourteen,  and,  as  happens 
occasionally,  they  are  anxious  to  have  more  instruction 
in  housewifery  and  cookery.  We  get  them  beyond  the 
school  age  of  fourteen. 

3962.  The  parents  are  pleased  at  that,  are  they  ? — Yes, 
they  like  it. 

3963.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Does  not  this  cookery  generally 
affect  the  better  class  of  girls.  The  ones  you  want  to  get 
at  are  the  poorer  classes,  and  they  do  not  attend  these 
cookery  centres  I  gather  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3964.  The  most  promising  are  the  ones  most  advanced 
in  their  studies,  but  the  poorer  ones  do  not  attend  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  are  debarred  at  any  time  from 
any  cause  except  from  want  of  accommodation. 

3965.  Yes  ? — If  that  were  so  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter,  but  I  really  have  nothing  officially  to  do  with  it. 

3966.  I  understand  that  the  most  advanced  pupils 
attend  ? — Yes ;  all  girls  are  expected  to  atetnd  a  centre 
on  one  half  day  a  week  for  special  instruction  in  domestic 
subjects  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years,  irrespective  of  the  standard  or 
class  in  which  they  may  be  placed  in  the  ordinary  schools. 
The  courses  of  instruction  commence  at  the  end  of 
August  and  the  beginning  of  February,  and  cover  a  period 
of  three  years. 

3967.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  as  regards  age,  but  the 
poorer  classes  that  you  want  do  not  attend,  and  I  am  in- 
formed they  have  to  pay  ? — I  think  not. 

3968.  I  think  they  have? — All  the  elementary  education 
is  free  in  the  London  School  Board. 

3969.  I  am  told  that  the  backward  children  as  regards 
age — those  who  have  not  got  on  in  the  different  standards, 
owing  to  their  mental  capacity,  do  not  attend  ? — I  am 
Mot  aware  of  it. 

3970.  (Chairman.)  One  feature  of  the  School  Board 
system  in  big  towns,  which  is  rather  inconsistent  with 
carrying  out  this  scheme  of  yours,  is  that  such  are  taught 
not  at  the  schools  themselves,  but  at  the  centres  ? — That 
is  so.  My  suggestion  is  that  a  kitchen  should  be  at- 
tached to  each  school. 

3971.  You  think  that  would  be  very  much  better  ? — I 
do  not  know  how  it  would  work  practically,  but  I  do 
think  that  there  would  be  more  chance  of  the  children 
being  fed  if  there  were  a  kitchen  at  each  school. 

3972.  In  the  case  of  the  poorer  schools,  but  it  would  not 
matter  in  the  case  of  the  better  class  of  schools  ? — It  would 
not  be  wanted  in  the  better  class.  The  sub-committee  of 
the  London  School  Board  which  looks  after  the  cookery 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  teaching  of  the  infant  feeding.  Last 
winter  four  lectures  on  infant  management  were  delivered 
to  the  housewifery  teachers,  and  they  were  much  ap- 
preciated.: 
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3973.  The  teachers  themselves  are  not  as  well  qualified 
as  they  might  be  to  give  instruction,  are  they  ? — That  is 
the  feeling,  and  that  is  why  the  lectures  were  given.  Al- 
most in  every  case  a  small  sum  of  about  one  penny  (for 
which  a  good  dinner  could  be  provided)  would  be  willingly 
paid,  and  as  the  teacher,  kitchen,  etc,  are  a  necessary  part 
of  the  school  equipment,  the  plan  ^^  ould  therefore  be  practi- 
cally self-supporting.  Voluntary  effort  would  more  than 
cover  the  expenses  of  those  who  could  not  pay.  The  plan 
adopted  in  Dundee,  where  the  soup  supplied  is  taken  with 
bread  brought  by  the  children,  would  help  to  take  the 
edge  off  the  eleemosynary  aspect  of  the  transaction,  the 
idea  that  they  are  being  fed  by  cliarity.  Bad  nutrition  and 
normal  brain  development  are  incompatible,  and,  if  some 
such  scheme  were  adopted,  we  should  hear  less  of  mental 
deficiency,  and  see  fewer  undersized  children  with  flabby 
muscles  and  bent  spines,  and  the  teachers  would  soon  find 
that  the  children's  attention  during  lessons  would  be  more 
concentrated.  A  check  might  then  be  put  upon  the  increas- 
ing number  of  the  (somewhat  expensive)  physically  and 
mentally  defective  schools. 

3974.  What  further  instruction  do  the  young  mothers 
require  ? — I  think,  infant  feeding  and  the  management 
of  very  young  children,  and  what  would  come  generally 
imder  housewifery,  cleaning  and  scrubbing,  and  lastly  the 
vast  importance  of  serving  food  properly. 

3975.  Tliey  do  not  knowhowto  select  the  food, you  mean? 
— I  believe  they  do  make  an  attempt  to  teach  that.  Some 
of  the  children  are  sent  out  to  buy  provisions  in  order  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  value  of  food  stuffs. 

3976.  Do  you  think  that  the  sanitary  authority  might 
issue  leaflets  for  the  guidance  of  parents  in  these  matters  ? 
What  is  learned  at  school  is  very  often  forgotten.  It 
is  done  in  many  places  you  know  ? — Yes.  The  medical 
officer  of  Battersea  has  issued  lea.'  ets,  but  he  says 
they  are  not  read,  except  by  the  better  class,  and  those 
who  ought  to  learn  either  think  that  they  know  or  won't 
trouble  to  read  them.  Nor  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  all. 
The  average  working  man's  wiie  is  lamentably  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  the  difl'erent  food-stvift's,  and  her  unintelligent 
selection,  and  bad  cooking,  amount  practically  to  under- 
feeding, even  though  the  bulk  to  all  appearance  be  sufficient. 
The  Legislature  makes  special  provision  for  the  education 
of  those  who  cannot  see  and  hear,  and  for  those  who  are 
deficient  physically  and  mentally.  Can  we  reasonably 
expect  a  little  boy  of ,  say.  seven  oreight  years  of  age,  coming 
to  school  without  his  breakfast,  to  really  benefit  from  lessons 
in  mental  arithmetic  or  physical  drill  ?  Yet  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts  he  is  forced  to  attend  school. 
If  he  happens  to  be  starved  (from  whatever  cause)  surely 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  child  has  his 
education  given  under  circumstances  in  which  he  is  capable 
of  receiving  it. 

3977.  There  my  suggestion  of  overcrowding  in  case  of 
children  comes  in  ? — Yes.  We  feel  that  then  there  is  the 
question  of  uncleanliness.  Dr.  Kerr  started  a  campaign 
with  reference  to  uncleanliness  amongst  the  children.  First 
he  introduced  a  class  for  the  micleanly,  they  were  put  by 
themselves,  and  this  class  is  called  a  dirty  class.  The 
parents  of  the  children  felt  the  disgi-ace  of  this,  and  the 
question  is  being  considered  whether  or  not  eventually 
we  shall  not  exclude  those  children  altogether  and  start  a 
prosecution  of  the  parents. 

3978.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  same  principle  might 
be  meted  out  to  the  children  wlio  are  wilfully  underfed  ? 
— Certainly. 

3979.  Could  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  take  it  up  ? — There  would  be  so  many  cases  it 
would  be  impossible. 

3980.  But  thev  might  take  up  one  or  two  test  cases  ?  — 
Yes. 

3981.  Will  you  go  on  with  the  rest  of  your  e\ddence  ?  — 
My  impression  is  that  no  time  should  he  lost,  even  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  in  teaching  the  rising 
generation  in  a  simple,  practical,  forcible  way  the  laws  of 
health,  and  a  beginning  niiglit  be  made  by  teaching  the 
children  in  properly  warmed  and  efficiently  ventilated 
class-rooms. 

3982.  Is  that  intended  as  a  reflection  upon  the  existing 
class-rooms  ? — Yes,  it  is.  Intellectual  progress  would  be 
more  rapid  if  more  frequent  intervals  of  relaxation  were 
instituted.  The  present  lessons  are  too  long  and  should 
alternate  with  brisk  physical  exercises.    The  next  genera- 
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tion  would  have  larger  lungs,  straighter  spines,  and  would  j)^  Collie. 
probably  know  more,  and  make  better  citizens.   ,  

3983.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  much  change  required 
in  that  direction  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  intervals  in  the  school  lessons. 

3984.  {Culoiid  Fox.)  In  connection  with  your  remark,  I 
may  inform  you  that,  under  the  recommendations  of  Dr. 
Kerr,  we  are  impressed  with  the  importance  in  the  new 
syllabus  for  physical  training — the  necessity  of  having 
certain  intervals  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon 
devoted  to  exercises  which  will  rouse  the  circulation  of  the 
children,  and  during  these  intervals  all  the  windows  will 
have  to  be  opened  for  ventilation  ? — I  agree  with  that 
emphatically.  You  will  see  fi-om  what  I  have  to  saj 
later  that  I  have  made  that  experiment,  and  I  will  give  ycu 
the  results  of  it  in  one  school. 

398f).  {Chairman.)  Would  you  explain  your  ideas  about 
schools  for  mentally  deficient  children  ? — In  the  mentally 
deficient  schools  of  the  London  School  Board,  each  lessor 
lasts  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  Edinburgh  Road  Mentally 
Deficient  School  I  have  cairied  out  the  following  exp..ri- 
ment : — For  the  last  four  months  the  head  teacher,  at  m.y 
request,  has  limited  each  lesson  to  twenty-five  minutes, 
the  last  five  minutes  being  devoted  to  phj^sical  exercises, 
v/hich  are  performed  by  the  children  when  standing 
between  their  desks.  Attention  has  been  particularly 
directed  towards  movements  which  develop  lung  capacity 
and  increase  the  circulation.  When  those  shoi  t  intervals 
are  added  to  the  usual  break  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
etc..  the  total  amount  of  the  time  occupied  with  physical 
drill  at  this  school  is  over  two  and  a  half  hours  per  week. 
A  few  days  ago  I  examined  the  school  and  was  impressed 
with  the  result.  The  children,  although  all  mentally 
deficient,  drilled  with  marked  alacrity  and  precision  ;  in- 
deed, it  was  in  manj'  ways  quite  as  good  a  performance  as 
I  have  soen  at  the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  The 
teachers  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  cluldren  had 
improve:!  physically  and  mentally,  that  they  obeyed  more 
promptly,  that  discipline  was  more  easily  maintained^ 
and  above  all,  that,  after  the  short  brisk  exercises,  th& 
attention  of  the  children  was  more  easily  maintained 
than  formerly  during  the  lessons.  The  want  of  power  of 
concentration  is  the  great  drawback  in  the  teaching  of 
our  mentally  de'ir  i^nt  centres,  and  the  teachers  pointed  out  . 
to  me  tliat  these  short  breaks  in  the  lessons  had  distinctly 
helped  them  t3  maintain  the  children's  attention  dui-ing 
instruction.  So  that  the  experiment  has  been  a  marked 
s  access. 

398B.  (Colonel  Fox.)  This  means  that  a  more  constant 
supply  of  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain  for  its  proper  nourish- 
ment '! — Yes. 

3987.  (Chairman.)  You  have  something  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  decay  of  teeth  ?— One  of  the  many  direct 
efiects  of  imperfect  nutrition  is  the  early  decay  of  teeth. 
Where  mal-nutrition  is  not  a  factor,  the  poor  lose  their 
teeth  through  want  of  proper  cleanliness,  and  from  the 
almost  universal  rule  of  extraction  when  pain  ensues.  As 
adult  life  or  middle  age  is  reached,  the  absence  of  teeth 
makes  mastication  impossible,  and  indigestion  and  all  its 
attendant  disabilities  follow. 

3988.  Do  not  the  dental  hospitals  provide  them  with 
false  teeth  ? — No.  At  the  dental  hospitals  the  poor 
are  asked  to  defray  half  the  ^otal  cost,  and  a  set  of 
teeth  costs  a  great  deal  for  those  people.  As  was 
pointed  out  lately  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  the  duty  of  a 
class  teacher  should  not  end  with  teaching.  In  many 
districts  the  school  is  the  only  humanising,  and  the  class, 
teacher  the  only  refining  influence  under  which  these 
children  are  brought.  It  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  (and  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  this  duty 
is  recognised)  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  those  children 
who  are  hterally  outcasts,  whose  parents  provide  no  shelter 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  home,  and  whose  daily  supply 
of  food  is  insufficient  to  nourish  the  body,  and  allows 
nothing  for  growth  and  development.  The  educational 
authority  should  instruct  all  teachers  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  all  such  children.  To  such  and  many  others  the 
ordinary  physical  drill  of  the  schools  is  inappropriate.  For 
instance,  recently  I  found  a  lad,  who  had  but  a  few  weeks 
previously  undergone  the  operation  for  appendicitis,  drill- 
ing with  his  fellows. 

3989.  Do  you  think  that  the  teachers  should  be  made 
responsible  to  the  medical  officer  for  this  sort  of  neglect  
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Collie,    that  they  should  act  under  the  direction  of  medical  in- 

 spectors  in  all  cases  of  defective  physique  or  defective 

mental  equipment  ? — Certainly.  In  many  doubtful  cases 
the  teachers  do  refer  the  matter  to  the  school  doctor. 

3990.  You  think  the  medical  inspection  should  be  made 
general  ? — Yes. 

3991.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Before  physical  exercise  ? — Yes. 

3992.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  observation  on  this 
point? — Each  school,  or  group  of  schools,  should  have  a 
medical  man  attached  to  it,  whose  duty  would  be  to  advise, 
in  consultation  with  the  teacher,  what  cases  are  suitable  for 
ordinary  physical  exercise,  and  which  children  should  have 
special  attention  paid  to  them.  ]\Iost  of  the  phj'sical  dis- 
abilities of  children,  such  as  commencing  spine  disease, 
glandular  swellings,  impaired  hearing,  adenoid  overgrowth, 
lateral  curvature,  etc.,  obstruct  or  retard  mental  as  well  as 
physical  growth,  and  should  be  noted  by  the  teacher,  and 
be  the  sub  ject  of  report  and  subsequent  enquiry.  Tt  is  not 
suggested  that  the  medical  adviser  should  treat  any  illness, 
but  my  experience  is  that  parents  readily  avail  themselves  of 
hospital  treatment  when  a  medical  man  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  it,  more  especially  if  the  class  teachers  show  an 
active  interest  in  the  child.  Apart  from  infectious  diseases, 
mal-nutrition  is  accountable  for  nine -tenths  of  child  sick- 
ness. School  teachers  should  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  neglected  children  of  the  schools.  Much  could  also  be 
done  by  action  and  co-operation  with  existing  benevolent 
organisations.  Parental  responsibility  could  in  many  cases 
be  aroused,  and  more  active  steps  would  follow  to  protect 
those  who  are  powerless  to  protect  themselves,  but  the 
teachers  must  first  themselves  be  taught. 

3993.  Assuming  that  the  teacher  has  the  knowledge,  I 
suppose  in  the  first  instance  it  would  be  sufficient  to  en- 
trust to  him  the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  medical  inspector 
the  case  of  any  child  who  on  admission  appeared  to  him  to 
be  suffering  from  any  physical  or  mental  defect? — That  is  so. 

3994.  And  the  medical  officer,  I  presiime,  could  attend 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  reports 
from  the  school  teacher  and  examining  the  child,  and  then 
the  condition  of  the  child  would  be  reported  to  the  parent, 
and  the  parent  would  be  left  to  take  such  steps  as  he  hked, 
or  would  any  pressure  be  brought  upon  the  parents  ? — 
That  is  exactly  my  view.  It  is  part  of  my  duty  to  make 
notes  in  the  faniilj'  history  books  in  the  mentally  defective 
schools.  When  I  find  children  suffering  from  adenoids 
I  note  it,  and  on  subsequent  visits  ask  ^^hat  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  teacher  with  a  view  to  have  the  child 
taken  to  the  hospital  by  the  parent.  This  alone  often 
has  the  desired  effect. 

3995.  Is  the  medical  staff  sufficient  in  the  London  School 
Board  ? — In  my  opinion  it  is  wholly  inadequate. 

3996.  Then,  of  course,  the  consideration  of  cost  comes 
in,  and  it  is  very  considerable,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3997.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  London  School  Board  ? — I  carmot  tell  you. 

3998.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  whole  system  ? — I  do  not 
knowc 

3999.  You  do  not  know  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
cost  of  the  Budget  of  the  London  School  Board,  do  you  ? 
— I  do  not. 

4000.  Young  doctors  who  have  not  got  much  practice 
could  be  obtained  to  do  the  work  at  the  outset  of  their 
careers  for  a  very  small  sum,  could  they  not  ? — But  it 
would  be  better  still  not  to  have  a  young  man,  but  men  of 
experience,  and  only  employ  them  part  of  the  time. 

4001.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Have  you  thought  of  the  certify- 
ing surgeons  ? — No,  that  never  occurred  to  me. 

4002.  The  possibility  of  working  it  in  mth  them  in  the 
Home  Office  ? — Tliat  did  not  occur  to  me.  I  think  how- 
ever that  they  are  already  very  busy  men.  Of  course 
they  cover  the  ground. 

4003.  {Chairman.)  Well,  I  suppose  the  burden  of  the 
svstem  would  fall  upon  the  doctors  who  had  to  inspect 
tile  poorer  class  of  schools  ? — Yes. 

4004.  The  great  bulk  of  the  schools  contain  a  class  of 
child  that  does  not  make  any  large  demands  for  medical 
advice  ;  is  that  so  ? — That  is  so.  I  think  that  good  men 
could  be  got  in  many  districts  to  pay  visits  once  a  week, 
or  what  was  thought  necessajy,  and  the  cost  would  not 
be  very  much. 

400.5.  And  do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  the  duty 
of  everv  educational  authority  to  have  some  system  of 
medical  inspection  of  schools  ? — Most  emphatically  I  do. 


4006.  I  suppose  the  recent  Act  would  f.^iciiitate  that 
now  that  the  educational  authority  is  the  sanitary 
authority  in  most  cases  ? — Yes.  The  Ro^/a!  Commis.^ion 
in  Scotland  recommended  that. 

4007.  Has  the  London  School  Board  done  anything 
to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  ? — The 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  Committee  of  the  London 
School  Board  has  quite  recently  instituted  in  the  evening 
schools  a  series  of  health  lectures.  A  few  months  ago 
the  Evening  Continuation  Schools'  Committ  ees  allowed  me 
to  draw  up  a  Syllabus  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  what 
may  be  termed  "  Popularised  Hygiene."  Twenty  experi- 
mental health  classes  were  opened,  and  the  Committee  have 
given  me  permission  to  open  sixty  more  ;  so  that  we  have 
opened  eighty  of  those  classes  taught  by  fully-qualified 
men.  I  have  a  staff  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
doctors  who  lecture  in  those  evening  continuation  schools 
of  the  London  School  Board,  and  about  fortj'-eight  nurses  ; 
the  nurses  teach  Home  Nursing  and  the  doctors  First 
Aid  and  Home  Hygiene. 

4008.  This  all  refers  to  the  teaching  of  teachers  ? — No, 
they  are  not  teachers.  They  are  young  people  from  sixteen 
years  onwards.  We  have  a  large  number  of  married  men 
and  women. 

4009.  Would  it  not  have  been  useful  to  encourage 
teachers  to  go  to  those  classes  ? — We  did  issue  a  notice 
in  the  Gazette  that  teachers  would  find  these  lectures  use- 
ful but  only  a  few  of  them  are  attending  ;  I  beUeve  the 
view  they  take  is  that  it  is  far  too  elementary  for  them. 

4010.  It  is  the  elementary  character  of  the  lessons  that 
would  make  them  of  such  value,  is  it  not  ? — Quite  so. 

4011.  In  order  to  communicate  them  to  the  children  ? — 
—Yes. 

4012.  I  suppose  they  thought  it  was  beneath  their 
dignity  to  attend  ? — I  think  so.  I  hope  to  open  special 
classes  with  a  somewhat  different  syllabus,  but  practically 
the  same  teacliing. 

4013.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  say  in  one  part  of  your 
evidence  that  each  school  or  group  of  schools  should  have 
a  medical  man  attached  to  it  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
advise,  etc.  ? — Yes. 

4014.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  estabHshment  in 
connection  with  such  an  appointment  as  that  of  a  register 
of  sickness  amongst  school  children  ? — No,  that  was  not 
in  my  mind. 

4015.  Are  you  aware  how  much  time  is  lost  by  school 
children  because  of  the  prevalence  of  infectious  disease  ? — 
I  do  not  know  the  statistics,  but  it  is  a  very  large  amount. 

4016.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  an  appointment  as  you 
suggest  were  made,  and  if  the  register  of  sickness  were 
estabhshed,  that  it  would  probably  meet  the  case, 
because  you  would  be  able  to  save  so  much  time  which  is 
now  lost  by  the  children  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  it  would 
go  a  long  way, 

4017.  With  regard  to  the  decay  of  teeth,  you  mention 
that  as  one  of  the  direct  effects  of  imperfect  nutrition. 
Do  you  think  that  it  is  practicable  amongst  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  insist  upon  the  cleaning  of  the 
teeth,  or  the  use  of  a  tooth  brush  ? — No,  I  tliink  not.  If 
you  cannot  get  them  to  feed  their  children,  I  do  not  think 
you  will  get  them  to  clean  their  teeth. 

4018.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  decay  of  teeth  in 
that  case  could  be  prevented  ? — In  a  roundabout  way,  by 
teaching  the  children  the  value  of  it  and  when  they 
become  mothers,  the  hope  is  that  they  will  see  that  their 
children's  teeth  are  looked  after. 

4019.  With  regard  to  overpressure  in  schools — does 
educational  overpressure  in  schools,  in  your  experience, 
exist  to  any  great  extent  ? — I  have  never  noticed 
it.  I  think  that  the  methods  in  the  infant  schools  are  not 
sometimes  very  judicious.  I  think  that  they  allow  the 
children  to  do  too  fine  work  ;  to  give  them  too  precise 
work  to  do,  and  they  are  not  careful  in  keeping  the  work 
far  enough  from  them,  and  I  think  if  there  is  overpressure, 
it  is  in  the  infant  departments,  But  I  have  not  noticed 
the  effects  of  overpressure  in  the  children.  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  most  children  at  school  are  very  happy. 

4020.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  tuberculosis 
is  on  the  increase  amongst  children  of  school  age  ? — I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  it ;  but  I  often  think  that  tho.se 
children  suffering  from  pediculosis,  and  who  eventually 
get  their  heads  into  a  very  disagreeable  condition,  are 
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necessarily  irritated  so  that  they  open  sore,?,  and  that 
tubercular  infection  gets  into  the  open  wound  and  affects 
the  glands.  There  is  one  prominent  hospital  surgeon  who 
tells  me  tliat  a  very  laige  number  of  children  who  attend 
the  hospitals  have  tubercular  glands,  which  he  believes  is 
the  result  of  direct  infection  of  tuberculosis  in  this  way. 

4021.  And  you  think  that  much  hai-m  results  to  the 
childi'en  on  that  account  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4022.  I  mean  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  ? — I  do  not 
know  sufficient  of  it.  I  have  not  enougli  ca.ses  before  my 
mind  to  say  definitely  ;  but  theoretically,  I  can  quite  see 
that  it  would  materially  affect  the  health  of  the  childi-en. 

4023.  Do  you  think  that  the  aggregation  of  children  in 
school  for  a  considerable  number  of  hours  together  would 
increase  tuberculosis  amongst  them,  or  do  you  not '! — T  do 
not ;  T  do  not  see  why  it  should  at  all,  if  the  school-rooms 
are  ventilated. 

4024.  Do  you  think  that  the  ventilation  of  schools  is 
sufficiently  good  to  obviate  the  risk  ? — 1  think  it  is  not. 

4025.  You  think  that  could  be  improved  ? — There  is 
very  much  need  for  improvement,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
many  things  that  those  medical  men  who  would  inspect 
the  schools  would  have  an  eye  to.  I  do  not  know  whj', 
but  teachers  do  not  look  after  the  ventilation. 

4026.  You  consider  that  a  very  important  point  ? — It 
is  an  absolutely  important  point  to  my  mind. 

4027.  Is  syphilis  on  the  increase  amongst  children  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  There  is  not  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  it.  It  shows  itself  about  the  ages  of  twelve  and  four- 
teen, and  is  found  largely  in  the  blind  schools  of  the 
Board. 

402S.  Is  that  where  you  notice  it  ? — Yes,  in  the  blind 
schools.  Then  I  think  syphilis  is  not  so  severe  a  disease  as 
it  was  ;  and  it  maj'  be  present  causing  only  mal-niitrition 
without  having  the  definite  disabilities  of  eroding  bones 
and  so  forth,  and  still  it  may  be  there  in  an  obscure  way. 

4029.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  work  of  female 
health  visitors  amongst  the  poor  ? — No  I  have  not. 

4030.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Ladies' 
Public  Health  Society  of  Manchester,  which  employs 
a  large  number  of  female  health  visitors  on  its  work  ? — 
I  know  of  its  existence,  but  do  not  know  their  work. 

4031.  Do  you  think  the  general  extension  of  the  system 
would  be  advisable  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  anything  that 
brings  home  health  teaching  to  the  poor  is  of  great 
value. 

4032.  Do  you  think  that  the  cost  of  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  health  visiting  amongst  the  poor 
would  be  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  ? — 1  do 
think  so.  As  far  as  the  educational  authorities  are 
concerned  we  would  recoup  ourselves  as  there  would  be 
better  attendance  at  school. 

4033.  {Mr.  Lindsdl. )  You  state  in  your  notes  of  evidence 
that  you  have  formed  the  impression  that  physical  unfit- 
ness is  confined  to  a  section  of  the  community  ? — Yes. 

4034.  You  base  that  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  average 
working  man  and  woman,  and  Health  Statistics  ? — Yes. 

4035.  You  know,  of  course,  nearly  all  the  schools  both 
of  the  lowest  strata  and  of  the  better  class  ? — Yes. 

4036.  Does  the  general  condition  of  children  of  these 
schools  bear  out  the  opinion  you  there  form  ? — Yes,  it 
does. 

4037.  That  given  a  school  where  the  parents  are  in 
receipt  of  good  wages,  and  live  in  fairly  healthy  surround- 
ings, although  in  a  town,  the  children  are  as  a  rule  in 
fairly  good  condition  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4038.  Whereas,  if  you  go  to  the  very  crowded  and 
poverty-stricken  regions  the  children  in  the  school  are 
the  reverse  ? — That  is  so 

4039.  I  suppose  if,  as  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  the 
persons  who  present  themselves  for  recruiting  in  the 
Army,  are  found  to  be  in  such  large  numbers  physically 
degenerate  and  unfit,  it  follows  that  they  must  be  drawn 
mainly  from  those  very  poorest  strata  of  the  society  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion — that  the  lowest  stratum  is  tapped 
now,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time. 

4040.  And  that  fact,  rather  lhan  any  national  physical 
degeneracy,  is  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  modern  recruiting  ? — -That  is  my  impression. 


4041.  Among  the  causes  of  this  unsatisfactory  condition 
in  the  lower  strata  you  attribute  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the  food  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4042.  Do  you  think  that  that  condition  is  confined  to 
the  poorest  of  the  population  or  is  there  not,  going  into 
the  lower  strata  of  the  working  class  population,  a  lament- 
able ignorance  in  England  of  the  proper  conditions  of 
good  food  and  so  on  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  are  very  im- 
provident ;  they  are  extravagant ;  they  could  hve  very 
much  more  cheaply. 

4043.  And  the  materials  that  they  use  are  not  satis- 
factory ? — No,  they  are  not. 

4044.  You  attribute  the  falUng  off  that  there  is  in  this 
respect,  mainly  to  the  enormous  facilities  for  getting 
tinned  meats  and  other  foods  now  compared  to  what 
there  used  to  be  ? — Yes,  and  especially  tinned  milk. 

4045.  So  far  as  this  is  due  to  bad  feeding — not  so  much 
deficient  feeding,  but  bad  feeding — it  would  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  induce  improvement  by  legislative  action 
of  any  sort,  would  it  not  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible. The  only  way,  to  my  mind,  would  be  to  teach 
the  children  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  generation. 

4046.  So  far  as  it  is  due,  of  course,  to  overcrowding  and 
insanitary  conditions,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  sanitary 
authorities  ;  and  even  in  the  worst  localities,  considerable 
improvement  is  steadily  being  effected  in  that  direction, 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes.  There  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  schools  could  not  be  put  in  the  outskirts,  and  the 
children  go  out  by  tram-cars  and  so  forth,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion that  might  be  considered  ;  but  it  is  a  large  one. 

4047.  You  think  that  a  good  deal  might  be  done  by 
better  teaching  to  improve  the  maternal  instinct  in  girls 
and  so  on  ;  that  they  could  be  tauglit  what  a  good  mother 
and  a  good  wife  ought  to  be,  while  they  are  still  at  school  ? 
— I  do  think  so. 

4048.  Of  course,  as  far  as  extreme  infancy  is  concerned, 
that  is  not  a  matter  so  much  for  the  care  of  the  educa- 
tional authorities  as  for  the  care  of  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity ? — That  is  so. 

4049.  It  would  not  be  part  of  the  duty  of  any  educa- 
tional authority',  whether  in  tlie  future  or  as  it  exists  at 
present,  to  undertake  the  care  of  children  up  to,  say,  the 
age  of  three  ? — No. 

4050.  The  establishment  of  those  creches  you  spoke  of 
would  not  be  a  part  of  their  duty  at  any  rate  ? — No  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would. 

4051.  You  rather  suggest  that  the  School  Board  should 
take  it  up  ? — Well,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  except  that  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  be  material  for  teaching  the  children. 

4052.  Yes,  you  might  have  school  creches  you  think  ?— 
Yes  ;  and  these  creches  might  be  utilised. 

4053.  As  part  of  the  apparatus  ? — As  part  of  the 
plant. 

4054.  When  we  come  to  the  children  who  survive  the 
first  thiee  years  of  their  lives,  you  say  that  now  the  Lon- 
don School  Board  is  strongly  taking  up  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  given  them  under  tlie  Defective  Children's  Act  ? — 
Yes. 

4055.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  seems  to  strike  you  is 
the  question  of  drawing  the  exact  line  between  a  merely 
dull  child  and  a  mentally  defective  one  ? — -Yes. 

405C.  But  you  are  inclined  to  think  that  where  a  child 
is  found  to  be  consistently  dull  in  school  for  some  time,  it 
might  be  fairly  regarded  that  that  dulness  is  due  to  some 
mental  defect  ? — Yes. 

4057.  And  might  therefore  be  treated  under  this  Act  ? — 
That  is  my  view. 

4058.  When  I  was  dealing  with  evidence  that 
I  had  before  me  on  another  Committee,  their  attention 
was  attracted  a  great  deal,  not  moi-ely  to  any  defect 
in  the  child,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  was  probably  made  to 
work  before  it  went  to  school.  The  children  come  to 
school  tired  already  by  overwork,  and  possibly  want  of 
food.  What  is  your  view  ? — The  children  that  I  have  to 
report  upon  are  all  aged  about  seven. 

4059.  And  therefore  too  young  to  be  employed  ? — 
Yes. 

4060.  Have  you  noticed  any  improvement  since  the 
passing  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  as  to  the  con- 
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Dr.  Collie,    dition  in  which  children  come  to  school  ? — No,  I  have 
 not  noticed  it. 

40G1.  It  has  hardly  had  time  to  be  noticed  ? — Quite 
so. 

4062-3.  You  mention  that  physically  defective  children 
cannot  be  dealt  with  under  the  Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children  Act  ? — They  are  dealt  with  under  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act 
1899. 

4084.  Do  you  know  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital  of  London  ? 
—Yes. 

4065.  Are  you  aware  that  the  School  Board  made  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  children  there  as  part  of  a 
Board  School  ? — A  most  excellent  idea. 

4066.  And  it  is  at  work  now  ? — I  have  not  been  there 
yet. 

4067.  Are  there  any  other  forms  of  special  schools 
which  might  with  advantage  be  adopted.  Dr.  Eichholz 
mentioned  schools  of  industry,  some  special  centres  for 
industry  ? — My  impression  is  that  we  are  wasting  a  lot  of 
our  energy  on  these  mentally  defective  children — to  try  and 
teach  those  children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
that  sort  of  education  is  futile.  I  think  we  should  teach 
them  to  use  their  hands — that  is  my  impression.  Their 
education — except  for  what  mental  development  it  neces- 
sarily brings  with  it — the  education  'per  se  is  of  very  little 
value. 

4068.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  rather  for  the 
local  authority  to  consider  in  the  curriculum — it  is  perfectly 
open  to  the  local  authority,  you  know  ? — To  give  manual 
instruction  ? 

4069.  Yes  ?— It  is. 

4070.  Yes,  especially  for  those  schools  who  adopt  the 
curricula  of  the  particular  school  which  those  children  are 
attending  ? — Quite  so. 

4071.  And  of  course,  you  know,  as  far  as  the  Board  of 
Education  is  concerned,  the  code  now  gives  full  facilities 
for  a  local  authority  or  school  authority  to  give  those 
special  courses  in  housewifery  and  hygiene,  and  so  on  ? 
— To  children  or  to  teachers  ? 

4072.  To  children  ?— That  is  so. 

4073.  Are  they  being  availed  of  by  the  London  School 
Board  ? — We  have  28  housewifery  centres. 

4074.  And  are  they  attended  by  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  ? — Yes,  by  45,000  children. 

4075.  Apart  from  the  evening  schools  ? — Apart  from 
them. 

4076.  You  caimot  begin  too  young  to  train  them  in 
those  subjects,  can  you  ? — I  think  you  can.  They  will  get 
more  good  from  it  at  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen. 

4077.  But  you  cannot  make  them  come  after  they  are 
fourteen  ? — Thirteen,  I  mean. 

4078.  You  would  make  it  the  last  year  of  their  school 
life  ? — If  you  start  too  young  they  forget  what  you  have 
taught  them.  If  you  instruct  them  in  housewifery  be- 
tween eight  and  nine,  they  forget  it  when  they  come  to  use 
it,  and  I  think  the  later  you  teach  them  this  in  their  school 
life  the  better. 

4079.  It  would  give  them  some  inclination  to  go  on 
in  the  continuation  schools  if  they  had  instruction  in  the 
last  stage  of  their  work  in  school  life  ? — I  most  emphati- 
cally agree  with  it  being  taught. 

4080.  With  regard  to  cookery  you  will  agree  that  the 
essential  thing  in  teaching  in  these  cookery  centres  is  that 
it  should  be  absolutely  practical  ? — Of  course. 

4081.  That  what  the  girls  should  learn  is  not  the  theory 
of  cookery,  and  to  make  specialised  dishes,  but  to  be  able 
to  keep  a  comfortable  home  when  they  grow  up  ? — That  is 
so. 

4082.  Do  you  notice  any  deficiencies  in  the  present 
system  with  that  end  in  view  ? — I  do  not  know  it  suffi- 
ciently well  to  criticise  it. 

4083.  But  you  have  an  idea  that  those  cookery  schools 
might  be  worked  in  with  the  notion  of  providing  food  at 
the  schools  for  children  ? — In  the  comparatively  few  schools 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  half  starved  children. 

4084.  (Chairman.)  When  you  say  the  comparatively 
few  schools,  I  think  it  was  stated  here  that  as  many  as  33 


per  cent,  of  the  children  of  London  schools  come  to  school 
under-fed  ? — Then  it  is  larger  than  I  thought,  if  that  is 
correct. 

4085.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  There  might  be  that  percentage  in 
particular  districts  ? — I  was  really  thinking  that  the 
kitchen  might  be  put  in  poor  schools.  Centres  might 
supply  those  schools  whei'e  there  were  only  a  few 
underfed  children. 

4086.  (Chai  rman.)  Dr.  Eichholz  said  that  about  3.3  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  three  of  the  winter  months  would 
require  feeding — that  is,  one-third  ? — Quite  so. 

4087.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  But  you  would  localise  this  33 per 
cent  ? — Yes,  they  would  be  all  in  the  East  End. 

4088.  And  perhaps  Battersea  ? — Yes,  Battersea,  and 
one  school  in  Chelsea,  Notting  Dale — I  am  wrong  in  sajang 
that  you  should  localise  it  to  the  East  End.  They  are 
really  in  those  other  places,  too.  It  might  be  of  assistance 
to  you  if  I  give  you  those  statistics.  With  regard  to  the 
new  Anerley  Bhnd  Schools.  There  are  fifty- three  children, 
and  of  those,  thirty-eight  are  resident  pupils  and  fifteen 
are  day  scholars,  and  the  point  is  the  increase  of  weight 
within  a  year  of  those  children  going  into  school.  The 
comparison  given  there  is  not  good,  inasmuch  as  the  day 
scholars  receive  diimer  and  tea,  otherwise  we  would  have 
got  a  very  good  comparison  of  how  a  child,  properly  fed, 
compares  with  one  improperly  fed.  Even  with  the 
allowance  by  the  local  committee  of  dinner  and  tea,  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  increase  of  weight  within  a 
year.  The  child  at  fourteen  j^ears  of  age  normally  in- 
creases eleven  pounds.  The  thirty-eight  resident  jiupils 
gained  on  an  average  twelve  pounds  in  the  year,  and  the 
children  of  this  class  do  not  as  a  rule  increase  at  a  normal 
rate.  All  the  fifteen  day  scholars  have  gained  nine  and  a 
half  pounds.  The  greatest  gain  amongst  the  resident 
pupils  was  one  lad,  aged  fourteen,  who  gained  twenty- 
three  pounds  in  one  year.  All  children  put  on  weight 
at  a  very  considerable  rate  when  properly  fed. 

4089.  I  think  that  this  is  rather  in  your  mind,  that  these 
kitchens  should  be  open  to  particular  schools  as  a  part  of 
a  school  restaurant,  irrespective  of  its  educational  value  ? — 
Primarily  the  restaurant  idea  is  in  my  mind,  and  that  they 
should  be  used  also  for  teaching  purposes. 

4090.  But  your  primary  idea  is  that  there  should  be 
attached  to  the  school  a  means  whereby  food  at  the  school 
should  be  supplied  to  the  scholars  ? — That  is  so. 

4091.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  making  it,  if  possible, 
self-supporting ;  if  not,  that  there  should  be  a  payment  ? — 
I  think  so.    There  ought  to  be  a  payment. 

4092.  In  the  case  of  the  absolutely  destitute,  it  might  be 
met  by  some  charitable  agency  ? — Yes. 

4093.  And  the  children  might  be  supplied  with  a  ticket 
supplied  by  the  charitable  agency  instead  of  the  penny 
paid  ? — That  would  be  an  excellent  idea. 

4094.  That  would  avoid  the  difficulty  which  always 
surrounds  these  things,  of  weakening  the  sense  of 
parental  duty  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4095.  There  is  always  a  danger  that  parents  who  can 
afford  to  keep  their  own  children  should  take  advantage  of 
such  a  thing  ? — That  would  inevitably  follow. 

4096.  You  seem  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  want  of  good 
ventilation,  and  you  seem  to  rather  imply  that  the  schools 
are  not  so  well  ventilated  as  they  should  be.  Do  you 
attribute  that  to  the  defect  of  planning  or  to  the  want  of 
attention  to  the  question  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  ? — To 
both — chiefly  the  planning. 

4097.  Of  course,  the  I/ondon  School  Board  is  supposed 
to  have  the  best  architectural  advice.  Is  not  that  so  ? 
— That  is  so. 

4098.  And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  school  boards 
in  large  towns  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  that  no  good  method 
has  been  discovered,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  is  to 
blame. 

4099.  You  have  read  the  latest  edition  of  the  building 
rules  brought  ovit  by  the  Board  of  Education,  have  you  not? 
— No,  I  have  not  seen  them. 

4100.  You  could  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  rules  for  ventilation  there  are  sufficient  or  not  ? — No. 

4101.  (Chairman.)  You  think  that  better  mechanical 
ventilation  is  necessary  ? — In  a  few  schools  it  is  very 
defective — in  Deal  Street,  for  instance. 
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r  4102.  (.]/)•.  Lindiell.)  Is  there  a  want  of  appreciation 
of  plenty  of  air  amongst  some  classes  of  society  ? — I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  lower  classes  do  not  appreciate  it. 

4103.  They  like  to  be  warm,  and  prefer  the  warmth  to 
iaving  fresh  air  ? — In  their  homes  it  is  the  only  way  to 
be  warm. 

4104.  Now,  as  regards  this  question  of  recreative 
intervals,  or  physical  exercise  intervals.  Do  you  consider, 
except  in  the  case  of  physically  defective  children  who 
require  special  treatment,  that  in  an  ordinary  school  it 
■would  be  conducive  to  better  health,  or  to  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  to  have  more  drilling  intervals  than  one  an 
iour.  You  see  at  present,  in  a  meeting  of  more  than  two 
tours,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  allowed  to  be  reckoned  as 
an  interval  for  recreation;  and  in  a  meeting  of  two  hours, 
ten  minutes.  Is  that  insufficient  ? — I  think  that  once  an 
tour  there  should  be  a  break  of  some  sort. 

4105.  That  is  practically  what  is  allowed  in  the  C'ode 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  irrespective  of  physical  in- 
struction as  part  of  the  school  curriculum  ? — I  did  not 
xmderstand  that. 

4106.  At  present  they  are  bound  to  give  ten  minutes 
at  least  in  a  meeting  of  two  hours,  and  more  if  the  meeting 
is  longer.  But  that  does  not  include  any  time  which  may 
be  set  apart  for  the  physical  training.  It  is  part  of  the 
regulation  school  relaxation,  and  would  be  irrespective 
■of  ten  minutes'  relaxation  altogether  ?  — Yes.  but  my 
point  is  that  it  should  not  be  accumulated,  but  at  the  end 
■of  every  hour  a  distinct  break,  not  necessarily  in  the  hall, 
but  physical  drill  as  they  stand,  lasiing  say  five  minutes, 
to  expand  the  lungs  and  get  the  blood  to  circulate  better. 

4107.  (Colonel  Fox.)  I  suppose  you  mean  tliat  it  should 
be  done  between  the  desks  to  arouse  the  circulation, 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  fidgets  that  the  children  have  when 
they  are  kept  at  work  too  long  ? — -Yes. 

4108.  I  have  tried  it  in  a  great  number  of  schools,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  it  rouses  up  the  children  who  were 
apparently  dull  and  stupid  and  listless  ? — Yes ;  I  made 
an  experiment  in  Edinburgh  Road  to  have  these  exercises 
•«very  half-hour,  because  the  mentally  defective  children 
only  work  half-an-hour  at  a  time,  and  I  have  elicited  from 
the  teachers  that  the  children  can  give  much  better  atten- 
tion to  their  lessons  afterwards. 

4109.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  I  quite  admit,  in  the  case  of  the 
mentally  defective,  that  that  special  provision  i ;  required  ; 
~hnt  in  the  ordinary  public  elementary  schools  is  it  your 
impression  that  they  are  not  given  enough  of  this  sort  of 
thing  at  present  ? — It  is. 

4110.  You  think  that  ten  minutes'  relaxation  in  the 
middle  of  the  physical  instruction  may  be  given  besides  ? 
— That  could  be  given  probably  at  the  end  of  the  lessons 
or  the  beginning  of  it.  It  does  not  always  come  in  the 
middle.  My  idea  is  that  at  the  end  of  every  hour 
the  children  want  to  alter  their  posture,  and  for  the  sake 
of  revivifying  their  brains,  and  of  expanding  their  lungs, 
those  drill  exercises  should  be  given  for  a  few  minutes 
overy  hour,  and  that  will  materially  improve  their  work, 

4111.  (Colonel  Fox.)  We  divide  the  physical  training 
into  two  parts ;  the  one,  which  is  supposed  to  be  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  in  the  playground,  we  call  educational 
and  disciphnary,  and  the  other,  which  consists  of  five 
minutes  work  between  the  desks  during  school  hours  for 
the  purpose  of  rousing  the  circulation,  we  call  nutritive 
exercises  ? — They  are  nutritive. 

4112.  And  those  are  for  short  periods  to  shake  off  the 
long  periods  of  mental  strain  ? — Quite  so. 

4113.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  As  regards  the  teachers  it  must 
be  recognised  that  a  very  great  deal  of  the  influence  for 
good  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  must  depend  upon  their 
personal  influence  ? — Yes. 

4114.  And  that  you  caimot  lay  down  any  express  rule 
as  to  what  they  would  do  with  regard  to  influence  over 
ohildren  outside  school  hours  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  make  it  part  of  their  duty. 

4115.  It  struck  me  very  much  that  at  any  rate  teachers 
who  gave  evidence  before  us  were  manifesting  very  great 
interest  both  in  the  outside  hfe  of  the  cliildi-en  of  the 
school  and  in  their  future  career  ? — Well,  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  teacher  is  expected  to  assist  the  children 
in  this  way. 

4116.  You  would  agree  that  it  would  be  impossible  in 
those  schools  to  place  any  duties    on    the  teachers 


to  make  it  any  part  of  the  condition  of  their  em-  Collie. 
ployment  ? — It  would  be  impossible.   

4117.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  it  ? — It  would  be 
impossible. 

4118.  Owing  to  strong  pressure  it  is  now  an  article  of 
the  code  that  the  teachers  should  not  be  required  to 
undertake  any  duties  outside  the  school  hours  ? — Yes. 

4119.  That  is  a  concession  obtained  by  the  teachers 
themselves  ? — I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  turn 
the  teachers  into  charity  organization  inspectors. 

4120.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  medical  examination  of 
schools,  at  present  how  far  is  that  done  at  all  by  the 
medical  inspectors  of  the  London  School  Board  ? — I 
think  Dr.  Kerr  inspects  a  school  every  afternoon. 
Recently  six  ophthalmological  surgeons  were  asked  to 
systematically  report  upon  the  schools  ;  then  there  is  the 
work  I  do  of  inspecting  the  mentally  deficient  children 
three  afternoons  a  week. 

4121.  You  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ordinary 
school  ? — No,  except  that  I  go  in  occasionally  to  examine 
the  children.  Seeing  so  many  mentally  defective 
children,  one  has  occasionally  to  correct  one's  standard. 
I  am  expected  to  go  occasionally  into  those  schools,  but 
it  is  a  small  part  of  my  duty. 

4122.  Would  you  think  that  the  same  man  could  be 
entrusted  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  teeth,  and  eye- 
sight, and  general  physical  condition  ? — I  think  the  same 
man  could  be  entrusted  with  it.  Very  often  the  question 
of  eyesight  is  a  special  one,  but  most  qualified  men  would 
be  able  to  do  the  whole. 

4123.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
getting  over  the  objection  of  parents  to  having  their 
children  physically  examined  ? — I  do  not.  I  think  if  it 
were  done  judiciously  and  with  common  sense  you  can 
always  get  these  people  to  agree  to  it ;  they  are  quite 
wiihng  to  have  anything  done  when  it  is  shown  to  them 
that  we  are  taking  interest  in  the  children.  There  will 
always  be  some  few  who  object,  of  course. 

4124.  It  would  require  a  very  large  staff  of  surgeons, 
would  it  not  ? — You  refer  to  the  full  statistics  as  to  what 
is  the  height,  etc. 

4125.  That  is  a  further  question  still.  But  merely, 
I  mean,  to  look  over  children  to  see  whether  they  have  got 
spine  disease,  glandular  swelhngs,  impaired  hearing, 
adenoid  overgrowth,  and  those  sort  of  symptoms  ? — 
No.  I  do  not  think  a  very  large  staff  would  be  required. 
One  medical  man  would  have  under  his  care  a  group  of 
schools,  and  the  teachers  would  assist.  Those  diseases 
are  easily  diagnosed,  in  fact  the  teachers  would  diagnose 
them,  and  bring  forward  the  cases  to  the  doctor  who 
would  examine  them,  and  that  would  be  all  that  he 
would  ha'S  e  to  do,  to  point  out  whether  the  child  had  this 
disease  or  not,  and  whether  the  parents'  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  it. 

4126.  There  would  be  no  attempt  at  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  inspecting  doctor  himself  ? — That  would  be 
illegal. 

4127.  Now  with  regard  to  these  evening  continuation 
classes,  you  seemed  to  consider  that  much  useful  work 
has  been  done  in  the  teaching  of  h}'giene  ? — Yes. 

4128.  Has  cookery  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  ? — 
We  have  5,562  scholars  attending  178  evening  continua- 
tion schools  of  cookery. 

4129.  At  present,  I  think  there  is  a  little  difficulty 
about  the  establishment  of  these  classes  as  to  whether 
the}'  are  legal  altogether  ? — I  have  not  found  it  so. 

4130.  I  thinlf  the  County  Council  have  power  to  autho- 
rise the  continuance  of  them,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
establish  new  classes  and  they  only  legalise  those  already 
in  existence  ? — My  committee  have  instituted  the  health 
classes  since  the  Cockerton  judgment. 

4131.  Is  that  the  School  Board  or  tlie  London  County 
Council  ? — The  London  School  Board.  It  is  part  of  the 
teaching  of  the  evening  continuation  schools. 

4132.  Yes  ;  in  the  school  already  allowed  but  not  a 
new  institution  ? — No. 

4133.  When  we  have  it  under  one  authority,  all  diffi- 
culties of  that  sort  will  entirely  disappear  ? — Yes,  I  hope 
to  have  ihem  instituted  at  the  Polytechnics. 
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Dr.  Collie.       4134.   (Colonel  Onslow.)    With  regard  to  those  hygienic 

 classes  which  you  spoke  of,  what  class  of  people  attend 

them.  You  told  us  about  young  men  and  women — but 
what  class  ? — They  are  mostly  the  poorer  shop  assistants 
and  seamstresses,  and  that  class  of  person. 

4135.  T  suppose  it  does  not  touch  quite  the  very  lowest, 
does  it  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

4136.  Who  really  so  very  much  want  instruction  ? — 
No,  it  does  not  touch  them — you  cannot  get  the  loafers. 

4137.  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  under  some  authority? 
— It  is  under  the  London  School  Board. 

4138.  For  instance,  as  to  the  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  would  not  every  medical  practitioner  be  an 
authority  to  a  great  extent  on  the  matter  of  teeth  and 
eyesight  and  all  those  things — it  would  not  require  a 
specialist,  would  it  ? — I  think  you  would  not  require  a 
specialist. 

4139.  If  he  found  anything  beyond  his  powers,  just  as 
one  goes  to  one's  doctor,  who  says,"  You  ought  to  see  an 
oculist,"  he  would  be  able  to  refer  you  to  someone  else, 
would  he  not  ? — Yes ;  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
Board. 

4140.  It  would  not  require  a  large  number  of  doctors 
then  ? — I  think  not. 

4141.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  medical  officer  to 
inspect  the  school  more  than  once  a  month,  or  once  a  week, 
or  once  a  fortnight ;  or  at  what  interval  would  it  be  neces- 
sary ? — It  would  be  flifficult  to  say  oli-hand,  but  not  more 
than  once  a  fortnight  or  once  a  month. 

4142.  The  teachers  would  be  on  the  look  out  for  the 
ordinary  indications  of  sickness,  and  would  inform  the 
medical  man,  would  they  not  ? — Yes ;  they  would  send 
the  cliildren  home. 

4143.  Would  lady  doctors  be  useful  for  that  purpose  ? 
— Yes,  they  would  be  useful. 

4144.  For  examining  girls  ? — I  leallj^  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  ti  specialise  because  of  the  sex. 

4145.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  to  bring  also  into  it 
the  anthropological  statistics  ? — Yes. 

4146.  The  idea  that  we  have  had  before  us  is  that  it 
is  very  necessary  that  we  should  endeavour  to  get  some 
statistics  regarding  the  physique  so  as  to  tell  whether 
disease  is  going  up  or  down? — Yes. 

4147.  Would  not  these  medical  officers  be  able  to  deal 
with  that  question  ? — Yes ;  but  it  would  involve  a  very 
much  longer  amount  of  time.  You  caimot  take  these 
statistics  at  a  school  without  expending  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  time, 

4148.  But  assuming  that  the  boys  and  girls  attendance 
at  the  school  is  constant,  say  in  the  month  of  January, 
and  the  medical  man  examined  as  many  as  he  could  and 
gradually  went  through  them,  in  three  months  he  might 
examine  the  whole  lot  ? — Yes. 

4149.  And  take  the  measurements  ? — Yes. 

4150.  He  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  them,  except 
new  ones  coming  in,  until  the  following  year  ? — That  is  so. 

4151.  That  would  be  possible  ? — Yes,  that  would  be 
possible; 

4152.  To  work  the  two  together  ? — Yes. 

4153.  The  instructions  to  the  school  children  about 
cooking  and  maternal  duties  and  so  on,  must  interfere,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  the  case  of  girls  leaving  school  at  so 
early  an  age,  with  other  instructions,  so  that  it  would  be 
difficult  at  present  to  increase  the  amount  of  instruction 
in  household  duties,  would  it  not  ? — We  have  only 
45,000  children  attending  domestic  subjects,  and  I  suggest 
that  every  child  should  be  taught. 

4154.  I  understand  that  these  girls  have  to  leave  at 
fourteen  ? — Yes. 

4155.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  remain  another 
year  ? — Some  of  them  do  voluntarily. 

4156.  With  a  boy  it  is  more  necessary  that  he  should 
get  out  to  earn  some  wages  earlier  ;  is  it  not  so  ? — Yes. 

4157  But  it  seeems  to  me  that  even  fifteen  is  young  for 
a  girl  to  go  out  to  work  ? — Very  young. 

4158.  Would  not  an  alteration  of  the  law  be  advisable  ? 
--Personally,  I  would  keep  them  longer  at  school. 


4159.  You  examine  the  employees  for  the  London 
County  Council  ? — Yes. 

4160.  I  would  like  very  much  to  know  what  are  the 
defects  most  common  that  you  find  they  suffer  from  ? — 
I  find  very  few  defects.    They  are  generally  very  healthy. 

4161.  What  class  do  you  deal  with — are  they  of  the 
actual  labouring  class  ?— A  few.  I  examine  them  all, 
from  the  Technical  Instruction  Board's  teachers  and  in- 
spectors down  to,  occasionally,  some  of  the  working  men 
when  they  want  to  join  the  County  Council's  Superannua- 
tion Fund. 

4162.  They  are  really  of  a  superior  class  then  ? — Yes. 

4163.  The  London  Fire  Brigade  are  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  men,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule ;  they 
are  sailors.  The  only  thing  I  have  to  reject  firemen  for 
is  rupture  and  varicose  veins,  and  occasionally  for  heart 
diseise. 

4164.  You  have  no  common  defect  with  them  ?— No. 

4165.  You  were  mentioning  just  now,  with  reference  to 
tlie  strata  from  which  the  majority  of  the  recruits  to  the 
army  come,  that  they  have  touched  the  lowest  ebb,  or  gone 
down  to  the  lowest  strata  ? — That  is  so. 

4166.  I  can  say  that  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  naval 
recruiting,  mainly  from  the  very  fact  that  first  of  all  they 
come  from  the  seaman  class  ;  and  the  boys  are  of  respect- 
able parents.  They  have  to  be  vouched  for  with  good 
characters  and  you  can  trace  their  history  back  ;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  we  take  any  one  who  might  come  from  the 
lowest  stratum,  llie  stokers  and  marines  come  nearer  tO' 
the  lower  class,  but  for  years  past  we  have  insisted  upon  a 
long  repord  of  character  prior  to  their  joining,  and  they 
cannot  be  of  an  inferior  class  ;  in  exceptional  cases  one 
may  have  been  let  in  with  a  false  character,  but  the  very 
large  proportion  of  the  navy  are  skilled  artisans,  and  yet 
we  have  an  enormous  number  of  rejections  for  exactly  the 
same  reasons.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  cannot 
account  for  it. 

4167.  I  maintam  that  there  is  a  physical  deterioration 
not  only  in  the  lower  strata  but  in  the  other  strata  ? — I 
cannot  account  for  it. 

1168.  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  that  owing  to  the  want  of 
rare  of  motliers  in  bringing  up  their  children,  not  only  in 
that  strata  but  in  all  classes,  in  proper  feeding,  for  instance  ? 
— My  impression  has  been  always  that  it  is  onlj^  the 
lowest  class  that  is  degenerating  ;  the  type  of  men  I  get 
for  the  fire  brigade  are  not  affected  by  degeneracy. 

4169.  But  they  have  gone  through  the  mill  ?— They 
have. 

4170.  You  do  not  get  the  young  from  fifteen  up  to  nine- 
teen and  twenty  ? — No. 

4171  By  statistics  of  the  navy  we  learn  that  the 
artificers,  who  are  skilled  artisans,  must  have  been  at 
work  for  three  years  at  their  trade  as  apprentices,  and  they 
liave  as  bad  a  record  as  anything  ? — There  is  one  thing  ; 
the  type  of  man  who  wishes  to  go  toj^sea  and  the  type 
of  man  who  joins  the  army,  because  he  can  do  nothing 
else,  is  very  different.    They  drift  into  the  army. 

4172.  But  at  the  same  time  there  are  three  or  four  strata 
who  all  seem  to  have  the  same  similar  defects,  principally 
teeth,  eyesight,  varicose  veins,  and  so  on,  and  particularly 
matters  that  seem  to  show  bad  nutrition.  One  cause  you 
alluded  to  here  is  that  the  mothers  who  cannot  suckle 
their  children,  and  wlio  feed  their  children  improperly, 
use  a  great  deal  of  proprietary  articles  in  their  food.  Is 
not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

4173.  Would  not  it  be  possible  to  have  some  check  upon 
those  proprietary  articles,  either  by  means  of  taxing  or  an 
inspection  by  analysis  ? — That  would  be  excellent. 

4174.  There  is  practically  none  at  present  ? — Anyone 
can  advertise  theirs  as  the  best ;  and  tiiere  is  a  class  of 
person  who  believes  whatever  he  sees  in  print.  They 
feed  tlieir  children  upon  those  things.  If  anj'thing  could 
be  done  in  that  line  it  might  be  useful. 

4175.  Would  you  extend  that  to  the  sale  of  those  tinned 
products— tinned  fish  and  lobster,  for  mstance  ? — Yes, 
and  tinned  milk  especially. 

4176.  You  would  have  constant  inspection  of  them? — 
Yes. 

4177.  I  suppose  sanitary  authorities  can  inspect  ? — Only 
if  it  is  suspected  of  being  bad. 
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4178.  {Chairman .)  With  regard  to  tliese  patent  foods, 
cannot  some  of  them  be  dealt  with  by  the  food  and  drugs 
Act  if  they  were  found  to  be  actually  deleterious  ?  — I  do 
not  tlu'nk  that  they  are  deleterious  in  themselves,  but  only 
deleterious  to  the  special  eases  in  which  they  are  given. 
They  make  excellent  food  for  an  invalid,  and  I  sometimes 
recommend  them,  but  I  never  dream  of  feeding  infants 
•with  them. 

4179.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Are  there  not  a  great  many  non- 
nutritious  tinned  foods  ? — They  are  not  nutritious  to  in- 
fants. Most  of  them  are  made  from  wheaten  flour  and 
oatmeal.  The  point  is  this  :  Under  six  months  of  age  gastric 
and  other  juices  do  not  convert  farinaceous  food,  and 
therefore,  if  you  put  farinaceous  food  into  a  stomach  that 
cannot  digest  it,  it  acts  as  an  irritant.  After  six  or  nine 
months  it  is  reallya  food, because  it  may  be  converted  by  the 
various  juices  in  the  stomach  and  made  use  of  in  the  animal 
economy. 

4180.  Am  I  to  rmderstand  that  in  a  child  up  to  six 
months  of  age  the  ordinary  processes  of  changing  the 
starches  into  sugar  do  not  go  on  ? — They  do  not. 

4181.  You  said  just  now  that  you  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  training  of  girls  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen,  not  only  in  the  art  of  choosing 
proper  food,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  how  to  cook  it,  in 
order  that  they  may,  when  they  become  mothers,  we 
will  say  in  four  years'  time,  know  how  to  bring  up 
their  children  worthily,  and  how  to  nourish  them  ? — Yes. 

4182.  Thus  producing  a  better  and  stronger  race  ? — Yes. 

4183.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  teachers  who 
have  to  deal  with  them — 1,000  teachers  go  to  the  training 
college — ought  to  be  better  trained  physically,  both 
male  and  female  ? — I  do. 

4184.  That  they  ought  to  be  taught  simple  hygiene  at 
the  training  college,  and  everything  else  that  is  necessary 
in  the  way  of  health  ?— Yes. 

4185.  In  addition  to  learning  the  art  of  physical  training 
which  is  required  of  them  when  they  arrive  in  the  schools, 
they  would  also  have  greater  mental  vigour  on  accovmt  of 
their  physical  power  being  greater — is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

4186.  And  more  vitality,  and  greater  power  of  im- 
parting the  knowledge  they  possess  to  the  children  ? — • 
Yes. 

4187.  A  great  many  teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
are  below  par  as  regards  their  physical  condition — is  not 
that  so  ?— Yes. 

4188.  And  they  become  rather  slack,  and  have  not  the 
power  of  imparting  the  knowledge  that  they  possess  ? — 
That  is  so. 

4189.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  a  much  greater 
power  of  imparting  knowledge  if  they  had  healthier  bodies 
and  in  that  way  healthier  minds  ? — I  am  sure  they  would 
do  their  work  better. 

4190.  My  point  is  that  this  should  be  done  for  them  at 
the  training  college  ? — They  ought  to  have  the  theory  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  it. 

4191.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
girls  in  the  latter  part  of  their  school  hfe,  do  not  you  think 
that  during  the  last  years  of  a  girl's  school  life,  a  great 
many  of  the  literary  subjects  might  be  jaut  in  the  back- 
ground, and  attention  concentrated  upon  those  branches 
of  instruction  which  would  tend  to  make  her  useful  to  her 
mother  when  she  comes  back  to  her  home,  in  the  way  of 
attending  to  the  younger  children,  and  rendering  her 
better  equipped  when  she  becomes  the  head  of  a  household 
herself  ? — Most  emphatically  I  think  so. 

4192.  And  j^ou  might  go  further  and  institute  a  sj'stem 
of  half-time  attendance  at  fifteen  when  the  children  may 
be  employed  practically  in  their  homes  half  the  day  in 
household  work,  and  half  the  day  in  school,  improving 
themselves  in  such  subjects  at  the  same  time  ?— Do  you 
mean  to  extend  the  age  for  school  attendance  ? 

4193.  Yes,  to  lift een.  Those  up  to  fifteen  might  attend 
half-time  ? — In  the  case  of  girls  only  ? 

4194.  Gills  only,  w'th  the  view  of  improving  them  in 
household  m.anagement  ? — Yea.  I  think  that  would  be 
an  excellent  thing.  I  think  that  they  ^^•ould  get  more 
instruction  and  be  able  to  apply  it  better. 

4195.  They  would  be  able  to  apply  the  instruction  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  receiving  it  ? — Yes. 


4196.  With  regard  to  eyesiglit,  would  it  not  be  eafy   2)r.  Collie. 

for  teachers  to  ascertain  the  ordinary  defects  of  sight  

by  the  use  of  Snellen's  type,  and  colour-blindness  might 

be  detected  even  more  easilj?  ? — Yes. 

4197.  So  that  defects  might  be  detected  in  that  way  ? 
— The  teachers  do  that  now,  and  the  ophthalmic  surgeons 
simply  go  round  and  check  it  off,  and  sec  it  done  properly. 

4198.  Have  you  considered  the  deleterious  effects  of 
cigarette  smoking  among  boys  at  all  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
deleterious.  I  have  added  "  cigarette  smoking"  to  the 
syllabus  for  lecturers  to  point  out  the  evil  effects  of 
smoking  at  all,  and  cigarette  smoking  especially. 

4199.  Have  you  ascertained  what  the  effects  are  ? — 
It  produces  mal-nutrition  and  stunts  the  growth. 

4200.  Now  with  regard  to  the  very  young  children, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  nourishment,  I 
presume  the  milk  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  ? — Yes. 

4201.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  classes  we  have  been 
discussing,  do  many  of  the  children  get  milk  ?  Ts  there  an 
opportunity  of  their  getting  it,  even  if  their  pai  ents  were 
willing  to  obtain  the  milk  ? — In  their  homes  ? 

4202.  Yes  ?— I  do  not  think  that  they  get  neaily 
enough  milk. 

4203.  Is  that  due  to  ignorance  or  to  disinclination  to 
get  it,  or  to  the  physical  difficulty  of  getting  it  ? — I  think 
it  is  the  price.  Milk  is  dear  for  the  poor  :  it  is  not  the 
difficult}^  of  getting  it. 

4204.  Do  you  know  any  London  boroughs  besides 
Battersea  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  organise 
a  milk  supply  for  the  poor  ? — Last  year,  when  I  was  on 
the  Borough  Council  of  Paddington  I  started  the  subject 
and  it  is  under  consideration. 

4205.  We  have  heard  of  several  provincial  towns  where 
it  has  been  done  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  there  is 
another  borough  besides  Battersea. 

4206.  If  it  could  be  started  upon  a  siifficient  scale  do 
you  think  that  it  would  become  self-supporting  ? — The 
medical  officer  at  Battersea  tells  me  that  it  could  be  made 
self-supporting. 

4207.  And  at  the  same  time  the  miUt  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  parents  at  a  price  which  they  are 
prepared  to  pay  ?^ — Yes,  you  would  get  it  cheaper  and 
better  in  that  way. 

4208.  And  all  that  is  required  is  organisation  and  not  any 
eleemosynary  treatment  of  the  problem  ? — No,  I  think 
that  a  proper  milk  supply  would  be  the  explanation  to  a 
very  great  extent  of  the  improper  feeding  of  infants. 

4209.  Because  it  touches  the  first  six  very  sensitive 
months  of  their  lives  ? — Yes.  From  the  statistics  of  Dr. 
McCleary,  it  would  appear  that  he  has  already  reduced 
the  death-rate  very  largely  in  Battersea. 

4210.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  of  growing  and  wilful  neglect  by  mothers  of  their 
children  in  this  stratum  of  society  to  justify  the  State  in 
taking  them  from  the  care  of  their  parents,  and  making 
them  Hable  for  their  maintenance  in  either  public  nurseries 
or  homes  of  a  special  type  ? — I  would  not  like  to  take  the  • 
responsibility  of  answering  that  question,  but  I  will  say 
that  I  have  seen  many  cases  where  parents  are  neglectful  of 
their  children,  and  that  it  would  be  better,  and  in  fact  it 
would  be  only  fair  for  the  State  to  remove  them  from  their 
custody. 

4211.  Would  you  agree  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement 
of  parental  duty  that  such  an  obfigation  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  State  in  the  interests  of  society  ? — U^n- 
doiibtedly. 

4212.  And  that  the  local  authority  should  be  empowered 
to  obtain  a  suitable  contribution  from  the  parent  ? — Yes  ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  officer  of  the  law — say,  a  policeman 
in  uniform,  calling  upon  them  for  a  small  sum — wouldhave 
a  very  remedial  effect  upon  them,  and  would,  in  a  measure, 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  offence.  The  effect  of  a  man 
calling  upon  them  from  the  Education  autlicriiy,  es 
pecially  in  uniform,  would  degrade  them  in  the  sight  of 
their  neighbours  ? 

4213.  And  it  Mould  have  a  similar  effect  upon  any 
neighbours  that  might  be  inclined  to  act  in  similar  ways  ?— 
Yes,  and  certainly  upon  the  delinquent  not  to  repeat  the 
offence. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


Dr.  Collie.       4214.  (Dr.  Tatliam.)  From  a  remark  which  fell  from  you 

 just  now,  I  am  induced  to  ask  whether  you  have  any 

definite  experience  of  the  differences  to  be  found  in  the 
schools  according  as  they  are  in  the  country  or  in  the  town  ? 
—No. 

4215.  You  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  country  ? 
—No. 

4216.  Because  you  spoke  just  now,  as  I  thought,  appre- 
ciatively of  the  suggestion  that  schools  should  be  taken  to 
the  country,  and  by  cheap  means  of  transit  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  children  to  attend  somewhere  outside  the 
towns  ? — It  is  simply  on  broad  hygienic  grounds  that  I 
consider  the  country  is  very  much  better.  My  mind  goes 
to  a  very  healthy  Scotch  school  on  Deeside,  where  the  chil- 
di'en  are  very  much  healthier  than  the  children  here. 

4217.  I   thought  probably  you   had  some  personal 


experience  ? — Not  beyond  what  I  have  stated.  It  does 
not  require  very  much  personal  experience  of  a  school  to- 
enable  one  to  say  that  a  child  would  be  very  much  healthier 
living  at  Highgate  or  Streatham  Hill  than  at  Hackney 
Wick  or  Stepney. 

4218.  Then  you  make  the  statement  on  broad  common- 
sense  ideas  ? — Yes. 

4219.  [Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  more  to  say? — 
I  have  here  an  interim  repoi't  on  the  hygiene  classes.  Here- 
are  statistics  with  regard  to  nourishment  ia  the  school  at 
Anerley.  The  trouble  is  that  the  numbers  are  so  very 
small,  but  it  shows  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the- 
health  from  proper  feeding.    {Handing  in  the  same.) 

4220.  These  are  very  interesting  facts  to  have.-  This- 
is  one  of  the  defective  schools,  I  suppose  ? — No  ;  the 
Anerley  Deaf  Schools. 


The  Rev.  W.  E.  Edwards  Rees,  M.A.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Rees.       4221.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Salford 

  Education  Committee,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  the 

Chairman  of  their  Anthropometric  Sub-Committee. 

4222.  That  is  the  committee  under  the  new  Educa- 
tion Act  ? — Yes. 

4223.  You  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  a  long 
time  ? — In  vSalford  itself  six  years,  and  eight  months  ; 
in  Lancashire  ten  years.  I  was  vicar  of  a  pleasant 
suburban  parish  before  I  came  to  Salford,  so  that 
previous  experience  scarcely  counts. 

4224.  You  have  had,  therefore,  very  considerable 
opportunities  to  estimate  the  general  conditions  affecting 
English  physique  ? — Yes. 

422o.  Could  you  state  what  they  are  ? — Do  you  mean 
the  conditions  special  to  Salford  ? 

4226.  No,  the  general  conditions  ? — I  should  say  that 
the  most  potent  influence  at  work  is  the  condition  of  the 
air.  There  is  very  little  sunlight — only  some  two-fifths 
of  what  there  might  be  under  other  conditions,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  deleterious  elements  in  the  air. 

4227.  Which  are  specially  destructive  to  teeth,  I  under- 
stand ? — Yes,  and  to  metal  and  brass  goods,  for  instance. 
That  is  the  worst  condition.  There  are  other  conditions. 
For  example,  here  is  one.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  female  factory  labour  still,  and  the  Manchester  woman 
does  not  turn  very  readily  to  domesticity,  and, 
consequently,  when  she  gets  married,  as  a  rule  her  domestic 
skill  is  decidedly  below  par. 

4228.  She  is  unsettled  by  factory  work  early  in  life,- 
I  Fuppose  ? — Yes.  It  is  not  her  metier  at  all.  She  does 
not  like  domestic  service. 

4229.  Is  the  number  of  women  in  factories  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  population  at  large  ? — No,  perhaps 
they  are  not  increasing.  I  should  say  that  there  is  no  very 
material  difference  in  proportion  between  now  and  fifty 
years  ago. 

4230.  I  suppose  the  conditions  in  which  they  work 
have  very  considerably  improved  ?— They  are  better. 

4231.  So  that  that  would  be  among  the  ameliorating 
agencies  ? — Yes,  but  you  are  only  now  beginning  to  feel 
the  effects. 

4232.  The  adult  classes  at  the  present  time  are  suffer- 
ing from  bad  conditions  of  the  past  still  ? — Yes. 

4233.  But  that  all  makes  for  improvement  in  the  im- 
mediate future  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  perhaps 
going  too  fast,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  you  may 
reasonably  look  for  improvement  until  you  deal  with  the 
causes  which  are  operating  now,  some  of  them  more 
strongly  than  ever, 

4234.  What  causes  ? — The  pollution  of  the  air,  for 
instance,  is  worse  than  ever.  You  have  stopped  not  all, 
but  some  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses,  but  the  amount  of 
abuse  is  greater  than  ever  it  was  ;  and  if  I  might  explain 
a  little  more  in  detail,  I  may  say  that  there  are  people 
in  Manchester  who  systematically  pollute  the  air,  and 
systematically  pay  the  fine — the  ridiculous  fine  that  is 
imposed  ;  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  It  is  much  cheaper  to 
pay  the  fine  than  to  put  up  new  plant.  There  are  people 
in  my  parish,  for  example,  who  at  almost  any  time  in 
any  day,  if  anyone  cared  to  visit  the  neighbourhood. 


may  be  seen  pouring  thick  volumes  of  black  smoke  intO' 
the  air. 

423.5.  How  often  are  they  liable  to  fines  ? — Very  fre- 
quently. I  thinls  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times- 
that  people  may  be  fined. 

4236.  Can  you  specify  the  parish  ?— I  can.  My  parish 
is  St.  Thomas's,  Pendleton  ;  it  was  at  one  time  a  resi- 
dential parish,  and  still  is  to  some  extent. 

4237.  To  a  diminishing  extent,  from  what  you  describe, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

4238.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  people  ? — Well,  that  I  think  is  a  physio- 
logical question,  is  it  not  ? 

4239.  Yes  ? — I  should  trace  much  of  the  anaemia  to  th& 
deprivation  of  sunlight  and  to  the  lessening  of  the  vivify- 
ing qualities  of  the  air  ;  and  I  should  also  say  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  working  classes  in  such 
neighbourhoods  are  generally  tending  to  be  below  par  in 
the  matter  of  vitality. 

4240.  But  you  are  prepared  to  testify  to  a  general  im- 
provement of  vital  statistics,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  of  vitai 
statistics,  but  I  attach  very  little  importance  to  that, 
because,  as  I  point  out  in  my  'precis,  it  is  simply  raising  an 
inferior  limit. 

4241.  At  the  same  time  infant  mortality  remains  as  great- 
as  ever,  you  think  ? — Its  average  is  slightly  larger  than  it 
has  ever  been.    It  shows  a  diminution  in  the  last  year. 

4242.  Some  Lancashire  towns  are  particularly  bad  in  that 
respect  ? — Not  nearly  so  bad  as  Leicester,  for  instance  ; 
but  they  are  bad  enough.  The  infantile  mortality  is  about 
double  what  it  is  in  the  open  country — it  is  about  180  per 
thousand. 

2443.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  general  causes  affect- 
ing the  health  of  the  children,  or  is  it  due  to  parental 
neglect  ? — It  is  directly  due  to  parental  neglect  and  in- 
directly to  want  of  stamina  in  the  parents. 

4244.  Which  is  inherited  to  some  large  extent,  I  suppose? 
— To  a  great  extent. 

4245.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  progressive- 
deterioration  of  the  type  in  Lancashire  ? — There  is 
a  great  conflict  of  opinion  upon  that.  I  have  studied  the 
question  with  some  care,  but  I  should  not  be  prepared  to- 
give  a  definite  opinion  upon  that  point.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  progressive,  and  there  are  people,  for  instance, 
most  medical  officers  of  health,  who  maintain  that  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  if  anything,  there  has  been  a. 
great  improvement. 

4246.  What  do  you  think  to  be  the  best  accredited 
test  of  physique  ? — I  hold  that  it  is  the  anthropometric 
test  of  weight  and  height  taken  together. 

4247.  And  other  physical  character  general  ? — As  a. 
rough  test ;  I  should  not  go  into  other  tests. 

42-t8.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  enough  to  take- 
height  and  weight,  but  is  not  there  some  fixed  correspond- 
ence between  height  and  weight  so  that  height  and 
weight  are  not  necessary  ? — I  think  that  correspondence 
could  be  worked  out,  and  that  it  would  vary  with  different 
races.  The  type  in  Manchester,  for  example,  the  male 
ought  to  be  5  feet  7|  inches  in  height  and  about  154  lbs. 
in  weight,  but  it  is  very  far  from  reaching  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  working  men. 
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4249.  The  failure  of  weight  is  proportionate  to  the 
height — you  find  the  same  correspondence,  do  not  you, 
as  a  general  rule  ? — The  failure  in  weight  baffles 
one  to  a  great  extent.  For  instance,  the  failure  in  weight 
is  greater  than  in  height  in  school  children  in  inferior 
districts,  but  is  very  unequally  so.  For  instance  in  one 
of  the  schools  where  one  expected  to  find  a  considerable 
falhng  off  in  weight  there  is  not  so  much  as  one 
anticipated,  but  there  is  the  usual  falling  off  in  height. 

4250.  What  general  conclusions  would  you  draw  from 
such  anthropometric  values  of  the  English  people  as  are 
available  ? — That  we  fail  to  participate  in  the  general 
movement  in  the  right  direction ;  that  while  the  con- 
tinental people  generally — all  except  the  French  in  the  last 
few  years — are  improving  the  type,  we  are  not  improving 
the  type. 

4251.  We  are  in  certain  classes  surely  ? — Yes,  but  they 
only  represent  8  per  cent,  or  9  percent,  of  the  population. 

4252.  When  you  say  that  those  industrial  classes  show 
deterioration,  do  you  take  the  arm}'  at  all  as  an  example  of 
the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  ? — On  that  point 
there  is  conflicting  evidence. 

4253.  We  have  had  some  evidence  in  this  room 
to  prove  it  ? — One  can  only  go  upon  the  dictum  of 
experienced  army  medical  officers,  and  they,  or  some  of 
them,  hold  that  the  Tommy  Atkins  recruit  is  just  an 
average  type  of  his  class. 

4254.  Yes,  the  slum  class  ? — Of  the  class  from  which 
he  is  drawn,  50  per  cent,  of  our  people.  But  35  or  40  per 
cent,  of  our  people  live  in  slums. 

4255.  You  admit  that  the  slum  population  is  smaller 
than  it  used  to  be  ? — No,  I  do  not :  it  is  much  larger. 

4256.  We  have  had  evidence  as  to  the  progress  in  the 
great  towns  in  clearing  slums  ? — And  that  is  perfectly 
true,  but  the  area  of  closely  packed  houses  is  increasing, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  a  great  many  streets  in 
Manchester  which  the  medical  officer  of  health  would  not 
classify  as  slums,  for  our  present  purposes  are  slums, 
because  they  are  too  narrow  and  too  sunless. 

4257.  We  were  told  in  this  room  not  long  ago  that  all 
the  back  to  back  dwellings  in  Liverpool  were  entirely 
extirpated — all  the  cellar  dwelhngs,  and  these 
conditions  are  more  favourable  for  bringing  more 
sunUght  and  air  to  those  places,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  but  there  are  170,000  people  in  Salford  who 
live  in  streets  which  do  not  exceed  thirty-six  feet 
in  width,  and  this  solid  area  of  streets  is  very  little 
broken  up  by  open  spaces.  Now  there  is  plenty  of  testi- 
mony to  show  (I  have  some  here),  that  you  cannot  breed 
a  vigorous  race  in  such  a  place — you  cannot  do  it.  You 
may  have  pure  water,  but  you  have  neglected  the  purity  of 
the  air. 

4258.  Quite  so,  but  then  surely  the  conditions  of  the 
past  were  just  as  adverse  ? — No,  for  this  reason.  Take 
sixty  years  ago,  when  the  last  Royal  Commission  investi- 
gated the  conditions  of  Manchester  and  Salford.  There 
were  then  only  40,000  or  50,000  living  under  such  con- 
ditions in  Salford.  It  is  true  that  perhaps  10,000  out  of 
40,000  were  hving  in  worse  conditions  than  any  you  may 
select  out  of  the  170,000  of  to-day,  but  then  the 
average  is  no  higher  to-day  than  then,  and  the  number 
of  people  submitted  to  the  deteriorative  conditions  which 
I  have  mentioned  is  very  much  larger. 

4259.  That  arises  from  general  causes,  what  you  call 
the  urbanisation  of  people  ? — Yes. 

4260.  I  have  a  statement  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Niven 
in  which  he  says  that  "during  1891  to  1901  the  number 
of  one-roomed  tenements  in  Lancashire,  containing 
more  than  two  persons,  decreased  from  5,007  to 
4,256  ;  the  number  of  two-roomed  tenements,  containing 
more  than  four  peasons,  from  16,004  to  10,227  ; 
and  the  number  of  three-roomed  tenements,  containing 
more  than  six  persons,  from  8,704  to  6,437."  Surely 
that  is  a  marked  diminution  in  the  condition  of  over- 
crowding which  would  have  an  effect  ? — But  I  would  point 
out  that  all  that  may  be  perfectly  true.  In  ten  years  you 
have  a  diminution  of  two-roomed  tenements  to  the  number 
of  1,000,  but  in  those  ten  years  you  would  have 
massed  together  20,000  tenements,  shall  we  say, 
averaging  four  rooms — 20,000  houses  inhabited  by 
people  who  formerly  Uved  in  the  country,  or  at  any 
rate   Uved    under    better    conditions ;    20,000  more 
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families  submitted  to  deprivation  of  sunlight  and  air, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  though  you  have 
filmed  the  ulcerous  places  very  nicely  by  improving  1,000 
of  the  houses,  you  have  put  up  20,000  more. 

4261.  But  those  20,000  have  probably  been  built  more 
under  modem  conditions — under  building  regulations  of  a 
more  sanitary  character  than  in  the  past  ? — That  is  quite 
true,  but  the  streets  in  Salford  and  Manchester — (those 
covered  by  the  curtain  of  cloud  that  over  hangs — this 
is  the  material  point) — are  still  commonly  not  over 
thirty -six  feet  in  width.  I  mean  the  new  ones.  Now  a 
German  municipal  authority  will  insist  upon  sixty  feet  at 
least,  and  in  Cardiff  it  is  the  same,  to  take  an  example  of 
an  English  town,  which  shows  good  results. 

4262.  Wlien  you  say  in  your  memorandum  that  the 
statistics  of  the  industrial  classes  show  deterioration,  what 
proof  have  you  of  that  ? — The  proof  that  I  have  of  that  is 
such  as  this.  I  have  questioned  police  superintendents 
and  they  tell  me  that  they  cannot  get  men  in  the 
Manchester  area  big  enough. 

4263.  That  is  not  the  case  here  in  London  ? — Is  it  not  ? 
Well,  it  is  in  Manchester.  I  have  questioned  scores  of  police- 
men themselves.  I  find  one  man  is  bom  in  Derbyshire, 
another  in  Westmoreland,  and  it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find 
one  born  and  bred  in  the  urban  area  of  Manchester  and 
SaKord.  Then  as  to  the  volunteers — Well,  you  know 
better  than  I  do  that  the  standard  of  the  volunteers  has 
been  lowered  repeatedly  in  recent  years  and  that  even 
so  there  is  a  difficulty  in  manning  the  battalions.  There 
is  a  piece  of  evidence  of  Mr.  Trippel's,  who  will  probably 
be  here  to  give  evidence;  he  mentions  a  case  in  which 
out  of  thirty-one  young  men  who  offered  themselves  on 
a  recent  occasion  in  Birmingham,  for  example,  twenty  of 
them  were  rejected  as  being  not  up  to  the  standard. 

4264.  That  is  for  volunteers  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  precise  information,  because,  naturally,  the  volunteer 
officers  have  a  certain  efifrit  de  corps,  and  they  are  a 
bit  jealous  about  washing  their  dirty  linen  in  public, 
but  when  pressed  they  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
right  sort  of  men  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  when  they 
have  got  them  they  do  not  always  retain  them  if  they 
work  them  too  hard. 

4265.  (Colond  Fox.)  As  regards  the  London  police 
force,  some  of  the  best  of  them  are  enlisted  from  the 
Guards,  and  a  great  many  of  them  from  the  navy? — Yes. 

4266.  (Chairman.)  You  consider  that  the  Manchester 
area  is  an  especially  suitable  one  for  inquiry  ? — Yes, 
because  as  I  point  out,  it  is  the  type  of  an  industrial 
community,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  type 
of  English  communities.  As  I  pointed  out,  you  have  in 
Manchester  all  the  effects  of  the  amelioration  that  you  may 
expect  from  your  present  system.  You  have  a  splendid 
water  supply.  You  have  admirable  drainage,  and 
you  have  execrable  air  for  the  people  to  breathe. 

4267.  That  is  due  to  setting  at  defiance  the  laws  on  the 
subject  ? — Not  so  much  the  violation  of  the  laws,  but  the 
public  conscience  is  not  awakened  to  the  keeping  of  the 
air  pure. 

4268.  You  say  that  in  Manchester  and  manufacturing 
towns  they  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  foul  vapour  into 
the  atmosphere  ? — That  is  true. 

4269.  In  direct  contravention  of  the  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject ? — That  is  so. 

4270.  We  have  not  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  ameliora- 
ting agencies  in  Manchester,  you  think  ? — That  is  also 
true. 

4271.  And  that  is  touching  the  point  where  you  say 
degenerative  effects  come  in  most  prominently  ? — That 
is  true.  I  am  anxious  to  make  this  point  clear.  The 
reason  why  the  laws  are  not  enforced  to  their  full  extent 
is  that  the  conscience  of  the  community  itself  is  not  awake 
to  the  danger  of  the  pollution.  People  do  not  care  to  be 
hard  on  manufacturers,  they  do  not  realise  what  a  tre- 
mendous evil  they  are  inflicting  upon  the  community.  If 
they  dealt  with  the  drains  in  the  same  way — I  mean,  if 
the  same  sort  of  effect  were  produced  underground  which 
is  produced  overhead,  the  conscience  of  the  community 
would  demand  very  drastic  penalties  at  once.  But  we 
are  not,  as  a  people,  alive  to  the  evil,  as  other  peoples 
are  ;  and  in  industrial  communities  like  Manchester  we 
are  less  alert  than  you  are  in  London  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  air  pure. 
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Mr.  Rees.  4272.  I  thought  it  was  an  elementary  fact,  and  that 
 anybody  would  have  appreciated  it  ? — But  they  do  not. 

4273.  {Colonel  Fox.)  The  mischief  is  that  there  is 
dense  smoke  and  it  is  dreadful  ? — Yes. 

4274.  And  that  is  because  the  law  is  not  enforced  ? — 
Because  the  law  is  too  cavalier  in  its  treatment  of  an 
offence  of  that  kind. 

4275.  I  have  often  heard  that  those  manufacturers 
who  are  fined,  go  on  repeating  the  offence  ? — Yes. 

4276.  [Chairman.)  But  if  the  maximum  penalty  is 
repeated  at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals  it  would  have 
some  effect  upon  them,  surely  ?— I  forget  what  the  penalty 
is,  but  it  is  not  serious  enough  to  make  it  a  real  deterrent, 

4277.  It  might  be  made  so,  though,  might  it  not  ?— 
Yes. 

4278.  Would  that  involve  the  necessity  of  the  manu- 
facturer altering  his  plant  ? — -There  is  conflicting  testimony 
upon  that,  but  most  experts  say  that  it  would  not  involve 
the  manufacturer  in  any  serious  expense. 

4279.  But  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  ? — At  any  rate 
they  succeed  in  Germany. 

4280.  {Colonel  Fox.)  I  remember  going  to  Solingen, 
the  Sheffield  of  Germany,  and  I  expected  to  find  a  second 
Sheffield,  but  I  found  no  smoke,  and  every  house  was 
painted  white,  with  green  shutters,  because  the  laws 
were  in  force  against  noxious  vapours  ? — Yes,  and  the 
German  has  seen  what  we  have  not  seen.  We  saw  the 
necessity,  before  any  other  people,  of  making  the  drainage 
right  :  other  continental  peoples  generally  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  air  pure  before  we  did — we  have 
not  yet  seen  it.  Perhaps  I  might  say  that  the 
difficulty  is  not  likely  to  be  speedily  remedied,  because 
the  people  who  would  ciy  out  about  it  are  going  away 
from  it — the  manufacturers  themselves  are  clearing  out. 

4281.  {Chairman.)  At  the  same  time  you  will  admit 
that  the  remedy  is  one  of  easy  and  not  of  expensive 
application  ? — I  think  one  might  fairly  say  so. 

4282.  Is  that  in  your  opinion  the  main  cause  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  races  in  Manchester  ? — I  should  call 
that  the  main  cause.  There  is  another  cause  which  I 
mentioned.  It  is  the  cause  which  is  most  easily  dealt 
with  ;  the  other  cause  is  want  of  physical  training. 

4283.  And  of  proper  nutrition,  I  suppose  ? — Well, 
yes  ;  but  T  attach  more  value  to  the  lack  of  physical 
training  than  I  do  to  the  other.  For  this  reason  ;  after 
all  has  been  said,  our  people  are  as  well  nourished  as  any 
other  people.  There  are  great  deficiencies  certainly,  but, 
after  all,  the  Manchester  working  classes  are  better  fed 
than  the  working  classes  of,  shall  I  say,  Diisseldorf. 

4284.  Is  that  so  ?— I  think  so. 

4285.  It  may  be  that  the  material  which  is  available 
is  superior,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  parent,  the 
housewife,  has  the  same  talent  for  the  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  food  as  the  housewife  in  Diisseldorf  ? — No ; 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Manchester  women  would  have 
that     That  is  admitted. 

4286.  That  is  the  point.  It  is  more  the  selective  capacity 
of  the  housewife  than  wages  and  domestic  resources  ? — 
That  is  so.  But  I  think  the  whole  discussion  of  this  subject 
will  go  wrong  if  it  attaches  supreme  importance  to  food, 
because  one  could  quote  example  after  example  of  splen- 
did races  who  are  most  inadequately  fed.  That  has  been 
long  ago  recognised  by  anthropologists. 

4287.  But  the  probabiUty  is  that  the  food  that  they  do 
get  is  of  a  proper  kind  ? — It  is  this  way,  three  pints  of 
food  per  diem  to  24,000  pints  of  air  ;  and,  after  all  has  been 
said,  Broeca  and  Gould  must  have  been  right  when  they 
attached  the  first  importance  to  the  air.  I  am  anxious  to 
make  that  point,  because  medical  officers  of  health  in 
England,  not  elsewhere,  are  almost  unanimously  in  favour 
of  pressing  the  food  question  to  the  fore. 

4288.  You  think  that  they  overlook  the  other  ? — I  am 
sure  they  do. 

4289.  Do  you  think  the  comparison  of  physique  of 
school  children  in  Manchester  with  any  other  towns 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  Manchester  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

4290.  You  think  Manchester  is  specially  bad,  even 
among  the  towns  of  Lancashire  ? — Well,  one  expected  to 
find  the  other  towns  in  Lancashire  better  than  Man- 


chester, but  the  only  town  in  which  the  school  children 
have  been  tested  is  Rochdale,  and  that  is  even  worse 
if  anything — sUghtly  worse. 

429L  That  is  very  near  to  Manchester  ? — It  is  twelve 
or  thirteen  miles  away. 

4292.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Are  the  smoke  conditions  th& 
same  ? — They  are  nearly  as  bad,  not  quite  so  bad. 

4293.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  It  is  a  smaller  town  ? — Yes. 
But  nowhere  in  South  Lancashire  have  you  really  air- 
it  is  all  town. 

4294.  {Chainnan.)  And  these  comparisons  show  tO' 
great  disadvantage  compared  with  the  best  types,  you 
think  ? — Yes.  I  have  summarised  them  for  you  in  these 
statistics.  And  you  see,  if  you  compare  school  boy& 
at  eight,  ten.  and  thirteen,  which  are  good  ages  to  com- 
pare, you  have  the  singular  thing  that  up  to  eight  the 
Salford  school  boy  is  only  an  inch  shorter  than  a  pubHe 
s:hool  boy,  so  that  you  have  an  argument  against  pressing 
the  point  about  early  nutrition  too  much. 

4295.  You  think  that  it  shows  that  at  eight  years  old 
they  are  not  so  backward  as  they  are  when  they  get  older  ? 
— That  is  so. 

4296.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Are  the  statistics  of  which  you 
speak  those  taken  by  Dr.  Roberts  ? — Yes,  partly. 

4297.  He  weighed  the  boys  in  their  clothes,  and  the  other 
i^oys  are  not  weighed  in  their  clothes  ? — But  if  you  take 
Mr.  Vines's  or  Dr.  Almond's,  or  the  figures  given  in  the 
Scottish  Report,  you  will  find  that  they  show  improve- 
ment in  the  pubhc  school  boys  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty- 
years.  I  think  that  fact  is  incontrovertible.  They  show 
a  decided  improvement.  The  point  I  was  dweUing  upon 
at  the  moment  was  this,  that  at  eight  years  of  age  the  slum 
Board  school  boy  of  Salford  is  only  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and 
a  half,  less  in  height,  and  perhaps  six  or  seven  lbs. — I  can 
give  you  the  exact  figures — less  in  weight  than  the  Marl- 
borough boy,  for  instance.  But,  when  the  lads  pass  beyond 
eight  years  of  age,  the  disparity  becomes  more  and  more 
marked,  and  the  inference  I  would  draw  from  that  is  this, 
that  up  to  eight  years  of  age,  though  the  other  boy  has 
been  very  much  better  fed  and  better  cared  for,  the  Sal- 
ford boy  has  held  his  own,  and  if  he  has  held  his  own 
you  must  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  early 
nutrition,  as  people  are  very  apt  to  do.  No  doubt,  early 
nutrition  is  very  important,  but  it  is  not  all  important. 
If  it  had  the  importance  they  are  disposed  to  assign  to 
it,  you  would  expect  the  boy  at  eight  years  to  be  even 
worse  in  comparison  with  the  other  boy  at  eight,  than  he 
is  at  thirteen  compared  with  the  other  boy  at  thirteen. 

4298.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  Jew  popula- 
tion ?— No  ;  I  should  be  incUned  to  doubt  Dr.  Hall's,  of 
Leeds,  results  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  sound,  there  is  one 
factor  which  I  think  he  has  omitted,  namely,  that  the 
Jewish  is  a  sub-tropical  race  and  they  mature  more 
quickly.  At  thirteen  you  would  expect  a  Jew  boy  to 
be  more  advanced  than  an  EngUsh  boy,  just  as  you  find 
the  English  boy  relatively  more  advanced  than  the 
Norwegian  boy. 

4299.  Yoxi  would  account  for  the  two  inches  in  height, 
and  7  lbs.  more  in  the  weight,  by  race  more  than  anjrthing 
else  '! — You  will  find  that  the  Jewish  girl  attains  the  age 
of  puberty  earher  than  the  Engfish  girl,  and  so  with  the 
boy. 

4300.  But  we  gather  that  the  Jewish  children  do  not 
get  the  same  amount  of  air,  and  that  they  are  more  closely 
packed  than  the  Enghsh  children,  so  that  is  opposed  to 
your  argument  ? — I  account  for  that  by  pointing  out  that 
the  comparisons  are  not  in  pari  materia. 

4301.  You  are  not  trying  to  prove  the  point  ? — No,  I 
have  weighed  the  point.  I  say  that  is  a  point  which 
needs  investigation,  but  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  Jewish 
boy  matures  quicker  ;  he  is  a  man  at  seventeen,  and  the 
Enghsh  boy  is  not  a  man  at  seventeen. 

4302.  Is  it  your  experience  when  the  Jewish  boy  has 
arrived  at  man's  estate  that  he  is  not  superior  to  the 
Enghsh? — He  is  not  at  all.  You  will  find  a  BengaU  girl 
is  bigger  than  an  Enghsh  girl  at  twelve,  but  not  at  eighteen ; 
and  it  would  be  a  very  fallacious  inference  to  draw  from 
that  to  say  that  the  Bengali  girl  is  a  superior  animal  to  the 
Enghsh  girl. 

4303.  {Chairman.)  Do  not  you  attach  any  value  to  the 
superior  nutrition  of  the  Jewish  child  ? — Yes,  but  not  so 
much  as  Dr.  Hall  makes  out. 
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4304.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  admit  that  they  are  better 
fed  and  better  looked  after  ? — I  tried  to  investigate  the 
•case,  but  I  am  rather  astonished  at  Dr.  Hall's  dexterity. 
In  Salford  we  find  a  sentiment  against  the  examination 
of  Jewish  children,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it. 

4305.  (Chairman.)  The  Jewish  population  is  very  much 
larger  in  Leeds  than  any  other  part  of  England,  save 
Stepney,  I  think  ? — Yes.  We  have  not  examined  any 
Jewish  children,  but  we  have  to  fight  against  that  senti- 
ment. 

4306.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge 
that  the  Jewish  mothers  are  more  thrifty  ? — Yes. 

4307.  And  they  have  better  knowledge  of  how  to  feed 
their  children  ? — I  think  they  have  better  knowledge, 
but  I  speak  from  hearsay,  merely  from  inquiries  I  have 
made  in  my  own  parish. 

4308.  And  that  same  fact  is  recognised  in  London  ? — 
I  see.  Well  I  should  say  that  that  is  perhaps  so  from 
Ihe  few  Jewish  famihes  that  I  know  ;  there  are  not  a 
f_reat  number  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  certainly  they 
are  well  nourished,  and  I  have  noticed  that  at  thirteen 
to  fourteen  they  are  heavier,  plumper  and  better  deve- 
loped than  English  children  ;  but  they  are  not  so  five  or 
six  years  later. 

4309.  (Chairman.)  When  you  say  there  is  not  a  healthy 
conviction  of  the  evil,  no  pubHc  conscience  in  the 
matter  of  the  air  in  Manchester  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, may  I  ask  what  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Sanitary  Association  have  been  doing 
for  the  last  few  years  ? — They  have  been  working  hard 
at  the  question,  too. 

4310.  And  not  producing  much  effect  ? — I  am  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  I  may  say  that  they  are 
regarded  a  Uttle  as  faddists  ;  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Association,  but  of  the  Manchester  people. 

4311.  They  have  to  trim  their  sails  to  popular 
prejudice  ? — They  are  regarded  as  crotchet  mongers, 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  so  on. 

4312.  Have  you  enjoyed  that  character  yourself  ? — No. 

4313.  You  do  not  enjoy  that  character  ? — No,  I  think 
not.  At  any  rate,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  ; 
if  inquiry  were  made,  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  that  I 
do. 

4314.  You  do  not  share  the  suspicions  under  which  the 
society  apparently  suffers  in  the  estimation  of  your  fellow- 
townsmen  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  remember  that  the 
Manchester  newspapers  jeered  at  me  some  three  or  four 
years  ago  when  I  proposed  to  anthropometrically  measure 
the  children,  but  they  are  entirely  of  a  different  opinion 
now. 

4315.  They  are  ? — Yes  ;  they  now  talk  of  the  magnifi- 
cent work  done  by  the  Salford  School  Board. 

4316.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  local  opinion  dealing 
with  this  air-pollution  nuisance  adequately  ? — I  do  not 
think  so — not  within  a  reasonable  time. 

4317.  Does  not  that  point  to  some  defect  in  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Society,  that,  what  you  call  the  principal  cause 
of  physical  degeneration,  has  not  been  touched  by  its  propa- 
ganda ? — -They  are  shouting  to  the  void,  to  people  who 
will  not  listen — partly  because  they  have  got  a  character 
for  being  faddists,  and  that  is  partly  due  to  one  or  two  of 
the  prominent  members  being  in  advance  of  their  time.  If 
the  Manchester  manufacturers'  conscience  were  touched  in 
the  Manchester  area,  you  would  find  a  very  different  state 
of  things  in  a  very  short  time. 

4318.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  as  to  the  contribu- 
tory causes  ? — I  mentioned  the  two  principal  causes —  the 
pollution  of  the  air,  and  the  lack  of  physical  training.  I 
hope  you  have  taken  note  of  the  fact  which  I  now  point 
out — and  I  have  a  good  deal  of  testimony  to  support  me — 
the  Manchester  children  are  losing  the  instinct  of  play. 

4319.  From  want  of  places,  or  is  it  from  want  of  en- 
couragement ? — There  is  no  space  to  play  in. 

4320-1.  Have  not  the  Manchester  schools  playgrounds? — 
But  they  are  not  open  except  for  a  few  minutes  every  day. 

4322.  (Chairman.)  Have  not  you  got  any  open  spaces  in 
Manchester  ? — We  have,  but  not  anything  Uke  enough. 

4323.  Could  they  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  ? — ^I  cannot 
obtain  a  cricket  pitch  for  my  lads  for  love  or  a  reasonable 
sum  of  money. 
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4324.  (Colonel  Fox.)  The  school  you  are  speaking  of  is  a    j//-.  fiee9. 

Voluntary  school,  is  it  not  ?— We  have  five  Voluntary  

schools  in  my  parish. 

4325.  As  a  rule  Voluntary  schools  are  very  badly  off  ? — 
We  have  five  playgrounds:  we  are  better  off  than  the 
average  of  Provided  Schools,  it  so  happens,  in  my  parish. 
They  were  provided,  most  of  them,  when  land  was  cheaper, 
long  ago.  You  come  up  against  the  land  question  when- 
ever you  deal  with  this  matter. 

4326.  When  you  say  "  land,"  do  you  mean  the  rating 
question  ? — I  think  so — it  is  the  land  monopoly — the 
question  of  the  unearned  increment. 

4327-8.  Is  the  unoccupied  land  mostly  in  a  few  hands  ? — 
Yes,  in  our  neighbourhood  it  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  one 
gentleman  who  does  not  even  five  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  does  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  contribute  a  sovereign 
to  the  benefit  of  any  philanthropic  movement  that  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 

4329.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  attribute  the  want  of  physical 
training  in  your  district  to  the  lack  of  playgrounds 
and  of  drill  halls  —  I  should  say  that  we  English 
people  in  this  matter,  as  it  has  been  our  history  in  other 
matters,  depend  upon  chance  for  what  other  nations  look 
to  system  to  do.  Consequently  we  allow  our  children — 
or  have  allowed  them  until  quite  recently — to  depend  upon 
national  instinct  for  games,  forgetting  firstly  that  in  these 
large  towns  there  is  no  opportunity,  no  spacj  for  games  to 
be  played ;  and  forgetting,  secondly,  that  though  a  large 
minority  possibly  of  the  chil  Iren  will  playgames  anyhow, 
in  any  conditions,  another  large  section — and  they,  per- 
haps, the  children  most  in  need  of  games  or  training,  will 
decline  on  marbles ;  marbles  is  a  great  resource. 

4330.  The  weakly  and  the  timid  ones,  you  mean  ? — Yes, 
consequently  you  may  tinker  with  the  question  if  you  like, 
but  there  will  be  no  remedy  until  the  question  is  taken  up 
whole  heartedly,  and  not  only  as  to  the  case  of  the  air,  but 
to  compel  every  boy  to  undergo  a  certain  physical  training. 

4331.  Have  they  not  started  that  ? — Yes,  they  have, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  testimony  to  show  that  after  thirteen 
or  fourteen  the  boys  deteriorate  when  they  leave  school. 

4332.  They  have  already  started  physical  training  in 
elementary  schoools — have  the  boys  benefited  ? — Un- 
doubtedl}-. 

4333.  Wovild  you  like  to  see  more  of  it  ? — Personally,  I 
sliould  like  to  see  them  trained  for  three  hours  a  week. 

4334.  What  you  are  complaining  of  is  not  so  much  of  the 
elementary  schools,  although  you  would  like  to  see  that 
time  increased,  as  of  the  continuation  schools  ? — I  want  to 
see  the  children  when  they  leave  the  schools,  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen,  submitted  to  a  healthy  drill  exer- 
cise, ■villy-nilly. 

4335.  The  boys'  breakfasts  are  good  things  ? — They  are 
admirable,  but  they  are  only  touching  about  6  per  cent, 
of  the  boy  population. 

4336.  How  do  you  propose  to  do  it — by  private  enter- 
prise ? — No,  I  should  call  in  the  agency  of  the  State.  The 
Lancashire  working  man  is  not  afraid  of  conscription  for 
example — he  is  not  afraid  of  a  modified  conscription. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  that  conscription  would  be 
very  unwelcome  to  the  working  man,  but  it  is  not  so.  It 
might  be  unwelcome  to  a  large  number  of  them,  but,  for 
example,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  advanced 
thinkers  would  accept  this  modified  conscription  very 
readily. 

4337.  (Chairman.)  For  home  service  ? — I  think  so. 
I  have  tested  the  question.  1  have  addressed  audiences 
of  working  men,  and  I  have  always  found  them  in  favour 
of  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  due  to  my  persuasive  eloquence. 

4338.  You  attach  some  importance  to  that  latter,  do 
you  not  ? — No,  but,  I  find  an  overwhelming  number  in 
favour  of  some  form  of  training,  and  that  training  will 
have  to  come. 

4339.  (Colonel  Fox.)  As  a  means  of  improving  the 
physique  of  the  nation  ?— Yes.  I  do  not  now  enter  into 
the  question  of  national  defence. 

4340.  But  as  a  means  of  improving  the  physique  of  the 
nation  ?— Yes,  and  inculcating  habits  of  order,  and  pre- 
cision, and  cleanliness. 

4341.  Which  is  so  badly  wanted  in  this  country? — Yes, 
anything  in  the  shape  of  barrack  conscription  would  be 
hopeless — it  would  not  have  any  chance; 
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Mr.  Rets.       4342.  {Chairman. )  You  were  about  to  tell  us  what  were 

 the  contributing  causes,  you  think  that  they  are  of 

minor  importance  ? — Drink,  for  example,  is  a  contribu- 
tory cause. 

4343.  Do  you  think  that  is  diminishing? — "Drink,"  says 
Mr.  Charles  Russell,  who  knows  more  of  Manchester  lads 
(after  school  age)  than  anyone  else,  "  drink  is  not  a  frequent 
cause  of  degeneration."  and  at  any  rate  we  must  remember 
that  drink  was  a  much  more  fertile  cause  in  past  generations. 
In  1740  we  drank  nearly  six  times  as  much  as  we  do  to-day. 

4344.  Was  not  the  drinking  mosth'  confined  to  the 
upper  classes,  then  ? — The  others  drank,  too. 

4345.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Have  you  considered  this,  that 
the  individual  does  not  drink  so  much,  but  that  there  are 
more  people  who  drink  now  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  so.  I  think  there  are  more  women  «ho  drink  now.  So 
far  as  drink  is  a  differentiating  cause  it  is  the  drinking 
of  women. 

4346.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  the  case  that  more  people 
drink  now  ? — No,  because  there  are  fewer  men  who  drink. 
There  are  a  very  large  number  of  teetotallers. 

4347.  I  have  heard  it  frequently  stated  that  the  majority 
of  people  do  not  drink  so  much,  but  there  are  more  people 
who  drink? — 1  do  not  think  that  is  true,  unless  you  include 
women — there  are  perhaps  many  more  women  who  drink. 

4318.  {Chairman.)  Tliat  affects  the  offspring  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4349.  She  brings  the  child  into  the  world  deteriorated, 
too  ? — I  should  say  that  the  effect  is  more  indirect  than 
direct.    It  leads  her  to  neglect  her  household. 

4350.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Have  you  a  remedy  for  this  evil  ? 
—No  ;  I  am  afraid  that  any  remedy  that  I  would  suggest 
would  carry  us  on  into  another  line  entirely.  I  should  like 
to  see,  personally,  the  drink  question  dealt  with  in  a  large 
way. 

4351.  You  think  that  the  conversion  of  public -houses, 
as  they  now  exist,  simply  beer  halls,  into  restaurants 
would  be  tlie  means  of  preventing  those  evils  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  have  some  effect 
in  the  distant  future.  I  must  not  regard  that  as  a  practical 
remedy.  I  would  rather  go  in  the  way  of  having  a  high 
licence  as  an  immediate  remedy,  and  I  would  license  the 
man  as  well  as  the  house. 

4352.  Have  you  considered  what  has  been  done  for 
cabmen's  shelters  ? — Yes. 

4353.  You  rarely  come  across  a  drunken  cabman,  wherejis 
when  there  was  no  place  to  go  to  but  a  beer-house,  it 
was  a  very  common  thing  to  see  a  drunken  cabman? — Yes. 

4354.  In  the  shelters,  they  can  get  eatables  and  they 
can  drink  anything  they  like,  and  have  tea  and  coffee.  If 
that  has  done  good  in  the  case  of  cabmen,  surely  this 
form  of  restaurant,  which  Earl  Grey  has  started  in  the 
shape  of  the  Public-house  Trust  Company, would  be  useful? 
— I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  any  agency  of  that  kind. 

4355.  You  think  that  does  not  count.  It  may  be  after 
we  are  dead  and  gone  ? — I  recognise  the  solution  of  the 
drink  evil  as  practically  coming  in  different  ways,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  reduction  of  licences,  and  I  should 
give  all  my  support  to  public-house  trusts,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  the  experiment  of  municipalisation  tried  in 
two  or  three  municipalities. 

4356.  {Omirman.)  Would  you  enumerate  what  the 
principal  remedies  are  that  you  think  should  be  apphed 
to  the  present  condition  of  things  ? — Well,  universal 
training.  I  should  begin  by  fixing  two  hours  per  week 
of  physical  exercises  in  all  elementary  schools.  I  do  not 
regard  two  hours  a  week  as  sufficient,  but  I  should  begin 
with  two  hours  a  week.  I  should  raise  the  hour  which  is 
now  prescribed  by  the  Code  to  two  hours  to  begin  with. 
But  I  should  hke  to  see  it  three  or  four  hours  a  week.  I 
should  like  to  see  an  organised  use  of  the  .parks  made  in 
half  hoUdays. 

4357.  {Colonel  Fox.)  That,  I  conclude,  is  for  the 
recreation  of  the  children  ? — Yes. 

4358.  Hov/  would  you  control  the  recreation  ? — I 
should  require  the  teachers  to  do  so. 

4359.  The  teachei-s  have  their  day's  work,  and  they 
want,  like  all  of  us,  to  go  to  their  homes  for  a  little  rest  ? — 
I  know,  but  I  should  meet  that  in  this  way.    I  should  not 


require  the  same  classes  to  go  to  the  parks  on  the  same 
afternoon.  I  should  not  tumble  all  the  children  of  Salford 
into  the  two  or  three  parks  available  in  the  same  afternoon, 
but  I  should  have  an  alternative  use  of  the  parks,  and  of 
course  of  the  teachers,  too. 

4360.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  would  strike  the 
children  off  their  class  work,  and  march  them  down  to  the 
parks  ? — Yes.  We  are  too  keen  on  merely  giving  them  a 
certain  minimum  of  book  learning.  We  are  altogether 
wrong  in  that  point,  in  my  opinion.  The  great  majority 
of  them  will  never  profit  much  by  the  book  learning,  but 
all  would  profit  by  the  physical  training  and  the  habits  of 
discipUne  that  you  inculcate.  Then  it  would  mean 
shortening  the  curriculum,  being  a  httle  less  ambitious 
than  we  are  now,  when  you  aim  at  bringing  every  child  in 
elementary  schools  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  literary 
accomplishment.  I  do  not  think  that  the  loss  would  be 
material,  because  the  children  would  gain  in  alertness 
somewhat. 

4361.  It  would  give  their  brains  a  chance  of  growing 
I  suppose  ? — But  even  if  there  were  a  loss,  I  should  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  loss.  Then  I  should  compel  boys, 
at  any  rate,  to  undergo  a  system  of  physical  training, 
and  if  a  system  of  summer  games  could  be  combined 
with  it  I  should  rejoice  ;  but  I  am  now  advocating  a  remedy 
which  the  people  of  this  country  would  accept.  I  think 
that  compulsory  continuation  classes,  with  a  certain 
elasticity  in  them,  would  be  of  immense  advantage.  At 
present  no  form  of  physical  training  can  even  earn  a  grant 
in  a  continuation  school — you  cannot  even  get  a  grant 
for  it. 

4362.  You  said  just  now  that  all  boys  ought  to  undergo 
a  course  of  physical  training,  but  is  not  it  equally  necessary 
for  the  girls  ? — Quite  so. 

4363-4.  Even  more  so  for  the  hopes  of  future  genera- 
tions ?  —But  I  am  deaUng  with  what  I  can  get  carried  into 
effect.  I  should  compel  every  child  up  to  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, unless  he  was  being  otherwise  educated,  to  attend 
continuation  classes  on  three  evenings  in  the  week ;  and 
on  two  of  those  evenings,  or  one  at  any  rate,  I  should 
make  physical  training  the  main  feature  of  the  work 
done  on  that  evening,  or  two  evenings  if  it  were  thought 
practicable,  and  I  should  include  swimming. 

4365.  Now  you  know  that  a  vast  number  of  boys  are 
messenger  boys  and  telegraph  boys,  and  bring  grist  to  the 
mill,  and  they  take  money  home — that  is  why  they  are 
sent  to  work — have  you  considered  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  stopping  those  boys  from  doing  this  work.  Would 
it  not  be  most  unpopular  ? — Not  every  evening  in 
the  week,  but  three  evenings  in  the  week  they 
would  be  available  for  the  service  of  their  employers. 
The  other  three  evenings  in  the  week  they  might  be  with- 
drawn at  seven  o'clock  to  attend  their  continuation 
classes.  But  I  think  that  would  be  perhaps  a  feature 
that  ought  tc  be  reckoned  with.  It  would  cause  some 
httle  dislocation  at  first,  but  the  gain  in  the  energy  of 
labour  that  would  result  on  a  national  scale  would  more 
than  compensate  the  loss  that  you  inflicted  upon  in- 
dividual employers.  If  you  are  to  deal  mth  this  ques- 
tion at  all,  you  must  tread  on  some  corns. 

4366.  {Chairman.)  What  kind  of  lessons  would  you 
have  ? — I  should  have  obligatory  lessons  on  the  simple 
principles  of  hygiene.  It  seems  very  strange  that  there 
should  be  no  such  lessons  obhgatory  in  the  Code.  It  seems 
marvellous  that,  for  girls  at  any  rate — it  i?  amazing,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  so — that  hygiene  and  cookery  are  not 
universally  taught. 

4367.  You  mean  household  management  generally  ? — 
Yes,  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  piece  de  redstance  in  the 
girl's  curriculum  for  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  standard. 

4368.  That  includes  the  management  and  feeding  of 
children  ? — Yes,  you  want  a  reconstruction  of  the  Code, 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  girls. 

4369.  Particularly  at  the  later  stages  of  their  school  life? 
— I  should  not  pretend  to  have  such  subjects  until  the 
fourth  standard  is  reached. 

4370.  Then  the  last  two  years  you  would  concentrate 
them  rather  to  the  subordination  of  other  subjects  ? — Yes, 
I  would  give  up  nearly  half  their  time  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  thek  school  hfe  to  these  subjects. 
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4371.  Have  you  thought  of  encouraging  girls  attending 
two  or  three  years  longer,  in  order  that  these  subjects  could 
be  applied  in  the  home  ? — It  would  not  work. 

4372.  Perhaps  there  is  too  much  factory  labour  ? — 
There  is  too  much  demand  for  child  labour. 

4373^.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Surely  the  local  authority  could 
make  it  compulsory  ? — Now  they  can,  but  the  members  of 
the  educational  authority  would  probably  welcome  such  an 
insistence  as  that.  But  the  difficulty  is  this :  that  they 
would  be  afraid  of  possibly  an  increase  in  the  rates,  and 
afraid  possibly  of  incurring  a  great  deal  of  censure,  and 
they  would  hesitate  to  do  it,  and  where  they  did  it  would  be 
in  a  very  tentative  and  half-hearted  way.  But  if  the 
Board  of  Education  were  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory they  would  accept  the  lead,  as  they  always  do. 
The  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  would  make  a  con- 
science for  them  in  the  matter. 

4375.  But  might  there  be  places  where  it  would  not  be 
desirable  or  possible  to  have  it  ? — I  camiot  conceive  such 
places. 

4376.  Do  not  you  think  if  the  power  were  given  to  the 
local  authorities  to  exercise  their  discretion  that  they  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  power  ?— I  suppose  you  would  have 
to  do  it  in  that  .way.  After  the  recent  new  departure 
you  can  only  recommend  to  them. 

4377.  There  is  an  Education  Committee  in  Salford  ;  why 
do  not  they  make  it  a  condition  of  the  curriculum  ? — I 
have  been  very  anxious  to  do  it,  and  I  think  we  could  carry 
the  point  easily  enough  if  it  were  not  for  the  feehng  with 
which  many  members  of  the  Education  Authority  greet 
a  new  thing,  they  are  always  afraid  of  something  new  ; 
I  mean  to  say  it  takes  some  time.  They  want  to  walk 
roimd  the  subject  a  bit,  don't  you  know.  I  have  no 
doubt  one  could  carry  it  here  and  there.  In  fact,  perhaps, 
a  great  many  educational  authorities  would  be  wilUng  to 
take  up  that  attitude,  but  the  point  is  this,  if  you  want 
it  done  expeditiously  and  thoroughly  you  want  a  direction 
from  headquarters.  A  great  many  educational  author- 
ities would  not  move  for  the  next  thirty  years. 

4378.  (Colonel  Fox.)  But  is  it  not  a  case  of  such  im- 
portance that  you  ought  not  to  fear  treading  upon  their 
corns  ? — That  is  true.  We  can  do  it  in  Salford,  and  we 
shall  do  presently  whether  we  get  direction  or  not.  We 
are  doing  it  now,  but  it  is  not  obligatory.  But  the  point  is 
this  :  that  for  one  Education  Authority  that  made  a  move 
forward  there  would  be  ten  others  who  would  be  content 
to  mark  time,  whereas,  if  action  were  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Education  it  would  accelerate  the  move- 
ment. The  next  point  I  have  down  in  my  memorandum 
is  the  inclusion  of  cookery  as  an  obhgatory  subject.  Well, 
I  think  the  only  obstacle  to  that  is  that  in  many  of  the 
voluntary  schools,  most  of  them,  there  is  no  apparatus. 
In  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  board  schools,  too,  there  is 
none,  but  we  in  Salford  are  already  considering  the  pohcy, 
and  we  are  going  to  give  effect  to  it. 

4379.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  school  kitchens  in  those 
schools  ? — Yes,  in  a  \ery  large  number  of  schools. 

4380.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Are  you  considering  the  question 
of  restaurants  ? — No,  but  obligatory  lessons  in  cookery. 

4381.  I  mean  where  they  can  buy  food  at  a  very 
nominal  sum  ? — We  have  toyed  with  the  idea. 

4382.  Do  you  think  those  would  be  self-supporting 
restaurants  ? — Well,  it  is  difficult  to  revolutionize  the 
system  in  a  moment. 

4383.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  a  scheme  of  girls' 
cookery  could  be  worked  into  a  system  for  feeding  those 
who  come  to  school  underfed  or  who  are  willing  to  pay  for 
food  ? — The  teachers  themselves  eat  the  food  cooked  now. 

4384.  But  that  is  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  question 
is  whether  it  could  be  done  on  a  big  enough  scale  to  make 
the  two  things  interact  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  But  in  Salford 
and  Manchester  the  children  who  come  underfed  to  school 
are  few.    They  are  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

4385.  We  find  in  London  that  it  is  33  per  cent,  during 
some  months  of  the  year  ? — It  is  only  two  jier  cent,  in 
Salford.  We  have  instituted  a  system  of  free  breakfasts 
for  those  who  need  it  during  the  winter.  We  find  that  out 
of  42,000  only  800  children  need  them,  and  many  of  them 
only  need  them  temporarily,  from  the  father  being  tem- 
porarily out  of  work  or  some  other  temporary  cause. 


4386.  That  points  to  the  industrial  conditions  of  this    Mr.  Reet. 

area  being  extremely  good  ? — It  brings  you  back  to  my  

contention  that  it  is  not  a  feeding  question  so  far  as 

Salford  and  Manchester  are  concerned. 

4387.  It  may  be  misdirected  feeding.  It  is  not  inability 
to  feed  children  properly,  but  it  may  be  misdirected 
energy  ? — Yes. 

4388.  Or  ignorance  ? — Yes,  there  is  misdirection,  I 
know,  and,  as  I  have  alreadj^  said,  I  am  sure  there  is 
misdirection,  and  a  very  great  deal  of  it. 

4389.  And  then  you  wish  to  correct  it  by  those  means  ? 
— But  there,  again,  I  have  to  say  this :  I  have  made 
enquiries  amongst  the  local  grocers,  who  are  unaminous  in 
testifying  to  this,  that  the  working  classes  eat  more  oat- 
meal and  more  brown  bread  than  they  did  twenty  years 
ago.  There  are  many  more  customers  for  the  better  class 
of  food  than  there  were  twenty  years  ago. 

4390.  Is  the  milk  suppty  good  ? — Yes,  and  the  quantity 
of  milk  in  the  Manchester  area  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  pro  rata  of  the  population. 

4391.  Has  this  slum  population  got  access  to  a  proper 
milk  supply  ? — There  is  no  lack  of  the  supply  of  milk  in  the 
Manchester  area. 

4392.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Is  it  milk  of  good  quality  ? — Yes, 
and  cheap.  The  Co-operative  Society  at  Pendleton,  for 
example,  has,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying — I  am 
speaking  off  the  bools — about  seven  thousand  mem- 
bers in  Pendleton  itself  ;  that  is  to  say,  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  population  are  members  of  the  Pendleton  Society. 
The  society  sell  milk  at  21d.  per  quart,  and  good  milk,  too. 

4393.  What  would  be  sufficient  for  a  baby  ? — At  what 
age  ? 

4394.  An  infant  in  arms  ? — A  pint  and  a  half  per  day. 
That  is  a  medical  man's  question,  but  that  is  my  judgment. 

4395.  We  have  heard  at  well  regulated  schools  that  it 
costs  2\d.  for  an  infant  per  diem  ? — It  would  not  in  Sal- 
ford. Give  each  infant  a  pint  and  a  quarter ;  that 
is,  three  halfpence. 

4396.  How  is  it  that  a  Salford  baby  can  be  fed  for  that  ? 
—Because  the  milk  is  cheaper.  It  is  well  organised.  All 
other  agricultural  produce  brought  into  Manchester  is 
dearer  than  in  other  places,  but  tlie  milk  in  Manchester  is 
cheaper  than  in  most  places  because  the  dairy  system 
is  well  organised. 

4397.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  organised  municipally  ? — 
No,  not  yet. 

4398.  It  is  in  Liverpool  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes,  and 
in  St.  Helens. 

4399.  (Colonel  Fox.)  It  is  on  account  of  the  proper 
organisation  that  the  milk  is  cheaper  ? — That  is  my 
evidence,  but  the  remarkable  thing  about  it  is,  you  probably 
know,  that  the  farmer  would  be  glad  to  get  something  like 
Id.  per  quart  in  loco.  There  is  an  enormous  field  for 
cheapening  the  milk  supply  by  proper  organisation — an 
enormous  field.  There  is  no  reason  why  milk  should  not 
be  sold  at  2d.  per  quart. 

4400.  (Chairman.)  And  the  supply  comes  pure  ? — Yes. 
There  are  two  prices.  I  pay,  for  example,  3|d.  per  quart 
for  my  milk.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  better,  and  I 
have  frequently  examined  the  milk,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  back  streets  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  same  milk  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  But  they  make  those  who  are  better  off  pay  a 
little  more  for  a  little  extra  civility,  I  suppose. 

4401.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Is  it  sent  out  in  bottles  ? — Yes, 
in  bottles — sterilised,  but  it  is  usually  sold  in  the  ordinary 
way  from  cans.  There  is  a  very  excellent  dep6t  for 
sterilised  milk  at  Old  Trafford ;  it  is  a  suburb  of  Manchester 
which  adjoins  Salford,  and  they  send  sterilised  milk  everj'- 
where. 

4402.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? 
— I  beheve  that  the  Co-operative  Society  of  Pendleton 
are  now  embarking,  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  so 
positively  yet,  but  they  are  about  to  embark  upon  a 
scheme  of  steriUsation.  I  have  got  as  far  as  the  opening 
of  play-grounds  of  schools  in  summer  evenings  and  on 
hohdays.    That  is  most  important  in  my  judgment. 

4403.  But  there  are  not  enough  to  be  of  much  use,  you 
think  ? — There  are  sufficient  in  our  neighbourhood  to 
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Mr.  Bees,  be  of  very  great  use.  I  believe  there  are  sufficient  to  supply 
 about  half  our  needs  if  they  were  opened. 

4404.  That  is  for  the  people  in  whose  custody  they  are  ? 
— Yes,  only  the  caretakers  must  be  paid,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Education  Authorities  could  pay  caretakers 
without  being  surcharged. 

4405.  (Mr.  LindseU.)  You  are  aware  that  the  Municipal 
Authority  could  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  could. 

4406.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act  ?— But  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  remember  that  many  Municipal  Authorities 
as  yet  look  with  suspicion  upon  a  progressive  policy 
initiated  by  the  Educational  Authority. 

4407.  They  might  initiate  it  themselves. — Yes. 

4408-9.  [Chairman.)  They  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ? 
— As  people  say  in  Lancashire  they  will  need  some  shifting. 
Next  I  come  to  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  tobacco  to 
young  people. 

4410.  Is  not  there  a  further  thing  to  be  done,  ought 
not  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  be  prohibited  in  all  shops  like 
sweet  shops  and  other  shops  frequented  by  the  young ; 
that  is  where  the  great  temptation  comes  in  1 — Yen. 

4411.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  boys  when  there  is 
tobacco  to  be  sold  over  the  counter  ? — That  is  true.  I 
did  not  think  of  it  wlien  drawing  up  my  precis,  but  you 
would  have  to  decUne  giving  tobacconists'  licences  to  shops 
in  which  sweets  are  sold. 

4422.  You  could  get  the  Inland  Revenue  to  ask  what 
their  occupation  was,  and  if  it  was  discovered  that  they 
were  seUing  sweets  or  toys  that  children  were  in  the  habit 
of  buying,  it  ought  to  be  dechned  ? — That  is  quite  right. 
That  is  quite  my  view.  I  need  not  detain  the  Committee 
on  that  subject.  My  next  subject  is  that  of  further  and 
more  complete  medical  inspection  of  schools.  That  is  not 
my  own  recommendation  so  much  as  that  of  the  medical 
members  of  the  committee  over  which  I  preside. 

4413.  We  have  received  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  that, 
and  we  think  that  something  of  the  sort  should  be  done  ? — ■ 
I  quite  assent  to  it,  but  it  is  not  a  question  to  which  I  have 
given  special  attention.  Then  my  next  subject  is,  the 
provision  of  swimming  baths  in  the  basement  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  all  new  schools.  That  proportion  would 
vary  much  according  to  the  area.  In  some  districts  very 
little  provsiion  would  be  needed,  in  others,  as  in  Salford, 
considerable  provision  of  that  kind  would  be  desirable. 
It  depends  very  much  upon  the  locality,  whether  there  is  a 
good  clear  river  running  through  it,  and  whether  it  faces 
on  the  seashore,  and  what  provision  has  already  been  made 
in  the  way  of  municipal  baths. 

4414.  Have  not  baths  and  wash-houses  been  adopted 
to  a  large  extent  in  Manchester  and  Salford  ? — Yes,  and 
we  encourage  our  boys  to  swim,  and  give  them  prizes.  In 
fact,  you  will  find  that  the  report  of  one  of  our  schools  shows 
that  in  point  of  physique  we  do  very  well  indeed.  It  is 
quite  up  to  the  Roberts'  average  for  English  boys — the 
Grecian  Street  school.  This  modern  boys'  school  is  in 
good  working  order.  A  great  deal  of  importance  is 
attached  in  it  to  the  systematic  teaching  of  swimming. 
But  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  encourage  the  girls  to 
swim  also,  because  it  implies  a  mistress  to  teach  them. 
The  teachers  cannot  swim  themselves  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  and  there,  again,  we  have  been 
baffled  up  till  now  by  the  expense  involved  in  getting 
special  teahers. 

4415.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  in 
a  great  many  schools  boards  they  supply  swimming  baths 
in  connection  with  their  schools  ? — Yes. 

4416.  And  since  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  has  been  held 
as  a  function  of  the  Education  Authority  to  supply 
swimming  baths  ? — Yes. 

4417.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  last  recommenda- 
tion being  carried  out  ? — The  difficulty  is,  how  to  enforce 
it.  There  is  a  practical  difficulty,  the  difficulty  of  en. 
forcing  a  regulation  of  that  kind. 

4418.  The  difficulty,  I  find,  is  to  check  them  in  multi- 
plying them  unnecessarily  in  some  areas  ? — I  wish  that 
were  my  experience.  Then,  finally,  I  have  a  recommenda- 
tion which  I  did  not  insert  in  my  precis.  It  is  most  desir- 
able that  the  early  closing  of  shops  should  be  enforced. 
One  of  the  great  contributory  causes  of  physical  deteriora- 
tion, which  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  earlier,  is  the  fact 


that  the  children  do  not  get  enough  — they  are  up 
too  late.  They  participate  in  the  life  of  the  street  too 
late  at  night.  There  are,  of  couree,  as  you  know,  social 
grades  among  the  working  classes  ;  now  the  working  class 
aristocracy  send  their  children  to  bed,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  at  reasonable  hours,  but  the  lower  social  grades  in 
the  working  classes  do  not  much  mind  that,  do  not  attend 
much  to  it,  and  do  not  reaUse  the  importance  of  it. 

4*19.  If  the  children  were  sent  to  bed  they  would  not 
sleep,  because  the  houses  are  small  and  over-crowded, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  noise  and  so  on  ? — That  is  a 
difficulty ;  but  people  in  a  working  class  district  get 
accustomed  to  noise,  and  they  sleep  in  conditions  which 
you  would  find  It  impossible  to  sleep  in.  It  is  asking  a 
great  deal  to  enforce  an  early  closing  Act  of  that  kind. 
One  general  observation  I  ought  to  make  on  this  point  : 
people  who  consider  the  working  class  as  a  whole  are  apt 
to  make  the  great  mistake  of  thinking  of  them  as  being 
more  or  less  homogeneous.  There  is  as  great  a  social 
gulf  fixed  between  some  worlcing  class  neighbourhoods  in 
my  own  parish,  and  some  others,  m  fact  a  much  greater 
social  gulf  fixed  than  between  my  own  social  plane  and  what 
shall  I  say  ? — the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  ;  people  who  do 
not  know  the  working  classes  intimately  are  apt  to  forget 
that.  That  is  why  a  great  deal  of  what  I  have  said 
applies — most  of  what  I  have  said  appljes — really  to  the 
lower  grades  of  the  working  class  communities.  But, 
unfortunately,  they  form  in  industral  towns  the  great 
majority. 

4420.  (Chairman.)  What  average  wage  would  those 
people  have,  would  it  be  under  30s.  ?— Well,  I  should 
rank  people  who  either  earn  a  small  wage,  or  earn  a  bigger 
wage  irregularly  and  precariously,  in  that  class.  The 
carpenter,  the  joiner,  the  turner  and  planer,  or  the  Utho- 
graphic  printer  is  an  aristocrat ;  but  the  dock  labourer, 
and  the  casual  labourer  is  not,  of  course. 

4421.  He  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  ? — Yes. 

4422.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  man  em- 
ployed in  clerical  work,  or  the  shop-keeper,  looks  down 
upon  the  skilled  artisan  ? — Not  so  much  in  Manchester 
as  in  London. 

4423.  That  is  so  in  London  ?— Yes. 

4424.  For  several  reasons  ;  because  they  do  not  soil 
their  hands  for  one  thing  ? — -That  feehng  is  fast  disap- 
pearing in  Manchester  :  I  have  a  large  class  of  working 
men.  They  nearly  all  belong  to  the  aristocracy  of  labour. 
There  are  commercial  travellers  among  them,  clerks, 
hthographic  printers,  joiners,  cabinet  makers,  grocers' 
assistants  and  down  to  colhers,  but  there  is  no  sense  of 
social  division  between  the  clerk  and  a  pattern-maker,  for 
example.  If  there  is,  the  patternmaker  is  as  often  as  not 
the  superior  being. 

4425.  That  is  not  so  in  London.  The  skilled  artisan, 
who  is  really  a  better  man,  is  looked  down  upon  ?— He  is 
by  far  the  better  man.  Now  we  have  got  beyond  that,  to 
a  great  extent.  We  have  disabused  ourselves  of  the 
prejudice  in  Manchester  to  a  great  extent.  I  may  say 
that  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  soUcitor  in  Manchester  tells 
me  that  if  he  advertised  for  an  office  boj'  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago  the  next  morning  he  would  have  a  street  full  of 
applicants.  If  he  advertises  now  he  might  get  one  or  two 
replies  to  his  advertisement,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  office  boys  in  Manchester, 

4426.  For  the  reason  that  they  get  situations  as  mes- 
senger boys  and  telegraph  boys  ? — No,  but^the  ideal  of  the 
Manchester  boy,  the  parents  of  the  working  class  boy,  is 
to  make  their  sons  into  artificers,  craftsmen,  and  so  on. 
They  do  not  care  for  the  messenger  boy  opening.  The 
messenger  boy  is  on  a  lower  social  grade  because  they 
recognise,  and  they  are  coming  to  recognise  it  more  and 
more,  that  the  work  of  an  errand  boy  lands  a  boy  at 
seventeen  in  a  cul  de  sac.  There  is  no  future  for  him,  and 
I  have  done  my  best  to  enlighten  them  upon  that  point. 

4427.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
what  you  have  said  in  respect  to  a  part  of  Manchester  in 
which  you  live,  because  I  know  it  pretty  well  rayselt 
With  regard  to  the  public  parks  that  you  speak  of,  in  your 
district  you  are  bettor  supplied,  are  you  not,  with  public 
parks  ? — Yes,  in  my  own  parish  we  are.  We  have 
Sedley  and  Buile  Hill  Park  within  400  yards  of  us.  But 
all  the  same  we  cannot  get  a  cricket  pitch.  There  are 
somft  cricket  pitches  but  they  are  at  a  prohibitive  price. 
There  are  not  many.     ^,  ,     ..  ; 
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4428.  Not  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Seedley  Park  ? — 
That  is  in  my  parish.  You  have  Barr  Hill  fields  ,  they 
are  all  taken  up  and  they  are  very  inferior,  and  the  prices 
are  high.    You  pay  £10  for  a  pitch. 

4429.  It  is  a  question  of  high  prices  which  you  cannot 
afford  ? — The  boys  cannot,  the  men  do  in  some  instances. 

4430.  The  Manchester  artisans  are  quite  capable  of 
paying  anything  they  wish  for  themselves,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  boys  who  need  it  most  cannot  get  access  to  a 
cricket  pitch. 

4431.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  in  Manchester,  more 
probably  than  in  most  places,  young  fellows  earn  a  good 
deal  of  money  at  an  early  period  of  life,  say  at  seventeen 
and  eighteen  ? — That  is  so.  But  it  is  not  so  much  so  as 
it  used  to  be.  A  man  goes  into  cotton  weaving  where  he 
can  earn  a  man's  wage  comparatively  early.  But  it  is  not 
so  in  the  trades.  It  is  not  so  much  done  as  it  is  sometimes 
thought  to  be. 

4432.  Many  years  ago  that  was  the  case  ? — Yes,  but  it 
is  not  so  much  there  now. 

4433.  You  spoke  of  the  tendency  nf  young  men  to  be- 
come artificers  of  various  kinds.  Is  that  becoming  an 
increased  tendency  now  as  compared  with  the  past  ? — 
Yes,  and  it  has  been  increasingly  difficult.  The  Trades 
Unions  are  very  exclusive  ;  they  are  in  their  own  way  as 
exclusive  as  the  House  of  I^ords.  They  do  not  give  a  wide 
welcome  to  intruders  into  their  preserves.  Many  years 
ago  the  tendency,  at  least  at  the  time  when  the  cotton 
trade  was  probably  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been 
lately,  was  for  the  yomig  men  at  the  age  you  speak  of  to  get 
into  the  various  warehouses  or  become  clerks  in  offices. 

4434.  Yes  ? — They  are  not  quite  so  eager  for  that  as 
they  used  to  be. 

4435.  There  is  a  tendency  towards  the  artificer  class  of 
work,  is  there  ? — Yes.  a  decided  tendency. 

4436.  With  regard  to  swimming  baths,  did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  there  are  no  pubhc  municipal 
facilities  ? — For  baths  in  Salford,  yes  there  are,  and  we  use 
them  ;  it  is  those  that  we  use,  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
remember  that  the  Salford  Corporation  encourages  the 
bathing  of  school  children.  I  am  speaking  again  without 
my  book,  but  I  think  that  the  charge  is  a  halfpenny  for 
a  swimming  bath  for  a  schoolboy  or  girl  accompanied  by 
its  teacher,  and  consequently  classes  are  taken  regularly. 

4437.  They  have  not  got  to  the  extent  of  making  them 
perfectly  free  ? — No. 

4438.  Have  they  done  so  in  Manchester  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

4439.  Then  you  made  the  statement  that  in  your  experi- 
ence young  children  were  losing  the  love  of  playing  ? — 
Yes. 

4440.  Do  you  mean  because  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  children  are  brought  up  ? — Yes. 

4441.  They  have  not  the  opportunity  of  following  their 
instinct  ? — Yes,  the  desuetude  produces  a  loss  of  taste. 
It  is  the  same  law  that  operates  always  ;  they  are  losing 
it  primarily  for  want  of  opportunity,  but  it  is  becoming, 
and  I  think  very  many  trustworthy  observers  agree,  a 
settled  apathy  to  play. 

4442.  And  you  think  in  that  respect  things  are  getting 
worse  in  Salford  ? — I  beheve  so. 

4443.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  physical  deteriora- 
tion, I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  from  your 
own  experience  that  there  is  evidence  in  your  own  parish 
of  progressive  physical  deterioration  in  any  part  of  the 
community  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
progressive  physical  deterioration.  The  physical  unfitness 
— I  will  not  use  deterioration — is  perhaps  not  greater  than 
it  was  fifty  years  ago  when  old  Douglas,  as  he  was  called, 
penned  the  children  in  hundreds  in  the  mill— you  re- 
member the  circumstances  perhaps.  But  the  point  is  this, 
that  for  one  child  who  lived  in  Salford  ia  old  Douglas's  time 
there  are  fifteen  who  live  in  Salford  now.  The  area  of  the 
operation  of  the  cases  has  been  greatly  extended.  They 
may  not  operate  more  detrimentally  now  than  they  did 
but  they  operate  over  a  wider  area,  and  they  affect  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  our  people  May  I  say  upon  that 
point  I  have  the  figures  that  I  have  here  collated  which 
were  intended  to  supplement  those  I  have  included  in  my 
precis — I  have  them  now  ready.  I  think  those  ought  to 
be  included  (handing  in  the  same). 


4444.  (Chairman.)    Yes,  kindly  let  us  have  them  ? —     Mr.  Beea. 

They  are  more  significant  than  the  other,  I  think.  They  

show  the  falling  away  from  the  normal  very  much  more 

than  the  others  do. 

4445.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  And  you  said  too,  although  you 
had  no  evidence  to  show  it,  that  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen 
there  is  not  any  marked  deterioration  amongst  the  people, 
but  after  that  age,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  you  notice  a 
very  marked  deterioration  ? — I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
intend  to  say  that — what  I  intended  to  say  was  that  up  to 
eight  the  child  in  the  slum  school  holds  his  own  with  the 
child  in  the  Manchester  grammar  school  or  any  middle- 
class  school,  or  very  nearly  holds  his  own  on  an  average, 
but  when  he  becomes  four  or  five  years  older,  at  thirteen, 
then  the  boy  is  not  as  good  as  the  grammar  school  boy 
would  be.  Now  the  deteriorating  influences  do  not  show 
strongly  until  the  approach  of  thirteen.  He  is,  as  these 
last  figures  show  you,  4  ft.  5f  in.  in  height,  whereas  he 
ought  to  be  4  ft.  9  in.  in  height.  He  has  lost  more  than 
3  inches  and  17  lbs.  in  weight  as  compared  with  the  normal 
boy.  You  may  put  it  like  this.  Fifteen  thousand  of  our 
Salford  school  children,  that  is  about  one-third  of  them 
roughly  speaking,  wiU  be,  when  they  reach  thirteen,  1^  in. 
shorter  than  the  Rugby  boy  at  thirteen,  and  33  lbs.  lighter. 
It  will  take  three  boys  from  Salford  and  from  that  type  of 
school  to  make  two  Rugby  boys.  The  figures  are  there, 
I  have  original  measurements, 

4446.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Is  that  for  the  corresponding 
number  of  public  school  boys,  15,000  ? — Oh,  no.  Take 
the  average  boy,  the  type  of  boy,  the  mean  boy.  There 
are  42,000  school  children  in  Salford,  and  15,000  of  them 
are  in  the  type  of  school  which  I  have  classified  as  being 
in  the  poor  working  class  quarter  ;  15,000  more  are  in  a 
medium  sort  of  quarter,  and  about  10,000  are  in  a  better 
quarter.  Now  take  the  lowest  quarter  here,  they  are 
liere,  as  a  sample.  Here  are  some  measurements  which 
we  have  taken  quite  recently.  At  thirteen  the  John  Street 
schoolboy  is  4  feet  5/5  inches  in  height.  The  figures  are 
better  given  in  that  precis  of  mine  because  I  include  all 
other  results  there.  He  is  only  65  lbs.  in  weight.  Now 
if  he  was  at  Rugby  or  a  Rugby  boy  he  would  be  more  than 
5  feet  in  height,  but  I  am  speaking  from  memory.  At 
Rugby  at  thirteen  he  would  be  5  feet  1-6  inches  in  height, 
that  is  8  inches  taller  and  98  lbs.  in  weight,  that  is  33  lbs., 
heavier.  Take  the  medium  type  of  scliool  :  — In  a  medium 
tjrpe  of  .school  the  boy  will  be  at  thirteen,  4  feet  7-76  inches 
in  height ;  that  is  2  inches  taller  than  a  slum  boy  but 
still  6  inches  shorter  than  the  Rugby  boy  and  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  boy  of  the  artisan  class  ought  to  be 
according  to  Roberts — 4  feet  7-6  inches  in  height,  68| 
Ibs.  in  weight,  that  is  to  say,  an  inch  shorter  than  he  ought 
to  be  according  to  Roberts,  and  about  8  lbs.  hghter.  He 
is  \\  inch  shorter  than  the  London  School  Board  boy  ac- 
cording to  the  Scottish  Commission  Report.  In  the  best 
type  of  Board  School  in  Salford  he  is  4  feet  9-3  inches 
in  height,  79i  lbs.  in  weight.  If  you  compare  these  figures 
you  will  find  that  he  is  just  an  average  boy.  Our  best 
type  of  boy  reaches  the  average  of  the  artisan  class  of 
England  as  given  by  the  British  Association  Anthropo- 
metric Committee's  Report  thirty-one  years  ago — and  he 
is  also  just  equal  to  the  London  School  Board  average  boy. 
The  London  School  Board's  average  boy  appears  to  be 
normal,  just  what  the  British  Association  figures  would 
require  him  to  be.  Our  best  type  of  school  only  just 
touches  that  level 

4447.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Are  the  boys  that  retain  this 
standard  country-bred  boys  or  Salford-bred  ? — They  are 
bred  in  Lower  IBroughton  and  in  the  Langworthy  Road 
district  the  best  part  of  Pendleton. 

4448.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  evil  effect  of  aii 
pollution  in  Salford.  You  also  said,  what  one  knows  to  be 
true,  that  the  water  supply  of  Salford  and  Manchester, 
and  the  district,  is  probably  the  best  in  England  ? — That 
is  so. 

4449.  Certainly  quite  equal  to  the  best  ? — Yes,  and 
plentiful. 

4450.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Corporation 
of  Salford  have  been  very  active  indeed  in  many  brnnches 
in  improving  drainage  and  other  sanitary  conditions 
of  health  ?— They  have. 

4451.  But  do  you  think  in  the  matter  of  air  pollution 
they  are  a  little  lagging  behind  ? — I  am  certain  of  it. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Rees.       4452.  Would  not  it  be  in  the  power  of  public  bodies, 

  like  those  you  represent,  to  bring  some  pressure  to  bear 

upon  the  Sanitary  Authorities  ;  they  are  all  powerful  in 
the  matter,  and,  as  you  say  justly,  they  have  the  power  to 
abate  the  smoke  nuisance  absolutely  ? — It  is  difficult  to 
make  any  bird  foul  its  own  nest,  and  these  people  have  a 
tenderness  for  the  manufacturers.  They  are  not  large- 
minded  enough  to  see  that  an  evil  is  being  done  which  can- 
not readily  be  compensated.  They  know  that  if  they  en- 
forced the  law  quite  strictly,  they  would  need  more  in- 
spectors— they  have  too  few — and  they  would  set  their 
faces  against  it,  and,  besides,  I  tliink  they  would  listen 
to  the  pleas  of  the  manufacturers  that  they  were  damaging 
trade  with  their  absurd  experiments.  That  is  what  the 
manufacturers  would  in  some  cases  say.  One  firm  put 
it  this  way  :  "  Well,  if  we  were  to  do  what  you  ask  us  to 
do,  we  must  put  in  a  new  furnace,  and  it  will  cost  us 
some  £.3,000.  If  you  are  going  to  enforce  that  we  shall 
have  to  reconsider  our  position."  That  is  the  way  the 
thing  works 

4453.  To  put  it  plainly,  I  suppose  ii>  comes  to  this,  that 
until  public  opinion  is  strong  enough  to  influence  the  civic 
authorities,  you  think  that  it  is  hopeless  to  hope  for  an 
improvement  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  atmosphere  ? 
— I  think  so.  Only  I  think  that  public  influence  might  be 
be  educated,  perhaps  by  an  enactment,  or  by  a  per- 
missive law,  it  might  be,  fixing  higher  penalties  for  in- 
fringement. The  penalties  are  very  low,  and  I  tliink  it  is 
5s.  and  costs  for  the  first  offence,  and  I  believe  it  never 
exceeds  £5.  I  am  again  on  a  subject,  the  details  of 
which  I  am  not  intimately  acquainted  with,  but  I  think 
that  is  the  case,  and  they  do  not  mind  such  a  fine  and 
costs. 

4454.  [Chairman.)  But  a  prosecution  once  a  week, 
followed  by  a  fine  of  £5,  would  be  something,  and  you 
could  fine  them  every  da.y  ? — The  greatest  offenders  I 
know,  I  think  I  have  pointed  out,  have  been  offending 
time  after  time,  and  I  think  they  have  been  fined  twice 
— they  have  offended  twice  every  day. 

4455-6.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  You  have  a  Smoke  Abatement 
Association  to  deal  with  that,  have  not  you  ? — Yes,  but 
it  is  not  very  active.  They  are  all  more  or  less  engaged 
in  smoke  making  ;  they  do  not  realise  what  they  do. 
I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  something 
on  that  point. 

4457.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  We  had  evidence  from  Dr.  Eichholz 
a  few  days  ago,  and  in  the  course  of  some  very  valuable 
information  which  he  gave  the  Committee  he  made  this 
remark.  The  children  of  the  poorer  population  "  appear 
to  be  of  unusually  low  stature  at  the  limit  of  school  age  in 
Manchester  and  Salford.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an 
old  established  anthropological  fact  as  regards  South 
Lancashire,  and  is  not  a  new  fact  in  the  way  of  degeneracy. 
The  school  population  in  the  poorer  parts  of  Leeds 
appears  to  be  of  a  sounder  type  than  the  poorer  popula- 
tions of  London,  Manchester  and  Salford."  Would  that 
be  in  accordance  with  your  experience  ? — I  must  say 
that  Dr.  Eichholz  took  a  more  roseate  view  of  their 
condition  than  the  teachers  took.  But  as  for  the 
anthropological  fact  there  is  no  doubt  a  large  Celtic 
substratum  in  the  Lancashire  population,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  inference  from  anthropological  fact  is  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion,  because  the  averages  of  the 
children  in  Lancashire  are  even  below  the  Welsh  averages, 
for  example  in  the  lower  parts  of  Manchester  and  Salford. 
But  the  point  is  this :  If  you  travel  out  of  Lancashire 
into  Halifax — I  have  some  Halifax  figures  here — you 
will  find  that  the  children  are  no  better  ;  they  are  not  a 
bit  better  than  ours,  for  instance,  in  the  West  Riding.  I 
mean,  for  instance,  the  Halifax  boy  at  ten  may  be,  if  he  is  in 
a  slum  school,  4  feet  2-7  inches  in  height,  in  a  better  type 
of  school  4  feet  3J  inches.  Now  that  corresponds  pretty 
closely  with  our  average  Salford  school  boy  ;  in  other 
words  the  Halifax  children  are  no  better  than  our  own. 
Our  best  type  of  boy  is  slightly  better  than  the  best  type 
of  boy  in  Halifax  at  ten  3'ears  of  age.  So  that  I  do  not 
think  that  Dr.  Eichholz's  view  will  hold.  You  do  not  find 
support  for  it  when  you  travel  out  of  Lancashire  into 
Yorkshire.  I  may  say  alao  that  our  averages  correspond 
pretty  closely -with  those  of  Edinburgh.  Our  averages,  as 
I  point  out,  are  below  the  normal  ;  so  are  the  Edinburgh 
averages.  It  will  not,  therefore,  do  to  say  that  it  is 
racial.    It  is  not  racial  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Halifax. 


4458.  (Chairman.)  There  is  a  racial  cause  in  Edinburgh 
as  compared  with  Aberdeen  for  instance,  is  there  not  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  Celtic  element  which  Dr.  Eichholz  speaks  of 
is  not  present  in  Edinburgh. 

4459.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. — He  talks  about  the 
anthropometric  and  the  historic  inferiority  of  the  South 
Lancashire  people  because  of  the  Welsh  element,  but  it  is 
not  so.  You  find  the  same  inferiority  in  other  manufac- 
turing towns,  Hahfax,  and  according  to  Dr.  Hall,  Leeds. 
Dr.  Eichholz's  statement  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Dr.  Hall,  because  Dr.  Hall  finds  the  Leeds  children  no 
better  than  ours.  I  have  his  figures  here  somewhere. 
The  poor  district  Board  School  boy  of  Leeds  averages 

3  inches  in  stature,  and  2  lbs.  less  in  weight,  than 
the  factory  lad  thirty  years  ago.  I  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement.  But  still  it  must  be  accepted  as 
proving  inferiority.  It  is  worth  as  much  as  some  other 
statements  on  the  question  because  it  is  made  by  a  man 
who  fives  on  the  spot,  and  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
measuring.  The  Leeds  average  according  to  Dr.  Hall  in 
all  classes  of  school  is  4  feet  5-7  inches  in  height  at 
twelve. 

4460.  And  77  lbs.  in  weight ;  that  is  the  average  ? — I 
beg  your  pardon,  according  to  Dr.  Hall  that  is  the  best 
type  of  Leeds  school.  Now  that  best  type  of  Leeds  school 
shows  you  shght  superiority  as  compared  with  our  best 
type  of  school.  It  is  2  lbs.  in  weight,  and  f  inch  in  height. 
The  average,  according  to  Dr.  Hall,  in  Leeds  at  thirteen 
is  4  feet  5-7  inches  in  height ;  that  is  positively  below 
our  average,  and  the  average  weight  is  72-2  lbs.    It  is 

4  lbs.  better  than  our  average.-  In  other  words,  the 
Leeds  average  is  no  better  than  our  own.  In  weight  the 
Leeds  boy  is  slightly  heavier,  and. in  inches  sUghtly 
shorter. 

4461.  I  have  no  doubt  the  important  comparative 
figures  you  have  given  us  you  will  allow  to  be  printed  in 
our  Report  ? — If  there  is  anything  I  can  do — I  have 
collected  much  material  of  all  sorts,  from  all  sources, 
though  it  is  not  all  readily  available,  but  if  I  were  making 
a  written  statement  I  could  tabulate  it,  and  anything  I  can 
do  in  the  way  of  supplying  figures  I  shall  do. 

4462.  Your  evidence  will  be  submitted  to  you  in  proof, 
and  anything  that  you  feel  disposed  to  add  in  the  way  of 
comparative  figures  the  Committee  would  be  glad  to  have  ? 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  any  opportunity  of  that  kind 
because  I  am  concerned  in  endeavouring  to  awaken  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

4463.  [Mr.  Lindsdl.)  With  regard  to  the  anthropometri- 
cal  record,  you  are  keeping  a  very  regular  one  now  ? — Yes. 

4464.  How  far  do  they  go  back  ? — Two  years  ago 
only,  when  we  started.  The  Manchester  Grammar 
School  figares  go  back  twenty-three  years,  but  they  are  not 
ours. 

4465.  Only  the  grammar  school  ? — Yes.  They  show 
an  average  type  of  boy  inferior  to  the  public  school  boy, 
speaking  generally,  by  2  inches  in  height  and  about  10 
pounds  in  weight,  but  quite  equal  or  slightly  above  the 
Roberts  normal  for  the  average  English  boy. 

4466.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that,  given  all 
conditions  of  water,  drainage  and  air  to  be  as  satisfactory 
as  they  could,  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
urban  life  and  physical  unfitness.  Is  it  the  nature  of 
things  which  remedies  can  only  palliate,  and  not  alto- 
gether remove  ?— -You  are  aware  that  anthropologists 
say  that  the  townsmen  in  Belgium  are  better  than  the 
rurals,  and  Dr.  Gould  points  out  that  Londoners  are  on 
the  average  H  inches  taller  than  the  men  of  Hertfordshire. 
But  the  general  rule  is  a  distinct  inferiority  when  you 
come  to  towns.  For  instance,  Ayrshire  rurals,  according 
to  the  British  Association  report,  are  4-15  inches  taller  and 
36  pounds  heavier  than  natives  of  Glasgow.  Dr.  Bed- 
doe  points  out  that  the  men  of  Exeter  are  1|-  inches 
shorter  and  15  poimds  lighter  than  the  man  of  South 
Devon  in  their  neighbourhood.  Natives  of  Newcastle  in 
the  Northumberland  Infantry  Militia  average  5  feet 
6-2  inches  in  height.  The  natives  of  .41nwick  and  Morpeth 
average  5  feet  7-19  inches.  The  rurals  average  from  5  feet 
8i  inches  to  5  feet  10  inches  in  height  in  the  same  regi- 
ment. That  is,  according  to  Dr  Beddoe.  The  cutlers 
of  Sheffield  are  below  the  average  of  the  cutlers  of  the 
villages  ;  the  men  of  Bristol  are  below  the  average  of  the 
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rural  inhabitants  of  Somersetshire  ;  Fiamborough  fishers, 
according  to  the  British  Association  Anthropometric 
Committee,  are  2-9  inches  taller  and  24-3  pounds  heavier 
than  the  artisans  of  Sheffield,  and  so  on.  Town  life  has 
two  very  deteriorative  physiological  effects.  It  inter- 
feres with  the  physical  development  of  women  ;  it  develops 
heads,  it  develops  crania  without  developing  the  pelvis 
correspondingly.  I  need  not  labour  that  point.  And 
secondly,  you  have  what  the  Registrar  General  reports 
a  steady  increase  of  still  births.  They  have  increased 
300  per  cent,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  among 
those  who  survive  of  course  you  must  have  a  larger 
number  of  weaklings  brought  to  birth  in  towns  than 
in  the  country.  But  having  said  so  much  as  that,  I 
might  say  that,  after  considering  all  the  evidence  that  I 
have  been  able  to  get,  I  am  convinced  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  good  town,  of  a  garden  city  for  instance,  would  posi- 
tively be  better  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
physically 

4467.  Therefore  you  do  not  despair  of  the  urban  life  ? — 

^^o. 

4468.  Provided  that  the  conditions  were  all  as  good  a? 
ihey  could  le  made  ? — ^Yes. 

4469.  It  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  that  urban  life 
should  be  worse  ? — Urban  life  needs  many  precautions. 
It  needs  an  a  ttitude  of  vigilance,  which  rural  life  does  not 
require.  It  is  a  more  difficult  attitude  ;  it  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult pose,  from  the  point  of  view  of  physique,  than  life  in 
■the  country.  But  being  more  difficult  it  is  not  an  im- 
possible one — it  is  not  impossible  to  secure  superiority. 

4470.  There  are  more  incentives  for  things  that  are  bad 
for  the  race  in  all  ways  ? — Yes. 

4471.  With  regard  to  this  pollution  of  the  air,  do  you 
Ihink  that  it  is  worse  in  Manchester  and  Salford  than  else- 
where in  those  other  towns,  such  as  Leeds  and  Halifax  ? — I 
lived  at  Halifax  for  a  time.  I  was  a  schoolmaster  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  air  of  Manchester  is  very  decidedly  worse. 

4472.  In  places  like  Halifax  people  can  get  much  quicker 
to  the  very  fine  moorland  country,  and  they  cannot  do  so  in 
Manchester  for  they  would  have  to  go  miles  to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

4473.  With  regard  to  your  view  that  football  probably 
occupies  too  high  a  place  in  the  minds  of  the  working 
classes,  is  that  a  mere  gambling  instinct  ? — The  instinct 
that  takes  a  man  to  see  a  football  match  is  not  the  playing 
instinct.  It  is  not  the  spontaneous  outputting  of  energy  in 
playing,  it  is  the  love  of  excitement  and  speculation  on  the 
chance. 

4474.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  go  to  improve  their 
own  play  for  the  next  local  game  ? — No,  I  think  that  it  is 
the  love  of  excitement. 

4475.  Are  not  there  football  matchs  in  every  place  now  ? 
—There  are.  But,  as  I  say,  they  again  only  affect  the 
small  proportion  of  the  youth.  I  should  suppose  that  in 
my  parish,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  better  place  than  the 
average  Lancashire  town  parish,  not  one  youth  in  ten 
belongs  tn  a  football  club.  I  might  say  not  more  than  one 
in  ten,  at  any  rate. 

4476.  Are  there  any  opportunities  for  carrying  on  foot- 
ball in  connection  with  the  schools  ? — Yes, we  have  recentlj'^ 
organised  a  football  club  in  one  of  the  schools,  but  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  find  places  to  play  on.  A  club  has 
very  kindly  placed  its  field  at  the  disposal  of  a  certain 
league  of  clubs  which  has  been  formed  in  Salford  in  con- 
nection with  elementary  schools  to  play  football  matches, 
and  it  has  been  very  kind  of  them  :  but  the  practice  games 
have  to  be  played  in  the  restricted  area  of  the  school  play- 
ground. 

4477.  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  thought  that  too 
much  importance,  perhaps,  is  attached  to  the  food  pro- 
blem ? — No,  not  too  much  importance — too  much  relative 
importance.  What  I  am  anxious  to  guard  against  is  this  : 
the  tendency  that  betrays  itself  among  people  who  con- 
sider this  question  and  fasten  upon  the  food  question  as 
being  the  primary — the  all  important  one— whereas  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  secondary  to  the  other  two  I 
have  mentioned. 

4478.  Perhaps  in  Salford  you  have  not  a  large  number  of 
children  who  go  to  school  without  breakfast? — As  I  pointed 
out,  we  have  only  2  per  cent. 


4479.  That  is  very  different  from  London  ? — But  your  j/r.  Rees. 

average  boy  in  London  is  bigger  ;  as  a  set-off,  you  have  .  

better  air  than  ourselves.    You  think  that  your  London 

air  is  bad,  but  I  think  it  is  superb  as  compared  with  ours. 

4480.  You  think  that  the  food  problem  is  of  greater 
relative  importance  before  children  reach  school  age? — 
Yes. 

4481.  The  feeding  of  the  infant  is  more  important 
relatively  than  the  feeding  of  the  child  of  ten  ?— That  is 
true. 

4482.  Now  as  to  the  remedies.  You  seem  to  think  that 
considerable  extension  of  the  compulsory  education  of  the 
youth  is  desirable — I  mean  j-ou  would  extend  the  present 
compulsion,  which,  of  course,  is  strictly  speaking  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  extension  is 
inevitable. 

4483.  Would  you  raise  the  compulsory  school  age  at  one 
bound  for  school  purposes  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  ? — 
Yes. 

4484.  Because  if  you  make  the  compulsory  attendance 
of  physical  training  extend  to  seventeen  you  at  once  extend 
the  principle  of  compulsory  education  up  to  seventeen  ?  — 
I  think  so.  I  am  not  afraid  of  it. 

4485.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  enforced  attendance  at  evening  continuation  schools 
from  the  existing  school  age  for  elementary  schools  up  to 
an  age  approaching  the  limit  of  secondary  education  ? — 
That  is  so. 

4486.  And  gradually  approaching  compulsory  second- 
ary education  ? — No.  So  far  as  evening  continuation 
schools  are  concerned  I  should  use  that  compulsion,  and 
if  it  were  thought  too  much  to  expect  the  child  to  under- 
go a  four  years'  evening  continuation  period  at  once,  I 
should  begin  with  an  instalment,  and  compel  the  child 
to  attend  continuation  classes  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Continuation  classes,  as  you  probably  know,  are  absolute 
failures  at  present.  The  people  who  are  on  the  inside 
know  that  they  are  failures.  You  cannot  enforce  discipline. 
If  you  do  the  members  tail  off.  They  impose  upon  people, 
who  think  they  are  doing  something,  but  they  are  not  doing 
much.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  is,  that  there  is  a 
hiatus  between  the  school  age  and  the  age  at  which  a 
lad  very  often  begins  to  attend  continuation  classes. 
That  fatal  hiatus  we  want  to  bridge  over. 

4487.  There  is  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  of  a  more 
drastic  nature  to  bring  all  education  together  and  co- 
ordinate it  more  under  one  authority  than  before  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  the  very  lads  who  ought  to  go  to  continuation 
classes  are  the  lads  who  do  not  go.  When  I  want  to 
prepare  lads  for  Confirmation,  I  find  that  they  are  all 
attending  continuation  classes. 

4488.  It  might  be  done  in  this  way,  that  unless  a  lad 
at  the  end  of  compulsory  school  age  could  obtain  some 
sort  of  leaving  certificate,  he  would  be  bound  to  go  on 
with  continuation  schools  until  he  did  ? — That  is  an  excel- 
lent suggestion,  if  you  gild  the  pill  in  that  way  it  would  be 
swallowed.  It  would  then  appear  that  you  would  have  a 
great  sohcitude  for  education  as  designed  to  give  every 
lad  his  chance. 

4489.  Then  you  propose  to  extend  the  obligatory 
curriculum  to  lessons  in  hygiene  and  feeding  and  cookery  ? 
—Yes. 

4490.  You  will  be  putting  rather  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  girls  as  compared  with  the  boys,  will  not  you  ? — No. 

4491.  The  girl  has  to  obtain  exemption  for  the  right 
to  be  employed  and  will  have  to  pass  under  the  future 
Board  of  Education  bye-laws  and  satisfy  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  boy  ? — That  is  a  mistake.  I  would  knock  off 
some  of  her  arithmetic  ;  she  cannot  learn  too  much,  of 
course ;  but  we  now  insist  on  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

4492.  You  would  hke  to  see  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment proficiency  in  some  of  the  other  subjects  substituted 
for  the  existing  proficiency  tests  ? — Yes.  I  should  not 
vex  girls  with  so  much  arithmetic. 

4493.  Now,  again,  you  are  on  the  School  Committee  of 
the  Local  Authority  ;  you  probably  will  have  the  making 
of  new  bye-laws  to  take  the  place  of  the  School  Board  ; 
that  is  a  point  you  can  bring  before  the  Committee  ? — 
I  know.  In  five  years,  perhaps,  these  views  of  mine 
might  prevail  in  Salford. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Heea.       4494.  In  a  rural  district  that  I  knoM'  of,  one  of  the  new 

 local  authorities  has  made  a  difference  entirely  for  girls 

as  to  the  condition  for  taking  a  certificate  in  these  very 
Bubjects  ? — That  is  excellent, 

4495.  You  can  do  it  yourself  ? — It  would  be  admirable 
if  you  gave  them  a  lead,  and  held  up  the  mirror. 

4496.  You  will  see  these  bye-laws  commented  upon  as 
an  experiment  in  a  good  direction.  I  mean  anything  like 
undue  pressure  from  the  central  authority  upon  the 
local  authority  in  these  things  would  be  Ukely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  I  suppose  you  have  formed  a  very 
strong  opinion  upon  the  pernicious  extent  of  smoking 
amongst  the  youngsters  ? — A  very  strong  one. 

4497.  Have  you  any  complaints  in  Salford  of  further 
evils  arising  from  the  sweet  shops,  about  the  practical 
encouragement  to  gambUng  by  these  slot  machines  ? — 
I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  have  not  come  into  contact  -vs-ith 
it. 

4498.  Now  about  swimming  baths.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  all  these  things  enormously  add  to  the  rates  ? 
— Yes  I  do. 

4499.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  view  that  is  now 
adopted,  that  the  provision  of  the  swimming  bath  hardly 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  Education  Authority  in 
view  of  the  great  powers  that  the  municipal  authorities 
possess  under  the  Washhouses  Act  ? — Well,  I  have  no 
opinion  to  offer  upon  the  legal  question,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  Educational  Authority  may  not  deal  with 
school  swimming  baths. 

4500.  When  they  are  building  large  new  schools,  and 
think  a  swimming  bath  desirable,  they  can  go  to  their  own 
Council  of  which  they  are  the  Committee  and  say,  we  think 
that  it  is  very  expedient  that  we  should  have  a  swimming 
bath,  will  you  do  that  part  of  the  work  under  the  Wash- 
houses  Act  ? — Yes,  a  swimming  bath  in  a  place  like 
Salford  would  be  necessary,  perhaps  in  one  school  out  of 
every  four. 

4501.  Is  that  another  compulsory  subject  that  you 
would  recommend  ? — Yes,  I  should  make  swimming  com- 
pulsory. It  is  compulsory  at  a  public  school,  and  why  not 
at  the  workmen's  public  school  ? 

4502.  It  is  only  compulsory  if  you  want  to  be  a  boating 
man  ? — Yes,  at  some  public  schools  but  not  all ;  I  would 
sacrifice  a  little  parsing  and  analysis  for  it  in  elementary 
schools. 

4503.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  About  this  compulsory  physical 
training  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen ;  you  do  not  mean 
military  training,  do  you  ?  You  mean  physical  drill,  not 
necessarily  military  drill  ? — I  am  not  afraid  of  the  use  of 
a  rifle. 

4504.  But  you  have  to  bear  in  mind,  have  you  not,  the 
very  strong  feeling  there  is  against  what  is  called  the  spirit  of 
miUtarism  amongst  a  certain  section  of  people  ? — I  think 


that  they  need  educating,  and  a  great  many  of  the  social- 
istic EngUsh  leaders  of  the  working  men  think  so  too. 
Nothing  would  tend  to  suppress  the  jingo  spirit  more  than 
the  training,  and  nothing  would  tend  to  promote  peace 
more. 

4505.  Anyone  who  knows  realises  that ;  but  a  very 
large  number  of  the  lower  orders  particularly  have  a  greaiit 
horror  of  anything  military  ? — I  think,  personally,  if  you 
will  forgive  me  saying  so,  that  is  an  exaggeration  of  the- 
facts. 

4506.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that  in  Lanca- 
shire, amongst  the  working  classes,  they  appear  to  be  pre- 
pared for  conscription  ? — Not  for  barrack  room  conscrip- 
tion. 

4507.  But  for  a  sort  of  general  training  ? — Yes. 

4508.  But  that  sort  of  training,  or  anything  Uke  that,., 
would  not  that  counteract  the  disinclination  for  children, 
to  play,  You  say  that  children  are  losing  their  inclination; 
for  plajing  ? — Yes. 

4509.  If  they  went  in  for  more  physical  exercise,  that 
would  make  them  more  active,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it 
would  counteract  that  disinclination  for  playing. 

4510.  Would  not  you  think  that  going  to  football 
matches  would  tend  to  a  desire  to  partake  in  the  game  ? — 
No. 

45 11.  If  they  were  trained  physically  they  would  feel  the 
necessity  for  using  their  physical  energies  ? — In  a  great 
many  cases  they  would 

4512.  I  should  Uke  to  know  about  those  weights.  Were 
those  weights  taken  in  the  natural  nude  body  or  with  the 
clothes  on  ? — The  first  batch  were  taken  in  the  nude,, 
and  the  second  batch  was  taken  with  a  pair  of  trousers  on 
and  shirt,  for  which  some  allowance  was  made. 

4513.  And  then  the  chest  measurements  would  be  taken? 
— The  chest  measurements  are  made  on  the  enflated  chest. 

4514.  How  were  they  taken  ? — Over  the  nipples  and 
shoulder  blades,  except  where  there  is  a  distinct  "  winging" 
of  the  shoulder  blades. 

4515.  There  is  very  great  difference  in  the  chest  measure- 
ments, by  their  being  taken  in  different  ways  you  know 
You  said  you  have  asked  several  grocers,  and  they  find 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  such  healthy  things  as  brown 
bread  ? — Brown  bread  and  rolled  oats 

4516.  Did  you  find  that  they  were  customers  of  the 
lowest  class  who  asked  for  those  things  ? — No,  it  is  only 
the  aristocracy  of  labour  who  purchase  those  things. 

4517.  Not  people  from  the  slum  parts  ? — No  ;  but  stil 
the  demand  is  greater. 

4518.  Generally  in  most  cities  in  Scotland  porridge  is: 
going  out  of  fashion  ;  have  you  heard  that  ? — I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  have  heard  it.  Lord  Meatb  traces  the  decay  of  the 
people  of  the  North  of  Scotland  to  the  abandonment  of 
porridge. 
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TENTH  DAY. 


Monday,  l5th  February,  1904. 


'i.v  PBESENT.  "     CJ  .av-.i; 


Mr.  Almeric  W.  Fitz  Roy  {in  the  Chair.) 


Colonel  G.  M.  Fox. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Legoe. 
Mr.  H.  M.  LiNDSFXL. 


Colonel  George  T.  Onslow. 
Mr.  John  Struthers. 
Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Tatham. 

I  ^  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Pooley  {Secretary.) 


Mrs.  JosoEUNB  Bagot,  called;   and  Examined. 


4519.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  wife  of  the  Member  of 
ParUament  for  the  Kendal  Division  of  Westmorland  ?— 
Yes. 

4520.  You  have  had  experience  of  dealing  with  the 
physical  training  of  boys,  have  you  not  ?— 1  have  had  ex- 
perience for  the  last  nine  years  of  the  physical  training  of 
iboys. 

4521.  Mainly  in  London,  I  beUeve  ?— Yes. 

4522.  But  you  know  something  of  the  condition  of 
boys  in  the  country  as  well  ?— I  have  had  a  lifelong  ex- 
perience of  boys  in  town  and  country,  though  not  of  the 
physical  training  of  boys. 

4523.  Will  you  explain  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  way  you  have  got  hold  of  these  boys,  and  the 
treatment  ?— Certainly.  In  the  first  place,  I  re-organised 
a.  club  which  had  fallen  to  pieces. 

4524.  Is  it  a  parochial  organisation  ? — Yes,  but  I  had 
no  assistance  at  all  from  the  clergymen  or  anybody  at  all. 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  find  good  apparatus  for  the 
gymnasium  and  the  providing  of  an  instructor,  and  I 
had  also  to  provide  myself  \vith  a  working-man  secretary, 
who  has  worked  under  me  entirely.  Then,  the  club 
developed  from  various  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
secretary  used  to  go  to  the  Board  Schools  and  get  hold  of 
boys  who  had  a  tendency  and  a  liking  for  gymnastics, 
and  they  joined  and  they  brought  their  friends,  and 
■gradually  the  number  increased. 

4525.  Are  the  boys  of  the  slum  class  or  of  the  superior 
-class  ?— They  are  of  both.  To  continue.  The  Secretary  also 
used  to  get  a  great  many  boys  of  the  slum  class  by  going 
to  tho  corners  of  streets  where  they  were  practically  in 
gangs,  and  they  called  themselves  cliques.  He  used  to 
get  hold  of  their  leader ;  if  he  got  hold  of  their  leader  he 
usually  got  them  all. 

4526.  They  have  recognised  leaders,  then  ?— Yes. 

4527.  Are  they  predatory,  are  they  engaged  in  thieving? 
— Not  by  any  means. 

4528.  Are  not  some  of  them  ?— What  these  boys 
really  Uke  is  fighting,  so  that  we  get  them  into  the  club 
and  have  them  trained  in  boxing.  We  get  some  assistants, 
in  the  way  of  working-men  assistants,  purely,  who  have 
taught  them  the  art  of  boxing,  and  they  learn  to  do  it 
properly.  But  there  was  never  anything  like  real  fight- 
ing there.  Then  we  also  attracted  more  boys  by  dis- 
plays, as  they  call  them,  by  competitions  in  gymnastics. 
Many  of  them  compete  and  the  displays  get  reported  in 
the  local  weeklies.-  This  attracts  those  lads,  and  keeps 
us  well  supphed  with  members. 

4529.  What  number  have  you  in  each  year  ? — The 
actual  number  is  between  80  and  100,  but  those  engaged 
in  gymnastic  training  are  not  so  many  as  in  boxing. 

4530.  They  do  not  all  undergo  this  training  ? — It  is 
by  no  means  compulsory ;  it  is  entirely  voluntary,  that 
is  the  whole  point  of  it. 

4531.  What  kind  of  training  is  it  ? — It  is  gymnastic, 
wrestling  and  boxing,  and  it  results  in  a  great  many 
loafers  coming  in. 

4532.  Is  there  any  recognised  system  of  gymnastics  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  a  paid  instructor.  That  I  have  always  in- 
sisted upon,  and  they  go  through  a   regular  course. 
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They  have  certain  apparatus,  parallel  bars,  and  horizon-  jj^^ 
tal  bars,  and  rings,  and  a  vaulting  horse.    Most  of  them  _____ 
go  in  for  all,  but  they  are  not  forced  to  do  so. 

4533.  You  insist  upon  personal  cleanliness  amongst 
the  members  of  the  club,  I  suppose  ? — They  insist  upon 
it  themselves? 

4534.  And  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  drill  ? — No, 
only  what  I  have  described. 

4535.  I  suppose  they  are  rather  rough  material  to  deal 
with  ? — The  boxing  element  is  the  roughest,  and  th© 
gymnastic  element  is  quite  distinct  from  the  boxing 
element,  that  is  very  peculiar. 

4536.  How  many  years  are  they  under  your  superin- 
tendence ? — Sometimes  they  only  remain  a  month,  but 
I  have  got  a  lot  of  married  men  who  cling  to  it  very 
much.  We  used  to  have  more  yoxmger  boys  than  we  have 
now,  we  have  really  very  little  room,  and  we  have  them 
now  from  about  sixteen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

4537.  Have  you  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  time  that 
you  have  given  attention  to  this  matter,  any  change  in 
the  physique  for  the  better  or  the  worse  of  the  boys  from 
the  time  they  come  to  you  ? — I  notice  a  most  distinct 
change. 

4538.  For  the  better  ?— For  the  better. 

4539.  When  they  come  to  you  they  are  very  raw  material, 
I  suppose,  do  you  think  that  the  raw  material  that  you 
have  dealt  with  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  has  improved 
in  physique,  or  are  they  inferior  to  what  they  were  ? — I 
cannot  say ;  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  come  about 
any  marked  difference. 

4540.  You  think  there  is  no  difference  one  way  or  the 
other  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  noticed  it,  they  ar9 
mostly  very  small  in  stature.  ^, 

4541.  That  is  in  the  North  of  London  ? — It  is.  This 
club  is  in  Lisson  Grove,  and  they  are  [mostly  very 
undeveloped  and  puny  altogether  when  they  come  to  me. 

4542.  Are  they,  most  of  them,  Londoners  ? — They  are 
all  Londoners. 

4543.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  they  are  descend- 
ants of  people  who  have  lived  in  London  any  number  of 
generations  ?— I  could  not  say  the  number  of  generations 
that  they  have  lived  in  London. 

4544.  They  would  be  confirmed  Cockneys  at  any  rate, 
would  not  they  ? — Yes. 

4545.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  piminess  ? — To 
their  antecedents  as  children  entirely,  and  also  to  the 
surroundings  in  which  they  live. 

4546.  Would  you  say  what  you  have  to  tell  us  upon  that 
point  ? — Well,  as  children,  of  course,  the  trouble  is  that 
they  get  no  rest  at  night  to  speak  of — only  a  few  hours. 
The  children  in  my  particular  part  are  playing  until 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  from  about  the  age  of  four  years. 

4547.  That  is  when  their  parents  go  to  bed  ? — Yes;  they 
never  think  of  going  earUer — the  living  rooms  they  have 
are  so  few,  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  any  family  to  have 
more  than  one  room. 

4548.  This  neighbourhood  is  composed  principally 
of  single-roomed  tenements  ? — Yes,  with  rare  exceptions. 
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Mrs.  Bagot.     4549.  How  many  inhabitants  are  there  in  a  single  room? 
  — It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  famify. 

4550.  Is  there  any  Umit  in  the  size  of  the  families 
allowed  in  those  tenements  ? — No  ;  I  should  be  sorry  to 
pledge  myself,  because  I  do  not  work  in  the  houses.  I 
work  entirely  in  the  club. 

4551.  And  the  boys  and  girls  will  spend  their  time  in 
the  street  until  they  go  to  bed^ — Yes,  the  place  is  alive 
with  them  at  night.  I  knew  somebody  who  hved  in  these 
places  for  some  years,  and  he  said  that  he  could  not  sleep 
at  night,  the  noise  was  so  great,  particularly  in  summer, 
because  many  of  them  sleep  in  the  street  then. 

4552.  You  mean  they  lie  on  the  steps  ? — Yes.  Their 
rooms  are  so  hot,  you  know ;  they  are  overcrowded. 
This  person  said  that  the  night  was  awful. 

4553.  They  are  badly  fed  too,  I  suppose  ? — The  feeding 
i§  wretched, 

4554.  Is  that  from  necessity :  are  the  parents  earning 
very  poor  wages,  or  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ? — I  think  that 
a  great  many  of  them  are  poor.  Few  of  them  do  much 
cooking  ;  they  get  all  their  food  at  fried  fish  shops. 

4555.  Is  that  the  staple  food  ? — Eels  are  a  tremendous 
thing  with  them  ;  they  get  bad  fried  fish,  things  off  barrows 
and  ices. 

4556.  Everything  that  is  polluted  ? — Much  is  unfresh 
and  nasty. 

4557.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  into  the 
actual  physical  condition  of  the  people  ;  have  you  taken 
measurements  ? — No,  but  the  change  is  so  perfectly 
apparent  that  there  is  no  need  to  do  it. 

4558.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  have  them,  to  show  whether  improvement  is  made 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be  ? 
— I  think  it  would.  I  have  very  few  helpers  and  one  has 
to  do  everything  one's  self. 

4559.  I  suppose  there  would  be  room  for  fifty  of  these 
clubs  in  that  place  ? — Yes,  in  that  part  of  London. 

4560.  There  is  a  large  proportion  that  you  cannot 
touch,  I  suppose.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Douglas  Eyre,  who 
is  a  leading  man  in  connection  with  clubs,  and  he  said  that  a 
small  part  only  was  touched  by  the  voluntary  agencies  ? 
• — Certainly,  it  is  very  small  indeed,  but  the  difficulty  is 
that  they  are  such  loafers  we  have  to  deal  with.  They 
may  come  to  my  club  and  like  it  very  much,  and  the  next 
night  they  have  gone  somewhere  else.  It  is  the  London 
disposition  for  change. 

4561.  Is  that  due  to  the  parents  shifting  about  ? — 
Well  if  they  make  wages,  a  good  many  of  them  go  to 
^Jusie  Halls. 

4562.  They  want  a  change  for  their  mind  and  body  ? — 

4563.  Do  you  consider  any  great  moral  change  has 
been  effected  as  the  result  of  this  club.  Does  it  cultivate 
habits  of  application  and  materially  assist  to  make  the  lads 
better  citizens  at  the  end  of  the  course  ? — Certainly,  there 
is  not  a  doubt  ftbwt  it,  They  improve  in  their  deport^ 
ment  and  in  their  energy. 

4564.  Does  it  develop  character  as  well  as  physique  ?— 
Yes.    Their  whole  character  is  quite  changed. 

4565.  And  do  they  become  self-respecting  ?— Absolutely, 
and  the  language  improves  in  the  club.  I  can  only  speak 
of  the  club  itself.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  language 
in  the  club.    Tho  members  check  it  themselves. 

4566.  Wlien  these  juvenile  boxers  get  outside,  does 
not  it  lead  them  to  be  rather  dangerous  ?— No,  they  are 
less  dangerous  than  before.  They  would  not  care  to 
fight  unless  they  found  a  man  who  could  defend  himself. 

4567.  It  inspires  them  with  a  certain  amount  of 
chivalry  then  ? — Yes. 

4568.  Do  you  take  any  trouble  to  keep  in  touch  with 
these  people,  or  do  they  report  themselves  ?— I  do.  I 
have  known  a  lot  of  them  for  years. 

4569.  Do  many  of  them  enUst  ?— Yes.  That  is  one 
of  the  thmgs  I  have  noticed  most,  that  as  they  improve 
the  men  have  gone  into  the  army  when  they  have  lost 
employment. 

4570.  It  is  not  their  first  idea  ?— No.  It  is  on  the  loss 
of  employment  they  turn  to  the  army.  One  reason  of  that 
is  very  clear,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out.    In  the  army,  what 


is  a  great  terror  to  the  recruit  is  the  gymnastic  training— 
they  are  frightened  of 't ;  when  they  have  had  a  certain 
amount  of  training  in  our  Club  they  do  cot  fear  it  at  all. 
We  always  find  that  they  pass  the  test  quite  easilj'. 

4571.  A  great  many  of  the  idlers  who  go  to  the  recruiting 
sergeant,  would  shrink  from  any  physical  training,  I 
suppose  ? — They  would.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  these  men 
would  go  into  the  army  if  they  did  not  hke  the  idea  of  it. 
I  think  a  London  boy  is  always  sharp  and  considers  before 
doing  anything. 

4572.  You  mean  he  looks  before  he  I'^aps  ? — I  am  sure 
of  it. 

4573.  Unless  he  is  led  to  it  through  sheer  desperation  ? 
— Yes.  But  I  have  known  men  leave  very  good  situations 
to  go  into  the  army. 

4574.  Do  you  think  that  the  improved  conditions  of 
military  service  are  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  mihtary 
instincts  of  this  class  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  reafise 
that  the  conditions  have  improved.  I  have  noticed  mea 
going  into  the  army. 

4575.  The  children  are  not  from  parents  who  live  by 
casual  labour  ? — Some  are.  I  have  a  great  many  of  the 
lower  labouring  class,  belonging  to  the  boxing  element 
entirely. 

4576.  They  may  be  the  children  of  casual  labourers  ? — 
Some  may  be.  The  better  element,  the  gymnastic  ele- 
ment, belongs  to  the  respectable  working  class,  and  they 
live  under  quite  different  conditions. 

4577.  Do  they  object  to  associate  with  the  rougher 
class  ? — No,  that  is  very  striking.  You  can  see  very 
little  of  that  kind  of  thing.  But  we  bring  them  up 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  improve  their  fellows,  and 
that  has  been  a  great  idea  throughout,  and  these  boys  en- 
courage that  sort  of  thing.  I  only  started  \vith  the  rougher 
element,  and  I  have  always  stuck  to  it,  that  they  must 
form  a  part  of  the  club. 

4579.  {Colonel  Fox.)  You  say  that  these  ragamuffins: 
are  afraid  of  the  ordeal  in  the  way  of  gymnastics  in  the- 
army  ? — So  I  am  told. 

4580.  You  consider  that  your  gymnastics  give  them* 
more  confidence  in  going  up  for  enUstment  ? — Yes,  I  do.. 

4581.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  new  to  me  that  these  hojs 
are  afraid  of  the  terrible  ordeal  of  gymnastic  training  ? — 
Yes,  they  do  not  hke  the  idea  of  it  very  much. 

4582.  Because  it  is  very  popular  to-day  at  the  depot, 
and  they  prefer  it  to  any  kind  of  drill  ? — They  used  to 
fear  it,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

4583.  And  these  gymnastic  exercises  take  out  of  their 
minds  the  fear  of  the  ordeal  they  imagine  they  have  to. 
go  through  ? — That  is  so. 

4584.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  something  of  the; 
Church  Army  Labour  Homag  ?— Yes,  I  do,  one  particularly 
for  youths. 

4585t  Is  that  in  the  same  part  of  London  ? — In  Notting 
Hill. 

4586.  On  what  system  do  they  deal  with  lads  and 
yoimg  people  there  ?— On  the  gymnastic  system. 

4587.  They  are  supposed,  are  they  not,  to  get  hold  of 
boys  that  have  left  school  ?— The  boys  they  get 
hold  of  are  chiefly  first  offenders  and  vagrants,  and  desti- 
tute boys  of  the  -^ry  lowest  class. 

4588.  Have  you  seen  their  system  in  operation  ?— Oh, 
yes.  I  know  the  labour  they  do  is  very  monotonous.  It 
is  principally  wood  chopping  and  laundry  work.  Their 
hfe  is  very  monotonous,  so  I  suggested  a  gymnasium 
and  started  it,  and  gotahttle  help  outside,  and  I  have  got 
as  an  instructor  one  of  the  leading  members  of  my  club 
as  a  volunteer,  and  he  has  instructed  them  ever  since  it 
began. 

4589.  I  suppose  physically  those  boys  are  even  worse 
than  the  material  you  handle  in  your  club  ?— Physically 
I  do  not  think  they  are  very  much  inferior,  but  as  regards 
mental  dulhiess  and  independence  of  manner,  and  certainly 
expression  of  faces,  they  are  very  inferior.  I  notice  a  great 
difference. 

4590.  Are  they  what  you  call  defective  mentally  to  any 
extent  ?— On  the  whole  they  are.  I  should  call  many 
almost  mentally  deficient.  That  is  the  reason  of  their  want 
of  success  in  hfe. 
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4591.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  that 
depressed  condition  is  due  to  ?  Is  it  hereditary  causes, 
or  what  is  it  due  to  ? — I  do  not  know  their  antecedents 
suflSciently,  and  therefore  I  could  not  say. 

4592.  Do  you  think  from  what  you  know  that  alcohol 
has  much  to  say  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  physique 
of  these  boys  ? — I  have  not  any  doubt  about  it. 

4593.  You  would  attribute  it  to  that  from  what  you 
have  seen  ? — I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  that.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  That  really  is  the 
chief  cause.  When  I  mentioned  food  I  did  not  mention 
drink,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  are  affected  by  that. 
Throughout  childhood  they  are  subject  to  its  influence. 
The  whole  atmosphere  reeks  of  drink.  Drink  makes 
them  very  deficient  in  physique,  and  that  is  where  the 
gymnastic  exercises  tell  more  than  anything. 

4594.  You  mean  in  diminishing  the  taste  for  drink  ? — 
Yes,  ihe  taste  for  drink,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  be  a  good  gymnast  and  athlete  if  he  drinks,  and  they  know 
it.  It  is  an  obstacle  to  attaining  proficiency  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  that  is  one  reason  that  I  am  enthusiastic 
about  gymnastic  training. 

4595.  How  long  does  it  take  to  diminish  the  taste  for 
drink  ? — If  they  do  gymnastics  they  drop  it.  If  I  lose  a 
member  it  is  simply  because  the  member  has  taken  to 
drink,  not  necessarily  to  any  extent,  but  he  finds  that  his 
muscles  and  powers  for  gymnastics  are  gone,  and  he  dis- 
appears. 

4596.  Do  many  of  those  men  who  come  tmder  your 
influence  fall  out  of  the  ranks  and  go  to  the  bad — about 
what  percentage  ? — A  great  many  disappear.  Whether 
they  go  to  the  bad  one  has  to  guess. 

4597.  In  many  cases  the  tendencies  of  early  youth  are 
too  strong  ? — Yes,  but  on  the  whole  we  keep  them  in 
touch,  and  a  good  many  of  them  we  know.  I  do  not 
think  on  the  whole  that  many  go  to  the  bad,  that  is,  youths 
belonging  to  the  club.  They  cling  to  and  occasionally 
visit  the  club,  but  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  all  right. 

4598.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  those  agencies  are  the 
best  means  by  which  superior  influences  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  young  between  school  age  and  adolescence  ? 
— Yes,  certainly.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  in  the  older 
working  boys,  who  have  never  done  anything  of  the  sort 
before  ;  they  shrink  very  much  to  expose  their  weakness 
and  ignorance,  and  therefore  hesitate  to  take  to  gymnas- 
tics. I  find  if  they  have  done  something  of  the  sort  as 
boys,  which  is,  of  course,  rare,  and  if  they  have  had  any 
training  in  school  they  would  take  it  up  much  more  readily. 

4599.  You  consider  that  there  should  be  much  more 
help  given  in  the  future  towards  bringing  to  bear  a  con- 
secutive system  of  gymnastic  training  in  schools,  and 
you  think  it  would  introduce  a  great  improvement  ? — It 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  us. 

4600.  The  standing  difficulty  is  the  funds,  I  suppose, 
and  the  question  of  getting  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  ? — Entirely. 

4601.  And  that  is  the  obstacle  to  its  expansion  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  whole  obstacle.  I  cannot  get  anj'body 
to  work  regularly,  and  never  will. 

4602.  Would  you  suggest  a  State  subvention — would 
that  be  useful  if  the  club  could  be  carried  on,  as  an 
evening  continuation  school  of  a  physical  type,  for  in- 
stance ? — Yes.  They  would  take  it  up,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  what  is  given  in  evening  continuation  schools 
of  the  mental  type  might  be  co-operated  with. 

4603.  They  do  introduce  gymnastics,  you  know  ? — I 
believe  they  do. 

4604.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have 
schools  of  gj'mnastics  ? — Not  the  least. 

4605.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  upon  this 
point '! — May  I  say  a  word  about  deportment,  because 
I  hold  that  those  who  are  training  are  absolutely  dif- 
ferent in  their  ordinary  deportment  to  the  others ; 
they  throw  out  their  chests  naturally,  and  hold  their 
heads  up. 

4606.  Do  they  breathe  through  their  noses  ? — We  do  not 
teach  them  that.  We  notice  a  great  improvement  in 
their  manners.  When  they  first  arrive  at  the  club  they 
push  past  one,  but  very  soon  they  never  think  of  passing 
one  without  shaking  hands  or  smiling,  and  they  are  quite 


different  very  soon.     That  improvement   in  manners,  Mra, 

of  course,  lasts ;  and  their  appearance  changes.  You   

may  say  that  it  is  not  due  necessarily  to  gymnastics,  but 
I  think  that  that  change  in  their  deportment  improves 
their  manners,  and  it  must  follow  that  it  is  from  the  gym- 
nastics. 

4607.  (3Ir.  Lindsell.)    The  work  which  you  carry  on  in 
your  club  is  entirelj''  gratuitous  ? — No. 

4608.  You  make  no  sort  of  charge,  do  you  ? — Yes  ; 
every  member  pays  a  penny  a  week.  Of  course,  that  does 
not  cover  expenses,  but  it  is  good  for  their  self-respect,  and 
they  appreciate  i'v  more  for  paying. 

4609.  Have  you  noticed  in  the  course  of  your  experi- 
ence any  improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the  young 
men  who  come  under  your  guidance  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
have  noticed  any  special  change.  I  very  seldom  hear  of 
them  being  ill  at  all— very  rarely. 

4610.  That  would  scarcely  come  about  unless  their 
health  were  fairly  good  ? — I  should  hear  about  them  if  tbeir 
health  was  bad,  and  then  I  should  go  round  to  visit 
them.  But  on  the  whole  they  do  keep  well ;  whether  it 
is  due  to  training  I  cannot  say. 

4611.  In  the  course  of  the  work  among  people  of  this 
class,  do  you  make  a  practice  of  visiting  the  families  of 
those  who  come  to  you  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  go  unless  a  boy  is 
ill,  or  has  hurt  himself,  and  then  I  go  at  once.  I  do  not  go 
regularly  round  to  families — I  have  not  time. 

4612.  Have  you  lady  assistants  to  help  you  ? — No,  I 
have  never  had  any  help  at  all.  One  man  volunteered  to 
help,  but  he  left  directly  he  found  that  it  was  not  entirely 
religious. 

4613.  (Chairman.)  Was  he  a  clergyman? — No,  I  do 
not  remember  where  he  sprung  from,  but  I  did  all  that 
I  could  to  keep  him,  as  he  might  have  done  excellent 
work. 

4614-15.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Have  you  any  assistance 
from  the  municipal  authorities  ? — The  only  thing  we  have 
is  this  ;  we  pay  rent  for  our  room,  it  is  a  mission  hall 
belonging  to  the  parish. 

4616.  Have  the  municipal  authorities  established  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  swimming  baths  ? — I  believe  they 
have  in  Marylebone  ;  there  is  a  large  bath,  I  believe,  be- 
longing to  the  municipality.  They  have  a  very  large 
gymnasium.  I  do  not  know  on  what  principle  it  is 
carried  on. 

4617.  Do  you  know  whether  the  establishments  are 
free  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  my  men  go  in  and 
compete  in  their  competitions  and  win  a  good  many  of 
their  medals. 

4618.  Would  you  attach  great  importance  to  the 
facihties  for  swimming  on  a  large  scale  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  swimming  is  very  important  in  the  summer.  It  is 
almost  the  only  thing  they  can  do  in  the  athletic  way  in 
London.  I  have  got  a  list  of  the  trades  that  these  people 
pursue,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it.  {Handing  in  the 
same). 

4619.  {Chairman.)  Tliose  are  the  trades  of  the  parents  ? 
No,  the  actual  members.  I  have  very  few  boys  ;  they 
are  all  in  work,  they  are  all  of  working  age. 

4620.  What  is  the  average  age  ? — About  twenty. 

4621.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Speaking  generally,  do  the  boys 
that  come  to  you  belong  to  any  particular  grade  or  occiipa- 
tion  ? — Half  of  them  belong  to  the  labour  grade,  and  the 
other  half  more  to  shops;  we  have  a  few  van-guards,  and 
railwaymen  and  postmen ;  in  fact  every  occupation.  I 
cannot  say  anything  specially.  We  have  a  fair  number 
of  costers.  But  that  Hst  is  representative  of  all  the 
trades. 

4622.  And  I  suppose  a  great  many  are  of  no  trade  at 
all  ? — We  have  generally  a  few  of  the  vmemployed,  but 
not  very  many,  because  they  cannot  pay  their  penny. 
A  well  known  member  out  of  work  is  sometimes  a  little 
in  arrear  with  his  subscription. 

4623.  Do  the  unemployed,  when  they  come  to  you,  if 
they  ever  come  to  you,  remain  as  long  as  those  who  follow 
any  particular  trade  ? — No,  certainly  not,  they  get  tired 
of  it. 

4624.  They  are  not  satisfactory  candidates  ? — No, 
they  are  not.    Of  course,  we  lose  more  owing  to  the  early 
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Mrs.'Bagot.  marriages  of  these  boys,  and  another  reason  is  the  walk- 

 ing  out.    We  lose  a  fearful  number  because  they  walk 

out  at  a  very  early  age. 

4625-6.  What  do  you  mean  ? — They  walk  out  with  their 
young  ladies. 

4627.  And  they  neglect  the  club  ?— Yes. 

4628.  Are  you  aware  that  the  age  at  which  these  j'oung 
men  marry  is  much  later  than  it  was  some  years  ago  ? — 
I  should  think  that  it  was  not.  Our  average  age  is  from 
twenty  to  twenty-three  for  marrying,  that  is  not  very 
young  for  them. 

4629.  That  is  very  high  ? — Yes  :  I  have  to  judge  of  this 
by  my  club  chiefly  ;  but  I  should  say  on  the  whole  they 
represent  the  lower  class  and  that  is  a  fair  age,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-three.  They  marry  on  nothing,  you 
know. 

4630.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Where  is  this  club  ?— At  lisson 
Grove. 

4631.  Is  that  in  Marylebone  ? — Yes. 

4632.  Have  you  any  downward  limit  of  age  ? — We 
should  not  have  any  under  fifteen. 

4633.  And  that  is  out  of  the  school  age  ? — ^Yes ;  we 
usod  to  have  school  boys. 

4634.  Have  you  any  in  employment,  if  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  employment  ? — Yes.  We  have  not  room 
in  our  quarters,  which  are  limited,  there  is  such  a  demand 
now,  and  we  keep  the  small  ones  out.  We  used  to  take 
them,  but  now  they  are  all  working-men  that  we  have. 

4635.  And  the  social  grade  spreads  over  a  very  large 
area,  some  earning  very  good  wages,  and  some  only 
casual  workers  ? — Some  are  only  casual  workers,  perhaps 
^they  get  a  day  or  two's  work  in  the  week. 

-  4636.  You  do  not  find  any  diflSculty  in  getting  the 
different  classes  to  amalgamate  ?— No,  I  have  not  allowed 
"  class  distinction  "  to  operate — it  is  understood. 

4637.  (Mr.  Legge.)  I  take  it  that  this  club  is  mainly 
composed  of  youths  from  the  unskilled  labour  class  rather 
than  the  skilled  ? — Yes,  chiefly,  I  should  say ;  there  are 
some  skilled. 

4638.  Most  of  them  are  not  what  one  calls  skilled, 
though  some  of  them  are  ? — Some  of  them  are,  some  of 
.  them  are  postmen  and  van-men. 

4639.  Those  are  not  skilled  labourers  in  the  sense  that 
a  fitter  is,  or  a  man  in  railway  works^? — No.  This  gives 
you  an  idea  of  the  men  who  come  under  the  training. 

4640.  At  what  age  do  you  get  them  to  come  into  the  club 
Never  before  fifteen. 

4641.  So  that  when  you  get  them  they  are  a  sort  of 
•  survival  of  the  fittest,  probably,  physically  ? — Yes. 

4642.  And  therefore  you  cannot  throw  much  light  upon 
the  problem  which  has  shown  itself  as  important  to  us, 
whether  gymnastics  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  of  any  use  in 
developing  a  poorly  nourished  class. 

4643.  {Chairman.)  But  I  understood  you  to  say  they 
were  most  poorly  nourished  ? — Yes. 

4644.  {Mr.  Legge.)  If  they  come  to  you  at  fifteen  and 
they  are  fit  to  go  through  gymnastics,  they  are  a  survival 
of  the  fittest  of  their  class,  are  they  not  ? — But  a  certain 
proportion  do  not  take  to  gymnastics — they  are  not  fit 
to  do  it. 

4645.  What  food  do  you  provide  at  the  club  ? — None — 
we  have  not  room. 

4646.  They  cannot  get,  say,  a  basin  of  soup  or  a  cup  of 
coffee  ? — Well,  that  I  hope  to  do  for  them  in  time  if  I 
enlarge  the  club. 

4647.  You  could  not  run  a  stall  in  connection  with  it 
in  the  street  outside  ? — If  they  need  food  there  are  so  many 
shops  all  round  that  they  can  run  out  and  get  it. 

4648.  Is  this  an  independent  club,  or  is  it  associated 
Tvith  any  other  ? — No,  We  are  not  associated  with  any 
others — we  have  been  lately  asked  to  join  with  the 
Athletic  National  Society. 

4649.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Twentieth 
Century  I^eague  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

4650.  Have  you  had  no  communication  with  them  ? — 
No. 

4651.  But  that  was  started  two  or  three  years  ago  with 


a  very  flourishing  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  with 
all  sorts  of  people  on  the  platform,  and  its  object  is 
to  harmonise  all  such  efforts  as  yours,  and  to  assist 
them  ? — Yes. 

4652.  And  not  to  interfere  with  their  independence, 
but  to  give  them  the  weight  and  influence  that  is  gained 
by  combination  ? — I  do  not  know  of  it. 

4653.  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  it  ? — No. 

4654.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Those  boys  are  not  exactly 
the  very  lowest  Hooligan  class. — Some  of  them  are,  many 
of  the  boxing  element  are  pure  Hooligans. 

4655.  I  should  have  thought  from  that  list  that  you 
have  handed  in  that  they  are  hardly  the  pure  Hooligans? — 
We  have  some  good  specimens  of  Hooligans. 

4656.  How  do  you  manage  your  instruction  ? — I  pay 
an  instructor  a  sum  weekly.  He  is  well  paid ;  I  caimot 
get  an  instructor  under  6s.  a  night,  and  these  boys  very 
often  turn  into  instructors  themselves.  I  find  they 
always  turn  their  knowledge  to  account  afterwards. 

4657.  Does  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  help  you  at  all  ? 
— The  Clergyman  looks  in  now  and  again,  but  up  to  quite 
lately  we  never  used  to  see  him. 

4658.  You  have  not  assistants  ? — I  have  no  assistant 
except  the  working-man  secretary,  who  is  invaluable. 

4659.  Do  you  find  that  those  very  yoimg  ones  come  in 
smoking  much  ? — A  great  deal,  but  not  much  during 
practice — practically  none. 

4660.  Have  you  noticed  anything  of  the  effects  of 
smoking  in  youth  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  have.  I  know 
the  little  tiny  boys  smoke,  in  fact  everybody  is  smoking. 

4661.  Do  they  think  that  smoking  affects  their  capa- 
bilities in  gymnastic  work  ? — I  find  on  the  whole  the 

loafers  who  hang  around  are  the  ones  who  smoke,  while 
those  who  do  gymnastics  smoke  less. 

4662.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  allow  smoking  in  the 
club  room  ? — To  a  certain  extent. 

4663.  You  do  not  forbid  it  ? — I  think  there  is  a  rule 
which  forbids  it  during  practice,  but  I  am  not  quite 
certain, 

4664.  Those  who  are  not  taking  part  in  the  perform* 

ance  may  smoke  if  they  like  ? — Yes. 

4665.  I  suppose  your  numbers  vary  from  time  to  time  ? 
— Yes,  about  eighty  is  the  average. 

4666.  From  the  very  lowest  to  the  fairly  respectable, 
you  have  them,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  because  we  have  a  very 
wide  division  between  the  gymnastic  element  and  the 
boxers.  We  encourage  everybody  to  take  up  gymnastics, 
but  the  lower  in  caUbre  they  are,  the  less  they  are 
inchned. 

4667.  What  proportion  of  them  would  belong  to  the 
boxer  class  of  society  ;  would  you  say  a  quarter  ? — No. 

4668.  Would  you  say  one-tenth  ? — Nearly  half. 

4669.  You  described  the  condition  in  which  people  in 
the  district  live  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  difficulty  from  living 
in  one  room  and  their  getting  insufficient  sleep  ? — Yes. 

4670.  And  their  food  is  also  very  unsatisfactory  ? — Very 
unsatisfactory. 

4671.  The  lower  class  which  you  have,  do  they  live 
under  those  conditions  of  insufficient  sleep  and  bad  food  ? 
— The  lower  class  do. 

4672.  Then  you  said  that  they  improved  ? — Yes. 

4673.  Does  that  apply  to  the  lower  class  also  ? — I 
think  that  it  applies  to  the  boxing  lower  class. 

4674.  Not  the  physique  ? — Perhaps  it  does  to  a  little 
extent,  but  it  is  more  marked  in  the  gjTnnastio  work,  you 
actually  see  their  physique  develop. 

4675.  There  is  no  change  in  the  manner  of  living  or 
the  character  of  the  food  they  get  ? — No. 

4676.  Most  of  those  lads,  apparently,  are  occupied  all 
day  in  fairly  heavy  w  ork  ? — Yes. 

4677.  How  often  is  the  place  open  ? — Twice  a  week. 

4678.  And  they  come  on  evenings  of  their  own  choice  ? 
— It  is  only  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  We  could 
only  get  the  room  for  those  days. 
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4679.  And  they  must  come  on  those  two  days  in  the 
week,  or  not  at  all  ? — Yes. 

4680.  After  a  long  day's  work  do  you  find  that  there  is 
any  reluctance  to  come  ? — In  some  cases  there  is.  It  does 
a  little  depend  upon  the  work.  But  still  there  are  a  great 
many  who  are  at  very  hard  work  and  they  are  very  keen 
upon  it.  I  notice  the  ones  working  in  a  bad  atmosphere, 
and  in  restricted  surroundings  find  it  a  great  relief  to 
come  and  take  these  exercises.  They  seem  to  have  a 
longing  for  it,  but  the  ones  running  about,  Hke  railway 
men,  are  not  so  keen  on  the  exercises — they  are  tired. 

4681.  The  other  people  are  not  so  tired,  the  people  in 
bad  atmosphere  ? — No,  those  in  restricted  surroundings 
and  bad  atmosphere,  I  notice,  are  keen  at  gymnastics. 

4682.  Are  they  equally  fit — they  may  have  a  great 
desire  to  do  gymnastics  and  yet  not  be  in  a  condition  owing 
to  the  bad  atmosphere  they  have  been  working  in  ? — 1  can- 
not say  that  I  have  noticed  it. 

4683.  I  suppose  that  most  of  them  have  been  through 
denominational  or  Board  Schools  before  they  come  to 
you  ? — Yes. 

4684.  Of  course,  for  a  good  many  years  in  London  scliools 
there  has  been  no  gymnastics  but  drill  and  physical  exer 
cises,  and  that  has  been  a  systematic  part  of  the  course 
in  every  Board  School.    You  know  that  ? — Ves. 

4685.  You  have  not  noticed  the  effect  of  that  on  your 
members  when  they  joined  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  has 
had  a  very  marked  result. 

4686.  There  must  be  a  little  interval  between  the  time 
they  leave  school,  and  the  time  when  they  come  to  you  ?— 
That  is  quite  true.  Of  course,  when  they  do  give  up  any 
exercises  they  quickly  fall  back.  1  notice  it  in  the  summer 
months. 

4687.  I>S)  not  you  think  club  work  is  specially  wanted 
in  the  yownger  lads,  younger  than  you  are  speaking  of,  in 
the  interval  between  their  leaving  school  and  getting  such 
employment  as  most  of  them  have  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  it 
is  needed. 

46S8.  But  you  carmot  get  them  ? — I  do  not  say  that  I  can- 
not get  them.  I  do  not  try.  I  have  no  room,  I  must 
deal  with  the  older  ones  first, 

4689.  You  may  have  a  greater  difficulty  in  getting  them 
ait  that  age  in  that  case  ? — I  think  it  would  be  so.  Quite 
mine  years  ago  I  did  take  the  small  boys,  chiefly,  and  I  used 
mot  to  have  organised  gymnastics  but  games  for  them. 

4690.  Can  you  give  us  any  special  reason  for  those  boya 
being  disinchned  to  come  to  you  ?  Is  it  their  sense  of 
relief  from  being  at  school  ? — Yes. 

4691.  They  want  to  feel  that  they  are  free  from  restraint 
for  a  period,  is  not  that  it  ? — Yes. 

4692.  They  want  to  have  a  sort  of  fling  ? — Well,  they 
won't  stay  long  at  anything. 

4693.  There  is  no  religious  association  connected  with 
this  club  ?— It  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  church. 

4694.  But  there  is  no  service  in  connection  with  it  ? — 
Well,  they  have  got  a  new  clergyman  and  he  has  been 
trying  to  get  round  the  men  to  go. 

4695.  Do  you  think  that  that  will  have  a  good  efl'ect,  the 
clergyman  to  induce  them  to  go  to  the  services  ? — For 
the  most  part  they  do  riot  like  it ;  they  are  mostly  rather 
irreligious,  and  they  Object  to  it.  He  has  tried,  I  know, 
but  it  is  very  hard  work.  At  least  he  could  not  get  any- 
thing-from  them,  and  they  laughed  at  every  eflort  he 
made.  1  asked  them  to  go  to  church,  but  I  have  not 
heard  that  they  ever  went. 

4696.  I  was  wondering  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the 
mere  fact  of  endeavouring  to  get  them  to  church,  or  to  put 
these  views  before  them  would  not  rather  deter  men  from 
joining  the  club  ? — I  think  it  might. 

4G97.  (Colonel  Fox.)  In  connection  with  that  remark 
you  made  as  to  the  good  efliect  upon  the  boj's  that  these 
gymnastics  have,  does  it  give  them  a  more  manly  spirit 
and  habits  of  cleanliness  ;  and  if  so,  might  not  you 
look  upon  that  as  a  step  towards  religion  ? — Yes,  I  do  ; 
it  i  mproves  their  standards. 

4698.  In  fact,  it  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge? — I 
am  certain  of  it.  I  will  say  as  far  as  the  actual  church  work 
is  concerned,  that  some  of  our  older  members  who  have 
grown  up,  and  raised  themselves,  do  belong  to  this  church. 
The  time  I  first  get  them  is  at  their  very  lowest  state. 


4699.  If  you  tried  to  rush  them  into  what  is  commonly 
called  religion,  do  you  think  it  would  have  a  very  bad  effect 
the  change  being  too  sudden  for  them  ? — It  woald  be  too 
sudden  for  them  certainly. 

4700.  As  regards  boxing,  you  were  saying  that  instead 
of  causing  them  to  be  quarrelsome,  it  rather  makes  them 
less  pugnacious  ? — Very  much  so. 

4701.  Because  it  inculcates  a  spirit  of  manliness  and 
self-control — a  manly  spirit  ? — Yes,  the  best  boxer  is  the 
man  who  is  most  calm  and  collected  under  attack 

4702.  As  to  those  instructors,  what  are  they.  Are  they 
mihtary  men  or  civilians  ? — We  had  military  men  to  start 
with,  and  now  we  have  civilians  who  teach  us  gymnastics 
under  the  German  gymnastic  system.  I  believe  it  is  more 
elastic  than  the  army  system,  and  they  like  it  better. 
There  is  more  variety  in  it,  and  we  have  to  humour  our 
men,  and  have  constant  change  for  them. 

4703.  Was  he  an  old-fashioned  drill  sergeant,  or  a  gym- 
nastic instructor,  the  man  you  got  from  the  army  ? — One 
was  a  gymnastic  instructor,  I  have  always  been  in  favour 
of  gymnastic  instructors. 

4704.  Because  I  must  tell  you  that  they  vary  very  mucli, 
the  modern  gymnastic  instructor  would  have  given  them 
very  great  variety  ;  the  older  instructor  would  have  been 
rather  monotonous  in  his  training  ? — I  tried  to  get  a  drill 
sergeant  for  the  young  ones,  and  that  is  what  we  saw ;  they 
found  drilling  irksome. 

4705.  The  old-fashion  sergeant  with  Peninsular  ideas 
does  not  go  down  with  the  boys  ? — No,  he  does  not. 

4706.  We  have  heard  from  a  witness  that  some  of  the 
older  boys  become,  eventually,  instructors  themselves  ? — 
Yes.    I  have  many  instances  of  this,  ^ 

4707.  Do  not  you  think  if  we  had  some  kind  of  c^QjlffaP;' 
school  in  London,  where  these  young  men  with  a  ssJibural 
aptitude  for  training  or  athleticism  could  go  and  be^soperly  - 
trained  at  a  very  small  fee  that  it  would  have  a  wy  good  ' 
effect  amongst  the  young  men,  not  only  in  «w?ouraging 
the  promising  ones  to  become  instructors,  but  to  get  them 
at  a  very  much  lower  charge  ? — I  do,  indeed. 

4708.  You  think  that  is  badly  wanted  ?— Yes.    It  is 
an  absurd  price  to  have  to  pay  6s.  a  night  for  an  iiistructor. , 
You  ought  to  get  them  for  much  less.  ^ 

4709.  Many  of  your  young  men  properly  trained  could  do 
the  work  at  a  very  low  charge.  Many  of  them  would  be 
glad  to  take  Is.  per  night  ?— Wby,  certainly.  It  would 
mean  a  lot  to  them  in  addition  to  their  work. 

4710.  I  forget  what  the  average  age  is  of  your  young 
men  ? — From  sixteen  to  twenty-two. 

4711.  You  do  not  get  the  messenger  boys  or  telegraph- 
boys  ? — A  few  telegraph  boys. 

4712.  They  are  generally  working-men.  They  are 
working-men  who  get  short  jobs.  Do  you  think  they  come 
to  your  club  to  improve  their  physique,  or  simply  for  the 
sake  of  amusement  ?— I  think,  on  the  whole,  amusement 
is  their  idea.  I  have  known  some  go  absolutely  to  improve 
their  physique.  For  instance,  I  had  one  man  who  had  tried  : 
to  get  into  the  Police  Force,  and  he  was  two  inches  too  narrow 
in  the  chest,  and  he  worked  for  a  month  until  he  got  the 
right  size.  Whether  he  was  accepted  or  not  I  have  not 
heard,  but  he  certainly  broadened  out  tremendously. 

4713.  Have  you  thought  that  the  habit  of  drink  amongst 
those  young  men  is  caused  by  the  natural  habit  of  loafing, 
especially  about  the  public  houses  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is 
so. 

4714.  They  are  badly  fed,  and  they  have  a  craving  for 
something  ? — They  want  a  stimulant. 

4715.  To  buck  them  up  as  they  call  it  ? — Yes.  "  i 

4716;  Then  you  gnd  gymnastics  help  to   put  them 
into  a  more  healthy  condition  ? — Of  course. 

4717.  And  they  rather  aid  to  diminish  the  wear  and  tear, 
and  they  get  to  know  that  drink  is  bad  for  them  ?— 
Certainly,  they  find  out  what  makes  them  strong.  The 
thing  is  to  make  them  stronger,  and  then  they  do  not  rely 
upon  the  stimulant  for  their  weary  bodies  and  nerves. 

4718.  They  want  food  rather  than  drink  ? — They  do. 

4719.  {Chairman.)  You  know  something  of  rural  lads. 
Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  physique  of  lads  of  the  rural 
districts  of  this  age  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  town 
lads  ?— Yes. 


Mrs:  Bagot. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


ilr<t.  Bagot.      4720.  In  every  respect  ? — Yes,  some  are  short,  but  all 
 are  broader. 

4721.  In  your  part  is  the  child  of  a  big  race  to  start  with? 
— On  the  whole  I  think  it  is. 

4722.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  central  associations, 
would  you  have  any  objections  to  being  co-ordinated 
with  some  organisation  ? — Not  in  the  least  if  they  would 
let  us  carry  out  our  own  methods. 

4723.  You  have  no  jealousy  about  them  ? — No,  Lut 
we  have  never  been  sought  out. 

4724.  If  they  took  the  matter  in  hand  with  the  view 
to   promoting  local  clubs  and   bringing  them   up  to 


some  standard  of  excellence,  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
them  ? — Yes,  if  they  were  not  too  rigid  in  their  methods. 

4725.  And  that  would  attract  public  sympathy  to  them 
and  make  it  easier  perhaps  to  get  funds  ? — Yes. 

4726.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  I  suppose  the  value  of  these 
?lubs  depends  very  largely  upon  the  attendance  being 
voluntary  ? — Entirely. 

4727.  It  would  not  do  ;  it  would  be  no  use.  in  fact» 
to  try  to  compel  attendance  ? — It  would  absolutely  fail  ; 
that  is  the  whole  key  to  our  success,  that  there  is  no 
compulsion. 


Mr.  Ralph  F.  Neville,  K.C.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr  Neville      4728.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  aspect  of 

J  '  physical  degeneration  first  attracted  your  attention  to  the 

subject  ? — I  practised  what  they  call  locally  in  Liverpool 
for  eight  years,  and  when  I  went  down  I  saw  a  great 
contrast  between  the  operatives  from  manufacturing 
districts  and  men  and  women  coming  from  agricultural 
districts  ;  it  was  very  marked.  -I  was  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  the  former,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
came  across  the  true  Lancashire  race.  The  agricultural 
parts  of  the  county  of  Lancashire  certainly  produce  as 
fine  a  lot  of  men  as  any  county  in  England,  and  the 
contrast  between  them  and  the  men  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  was  most  startling. 

4729.  From  your  observation  would  you  say  that  the 
contrast  is  more  startling  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago  ? — I  could  not  say  that.  I  have  seen  less  of  it  in  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  years. 

4730.  What  do  you  take  then  to  be  the  principal 
causes  of  this  great  physical  difference  that  you  have 
observed  ? — I  should  think  that  the  main  cause  was  the 
difference  in  the  life.  In  the  one  case  the  people  spend 
the  most  of  their  time  in  the  mills  in  a  damp  atmosphere 
and  under  conditions  probably  not  very  healthy,  although 
they  are  quite  as  healthy  as  they  possibly  can  be  made,  and 
they  come  to  those  mills  from  cottages  which  are  situated 
in  overcrowded  districts  where  the  streets  are  too  close 
together.  Another  reason  is  the  difficulty  of  the 
working  classes,  even  those  who  are  not  poor  people  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  getting  milk  for  the  children.  It  may  not 
be  true  to-day,  but  at  the  time  that  I  knew  more  about 
it  the  children  got  no  milk  at  all. 

4731.  Fresh  air  and  proper  food  are  the  desiderata, 
you  think  ? — Yes. 

4732.  You  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Rees 
of  Salford  ? — I  have  not  met  him. 

4733.  He  was  a  witness  here,  and  he  laid  great  stress 
on  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  from  noxious  vapours, 
and  he  believed  that  had  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  stopping 
the  development  of  the  physique  of  the  poorer  classes 
than  anything  else.  Have  you  heard  that  opinion 
currently  stated  at  all  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
chief  noxious  vapours  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  the 
products  of  combustion,  sulphur  and  carbon. 

4734.  He  stated  that  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  were  entirely  regardless  of  their  obligations 
under  the  law  not  to  emit  noxious  vapours  from  their 
factories,  and  that  the  local  authorities  winked  at  it : 
they  now  and  again  prosecuted,  but  the  fine  was  paid  and 
the  offence  was  repeated,  and  so  on,  the  fine  being  so  very 
small ;  and  he  said  that  it  was  a  habitual  disregard  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  which  might  not  in  themselves 
be  insufficiently  rigorous,  but  he  regarded  the  poor  con- 
dition of  the  urban  classes  in  Lancashire  as  largely  due  to 
this  cause.  What  would  you  say  ? — It  may  be  so,  of  course, 
but  I  should  say  from  ordinary  observation  that  the  smoke 
in  Manchester  is  a  good  deal  less  than  in  London,  and  in 
the  districts  around  Manchester  less  again^  because  to  a 
certain  extent  they  are  spread  about. 

4735.  Is  not  factory  smoke  much  worse  than  household 
smoke  ? — I  cannot  say. 

4736.  There  are  a  great  many  noxious  ingredients  in 
the  factory  smoke,  are  there  not? — It  is  quite  possible,  but 
I  do  not  know  enough  to  give  you  an  answer  to  be  of  any 
value. 

».T*7  What,  from  the  physical  point  of  view,  is  the  most 


desirable  condition  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  people? — The 
most  desirable  condition  is  what  we  cannot  get  for  them, 
and  that  is  open  air  to  work  in,  but  if  we  cannot 
do  that  we  ought  to  try  to  get  them  open  air  when  they 
are  not  at  work  as  long  as  possible. 

4738.  How  do  you  think  that  those  adverse  conditions 
can  be  best  met  ? — The  idea  I  am  in  favour  of,  to  give  an 
example,  is  this.  I  am  associated  with  my  coadjutors  in 
seeing  if  it  is  not  possible  to  organise  what  is  undoubtedly 
progressing,  and  that  is  a  decentralisation  of  manufactures. 
Several  trades  have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  leave 
London  in  the  last  few  years,  notably  the  printing  and  the 
boot  trades. 

4739.  You  think  that  there  are  conditions  favourable  to 
the  redistribution  of  the  industrial  toiler  ? — I  think  so. 
Of  course,  the  position  of  manufacturers  in  great  centres 
in  London  makes  it  difficult  if  they  want  to  enlarge  their 
works,  and  they  would  have  to  do  so  at  very  great  cost. 
And  the  housing  of  their  workpeople  is  a  matter  of  constant 
difiiculty,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conditions  which 
originally  prevailed  in  great  centres  have  been  so  modified 
that  their  true  interests  would  be  to  get  out  of  those 
centres. 

4740.  Are  these  manufacturers  awake  to  their  true 
interests  :  are  they  doing  anything  in  that  direction  ? — 
The  printing  trade  has  gone  out  to  a  very  large  extent. 
The  boot  trade  has  gone  out  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
and  there  has  been  a  distinct  movement  into  the  country 
from  London  during  the  last  few  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
large  towns  such  as  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  of  which, 
notably,  Mr.  Cadbury  and  the  Messrs.  Lever  are  prominent 
examples. 

4741.  But  that  does  not  represent  a  general  tendency  ? 
— No,  there  is  no  t«ndency  outside  our  movement,  as  far 
as  I  know,  to  have  an  organised  exodus.  The  instances  I 
have  referred  to  are  of  individual  manufacturers  who  have 
put  forth  efforts  of  their  own,  and  in  their  own  interests 
have  gone  outside. 

4742.  Do  you  think  that  any  amendment  of  the  law  of 
rating  is  necessary  to  encourage  this  movement.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  if  the  sites  instead  of  the  buildings 
were  rated  that  that  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  removing 
out  of  the  great  centres  of  population  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments from  their  midst  ? — I  have  not  thought  of  that, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  stimulate  the  movement  to 
a  very  great  extent,  because  one  of  the  matters  which 
really  would  induce  manufacturers  to  go  into  the  country 
is  the  low  rates  which  would  be  paid.  That  is,  of  course, 
assuming  the  rating  to  be  on  the  same  principle  as  it  is  at 
present.  You  get  lower  rates  because  the  expense  of 
rural  districts  would  be  small,  and  they  would  not  have  to 
raise  so  much  to  meet  their  expenses. 

4743.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  think  a  scheme  of  the 
sort  you  have  in  view  should  be  organised  ? — I  think  you 
know,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
Garden  City  Association,  and  am  now  chairman  of  the 
first  Garden  City,  Limited,  which  is  a  company  promoted 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  establish  industrial 
settlements  in  the  country.  We  have  now  obtained  a 
site,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  get  a  population.  We 
have  had  a  good  many  applications  at  the  present  time, 
although  we  are  not  ready  to  part  with  our  land  at  present, 
but  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  considerable  number  when  we 
do  start. 

4744.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  going  to  deal  with  the  manu- 
facturer directly,  are  you  going  to  eUminate  the  middle- 
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man  ? — We  are  going  to  act  as  a  Land  Development 
Company  would  do.  Not  to  attempt  to  build,  but  leave 
that  to  private  enterprise,  and  let  the  land  directly  to 
the  manufacturer.  It  may  be  that  the  middleman  may 
creep  in,  that  we  cannot  help.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  we 
cannot  impose  any  condition  of  that  sort,  but  any  manu- 
facturers that  want  to  move  we  desire  to  attract. 

4745.  If  the  middleman  came  in  he  might  reproduce 
some  of  the  evils  you  are  trjring  to  avoid  ? — No,  I  think 
not.  The  main  thing  is  to  put  an  agricultural  belt  round 
the  town  and  to  limit  the  town  to  a  certain  size.  We 
get  our  site  :  a  certain  proportion,  a  due  proportion  to 
build  upon,  but  beyond  that  there  will  be  no  buildings  at 
all.  If  you  want  to  expand  you  must  go  over  the  zone 
and  start  away  from  the  town.  We  think  by  that  means 
the  vitiation  of  the  air  will  be  rendered  impossible. 

4746.  How  will  you  prevent  more  than  a  greater  number 
being  on  that  area  ? — We  must  rely  upon  the  general  law 
for  that.  We  shall  let  our  land  for  cottages  and  stipulate 
how  they  are  to  be  built,  and  we  shall  let  land  for  factories 
on  similar  terms.  So  that  as  far  as  the  buildings  are  con- 
cerned we  can  prevent  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
buildings.  But  with  regard  to  the  overcrowding  of  those 
buildings  we  must  look  to  the  general  law. 

4747.  Until  you  have  organised  a  community  of  your 
own,  you  will  not  be  able  to  apply  those  rules.  You  have 
taken  a  place  near  Hitchin,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  we  are  in 
that  rural  sanitary  district. 

4748.  In  the  course  of  time  it  will  become  a  munici- 
pality imder  your  own  superintendence  and  supervision. 
I  suppose  ? — Our  point  is  that  we  shall  be  always  the 
o^vners  of  the  land,  and,  therefore,  we  can  prevent  building 
except  in  those  parts  which  are  set  out  for  building,  and 
we  can  prevent  alteration  of  the  buildings  so  as  to  increase 
the  density  of  the  population  in  that  sense. 

4749.  You  will  not  be  able  to  make  bye-laws? — -But  we 
can  get  covenants.  We  shall  lease  for  99  or  999  years,  and 
the  lease  will  be  subject  to  restrictive  covenants,  and  they 
will  last  as  long  as  the  leases  will  last. 

4750.  Will  that  be  practicable? — It  is  done  over  and 
over  again  in  the  case  of  private  development  of  estates 
for  gain ;  of  course,  it  is  very  important  with  a  residential 
estate  that  you  should  have  plenty  of  open  space. 

4751.  But,  in  applying  that  to  the  poorer  class,  is  it 
3D  very  easy? — You  do  not  take  the  covenants  from  the 
poor  people,  but  from  people  who  are  in  possession  of  land, 
and  the  remedy  is  by  injunction.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  damages,  but  to  prevent  the  land  being  appUed  in- 
consistently with  the  covenants.. 

4752.  You  think  that  can  be  done  ? — I  can  speak  of  that 
as  a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  about 
that  at  all. 

4753.  You  would  leave  to  those  living  within  the  zone, 
land  for  tillage  attached  to  every  house  if  practicable  ? — 
Yes,  our  notion  is  that.  Of  course,  it  is  not  absolutely 
fixed  in  the  case  of  the  cottages,  but  it  is  somewhere  from 
six  to  eight  cottages  to  the  acre. 

4754.  Within  the  zone  ? — Yes,  so  that  each  cottage  has 
its  ground.  The  only  thing  to  consider  there  is,  if  we 
wanted  to  have  a  town  of  considerable  population  we  must 
not  struggle  for  too  much  or  we  lose  the  facilities  of  transit 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  But  either  by  way  of  allotments 
within  immediate  reach  of  the  cottages  or  gardens,  we 
mean  them  all  to  have  a  Uttle  bit  of  land  sufficient  to 
interest  them. 

4755.  What  is  the  area  of  this  proposed  scheme  ?— 
3800  acres — a  little  over — -according  to  our  plan  the  build- 
ings cover  about  800  acres. 

4756.  Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  to  let  us  know  what 
are  the  essential  features  of  the  scheme  and  the  advan- 
tages you  expect  to  flow  from  its  adoption  ? — The  essential 
features  are  these  (1)  The  acquirement  of  sites  for  indus- 
trial settlements  at  agricultural  prices  :  (2)  The  scientific 
plarming  of  the  sites  by  experts  :  (3)  The  concerted  migra- 
tion of  population :  (4)  The  limitation  of  the  area  and 
population  of  the  settlements. 

4757.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  "  concerted  migration 
of  population  "  means  ? — Only  this  ;  that  we  do  the  con- 
certing. We  get  applications  and  enquiries  from  manu- 
facturers and  we  act  as  the  organising  company,  and  we 
provide  sidings  and  lay  out  the  land  or  part  of  the  land  for 
factory  sites  and  oflFer  them  to  any  manufacturers.  We 
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think  that  we  can  attract  them  better  than  tnose  who  Mr.  Neville. 

have  nothing  to  offer  except  simply  bare  fields.    We  re-   

lieve  the  prospective  buyers  frofn  a  good  many  expenses. 
I  have  given  you  the  fourth  as  to  limitation  of  the  area 
and  population  of  the  settlements.  Now  we  com'i  to  No. 
.5,  the  maintenance  of  a  belt  of  agricultural  land  around 
them  and  (6)  application  of  the  increments  in  the  value  of 
the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  population. 

4758.  Is  that  after  you  have  taken  the  five  percent.  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  limited  dividend  of  five  per  cent.  Then 
we  come  to  some  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  accrue  from  industrial  settlements  so  crganised. 
1.  Conditions  of  life  for  the  artisan  and  townsman,  con- 
sistent with  soimd  health  for  himself,  his  wife  and  his 
children.  2.  Cheapness,  efficiency  and  sightliness  re- 
sulting from  the  scientific  laying  out  of  the  town  as  a 
whole  from  the  outset.  In  connection  with  this  head 
may  be  grouped  :  (a)  the  supply  of  light,  water,  power  and 
heat ;  (b)  facility  of  transit  and  communication  ;  (c)  dis- 
posal of  sewage.  3.  The  reduction  of  rates,  by  the 
application  of  the  increment  in  the  value  of  the  lands,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 
4.  Bringing  a  market  to  the  farmers  of  the  agricultural 
land,  and  incidentally,  (a)  increasing  the  amount  of  labour 
employed  upon  the  land  by  the  extension  of  small  culture. 
May  I  pause  there  to  say  that  I  attach  an  enormous  deal 
of  importance  to  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  only 
scheme  that  I  have  come  across,  if  it  were  carried  out, 
which  does  offer  a  prospect  of  largely  increasing  the 
amount  of  labour  employed  upon  the  land.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  the  enormous  amount  of  small  produce  im- 
ported into  the  country  at  the  present  time  and  that  is 
largely  in  consequence  of  the  railway  rates,  the  cost  of 
handling  and  the  difficulty  of  gettmg  the  produce  to  the 
market.  If  you  could  distribute  the  population  you 
would  very  largely  increase  s-mall  culture,  and  that  means 
more  hands  on  the  land  than  there  are  at  present. 
(h)  Affording  the  agricultural  labourer  the  advantages 
of  to'svTi  life. 

4759.  Have  you  already  got  in  touch  with  any  manu- 
facturers who  are  likely  to  take  up  this  land  ?— We  have 
got  one  or  two  who  will  certainly  go. 

4760.  Will  you  be  in  a  position  to  arrange  for  their 
removal  ? — In  a  few  months.  We  have  got  our  plans 
out. 

4761.  For  laying  out  this  land  ? — Yes  the  site,  and  we 
are  now  in  negotiation  with  the  railway  to  enable  each 
manufacturer  to  get  a  siding  to  his  own  works. 

4762.  These  three  thousand  acres  are  on  the  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  ? — The  Great  Northern  runs  right  through 
them. 

4763.  So  that  you  have  a  siding  on  either  side  ? — Yes. 

4764.  Are  they  disposed  to  assist  you  ? — Very  much. 
Tliey  have  taken  it  up  wonderfully  and  have  given  us 
every  possible  assistance  and  support. 

4765.  Have  you  seen  Lord  Allerton  ? — I  have  not  seen 
him  but  they  sent  several  of  the  directors  and  a  manager 
to  visit  this  place,  and  thej'  have  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  encourage  and  assist  us. 

4766.  Is  it  from  London  you  invite  the  manufacturer  ?  — 
From  anywhere.  But  London  is  the  place  where  the 
tendency  to  emigrate  is  at  work. 

4767.  What  agency  are  you  employing  to  get  hold  of 
them  ? — Chiefly  through  personal  canvassing.  We  are 
hardly  in  a  position  to  advertise  until  we  are  in  a  position 
to  close  with  the  manufacturer.  What  we  felt  was  that  a 
single  mistake  at  the  outset,  such  as  the  letting  a  piece  of 
land  in  the  wrong  place,  might  injure  immensely  our  whole 
scheme,  and  we  have  determined  to  have  the  whole  thing 
planned  out  in  the  first  instance. 

4768.  Have  you  opened  a  bureau  of  information  ?  — 
We  have  not  worked  it  out  yet.  Of  course,  we  have  got 
things  in  readiness  and  we  shall  have  to  advertise.  The 
Press  have  been  very  good  to  us  and  have  given  us  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  advertisement  free. 

4769.  Of  course,  you  look  to  this  garden  city  scheme 
to  deal  effectually  with  the  problem  of  over-crowding  ? — 
Yes,  the  important  thing  is  to  get  on  the  right  track,  and 
if  you  do  that  to  trust  to  time  to  reap  the  full  advantage 
from  it. 
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Mr.  Neville.      4770.  But,  I  think,  if  you  do  not  mind  going  on,  it  would 

  be  as  well  to  give  us  the  heads  of  your  memorandum 

because  it  is  interestuig  and  will  be  useful  ? — May  I  pro- 
ceed with  the  problem  of  over-crowding  ? 

4771.  Yes. — (a)  The  provision  of  a  minimum  space, 
say  one  tenth  an  acre  for  each  family  ;  (6)  covenants 
against  over-crowding  ;  (f)  provision  of  an  agricultural 
belt  around  the  town  ;  (d)  Reasonable  measures  to  prevent 
smoke— Mond  gas  to  generate  electricity,  etc.  ;  (e)  in  a 
town,  surrounded  by  its  own  agricultural  estate  on  which 
intensive  culture  would  prevail,  fresh  fruit,  vegetables  and 
milk  would  be  cheap  and  abundant. 

4772.  To  whom  do  you  propose  to  let  this  agricultural 
land  in  this  zone.  Would  each  manufacturer  have  a  farm?— ^ 
No.  The  farmers  would  stop,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will 
go  except  by  their  being  chiven  out  by  land  being  wanted 
for  building.  We  have  one  farm  falling  in  in  September, 
and  we  propose  tocut  thatup  intosmallholdings,  if  possible. 
We  have  had  several  applications  for  it. 

4773.  What  size  of  holdings  would  you  have  ? — We 
have  not  worked  it  out  yet. 

4774.  What  character  of  land  is  it.  Is  it  favourable  to 
"petite  culture  "  ? — I  am  not  much  of  an  agriculturalist, 
but  it  is  very  good  land.  We  had  Rider  Haggard  down 
there  the  other  day  and  he  came  down  a  great  sceptic, 
but  went  away  converted,  and  he  said  we  had  made  an 
admirable  bargain  and  it  was  excellent  land.  We  saw  that 
the  conditions  of  working  life  would  be  improved  because 
the  factories  or  workshops  would  occupy  much  larger  sites 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  workers  than  is  at  all  usual 
in  or  near  our  crowded  cities.  There  seems  no  difference 
of  opinion  that  where  land  is  cheap  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturer  to  have  one  storied  buildings,  and  that 
the  tall  factory  is  almost  always  the  result  of  the  dearness 
of  the  land.  Then  each  factory  or  workshop  would  be 
secured  against  interference  with  Ught  and  air  by  neigh- 
bouring factories,  and,  consequently,  the  operatives  being 
housed  near  their  work  would  save  time  and  money  now 
spent  in  going  to  and  from  work,  and  would  not,  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  day,  breathe  the  vitiated  air  of  a 
railway  carriage,  and  they  could  spend  the  time  otherwise 
spent  in  travel  in  their  gardens  or  allotments,  and  thus  add 
to  their  food  supplies. 

4775.  You  think  that  this  scheme  might  be  made 
the  model  for  State  enterprise  ? — That  is  our  idea— 
you  could  not  go  on  indefinitely  with  this  matter  by 
private  enterprise,  it  would  be  impossible  ;  first  of  all, 
because  you  would  not  get  the  sites  at  a  reasonable 
price  again.  We  have  had  enormous  difficulty  ourselves 
in  this  case— but,  the  thing  started,  the  idea  taking 
on,  the  price  would  be  prohibitive — in  other  words,  you 
want  the  Lands  Clauses  ConsoUdation  Act  to  help  you 
ultimately  if  this  is  to  be  as  big  a  thing  as  we  hope  that  it 
will  be. 

4776.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  risk  to  embark 
upon  it  upon  a  large  scale  ? — What  I  propose  would 
not  involve  any  risk  on  the  part  of  the  State,  it  would 
be  simply  the  legalisation  of  the  action  of  private  com- 
panies. 

4777.  You  would  not  go  further  than  that  ? — That  is 
all  1  propose.  It  will  be  worked  in  that  way  much  as 
the  liquor  traffic  is  worked  in  Norway  at  the  present 
time. 

4778.  You  only  want  the  State  for  benevolent  assist- 
ance ? — Yes,  for  benevolent  assistance. 

4779.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Does  the  project  of  the  Garden 
City  Association  bear  any  hkeness  at  all  to  Dr.  Richard- 
son's proposal  for  "  The  City  of  Health  "  ?— Well,  1  do 
not  know  that  it  does,  because  in  his  case  it  was  chiefly 
architectural.  It  was  from  the  point  of  view  of  men 
going  to  build  a  town— our  point  of  view  is  that  of  the 
people  who  are  going  to  lay  out  a  town.  We  shall  not  be 
masters  of  the  building  of  the  town  to  the  extent  that 
you  should  be  in  order  to  carry  out  Dr.  Richardson's 
ideas — I  should  like  to  do  it,  but  you  would  want  many 
millions  of  capital,  and  it  would  be  a  very  much  bigger 
undertaking. 

4780l  You  spoke  just  now  of  your  wish  to  rely  upon 
the  general  law  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  houses 
in  the  area  and  also  of  people  in  the  houses.  Do  you  think 
that  the  general  law  is  at  present  sufficiently  strong  to 


prevent  this,  supposing  it  were  properly  carried  out.  I 
refer  to  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Acts  ? — As  it 
is  carried  out,  certainly  not,  but  if  it  is  not  it  ought 
to  be.  That  is  a  matter  which  I  think  the  general 
law  ought  to  take  in  hand  rather  than  the  individual 
land  owner.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  inconvenient 
for  the  land  owner  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  number 
of  inhabitants — that  is  a  matter  rather  for  the  local 
authority. 

4781.  If  the  locality  does  not  do  it  ? — The  necessary 
limitations  are  applicable  to  the  whole  country.  Beyond 
a  certain  point  overcrowding  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

4782.  The  law  is  strong  enough  if  the  authorities, 
would  put  it  in  force,  is  it  not  ? — Speaking  generally  one 
may  say  that  it  is  not  put  in  force,  and  that  overcrowding 
undoubtedly  under  the  eyes  of  the  law,  does  take  place, 
and  in  the  country  almost  as  much  as  in  the  towns. 

4783.  Do  you  think  the  immigration  of  aliens  is  da- 
maging the  population  in  our  great  towns  ? — I  think  it 
is  terribly  in  the  sense  that  it  is  reducing  the  wages  in 
certain  trades  below  the  possibiUty  of  reasonable  ex- 
istence. 

4784.  Is  that  specially  the  case  in  Liverpool  ? — 1  do- 
not  think  it  is  felt  anywhere  as  it  is  in  the  east  of  London — 
that  is  my  impression.  I  do  not  know  that  in  Liverpool 
the  slop  trades  are  carried  on  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  they  are  in  London.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my 
connection  with  Liverpool  was  some  years  ago  and  I  am 
not  in  touch  with  the  condition  of  the  town,  but  I  do- 
not  think  that  the  alien  element  had  much  to  do  with, 
it  there.  The  Irish  are  there  in  large  numbers,  but  you 
do  not  mean  them  ? 

4785.  No.  But  in  respect  of  the  East  End  of  London  you 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  having  a  very  bad  effect  ? — I  have- 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  is  a  terrible  thing. 

4786.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  As  I  understand,  you  have  3,800 
acres  ? — Yes. 

4787.  In  the  parishes  of  Ridgeworth,  Baldock,  Norton, 
and  Rodwell  ? — I  think  so.  I  only  mean  that  you  have 
given  the  parishes,  but  whether  you  have  given  them  all  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

4788.  A  great  deal  of  that  soil,  is,  as  perhaps  you  know,, 
not  of  very  high  agricultural  value  ? — I  think  that  is  very 
likely.  I  know  that  the  return  is  small :  that  the  rents 
are  low. 

4789.  If  it  is  not  suitable  for  agriculture  at  all,  it  is  not 
suitable  for  market  gardening  particularly  ? — Well,  I  am 
rather  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that  because  the  reports 
are  rather  to  the  contrary. 

4790.  Do  you  know  the  district  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
part  of  the  country  nearer  than  Cambridge. 

4791.  The  experience  of  the  Bedfordshire  agriculturists 
on  this  question  of  petty  culture  on  growing  for  the  market, 
is  that  it  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  soil  itself,  and  they  say  that  you  can  only  do  it  on  a 
light  loamy  soil  which  is  further  down  the  Great  Northern 
Une  ;  and  that  this  is  almost  impracticable  land,  and  only 
suitable  for  corn  growing,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
your  idea  is  that  this  land  would  be  entirely  for  the  needs 
of  the  local  market  ? — I  should  not  wish  to  influence  it, 
but  that  would  be  the  natural  outcome,  that  the  near 
market  would  afford  a  more  profitable  means  of  selling 
your  produce  than  the  more  distant  one.  But  our  idea 
is  not  to  restrict  the  ordinary  way  of  farming,  but  let  the 
farmer  farm  as  he  pleases,  and  so  far  as  he  can  he  will 
supply  the  local  market. 

4792.  But  your  idea  is  to  get  small  culture  ? — We  are 
proposing  to  cut  one  farm  up,  not  because  we  have  this  in 
view,  but  because  the  man  wants  to  leave  part  of  the  farm, 
and  we  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  experiment  with,  stimula- 
ting small  culture. 

4793.  You  have  800  acres  for  building  entirely  ?— That 
is  about  right. 

4794.  And  the  rest  is  the  agricultural  zone  ? — Yes. 

4795.  And  that  will  have  to  be  a  sort  of  central  position  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  got  a  fair  belt  all  round  ;  we  cannot  get  it 
as  we  like. 

4796.  On  that  part  you  propose  to  put  the  factories 
within  this  particular  area — the  outer  part  ? — Yes,  on  one 
side,  with  the  cottages  and  residential  places  on  the  other 
side. 
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4797.  On  these  800  acres  ?— Yes. 

4798.  According  to  your  plan  that  is  about  forty  persons 
4o  the  acre  ? — Yes.    I  think  that  it  is. 

4799.  It  would  be  at  least  forty  persons  to  the  acre  ? — 
Yes. 

4800.  But  if  the  residential  houses  were  built  there 
under  your  scheme,  you  would  have  to  give  larger  sites. 
You  could  not  use  the  800  acres  in  that  way  ? — No,  a 
man  wanted  fifteen  acres  of  land  in  connection  with  his 
liouse,  we  should  not  mind  his  going  outside  if  he  put 
«p  no  more  buildings. 

4801.  You  would  allow  residential  buildings  to  be  put 
Hip  all  over  the  3800  acres  ? — Not  if  it  was  in  small  plots, 
not  if  it  turned  out  that  they  warited  them  for  small  cot- 
tages. In  the  case  of  the  fifteen  acres  with  the  house  we 
should  not  mind  that  because  that  would  leave  it  sub- 
stantially open. 

4802.  Are  these  market  gardeners  to  live  on  the  800 
acres  ? — No.  They  are  to  Uve  outside.  We  have  had 
several  appUcations  I  may  say  from  people,  and  one  man 
asked  for  ten  acres  and  another  for  five  acres  for  small 
•culture. 

4803.  Are  they  local  men  ? — I  think  they  are  from 
Bedford.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Of  course,  I  ought  to  say 
the  details  of  the  thing  I  do  not  work  myself .  But  I  will 
give  you  the  best  information  I  can, 

4804.  How  about  the  factories.  How  will  you  grapple 
with  the  question  of  smoke.  Is  the  idea  to  use  electrical 
poyyex  ? — Yes.    Electrical  power. 

4805.  Then  you  must  generate  that  ? — Yes. 

4806.  You  want  large  generating  stations  and  you  have 
^'water  power  there  ? — ^We  have  no  water  power  there. 

-  4807.  HavB  you  got  a  good  water  supply  ? — Yes 
Very  good.  We  are  advised  by  Mr.  Straughan,  the 
eminent  water  engineer,  on  the  matter  of  water  supply. 

4808.  Is  it  the  idea  that  the  company  will  get  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  into  their  own  hands ;  there  will  be  a 
District  Council,  I  suppose  ?--We  are  subject  to  the 
local  authorities.    We  cannot  help  ourselves.    The  idea 
was,  and  is,  that  when  the  town  is  big  enough,  if  it  Ukes 

to  take  the  property,  it  must  be  on  the  terms  that  it  can- 
not be  appUed  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the 
original  idea,  a  Umited  population  and  the  agricultural 
belt.    Those  are  the  two  vital  points. 

4809.  And  if  this  can  be  satisfactorily,  worked  out  you 
have  taken  a  considerable  step  towards  solving  the 
problem  of  overcrowding  in  towns  ? — That  is  what  we  feel. 

4810.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  work  oii  a  scale  sufficient 
to  solve  that  problem  ? — I  think  so.  It  cannot  be  done 
in  a  minute,  but  the  advantages  in  such  a  town  as  ours  if 
we  are  fairly  successful  in  its  management  will  be  seen  to 
be  very  great.      ■  -  - 

4811.  It  will  prove  a  gigantic  advertisement  to  the 
scheme  you  think  ?. —  We  feel  that,  is  all  that,  we  can  do, 
but  in  that  I  think  we  shall  succeed  if  we  go  on  as  we 
are  doing. 

4812.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  The  ground  difficulty  is  if  the 
land  is  not  suited  to  small  holdings  ?— Well,  then,  to  that 
extent  it  will  fail,  you  will  not  increase  the  amount 
of  labour  maintained  by  that  agricultural  land;  but  it 
will  not  prevent  the  industrial  labourer  getting  conditions 
of  hfe  infinitely  better  than  he  can  get  in  a  big  town. 

4813.  It  would  be  better  if  the  agricultural  land  were 
better  suited  to  small  culture  ? — I  would  rather  that 
both  parts  of  the  scheme  succeeded,  but,  of  course,  I  hope 
you  have  got  a  too  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  character 
of  the  land. 

4814.  I  know  that  part  of  the  country  very  well.  A 
large  manufacturer,  I  suppose,  would  employ  from  about 
■200  hands  very  likely  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so,  but  that 
means  1,000  people. 

4815.  So  that  there  will  have  to  be  some  limit  not 
merely  to  the  houses  but  the  number  of  manufacturers 
allowed  on  the  ground  ? — ^Yes,  but  if  the  settlements 
extended  in  groups  that  difficulty  would  be  superseded, 
because  you  could  transfer  labour  without  any  difficulty. 

4816.  If  this  is  a  success  the  price  of  land  will  at  once 


go  up  ? — That  is  a  difficulty,  but  still  there  is  a  pretty  Mr.  Neville. 
considerable  margin.   

4817.  But  only  the  bad  original  land  you  will  be  able 
to  get.  The  success  seems  more  to  be  in  getting  pretty 
good  land  to  supply  yourself  with  all  your  wants  within 
the  ringed  fence  ? — It  would  be  much  better,  but  that 
does  not  affect  to  any  vital  extent  the  benefit  to  the 
artisan  of  hving  in  the  country  and  having  the  benefit  of 
country  air  close  to  home.  You  see,  take  the  man 
employed  in  an  industry  in  London,  he  is  at  work 
for  eight  hours  in  the  workshop  and  he  has  to  get  out  from 
and  back  to  his  home.  His  time  is  taken  up  in  work 
and  getting  to  and  from  his  work. 

4818.  The  advantage  of  the  better  air  iti  the  suburbs  is 
considerably  discounted  by  the  going  to  and  fro,  you 
think  ?— Yes.  In  our  garden  city  he  gets  from  work  to  his 
allotment  or  garden  to  till  it  in  a  very  few  minutes 
daily.  The  extent  to  which  a  little  land  attracts  is  very 
wonderful.  Where  there  are  gardens  and  small  allot- 
ments even  the  agricultural  labourer  who  is  at  work  dur- 
ing the  day  will  work  on  a  Sunday  and  in  the  evenings  on 
his  own  allotment. 

4819.  Oh  yes,  where  you  could  get  the  regular  garden 
land  you  can  get  twenty  appUcants  for  every  bit  of  grouna 
you  have  ?— I  suppose  the  success  of  petty  culture  ii 
France  depends  very  Uttle  upon  the  original  character  o. 
the  soil. 

4820.  But  the  French  small  cultivator  lives  in  a  very 
much  more  abstemious  way  than  our  labourer  does  ? — 
I  mean  intensive  culture  is  round  Paris,  and  they  have 
three  or  four  crops  in  the  year,  and  there  the  soil  is 
absolutely  artificial,  and  they  do  not  depend  upon  the 
natural  soil  at  all. 

4821.  {Mr.  Legge.)  To  follow  up  a  remark  of  the 
Chairman  iind  to  try  to  get  some  idea^of  the  size  of  this 
experiment,  I  suppose  you  have  got  some  idea  of  the 
population  that  you  will  be  ultimately  able  to  house  on 
this  estate  ? — 25,000  to  30,000  people  was  the  original 
idea,  6,000  acres  and  32,000  inhabitants.  We  could  not 
get  the  acres  and  we  had  to  cut  our  cloth  accordingly,  and 
we  shall  reduce  the  number  of  population  in  consequence. 

4822.  Can  you  think,  at  this  moment,  of  any  manu- 
facturing town  of  any  importance  with  about  that  popu- 
lation. Do  you  know  Luton  at  all  ? — Only  by  passing 
it  in  the  train. 

4823.  I  passed  through  it  and  I  thought  perhaps  that 
would  be  25,000  or  30,000  ? — Of  course,  you  know,  abroad 
manufacture  is  enormously  more  widely  distributed  than 
it  is  with  us,  and  there  my  impression  is  that  you  can 
find  plenty  of  towns  of  10,000,  20,000,  and  30,000  inhabi- 
tants where  they  have  manufactures. 

4824.  {Chairman.)  But  not  under  rigorous  laws.  Sup- 
posing the  population  of  this  place  has  increased  up  to 
your  limit,  and  one  of  the  manufacturers  wants  to  increase 
his  plant  and  extend  his  industrial  establishment  to  an 
extent  that  would  probably  mean  the  employment  of 
another  200  or  300,  he  runs  his  head  against  your  ring 
fence,  does  he  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  he  does.  We  only 
put  him  outside,  he  draws  his  labour  from  much  greater  dis- 
tances at  the  present  time. 

4825.  Your  idea  is  that  he  would  have  to  get  the  labour 
outside  the  belt  ? — Yes. 

4826.  Would  you  facilitate  his  labour  coming  in  by 
trams  ? — If  you  have  a  complete  scheme  of  those  towns 
grouped  in  connection  with  one  another,  the  main  thing 
would  be  to  facilitate  the  communication  so  as  to  turn 
them  into  one  community  for  social  and  practical  purposes. 

4827.  That  is  looking  very  far  ahead  ? — We  must  make 
a  start. 

4828.  {Mr.  Legge.)  You  think  that  all  that  is  in  favour 
of  your  scheme,  that  no  man  could  build  up  on  one  spot  a 
huge  concern,  he  must  place  it  outside  ? — I  rather  thought 
the  Chairman's  remark  was  addressed  to  this,  that,  al- 
though he  might  have  room  to  inci-ease  his  factory,  he 
would  not  have  the  accommodation  for  his  workpeople,  in 
case  you  were  full  up  he  would  have  to  go  outside. 

4829.  {Chairman.)  I  thought  it  might  operate  against 
any  manufacturer  who  looks  forward  to  increase  his 
business  coming  to  you,  for  the  reason  that  he  would  have 
to  go  outside  if  he  reached  the  limit  of  the  hands  permitted  ? 
— I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  to  do  that.  It  is  conceivable 
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Mr.  Neville,  when  you  get  up  to  25,000,  to  the  last    few  thousands 

 of  population,  that  that  might  be  so,  but  I  do  not 

think  that  it  is  a  difficulty  at  present. 

•  4830.  {Mr.  Legge.)  It  is,  we  see,  a  very  consider- 
able experiment,  and  different  from  those  experiments 
that  you  spoke  of,  Cadbury  and  the  Sunlight  people  ? — 
They  are  instances  of  a  single  manufacturer  paying  all  the 
expenses  himself. 

4831.  You  will  be  anxious  to  bring  your  influence  on 
the  Government  itself  to  encourage  the  movement  in 
taking  steps  in  laying  out  two  new  big  towns  which  they 
are  to  construct,  such  as  that  place  up  on  the  Forth  ? — 
Quite,  we  have  been  in  communication  on  that  subject,  and 
are  doing  all  that  we  can  to  induce  those  who  are  responsible 
to  look  ahead  and  consider  what  the  place  will  be  hereafter. 

4832.  I  am  not  quite  clear  what  is  meant  by  the  call  for 
Government  assistance  on  the  hnes  of  your  memorandum. 
Do  you  mean  when  you  have  got  a  body  of  individuals 
associated  under  the  Board  of  Trade  they  should  get  powers 
to  obtain  land  compulsorily  ? — That  is  what  I  mean.  The 
idea  in  my  head  is  the  spirit  trade  in  Norway.  There  you 
have  bodies  of  individuals  who  associate  themselves  in  a 
company,  their  dividend  is  hmited,  I  think  to  the  same 
rate  5  per  cent.  — I  think  it  is  5  per  cent. — thereupon  they 
are  granted  the  only  hcense  for  the  sale  of  spirits  in  the 
district  which  is  allotted  to  them.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  are  the  natural  divisions,  each  company  is 
given  its  own  area,  and  then  they  run  the  place  in  which 
the  spirits  are  sold.  My  notion  is  the  same,  that 
companies  like  gas  and  water  companies  or  any  company 
dealing  with  a  monopoly  should  have  their  proposals 
submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  some  authority,  and  if  the  point  as  to  the  divi- 
dend reserved  and  the  scheme  itself  meets  with  approval 
then  let  them  have  the  power  to  take  land  and  carry  it 
out.    That  was  the  idea,  and  that  is  what  I  mean. 

4833.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  I  suppose  that  in  this  Garden 
City  there  will  be  a  danger  of  monopoly.  In  the  present 
case  one  of  the  causes  of  over-crowding  and  insanitary 
dwellings  both  in  town  and  country  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  one  individual  absorbing  and  getting  hold 
of  building  after  building,  and  then  either  he  has  not 
sufficient  capital  to  repair,  or  che  rack  rental  comes  in  and 
draws  all  the  rent  and  puts  nothing  into  buildings,  is  not 
that  the  case  ? — Well,  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
small  owner  is,  as  a  rule,  a  worse  landlord  than  the  large 
owner. 

4834.  Then  you  take  provisions  in  your  plan  to  prevent 
small  holders  because  they  might  be  leaseholders,  of  course  ? 
— You  see  we  all  limiting  the  number  of  cottages  to  be 
built  per  acre.  We  are  not  very  likely  to  attract  the  worst 
kind  of  cottage  jerry  builder,  because  he  likes  to  get  his 
fifty  cottages  to  the  acre,  you  know. 

4835.  Suppose  a  new  railway  line  wanted  to  go  through 
the  property.  Could  not  they  go  to  Parliament  and  get 
compulsory  powers  to  do  so  ? — No  doubt  they  could  if 
Parliament  thought  fit  to  give  them.  Supposing  we  were 
starting,  we  should  have  some  consideration  from  a  com- 
mittee. Of  course,  we  should  not  mind — another  line 
would  not  do  any  harm  unless  it  were  so  made  as  to  be 
destructive  to  our  idea. 

4836.  To  go  back  to  the  garden  city.  The  only  danger 
is  that  the  older  order  of  things  might  be  resorted  to ; 
although  the  cottages  might  be  far  apart,  they  might 
bs  allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  just  as  we  see  coimtry 
cottages  with  no  other  cottages  near  them,  which  are  in 
a  shocking  state  entirely  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  owner 
of  them,  not  necessarily  the  landlord  ? — This  is  a  matter 
that  really  must  be  left  to  the  State. 

4837.  Exactly.  Are  the  general  laws  sufficiently  strong 
to  deal  with  that  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4838.  And  if  strong,  are  they  enforced  ? — They  are 
not  put  in  force. 

4839.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  propose  that  the  com- 
pany should  get  the  land  compulsorily  ? — In  the  future. 

4840.  And  what  about  the  price  that  it  pays  for 
the  land  it  acquires  compulsorily.  Would  that  be  fixed 
by  arbitration  or  by  bargaining  ? — The  Act  would  incor- 
porate the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  just  as  land 
would  be  acquired  by  a  railway  company.  I  do  not 
propose  any  different  conditions  for  the  garden  city. 
It  is  the  value  of  the  land  plus  10  per  cent. 


484L  Who  would  value  it  ? — The  value  would  be  settled 
either  by  a  jury  or  by  arbitrators  who  would  assess  the 
damage  and  add  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  purchases. 

4842.  But  the  arbitrators  or  jury  have  no  terms  put 
upon  them  as  to  how  to  value  the  land  ?— No.  You  call 
in  surveyors  and  valuers  and  they  give  evidence  on  one  side 
and  the  other  as  to  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  jury 
make  up  their  mind  on  the  evidence. 

4843.  But  in  your  own  particular  case  you  propose  to 
make  this  building  of  the  garden  cir,y  compulsory,  and  the 
question  of  the  value  of  the  land  may  depend  upon  what 
the  arbitrators  imder  the  Lands  Clauses  Consohdation  Act 
may  think  fit  to  take  into  account  in  fixing  the  amount, 
and  in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent,  they  might  take  in  the 
prospective  value  of  its  going  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  ? 
— Oh  no.  Supposing  that  land  was  being  valued  in  the 
ordinary  course  the  evidence  of  value  would  be  the  pro- 
spective value  of  the  land  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not 
any  increase  of  value  by  what  the  persons  who  were  buying 
were  going  to  do  with  it. 

4844.  But  then,  having  bought  the  land  at  a  certain 
price  you  propose  to  make  suitable  allotments  which  are 
to  be  leased  ? — To  be  leased. 

4845.  Not  sold  ? — Not  sold.  We  did  at  one  time  think 
of  selling  the  freehold,  but  we  are  going  to  have  building 
leases. 

4846.  Would  there  be  feus  ? — The  Scotch  term  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  ours,  but  it  is  a  lease  subject  to  certain 
covenants. 

4847.  {Chairman.)  A  Scotch  feu  is  a  perpetual  lease 
with  a  comparatively  small  quit  rent. 

4848.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  And  the  quit  rent  would  be  large 
or  small  ? — Yes. 

4849.  You  naturally  look  for  that  on  those  buildings  ? — 
Yes. 

4850.  And  after  paying  5  per  cent.  ? — There  ought  to  b& 
a  considerable  surplus  if  the  scheme  goes. 

4851.  What  would  be  the  destination  of  that  surplus  ?— 
We  have  taken  wide  powers  in  our  articles — what  would 
occur  to  me  would  be  to  spend  it  on  recreation  grounds 
and  pubUc  halls  and  matters  of  that  kind,  which  would  be 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  population 
alike  ;  and,  of  course,  the  cheapening  of  gas  and  water 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

4852.  {CJtairTnan.)  You  would  not  try  the  experiment 
elsewhere  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  be  fair  to  the 
shareholders — we  had  to  consider  that. 

4853.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  You  would  follow  the  general 
analogy  of  Sweden  and  Norway  where  the  profits  of  the 
sale  are  devoted  to  public  baths  beyond  a  fixed  percentage? 
—Yes. 

4854.  When  the  agricultural  belt  is  ultimately  defined 
you  would  have  it  divided  up  into  considerable  holdings  ? 
— We  should  not  start  with  any  fixed  ideas.  If  we  cannot 
use  it  for  small  holdings  we  must  use  it  for  large, 

4855.  But  you  must  have  some  elementary  notion  as  to 
the  number,  because  you  have  a  fixed  number,  and  you 
want  to  limit  the  population  ? — The  limit  of  population 
is  the  Lmit  rather  of  building.  I  mean  to  say,  we  do  not 
mean  to  cover  with  bricks  and  mortar  more  than  a  certain 
portion  of  the  holding.  The  rest  is  to  be  free  from  bricks 
and  mortar. 

4856.  You  mention  800  acres  ? — I  think  I  am  right. 
We  have  got  a  plan  mapped  out,  and  I  was  told  that  they 
cover  800  acres,  but  I  may  not  be  perfectly  accurate. 

4857.  Does  that  part  which  was  reserved  for  building 
purposes,  say  800  acres,  come  within  the  agricultural 
belt,  supposing  it  got  built  upon  ? — No,  the  homesteads 
are  there. 

4858.  Supposing  it  was  divided  later  on  ? — Yes,  that 
would  be  the  idea  :  to  keep  a  substantial  belt  of  fairly 
good  agricultural  land. 

4859.  You  expect  your  market  gardeners  to  have  their 
houses  in  the  agricultural  belt  ?— That  we  should  not  do, 
if  it  amounted  to  the  covering  of  any  considerable  area. 

48W).  'i'hey  would  have  to  take  houses  in  the  area  ? — 
Yes,  which  they  could  well  do. 
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4861.  Or  outside  the  belt  altogether  ? — Or  else  outside. 
One  house  in  fifteen  acres  would  not  make  much  difference 
as  far  as  the  open  air  is  concerned. 

4862.  As  regards  the  suitabihty  of  the  land  for  market 
gardening  purposes,  you  have  heard  of  the  old  dogma  of 
the  agricultural  authorities,  that  given  pure  sand  and 
proper  manure  you  can  raise  anything  ? — We  have  had 
that  in  our  mind.  I  do  not  know  much  of  agriculture 
myself,  and  my  opinion  is  not  of  much  value,  but  suppos- 
ing our  scheme  were  carried  out,  there  is  the  town  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  and  the  manurial  products  of 
the  town  would  have  to  be  disposed  of. 

4863.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  what  the  agricultural 
land  is,  is  it  good  agricultural  land  or  not  ? — They  are  low 
rented.    I  cannot  tell  you. 

4864.  {Mr.  Strwthers.)  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
whole  thing  is  to  get  the  population  to  live  under  healthier 
conditions,  I  understand  ? — That  is  it. 

4865.  Your  reason  for  that  is  that  you  say  the  bad 
physique  of  the  large  towns  is  the  result  of  the  deprivation 
of  fresh  air  ? — That  is  my  opinion  to  a  very  great  extent 

I  say  so  for  this  reason.  I  know  something  of  the  children 
in  the  villages  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  London, 

II  nd  I  know  what  rents  their  parents  pay  and  how  they 
spend  their  money,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  are  as 
badly  fed  as  children  in  the  east  end  of  London,  but  there 
is  an  immense  difference  in  their  physique. 

4866.  You  think  that  the  distinguishing  factor  is  the 
air  ? — Yes  ;  I  cannot  trace  it  to  anything  else.  It  is 
suggested  sometimes  that  it  is  the  Board  School  curriculum 
or  something  of  that  kind,  but  the  children  in  the  country 
have  the  same  Board  School.  The  only  difference  is 
that  when  they  turn  out  of  their  cottages  they  are  turned 
out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  they  spend  a  considerable  part 
of  their  lives  in  certainly  better  air. 

4867.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  and 
weight  of  air  in  the  town  as  in  the  village  streets  ? — Yes, 
and  the  next  best  thing  after  the  country  is  the  gutter  ; 
and  one  of  my  principal  objections  to  the  plans  of  im- 
proving the  big  towns  is  that  they  have  big  tenements,  and 
children  do  not  get  into  the  gutter  for  the  fresh  air.  They 
play  on  the  staircases  and  under  cover  and  they  are  worse 
off  than  the  children  in  the  tumble-down  cottages  in  the 
country. 

4868.  That  is  your  view — that  there  is  this  flow  of  fresh 
air,  and  you  are  speaking  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  air 
circulating  through  the  lungs,  so  to  speak  ? — Has  it  not  a 
double  effect — -they  are  less  in  the  open  air  in  the  towns, 
and  the  London  air  is  not  so  good  as  it  is  in  the  country, 
and  the  air  in  big  towns  is  vitiated  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  child  does  not  get  the  same  benefit  from  tlie  air  of 
the  street  as  the  child  would  do  living  in  the  open  in  the 
village  road. 

4869.  But  I  thought  that  earlier  on  in  your  evidence 
you  said  that  the  smoke  in  the  large  towns  did  not  make 
very  much  difference  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  I 
think  that  smoke  makes  a  very  great  deal  of  difference. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  smoke  in  provincial  towns,  as 
far  a&  I  know  it,  is  as  bad  as  it  is  in  London.  It  was  a 
question  of  Manchester  and  Salford  and  comparison  with 
London,  and  it  was  suggested,  I  fancy,  that  the  air  has 
something  peculiar  in  it,  and  that  it  is  more  vitiated  in 
Manchester  than  it  is  in  London.    I  thought  not. 

4870.  Supposing  London  had  some  means  of  entirely 
doing  away  with  the  smoke  in  the  town,  would  it  be  as 
healthy  to  live  in  London  as  in  the  suburban  village  ? — It 
certainly  would  not.  Wherever  you  have  a  great  con- 
gestion in  a  small  area  you  get  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 
The  atmosphere  must  be  used  to  a  certain  extent  by  all 
those  who  breathe  it,  just  as  you  might  vitiate  the  air  of  a 
room  by  overcrowding  it. 

4871.  You  have  vitiated  the  air  of  the  room  because 
that  air  is  confined,  but  in  the  street  the  wind  is  blowing, 
as  it  always  is  more  or  less,  and  do  you  think  that  any 


amount  of  breathing  would  make  that  difference  ? — That  N^i-m^ 

is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.    You  must  remem-  J  

ber  that  they  are  continually  increasing  the  heights  of 
the  buildings,  and  that  very  much  stops  the  movement  of 
the  air  in  big  towns. 

4872.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Your  object  is  to  build  healthier 
cities  with  healthier  gutters,  and  in  addition  to  that,  to 
relieve  the  congestion  which  now  exists  in  the  over-crowded 
towns  ? — Yes. 

4873.  Do  you  intend  to  put  any  restriction  upon  the 
people  who  come  into  your  city  ?  Are  you  going  to  admit 
weakly  populations  from  the  slums  of  the  towns  ? — If  a 
manufacturer  comes,  his  work-people  will  follow  him,  and 
if  they  follow  him  from  a  particularly  unliealthy  district 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  coming  to  a  particularly 
healthy  district. 

4874.  But  those  people  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
suffering  from  an  unhealthy  neighbourhood  of  a  densely- 
populated  town,  will  they  have  a  chance   of  coming 

into  this  healthy  city  the  same  as  anybody  else,  then  ?  

Certainh',  we  should  not  restrict  any  trade  that  is  not  un- 
healthy on  account  of  the  poor  physique  of  the  work- 
people. 

4875.  (Chairman.)    You  would  think  it  would  be  a 
useful  experiment  ? — Yes. 

4876.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Speaking  of  the  alien  population 
of  the  East  End  of  liOndon,  in  what  way  are  the\'  doing 
harm,  except  by  cutting  down  the  English  people's  wages, 
perhaps  ? — To  my  mind,  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  more 
harm  than  that,  because  they  are  reducing  the  wages  in 
the  whole  trade  which  they  attack.  I  take  it  that  they 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  slop  trades.  I  suppose  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  slop  trade 
are  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  It  simply  means  misery  and 
starvation.  Those  people  can  live,  and  are  accustomed 
to  live,  on  what  will  not  support  an  English  persoa 
in  health.  Supposing  you  have  a  trade  that  employs,  saj-, 
10,000  unorganised  workpeople,  and  supposing  tliat  you 
add  1,000  labourers  in  that  trade,  it  is  not  merely 
1,000  who  suffer,  but  all  the  10,000,  becaus3  you  see, 
as  soon  as  an  employer  finds  a  large  surplus  of  labour 
in  his  trade,  he  thereupon  says,  "  I  will  reduce  your  wages," 
or,  "  I  will  turn  you  away,"  and  he  can  do  it,  because  he 
has  got  1,000  to  come  in  on  any  terms  that  he  likes.  It 
must  be  so  in  the  absence  of  trade  organisation,  and  the 
over-supply  of  labour  tends  to,  and  has  the  cfTect  of,  re- 
ducing the  wages  of  the  whole  trade.  I  am  satisfied  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  wages  in  the  clothing  trade  are  so 
pitiable  is  because  of  the  influx  of  those  people,  wlio  can 
live  on  what  we  consider  to  be  almost  nothing,  and  who, 
by  the  way,  are  very  good  workpeople,  very  industrious, 
and  very  enterprising,  and  they  very  readily  get  on.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  they  are  crushing  our  unhappy  natives 
and  bringing  down  wages  to  starvation  point. 

4877.  The  evil  lies  in  this,  does  it  not,  that  they  can 
live  on  a  less  wage,  and  they  are  more  thrifty  and  mor& 
abstemious  ? — Yes. 

4878.  In  your  garden  city  are  you  going  to  have 
houses  where  they  sell  nothing  but  beer  and  spirits,, 
as  is  done  in  ordinary  towns,  or  are  you  going  to 
start  houses  more  on  the  lines  of  a  restaurant  ? — 
We  have  got  three  licences  altogether,  and  we  have 
got  the  liquor  traffic  in  our  own  hands.  We  did  not  pro- 
pose to  make  it  a  temperance  place,  because  that  would 
only  drive  the  people  over  the  border,  and  the  evil  would 
be  worse  then.  We  have  not  decided  about  it,  but  we 
thought  of  Lord  Grey's  scheme,  something  on  that  line, 
and  we  rather  invited  him  to  take  over  the  Ucences,  either 
on  that  or  some  scheme  like  it.  All  of  us  are  not  violent 
temperance  people,  you  know,  but  we  desire  to  offer 
counter  attractions. 

4879.  On  a  liberal  footing,  but  not  to  make  the  sale 
of  beer  too  prominent  ? — No,  we  want  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  getting  recreation  without  the  necessity  of 
getting  alcohol. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE : 


Miss  M.  K.  DowDiNG,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Miss  4880.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  kindly  state  what  has 

Dowding.    been  the  nature  of  your  experience,  what,  in  fact,  are  your 

 qualifications  to  give  us  evidence  ? — I  am  a  clergyman's 

daughter  and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  poor  people.  My 
father  has  had  very  poor  parishes.  He  was  at  St.  Thomas's 
Scarborough,  a  fisherman's  parish,  very  poor,  and  a  place 
in  Lancashire  during  the  cotton  famine,  and  I  have  seen 
some  very  great  poverty  in  agricultural  places,  too,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  in  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  for 
eighteen  years,  and  worked  also  in  Cumberland  amongst 
the  miners'  boys  and  girls  and  amongst  the  factory  girls. 


,  4881.  You  wish  to 
in  Wiltshire  ?— Yes. 


speak  of  your  recent  experience 


4882.  Near  Chippenham  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  great  factory 
town.- 

4883.  Not  a  great  town? — It  is  becoming  so.  There 
are  about  11,000  people.  There  have  been  various 
factories  built  lately  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  girl 
labour.  They  make  the  Milkmaid  Brandy  that  is  the 
tinned  milk  ;  and  then  there  is  the  wool^ — that  is  going 
down,  and  the  silk  throwing.  There  is  a  cocoa  factory 
and  a  large  foundry,  and  recently  they  have  made  all  the 
Great  Western  Railway  electrical  work.  That  is  at 
Chippenham.  That  has  very  largely  increased  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  but  the  girls  work  a  very  great  deal. 
They  do  practically  most  of  the  cloth  work  and  nearly 
all  the  tinned  milk,  the  making  of  the  tins. 

4884.  And  you  say  from  your  experience  of  these  years 
that  there  is  more  evidence  of  physical  deterioration  to  be 
noticed  amongst  the  classes  that  you  have  mentioned 
than  there  was  before  ?— Yes.  I  think  that  the  children 
•are  very  mean-looking  and  poor.  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was  before  coming  thirteen  years  ago,  but  I  can  say 
that  where  the  mother  works  the  baby  goes  to  pieces. 
The  women  work  when  they  become  widows,  almost 
-continuously,  and  the  baby  is  left. 

4885.  You  are  speaking  of  Chippenham  ? — Yes.  The 
babies  grow  up  anyhow.  The  boys  and  girls  work  at  the 
factories  up  to  the  time  that  they  are  married,  and  after 
they  are  married,  both  men  and  women. 

4886.  You  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  deterioration  to 
•Iboy  and  girl  marriages.  You  are  aware  that  they  are  not 
/aiarried  as  young  as  they  used  to  be?^Not  quite  so  yoimg, 
possibly,  but  still  they  are  married  very  yoimg.  I  was 
thinking  of  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire  where  they  are 
■engaged  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  in  the  boy  and  girl  class 
'  in  the  Sunday  School.    They  are  all  engaged.    They  marry 

very  young  there,  at  sixteen  or  seventeen. 

4887.  But  the  general  fact  remains  that  early  marriages 
do  not  take  place  so  frequently  as  they  used  to  do  ? — I 
have  no  statistics  on  the  point. 

4888.  There  are  the  statistics  of  the  Registrar-General  ? 
— ^What  do  you  call  a  boy  and  girl  marriage.  Not  twenty, 
j)erhaps  ? 

4889.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  The  age  of  marriage  is  now  higher 
than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  ? — You  do  not  know 
what  it  is  now. 

4890.  (Chairman.)  In  a  district  in  Westmoreland  it  is 
from  twenty  to  twenty-three  ?— Oh  ! 

4891.  (Z)/".  Tof^m.)  It  varies  considerably  ?— It  seemed 
to  me  that  they  marry l>ef6re' they  are  fit  to  keep  a  home, 
either  man  or  woman.  Of  course,  when  they  are  working 
they  have  no  domestic  learning  and  they  pass  straight  off 
to  the  factory,  even  before  leaving  school. 

4892.  (Chairman.)  Do  not  they  have  household  manage- 
ment taught  them  at  school  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4893.  There  is  some  effort  made  to  make  them  famiUar 
with  it,  I  think  ? — Well,  they  have  book- work  and  paper, 
work,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  very  practical. 

4894.  The  homes  in  the  places  that  you  are  describing, 
are  they  bad  ? — They  are  very  insanitary,  and  we  have  a 
most  awful  river,  full  of  sewage. 

4895.  You  are  speaking  of  Chippenham  ? — Yes. 

4896.  Does  not  the  sanitary  authority  exercise  its  power? 


—Well,  it  is  to  be  done.  There  is  to  be  a  sewage  scheme, 
but  we  have  been  looking  for  it  for  two  or  three  years  and 
it  is  now  supposed  to  be  started  this  year. 

4897.  And  you  say  that  pubUc  opinion  is  not  alive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  ?— No.  They  think  because 
it  is  country  air  it  is  perfectly  healthy.  They  do  not  seem 
to  think  that  the  country  air  is  vitiated  with  sewage. 

4898.  The  new  buildings  that  are  built  are  under  proper 
building  regulations  and  conform  to  modem  ideas  of 
sanitation  —  do  they  not  ? — No.  Because  the  sewage 
scheme  has  not  come  off.  There  is  no  connection,  you  know. 
They  are  higher  and  cleaner;  but,  of  course,  they  are 
closer  together  than  they  used  to  be.  There  are  three  or 
four  cottages  where  there  was  one,  and  a  garden*  and  I 
think  that  is  worse.  We  are  getting  more  gcases  of 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  than  we  used  to,  and  there  is 
no  proper  sanitation.  They  cannot  connect  them,  you 
know. 

4899.  Does  not  the  local  authority  keep  some  hold  over 
the  building  ?— It  looks  over  the  plans,  but  does  not 
connect  the  houses  with  the  system  of  drainage.  Unless 
something  is  done  to  compel  them,  it  will  not  be  done. 

4900.  But  as  to  the  houses,  what  have  you  to  say  ? — 
They  are  very  much  overcrowded  because  of  those  in- 
dustries growing  so  rapidly.  We  have  recently  had  Saxby 
and  Farmer  from  London,  who  hav6  brought  from  1,500  to 
1,600  people. 

4^01.  They  have  brought  them  from  London  ? — Yes. 

-  4902.  Where  are  they  placed  ?— In  the  cottages,  which 
are  always  full.  They  are  building  for  them,  and  in  time 
they  may  have  enough.  i  , 

4903.  But  if  a  man  brings  down  1,500  people,  he  can 
hardly  expect  to  have  them  housed  ?— Yes  ;  and  he  goes  to 
his  people  and  says,  "  You  mlist  take  in  a  lodger  ;  I  have 
so  many  men,  and  you  must  take  one  or  two  lodgers." 

4904.  And  they  are  suffering  from  overcrowding  ? — -Yes, 
overcrowding. 

4905.  Is  the  municipality  assenting  to  this  ? — I  suppose 
they  are  obUged  to ;  the  men  must  have  somewhere  to  sleep. 

4906.  Some  of  these  men  bring  their  families  ?— I  do  not 
think  they  have  arrived  yet. 

4907.  Is  the  land  available  for  building  purposes  ? — 
There  is  plenty  of  land  to  build  upon. 

4908.  And  not  at  exorbitant  rates  ? — It  is  expensive,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  prohibitive. 

4909.  You  have  something  to  say  about  the  condition  of 
young  mothers  ?-^Yes.  I  think  the  young  mothers  are 
fearfully  ignorant,  and  will  not  come  to  mothers'  meetings. 

4910.  They  are  unwiUing  to  learn  ? — Yes,  they  think 
that  they  know  better.  - 

491 1.  What  are  those  horrible  and  ghastly  tales  that  you 
refer  to  ? — Do  you  mean  about  the  babies  when  they  . are 
bom — about  the  mothers'  carelessness  ? 

4912.  You  say  in  your  memorandum  yoU  have  had 
"  horrible,  and  even  ghastly  "  tales  told  you  ?— That  is 
about  babies,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  they  are 
attended  to  when  the  mothers  are  confined.  Very  often 
the  baby  really  is  very  neglected,  whether  wilfully  or  not. 
I  do  not  know,  but  when  the  mother  dies  the.  baby  is 
nearly  always  buried  with  her. 

4913.  Do  you  mean  buried  ahve  or  is  it  dead  ? — No  ;  it 
is  allowed  to  die,  it  is  not  particularly  wanted  probably — 
and  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  The  mothers 
want  much  more  attention  during  the  confinement.. 

4914.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
Wiltshire  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule  the  poor  do  not  go  to  the 
regular  midwives. 

4915-16.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  re- 
quire that  a  doctor's  certificate  should  be  obtained  for  every 
death  of  a  child  below  a  certain  age  ? — I  should  like  to  do 
it  for  every  confinement :  either  a  doctor  of  their  own  or  a 
parish  doctor — someone  should  be  at  the  expense. 
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4917.  It  would  be  a  step  towards  seeing  that  no  death 
as  the  result  of  a  confinement  could  be  registered  except 
with  a  medical  certificate  ?— They  generally  do  have  one. 

4918.  It  is  not  necessary  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would 
stop  the  deterioration. 

4919.  It  might  not — but  it  might  bring  home  these 
culpable  cases  to  those  who  are  wilfully  negligent  ? — Quite 
true. 

4920.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  different 
causes  of  infant  mortahty  ? — I  think  that  the  diarrhoea, 
owiilg  to  the  sewerage,  is  a  main  factor.  The  babies  seem 
to  feel  it  more,  being  more  in  the  house. 

4921.  Is  it  not  due  to  the  food  ? — It  is  partly  due  to  the 
tinned  food.  It  is  not  that  the  tinned  food  is  bad  ;  but 
they  leave  the  tin  open.  Of  course  every  tinned  thing 
ought  to  be  turned  out. 

4922.  Do  they  not  gel  any  pure  milk  ? — Hardly  any  at 
all — it  goes  to  the  factory,  I  should  like  the  borough 
people  to  order  it. 

4923.  The  municipal  agencies  do  take  it  in  hand  in  some 
places  ? — They  do  order  everything  else,  and  they  might 
order  milk,  I  think.  The  people  pay  4|-d.  a  tin,  and  that 
lasts  a  week,  but  at  the  end  of  the  week  it  is  not  drinkable. 

4924.  It  is  in  a  filthy  state,  I  suppose  ? — It  is  in  a 
horrible  state,  impregnated  with  oxide  of  tin,  which  the 
tin  throws  off,  as  soon  as  it  is  laid  open,  to  the  action  of 
the  air. 

4925.  How  are  you  to  deal  with  children  from  in- 
fancy ? — I  think  that  a  creche  would  be  very  useful ;  and 
a  place  to  play  in. 

4926.  Whether  their  mothers  are  at  work  or  not  ? — 
No,  they  are  pretty  well  at  home  then.  But  they  have 
norecreation  ground  at  all :  only  One  school  has  a  play- 
ground ;  there  is  no  space  for  them  at  all. 

4927.  I  should  have  thought  that  in  country  districts 
there  were  plenty  of  places  close  at  hand  ? — In  the  roads. 

4928.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  traffic  in  ithe  streets 
of  Chippenham  ? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  traffic  in  the 
main  streets ;  but  the  best  common  land  is  now 
enclosed,  and  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  used  at  all ;  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  burgesses — a  certain  number  of  very  good 
people  who  will  not  let  the  people  play,  and  there  is  no 
other  grass  near. 

Might  I  allude  to  the  last  witness  in  reference  to  the  town 
and  the  country  ?  I  think  the  main  reason  why  they  are 
so  poor  in  London  is  that  in  the  town  there  is  a  want  of 
grass.  The  grass  gives  out  oxygen  and  takes  up  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  there  is  no  grass  in  London  except 
in  the  parks,  whereas  in  the  country  there  is  always  this 
oxygen  being  given  out. 

4929.  Is  there  a  striking  absence  of  proper  care  of  the 
sickly  and  debilitated  in  the  country  districts  with  which 
you  are  familiar  ? — They  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  accident 
of  Providence  ;  they  do  not  make  any  effort  if  it  is  a  child 
ricketty  or  sickly.  ,  t). !■.<.  .'  , 

4930.  Have  you  not  got  a  hospital  ? — -A  cottage  hospital, 
and  there  ai'e  free  tickets  to  Bath,  but  they  will  not  take 
the  children.  They  can  go  to  the  Bath  Hospital,  but  they 
will  not. 

4931.  There  is  a  prevailing  indifference  ?— Yes,  if  some 
one  went  round  to  the  mothers  it  might  be  useful. 

4932-6.  Do  not  you  think  you  could  do  something  with 
them  at  school  age  ? — They  are  very  young.  In  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society  we  see  them  seventeen  to  eighteen,  but 
even  then  they  do  not  take  in  things.  I  think  all  that 
school  work  takes  up  a  very  long  time,  and  is  not  of  much 
use. 

4937.  Does  the  factory  life  unfit  them  for  domestic  life  ? 
— Yes,  they  have  no  idea  of  domestic  work  ;  they  pay  their 
mothers  just  as  they  would  pay  any  stranger.  Every- 
thing is  supposed  to  be  foimd  for  them,  their  food  and 
everything,  and  they  are  not  supposed  to  do  work  at 
home.    They  have  nothing  to  do  with  home,  they  say. 

4938-9.  Do  you  think  that  further  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  medical  supervision  of  the  children  in  school 


life  ? — The  school  seems  to  spread  infection  of  all  sorts  jl/tss 
and  it  must  come  from  carelessness.     I  do  not  think  Dowding. 
there  is  sufficient  care  taken.   

4940.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  school  when  they 
have  contagious  disease,  are  they  ? — Last  week  there  were 
six  or  eight  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  In  one  case  a  child 
asked  to  come  to  class  (G.F.S.  Class).  Her  brother  had 
been  taken  to  the  Isolation  Hospital  the  week  before,  a,ad 
I  refused  to  admit  her.  She  answered,  "  But  we  are  all 
going  to  school,  just  the  same."  I  do  not  think  there  is 
enough  care  with  regard  to  people  in  contact  with  diph- 
theritic cases.  I  do  not  think  they  examine  them  properly, 
but  let  them  wait  until  they  develop  malignant  diphtheria. 

4941.  Is  diphtheria  very  prevalent  ? — It  is  constant. 
They  have  an  epidemic  of  either  diphtheria  or  scarlet 
fever  alternately. 

4942.  And  you  think  it  is  traceable  to  the  want  of  pro- 
per sewerage  ? — I  think  that  is  the  main  thing,  but  it  is 
gross  carelessness  not  to  separate  them  and  isolate  them. 

4943.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  this  question  of 
school  children,  and  the  way  in  which  infectious  diseases 
spread  amongst  them,  are  you  aware  that  under  the 
general  law  of  the  country  it  is  incumbent  upon  medical 
men  to  notify  the  existence  of  infectious  disease  amongst 
their  patients  ? — Yes. 

4944.  Is  that  neglected  in  the  case  of  Wiltshire  ? — I 
think  in  the  case  of  sore  throats  they  take  no  notice  ;  and 
if  it  is  diphtheritic  throat  it  is  the  same  thing.  I  think 
many  of  the  so-called  sore  throats  are  diphtheritic  throats. 

4945.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  examination  of  the 
scholars  there  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is.  They  go 
occasionally  to  the  school  when  there  is  an  outbreak. 

4946.  But  speaking  generally,  what  would  you  say  ? — • 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  examination.  I  am  manager 
of  one  of  the  schools,  the  British  School,  and  they  never 
examine  them  unless  there  is  an  outbreak. 

4947.  So  that  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  number 
of  cases  if  they  only  examine  when  there  is  a  genuine 
outbreak  of  diphtheria  ?— Yes. 

4948.  And  then  the  school  has  to  be  closed  ? — Some- 
times they  do  close  it  and  sometimes  they  do  not.  Some- 
times they  send  one  class  down  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  of  much  use,  because  the  children  meet  in  the  play- 
ground and  the  class  room. 

4949.  Is  there  a  County  Council  in  Wiltshire  ? — Yes.  ... 

4950.  Do  they  supervise  in  any  way  ? — They  have- 
made  attempts  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  very  successful.  The 
Local  Government  Board  is  moving  in  this  sewerage  busi- 
ness— they  threatened.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  it, 
to  prosecute  the  town  unless  the  sewerage  scheme  was 
started  this  year. 

4951.  Is  that  a  recent  threat  ? — That  is  why  it  was 

started.    It  had  to  be  started  in  January  in  consequence  

of  the  threat.  . .,  , 

4952.  You  speak  of  the  milk  supply  being  very  defective 
in  Wiltshire  ? — I  think  that  it  is  all  sent  to  the  great  milk 
factory — they  can  make  better  terms  if  they  send  it 
regularly. 

4953.  It  pays  them  better  ? — Yes,  much  better. 

4954.  And  the  consequence  is  that  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  get  practically  no  milk  at  all  ? — Very 
little. 

4955.  What  substitute  do  they  give  ? — This  tinned 
milk ;  and  the  tins  are  constructed  in  a  bad  way  :  they 
are  verj'  thick  on  the  top  and  you  have  to  strike  tliem  with 
a  heavy  tin-opener,  making  a  jagged  edge,  so  that  you 
cannot  close  them  again — you  cannot  push  the  top  down 
tight  and  any  amount  of  polluted  air  gets  all  round  it.       ; , 

4956.  Do  you  think  that  they  get  improper  food  ? — 
They  give  them  many  bad  things,  herrings  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  especially  bread.  They  ought  not  to  give  them 
anything  fermented  until  they  are  two  j^ears  old. 

4957.  Is  infant  mortality  very  high  in  Wiltshire  ?— It 
is  high  :  whether  it  is  higher  than  in  other  counties  I  do 
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Miss  not  know.  I  think  that  Dr.  Thomas,  who  came  three  or 
Dowding.     four  years  ago,  mentioned  that  it  must  be  looked  to. 

4958.  What  part  of  Wiltshire  are  you  particularly 
acquainted  with  ? — Chippenham.  I  have  lived  there.  It 
is  half  way  between  Bath  and  Swindon.  They  tell  mo 
that  it  is  worse  in  the  rural  districts. 

4959.  In  Chippenham  the  mortality  amongst  infants  is 
very  high  you  think  ? — Yes,  and  that  was  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Thomas.  I  think  it  is  partly  due  to  infants  not  getting 
attended  to  by  the  doctor  but  by  the  young  assistant 
mostly,  and  by  the  dispenser,  even.  It  is  not  that  the 
doctor  will  not  go  ;  but  these  people  go  up  to  the  doctor  at 
ten  o'clock  say,  and  he  is  busy  and  the  mother  efther  stays 
for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half — then  she  gets  tired  and 
the  dispenser  examines  the  child.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
doctor  refuses  to  see  them.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  would 
or  could,  but  practically  they  do  not  see  the  doctor. 

49G0.  But  you  think  that  there  is  general  neglect  of 
young  children  ? — Yes,  very  small  children,  it  is  only 
amongst  the  children. 

4961.  It  is,  you  say,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  young 


mothers  who  are  unfit  to  bring  up  children  ? — Yes — they 
do  not  seem  to  know  the  importance  of  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  the  child's  life  and  they  give  it  brandy  (I 
mention  in  my  memorandum  the  way  they  take  it  them- 
selves), but  they  give  brandj'  and  gin  to  the  children.  It 
lessens  the  size  just  as  you  ;night  do  to  a  terrier  or  small 
spaniel — it  lessens  their  size  by  taking  drops  of  it 
constantly. 

4962.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  general  appearance 
of  infants  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  with  that  of 
children  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — In  Cumberland 
and  Yorkshire  they  are  much  larger,  but  that  is  partly 
because  they  come  of  a  better  stock  ;  the  people  them- 
selves are  healthier. 

4903.  You  do  not  think  that  the  children  are  better 
looked  after  ? — They  have  more  milk  for  them.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  have  this  want  of  provision  of  milk  except 
where  these  great  factories  are.  I  think  that  it  is  local, 
the  want  of  milk.  A  child  ought  to  be  fed  on  milk  entirely ; 
they  give  them  as  I  mentioned  tinned  milk,  and  the  4|-d. 
for  the  week  would  only  be  part  of  the  food  ;  they  make 
it  up  by  giving  them  bread  and  sop,  and  one  thing  and 
another. 


Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntbee,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

Eowntree. 


4964.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  author  of  the  book 
upon  the  conditions  of  life  and  labour  in  York  ? — Yes. 

4965.  Therefore,  you  have  made  some  considerable 
study  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  which  we  are 
asked  to  investigate  ? — Yes,  a  very  fair  amount. 

4966.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  anything  on  the 
general  question  as  to  whether  the  conditions  that  make 
for  deteriorated  physique  are  increasing  in  intensity,  or 
otherwise  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  any  scientific  informa- 
tion on  the  point.  I  have  a  general  opinion  that  the 
conditions  are  such  that  it  must  be  so.  There  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  people  living  in  towns. 

49G7.  You  must  set  against  that  the  improved  sanita- 
tion in  the  towns  ? — Yes. 

4968.  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  where  local  authori- 
ties make  full  use  of  the  powers  that  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  place  in  their  hands,  there  is  no  reason  why 
anyone  should  live  under  actually  unhealthy  conditions  ? 
— I  think  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  under  existing 
conditions  to  avoid  doing  so  in  towns. 

4969.  For  what  reason  ?— On  account  of  the  high 
rents. 

4970.  On  account  of  the  obstacles  which  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  local  authority  ? 
— On  accoimt  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  accommo- 
dation at  the  rent  which  people  are  able  to  pay,  and  the 
impossibility  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
securing  sufficient  food  for  the  maintenance  of  physical 
efficiency,  no  matter  how  economically  they  spend  their 
incomes. 

4971.  I  thought  it  rather  appeared  from  your  book 
that  a  very  large  rroportion  of  the  poverty  you  describs 
is  due  to  causes  which  are  within  the  control  of  the  classes 
-that  suffer  irom  it  ? — I  divided  the  poverty  into  two 
■classes.  I  say  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
York  are  living  m  "  primary  "  poverty,  over  which  they 
liave  no  control,  and  18  per  cent,  in  "  secondary  "  poverty, 
over  which  they  have  control.  But  you  have  the  10  per 
cent,  who  are  in  "  primary  "  poverty. 

4972.  That  is  a  small  section  of  the  population,  but  it 
is  regrettable  that  it  should  be  so,  of  course  ?— It  is  four 
millions  of  the  population  if  the  proportion  is  the  same  in 
other  places. 

4973.  It  does  not  do  to  assume  that ;  you  would  not 
Judge  of  the  whole  of  England  from  the  conditions  of 
York  ?  That  would  be,  surely,  unscientific  ?— I  only 
said  if  they  are  so.  There  is  just  as  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  are  as  that  they  are  not. 


4974.  On  the  contrary,  I  always  understood  York  was 
one  of  the  places  which  is,  and  has  always  been,  bad, 
partly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
England  ? — Onh"  one  portion  of  it  is  very  old. 

4975.  Historic  York  is  an  old  city  ? — Yes,  but  the  pro- 
portion which  that  bears  to  the  present  city  is  very  small. 

4976.  I  know  York  very  well  myself,  and  from  its 
features  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  has  probably 
had  more  difficulty  to  adopt  itself  to  modem  conditions 
than  many  other  places  ? — I  have  exchanged  opinions 
with  a  great  number  of  people  who  have  made  a  consider- 
able study  of  the  conditions  in  other  towns,  and  I  myself 
am  of  opinion  that  the  conditions  in  York  are  no  worse 
than  in  other  places.  I  should  be  surprised  myself  to 
find  the  condition  throughout  England  better  than  the 
condition  in  York. 

4977.  There  is  a  very  considerable  Irish  element  in 
York,  is  there  not  ? — -A  decreasing  proportion. 

4978.  But  it  has  been  considerable  in  the  past  ? — Yes, 
it  has  been  considerable. 

4979.  That  always  tends  to  depress  the  standard  of 
life  in  a  town,  does  it  not  ? — Possibly;  1  do  not  know. 

4980.  It  is  generally  assumed  to  do  so.  Then  with  re- 
gard to  the  consideration  of  the  principal  causes  of  physical 
debility,  which  would  you  put  first  ? — I  have  put  them 
merely  in  an  arbitrary  form  in  my  precis.  But,  I  think, 
first  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  the  feeding  of  infants, 
with  regard  to  which  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of 
ignorance.  For  one  reason  or  another,  of  course,  a  very 
large  number  of  children  are  not  nursed  by  their  mothers. 

4981.  That,  we  may  take  it,  is  the  first  regrettable  cir- 
cumstance ? — Certainly.  Then  there  is  undoubtedly,  very 
great  ignorance  as  to  the  proper  way  in  which  to  feed 
them,  if  they  are  brought  up  by  hand. 

4982.  With  regard  to  the  failure  of  mothers  to  nurse 
their  own  children,  according  to  your  own  observation, 
is  that  due  to  necessity,  or  indifference,  or  what  ? — We 
made  some  little  investigations  with  regard  to  that,  and 
it  seems  to  be  very  largely  the  physical  inability  of  the 
mothers  to  feed  their  children. 

4983.  They  are  too  weak  ? — Whether  it  is  that  they 
are  too  weak,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  nervous  stress 
of  town  life,  or  what  it  is,  I  do  not  know.. 

4984.  Do  you  think  that  early  marriages  are  on  the 
increase  ? — I  should  think  they  were  not. 

4985.  The  Registrar-General's  Return  shows  they  are 
not :  so  that  it  is  not  due  to  women  becoming  mothers 
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earlier  than  they  used  to  that  this  weakness  arises  ? — No. 
The  conditions  of  town  life,  the  later  hours,  and  the  greater 
excitement  of  to^vn  life,  the  absence  of  quiet  and  so  forth, 
all  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  mothers  who  cannot 
feed  their  children. 

4986.  I  suppose  the  conditions  of  their  lives  when  they 
first  marry,  are  not  so  acutely  uncomfortable  as  later, 
when  their  families  have  become  larger  ? — No. 

4987.  Do  you  beUeve  it  to  be  the  case  that  mothers  are 
just  as  reluctant  or  just  as  incapable  of  nursing  their  first 
children  as  their  later  ones  ? — I  should  think  so,  but  I 
would  not  be  quite  certain  of  that. 

4988.  Do  you  think  maternal  improvidence,  maternal 
carelessness,  and  maternal  ignorance,  grow  with  the 
growth  of  the  family  ? — No,  I  should  not  think  so. 

4989.  You  do  not  think  they  are  over-weighed  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  so  as  to  make  them  more  care- 
less ? — I  think  the  class  of  mother  that  would  be  careless 
at  all,  is  careless  with  all  her  children  probably  ;  if  you 
have  a  decent  mother,  she  is  not  careless  with  any. 

4990.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  maternal  responsi- 
bilities grow  upon  her,  possibly  her  sense  of  duty  becomes 
less,  and  she  becomes  more  careless  out  of  sheer  despair  ? 
— That  might  be  so  where  there  are  a  very  large  number 
of  children. 

4991.  You  attribute  a  great  deal  to  the  want  of  proper 
education  on  the  subject  ?— There  is  a  very  large  amount 
of  real  ignorance  on  the  question  of  infant  feeding.  One 
comes  across  it  constantly.  My  secretary,  who  has  done 
a  very  great  deal  of  visiting  amongst  the  poor,  has  con- 
stantly come  across  most  gross  ignorance  with  regard  to 
infant  feeding.  The  constituents  of  the  food  given  to  the 
children  are  entirely  wrong.  There  is  an  inadequate 
supply  of  bone-making  material,  and  you  get  ricketty 
children,  and  the  child  starts  very  badly. 

4992.  That  is  from  want  of  milk  ?— Yes.  Milk  is  ex- 
pensive. I  think  wherever  the  mother  can  nurse  her 
child  she  prefers  to  do  so,  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  less 
trouble,  at  night  particularly.  Of  course,  it  is  verj^  trouble- 
some for  a  mother  to  have  to  get  up  and  warm  food  for 
the  child. 

499.3.  How  would  you  suggest  that  this  lack  of  edu- 
cation on  the  subject  is  to  be  supplied.  Do  you  think  the 
schools  should  do  it,  or  that  it  should  be  done  later  '! — It 
is  a  little  too  early  in  the  school. 

4994.  You  suggest  that  the  local  sanitary  authority 
should  supply  information  on  tlie  subject  ? — I  would 
suggest  two  things.  The  first  one  is  that  the  local  author- 
ity should  supply  leaflets. 

4995.  Would  they  be  read  ? — If  they  only  dealt  with 
one  thing  at  a  time  I  think  they  would,  if  printed  in  big 
type  with  not  too  much  on  them.  I  tliink  the  mistake 
which  has  often  been  made  with  regard  to  leaflets  is  to 
try  and  make  them  too  comprehensive.  If  you  can  get 
one  fact  on  a  leaflet  and  distribute  that,  and  then  get 
another  fact  on  another  leaflet  a  little  later  and  distribute 
that,  say  one  with  regard  to  the  food  of  the  children  and 
another  with  regard  to  the  general  management  of  children, 
fresh  air  and  so  forth,  I  think  they  would  be  read. 

4996;  Do  you  think  that  evening  continuation  schools 
for  girls  are  a  good  institution  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
would  attend  them.  I  think  it  would  be  an  ideal  way 
if  you  had  compulsory  evening  schools  like  Germany. 
That  is  just  the  time  j'ou  want  to  take  them.  Then  in 
addition  to  leaflets  and  lectures  which,  I  think,  people 
would  attend  if  they  are  good,  we  should  have  more 
infant  milk  depots  established,  such  as  exist  in  Battersea, 
St.  Helens  and  other  towns. 

4997.  By  means  of  municipal  effort  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.    I  do  not  think  that  is  the  best  way. 

4998.  That  is  the  case  in  Battersea  and  St.  Helens  ? — 
Yes. 

4999.  And  in  Liverpool  and  various  other  towns,  I 
believe  ? — Yes.  I  think  if  you  could  get  them  by  private 
effort  there  are  certain  advantages  ;  because  the  personal 
element  is  very  important,  I  think.    The  advantage  of 
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these  milk  depots  is  that  you  get  thoroughly  good  food 
supplied  to  the  children  to  give  them  a  start,  and  then  it  Roumtn 

is   extremely   important  to  associate  with  these  depots  

the  visiting  of  every  parent. 

5000.  By  ladies,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

5001.  Like  the  Manchester  Health  Society  ?— I  do  not 
think  they  have  quite  the  kind  of  lady  I  have  in  my  mind 
in  Manchester.  We  have  started  a  milk  depot  in  York 
recently. 

5002.  Is  that  by  private  agency  ?— Yes.  the  York 
Health  and  Housing  Reform  Association  have  done  it. 
We  visit  every  working  class  house  where  a  child  is  lorn, 
or  try  to  do  so  ;  we  have  not  quite  got  our  organisation 
complete  yet. 

500.3.  They  have  that  in  Manchester  I  understand  ? — 
They  have  just  begun,  I  think,  last  week. 

5004.  The  Manchester  organisation  is  of  considerable 
antiquity  I  believe  ? — They  have  voluntary  ladies  and 
uneducated  women. 

5005.  They  have  the  agents  of  the  municipality  below 
them  ? — They  have  women  to  whom  they  pay  16s.  a 
week,  I  think. 

5006.  Yes,  but  they  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
ladies  of  the  city  ? — My  idea  is  that  to  get  the  best  results 
you  should  have  ladies  visiting  who  have  real  knowledge 
with  regard  to  infant  feeding.  If  they  have  some  ex- 
perience as  hospital  nurses,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
so  much  the  better.  But  it  requires  people  of  very  con- 
siderable tact  and  real  sympathy.  Everything  depends 
upon  your  lady — if  you  get  the  right  person  people  will 
take  advice,  I  have  seen  that  constantly  in  regard  to  the 
visits  at  York.  We  have  most  remarkable  results  where 
the  whole  treatment  of  the  child  has  been  entirely  altered. 

5007.  Has  it  had  the  effect  of  reducing  infant  mortality  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  have  seen  several  cases 
since  August  where  a  child's  life  has  been  distinctly  saved 
by  it.  I  was  in  the  depot  the  other  day,  and  a  man  told 
me  that  his  child  would  have  been  dead  now  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  depot.  I  feel  that  these  depots  fail  to  do  the 
utmost  good  unless  the  lad}'  visitors  are  associated  with 
them.  That  I  believe,  is  the  best  piece  of  educational 
work  that  could  be  done.  Our  experience  of  Yorit  is  that 
if  you  have  one  visitor  who  is  prepared  to  work  hard  and 
systematically,  she  can  deal  with  a  town  of  70,000  or 
80,000  people,  sujiposing  there  was  not  more  than  an 
average  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  working  classes.  I  do  not 
quite  know  yet — I  could  not  get  the  figures  before  I  came 
here — what  proportion  of  the  children  are  hand -fed,  but 
there  is  not  nearly  the  same  need  to  give  time  where  the 
mother  is  nursing  her  child.  You  want,  however,  even  in 
these  cases,  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  child  and  so  forth, 
of  which  there  is  supreme  ignorance  amongst  a  very  large 
section  of  the  working  classes,  and  above  the  working  classes 
for  the  matter  of  that.  Our  medical  officer  of  health  tells 
me  that  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  poorer  classes.  Of 
course,  the  wealthy  classes  have  nurses  for  their  children, 

5008.  These  depots  are  not  intended  to  be  eleemosynary, 
are  t  hey  ? — -I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  them 
pay,  but  I  think  it  could  be  done. 

5009.  We  are  told  that  the  Battersea  depot,  which  is 
municipal,  is  paying  ? — I  think  the  one  in  York  will  pay 
in  time. 

5010.  At  the  outset  you  must  expect  a  loss  ? — I  have 
a  statement  here,  which  I  prepared  for  another  purpose, 
of  the  York  depot  with  the  accounts.  [Document  handed 
to  Chairman).  We  have  gone  rather  carefully  into  the 
matter  in  York.  We  visited  all  the  English  depots  before 
we  began  ours ;  at  the  present  time  we  show  a  loss  of 
about  £2  a  week. 

5011.  What  number  of  people  are  customers  of  it  ?  — 
At  the  present  time  we  only  have  about  sixty-five.  We  have 
only  just  begun.  We  lost  £81  in  the  first  half  year,  and 
that  included  the  cost  of  starting  and  so  forth.  The 
cost  of  initiating  such  a  depot  to  deal  vdih  something 
like  150  babies  would  be  from  £250  to  £300.  The  whole 
thing  is  not  serious. 
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Mr.  5012.  Do  you  mean  the  loss  is  not  serious  ? — The  capital 

Rown'ree.     is  not  serious.    I  may  mention  the  way  in  which  we  are 

 going  to  try  to  meet  this  loss  in  York.    We  are  beginning 

to  supply  steriUsed  milk  in  bottles,  not  only  for  infants,  but 
for  anyone  who  Ukes  to  buy  it.  We  started  that  a  week  or 
two  ago,  and  there  is  a  good  profit  in  that.  We  are  also  try- 
ing to  get  a  sale  of  modified  milk  for  wealthy  customers 
sent  to  their  houses  direct  at  5s.  a  week,  which  yields  a 
good  profit.  If  we  can  do  that  and  get  a  sale  for  sterilised 
milk,  and  also  get  a  larger  sale  for  the  modified  milk,  which 
we  shall,  I  tliink,  as  soon  as  the  thing  becomes  better 
known,  we  shall  make  both  ends  meet. 

5013.  How  many  children  are  born  in  York  of  the  class 
that  you  have  named,  weekly  or  monthly  ? — About  forty 
a  week.  The  visitor  is  paying  forty  visits  a  week,  and  then 
there  are  other  xdsits  which  are  required  afterwards  as  well. 
A  certain  number  need  not  be  visited  for  six  months  again, 
if  it  is  found  that  the  mother  is  nursing  her  child. 

5014.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  mothers  out  of 
that  fortj'  a  week  would  be  likely  to  nurse  their  children  1 
— -No,  I  cannot ;  the  figures  are  not  ready. 

5015.  You  are  making  some  inquiry  ? — I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  our  Association  to  get  the  figures,  but  she  had 
not  them  ready. 

5016.  What  security  have  you  that  the  milk  you  get  is 
pure  to  start  with  ? — We  make  very  stringent  conditions 
•with  regard  to  the  suppl}'. 

5017.  From  whom  do  you  get  the  milk,  from  outside  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  we  get  it  from  outside,  but  we  make  ex- 
tremely stringent  conditions  with  regard  to  the  supply. 
I  have  the  conditions  here.  We  have  a  veterinary  inspec- 
tor who  is  in  our  service  who  goes  round  periodically  to 
examine  the  cows  and  cowsheds. 

5018.  I  suppose  the  dairies  from  which  you  get  the 
supply  are  outside  the  administration  of  the  York  sanitary 
authority  ? — Yes. 

5019.  So  that  you  have  to  depend  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  "by  rural  sanitary  authorities  ? — We  under- 
take the  duties  ourselves  ;  we  have  our  own  inspector. 

5020.  But  you  cannot  insist  upon  sending  an  inspector 
into  cowsheds  which  are  not  under  your  own  authority  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  condition  of  our  contract.  These  are  the  con- 
ditions.   {Copy  ha'idcd  to  Chairman). 

5021.  You  make  it  a  condition  of  your  contract  ? — Yes, 
we  pay  rather  more  for  our  milk  on  that  account. 

5022.  I  suppose,  generally  speaking,  the  security  that 
the  law  does  provide  for,  is  not  made  use  of  in  rural  dis- 
tricts with  regard  to  milk  supply  ? — I  imagine  not. 

5023.  You  Imow  there  are  stringent  conditions  by  which 
the  milk  may  be  made  the  subject  of  very  careful  inspec- 
tion if  the  local  authority  choose  to  enforce  them  ? — -Yes, 
There  is  no  difficLi-lty  at  all  in  any  depot  making  its  own 
contract  and  its  own  condition?. 

5024.  If  you  get  the  milk  supply  -nitliin  a  reasonable 
distance  so  that  you  can  see  that  these  conditions  are  being 
observed,  that  would  be  so  ? — Yes. 

5025.  And  that  is  so  in  your  case  ? — Yes.  The  dairy 
from  which  we  get  our  supply  of  milk  cannot  supply  cream 
and  we  get  the  cream  from  the  Pure  Milk  Dairy.  I  imagine 
that  is  the  purest  milk  in  England;  it  is  spoken  of  by  Messrs. 
Newman  and  Wittenbach  as  representing  the  high  water 
mark  of  dairy  farming  in  this  country. 

5026.  Does  your  milk  depot  issue  instructions  to  parents 
on  the  subject ;  you  say  it  performs  the  double  duty  of 
supplying  food  and  educating  parents  ? — Yes,  we  distri- 
bute leaflets  on  the  feeding  of  children  with  difl'erent 
colours  representing  different  ages. 

5027.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  May  I  ask  the  price  ? — It  varies 
between  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  a  week  according  to  the  age. 

5028.  That  is  the  supply  to  the  children,  but  I  mean  the 
cost  of  really  x^ure  milk  ? — 9d.  a  gallon  in  summer  and  lOd. 
a  gallon  in  winter. 

5029.  {Chmronan.)  With  regard  to  the  dietetic  value 
of  different  food  stuffs,  is  not  that  difficult  to  ascertain, 
because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  on  that. 


Here,  in  this  room,  we  have  had  very  different  opinions 
expressed  ? — Scientifically  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  exact  dietetic  values,  but  roughly 
speaking,  I  should  have  thought  there  was  general  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  it. 

5030.  There  is  the  chemical  presumption  in  certain 
cases  and  also  the  factor  of  assimilability  which  is  quite 
apart  from  that  ? — It  is  generally  accepted  that  a  pound 
of  peas  is  more  nutritious  than  a  pound  of  cabbage. 

5031.  Chemically,  but  a  very  competent  witness  said 
that  the  whole  theoretical  value  oi  peas  as  diet  was  vitiated 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  extremely  imassimilable.  I  am 
glad  you  mentioned  that,  because  it  was  specially 
stated.  We  are  at  once  plunged  into  a  morass  of  doubt ,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  on 
matters  of  that  kind  ? — I  know  that  there  is  a  very 
great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  exact 
dietetic  value  of  different  food  stuffs,  for  instance  as  to 
whether  white  or  brown  bread  is  the  more  nutritious. 
Chemically,  brown  bread  is  more  nutritious,  but 
alimentary  research  shows  that  white  bread  made  of 
seconds  tlour  is  more  nutritious,  because  it  is  more 
assimilable.  There  you  are  dealing  with  differences  which 
are  not  of  great  moment.  I  believe  the  difference  between 
the  chemical  dietetic  value  of  white  and  brown  bread  is  not 
very  great.  With  regard  to  det  ails  there  is  certainly  not 
agreement.  With  regard  to  important  differences  there 
is,  I  think,  general  agreement. 

5032.  I  am  only  putting  in  a  caveat  as  to  the  real  value 
of  it  ? — There  is  very  great  ignorance  amongst  the  working 
classes,  for  instance,  as  to  the  dietetic  value  of  cheese. 

5033.  That  value  is  very  great,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  it  is 
very  great.  In  York  we  distributed  about  9,000  or  10,000 
copies  of  a  handbill  of  the  kind  I  have  in  my  hand,  indi- 
cating in  popular  form  the  dietetic  value  of  different  foods. 

5034.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Cheese,  again,  is  an  extremely 
indigestible  food,  is  it  not  ? — That  depends  how  it  is  taken. 

5035.  That  is  the  most  important  thing  to  mention,  as  a 
warning  ? — Yes,  we  have  done  so.  It  states  on  the  hand- 
bill, "  If  you  find  cheese  indigestible,  try  eating  it  more 
slowly,  or  grating  it  on  your  potatoes  or  vegetables,  or  else 
make  cheese  puddings  or  macaroni  cheese."  People 
usually  bolt  it  after  a  heavy  meal. 

5036.  {Chairman.)  Take  it  in  large  lumps  ? — Yes. 

5037.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  I  know  many  people  who  suffer 
from  indigestion  traceable  to  cheese— at  least  that  is  what 
they  are  told  by  medical  people — notwithstanding  the 
different  forms  in  which  they  choose  to  prepare  it  ? — Is 
that  proportion  greater  than  those  who  suffer  from  indi- 
gestion due  to  meat,  do  you  think  ? 

5038.  I  do  not  know  ? — There  is  no  doubt  the  scientific 
men  would  agree  roughly  with  regard  to  the  different 
dietetic  vaUie  of  different  foods,  and  that  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  purpose. 

5039.  {Chairman.)  WiQ.  you  go  on  to  say  what  you  con- 
ceive to  be  the  second  great  cause  of  physical  deterioration  ? 
— Apropos  of  what  we  have  been  saying,  of  course  we  must 
remember,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  low 
standard  of  physique  owing  to  mal-nutrition,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population — whatever  it  be,  it 
must  be  reckoned  in  millions,  whether  four  millions,  two 
milhons,  or  one  railUon — have  not  enough  money  to  get 
food,  let  them  spend  their  money  as  well  as  they  possibly 
can.  They  cannot  do  it,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  very 
important  factor. 

5040.  With  regard  to  the  young,  would  you  advocate 
some  system,  at  any  rate  during  school  age,  for  supple- 
menting parental  resources,  where  necessary,  by  giving 
children  who  have  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  brain 
work  sufficient  food  ? — Yes,  if  it  is  done  judiciously. 
There  is  a  very  great  danger  of  pauperising  them. 

5041.  With  every  intention  to  maintain  responsibility  ? 
— I  should  hke  something  to  be  paid  for  the  food  given  in 
s 'hools,  even  if  it  were  supplied  at  very  low  cost.  I  think  a 
point  which  has  not  always  been  realised  is  the  fact  that 
t  he  time  of  special  stress  in  the  life  of  the  poor  is  the  time 

hat  the  mother  is  bearing  children.  What  the  effect  of 
that  is  upon  the  offspring  is  not  fully  recognised ;  it  is  not 
really  known,  I  think.  But  one  can  hardly  help  thinking 
that  it  must  be  prejudicial. 
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5042.  Do  you  think,  if  the  parents  who  were  poor,  knew 
what  food  was  the  most  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  outlay 
upon  it  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  reduce  the  diffi- 
culty that  is  caused  by  poverty  alone  ? — Yes,  but  not  to 
remove  it. 

5043.  If  they  knew,  and  could  be  induced  to  act  upon 
their  knowledge,  the  outlay  upon  food  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  nutrition,  was  most  productive  ? — Yes, 
but  the  things  which  are  the  cheapest  often  take  the 
most  cooking. 

5044.  And  they  recoil  from  the  trouble  ? — Yes.  A 
thing  like  porridge  takes  a  great  deal  of  cooking  in  the 
morning,  and  the  work  which  a  working  woman  has  to  do 
in  the  morning  is  considerable  if  she  has  a  family  of 
children  to  wash  and  dress  and  send  to  school,  and  so  on. 

5045.  Do  you  confirm  what  we  have  heard  as  to  the 
extreme  laziness  of  a  great  many  of  the  mothers  ? — I 
think  it  is  very  greatly  exaggerated.  Of  course,  there  are 
a  number  of  lazy  mothers  amongst  the  poor,  as  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  population. 

5046.  It  does  not  affect  the  children  in  certain  classes, 
but  amongst  the  poor  it  is  of  immediate  importance.  You 
do  not  think  that  is  a  charge  which  can  be  generally 
brought  against  them  ? — ^No,  not  generally,  by  any  means, 
It  is  undoubtedly  so  in  the  minds  of  a  number,  but  I 
think  it  is  exaggerated  amongst  those  who  do  not  know 
the  poor  well. 

5047.  You  put  the  intemperance  of  the  parents  as  one 
of  the  points  you  wish  to  bring  forward  ? — Yes. 

5048.  Do  you  think  that  drunkenness  among  women 
is  increasing  ? — I  cannot  say.  There  is  more  alcohol 
consumed  per  head  of  the  population  now,  of  course, 
than  there  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

5049.  We  have  had  it  stated  here  that  the  average 
mother,  if  she  is  at  all  hipped  or  out  of  sorts,  always  has 
the  black  bottle  ready  to  take  a  nip,  and  that  the  child  is 
often  asked  to  share  the  nip.  Do  you  think  that  is  a 
general  failing  ? — I  shovild  not  think  it  was  a  general 
failing.  I  should  imagine  there  are  more  teetotallers 
among  the  working  classes  now  than  there  were. 

5050.  You  think  there  are  ?— Undoubtedly. 

5051.  You  think  that  legislation  to  reduce  intemper- 
ance is  needed  ? — I  think  that  is  of  the  very  first  import- 
ance. 

5052.  Will  you  kindly  indicate  to  us  how  you  think  it 
could  be  best  done  ? — I  should  suggest  a  scheme  similar 
to  that  which  was  outlined  in  the  Temperance  Manifesto 
recently  published,  with  which  I  daresay  you  are  familiar. 

5053.  Which  was  that  ? — I  have  it  here.  [The  docu- 
ment was  handed  to  the  Chairman.)  The  very  definite 
recommendations  of  the  signatories  include:  "  (1) 
A  large  speedy  and  definite  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  premises ;  (2)  wide  powers  of 
local  self-government  (with  provision  for  their  im- 
mediate operation),  including  permissive  powers 
of  (a)  veto,  and  (&)  public  control  under  which,  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  statutory  law,  the  whole  of  the  retail 
traffic  in  a  locality  could  be  conducted  without  the  stimulus 
of  private  profit,  and  without  direct  and  appreciable 
pecuniary  gain  to  the  locaUty  itself  ;  (3)  a  scheme  of 
constructive  reforms  which  should  include  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  adequate  counter-attractions  to  the 
public-house."  Such  a  scheme  as  is  set  forth  in  the 
Manifesto  would  permit  of  the  drink  trade  being 
taken  out  of  private  hands  and  the  monopoly  profits, 
amounting  to  not  less  than  £20,000,000  per  annum, 
which  now  go  to  strengthen  a  dangerous  and  baneful 
monopoly,  could  be  utilised  for  national  purposes, 
great  care  being  exercised  that  they  were  not  so 
expended  as  to  give  any  locality  an  inducement  to  drink. 

5054.  That  must  be  a  very  slow  process,  must  it  not  ? — 
No,  I  feel  that  the  country  is  ripe  for  such  a  measure.  I 
think  that  any  Government  that  came  in  that  was  iia 
favour  of  radical  temperance  reform  could  pass  a  measure 
of  this  kind.  It  has  the  support  of  an  enormous  number 
of  people.  Of  course,  the  signatures  to  that  Manifesto 
are  very  striking. 

5055.  Removing  the  whole  trade  in  drink  from  the  hands 
of  the  present  holders  ? — The  process  would  be 
that  you  would  give  a  time  notice  to  the  trade 
that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  all  licences  lapse.  Then 
the  locality  would  have  the  option  ;  they  could  either 


apply  local  veto  if  they  can,  which  would  probably  very 
seldom  be  done  in  the  case  of  towns,  or,  in  the  alternative  y.>„ 
hand  the  licences  of  the  locality  over  to  a  company  _ 
approved  by  the  Licensing  Authority.  The  company 
would  then  manage  those  licences  in  the  interests  of  the 
community ;  they  would  submit  all  their  accounts  and 
management  to  Government  control ;  they  would  not 
take  more  than  four  per  cent,  interest  upon  their  capital, 
and  everything  above  that  would  go  to  the  National 
Exchequer.  The  first  charge  upon  the  profits  would  be 
the  provision  of  adequate  counter-attractions,  which  is 
a  matter  of  first  importance,  and  whatever  was  over 
would  be  used  for  National  purposes. 

5056.  Do  you  think  that  the  nation  would  make  so 
much  out  of  that  scheme  as  they  do  at  present  out  of  the 
excise  ? — They  would  make  the  excise  and  the  profit  as 
well. 

5057-  The  consumption  of  liquor,  presumably,  will  be 
enormously  diminished  ?— Yes,  one  hopes  so. 

5058.  That,  of  course,  is  the  basis  of  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

5059.  (Colonel  Fox.)  But  they  would  make  a  profit  on 
other  things— people  would  eat  more  if  they  drank  less  ? — 
Yes. 

5060.  The  profit  would  be  made  on  other  things  than 
beer  ? — Yes. 

5061.  People  would  oat  more,  would  they  not  ? — What 
they  do  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  this  :  as  the  sales 
decrease  they  put  up  the  price  and  weaken  the  spirits,  so 
that  they  get  their  profit  in  that  way.  Their  profits  do  not 
decrease  with,  their  sales.  They  have  steadily  been  in- 
creasing their  prices  and  steadily  decreasing  their  strengths. 

5062.  You  allude  in  your  preds  to  a  sort  of  i-estauiant 
instead  of  merely  a  beer-house.  You  are  speaking  now 
of  beer-houses  where  they  sell  beer,  or  beer  and  spirits  : 
and  to  take  the  place  of  that  you  suggest  a  place  that  is 
attractive,  where  they  can  obtain  beer,  tea,  cofliee  and 
eatables,  or  anything  that  they  hke  ? — I  would  not  make 
them  attractive,  no. 

5063.  You  would  make  the  restaurant  attractive, 
would  you  not  ? — No,  I  would  not  make  the  restaurant 
where  intoxicants  were  sold  in  any  way  attractive. 

5064.  I  thought  you  were  saying  just  now  you  recom- 
mended that  these  houses,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
beer-houses,  should  be  attractive  ? — I  would  make  attrac- 
tive places  where  no  beer  was  sold  at  all. 

5065.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  going  too  far  to  suppress 
beer  entirely  ? — I  should  sell  beer.  You  will  have  your 
public  houses,  but  I  should  have  those  j  ather  severe,  and  I 
would  have  the  attractive  places  where  no  beer  is  sold  at 
all. 

5066.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  abolish  the  beer- 
houses :  would  it  not  be  lietter  to  make  them  restaurants 
where  the  working  men  could  go  and  have  their  eatables 
and  drinkables,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa  or  beer  ? — No  ;  the 
places  I  should  try  to  attract  him  to  would  be  temperance 
restaurants. 

5067.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  of  the  great  faults  has 
been  the  fact  that  people  go  in  for  the  absolute  extreme, 
that  is,  teetotalism  :  do  you  not  think  that  that  has  done 
more  harm  to  the  temperance  cause  than  anything  ? — I  do. 

5068.  Therefore,  wh}'  not  introduce  beer  in  the  excellent 
restaurants  which  they  are  having  now — I  keep  harping 
upon  the  old  question  of  Lord  Grey's  Public  House  Trust, 
which  is  on  lines  which  seem  calculated  to  keep  peoi:)le 
away  from  drink :  theie  they  can  have  beer  if  they 
want  it,  but  it  is  not  pushed  prominently  forward  ? — You 
have  to  make  them  attractive  now  because  they  aie  in 
competition  with  other  public  houses,  but  when  the  whclo 
of  the  licences  are  handed  over  to  this  company  they  have 
no  need  then  to  make  them  attractive.  If  a  man  wants 
beer  he  can  go  and  get  it. 

5069.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  what  we  have  all  over 
London  now — the  cabmen's  shelters  '?  In  the  old  days 
half  of  the  cabmen  were  drunk,  becauye  the  only  place  they 
had  to  go  to  was  the  public  house,  where  they  had  beer. 
Now  they  have  shelters  and  a  cabman  is  veiy  rarely  seen 
drunk,  because  in  those  shelters  they  can  have  their 
chop  or  whatever  they  want.  I  have  been  in 
several  of  them  lately,  and  was  told  by  them 
that  they  can  get  a  chop  cooked  there  and  eatables 
of  various  kinds,  and  beer  if  they  like  it,  or  tea,  cocoa  cr 
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Mr  coffee,  any  mortal  tiling  they  like.  The  result  is  that  they 
Bowntree.    do  not  want  to  go  into  these  low  public  houses,  and  they 

 remain  sober.    If  you  can  do  that  for  the  cabmen  in  a 

small  way  you  can  do  it  for  the  working  men  in  a  larger 
way,  by  having  shelters  in  the  nature  of  restaurants 
where  they  can  get  anything  they  like.  You  can  have 
your  restaurant  where  a  man  can  get  a  meal,  and  something 
to  drink  as  well  ?— I  would  have  those,  but  the  ordinary 
man  does  not  want  anything  to  eat  when  he  goes  in  for 
drinking  ;  he  wants  the  drink.  I  would  give  him  his 
drink. 

5070.  But  you  would  not  bar  a  certain  class  of  men 
who  are  accustomed  like  honest  men  to  have  a  glass  of 
beer — you  would  not  bar  them  from  going  into  your  restau- 
rant by  making  it  a  teetotal  restaurant,  would  you  ?— I 
would  have  restaurants  with  licences  in  the  same  way  that 
you  have  at  the  present  time  for  bona  fide  eating  and  drink- 
ing. 

5071.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  not  the  case  in  Germany  that 
the  working  classes  take  their  families  to  have  meals  at 
popular  restaurants  ? — Yes. 

5072.  (Colonel  Fox.)  They  have  a  very  good  mild  beer 
which  does  no  harm — something  like  the  watered  spirits 
you  spoke  of  ? — Yes. 

5073.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that 
the  mild  beer,  such  as  Colonel  Fox  has  described,  is  more 
unwholesome  than  tea  ?— It  depends  on  how  strong  the 
tea  is,  and  how  mild  the  beer. 

5074.  I  mean  in  the  normal  conditions  in  which  tea  is 
drunk.  Personally,  I  should  say  tea  was  the  worse  of  the 
two  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  If  you  get  your  beer 
mild  enough  it  might  be  less  harmful  than  strong  tea. 

5075.  It  might  be  much  more  wholesome  than  any  tea  ? 
—Yes. 

5076.  We  had  a  lady  here  not  long  ago  who  said,  with 
regard  to  the  feeding  of  children,  that  she  would  much 
prefer  to  see  them  fed  on  beer  than  on  tea  ? — I  would  not 
go  so  far  as  that,  because  you  have  no  guarantee  that  they 
will  stop  at  this  mild  beer. 

5077.  (Colonel  Fox.)  If  there  is  no  other  beer  there  but 
the  mild  beer,  they  are  bound  to  drmk  it  ? — -Yes,  but  if 
you  feed  the  infants  on  beer,  when  they  get  older  they 
would  put  away  childish  things  and  take  something 
stronger  than  beer. 

5078.  When  a  working  man's  day's  work  is  over  or 
week's  work  is  over,  he  wants  to  go  to  some  place  where 
he  can  meet  his  chums  and  have  a  chat.  There  is  no  place 
he  can  go  to  except  the  public-house.  Why  not  have  these 
restaurants,  with  beer  and  other  drinkables  and  eat- 
ables, such  as  cocoa,  tea,  &c.  ?  Why  not  en- 
courage them  to  go  to  these  places,  and  then  they 
will  not  drink  half  so  much  ? — With  regard  to  this 
profit  of  £20,000,000,  a  first  charge  on  that  would  be  the 
provision  of  counter  attractions  on  a  most  liberal  scale — 
beautiful  rooms  fitted  up,  people's  palaces  with  all  kinds  of 
attractions,  concerts,  music,  lectures,  etc.  I  would  have 
a  splendid  gymnasium  and  swimming  baths,  but  I  would 
not  have  beer  sold  in  those  places. 

5079.  What  a  pity  !  If  you  had  mild  beer  there  you 
would  draw  all  classes,  the  very  men  you  want  to  get  ? — 
I  would  not  close  every  place. 

5080.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  All  the  bad  characters  would 
go  to  the  dull  places  and  the  men  already  reclaimed  would 
go  to  the  others  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  the  experience  in 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

5081-2.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  must  accept  the  fact  that 
in  Sweden  drink  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses.  I  have 
been  there  many  times,  and  the  great  curse  is  punch- 
drinking  ? — I  forget  the  figures  for  the  whole  of  the  country, 
but  certainly  in  Gothenburg  the  sale  of  spirits  has  decreased 
50  per  cent,  in  thirty  years,  and  in  Bergen  more  than  50  per 
cent,  in  twenty -five  years  under  this  company  system. 

5083.  (Chairman.)  On  the  question  of  housing,  of  course 
you  attach  a  great  value  to  improvement  in  that  par- 
ticular?—Yes. 

5084.  There,  cf  course,  you  come  into  contact  with 
difficulties  of  another  kind.  The  great  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  housing  problem  is  the  indifference  of  the  people 
themselves  to  tho  conditions  under  which  they  live  ? — Yes. 


5085.  And  their  reluctance  to  move  ? — Yes. 

5086.  And  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  their  in- 
capacity for  moving  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  just  the  indiffer- 
ence that  comes  from  anyone  who  is  used  to  a  low  con- 
dition ;  he  does  not  want  to  be  improved. 

5087.  He  does  not  want  to  be  disturbed.  Is  not  the 
local  authority  embarrassed  vvdth  the  further  difficulty 
of  providing  for  the  displaced  people  if  they  apply  the 
laws  against  overcrowding  to  the  extent  which  they 
might  do  ? — What  I  myself  would  hke  to  see  wuuld  be 
the  town  making  a  wide  use  of  Part  III.  of  the  1890 
Housing  Act — some  improvement  would  have  to  be  made 
in  that  before  it  would  be  thoroughly  satisfactory — and 
buy  a  ring  of  land  round  the  town,  and  then  develop 
it  mimicipally  as  building  estates,  on  the  lines  of  Bourne- 
ville.    I  do  not  mean  in  long  rows  of  miserable  streets. 

5088.  Creating  a  Garden  City,  in  fact — a  suburban 
city  outside  ? — Yes,  and  connecting  that  to  the  centre 
of  the  town  by  trams— the  trams  being  municipally  owned, 
which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  success. 

5089.  Can  they  do  that  under  the  existing  law  ? — 
They  can  do  it  under  Part  3  ;  but  there  you  have  to  form 
a  scheme,  and  you  do  not  always  want  to  form  a  scheme 
straight  away.  You  want  to  buy  the  land  so  as  to  get 
the  increment  of  value  as  it  comes  and  form  your  scheme 
slowly  as  it  goes  along,  and  the  law  does  not  permit  that 
at  present.  I  beUeve  it  can  be  Avriggled  out  of  by  saying 
that  you  are  going  to  form  your  scheme  "shortly"  if 
you  only  say  it  often  enough. 

5090.  Should  you  say  that  local  authorities  are  culpably 
neglectful  of  the  powers  under  the  existing  laws,  as  a  rule  ? 
— I  do  not  think  pubUc  opinion  would  support  them  in 
taking  any  extreme  measures  at  the  present  time.  I 
think  the  pubhc  want  to  be  educated. 

5091.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  growing  feehng  on  the  part 
of  the  public  in  favour  of  utilising  their  powers  more  than 
they  did  ? — I  think  there  is. 

5092.  The  pubhc  are  becoming  more  ahve  to  the  dangers 
of  ill-health,  to  national  prosperity  ? — Yes.  I  think  that 
schemes  such  as  Bourneville  and  Port  Sunlight, 
and  Garden  City,  are  good,  and  indicate  what  can 
be  done. 

5093.  You  would  not  suggest  an  interference  by  a  Govern- 
ment authority,  such  as  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  is  the  office  charged  with  the  duty.  You  would 
not  suggest  any  drastic  intervention  on  their  part  to  com- 
pel the  local  authorities  to  discharge  their  duties  more 
thoroughly.  You  think  it  had  better  be  left  to  the  slow 
advance  of  pubhc  opinion  ? — I  would  remove  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  there  are  at  present  in  the  way  of  putting 
such  a  scheme  as  I  indicated  in  force.  There  are  diffi- 
culties in  detail  at  the  present  time.  I  would  remove 
those  and  make  it  exceedingly  easy.  I  would  make  it 
difficult  to  continue  building  miserable  cottages  in  the 
way  that  is  done  at  the  present  time.  There  might  be 
considerable  pressure  put  on  by  the  Central  Executive 
in  the  way  that  there  is  in  Germany,  where  they  do  not 
actually  order  the  towns  to  undertake  a  building  scheme, 
and  so  forth,  but  recommend  them  to  do  so,  and  encourage 
them. 

5094.  Germany  is  very  different  from  this  country, 
because  the  great  industrial  development  in  Germany 
succeeded  instead  of  preceding  as  it  did  in  this  country 
any  comprehensive  knowledge  based  upon  scientific 
hygiene  ? — Yes. 

5095.  And  therefore  Germany  was  fully  ahve  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  problem  before  it  had  to  face 
the  great  increase  of  the  urban  population  ? — Yes. 

5096.  Whereas  the  great  increase  in  this  country  in 
industrial  development  preceded,  not  only  any  healthy 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  but  any  scientific  know- 
ledge ? — Yes. 

5097.  That  I  understand  to  be  the  case  ?— Yes  ;  but 
we  have  those  things  now,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Central  Executive  encouraging  such 
schemes,  probably  sending  communications  down  to  the 
local  bodies  encouraging  them  to  undertake  such  a  scheme 
as  I  have  indicated.  I  think  one  often  hears  that  the 
poor  will  not  move  out,  if  houses  are  provided. 
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5098.  That  is  what  Mr.  Booth  says  among  other  things  ? 
— 1  tliink  liis  expression  is  that  we  must  always  remember 
that  a  town  population  moves  outward  in  rings,  and  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  profound  truth  in  that  statement. 
You  will  always  find  a  very  large  number  of  people  who 
are  glad  to  move  out  and  then,  of  course,  they  make  room 
nearer  the  outside  for  the  slum  dweller.  The  slum 
dweller  will  not  leave  the  slum.  The  mistake  has  been 
in  people  attempting  to  get  the  slum  dweller  to  move  out. 

5099.  Mr.  Booth  testifies  to  the  value  of  gardens  as  an 
attraction  ?— Yes.  I  am  associated  with  a  httle  scheme 
in  York  conducted  by  private  enterprise  where  we  are 
trying  to  get  people  to  move  out.  We  are  building 
cottages  about  a  mile  from  the  boundary  of  the  city, 
each  cottage  having  a  garden,  and  we  find  that  we  can 
build  an  artistic  cottage  thoroughly  well  built  of  the  best 
materials  with  a  large  living  room  and  scullery,  bath, 
three  good  bedrooms,  and  a  garden,  to  let  at  4s.  6d.  a  week, 
the  tenant  paying  rates,  to  show  4  per  cent,  on  capital. 

5100.  Is  that  being  done  at  York  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  scheme 
of  my  father's.  We  are  doing  it  now.  We  got  the  figures 
out  only  last  week. 

5101.  In  talking  about  the  efforts  made  to  raise  the 
lowest  levels  of  human  fife,  Mr.  Booth  says,  "  Success  can 
only  be  very  gradual  and  never  perhaps  complete  ;  the 
principle  of  action  is  unchangingly  the  same,  to  interfere 
by  administrative  action  and  penalties  at  each  point  at 
which  fife  falls  below  the  minimum  accepted  standard 
"while  offering  every  opportunity  for  improvement."  1 
pressed  him  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  that,  but  he 
rather  hesitated  to  do  so.  If  you  had  to  interpret  that 
somewhat  cryptic  dictum  in  practice  how  would  you  do  it  ? 
— I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  quite  see  what  he  means. 
With  regard  to  the  scheme  I  mentioned,  the  value  of 
gardens  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are  thinking  of 
rural  rents. 

5102.  The  value  of  the  asset  of  the  garden  ? — Yes. 

5103.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  we  are  discussing 
will  make  full  use  of  a  garden  ? — I  think  the  higher 
section  of  the  working  classes  undoubtedly  would  make 
good  use  of  a  garden.  I  do  not  say  that  every  man  would, 
but  a  very  large  proportion  would.  In  the  few  houses  we 
iave  already  built  it  has  been  quite  striking  to  see  the 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  people  who  have  gone 
out  there. 

5104.  Because  of  the  additional  open  space  ? — Yes. 

5105.  And  the  value  of  the  garden  in  raising  produce 
would  add  to  their  dietary  and  so  on  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
of  that. 

5106.  They  can  make  a  good  deal,  but  are  they  wilhng 
to  do  so  ? — I  have  taken  out  a  number  of  figures  myself. 
Cleorge  Cadbury  could  tell  you  the  figures  of  Bourneville — 
Is.  IHd.  a  week  for  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

5107.  That  is  what  they  can  make  ? — Yes. 

5108.  Do  they  ? — Half  a  dozen  of  them  actually  did 
make  it. 

5109.  They  did  it  under  his  immediate  eye  and  en- 
couragement ? — Yes.  I  have  soine  figures  here  which  I 
only  got  this  morning  referring  to  allotments  in  York. 
T  have  taken  twenty-five  gardens,  and  these  are  the  figures 
for  1902—1  have  not  the  figures  for  1903  out  yet.  It 
averages  about  8id.  a  week  for  one-fourteenth  of  an  acre 

5110.  Clear  gain  ? — Yes,  after  paying  a  rent  at  the  rate 
of  £7  an  acre,  and  the  cost  of  the  manure,  seeds  and  all 
expenses,  it  came  out  to  8^d.  per  allotment  per  week. 

5111.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion except  labour  ? — Y"es.  I  only  had  the  figures  this 
morning,  and  have  not  had  time  to  carefully  analyse 
them,  but  I  notice  that  the  profits  varj^  from  4s.  lOd.  to 
£4  18s.  Hid.  for  the  same  sized  allotment. 

5112.  That  is  due  to  the  individual  factor,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  it  shows  what  can  be  done.  One  man  actually  got 
£4  18s.  Hid.  from  the  one-fourteenth  of  an  acre.  These 
figures  are  extremely  carefully  got  out. 

5113.  Can  you  let  us  have  these  figures,  or  a  cojjy  of  them 
later  ? — Yes.  I  am  getting  last  year's  figures  out,  and  will 
publish  them  together. 

5114.  [Mr.  Lindsdl. )  How  do  you  calculate  the  profit  ? — 
I  take  out  of  pocket  expenses.  I  do  not  count 
anything  for  the  labour. 


6115.  [Mr.  Struthers.)  You  suppose  that  all  tlie  produce 
IS  sold,  but  do  you  know  that  it  is  ?— Very  little  of  it  is  Rowntree 

SO.d.   ' 

5116.  How  do  you  value  it  ? — I  have  got  about  half  a 
dozen  famihes,  who  have  no  allotments,  to  keep  budgets 
for  me  for  the  whole  year,  showing  what  they  have 
actually  paid  for  their  vegetables,  taking  full  advantage 
of  all  the  cheap  times,  buying  at  half-past  nine  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ;  and  I  have 
also  got  one  or  two  fruiterers  to  keep  statistics  for  me 
the  whole  year  round  of  what  they  are  actually  scUing 
at.  Then  I  have  taken  tlioso  figures,  and  have  taken  the 
average  price  every  week  for  every  kind  of  vegetable. 
I  have  taken  rather  low  prices,  and  I  have  calculated 
the  Value  of  the  allotment  produce  all  at  those  prices, 
different  for  every  week. 

5117.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  basis  of  this  calculation  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  this  is  rather  a  severer  thing  tlian  Georgr; 
Cadbury's  was.  He  let  them  value  their  own  vegetables. 
Of  course,  a  man  hkes  things  to  appear  at  their  best.  I 
valued  these  myself,  and  I  valued  them  low  ;  I  valued  them 
at  just  the  price  they  would  actually  have  had  to  pay. 
On  the  allotments  a  great  many  would  grow  flowers, 
which  I  valued  at  nothing. 

5118.  Turning  to  the  effects  of  the  different  condition.'! 
of  employment,you  have  something  to  say  on  that  subject , 
I  think  ? — One  feels,  of  course,  that  the  rural  population 
were  working  for  the  most  part  in  the  open  air,  and  then 
when  they  come  into  towns  they  work  in  factories,  and 
shops,  and  so  forth. 

5119.  You  attach  great  value  to  the  hygienic  effects" 
of  open  air  ?  — Yes,  an  enormous  value. 

51-20.  The  atmosphere  of  York  does  not  suffer  much 
from  smoke  pollution  V — Not  nearly  so  much  as  many 
towns.  What  I  fee),  is  that  the  hygienic  conditions  of 
many  factories  are  exceedingly  bad. 

5121.  Is  not  the  law  strong  enough  on  that  point :  Is 
not  the  last  Factorj'  Act  a  very  considerable  improvement, 
particularly  on  the  point  of  ventilation.  It  is  with  regard 
to  factories,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  work-room«  ? — In  a 
modem  factory  with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  directors 
asked  their  chemist  to  analyse  the  air  in  all  the  rooms.  It 
was  only  built  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  is  a  model 
factory,  regard  having  been  had  to  the  health  of  the 
workers,  and  no  unhealthy  trade  is  being  carried  on  there  ; 
a  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  ventilation,  and  the 
cubic  air  space  per  worker  is  very  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  statutory  requirements. 

5122.  Was  that  before  the  Act  of  1901  ?— It  was  last 
year,  \'et  although  in  most  of  the  rooms  the  air  was  pure, 
in  a  few  rooms  the  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  per  10,000 
parts  of  air  were  as  high  as  20.  You  will  remember  the 
Departmental  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  go 
into  the  question  of  the  air  in  factories  recommended 
that  twelve  parts  per  10,000  should  be  the  maximum 
allowed.  In  this  factory  the  directors  had  a  sys- 
tem of  moving  air  introduced  mechanical  venti- 
lation, and  gave  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each 
worker.  The  over-lookers  report  better  health  in  the 
rooms  where  fresh  ventilating  appliances  have  been  in^ 
stalled.  They  are  positive  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  their  own  health.  In  one  case  of  a  room  containing 
sixty-five  to  seventy  girls  engaged  in  light  employmc'nt, 
the  percentage  of  time  lost  through  sickness  during  a  six 
months'  period  dropped  from  5-9  to  3-1,  after  a  sipply 
of  2,000  cubic  feet  per  girl  per  hour  had  been  secured. 
If,  in  a  modem  factory  oi  that  kind,  built  really  with 
a  view  to  the  health  of  the  workers,  you  get  those 
conditions,  one  can  imagine  what  it  is  like  in  some 
of  the  old  factories.  Yet  an  inspector  walking  through 
would  not  have  said  a  word  about  it;  it  was  not 
nearly  bad  enough  for  that.  \^Tiat  I  feel  is  that  in 
many  solicitor's  offices  you  get  little  lads  there  de- 
velopmg  consumption,  and  also  in  all  kinds  of  offices 
and  shops.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  impaired  physique  is  due  to  the  conditions  of  work. 

5123.  I  suppose  the  conditions  of  workshops  are  more 
liable  to  evil  influences  than  in  factories  ? — I  should  think 
very  much  so. 

5124.  And  particularly  the  smaller  workshops  which 
are  not  so  liable  to  inspection  ? — Yes. 

5125.  Is  there  much  employment  in  workshops  in  York  ? 
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ilr.        — ^  ^^^^  certain  that  the  question  of   the  air  in 
Rowntree.    factories  and  workrooms  is  a  very  important  point,  quite 
_  apart  from  what  are  known  as  dangerous  trades. 

5126.  Would  your  experience  suggest  any  amendment 
of  the  law  ? — I  would  tighten  up  the  law  very  much. 

5127.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  last 
Act  ? — Not  in  detail. 

5128.  That  was  a  very  considerable  advance  ? — It  was 
an  advance,  but  still  it  permits  such  conditions  as  I 
have  described. 

5129.  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  would,  because 
it  was  particularly  strong  on  ventilation.  You  have 
formed  some  opinion  as  to  the  need  of  recreation,  as  a 
counteracting  influence  to  tendencies  towards  physical 
deterioration  ? — Yes,  one  feels  that  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts there  is  no  need  for  the  children  to  have  organised 
recreation.  But  when  they  go  into  the  towns  it  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  that  they  should  have  this. 
One  feels  that  except  in  a  few  towns  the  urgency  of  that 
need  has  not  been  really  fuUy  recognised. 

5130.  There  again  improvement  is  noticeable  ?  —Yes, 
but  very  slow. 

5131.  You  do  not  think  it  is  gathering  momentum. 
Surely  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  value 
of  physical  education  now  ? — Yes.  I  was  spealdng  just 
now  of  the  recreation. 

5132.  But  that  is  a  branch  of  it.  York  has  no  difficulty 
in  getting  open  spaces,  has  it  ? — They  are  miserable  little 
places  when  one  compares  them  with  the  conditions  in 
America. 

5133.  Outside  York  you  can  get  to  a  big  open  space  in  a 
very  short  time  ? — But  you  are  not  going  to  get  three,  four 
or  five-year  old  children  walking  one  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  to  the  playground ;  they  would  not  be  allowed  to. 

5134.  But  immediately  below  the  bridge  which  connects 
the  station  with  the  towoi,  there  is  open  space  enough 
there  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  one  important  thing  to  remember 
is  what  the  Americans  have  emphasised  so  much,  that  a 
mere  open  space  is  not  enough,  that  to  make  really  full 
use  of  an  open  space  you  want  to  have  someone  in  charge 
of  it  who  will  organise  play  for  the  children.  They  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  there  that  an  open  space  is  of  very 
small  value,  unless  there  is  someone  in  charge. 

5135.  Are  you  talking  now  of  children  at  school  age  ?  — 
Yes,  chiHren's  playgrounds. 

5136.  Do  not  the  schools  have  playgrounds  in  York  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  only  play  in  them  in  recess  time,  not  after 
f;?hool  hours  ;  just  in  the  short  recess  they  crowd  in  them 
and  run  about. 

5137.  Would  you  suggest  municipal  action  to  provide 
this  ?— Yes. 

5138.  And  they  should  keep  caretakers  and  instructors 
in  the  open  spaces  ?— In  America,  for  instance  in  Boston, 
there  is  no  single  open  space  which  has  not  one  or  two 
janitors  as  they  call  them,  men  or  women  who  have  had 
experience  of  kindergarten  methods,  and  who  organise 
the  play  for  the  children.  That  is  growing  enormously 
in  American  cities  ;  they  are  spending  considerable  sums. 
They  see  the  need  for  really  organising  play  just  as  a 
master  in  a  better  class  school  here  does.  He  knows  it 
is  no  good  letting  the  children  stand  about,  and  shiver  in 
the  playground  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  have  someone  to  take  charge  of  and  organise 
the  games. 

5139.  Under  the  Swimming  Baths  Act  you  have  baths, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

5140.  Are  they  used  ? — Yes,  and  they  bathe  in  the  river 
also. 

5141.  On  the  whole,  from  your  experience,  which  is  of 
a  very  considerable  kind,  may  I  take  it  that  you  think 
amehorative  tendencies  are  generally  getting  the  upper 
hand  in  the  struggle  for  national  prosperity,  or  the 
reverse  ? — I  think  the  grave  point  is  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  people  who  are  subjected  to  town  life. 
We  are  now  beginning  to  reahse  that  we  cannot  much 
longer  recruit  the  towns  from  the  country.  I  speak 
without  statistical  information,  but  I  should  have 
imagined  that  the  increase  in  the  town  population  was 
/oally  overtaking  the  ameliorative  agencies. 

5142.  For  every  one  porson  who  lived  in  the  towns 


in  1851  there  are  three  now.  The  number  in  the  rural 
population  has  slightly  diminished.  That  is  in  what  are 
called  urban  districts,  but  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
urban  districts  which  are  just  as  healthy  as  the  country : 
they  are  not  densely  populated  ? — 67  per  cent,  of  the 
population  are  hving  in  toAvns  of  over  10,000. 

5143.  But  ihere  are  zones  in  all  those  to^Tis — sub- 
urban zones  which  are  perfectly  healthy  ? — Yes,  there  are 
zonos  which  are  healthy  in  all  towns,  but  there  are 
some  of  the  worst  slums  in  some  of  the  smallest  towns. 
Taking  a  town  like  Hitchin,  you  cannot  find  any  slums 
in  London  worse  than  those. 

5144.  (Mr.  Struihers.)  Garden  City  is  close  by  Hitchin  ? 
— Yes.    The  slums  are  terrible  in  Hitchin. 

5145.  {Chairman.)  That  does  not  effect  any  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  it  does 
not. 

5146.  It  is  a  small  place  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  Hitchin,  and  if  you  take  it 
that  in  other  to^vns  the  proportion  is  the  same  it  would. 

5147.  But  I  must  submit  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
because  there  is  a  small  section  of  the  population  iuHitchin 
which  Uve  in  these  conditions  that  you  would  find  the 
same  proportion  in  other  towns,  which  rather  seems  to  be 
your  idea  ? — No,  except  that  I  have  taken  an  opportunity 
when  I  have  been  knocking  about  lately  to  see  for  myself. 
Whenever  I  have  had  a  few  hours  in  a  town  I  get  somebody 
to  take  me  round,  and  I  have  never  found  any  town  with- 
out those  conditions.  The  best  town  I  have  been  through 
is  Leicester. 

5148.  Infantile  mortality  is  higher  there  than  an^ 
other  town  in  England  ? — I  have  travelled  about  and  been 
lecturing  a  great  deal  lately,  and  I  have  had  people  take  me 
round.  If  I  go  into  one  town  after  another  and  find  the 
same  conditions  everywhere,  I  am  more  or  less  justified 
in  saying  that  those  conditions  prevail. 

5149.  Of  course  if  you  generalise  from  a  large  number 
of  instances  that  is  quite  different. 

5150.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Do  I  understand  from  what  you 
have  said,  and  from  the  cursory  reading  which  has  been 
possible  to  me,  of  your  interesting  book,  that  your  observa- 
tion has  been  mainly  concerned  with  the  city  of  York  ? — 
My  general  observations. 

5151.  I  think  your  book  is  largely  based  upon  that  ? — 
The  book  was  based  on  York  entirely. 

5152.  Generally  speaking,  your  observations  have  been 
more  concerned  with  the  city  of  York  than  any  other  part  ? 
— Yes,  but  always  bearing  in  mind  such  knowledge  as  I 
have  of  other  towns,  which  I  have  tried  to  get  as  I  travelled 
about. 

5153.  Is  it  your  opinion  after  careful  consideration 
which  I  am  sure  you  must  have  given  to  the  point,  that 
alien  immigration  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
poverty  which  you  speak  of  in  our  great  towns  ? — I  do 
not  know.  It  certainly  is  not  so  in  some  towns  in  the 
north.   It  does  not  affect  us  at  aU  in  a  town  such  as  York. 

5154.  You  are  aware  of  what  is  stated  to  be  the  effect 
of  aUen  immigration  on  labour  generally  ? — Yes,  to  lower 
the  standard  of  Ufe. 

5155.  To  lower  the  wages  to  vanishing  point  almost, 
so  that  English  people  cannot  five  on  them  ? — Yes. 

5156.  Do  you  think  that  is  to  any  large  extent  the  effect 
of  alien  immigration  in  any  great  towns  which  you  know 
of  ? — It  certainly  has  a  bad  effect  in  towns  where  alien 
immigration  is  an  important  factor. 

5157.  Upon  that  point  you  have  no  information  ? — I 
have  no  definite  information.  I  know  in  Leeds  it  has  a  bad 
effect  upon  wages. 

5158.  We  have  had  evidence  here  that  it  has  a  bad 
effect  in  many  cases.  You  spoke  just  now  of  a  health 
society  they  have  in  York  ? — Yes. 

5159.  That  is  one  of  recent  establishment,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 

5160.  Could  you  detail  to  me  in  a  few  words  the  kind  of 
work  they  are  doing  ? — They  organise  lectures.  They 
have  as  secretary  a  lady  who  used  to  be  a  sister  in  one 
of  the  London  hospitals,  and  who  also  held  some  post  under 
the  County  Council — I  think  a  health  lecturer  or  something 
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like  that— and  she  visits  very  largely  amongst  the  poor. 
She  does  a  good  deal  of  this  visiting  in  connection  with  the 
infants  milk  depot  which  was  opened  by  this  health 
society.  We  seek  to  influence  the  Council  generally  to 
form  pubhc  opinion  on  health  and  housing  matters. 

5161.  Are  there  not  several  ladies  engaged  in  that  work 
in  York  ? — Only  the  one  paid  by  the  Society.  My  secre- 
tary does  a  great  deal.    She  was  a  sanitary  inspector. 

5162.  Are  you  aware  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  now  in  Manchester  by 
the  Ladies'  Health  Society  ?— Yes. 

5163.  From  what  you  have  said  in  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man, I  think  you  were  scarcely  aware  of  the  very  extended 
work  which  the  ladies  of  that  Society  are  doing.  I  might 
probably  shortly  explain  to  you  that  that  Society  consists 
of  something  between  twelve  and  twenty  ladies  who  are 
engaged  in  domiciliary  visits  amongst  the  poor,  personal 
visits,  and  that  under  them  they  have  acting  a  very  large 
number  of  ordinary  women  of  the  working  class,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  ladies,  undertake  work  of  great 
importance  amongst  the  poor.  Were  you  quite  aware  of 
that  ? — Yes.    I  know  just  how  it  is  worked. 

5164.  And  for  a  great  many  years  now  they  have  been 
doing  that  work  ? — Yes.  All  I  was  saying  in  answer  to 
the  Chairman  was  that  I  rather  doubted  whether  these 
working  women  whom  they  employ  would  be  quite  suitable 
to  take  up  the  very  delicate  work  of  advising  the  mothers 
how  to  feed  their  children.  A  working  woman  might  take 
it  from  a  person  whom  she  considered  a  lady,  and  not  from 
another  working  woman. 

5165.  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  each  paid  district 
visitor  works  under  the  direction  of  a  lady  who  is  really 
responsible  to  the  Society  for  the  work  in  her  district  ? — I 
am  aware  of  that. 

5166.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  is  so  from 
personal  experience  ? — I  was  staying  with  one  of  those  ladies 
a  short  time  ago.  T  think  a  good  deal  of  their  work  con- 
sists in  disinfecting  houses,  and  in  general  teaching  with 
regard  to  cleanliness,  and  so  forth. 

5167.  That  is  part  of  their  work,  but  they  are  also  engaged 
in  instructing  the  poor  how  to  keep  house,  for  instance, 
and  how  to  cook  food  for  the  family,  and  how  to  look  after 
the  children,  and  how  to  feed  them  ? — I  think  the  work  is 
entirely  admirable. 

5168.  All  this  work  is  being  done  under  the  direct 
personal  supervision  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  city  ? — Yes. 

5169.  You  are  speaking  now  of  infant  mortality  in  York, 
and  you  are  showing — as  you  have  done  in  your  book — 
the  enormous  difference  between  the  mortality  in  different 
parts  even  of  that  town  ? — Yes. 

5170.  Differing  from  94  in  1,000  to  something  like  247  ? 
—Yes. 

5171.  Do  you  think  the  higher  rate  is  due  mainly  to 
poverty  of  the  mothers  who  are  unable  to  give  proper 
nutriment  to  their  children  ? — Poverty  and  all  that  poverty 
means— bad  housing,  bad  clothing,  bad  feeding,  and 
neglect  and  ignorance. 

5172.  And  it  is  amongst  the  slum  dwellers  mainly  that 
this  terrible  mortality  exists,  does  it  not  ? — No,  there  is  a 
very  high  mortality  in  districts  which  are  not  the  worst 
slums. 

5173.  But  the  poorest  districts  ? — Y^'es,  but  not  neces- 
sarily slums.  I  distinguish  between  a  dirty  neglected 
house  which  one  associates  with  a  slum  and  one  where 
there  is  honest  poverty. 

5174.  Do  you  find  that  consumption  is  very  destructive 
in  York  amongst  the  younger  part  of  the  population  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  forget  the  figures.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  amount. 

5175.  You  think  there  is  an  excessive  amount  compared 
to  other  towns  ? — I  do  not  know  about  compared  with 
other  toAvns.  i 

5176.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  a  great  deal  ?— Yes. 
There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  consumption  in  York. 

5177.  And  that  amongst  the  children  ? — Young  people 
— not  quite  children  I  think. 


5178.  (Afr.  Lindsdl.)  I  think  you  expressed  the  opinion  J^[f 
that  the  increased  evils  in  towns  are  outpacing  the  pallia-  JJoi^tree 

tives  ? — Yes,  that  is  an  opinion,  it  is  not  based  on  statistical  

information. 

5179.  You  seem  inclined  to  hold  that  opinion  ? — One 
fears  that. 

5180.  You  fear  that  the  rapid  increase  of  urban  life  is 
outpacing  the  palliatives  which  modern  science  and  modern 
philanthropy  are  introducing  ? — I  am  afraid  so.  I  would 
not  like  to  stake  my  reputation  on  the  statement 

5181.  Given  what  remedies  there  may  be,  town  life 
must  be  in  itself  worse  than  country  life  ? — I  think  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  by  having  the  town  worker  to  dwell 
outside. 

5182.  Decentralisation  ? — Yes. 

5183.  That  is  your  cure  ? — Yes,  You  can  have  your 
workers  living  outside  in  the  scheme  I  briefly  outlined 
while  they  are  working  inside. 

5184.  That  necessitates  a  good  deal  of  travelling  by 
trams  and  railways  ? — Yes. 

5185.  Distance  from  work  is  not  altogether  a  good  thing? 
— It  is  a  choice  of  evils. 

5186.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  work  and  the  workmen 
can  go  together — decentralise  the  centres  of  work  as  well 
as  the  centres  of  population  ?  I  think  you  can  to  a  certain 
extent  ? — There  are  very  great  conveniences  in  having 
factories  and  offices  close  together. 

5187.  You  know  there  are  various  attempts  being  made 
in  that  direction  ? — Yes. 

5188.  Do  you  feel  sanguine  about  their  success  ?  In 
regard  to  the  economical  condition  of  labour,  generally 
speaking,  the  tendency  has  always  been  to  draw  together 
in  large  aggregate  groups  ? — One  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  movement  is  somewhat  artificial.  It  is  opposed  to 
economic  tendencies.  If  you  can  educate  people  up  to 
it,  well  and  good,  but  the  amount  of  labour  and  labour  of 
a  very  high  order,  which  is  being  put  into  this  Garden  City 
movement  at  the  present  moment  is  enormous.  One 
almost  feels  it  will  always  be  so.  I  do  not  think  you  will 
always  find  people  who  are  prepared  to  put  thai;  into  these 
things. 

5189.  It  is  a  sort  of  hothouse  growth,  rather  than  a 
natural  one  ? — I  think  tlie  Garden  City  will  be  immensely 
educative,  but  T  should  be  very  much  surprised — and  very 
much  delighted — if  one  saw  a  large  growth  of  Garden  Cities 
on  anything  like  natural  lines.  There  are  undoubtedly 
for  any  business  immense  conveniences  in  being  near 
together  to  be  able  to  just  run  across  to  your  printers  or 
tin-maker,  or  solicitor. 

5190.  [Chairman.)  Has  not  the  telephone  rather  an- 
nihilated distance  ? — Yes,  but  the  telephone,  of  course, 
would  not  bring  back  the  proofs  from  your  printer  or  bring 
you  the  tins,  or  boxes  that  you  want,  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  Then  there  is  another  thing,  namely,  the  constant 
variations  in  the  number  of  people  you  require.  Another 
advantage  is  this,  in  our  to^vn  for  instance,  the  railway 
employs  the  fathers  and  we  emploj^the  children  very  largely. 
If  there  were  no  railway  near  at  hand,  we  should  be  very 
awkwardly  situated. 

5191.  (Mr.  TJyidsell.)  The  employe  in  a  factory  must 
necessarily  be  less  healthy  than  an  employ:'"  in  the  open 
air,  however  well  ventilated  the  factory  may  be  ? — Yes. 
Immense  improvements  might  be  made.  We  have  large 
rooms  in  our  factory  where  about  500  girls  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  air  is  changed  completely  every  seven 
minutes.  It  is  passed  through  water  screens— iced  water 
in  summer — so  that  the  air  will  be  very  pure.  One  feel.-; 
that  in  the  coming  century  there  will  be  a  lifting  up  of 
the  ideals  with  regard  to  ventilation  in  the  same  way  as 
we  have  had  in  the  past  century  with  regard  to  drain- 
age. 

5192-3.  You  are  also  incHned  to  think  that  these  bad 
influences  are  not  confined  to  the  slum  population,  but 
town  life  injuriously  affects  the  class  higher  than  tlie 
class  that  is  living  on  the  verge  of  absolute  poverty  ? 
— I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

5194.  Then  you  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  in  pro- 
gressive physical  deterioration  as  things  are  at  present  ?  — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  think  you  have  seen 
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jlf^_  almost  your  worst  now.  You  have  practically  nothing 
Rrimtrec.  more  to  draw  from  the  country  now. 
  5195.  But  you  can  go  on  increasing  the  towns  and  in- 
creasing the  town  population  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  palliatives 
will  begin  to  tell.  You  have  the  bulk  of  your  people  in 
the  to\vn8  already,  and  yon  are  only  beginning  your 
palliatives.  As  you  increase  the  palliatives  you  will  im- 
prove the  physique  in  your  towns. 

519r>.  Among  the  iJalliatives  you  would  put  in  a  very 
high  position,  not  merely  the  improved  conditions  of  life, 
but  improved  attention  to  the  very,  very  young  ? — I 
would  give  improved  attention  to  the  very,  very  young,  and 
to  food,  and  I  wovild  put  temperance  very  high,  and,  of 
course,  housing. 

5197.  !  suppose  intemperance  does  not  tell  upon  the 
constitution  till  a  man  has  reached  a  certain  age  ? — -But 
the  children  are  neglected.  I  am  not  dealing  with  the 
physiological  effects  of  alcohol — they  take  a  long  time  to 
work  ;  but  I  am  talking  of  money  going  in  drink  which 
oufifht  to  go  in  support  of  the  children.  One-sixth  of  the 
income  of  the  working  classes  at  present  goes  for  drink. 

5198.  You  think  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  S3^stem 
of  placing  all  the  drink  traffic  in  the  hands  of  monopolies, 
under  certain  restrictions,  is  the  best  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty ? — A  somewhat  modified  system.  I  have  the  out- 
lines of  it  all  here. 

5199.  Would  you  entirely  confiscate  all  existing  in- 
terests ? — The  interests  of  the  public  houses.  I  would 
leave  the  brewing  in  private  hands. 

5200.  But  how  would  you  deal  with  the  business  in 
which  several  people  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  the 
property  itself  ;  would  j'ou  abolish  all  tied  houses  ?  Sup- 
pose a  brewery  had  100  houses — a  very  large  freehold — 
scattered  over  large  areas,  and  these  houses  are  deprived 
of  their  licences,  they  would  become  practically  valueless  ? 
—I  would  give  them  a  time  notice  ;  I  would  not  give 
them  any  national  compensation. 

5201.  That  is  the  publican  ;  he  can  seek  another  live- 
ihood  ;  but  there  are  certain  people  who  have  sunk  a  large 
capital  in  a  brewery  and  the  property  thereto  annexed  ;  if 
you  adopt  this  system  without  some  consideration  for  them 
you  entirely  destroy  that  property  ? — It  is  the  risk  of  an 
abnormally  profitable  trade. 

5202.  Supposing  it  is  paying  6  or  7  per  cent.,  if  you  did 
away  with  these  houses  it  would  pay  nothing  ? — They  have 
taken  their  risk. 

5203.  A  few  large  brewery  trusts  would  then  get  the 
whole  supply  of  the  coui\try :  would  you  not  ruin  thousands 
of  perfectly  innocent  people  ?  Would  it  not  be  hard  to 
destroy  all  the  small  brewers  in  the  country  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  you  would  necessarily  destroy  them.  A  certain 
amount  of  drink  would  be  required — a  less  amount,  of 
course. 

5204.  The  ficences  would  all  be  taken  away,  and  another 
place  would  be  set  up,  and  the  Public  House  Trust  Houses, 
as  we  will  call  them,  would  probably  go  to  one  or  two  large 
breweries  in  the  town,  which  would  amalgamate  and  form  a 
gigantic  trust  which  would  get  the  business  and  ruin  all  the 
country  business  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  follows.  People 
would  go  where  they  could  get  the  best  beer. 

5205.  Do  you  think  that  business  deprived  of  freehold 
properties  could  compete  with  the  large  ones  ;  would  not 
all  the  country  brewers  follow  the  fate  of  the  country 
bankers  ? — They  might  amalgamate  themselves,  possibly. 

5206.  You  think  it  could  be  done  witliout  avy  great 
injustice  ?  I  am  not  talking  of  the  publican  but  of  the 
owner  of  brewpry  property.  It  seems  a  very  large  problem  ? 
— I  should  be  p>'ifectly  prepared  to  give  a  time  notice  ;  I 
should  not  go  further  than  that. 

5207.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  rival  harm  done  by 
the  gigantic  gin  palace  and  the  small  country  public  house. 
Do  3'ou  not  think  that  one  tendency  of  the  "extinction  of  a 
large  number  of  licences  would  be  the  vast  growth  of 
certain  large  establishments  which  would  lead  to  a  great 
deal  more  harmful  drinking  than  the  small  country  public 
house  where  just  a  few  neighbours  gather  together  every 
night  ? — I  think  some  reduction  of  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  in  England  while  the  trade  is  still  in  private  hands 
will  never  make  any  great  change  in  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  people.  I  think  the  only  solution  of  the  question  is  to 
take  the  trade  out  of  private  hands. 


5208.  And  to  put  it  into  companies  v,-iih  a  monopoly  ? 
— Yes.  The  interests  of  the  nation  are  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol ;  the  interests  of  the  trade  are  to 
Increase  it.  Every  glass  of  drink  that  they  sell  means  an 
added  profit  to  them.  The  interests  of  the  trade  and  the 
interests  of  the  nation  are  diametrically  opposed,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  under  no  system  of  legislative  jugglery 
can  you  possiblj^  bring  them  together. 

5209.  Do  you  not  think  these  companies  might  not  only 
take  the  houses  but  the  brewing  also  ? — Yes,  if  they  like,  I 
have  no  objection. 

5210.  If  they  had  5  per  cent,  they  would  be  really  glad 
to  have  it  ? — I  have  no  objection  if  they  like. 

5211.  You  were  saying  that  tha  houses  which  you  men- 
tioned have  a  rent  of  about  4s.  6d.  a  week  or  something  like 
that  ?— Y^'es. 

5212.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  With  taxes  added  ?— Yes. 

5213.  (BIr.  Lindsell.)  It  is  rather  high  for  a  country 
cottage,  is  it  not  ?  The  agricultural  labourer  does  not  pay 
that  ? — No,  but  he  does  not  pay  any  adequate  return  on 
his  house  at  all.  His  wage  is  based  on  the  fact  that  he 
will  get  a  cheap  cottage. 

5214.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  the  house  belongs  to 
his  employer  ? — You  will  never  find  a  builder  putting  up 
cottages  in  the  country  as  a  speculation  or  as  a  return  upon 
capital.    That  is  why  you  have  your  rural  housing  problem. 

5215.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Wliat  are  your  rates  ? — 9d.  or 
lOd. 

5216.  Does  that  include  poor  rate  and  school  rate  ? — 
Yes. 

5217.  (Colond  Onslow.)  I  should  like  to  follow  a  point 
of  Mr.  Lindsell's  :  you  say  you  will  give  a  time  notice  to 
these  small  brewers  ? — To  all  Hcence  holders. 

5218.  You  are,  I  think,  a  great  manufacturer  of  choco- 
late ?— Yes. 

5219.  Supposing  that  the  medical  profession  showed 
that  it  was  very  harmful :  would  you  think  it  was  fair 
that  you  should  be  given  notice  that  the  State  were  going 
to  interfere  with  you,  and  ■nithout  giving  you  any  com- 
pensation for  all  the  money  you  had  spent  in  plant,  and 
so  on  ? — We  are  simply  discussing  whether  the  trade  have 
any  legal  right  to  their  licences.  They  have  never  paid  for 
them. 

5220.  ( Mr.  Lindsell. )  I  was  talking  of  the  manufacturer 
not  the  retailer  ? — He  has  only  paid  for  the  freehold  of  his 
house. 

5221.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Whether  it  is  beer  or  whether 
it  is  cocoa,  or  anything  else,  it  is  a  business,  and  if  a  man 
is  suddenly  to  be  stopped  in  that  business,  surely  he  ought 
to  have  compensation  if  he  is  going  to  be  stopped  by  the 
State  ? — But,  surely,  if  the  State  has  given  licences  for  a 
year,  they  are  absolutely  at  liberty  to  take  them  away  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

5222.  But  the  State  have  not  got  the  licences  at  pre- 
sent ? — I  mean  the  magistrates  have  given  licences  for  a 
year,  and  there  is  no  reason  if  the  public  say  that  there  are 
too  many  hcences  or  that  they  v.-ant  them  removed,  why 
they  should  not  be  all  removed.  The  brewers  have  taken 
all  risks. 

5223.  In  the  excellent  information  which  you  have  given 
us  in  regard  to  Class  A  and  B  of  the  standard  of  life,  you 
give  a  great  many  examples  of  houses  and  full  particulars 
about  them,  and  there  is  one  point  I  wish,  to  ask  you  ; 
who  are  the  owners  of  those  houses  ?  I  do  not  mean  the 
names,  but  what  are  they  ? — Very  often  working  people 
who  own  two  or  three. 

5224.  With  no  capital  ? — Very  little  capital. 

5225.  Are  any  of  them  owned  by  men  in  a  higher  grade  ? 
— Yes,  a  fair  number. 

5226.  With  capital  ?— With  capital. 

5227.  There  are  sanitary  laws  and  sanitary  inspectors 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  who  appear  to  be  fully  competent 
to  deal  with  these  matters  :  how  is  it  the  laws  are  not  en- 
forced ? — The  lack  of  public  opinion. 

5228.  But  there  must  be  sanitary  inspectors  ? — Yes, 
but  there  is  no  public  opinion  to  see  they  do  their  duty. 

5229.  How  is  it  possible  under  the  sanitary  laws  that 
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there  should  be  such  a  state  of  things  as  is  pointed  out 
here,  of  one  water  tap  to  twenty-four  houses,  one  closet 
to  something  Uke  on  an  average,  seven  or  eight  houses, 
and  ashpits  not  cleared  out :  whose  business  is  it  to  see 
to  all  that  ? — The  muuicipaUty.  * 

5230.  Do  not  they  do  it  ?— No. 

5231.  Is  there  no  means  of  forcing  them  to  do  it  ? — They 
have  been  forced  to  do  it  now. 

5232.  Why  have  not  they  been  forced  to  do  it  before  ? 
— So  long  as  public  opinion  did  not  absolutely  force  them 
to  put  the  laws  in  order,  they  did  not  do  it. 

5233.  What  sort  of  persons  were  they  who  formed  the 
Corporation  that  they  had  no  higher  sense  of  consideration 
for  the  people  ? — Many  of  them  own  property  themselves. 

5234.  It  is  necessary  to  have  somebody  to  force  them  ? 
— I  wrote  to  the  Local  Government  Board  with  regard  to 
the  water  taps 

5235.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Then  it  was  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  who  forced  the  municipalities  to  carry  out 
the  law  ? — Yes.  What  is  required  is  a  strong  public 
opinion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pubhc  should  be  en- 
lightened regarding  what  the  laws  are,  and  what  their 
powers  are. 

5236.  It  is  not  only  in  a  town  Uke  York,  where  very 
likely  the  upper  classes  never  see  these  things,  but  in  the 
country  where  you  constantly  pass  insanitary  dwellings, 
and  you  can  see  by  the  outside,  and  the  smell  as  you  pass 
them,  that  they  are  insanitary  ? — Yes. 

5237.  If  we  are  told,  as  most  people  seem  to  think,  that 
the  law  is  strong  enough,  how  is  it  possible  that  those 
things  can  go  on  ? — Because  you  have  a  council  with  very 
low  ideals.  Their  medical  otRcer  of  health  reports  that 
certain  houses  are  insanitary ;  the  council  inspects  them 
and  says  :  "  We  are  not  going  to  take  action  in  this  case  ; 
it  is  all  right."  They  do  not  know.  Then  there  is  nothing 
for  it.  The  medical  officer  oi  health  dare  not  write  to 
the  local  Government  Board,  because  he  would  be 
dismissed,  and  therefore  it  requires  somebody  independ- 
ently to  take  the  odium  upon  himself,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable sometimes. 

5238.  Can  a  medical  officer  be  dismissed  by  a  county 
authority  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ?— They  certainly  can  in  the  towns. 

5239.  (Chairman.)  Everywhere  except  London.  You 
would  advocate  something  being  done  to  improve  their 
security  of  tenure  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  should  be  done, 
because  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  progressive  medical  officer 
as  things  are  now. 

5240.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  It  is  practically  impossible 
for  a  man  to  carry  out  his  duty  ? — Yes,  he  cannot  do  it. 

5241.  Without  losing  his  own  UveUhood  ? — That  is  so. 

5242.  Therefore,  although  the  law  is  strong  enough, 
the  means  of  carrj^ng  out  the  law  are  not  sufficient  ? — No. 

5243.  Of  course  you  made  some  of  these  investigations 
yourself  :  it  was  not  entirely  done  by  your  agents  ? — 
Some  was  done  by  myself,  and  I  checked  the  others. 

5244.  You  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  vouched  for  in  your  book  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  say 
personal  knowledge  of  it  all,  but  I  have  satisfied  myself 
as  to  its  accuracy.  I  have  not  put  anything  there  which 
I  do  not  beUeve  to  be  absolutelj'  accurate.  I  have  taken 
the  very  greatest  pains  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation. 

5245.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  You  rather  infer  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  physique  of  the  people  from  the  increasing  num- 
bers in  towns  ? — Yes. 

5246.  And  from  the  proportion  of  people  in  primary 
poverty  in  York  you  infer  about  four  milhons  right  through 
the  country  ? — I  would  not  say  that ;  I  would  not  care  to 
tie  myself  down  to  that.  I  say  it  is  obvious  they  must  be 
measured  in  milhons. 

5247.  But,  of  course,  the  country  districts  on  the  basis 
of  your  reasoning  must  be  better  than  York  ? — More 
healthy,  yes.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  less  poverty, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  has  such  bad  effects. 

5248.  You  must  allow  something  for  the  remaining 
population  of  the  country  districts  ;  they  are  not  all  yet 
transferred  to  the  towns  ? — No,  but  those  which  are  left 
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are  largely  young  childi-en  and  old  people.    If  you  look  j,/;-. 
at  the  census  figures  you  will  find  that  the  ages  of  people  Bowntree. 
in  the  country  are  very  different  from  those  in  toMTis.   

5249.  You  spoke  of  the  ignorance  of  the  mothers  about 
the  care  of  their  children  ;  do  you  think  that  the  mothers 
of  the  present  day  are  worse  in  that  respect  than  they  were 
a  generation  ago  ? — I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

5250.  WTiat  do  you  think  is  the  probabihty  :  do  you  not 
tliink  there  is  some  increase  of  knowledge  even  in  the  lower 
classes  of  recent  years  ? — I  think  very  Ukely  that  is  so,  but 
I  should  imagine  a  smaller  number  of  mothers  are  nursing 
their  children,  and  so,  though  the  knowledge  may  be  a 
little  more,  the  physical  deterioration  due  to  ignorance  may 
be  greater. 

6251.  That  may  be  due  to  physical  weakness  ? — Yes, 

5252.  With  regard  to  the  visiting  ladies  you  speak  of, 
who  work  in  connection  with,  the  depot  for  distributing 
milk,  I  do  not  qvrite  gather  whether  you  mean  that  they 
should  be  amateurs  or  professionals,  so  to  speak  ? — They 
should  be  professionals.  They  must  be  very  carefully 
selected,  they  must  have  real  knowledge,  and  they  must  bo 
people  of  experience,  and  of  great  tact  and  sympathy. 

5253.  They  must  have  special  training  ? — Yes.  For 
instance,  one  is  coming  to  me  to-day  to  help  my  secretary, 
and  she  would  train  her  herself.  She  would  start  by  taking 
her  round  with  her,  and  in  a  few  months'  time  she  would 
be  able  to  go  by  herself. 

5254.  Let  us  consider  what  the  training  means.  I 
understand  you  lay  considerable  stress  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  constituents  of  food  and  a  good  range  of  physiologi- 
cal knowledge  ? — Yes,  not  more  than  an  educated  person 
can  get  up  in  a  few  months. 

5255.  Do  you  think  that  a  person  should  be  chartered 
to  go  round  and  advise  people  in  tliis  authoritative  way 
who  has  not  gone  very  thoroughly  through  a  course  of 
instruction  on  these  subjects  ? — The  problem  is  very  much 
the  same  in  every  house. 

5256.  If  you  are  going  to  select  one,  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals who  are  going  to  be  placed  in  the  special  position 
of  what  will  be  acquired  authority,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
speak,  not  as  to  whether  I,  or  you,  or  any  ordinary  intelhgent 
person  can  speak  about  these  matters,  but  with  full  know- 
ledge ? — If  you  only  had  one  visitor  I  should  not  think  of 
having  her  a  person  at  all  approacliing  an  amateur,  if  you 
have  one  visitor  she  must  be  a  person  of  real  knoAvledge, 
but  she  could  have  working  under  her  two  or  three  whom 
she  trains  herself,  and  who  would  always  come  to  her  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty. 

5257.  But  this  special  person  would  be  a  professional  ? — 
Yes. 

5258.  And  would  be  paid,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

5259.  And  indeed  would  be  a  person  with  practically  a 
medical  training  ? — The  training  of  a  nurse. 

5260.  Not  more  than  that  ? — The  training  of  a  nurse 
with  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  hygiene,  and  so 
forth.    I  do  not  think  medical  training  is  necessary. 

5261.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  useful  occu- 
pation and  profitable  both  to  the  persons  and  the  town  if 
certain  medical  ladies  were  appointed  to  these  jiosts.  I 
mean  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  ladies  who  are 
now  qualified  to  practice  ? — It  would  be  a  very  excellent 
thing  if  yo"  could  get  them,  but  the  question  is,  if  it  is  not 
impracticable  except  in  certain  cases. 

6262.  I  should  think  you  would  get  them  at  very  reason- 
able rates — ladies  of  that  description  ? — The  ladies  in  my 
mind  would  have  a  salary  of  about  £150  a  year. 

5263.  I  am  sure  you  would  get  the  ladies  I  speak  of  at  a 
lower  rate,  because  the  corresponding  man,  the  young 
practitioner,  or  the  medical  man  beginning  his  professional 
life  takes  a  situation  on  board  ship,  and  so  on,  at  £60  and 
£70,  and  sums  hke  that,  and  female  labour  of  whatever 
class  is  generally  cheaper  ? — Yes. 

5264.  You  speak  of  primary  poverty  ;  will  you  say 
what  you  mean  by  that  ?— Primary  poverty  is  the 
poverty  of  families  whose  total  earnings  are  insufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  physical  efficiency,  no  matter  how 
j,arefully  spent. 

5265.  What  would  that  sum  be  :  I  suppose  it  would 
vary  in  different  conditions  ? — It  would  vary  in  different 
towns  according  to  rent  and  so  forth.    The  figure  I  made 
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Mr.  out  in  York  for  a  family  of  man,  wife  and  three  children, 
Bown'rcc.    paying  4s.  rent,  was  21s.  8d. 

6266.  Paying  4s.  for  rent  is  primary  poverty  ? — No,  he 
would  be  in  that  class  if  the  income  fell  below  2l8.  8d. 
That  is  the  amount  which  I  say  is  necessary  for  physical 
-  efficiency. 

5267.  A  person  with  that  family  with  18s.  in  York 
would  certainly  be  in  primary  poverty  ? — ^Yes. 

5268.  That  is  to  say  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  sufficient 
food  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  ? — Yes.  I  am  fully  aware  that  those  are  only 
average  figures.  If  you  take  half  a  dozen  men  they  will 
probably  all  require  different  amounts  of  food  to  main- 
tain them,  but  when  you  deal  with  thousands  you  must 
take  an  average  figure.  That  average  is  based  upon 
the  best  information  available  at  the  present  time,  the 
information  of  Dr.  Atwater,  of  America,  which  I  sub- 
mitted for  criticism  to  two  or  three  British  experts. 
I  was  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject  and  he  said  he  did 
not  think  that  that  figure  was  too  high  as  an  average. 

5269.  Besides  the  4s.  rent  what  other  expenses  are  in- 
cluded ? — Sixpence  a  week  for  clothing  for  parents  and 
5d.  for  children  ;  Is.  lOd.  for  coal ;  and  2d.  a  week  per 
head  for  all  else. 

5270.  How  much  for  food  ? — 3s.  for  adults  a  week  and 
2s.  3d.  on  the  average  for  children. 

5271.  On  inquiry  yoxi  find  that  that  sum,  no  matter 
how  invested,  would  not  produce  sufficient  for  proper 
nourishment  ? — Less  than  that  would  not  for  people 
engaged  in  moderate  labour.  If  engaged  in  sedentary 
labour  they  would  require  less. 

5272.  For  tailoring  they  would  require  less  ? — Yes.  A 
navvy  would  require  more. 

5273.  If  in  the  open  air  they  would  require  more  ? — If 
they  were  doing  hard  work  in  the  open  air  they  would 
require  more. 

5274.  But  even  mild  work  in  the  open  air  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

5275.  Now  about  this  plan  with  regard  to  buying  up 
all  the  public  houses  and  so  on.  I  am  not  going  into  the 
question  of  compensation,  but  there  is  another  point  I 
•wish  to  put  to  you :  your  plan  resembles  that  of  the 
Gothenburg  ? — Yes. 

5276.  But  the  essential  difference  between  the  two,  as 
1  take  it,  is  this  that  whereas  in  Gothenburg  and  in  the 
corresponding  scheme  in  this  country  the  profit  in  the 
public  houses  in  any  locality  would  be  spent  in  that 
locality,  you  propose  to  put  all  the  profit  from  all  the 
localities  into  the  national  exchequer  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  extremely  important. 

5277.  When  it  goes  from  the  national  exchequer  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ? — I  would  earmark  a  certain 
amount  equal  to  £1  for  every  ten  of  the  population  to  be 
spent  in  the  provision  of  adequate  counter  attractions. 

5278.  In  the  different  localities  ? — In  the  different 
localities.    That  would  take  four  millions. 

5279.  So  that  you  collect  the  profit  from  the  different 
localities  by  excise  officers,  that  is  to  say,  officers  of  the 
Central  Government,  and  then  do  some  calculations  by 
clerks  in  an  office,  and  hand  it  back  to  them  again  ? — Yes, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  not  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  they  sent  up.    That  is  a  sine  qua  non. 

5280.  Why  do  you  lay  such  stress  upon  this,  because  it 
would  be  more  expensive  ? — So  that  there  should  be  no 
inducement  to  the  locality  at  all  to  drink.  If  the  locality 
like  to  pass  the  local  veto,  and  close  public  houses,  it  would 
get  just  as  much  as  the  locality  which  drinks  heavily. 

5281.  The  mere  question  of  profits  to  the  locality  from 
public  houses  managed  by  them  would  certainly  make  an 
ordinary  locality  indisposed  to  veto  drink  absolutely  ; 
but  putting  the  local  veto  aside,  do  you  think  an  ordinary 
locality,  even  if  it  got  profits  from  public  houses  in  its 
district  would  be  at  all  disposed  to  positively  encourage 
drinking  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  if  the  local  hospitals 
or  local  recreative  agencies  benefited  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  consumed  in  the  district,  public  opinion  in 
that  district  would  be  in  favour  of  drinking,  and  not  in 
favour  of  suppressing  drink. 


.5282.  In  that  case  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Gothen- 
burg and  Bergen  ought  to  have  gone  up  ?— No.  The  Com- 
pany system  works  so  powerfully  that  in  spite  of  defects- 
tjie  results  are  far  better  than  under  private  Usence. 

5283.  It  ought  to  be  going  up  since  the  time  the  system 
was  started  ?— No,  I  said  it  would  go  down  if  my  schenis- 
were  introduced  into  Gothenburg. 

5284.  Take  the  people  of  Bergen  ;  they  certainly  drink 
less  spirits  than  they  did  under  the  old  system  when  there 
was  no  monopoly  ? — Yes. 

5285.  When  this  scheme  at  Bergen  was  in  working  order 
for  two  or  three  years,  did  the  people  begin  to  realise  that 
there  was  a  very  considerable  profit  ?— Yes. 

5286-7.  On  your  theory,  that  ought  to  have  led  these 
people  to  encourage  diink,  and  therefore  the  consumption  of 
spirits  in  the  later  years  of  the  monopoly  ought  to  have 
been  greater  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  ;  is  not  that  a 
good  argument  ? — The  Temperance  a^d  Reformers  I^a;isla- 
tors  of  Norway  realized  the  danger  of  the  system  adopted  in 
Sweden,  under  which  the  profits  of  the  trade  went  directly 
to  local  objects,  and  in  1894  a  law  was  passed  whereby  65 
per  cent,  of  the  profits  goes  to  the  State.  I  do  not  see  why 
t  should  take  a  few  years  for  localities  to  find  out  that 
they  are  making  a  considerable  profit.  I  do  not  see  why- 
they  could  not  recognise  that  from  the  first  day.  It 
would  not  take  them  long  to  realise  that  if  all  the  profits 
of  the  district  are  going  to  be  spent  in  the  district  it  \a  to 
the  advantage  of  the  district  that  the  profits  should  be  as. 
large  as  possible. 

5288.  Does  it  not  exactly  follow  from  that,  that  one* 
you  have  introduced  this  system,  the  consumption  of 
liquor  would  go  on  increasing,  because  the  popular  opinion 
is  in  tavour  of  the  consumption  of  liquor  ? — No,  I  don't 
think  so  at  all. 

5289.  If  it  does  not  encourage  the  consumption  of  liquor 
what  is  the  good  of  taking  away  the  profits  from  the  locality 
and  putting  them  into  the  national  exchequer  ? — I  thought 
you  were  referring  to  my  proposal  with  regard  to  the 
consumption  of  liquor  ? 

5290.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  monopoly  system 
generally  ? — I  thought  you  were  referring  to  my  proposal. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  knowledge  that  the  rates  are  lowered 
by  the  amount  that  is  drunk  in  that  locality,  there  will 
always  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  locality  to  oppose 
any  action  which  would  materially  reduce  the  consumption 
01  alcohol. 

5291.  Putting  it  the  other  way,  I  understood  you  rather 
to  say,  that  in  addition  to  that  there  would  be  a  positive 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  liquor  in  order  to  get  further  profits  of  this 
kind  ? — I  think  that  if  increased  consumption  meant 
diminished  rates  the  danger  referred  to  would  be  con- 
tinually felt. 

5292.  I  think  that  it  certainly  would  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  imposing  a  veto,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
mere  fact  of  profits  accruing  to  the  public  houses  would 
make  the  people  in  the  locality  encourage  drinking  in  order 
to  make  larger  profits  ? — What  I  feel  is  that  it  would 
discourage  any  progressive  temperance  sentiment  in  the 
district. 

5293.  It  would  discourage  any  movement  in  favour  of  an 
absolute  veto  ? — Or  even  materially  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  apart  from  absolute  veto. 

5294.  What  sort  of  steps  do  you  propose  to  take  for 
reducing  the  consumption  ? — You  might  say  that  we  start 
with  one  house  per  1,000  of  the  population.  There  might 
be  a  temperance  propaganda  going  on  in  the  district — not 
teetotal,  but  temperance  propaganda.  So  long  as  there 
was  no  influence  working  against  it,  it  might  bring  the 
locality  to  such  a  point  that  the  next  time  they  came  to 
vote  they  would  be  in  favour  of  one  in  2,000  of  the  popula- 
tion instead  of  one  in  1,000.  But  if  there  were  against  them 
the  knowledge  that  if  the  consumption  were  reduced  the 
rates  would  go  up,  that  would  be  constantly  put  in  opposi- 
tion to  progressive  temperance  sentiments. 

5295.  That  assumes  rather  that  some  reduction  of  thfr 
number  of  public  houses  would  certainly  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  drink  ? — If  you  do  it  to  a  large  extent,  it 
would. 

5296.  If  you  do  it  to  such  an  extent  that  you  ex& 
approaching  the  veto,  I  am  with  you  at  once ;  it  is  cer- 
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tainly  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  people  vetoing  it,  or  even 
approaching  the  veto,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  would 
■ever  lead  people  to  encourage  drinking  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  local  profits  or  diminishing  local  rates.  If  that 
view  is  right,  then  I  do  not  see  the  gain  in  transferring  the 
money  to  the  National  Exchequer,  and  distributing  out  to 
them  again.  That  is  a  more  costly  system,  is  it  not  ?— 
What  would  you  do  supposing  there  were  country  districts 
srhieh  had  adopted  the  veto  ?    Would  they  get  nothing  ? 

5297-8.  They  would  get  nothing  ? — They  would  be 
penalised. 

5299.  It  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  district  to  a 
^certain  extent.  You  said  that  in  Boston  the  Corporation 
have  appointed  ofl&cials  to  take  charge  of  games  in  the 
public  parks  ? — Yes. 

5309.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  municipal 
authority  or  private  enterprise  ? — It  is  a  public  authority. 

5301.  Is  that  a  recent  thing  ? — Yes,  comparatively. 

5302.  Wliere  would  one  get  information  about  that  ? — 
The  whole  thing  is  in  this  book.  (Book  handed  to  Mr. 
■Struthers.) 

5303.  You  spoke  of  slums  in  Hitchin  ? — Yes. 

5304.  That  is  quite  a  small  town,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I 
:should  guess  it  to  be  about  3,000  or  4,000. 

5305.  Slums  in  a  town  of  that  kind  cannot  be  so  very 
i)ad,  because  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  open 
•country  as  there  is  in  York  ? — The  overcrowding  in  some 
of  those,  houses  is  terrible,  and  the  conditions  at  night  also, 
when  all  the  windows  are  closed,  as  they  rehgiously  are 
in  slums. 

5306.  With  regard  to  the  overcrowding,  that  is  another 
oase  of  the  law  not  being  carried  out  ? — Yes,  I  think  there 
are  conditions  there  which  are  really  illegal. 

5307.  You  said  that  in  York,  while  the  parents  are  em- 
ployed in  the  railway,  the  children  are  employed  in  work 
such  as  yours  ? — -Yes. 

5308.  At  what  age  do  you  take  children  ? — Fourteen, 
fifteen,  and  sixteen. 

5309.  Not  earlier  than  fourteen  ? — Very  exceptionally, 
when  a  child  has  passed  its  labour  examination. 

5310.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  healthiness  of 
open  air  employment,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  open 
air  is  necessarily  healthier  :  is  it  your  opinion  that  work 
in  the  open  air  is  necessarilv  healthier  than  it  is  in  a  well- 
ventilated  factory  ? — if  you  have  a  really  well-ventilated 
factory,  I  do  not  know  that  the  open  air  would  be 
materially  healthier. 

5311.  Take  a  moderately  ventilated  factory — I  am 
going  to  put  against  the  case  of  the  operative  in  the  moder- 
ately ventilated  factory  the  case  of  an  agricultural  labourer, 
who  is  working  in  the  fields  in  all  sorts  of  weather  ? — I 
would  not  say  that  the  conditions  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  are  better. 

5312.  He  is  subject  to  wet  and  exposure,  almost  invari- 
ably ending  in  rheumatism  by  the  time  he  is  forty  ? — Yes. 

5313.  It  has  been  so  often  said  that  open  air  employ- 
ment is  necessarily  healthier  than  work  in  towns  generally. 
Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  is  quite  established  ? — Not 
if  you  have  a  reasonable  ventilation  in  your  workrooms, 
and  if  you  are  not  living  in  overcrowded  conditions. 

6314.  And  also  that  for  any  kind  of  employment  that 
<;an  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air  to  economic  profit  there 
are  counterbalancing  disadvantages  ? — Certainly. 

5315.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  were  saying  just  now  that 
a  great  number  of  children  who  were  born  into  the 
world  are  afEected  because  the  mothers  do  not  understand 
the  choice  of  food  for  them,  or  how  to  cook  it — it  is  ignor- 
ance ? — It  is  not  quite  a  question  of  cooking  with  the 
young  children. 

5316.  It  is  a  question  of  cooking  when  they  get  over  the 
milk  stage  ? — Yes. 

5317.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  do  not  approve  of  girls 
receiving  instruction  at  schools  when  the  impressions  are 
so  strong  and  so  lasting  ;  why  do  you  not  approve  of  girls 
being  trained  ta  cook  ? — I  do  approve  of  it  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  I  think  they  forget  a  great  deal  between  the 


time  of  their  learning  and  the  time  they  have  to  practise 

It.  Roiontree. 

5318.  I  mean  girls  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  ? — 
Most  of  them  would  not  practice  it  till  they  are  twentj\ 

5319.  It  is  the  most  receptive  time  of  their  lives  ? — 
Yes.    The  amount  they  learn  at  school  is  very  small. 

5320.  But  simple  cookery  ? — I  think  as  far  as  it  goes 
it  is  good.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  be  in  favour  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  that  kind. 

5321.  I  am  not  speaking  of  fancy  cooking  and  going  in 
for  competitions  ? — I  am  in  favour  ol  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  simple  cookery  rather  than  the  reverse. 

5322.  First  of  all,  they  would  assist  their  mothers  im- 
mediately after  going  from  school  ?— They  go  into  fac- 
tories ;  very  few  of  the  girls  we  are  considering  will  go  and 
help  their  mothers.  They  will  either  go  into  domestic 
service  or  else  into  factories.    They  do  not  stay  at  home. 

5323.  At  all  events,  in  four  3'ears'  time  they  will 
probably  become  mothers  themselves,  and  they  will  re- 
member the  things  which  they  learnt  at  school  which 
they  hked,  just  as  we  remember  our  nursery  rhymes  and 
fairy  tales  ? — Yes. 

5324.  It  would  be  a  very  good  means  of  getting  this 
fashion  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  working  classes,  would 
it  not  — I  think  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  admirable. 

5325.  In  addition  to  what  you  are  stating  about  lady 
workers  ? — Yes. 

5326.  You  suggested  wiping  out  the  brewers,  I  think  ? 
— Not  wiping  thejn  out. 

5327.  In  what  way  do  you  suppose  the  breweries  will 
be  carried  on  ? — They  will  supply  these  companies. 

5328.  And  be  satisfied  with  a  profit  of  5  per  cent.  ? — 
The  brewers  will  simply  supply  the  drink  for  these  com- 
panies at  such  profits  as  they  are  able  to  obtain. 

5329.  It  will  not  affect  the  brewers  in  any  way  ? — It 
will,  undoubtedly. 

5330.  Why  ? — Because  they  would  not  have  any  tied 
houses. 

5331.  You  would  do  away  with  tied  houses  ? — Yes. 

5332.  You  do  not  suggest  putting  the  brewing  into  the 
hands  of  the  municipal  authorities,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  to  do  that. 

5333.  Simply  do  away  with  tied  houses  ? — Yes,  and 
put  the  whole  retail  trade  under  company  control. 

5334.  Why  not  introduce  in  place  of  the  tied  houses 
what  I  have  already  suggested  to  you,  these  forms  of 
restaurants  instead  of  purely  beer-houses.  When  I  say 
restaurant,  I  mean  a  place  where  they  can  have  eatables 
as  well  as  drinkables  ? — I  should  not  object  to  see  res- 
taurants where  drink  is  simply  taken  along  with  food, 
where  a  man  wants  to  go  and  get  food  and  he  gets  a 
glass  of  beer  along  with  it. 

5335.  Then  you  speak  of  what  you  call  slum  dwellers. 
Are  those  people  who  do  not  work  at  all  ?  How  do  you 
define  a  slum  dweller  ? — What  I  mean  by  a  slum  dweller 
is  a  happy-go-lucky  person  who  spends  his  income  as 
soon  as  he  gets  it,  who  cares  nothing  for  his  home,  viho 
neglects  his  home  ;  who  may  make  very  good  wages,  but 
who  drinks  them  and  eats  them.  Probably  if  he  gets  his 
wages  on  Friday,  on  Monday  he  is  pawning  his  clothes. 
I  distinguish  him  from  the  man  who  is  genuinely  poor 
and  is  trjnng  to  do  work.  He  may  be  drinking  and 
gambhng  to  some  extent,  but  he  is  genuinely  poor  and 
does  not  get  a  good  wage,  but  leads  a  steady  hfe. 

5336.  It  is  not  simply  a  slum  dweller  but  a  loafer  ? — 
Very  often  ;  not  always — he  may  be  a  hard  worker. 

5337.  A  slum  dweller  does  not  mean  simply  a  man  who 
is  an  unemployed  loafer  ? — No. 

5338.  You  were  saying  just  now  that  you  attributed 
the  poverty  amongst  the  working  classes  to  alcoholic 
drink  ? — The  secondary  poverty. 
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Mr.  5339.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that  only  about 

Bowntree.    a  sixth  of  the  earnings  was  spent  in  drink  ;  T  thought  the 

 proportion  was  much  more  ? — 6s.  per  week  is  a  figure 

which  is  practically  estabhshed  now  as  the  result  of  very 
exhaustive  inquiries. 

5340.  Out  of  a  36s.  wage  ? — 35s.  is  looked  upon  as  the 
average  family  income,  and  6s.  out  of  that  goes  for  drink. 
It  is  not  my  own  figure  ;  I  am  merely  quoting  a  fact. 

5341.  In  what  you  call  Class  D,  skilled  workers  at 
30s.  and  over,  and  unskilled  workers,  they  are  those 
whose  famihes  can  help  them  in  making  things  better  ? — ■ 
It  is  possible  that  in  Class  D  there  is  a  greater  proportion 
than  that,  but  I  take  the  working  classes  as  a  whole.  Of 
course  the  working  class  includes  a  great  number  of 
people  who  only  earn  15s.,  16s.,  or  17s.  These,  no  doubt, 
spend  less  than  63.,  and  therefore  the  better  paid  section 
of  the  working  classes  must  spend  more  than  that  sum. 

5342.  We  know  of  men  in  the  docks  earning  from  30s. 
a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  drink  pretty  well 
half  their  pay  ? — I  think  that  is  quite  likely.  The  figures 
have  never  been  taken  out,  but  amongst  those  who  re- 
ceive 35s.  a  week,  or  high  wages,  the  amount  will  very 
likely  be  more  than  6s.  Six  shillings  is  the  average 
figure  of  the  working  classes  and  includes  those  who  have 
not  got  it  to  spend. 

5343.  Amongst  those  who  get  more  you  think  the 
drinking  is  higher  ? — Yes. 

5344.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  reason  of  that  is  that 
they  have  no  other  place  to  go  to  but  their  dirty  home 
and  therefore  they  go  to  a  public  house  ? — Very  largely 

80. 

5345.  And  it  is  those  beer-houses  which  you  want  to 
see  abolished  and  to  give  them  something  better  to  go  to, 
to  prevent  them  spending  their  money  purely  on  drink  ? — 
I  would  make  the  really  attractive  thing  the  place  where 
there  is  no  drink  at  all.    There  we  are  at  issue. 

5346.  {Chairman.)  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask 
you.  You  were  talking  about  the  ventilation  of  factories, 
and  you  appeared  to  think  that  there  was  still  a  great 
deal  of  room  for  improvement.  Are  you  acquainted 
with  Section  7  (1)  of  the  Act  of  1901  :  "  In  every  room 
in  any  factory  or  workshop  sufiicient  means  of  ventilation 
shall  be  provided  and  sufficient  ventilation  shall  be  main- 
tained "  ? — The  word  "  sufficient "  has  not  been  clearly 
defined. 

5347.  It  goes  on :  "  The  Secretary  of  State  may  by 
special , order  prescribe  a  standard  of  sufficient  ventila- 
tion for  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops  of  that  class, 
and  an  order  made  under  this  power  may  supersede  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  reference  to  ventilation  in  cotton  cloth  factories."  ? 
—The  word  "  sufficient "  has  not  been  defined.  The 
Commission  appointed  in  1901  made  a  definite  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  amount  of  C02  per  10,000  parts  of 


air  that  should  be  allowed  as  a  maximum.  They  would 
furnish  the  factory  inspectors  with  simple  instructions  for 
testing  the  amount  of  impurity  in  the  air,  and  if  an 
inspector  found  more  than  twelve  parts  he  could  say : 
"  Now  I  condemn  this  room  and  you  must  forthwith 
introduce  ventilation  ;  I  shall  be  here  again  in  a  month, 
and  j^ou  must  rectify  it  before  that  time.". 

5348.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  not  made  a  special  order  under  that  Section  ? 
— It  was  our  own  factory  that  I  was  speaking  about.  I 
imagine  it  is  much  better  than  the  average,  because  it  is  a 
modern  factory,  and  there  was  some  moving  ventilation 
there. 

5349.  (Mr.  Strvthers.)  You  are  aware  that  the  returns 
made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  show  that  the  wages- 
of  agricultural  labourers  in  various  parts  of  England 
range  from  12s.  to  a  maximum  of  16s.  and  17s.  ? — Yes. 

5350.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  all  those  agricul- 
tural labourers  live  in  a  condition  of  primary  poverty  ? — 
It  depends  on  the  size  of  their  family  and  the  rents  they 
pay.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  about  the  country  because 
I  do  not  know  what  subsidiary  means  of  income  there 
are.  One  knows  they  can  get  fuel,  they  can  get  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  they  have  allotments  ;  they  can  also  get 
rabbits  and  milk  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

5351.  In  brief,  you  think  there  are  many  circumstances 
which  explain  why  an  agricultural  labourer  on  14s.  may 
be  in  a  condition  of  greater  efficiency  than  a  town  man 
with  21s.  ? — Than  a  town  man  with  considerably  more 
than  14s.,  at  any  rate. 

5352.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  say  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  people  are  living  in  a  condition  of  primary 
poverty  now  as  compared  with  forty  years  ago  ? — Cer- 
tainly not — not  so  large  a  proportion. 

5353.  Should  you  think  absolutely  a  greater  number  ? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  of  my  own,  but  from  what  one  has 
read  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  the  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  the  number  is  very  possibly  as  great  as 
it  has  ever  been,  but  the  proportion  will  be  considerably 
less. 

5354.  Are  you  aware  that,  so  far  as  the  general  rate  of 
real  wages  can  be  represented  by  figures,  in  the  years 
1860  to  1864  it  was  represented  by  the  figures  70,  and  in  the 
years  1901  to  1902  by  the  figures  136  ;  that  is  an  enormous 
improvement  ? — Yes. 

5355.  Nearly  double  ?— Yes. 

5356.  It  is  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  forty  years  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  those  figures. 

5357.  These  are  the  figures  given  in  the  "  Westminster 
Gazette  "  ? — There  were  figures  in  the  Fiscal  Blue-book 
to  the  effect  that  they  rose  from  1865  to  1900  by  44  per 
cent.,  general  wages ;  agricultural  wages  considerably 
more. 
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.5358.  {Chairman.)  We  have  before  us  a  precis  of 
the  points  upon  which  you  are  prepared  to  speak.  Will 
you  state  what  your  experience  has  been  upon  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry  ? — I  have  not  had  any  direct  experience  in 
schools,  that  is  to  say  I  have  never  been  a  school  manager, 
but  I  have  had  considerable  experience  amongst  the  poor 
in  Cambridge,  in  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  where  I  was  for 
three  years  Poor  Law  guardian,  and  in  Hampshire, 
Herefordshire. 

5359.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  general  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  physical  deterioration  ;  should  you 
say,  looking  back  for  tenor  twenty  years,  or  as  many  years 
as  you  are  able  to  look  back,  that  the  conditions  have 
become  aggravated  of  late  ? — I  think  that  they  have. 
As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  girls  are  more  weakly  and  less  able 
to  work,  and  certainly  the  teeth  are  worse  ;  but  that  is 
a  difficult  question. 

5360.  It  is  not  a  very  certain  index  of  physical 
deterioration,  as  a  rule  ? — I  should  say  certainly,  from 
what  one  hears  of  the  conditions  years  ago,  that  there 
is  less  power  amongst  those  growing  up — less  force,  they 
have  less  strength  altogether. 

5361.  You  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  whether  it  is 
general  or  applies  only  to  certain  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  conditions  are  most  unfavourable  ?  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  from  Manchester  and  its  neighbour- 
hood where  it  is  stated  things  are  very  bad  indeed  7 — I 
know  something  about  Herefordshire.  I  should  sa}'  that 
the  girls  who  came  for  instance  into  my  mother's  service 
are  less  strong  than  in  my  girlhood  thirty  years  ago. 

5362.  Has  that  been  due  to  any  extent  to  the  migra- 
tion of  the  better  class  in  Herefordshire  from  the  rural 
districts  into  the  towns  leaving  the  worst  to  remain  ? 
—I  should  not  have  said  so  from  my  own  experience. 
They  have  migrated  to  some  extent.  No,  I  should  say 
not — I  should  say  that  these  girls  thirty  years  ago  would 
have  been  more  capable  and  stronger  than  they  are  now. 

5363.  They  are  the  pick  of  the  rural  population  of 
Herefordshire  at  the  present  moment  ? — I  suppose  they 
are  the  pick.  Herefordshire  is  very  sparsely  populated 
of  course,  as  a  whole. 

5364.  Why  should  Herefordshire  be  in  this  position  ? 
I  suppose  the  cottages  are  better  and  the  water  supply 
is  better  than  formerly  ? — They  get  no  milk.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  so  thirty  years  ago.  Certainly 
before  that  they  used  to  get  more  milk.  My  own  im- 
pression also  is  that  very  often  thej^  are  in  school  rather 
too  young. 

5365.  The  rural  schools  are  fairly  well  ventilateJ,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes,  but  they  walk  great  distances,  and  they 
go  very  young,  because  the  mothers  Uke  to  get  rid  of 
them  ;  then  they  are  often  kept  in  classes  sitting  up 
and  quiet,  which  is  said  to  be  good  for  discipline,  and 
is,  in  a  sense,  but  we  should  not  like  our  own  children  to 
be  treated  in  that  way. 

5366.  They  are  made  to  sit  quiet  without  sufficient 
intervals  of  exercise  you  think  ? — Well,  as  to  exercise, 
they  get  a  certain  amount  of  play,  but  the  playgrounds 


are  often  poor,  and  they  are  kept  in  classes  where 
they  sit  up  and  are  kept  quiet,  whereas  our  o^vn  children 
would  be  playing  about  and  lying  down  occasionally. 

5367.  And  then  you  have  something  to  say  about 
children  between  three  and  five  years  of  age  ? — Yes, 
They  send  them  to  school  early  because  they  Uke  to  get 
rid  of  them.  If  you  ask  them  if  they  would  not  like  to 
have  them  at  home  they  would  say  they  would  not,  and 
one  of  their  reasons  is  because  they  wear  out  so  many  boots 
running  about  in  the  fields.  We  have  all  through  Eng- 
land I  think,  by  the  School  Legislation,  kept  the  children 
in  worse  air  than  they  would  have  been  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  when  they  were  not  obhged  to  be  in  school 
and  could  run  about. 

5368.  We  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  fresh  air, 
but  I  should  have  thought  that  in  the  rural  districts 
the  feeding  was  not  worse  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago 
— one  would  have  thought  it  might  be  better  because 
the  -svages  are  higher  ? — I  think  that  this  enormous 
increase  of  tinned  meats  has  contributed  to  this 
deterioration.  They  buy  so  much  tinned  food.  I  cannot 
speak  from  my  own  experience  of  it,  but  I  know  from 
friends  who  have  told  me  that  they  have  many  tinned 
things,  and  they  feed  the  children  upon  these  a  great 
deal.  Then  as  to  bread.  I  know  in  Hampshire 
some  years  ago  they  used  to  have  cottage  baking  and  the 
iiour  was  very  much  better.  The  bread  they  eat  now  is 
often  poor  stuff.  The  baker  goes  round  and  supplies 
them  with  bread,  it  is  of  course  much  easier  to  take  the 
bread  from  the  baker,  so  that  they  have  given  up  the 
old  ovens.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  obtained  in  Here- 
ford, but  certainly  in  Hampshire  it  did.  They  used  also 
to  brew  in  Hampshire  a  rather  light  beer,  but  that  is 
entirely  gone.  I  think  that  they  have  got  to  depend 
upon  the  foods  wliich  are  brought  to  them  in  tins,  and 
they  are  not  so  nutritious  as  the  old  foods. 

5369.  But  in  the  case  of  very  young  children  the  suitable 
diet  is  milk.  Do  the  mothers  suckle  their  children  ? — 
They  usually  do  that. 

5370.  That  solves  the  problem  for  the  first  year  or  so  ? 
—Yes. 

5371.  We  have  heard  that  very  few  of  them  get  milk  ? 
— I  think  that  they  do  not  get  it  and  they  do  not  care  to 
buy  it.  They  think  that  it  is  too  expensive  and  they 
cannot  see  that  it  is  the  proper  thing.  They  do  not  get 
the  milk  at  all.  It  pays  the  farmer  better  to  send  it  to 
big  centres  of  population  or  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  the  children  do  not  get  it  at  all.  They  would  take  it 
if  they  got  it  given  to  them. 

5372.  Do  you  think  that  the  British  rustic  will  ever 
acquire  a  taste  for  goat's  milk  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5373.  The  goat  is  very  hardy,  and  in  parts  of  England 
where  there  are  waste  lands  where  they  can  feed  them 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  and  certainly  the  French  pea- 
sants appreciate  the  advantage  of  goat's  milk  ? — Yes. 
I  was  talking  once  to  a  woman  in  Normandy  when  I  was 
waiting  at  a  railway  station  and  she  began  to  speak  about 
children.  She  was  surprised  and  shocked  to  hear  that 
the  poor  children  did  not  got  milk  in  this  country.  She 
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■^j.g        said  that  in  France  they  got  either  goat's  or  cow's  milk. 
Lyttelton     Mostly  goat's  I  suppose,  but  she  evidently  thought  that  to 
 bring  up  children  without  milk  was  simply  horrible. 

5374.  You  think  that  there  is  less  milk  used  in  the  rural 
districts  than  there  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ?  — Yes, 
because  the  transport  has  become  much  easier  and  more 
organised,  and  where  it  used  to  pay  the  farmer  to  sell  the 
milk  to  the  people  in  his  neighbourhood  he  now  sends  it 
away.  Unless  you  get  some  organised  method  of  getting 
milk,  and  can  induce  people  to  believe  that  milk  is 
essential,  T  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  altered. 

5.'^75.  Do  you  think  much  could  be  done  in  schools  in 
rural  districts  to  instil  sound  notions  of  household  manage- 
ment into  girls  ? — Yes.  It  could  be  done  in  school  hours — 
simple  cookery  lessons  and  some  kind  of  health  lesions 
given  to  the  girls  in  school  hours. 

5376.  But  is  it  not  within  the  power  of  the  managers  to 
do  it  under  the  Code,  although  it  seems  difficult  ? — It  is 
not  often  done,  is  it  ? 

5377.  I  do  not  know  what  the  case  is  in  the  rural  districts 
but  it  is  so  in  the  towns.  The  county  council  is  the  educa- 
tion authority  now  ? — .And  in  school  hours  ? 

5378.  Yes.  Of  course  the  difficulty  is  the  early  age  at 
which  girls  leave  school — by  the  time  that  they  become 
mother  themselves  do  you  not  think  they  have  forgotten 
what  they  have  learnt  in  school  by  that  time  ?  I  want  to 
know  whether  by  keeping  the  girls  longer  in  school,  aiid 
makirjg  them  take  those  subjects  compulsorilj'^,  you  could 
do  anything  ? — Yes,  if  it  is  compulsory.  The  eager  girls 
will  learn  anyhow,  but  the  girls  who  are  not  keen  do  not 
go  to  the  continuation  classes.  Of  course  some  of  them 
go  to  service  and  there  they  would  learn  a  certain 
amount. 

5379.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Girls'  wages  are  useful  to  the 
family  you  know  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5380.  (Chairrmtv .)  I  suppose  domestic  service  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  training  for  household  management  ? — 
Y''os,  I  think  it  is. 

5381.  They  must  pick  up  something  where  there  are 
children  in  the  household  ? — But  they  go  back  to  their 
own  cottages,  where  everything  is  different.  That 
is  what  made  me  say  that  I  should  like  to  see  the 
cookery  teaching  done  in  the  people's  own  houses,  because 
they  see  excellent  utensils  and  fine  things  at  school,  and 
when  they  go  back  to  their  own  homes  the  whole  thing  is 
different. 

5382.  You  want  a  simpler  method  and  ruder  apparatus  ? 
— A  simpler  method  and  ruder  apparatus — much  more 
like  what  they  have  in  New  York.  They  have  tenement 
classes  in  New  York  which  are  very  successful.  First 
they  did  not  take  to  it,  but  afterwards  they  found  that 
they  would  learn  something,  and  they  could  be  taught 
to  use  up  vegetables  and  cottage  garden  stuff. 

5383.  We  had  a  lady  here  the  other  day  who  told  us 
that  she  was  staying  at  a  small  farm  house  where  they  had 
a  cottage  garden  full  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  the 
people  lived  on  tinned  fruits  and  tinned  vegetables  ? — 
Yes,  I  daresay.  If  they  would  learn  anything  about 
the  making  up  of  vegetables  in  the  way  the  French 
people  do  with  their  stews  it  would  be  much  better. 
If  you  could  get  tenement  or  cottage  lectures  where 
they  could  show  them  how  to  use  up  their  things 
with  their  o^vn  home  utensils  it  would  be  useful  to 
them,  for  this  they  do  not  do  in  the  elaborate  classes.  I 
do  not  fancy  that  it  is  done  in  England.  I  have  not  heard 
of  it.  In  a  few  cases  it  may  be  done,  but  not  at  all 
•widely.  You  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  done  by  the  authority. 

5384.  I  suppose  the  cottagers  are  better  than  they  were  ; 
much  greater  attention  is  given  to  sanitation  ? — In  many 
cases  I  think  that  they  are  better  than  they  were,  but 
still  a  great  many  of  them  are  very  bad  and  they  are  over- 
crowded. 

5385.  Even  in  the  rural  districts  ? — Some  of  them  are 
very  bad  still.  Of  course,  thej'  are  improving  very  much, 
but  some  of  them  are  very  bad. 

5386.  Even  with  the  decrease  of  the  rural  population 
the  cottagers  are  over-crowded  do  you  think  ? — The 
people  cannot  get  cottages ;  they  leave  the  country 
because  they  cannot  get  cottages.    If  a  young  couple  want 


to  get  married  they  are  often  obliged  to  leave  to  get  a 
house.  It  does  not  pay  people  to  build  the  cottages  ; 
and  then  directly  they  get  into  the  hands  of  the  smaller 
owners,  which  sometimes  happens,  they  are  often  very 
bad. 

5387.  Are  the  mothers  merely  ignorant  or  is  it  a  reck- 
less indifference  ? — I  think  that  they  are  ignorant.  You 
know  what  they  say — that  what  is  good  for  themselves 
must  be  good  for  the  children. 

5388.  They  think  that  it  is  a  kindness  to  give  the 
children  what  they  get  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  heard 
yesterday  from  a  friend  who  was  last  year  looking 
after  some  country  holiday  children,  and  provided  them 
with  excellent  food,  meat  dinners,  and  tea  and  jam  and 
cake,  and  when  they  went  to  bed  a  glass  of  milk  and  some 
bread  :  and  one  little  thing  of  nine  years  of  age  said — "  I 
do  miss  my  tasty  supper,"  and  she  was  asked  what  the  tasty 
supper  was,  and  she  said — "sometimes  a  bloater  and  some- 
times a  halfpenny  saucer  of  pickles,"  and  that  was  from  a 
child  of  nine  years  of  age. 

5389.  They  want  something  with  a  bite  in  it  ? — Yes. 
My  friend  found  that  this  halfpenny  saucer  of  pickles  was 
what  was  liked,  and  that  they  got  all  those  tasty 
things  at  home,  and  it  is  bad,  of  course,  for  their 
physical  development. 

5390.  In  the  rural  districts  is  infant  mortality  greater 
than  it  was  ? — I  do  not  know  that  :  I  do  not  think  it  is 
so  in  the  districts  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  do  not 
know  about  others. 

5391.  You  refer  to  health  visitors  in  your  memorandum. 
When  you  lived  in  Manchester  was  that  system  of  lady 
health  visitors  in  existence  ? — -It  was  :  it  was  not  in  our 
own  suburb  of  Eccles — but  it  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
Manchester.  They  got  the  entrance  into  the  houses 
and  got  to  know  the  people,  and  the  people  began  to  trust 
them. 

5392.  And  the  assistants  are  paid  by  the  municipality  ? 
— I  think  so. 

5393.  And  they  work  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee ? — Yes.  I  saw  that  the  Battersea  Borough  Council 
proposes  to  have  a  lady  health  inspector.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  yet  been  sanctioned,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
useful  thing. 

5394.  It  does  not  require  a  very  large  number  of  ladies 
to  cover  a  coiLsiderable  area,  we  understand  ? — I  should 
not  think  it  would. 

5395.  Mr.  Rowntree,  whose  name  is  known  in  reference 
to  York,  I  thinls  said  that  one  lady  would  deal  with  a 
population  of  70,000. 

5396.  {Dr.  Tatham.)    He  is  wrong  there. 

5397.  {Chairman.)  He  said  that  was  with  a  special 
view  of  going  to  the  houses  of  mothers  when  children  were 
born  :  he  said  there  were  some  forty  births  in  York  weekly, 
and  perhaps  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  those  would  be  fit 
subjects  for  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  lady  visitors 
to  mothers  and  their  infant  nutrition,  and  from  that  he 
argued  that  one  lady  could  cover  the  whole  ground,  with 
assistants. 

5398.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
finding  not  only  ladies  with  sympathy,  but  with  know- 
ledge ? — It  would  be  easier  to  get  the  knowledge  than  the 
sympathy.    Of  course  you  want  a  lot  of  tact. 

5399.  But  a  great  many  people  have  this  sympathetic 
faculty  in  deaUng  with  the  poor  ? — You  can  easily 
get  that  knowledge,  but  you  would  have  to  be  careful 
not  to  put  the  mothers'  backs  up. 

5400.  ]\Iany  of  the  mothers  of  the  upper  classes  have 
not  very  good  ideas  of  the  management  of  their  children, 
have  they  ? — That  is  true.  If  Health  Inspectors  were 
paid  and  it  was  a  regularly  understood  profession,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  people  could  be  got  who  could  take 
such  a  position. 

5401.  It  is  claimed  that  the  system  in  Manchester  has 
reduced  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  ? — That  may  be  so. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  results  in  Manchester  have  been 
wholly  satisfactory. 

5402.  As  you  suggest  here  in  your  memorandum,  do 
you  think  that  parents  might  be  given  some  notion  as  to 
what  is  required  in  the  way  of  ventilation  ? — Often  iu 
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Manchester,  if  you  found  some  oue  with  a  cold,  they  «'ould 
say,  "  Oh,  unfortunately  the  window  was  open  a  little, 
all  night."  It  may  be  because  they  are  accustomed  to 
bad  air  in  Manchester,  and  the  atmosphere  is  often 
certainly  very  bad,  but  they  do  not  mend  it  by  shut- 
ting the  window. 

5t03.  We  had  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Rees,  from  St.  Thomas's 
in  Pendleton,  here  the  other  day.  Do  you  know  him  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  him  a  little. 

5404.  But  he  brought  a  very  serious  accusation  against 
the  local  authorities  in  Manchester,  for  the  way  in  which 
they  winked  at  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  ;  would 
you  say  that  that  is  true  ? — It  is  perfectly  true. 

5405.  And  he  described  the  Manchester  atmosphere  as 
very  bad  ? — It  is  very  bad,  and  when  we  lived  there  the 
one  thing  we  were  told  was  not  to  open  the  windows,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  quil^e  so  bad  as  that.  There  is  no 
I'eason  why  it  should  be  so  bad,  and  it  mighl;  be  immensely 
altered  for  the  better. 

5400.  Mr.  Rees  said  that  there  were  very  few  prosecu- 
tions, and  that,  if  they  were  prosecuted,  the  manufacturers 
paid  from  5s.  to  £5  fine,  and  that  it  was  much  cheaper  for 
the  manufacturers  to  pay  the  fine  once  or  twice  a  year 
rather  than  to  go  to  any  expense  to  remedy  the  evil  ?— 
They  used  to  tell  us  that  the  remedy  was  to  fine  the  stoker. 

5407.  But  the  manufacturers  ought  to  be  made  respon- 
sible, ought  not  he  ? — But  he  does  not  care  unless  you 
send  him  to  prison  without  a  fine.  If  you  fined  the  stokers 
they  said  it  would  be  useful. 

5408.  Are  the  furnaces  properly  built  ? — They  told  us 
that  if  the  stoker  was  more  careful  there  would  not  be 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  smoke.  But  they  let  the 
fires  die  down  and  then  put  a  lot  of  coal  on  and  black 
smoke  issues,  and  the  atmosphere — well  London  is 
nothing  to  it.  The  whole  population  must  be  afi'ected  by 
such  an  atmosphere.  People  care  very  little.  1  have 
sometimes  talked  to  friends  of  mine  who  live  there,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  think  that  it  mattered  very  much  ; 
they  said  the  people  were  all  very  well,  and  wliat  did  it 
signify. 

5409-10.  Are  they  well  ?  We  have  been  told  that  the 
physique  of  the  people  of  Manchester  is  extremely  de- 
bihtated  ? — Yes,  people  say  that  they  were  kept  going  by 
the  influx  of  people  from  the  Dales  to  Manchester  The 
police  are  a  fine  lot  of  fellows,  and  they  mostly  come  from 
the  Dales.  People  say  that  the  atmosphere  is  not 
positively  deleterious  to  health. 

5411.  We  have  had  some  suggestions  for  deahng  with 
very  young  children  by  having  an  attendant  in  the  school ; 
do  you  think  that  would  be  pacticable  ? — I  should  like 
to  see  the  young  children  in  school  put  into  a  cricke,  but 
that  would  involve  more  attendants  to  look  after  them. 

5412.  But  not  an  attendant  with  a  very  superior  train- 
ing ? — No.  Do  they  teach  them  there  ?  I  did  not  know 
in  these  baby  rooms  that  they  taught  them  anything. 

5413.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Only  to  make  things  ? — How  long 
are  they  there  ? 

5414.  I  should  think  up  to  about  five  years  of  age. 
They  are  inundated  with  these  children  under  five  years  of 
age.  The  parent  is  not  bound  to  send  them  until  they  are 
five  years  of  age  ? — He  can  if  he  likes,  and  he  constantly 
does. 

5415.  There  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  it  is  very 
much  better  not  to  send  the  children  to  school  before  they 
are  five  years  of  age  ? — -Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  cannot 
be  right  to  treat  young  children  in  that  way.  It  must  be 
bad  for  them  in  all  ways.  I  should  like  the  creche  system 
more  fully  developed  and  the  children  kept  in  it  till  a 
little  later  on. 

5416.  {Chairman.)  There  are  hardly  enough  children  in 
the  average  villages  to  make  it  pay  ? — I  do  not  thinli  it  is 
so  bad  in  villages. 

5417.  In  villages  they  can  be  dealt  with  at  home,  you 
think  ? — It  is  more  in  the  towns  that  it  would  be  useful 
because  it  would  not  be  so  necessary  in  a  village.  I  think 
even  at  five,  perhaps,  they  might  be  better  at  home.  I 
Speak  without  much  experience,  but  I  think  that,  even  if 
the  creche  lasted  a  year  or  two  longer  than  it  does  it 
would  be  better.    In  the  case  of  our  own  children  if  they 


are  taught  later  than  five  it  is  all  right — they  build  up  Mrs. 
their  physique  in  the  meantime.  Lyttelto 

5418.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  They  do  not  treat  them  in  that  

way  very  long  when  they  are  young  ? — But  only  half  an 

hour  is  too  long  at  a  time. 

5419.  But  it  does  not  come  to  more  than  that,  but  a 
great  deal  less.— Are  not  they  sitting  up  in  class  ? 

5420.  I  think  that  the  teaching  of  very  young  children 
consists  mostly  of  games,  and  they  are  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  work,  for  instance  ? — Do  they  Ue 
down  at  all  ? 

5421.  I  understand  that  in  these  baby  rooms  they  have 
cots  for  the  very  small  children  ? — That  is  not  after  five 
years  of  age. 

5422.  It  is  what  the  child  is  fit  for,  and  it  is  not  a  question 
of  age.  If  the  child  were  hkely  to  be  hurt  by  sitting  up 
its  position  would  be  altered  ? — Do  not  you  think  that  all 
young  children  are  the  better  for  lying  down — it  rests  their 
backs. 

5423.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  an  authority  upon  that 
subject. 

5424.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  They  do  sit  at  galleries  and  not 
at  desks  ? — I  think  if  they  could  be  treated  up  to  the  age 
of  seven  with  more  room  to  play  in  and  to  lie  down  and 
lounge,  it  would  be  better  for  them. 

5425.  Would  you  abolish  compulsory  attendance  ? — 
No,  but  I  should  like  to  see  them  taught  much  more 
laxly  up  to  seven,  and  to  treat  them  as  infants. 

5426.  {Mr.  Strvihers.)  1  think  that  it  is  the  intention 
to  treat  them  so  ? — I  hope  it  is. 

5427.  Would  you  not  be  inclined  to  distinguish  between 
the  compulsory  attendance  in  urban  and  rural  districts  ? 
It  might  be  quite  reasonable  at  five  in  the  towns  and  six 
in  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  likely  to  be 
true. 

5428.  As  a  matter  of  fact  although  nominally  in  Scot- 
land there  is  compulsion  at  five  years  of  age,  in  very  few 
rural  districts  is  it  enforced.  We  cannot  get  the  Board  to 
enforce  it  and  we  do  not  try  it  ? — I  see. 

5429.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  I  think  I  gathered  from  what  you 
said  this  morning  that  you  really  think  yourself,  that 
there  is  progressive  deterioration  amongst  the  members 
of  the  poorer  classes  ? — Yes.  I  should  say  that  I  do 
think  so. 

5430.  Is  it  progressive  ? — Yes. 

5431.  And  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  way  to 
counteract  that  would  be  by  beginning  in  the  school  with 
the  young  children  ? — Yes. 

5432.  According  to  your  own  experience  do  you  think 
that  the  children  are  sent  to  school  frequently  very  im- 
perfectly fed,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  acquire  such 
information  as  is  offered  to  them  ? — I  believe  that  to  be 
so,  but  I  do  not  know  it  from  my  personal  experience. 
From  what  I  know  of  very  small  children  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  so,  because  if  you  give  them  things  they  do  not  like 
they  simply  throw  them  away  and  do  not  eat  them  ;  and 
they  are  compelled  by  the  present  Code  to  go  to  school 
and  often  do  so  without  sufficient  food. 

5433.  And   you  would  disapprove  of    that  ? — Very 
much  so. 

5434.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  like  over  pressure 
in  the  case  of  young  children  in  the  schools  ? — I  do  not 
know,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  may  be  so,  because 
every  teacher  is  very  anxious  to  make  her  own  classes  do 
well,  and  naturally  enough  therefore,  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  press  them. 

5435.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  the 
effect  that,  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses,  in  the  place  of 
what  is  called  book  learning  there  should  be  given 
practical  instruction  to  young  children ;  would  you  concur 
in  that  ? — Yes. 

5436.  And  as  they  approach  womanhood  the  girls  should 
be  taught  to  manage  the  house  and  to  cook  food  and 
that  kind  of  thing ;  is  that  in  accordance  with  your 
views  ? — Quite  so.  I  should  like  that  teaching  to  be  in 
school  hours,  not  voluntary. 

5437.  And  that  Idnd  of  teaching  should  take  the  place 
of  so-called  book  work  ? — Yes. 
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3Irs-  5438.  I  think  I  gather  from  you  that  you  know  the 
Lyttelton.    neighbourhood  of  Eccles  very  well  ? — I  lived  there  for 
 five  years. 

5439.  Do  you  think  that  comparing  the  children  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eccles  with  the  children  of,  say, 
those  in  Herefordshire  and  other  counties  that  you  spoke 
of,  the  children  in  Eccles  are  physically  inferior  to  the 
children  of  the  country  ? — No ;  I  should  not  have  said 
they  were,  but  Eccles  is  not  Manchester,  of  course. 

5440.  I  know  the  place  quite  well  ? — I  was  thinking 
of  what  the  Chairman  said  about  Manchester.  No. 
I  think  that  the  children  of  Eccles  compare  very  favour- 
abh^  I  think  they  are  better  fed  in  the  north,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  they  do  not  take  so  much  of  the  tinned 
food  and  the  pickles  I  spoke  of  as  the  children  of  London 
do.  I  think  the  poorer  classes  there  eat  very  well,  and 
I  was  always  struck  with  it. 

5441.  But  near  to  Ecclee  there  are  a  great  many  much 
poorer  people  ? — Yes,  much  poorer. 

5442.  Do  you  think  that  the  poor  people  there  take 
as  much  care  of  their  children  as  they  do  in  the  country  ? 
— I  should  not  think  that  there  is  much  difference  ? — Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  drinks  and  has  a  moral 
lowness  of  tone,  it  is  different,  but  taking  one  person  with 
another,  I  should  say  it  is  about  the  same.  I  believe 
that  nothing  has  done  so  much  among  the  superior 
working  women  as  the  Women's  Co-operative  Guild, 
which  has  had  a  great  educational  effect  upon  them 
It  does  not  seem  to  get  on  so  well  in  the  south  of 
England.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Women's 
Co-operative  Guild  in  Eccles.  I  was  one  of  the  people 
who  started  it  there,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  educative 
force  it  had,  partly  because  it  was  managed  by  the 
women  themselves.  Women  of  the  artisan  class  often 
gave  the  lectures  ;  this  is  more  effective  than  when  lectures 
are  given  by  the  richer  classes,  with  some  exceptions,  of 
course.  This  Co-operative  Guild  had  an  excellent  effect. 
The  members  would  discuss  questions  of  health  and 
management  of  children  also,  and  I  think  that  was  very 
useful.  That  was  the  people  teaching  themselves.  The 
women's  branch  of  the  Guild  is  almost  solely  educative. 

5443.  Working  something  like  the  Ladies'  Health 
Society  of  Manchester  ? — Well,  the  Ladies'  Health  Society 
gets  visitors  and  sends  them  round  to  teach  people.  The 
women  who  belong  to  the  Co-operative  Guild  will  listen 
to  a  lecture  from  one  of  their  number,  and  discuss  the 
subject  afterwards.  It  is  a  voluntary  thing  entirely,  and 
it  is  not  done  de  haul  en  has  and  they  like  it  very  much 
better.    They  are  a  very  fine  set  of  working  women. 

5444.  (Chairinan.)  Do  you  get  a  large  projiortion  of 
tliem  ? — Yes. 

5445.  (il/r.  Stru.thprs.)  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Eccles  ; 
is  it  a  village  or  a  manufacturing  town  ? — It  is  what  is 
called  a  village,  but  it  has  20,00il  people  in  it.  It  was 
formerly  a  great  residential  suburb  of  Manchester ;  now 
the  rich  people  are  going  away,  and  the  middle  class  and 
the  poor  are  increasing. 

5446.  What  distance  is  it  from  Manchester  ? — Four 
miles,  but  there  are  houses  al!  the  way,  and  you  go  hy  tram. 

5447.  (Colonel  Onsloxr.)  Practically  it  is  part  of  Man- 
chester ? — Yes.  But  beyond  it  there  is  a  very  large 
district  called  Patricrof  t,  which  is  much  poorer.  We  were 
always  told  that  the  people  were  not  typical  Lancashire 
people,  because  Manchester  is  very  cosmopolitan.  But 
they  are  a  splendid  lot  of  people.  An  audience  of  Man- 
chester working  women  respond  to  a  speaker  quite  as 
much  as  an  audience  of  the  richer  class  in  the  South,  if 
not  moi'e.  The  Co-operative  Gu'ld  is  a  very  excellent 
thing,  for,  besides  other  subjects,  it  teaches  the  members 
how  to  manage  their  homes. 

5448.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  This  guild  is  under  the  aegis  of 
the  ladies  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — No,  it  is  the  women's 
branch  of  the  great  Co-operative  Society  and  it  is  presided 
over  by  Miss  Llewelyn  Davies.  But  the  point  of  it  is 
that  it  is  not  started  by  ladies  for  the  poor,  but  by  the 
artisans  for  themselves. 

5449.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  in  connecting  the  guild  with  some  advisory 
agency  of  this  kind  ? — Possibly  so. 

5450.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  Manchester  Ladies' 
Health  Society  succeeds  so.    We  have  heard  a  good  deal 


about  the  health  visitors — they  are  really  sanitary  in- 
spectors, but  the  reason  why  the  whole  thing  succeeds  is 
that  operations  are  directed  exclusively  by  ladies  who  go 
into  the  poorer  districts  and  supervise  the  operation  of  the 
female  health  visitors  from  personal  linowledge  of  them  ? 
— I  fully  believe  that.  I  do  not  mean  that  is  a  reason 
against  the  health  visitors,  but  simply  that  for  women 
this  Co-operative  Guild  is  a  great  educative  force. 

5451.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  dearth  of  milk  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  is  it  worse  in  Eccles  than  in  Here- 
fordshire ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  any  milk  anywhere. 

5452.  You  trace  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  milk  to  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  find  it  more  profitable  to  send  it  to 
the  big  towns  ? — Yes,  and  constantly  when  they  do  make 
an  effort  the  poor  do  not  care  to  buy,  because  they  are  not 
properly  aware  of  the  advantage  of  milk ;  and  this  might 
be  got  over  by  teaching  them  its  advantages. 

5453.  That  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  ? — I 
think  so. 

5454.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  would  not  say  that  the 
advantage  of  fresh  air  is  less  among  the  cottage  population 
than  it  used  to  be  '? — I  think  I  should,  partly  because 
the  windows  shut  much  better  than  they  used  to  do  and 
the  draughts  are  kept  out. 

5455.  One  has  known  of  windows  that  were  not  made  to 
open  in  former  times.  I  Imow  one  country — not  England 
— where  not  a  single  farmer's  or  other  person's  house  was 
constructed  to  open  ;  they  were  hermetically  sealed? — Well 
they  do  not  open  them  much  now.  I  am  rather  a  fanatic 
on  this  subject  and  I  often  notice  carefully  as  I  am  passing 
cottages  and  houses,  and  I  find  constantly  that  every 
window  is  shut  except  on  a  very  fine  day  in  summer. 
The  houses  are  so  much  less  draughty  than  they 
used  to  be  and  the  people  get  much  less  fresh  air  ;  then 
children  are  kept  in  schools  much  longer  and  they  do 
not  run  about  so  much  out  of  doors.  Although  the 
schools  are  very  well  ventilated,  if  you  go  into  the  room 
you  find  that  the  air  is  not  really  fresh  air. 

5456.  Is  not  it  very  much  the  fault  of  the  teachers  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  building  ? — I  quite  believe  that,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  teachers  care  enough  about  fresh  air. 
They  are  often  afraid  of  it ;  and  the  consequence  is 
the  children  are  brought  up  in  a  bad  atmosphere. 

5457.  And  modern  improvements,  both  in  the  way  of 
sanitary  arrangements  and  cheap  food,  are  not  altogether 
an  unmixed  blessing  if  they  have  produced  some  of  these 
evils  ? — I  think  they  have. 

5458.  The  extraordinary  facility  of  getting  all  kinds  of 
food  without  much  trouble  in  cooking  has  produced  a 
habit  of  laziness  in  girls  you  think  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  reason  why  these  household  things 
should  not  be  taught  the  children. 

5459.  The  remedy  is  almost  an  educative  one  and  not 
legislative  at  all  ? — I  do  not  want  to  see  a  system  of  free 
food  for  children,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  try  everything 
we  can  before  coming  to  that.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
with  proper  education  and  care  the  thing  might  be  done. 

5460.  You  spoke  of  the  tenement  classes  of  New  York. 
Are  they  classes  held  in  people's  own  houses  ? — Yes,  they 
are.  They  are  classes  held  in  the  people's  own  homes ; 
five  or  six  women  of  the  poorer  class  go  to  these  lectures 
with  their  own  cooking  utensils  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  their  own  things  used. 

546L  There  is  a  very  large  portion  of  the  population 
in  whose  homes  that  could  not  possibly  be  done  would 
you  not  say  ? — That  is  so. 

5462.  And  the  class  one  particularly  wants  to  get  at 
too  ? — Yes,  you  mean  the  people  who  are  in  London 
living  in  one  room  ? 

5463.  In  one  room  and  a  large  family  too.  Could  they 
be  instructed  elsewhere  ? — But  you  could  have  a  room 
in  a  tenement  house.  The  whole  point  is  that  it  should 
be  done  with  the  things  which  they  are  accustomed  to. 

5464.  The  great  difficulty  would  be,  would  it  not,  that 
the  interference  on  the  part  of  the  health  visitors  and 
teachers  would  be  resented  in  the  homes  very  much  at 
first  ?  You  would  have  a  greater  prejudice  ? — Well,  you 
might,  but  I  think  that  it  would  go  after  a  bit.  They 
would  see  the  advantages  of  it.  It  would  have  to  be  very 
carefully  organised,  of  course. 
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5465.  With  regard  to  very  young  children  would  you 
prefer  that  they  should  not  go  to  school  at  all  in 
the  earher  years  ?  Should  the  sending  of  children 
to  school  be  discouraged  or  encouraged  ? — Where 
they  have  homes  such  as  they  have  in  the  country  where 
they  can  remain  quiet  without  danger  and  comfortably 
and  in  fresh  air  I  should  send  them  later.  In  towns, 
where  they  have  only  a  single  room  then  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  send  them  to  a  school  and  to  get  arrange- 
ments more  on  the  creche  system  up  to  rather  a  later  age. 
It  would  depend  rather  upon  the  condition  of  the  children. 

5466.  You  think  in  our  school  system  that  they  are 
over  crammed  ? — Yes. 

5467.  That  was  much  worse  under  the  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  ? — I  daresay  this  new  Education  Bill 
in  that  way  may  possibly  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

5468.  The  payment  by  results  has  been  abandoned 
gradually  now  or  rather  is  confined  to  a  very  few  special 
subjects  ?— That  I  suppose  is  so. 

5469.  The  advantage  of  the  alteration  would  probably 
be  that  the  county  authorities  being  now  large  important 
educational  bodies  would  take  up  the  question  in  a  more 
general  spirit  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  haphazard 
decisions  of  school  managers,  and  therefore  wait  a  little 
time  ? — Yes  the  whole  thing  would  be  more  studied  ;  I 
have  no  doubt  about  that. 

5470.  (Colonel  0«s?ow- )  We  have  had  evidence  before  us 
here  by  ladies  who  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  that  girls  both  in  the  town  and  country  are  less 
fitted  for  housewifery  duties  than  their  grandmothers 
were,  and  they  attribute  that  mainly  to  the  fact  of  their 
disinchnntion  for  home  hfe.  What  do  you  say  about 
that  ? — You  mean  where  they  go  to  factories  ? 

5471.  No  ;  1  mean  more  in  the  country.  The  young 
wife. — That  the  young  wife  is  disinchned  to  house  duties  ? 

5472.  Well,  she  is  said  to  be  lazy  and  does  not  get  up 
in  the  mornings  ? — Well,  some  time  ago,  a  friend  told  me 
that  the  woman  lies  in  bed  and  the  man  gets  up  and 
makes  her  a  cup  of  tea,  but  it  is  a  thing  I  can  hardly 
credit. 

5473.  You  have  not  experienced  that  '? — No  ;  I  should 
not  have  said  that  that  was  my  experience,  but  I  think 
that  these  people  are  very  ignorant. 

5474.  It  is  not  their  own  fault,  but  it  is  the  want  of  the 
opportunity  ? — Well,  in  some  cases  they  are  delicate,  and 
if  you  are  not  very  strong,  and  you  have  to  walk  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  for  water  that  is  very  tiring  you  know. 

5475.  We  were  told  that  one  of  the  things  that  led  to 
this  state  of  things  was  that  they  were  fond  of  amusement, 
or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  they  were  too  fond  of 
gadding  about  ? — That  would  not  occur  in  the  country — 
there  is  often  no  place  to  go  to,  if  you  are  speaking  of  the 
rural  districts. 

5476.  I  think  we  were  told  that  that  was  the  case  in  the 
country.  You  know  Hampshire — what  part  of  Hamp- 
shire ? — Petersfield,  on  the  borders  of  Sussex. 

5477.  You  were  speaking  of  cooking,  and  said  that  no 
bread  is  baked  at  home  now — is  not  that  a  great  deal 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  practically  no  gleaning  now  ? 
— No  doubt  they  used  to  glean. 

5478.  Before  machinery  was  use  it  was  very  much 
in  vogue  in  farming  life  ;  there  was  very  much  more  corn 
of  a  kind,  and  the  stubble  was  hard,  and  the  people  used 
to  get  enough  corn  in  gleaning  to  last  them  throughout 
the  year  ? — I  daresay  that  is  so  ;  whatever  may  be  the 
reason  it  is  very  lamentable  that  it  should  be  so,  because 
they  could  get  good  bread  then. 

5479.  And  if  they  did  not  get  that  they  got  the  tail 
wheat.  The  less  acreage  of  corn  now  would  have  that 
effect  to  a  very  considerable  degree  would  it  not  ? — That 
is  very  possible. 

5480.  Regarding  the  question  of  air,  do  not  you  think 
that  very  much  in  higher  classes,  certainly  with  the  lower 
middle  classes,  and  even  in  the  upper  classes,  there  is  an 
ignorance  of  the  necessity  for  air  noticeable  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  one  person  in  a  thousand  of  any  class  under- 
stands the  advantages  of  fresh  air. 

5481.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  very  poor  ? — Oh,  no  ;  not 
in  the  least. 


5482.  And  the  teachers  have  a  well-built  school,  and  Mrs. 
they  block  upevery  hole,  and  that  you  would  say  is  owing  Lyttelton, 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  benefits  of  ventilation  ? — Yes.   .. 

5483.  It  emphasises  the  great  necessity  for  their  being 
instructed  does  it  not  ? — I  wish  that  some  man  of  science 
would  invent  a  paper  which  was  sensitive  to  the  pollution 
of  air.  I  am  sure  that  in  churches  and  theatres  and  public 
buildings  if  you  had  a  paper  which  began  by  bemg  white, 
and  gradually  grew  black  as  the  air  got  polluted,  people 
would  see  that  and  take  note  of  it.  I  want  an  instrument 
to  show  impure  air,  and  I  wish  somebody  would  invent 
one.    People  do  not  know  that  the  air  is  so  bad. 

5484-5.  {Chairman.)  There  is  a  very  simple  apparatus 
which  shows  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  ? — Yes; 
but  I  want  the  man  in  the  street,  or  the  man  in 
the  concert  hall,  to  know  that  the  air  is  impure,  and  they 
would  begin  to  learn  something  of  value.  Churches  are 
often  the  worst  offenders. 

5486.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  With  regard  to  the  lady  health 
visitors,  do  you  know  that  in  a  very  large  number  of 
parishes  they  have  parish  nurses  ? — That  is  an  excellent 
thing  ;  that  is  increasing  very  largely. 

5487.  And  the  extension  of  that  would  be  very  good 
you  think  ? — -Yes  ;  they  are  first-rate  teachers. 

5488.  They  are  far  better  than  well-meaning,  but  ill- 
advised,  lady  district  visitors  ? — I  think  they  would  be. 
Our  own  village  nurse,  in  Herefordshire,  says  that  the 
difficulty  with  the  air  is  tremendous.  She  goes  into  a 
room  very  often  which  she  can  hardly  remain  in. 

5489.  They  generally  find  that  they  can  deal  with  the 
poor  people  well  without  trouble  ? — Yes. 

5490.  And  especially  if  they  have  a  uniform  on  ? — I 
think  that  the  poor  will  receive  them — they  must  have 
tact  you  know. 

5491.  {Mr.  Stnithers.)   Would  you  have  all  classes  of  ' 
persons  on  your  committee  ? — It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 

put  all  classes  on  the  committee,  because  then  people 
feel  that  they  have  a  voice  in  the  management  and  can 
make  any  criticisms  which  may  occur  to  them. 

5492.  Is  the  dislike  of  fresh  air  in  this  country  worse 
than  it  is  with  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent  ? — I  do 
not  think  we  are  so  bad  as  they  are. 

5493.  Do  not  you  think  that  we  are  a  good  deal  better  ? 
— Certainly.    Our  fires  are  much  better  than  their  stoves. 

5494.  We  know  in  travelhng  on  the  Continent  what 
difficulty  there  is  in  getting  the  railway  carriage  window 
open,  and  there  is  no  corresponding  difficulty  in  England? — 
That  is  so. 

5495.  So  that  however  bad  we  are  we  are  not  behind  the 
mass  of  humanity  ? — I  should  not  wish  to  say  that  we  are. 

5496.  But  stiU  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
improvement  ? — Yes. 

5497.  You  say,  I  understand,  that  the  bad  housekeeping 
is  not  due  to  indifference  or  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  but  it  is  due  to  ignorance  chiefly  ? — I  should  say 
80  ;  I  think  that  it  is  ignorance  ;  many  women,  certainly  a 
great  number  of  women,  have  comfortable  homes. 

5498.  Do  you  think  those  women  in  Herefordshire  are 
more  ignorant  than  their  grandmothers  were  ? — Well,  I 
think  so.  I  knew  an  excellent  old  woman,  who  lived  to  a 
great  age  and  was  the  wife  of  a  small  farmer.  She 
told  me  stories  of  the  old  days,  and  it  struck  me  that 
things  were  better  then  in  many  ways  than  they  are 
now.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  time  when 
everybody  made  their  own  medicine,  their  own  jama 
and  so  on  ;  but  I  think  that  many  modein  tendencies 
need  counteracting. 

5499.  Do  you  wish  to  go  back  to  the  home  baking  of 
bread  ? — That  would  be  a  great  advantage.  I  know 
houses  where  it  is  done. 

5500.  In  what  way  would  it  be  a  great  advantage  ? — 
It  is  better  bread  than  you  get  from  the  baker.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  could  not  get  better  bread  from  the 
baker,  but  the  present  bread  is  made  of  the  very  white 
flour. 

5501.  Was  it  better  because  it  was  made  of  better 
material,  or  was  it  better  baked  ? — I  thought  it  was 
made  of  better  material. 
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j^yg^  5502.  Of  course,  the  com  from  which  the  bread  is  made 

Lyttelton.        grown  in  Manitoba  and  Hungary,  which  is  acknow- 

  ledged  to  be  much  better  than  the  best  wheat  here  ? — I 

did  not  know  that. 

5503.  There  have  been  a  great  many  investigations, 
which  throw  some  doubt  about  this  brown  bread  and 
dark  bread  being  necessarily  better  than  white  bread  ? — 
I  did  not  know  that.  I  thought  that  the  bakers'  bread 
was  inferior  to  the  home-grown  seconds.  I  may  be  wrong, 
of  course,  I  know  nothing  technically  of  the  matter. 

5504.  I  have  no  opinion  myself,  and  I  am  only  putting 
the  other  possible  view.  You  would  not  have  them  make 
their  own  jam,  and  so  on  ? — I  always  have  made  my  own 
jam,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  could  do  that  sort 
of  thing. 

5505.  The  question  is  whether  you  could  get  equally 
good  stuff  by  the  new  method,  and  save  labour  ? — 
No  doubt  you  could  get  good  stuff.  I  do  not  want  to 
add  to  the  labour  of  the  housewife.  They  have  plenty 
to  do  if  they  would  do  it  thoroughly,  only  they  need 
good  food.    The  jam  they  get  very  often  is  very  bad. 

5506.  On  this  question  of  tinned  meat,  must  it  neces- 
Barily  be  worse  than  the  meat  they  get  from  the  butchers. 
You  know  very  often  the  tinned  meat  is  brought  from  a 
district  where  it  is  very  cheap,  and  it  does  not  pay  them 
to  make  use  of  anything  but  the  very  best,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably better  than  the  inferior  stuff  that  these  people  buy 
from  the  butchers  ? — But  they  might  not  get  the 
best  kind,  and  also  they  run  to  the  highly-flavoured, 
seasoned  things. 

5507.  My  point  is  that  because  it  is  tinned  food  it  is  not 
necessarily  bad,  but  it  may  be  very  nutritious  ? — Yes. 

5508.  And  it  might  be  better  than  the  meat  of  a  corres- 
ponding price  which  they  get  at  the  butchers  ? — I  should 
have  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  bacon,  for 
instance,  at  home.  And  again,  they  often  give  their 
children  jam,  which  is  quite  good  feeding,  but  they  give  it 
instead  of  butter  or  margarine,  and  I  believe  margarine 
is  very  wholesome.  In  the  Patricroft  Workhouse  we 
used  to  get  margarine,  and  it  seemed  very  good  and 
nutritious,  and  very  wholesome.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  prejudice  against  it,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  very  good. 

5509.  Tlie  old  fashion  in  the  country  districts  used  to 
be  that  they  had  a  distinct  rule  not  to  give  both  butter 
and  jam  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  children  of  the  poorer 
class  often  get  very  httle  fat  of  any  sort,  either  butter 
or  margarine,  and  they  get  jam  instead. 

5510.  {Chairman.)  They  get  bacon,  do  not  they  ? — A 
certain  amount  of  bacon,  but  not  the  other  fat.  The  jam 
of  course  is  good  for  them.  If  you  take  children  for  a 
school  treat  they  do  not  care  about  jam,  because  they  get 
it  at  home. 

5511.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Now  as  to  this  very  interesting 
question  of  milk.  The  amount  of  milk  used  in  the  whole 
country  is  very  much  greater  than  it  used  to  be.  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  pasture  land  in  cultivation,  and  the 
wheat  crop  has  been  going  down  ? — I  suppose  so. 

5512.  The  means  of  transport  are  very  much  greater 
now  than  formerly ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

551.3.  So  that  thirty  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  at  all  events,  must  have  had  far  less  milk  per  head 
than  they  have  nowadays  ? — I  suppose  they  must.  But 
do  you  suppose  the  poor  class  gets  much  of  that  that  comes 
into  the  towns  ? 

5514.  If  it  is  not  consumed  in  the  country  districts,  or 
practically  not  at  all,  and  the  amount  is  increased  in  the 
■whole  country,  it  must  be  consumed  to  a  greater  extent 
by  all  classes  of  the  population  ? — The  population  has 
increased  so  much,  too. 

5515.  No  doubt  ? — The  question  is  has  it  increased  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  milk  ? 

5516.  Do  you  not  think  it  possible  that  while  the  country 
people  have  suffered  in  physique  from  not  getting  their 
proper  supply  of  milk,  it  has  to  that  extent  redressed  the 
balance  between  town  and  country,  and  that  it  has  im- 
proved, on  the  whole,  the  amount  of  milk  that  the  towns- 
people get  ? — Do  the  poor  get  much  milk  in  the  towns  ? 

5517.  More  than  ever  ? — But  there  were  not  so  many 
big  towns  at  the  time  the  agricultural  depression  began, 
and  the  towns  have  increased  since. 


5518.  But  that  is  since  1872,  and  there  were  large  towns 
then  ? — Yes,  but  they  have  increased  since. 

5519.  You  rather  felt  satisfied  with  the  way  womei* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eccles  managed  their  houses  and 
domestic  affairs  generally,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
looked  after  their  children? — I  think  that  it  was  intelligently 
done,  more  so  than  in  a  great  many  places.  I  did  not 
mean  that  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  room  for  improve- 
ment. There  was ;  but  they  were  intelligent,  and 
fed  them  well  as  a  rule. 

5520.  But  the  chief  reason  why  they  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  labourers  is  because  they  are  more  intelligent. 
Is  that  not  so  ? — Very  possibly. 

5521.  And  that  rather  points  to  what  you  advocate, 
that  the  real  remedy  is  an  increase  of  intelligence  through- 
out the  country  ? — Certainly. 

5522.  But,  of  course,  that  is  not  achieved  merely  lay 
school  work  ? — No. 

5523.  Take  the  question  of  cookery  and  taking  care  of. 
their  houses  in  school.  It  is,  no  doubt,  very  useful  to 
have  instruction  between  twelve  and  thirteen  upon  the  e 
subjects  ;  but  you  can  see  that  it  must  be  given  under 
somewhat  artificial  conditions  ?— Yes. 

5524.  It  would  be  difficult  to  reproduce  the  cottage 
conditions,  would  it  not  ? — You  could  in  cookery,  but  not 
in  the  case  of  housework. 

5525.  And  even  in  cookery  it  might  be  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. The  meal  must  be  artificially  arranged  ? — To  a 
certain  extent. 

5526.  To  enable  them  to  show  how  to  cook  this  thing- 
and  that  thing  ;  you  could  not  cook  a  cottage  dinner,  for 
instance  ?— But  you  could  teach  them  a  good  deal  in  that 
way. 

5527.  If  those  girls  had  instruction  between  twelv* 
and  thirteen,  and  then  left  school  to  go  to  shops  and 
various  occupations,  and  did  not  a.ssist  in  the  house  for 
many  years,  until  the  time  that  they  were  married,  the 
chances  are  that  these  instructions  would  have  evapor- 
ated ?— Yes. 

5528.  And  with  so  much  development  of  our  parish 
nurses  and  the  instruction  of  adults  actually  engaged  in  the 
management  of  houses,  would  you,  on  the  chance  of  30 
per  cent,  eventually  becoming  the  heads  of  houses  teach 
them  to  take  charge  of  houses  ? — That  would  be  very 
desirable,  and  by  health  inspectors. 

5529.  Yes  ;  who  would  also  organise  suitable  instruc- 
tion ? — Yes,  but  for  that  reason  I  would  not  in  the  least 
diminish  the  teaching  to  the  girls  whilst  they  are  at 
school,  because  if  you  have  taught  them  up  to  fourteen 
or  sixteen  they  may  forget  it  in  a  way,  but  it  comes  back 
extremely  easily  later  on. 

5530.  But  these  girls  leave  school  at  fourteen  at  the 
latest,  and  very  many  of  them  at  thirteen  ? — But  if  they 
are  taught  at  school  they  would  learn  it  easier  afterwards, 
and  they  would  also  know  the  advantage  of  it.  They 
rather  look  dovra  upon  it  in  a  way  now,  and  they  wiU  not 
learn. 

5531.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  a  great  abuse  of  tea- 
di-inking  ?    Has  that  had  a  bad  effect  ? — I  think  it  has. 

5532.  It  is  given  to  young  children,  we  understand  ? — 
It  is  given  to  young  children  very  largely  indeed. 

5533.  And  from  your  knowledge  of  these  classes  do  you 
think  that  they  get  much  cheese,  which  is  an  extremely 
valuable  article  of  diet  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

5534.  That  is  a  feature  of  the  Trench  peasantry,  that 
the  wife  makes  her  own  cheese,  not  from  the  milk  of  a  cow, 
but  from  that  of  a  goat,  and  they  have  plots  of  land  on 
which  they  can  feed  their  goats  ? — That  is  quite  true  ; 
I  do  not  know  about  cheese.  Of  course  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  they  did  eat  cheese. 

5535.  There  are  fatty  ingredients  in  cheese,  are  there 
not  ? — Yes.  I  hope  I  made  it  clear  that  what  I  want  is 
teaching  and  better  expert  management  of  the  household. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  say  that  the  poor,  or  any  other 
women,  should  be  solely  devoted  to  their  household  work. 
I  think  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  gadding  about ; 
but  stiU  I  think  that  they  ought  to  take  greater  interest 
in  outside  things,  and  have  more  instruction.  This 
is  excellent  for  the  poorer  class,  because  it  makes  them 
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happier  with  their  husbands,  especially  in  Manchester, 
■where  you  get  clever  artisans.  It  seems  to  me  that  by 
proper  teaching,  with  both  school  and  health  visitors,  you 
might  teach  girls  to  manage  households,  and  make  them 
better  members  of  the  community  altogether.  I  do  not 
■want  to  see  them  confined  solely  to  domestic  work.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  often  use  their  leisure  badly 
and  they  might  do  better. 

5536.  They  do  not  seem  to  use  it  at  all  ? — That  may  be 
ao. 

5537.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  sug- 
gestion that  girls  with  good  homes  might  at  the  age  of 
twelve  be  excused  from  more  than  half-time  attendance 
at  school,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  helping  their 
mothers  ?— Yes ;  I  have  heard  of  that  suggestion. 

5538.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?— I  do  not  think  I 
■wish  it,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  what  are  good  homes  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
more  you  can  teach  the  girl  or  boy  the  better  it  will  be 
for  them  later  on. 

5539.  And  because  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  is 
a  good  home  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  all  are  bad  ? — ■ 
Not  in  the  least. 

5540.  And  it  is  well  to  keep  them  from  home  ? — No  ;  I 
should  like  to  see  the  mothers  realise  their  responsibiUty 
more  than  they  do. 

5541.  Would  not  this  be  more  of  an  incentive  to  the 
mother  to  have  a  decent  home  ? — She  would  often  only 
send  her  out  to  a  place  if  she  were  sent  home. 

5542.  But  her  license  would  be  at  once  revoked  ? — You 
would  compel  her  ? 

5543.  The  hcense  would  compel  the  child  to  be  at  school 
half  the  day  and  to  go  home  for  the  other  half,  to  attend  in 
the  household  work  ? — And  would  you  insist  upon  her  not 
taking  any  place  during  the  other  half  of  the  day,  or 
helping  anybody  during  the  other  half  of  the  day  ? 

5544.  I  should  like  the  local  authority  to  make  its  own 
bye-laws  in  that  regard  ?— Because  the  result  would  very 
likely  be  that  the  girl  would  be  at  school  in  the  morning, 
and  would  be  sent  to  a  place  where  she  would  be  fairly 
hard  worked  in  the  afternoon  ;  that  would  be  the  natural 
result  in  many  cases.  The  mother  often  does  not  want 
the  girl  at  home  in  the  afternoon. 

5545.  Supposing  she  wants  the  girl  in  the  morning  and 
the  girl  went  to  school  in  the  afternoon — the  girl  ought  to 
be  at  home  at  the  time  that  she  is  most  Ukely  to  be  useful, 
you  know  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  like  the  idea 
myself,  because  I  think  that  the  tendency  is  to-^-ards 
making  use  of  children  amongst  the  poor.  I  think  they 
are  very  bad  at  it. 

5546.  But  supposing  it  was  laid  down  strictly  that  this 
■was  not  to  be  done  ?— You  mean  that  the  mother  would 
be  teaching  them  domestic  work  at  home  ? 

5547.  Yes ;  precisely  such  a  home  where  they  get  this 
cottage  cookery,  which  you  are  anxious  to  see  being  taught ; 
but  that  is  practically  impossible  to  reproduce  in  the 
school  ? — But  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  teach  the  girls 
in  cottages. 

5548.  But  in  an  artificial  cottage  ? — Yes. 

5549.  But  the  tendency  is  to  provide  the  fittings,  not  as 
in  a  httle  family,  but  as  you  would  see  it  in  a  flat  ? — Quite 
so,  and  it  is  useless.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  letting  out  of 
girls  to  be  half-timers  more  than  is  done  now.  Your  pro- 
posal is  that  it  should  be  done  more  ? 

5550.  That  it  should  be  encouraged.  At  present  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  encouraged — it  is  all  the  other  way, 
to  keep  the  elementary  school  children  in  full  attendance 
up  to  a  later  age — that  is  the  tendency  at  present  ? — Yes. 

5551.  And  it  is  to  provide  some  check  to  that  tendency 
in  the  case  of  girls,  where  domestic  employment  concerns 
are  of  more  moment  than  in  the  case  of  boys,  that  this  has 
been  suggested  ? — Of  course  you  already  get  them  on 


Saturday  very  largely,  the  whole  of  Saturdays  in  which  the 
mothers  could  teach  them  and  get  their  help  in  cleaning  the 
cottage.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  universal,  but 
certainly  in  the  North  there  is  no  school  on  Saturday. 

5552.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  It  is  practically  universal  ? — 
Yes.  And  so  you  get  them  in  that  way.  Any  scheme 
of  that  sort  would  rather  tend  to  a  girl  being  overworked 
or  loafing  about. 

5553.  (Mr.  Legge.)  My  suggestion  is  that  the  girls 
should  be  under  licence  and  the  terms  of  that  licence 
should  be  observed  ? — That  she  should  not  have  to  go 
into  any  other  house  or  to  work  for  money  in  any  way  ? 

5554.  If  that  was  one  of  the  conditions,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  local  authority  to  see  that  condition  observed  ? 
— Well,  they  would  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

5555.  Is  it  more  alarming  than  the  present  obligations 
where  they  have  to  see  that  every  child  attends  school  ? — 
It  would  add  another  and  very  difficult  charge  to  that 
which  they  have  already  got.  I  know  the  way  the  parents 
do  consider  that  their  children  are  the  means  of  earning 
wages. 

5556.  That  is  admitted.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  not  at  all  admirable  amongst  the  poor  ? — All  the 
diificulty  arises  from  their  not  having  had  a  high  standard 
on  the  subject  and  I  think  you  would  find  that  this  might 
add  to  that  evil  and  that  these  girls  would  be  going  out 
to  help  the  neighbours  in  order  to  get  6d.  or  Is.,  and  that 
they  would  be  wasting  their  time  in  many  cases,  or 
being  overworked.  I  cannot  say  that  I  wish  to  bring 
back  the  children  to  help  their  parents. 

5557.  (Chmrman.)  Your  idea  would  be  to  turn  the 
children  out  better  fitted  for  their  domestic  hfe  ?— I  would 
rather  have  the  younger  children  kept  later  at  school 
so  as  to  turn  them  out  well  fitted  for  domestic  hfe. 

5558.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  The  clever  girl  gets  through  the 
standard  qualification,  and  it  is  only  the  backward  who 
does  not  ? — I  know. 

5559.  And  the  clever  girl  is  not  met  with  the  difficultyj 
for  she  not  only  can  help  her  mother  but  can  go  as  she 
likes  ?— She  can  earn  money  as  a  half  timer. 

5560.  (Mr.  Legge.)  She  may  be  clever  in  a  particular 
Sense,  but  clever  in  the  sense  which  unsuits  her,  or  does 
not  particularly  suit  her  for  domestic  work  ?— According 
to  that  the  girl  can  go  and  earn  money  at  domestic  work. 

5561.  She  cannot  go  to  learn  domestic  work  ?  — She  can 
if  she  hkes. 

5562.  But  there  is  no  obhgation  to  do  so,  but  in  the 
other  case  there  would  be  an  obhgation  ? — That  may 
be  so. 

5563.  I  do  not  want  to  crab  my  own  country,  but  do  not 
you  think  on  the  whole  that  in  France  and  Belgium,  and 
certainly  in  the  north  of  Germany  (and  notably  in  Italy 
where  the  climatic  conditions  are  different),  aod  in  the 
north  of  Europe  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  similar 
to  our  own,  the  poorer  class  have  a  very  much  greater 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  fresh  air  in  their  homes, 
particularly  in  their  bedrooms,  than  our  own  poorer 
class  ? — I  have  not  much  experience  of  that. 

5564.  In  France  and  Belgium  especially  every  morning 
their  bedding  and  mattresses  are  thrown  out  on  the  bar  ? 
— Yes,  they  do  that. 

5565.  The  very  existence  of  the  bar  is  for  that  special 
purpose,  and  it  seems  to  make  a  vast  difference  ? — It  is 
not  perhaps  so  rainy  there.  If  you  could  be  sure  of  getting 
a  fine  day  and  sun  that  would  be  all  right.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  as  far  as  the  railway  carriages  are 
concerned  we  have  the  advantage. 

5566.  I  think  that  must  be  conceded  ? — Yes,  and  there 
are  the  double  windows  and  stoves.  From  my  experience 
of  foreign  travel  I  should  not  have  said  that  the  foreigners 
liked  fresh  air  as  much  as  the  English  people  do,  but  I 
do  not  know  about  the  poor  and  could  not  say. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  T.  C.  HoBSFALL,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


5567.  {Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  preliminary 
Horsfall.    question,  and  that  is,  whether  your  experience  as  a 

 whole  tends  to  make  you  think  that  the  conditions 

unfavourable  to  the  physique  of  the  population  are  in- 
creasing in  intensity  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  are  in- 
creasing in  intensity.  The  area  over  which  they 
apply  has  increased ;  it  is  a  cause  of  great  alarm 
to  all  of  us  who  are  taking  any  interest  in  the  health 
of  the  people  that  the  suburbs  of  the  large  towns  receive 
so  little  attention. 

5568.  Are  not  the  houses  built  under  building  regulations 
which  were  absent  when  the  more  central  parts  of  the  town 
were  built  ? — Yes,  but  the  building  regulations  do  not 
provide  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  health.  For  in- 
stance, I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Tatham  knows  of  the 
buildings  going  on  in  North  Manchester  which  used  to 
be  a  district  of  open  country.  There  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  of  building  there  and  all  the  streets  are  narrow. 

5569.  Are  the  houses  high  ? — No,  but  all  the  houses 
are  what  are  called  one  family  houses.  Such  houses  cover 
a  very  large  area,  and  even  100  houses  cut  off  the  in- 
habitants of  any  one  of  the  houses  to  a  very  serious  extent 
from  open  country.  That  great  band,  the  newly  covered 
land,  offers  an  increasingly  great  obstacle  to  the 
very  small  proportion  of  the  people  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  town  who  wish  to  get  into  the  country.  That  is  a 
drawback  to  small  houses,  each  one  for  a  family,  in  English 
towns,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  overlooked. 
Because  the  houses  are  so  low  they  necessarily 
cover  a  very  large  area  and  they  cut  off  the  inhabitants 
of  the  central  districts  to  an  increasing  extent  every  year 
from  the  open  country, 

5570.  They  do  not  intercept  the  inrush  of  pure  air  into 
the  central  districts  ? — They  keep  it  above  the  height 
of  the  roofs.  No  effort  is  being  made  in  our  English  towns, 
at  any  rate  not  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  to  keep  wide 
airways  towards  the  centre  of  the  town.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  to  which  I  want  specially  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee.  In  the  German  towns  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  keep  wide  channels  of  open  building 
through  which  fresh  air  may  pass  to  the  rather  congested 
parts  of  the  towns. 

5571.  Converging  on  all  those  parts  of  the  towns  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  offering  to  give  evidence  over  a  most  appallingly 
large  area,  partly  for  this  reason :  Three  years  ago  a 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  the  Chairman,  resolved  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  the  housing  conditions  existing  in 
typical  parts  of  Manchester  and  Salford.  We  have  just 
finished  that  inquiry,  and  I  have  the  information 
collected  in  proof.  At  the  same  time  I  myself  undertook 
to  collect  German  evidence  as  to  how  the  authorities  in  the 
principal  German  towns  have  dealt  with  just  the  same 
problems  that  are  baffling  us  in  our  large  English  towns. 
All  that  information  I  have  now  in  proof  form.  I  tried 
to  indicate  the  connection  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
subjects  as  to  which  I  want  to  speak  in  the  precis  of 
evidence  that  I  sent. 

5572.  Will  you  give  me  a  description  of  what  you 
conceive  to  be  the  adverse  conditions  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  at  the  present  moment  ? — I  must,  first  of  all,  refer 
to  the  invaluable  hfe  table  prepared  by  Dr.  Tatham. 
That  is  a  good  authority  as  to  the  results  of  the  general  con- 
ditions existing  in  Manchester,  conditions  which  have  not 
changed  since  Dr.  Tatham  left  Manchester,  and  the  equal 
of  it  does  not  exist  in  any  other  form.  Dr.  Tatham 
published  it  in  1893.  Dr.  Tatham's  life  tables  give  the 
expectation  of  Ufe  in  different  parts  of  England,  or  rather 
of  England  as  a  whole,  and  in  Manchester.  The  expectation 
of  hfe  in  England  and  Wales — according  to  data, 
collected  from  1871  to  1880  and  in  Manchester  from 
1881  to  1890 — was  for  the  Manchester  township 
including  the  central  part  of  Manchester  28-78  years  ; 
for  England  and  Wales  41-35  years  ;  and  for  the  outljring 
townships  of  Manchester  where  semi-iirban  conditions 
existed  38-11.  That  is  for  males.  I  have  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  females,  but  I  do  not  think  I  need  give  them. 

5573.  That  is  quite  sufficient  ? — Now  for  people  who 
had  reached  the  age  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  the  differ- 
ence is  much  less  marked  in  those  years  of  greater  strength. 


In  the  Manchester  township  it  is  5-55,  for  the  outlying  town- 
ships 6-50,  and  for  England  and  Wales  it  was  6-79  ;  but  in 
the  years  of  maturity  the  difference  becomes  much  more 
marked.  For  people  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  in 
Manchester  8-79,  in  the  outlying  townships  11-4:5,  and  for 
England  and  Wales  11-91.  For  people  from  forty-five  to- 
sixty-five  I  do  not  think  I  need  give  the  figures.  Those 
figures  show  clearly  that  quite  close  to  Manchester  where 
there  is  space  enough  amongst  the  buildings,  and  where 
there  is  still  some  vegetation  and  where  people  are  not  of  the 
poorest  class,  it  is  possible  to  have  conditions  that  give 
an  expectation  of  hfe  not  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales.    Am  I  right  in  that  ? 

5574.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Yes  ?— Dr.  Tatham  showed  by 
comparing  the  figures  for  1881-90  of  his  own  Manchester 
Life- table,  and  those  for  1838-44  of  a  Manchester  Life- 
table  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Fair,  that,  while  in  Man- 
chester a  reduction  had  been  effected,  in  the  time  between 
the  two  sets  of  years,  in  the  number  of  deaths  of  young 
children,  a  considerable  increase  had  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  deaths  of  persons  of  over  ten  yeaxs  of  age;  and 
that,  although  the  total  mean  lifetime  had  increased  to  the 
extent  of  about  four-and-a-half  years,  the  mean  future  life- 
time of  those  who  survive  the  dangers  of  early  childhood 
had  actually  decreased  by  f  ullj'  three  years.  Speaking  of  the 
old  township  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Tatham  said,  and  his 
words  apply  to  the  district  to-day  as  fully  as  they  did  in 
1893,  "Here  is  a  population  of  nearly  150,000  persons 
paying  a  tax  which  must  be  reckoned,  not  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  but  in  years,  months,  and  days — a  tax 
amounting  on  the  average  to  fully  30  per  cent,  of  the 
lifetime  of  every  member  of  the  community.  Here  are 
men  and  women  entering  the  period  of  decline  at  an  age 
when  they  oiight  scarcely  to  have  passed  the  prime  of  life. 
And  what  is  particularly  distressing  in  this  regard  is  the 
thought,  that  although  in  some  respects  the  local  condi- 
tions of  life  have  improved  within  the  last  half  century,, 
in  other  respects  bad  has  become  even  worse.  .  i 
The  task  which  lies  before  us  and  our 
successors  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  restoring  to  every 
infant  in  the  Manchester  township  the  twelve  years  of 
life-expectation  of  which  it  has  been  defrauded  by  the 
evil  surroundings  of  its  birth."  The  extreme  seriousness 
of  the  danger  caused  to  the  Empire  by  the  unhealthy- 
condition  of  Manchester  and  our  other  large  towns  cannot 
be  realised,  unless  we  remember  that  the  difference 
between  their  death  rates  and  the  death  rates  of  the  raral 
districts,  by  which  we  chiefly  judge  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  towns,  is  made  much  less  than  it  would  otherwise 
be,  by  the  constant  movement  into  the  unwholesome 
towns,  and  from  the  wholesome  country,  of  vast  numbers- 
of  men  and  women  of  the  ages  at  which  deaths  are  least 
numerous,  whose  removal,  therefore,  leaves  the  country 
with  a  much  la'ger  proportion  than  towns  contain,  of 
persons,  very  young  and  old,  of  the  ages  at  which  deaths 
are  most  numerous,  and  gives  the  towns  a  much  larger 
proportion,  than  the  country  contains,  of  persons  of  the 
ages  at  which  deaths  are  least  numerous.  Moreover,  each 
of  these  young  vigorous  immigrants  inlo  the  towns 
for  a  time  raises  the  average  strength  and  health  of 
the  mass  of  the  urban  population,  and  for  the  moment 
increases  its  power  to  resist  the  causes  of  disease.  Now 
that  our  urban  population  forms  more  than  77%,  and  our 
rural  population  less  than  23%,  of  the  whole  population, 
the  country  can  no  longer  invigorate  the  town  so  largely 
a  s  it  has  done  hitherto,  and,  unless  towns  are  made  much 
more  wholesome,  they  must  have  a  much  more  marked 
effect  in  causing  physical  degeneration  in  the  near  future 
even  than  they  have  had  in  the  near  past.  In  spite  of 
the  in  vigoration  and  "  juvenation"  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion at  the  cost  of  the  rural  population,  the  death  rate  in 
1901  fo  ■  England  and  Wales,  excluding  the  76  largest 
towns,  was  only  15-03  per  thousand,  while  that  of  the  7S 
towns,  including  large  areas  of  low  mortality,  was  17-7, 
that  of  Manchester,  in  1902,  was  20,  and  that  of  Ancoats 
25-28.  Those  are  the  only  figures  on  that  point.  The 
death  rate  for  Manchester  in  1902  was  twenty  per 
thousand.  That  was  lower  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
which  we  have  a  record  except  1894.  In  England  and 
Wales,  excluding  seventy-six  great  towns,  it  was  only 
15'31  in  1901.  But  we  must  remember  that  this  twenty 
per  thousand  is  most  misleading ;  the  terribly  high  death 
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rates  of  many  small  districts  are  swamped  by  the  rate  of 
the  large  district,  which  includes  aieas  with  compara- 
tively low  death  rates.  Wliilst  the  death  rate  in  Man- 
chester was  twenty  per  thousand,  in  Ancoats  it  was  25'26 
for  the  central  part  of  the  towTi. 

5575.  {Chairman.)  Is  Ancoats  purely  an  industrial 
district  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  district  from  which  every  one 
flies  except  our  University  settlement.  From  the  Univer- 
sity  settlement  we  have  got  simply  invaluable  information 
as  to  the  conditions  of  Hfe.  The  central  district  had  a 
death  rate  of  26-74  ;  St.  George's  24-24  ;  in  Cheetham  the 
death  rate  in  the  northern  district  is  12-74  for  the  same 
year.  The  Jewish  death  rate  is  notable.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  16,517  in  Manchester  the  rate  was  only  16-99  ;  and 
many  of  these  Jews  live  in  the  very  poorest  houses. 

5576.  Are  they  very  much  overcrowded  ? — Some  are 
very  much  overcrowded,  but  their  houses  are  cleaner  than 
English  houses,  and  they  are  more  particular  about  fresh 
air. 

5577.  And  what  do  you  say  about  the  food  ?■ — The 
food  is  also  better  and  they  are  much  more  attentive  to 
their  children.  The  difference  between  16-99  and  such 
death  rates  as  26-24  for  the  central  district  of  Manchester 
is  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  a  little  increase  of  care  of 
children  and  for  the  general  conditions  of  life  in  a  house. 
One  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  the  habits  of  the  Jews. 
Many  of  them  are  bad,  compared  with  our  standard,  but 
though  they  are  dirty,  they  are  cleaner  than  our  English 
poor.  Now  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  to  be  realised 
is  that  the  conditions  which  I  have  to  speak  about  affect 
such  a  very  large  proportion — such  an  appreciable  portion 
of  the  total  population  of  the  country.  We  had  in 
Salford  and  Manchester  764,925  people  in  1900.  Shall 
I  go  on  seriatim  through  my  memorandum  ? 

5578.  If  you  please ;  you  can  give  some  of  the  special 
things  affecting  the  poor  which  lead  to  deterioration  ? — 
May  I  just  speak  of  the  general  physical  condition  of  the 
people. 

5579.  Perhaps  this  can  go  on  the  notes  as  it  is  ? — I 
want  to  give  a  little  additional  matter  in  relation  to  parts 
of  it. 

5580.  I  think  it  would  be  the  most  convenient  course 
if  we  put  your  memorandum  on  the  notes  just  as  it  is. 
Then  we  could  ask  you  some  questions  upon  it. 

Precis  of  Evidence  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  on  behalf  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Sanitary  Association. 

When  referring  to  evils  which  are  producing  physical 
deterioration  in  Manchester,  if  measures,  which  elsewhere 
have  removed  or  diminished  similar  evils,  have  not  been 
adopted  in  Manchester,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  have 
spoken  of  the  non-adoption  of  the  measures  as  one  of  the 
"  causes  "  of  the  evils. 

Those  parts  of  Manchester  and  Salford  which  half  a 
century  ago  were  the  most  unwholesome  have  been  much 
improved,  and  there  are  probably  to-day  no  parts  of 
either  town  in  which  the  death-rate  is  so  high  and  disease 
is  so  common  as  they  were  in  the  worst  districts  of  both 
towns  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  But  the  towns  are  very 
much  larger  than  they  were  then,  and  neither  in  the  dis- 
tricts which  have  been  recently  created  nor  in  those 
which  are  now  being  built  are  nearly  all  the  conditions 
existent  which  are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  health 
and  physical  strength. 

In  those  districts  of  the  towns  which  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  working  people,  the  average  stature  of  the 
inhabitants  is  very  low — a  man  of  5  feet  10  inches  in  height 
looks  over  the  heads  of  a  crowd  in  such  districts — and 
physique  is  very  poor.  Bad  teeth  are  remarkably  common. 
The  children  in  schools  are  much  below  the  English  average 
in  height  and  weight.  The  members  of  the  University 
Settlement  in  Ancoats,  who  meet  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent workmen  of  that  part  of  Manchester,  notice  that 
they  walk  badly  and  that  very  few  breathe  rightly. 
Cripples  are  very  common.  The  settlement  is  in  touch 
with  180,  all  of  whom  live  within  a  mile  of  the  settlement. 

As  the  stature  and  general  physique  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  in  Manchester  are  below  the  general  average  of 
England,  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  causes  of  poor 
physique  are  to  be  found  in  conditions  affecting  all  classes. 
But  the  high  death  rates  of  the  poorer  districts  show  that 
there  are  some  very  bad  conditions  which  influence  only 


or  chiefly  the  poorer  classes.  There  are  small  districts  or 
plots  which  have  death  rates  of  over  fifty  per  thousand. 
The  results  of  a  careful  examination  made  during  the  last 
two  years  by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Association  for 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  and  surroundings  of  the 
people,  of  the  Committee  of  wliich  I  am  Chairman,  show 
that  bad  conditions  in  respect  of  water  supply,  of  closets, 
of  lack  of  light  and  air,  of  damp,  of  overcrowding,  still  afiect 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population,  and  make 
health  and  strength  almost  impossible  for  it.  Conditions 
having  much  in  common  with  tliose  just  mentioned  are 
being  created  in  many  parts  of  the  outer  districts  of  the 
towns  and  in  the  suburbs.  So  long  as  dwelhngs  may  be 
placed  so  close  together,  a  high  level  of  health  and  strength 
must  be  impossible  in  a  town.  But  the  existence  of  so 
high  a  death  rate  as  thirty-five  per  thousand  in  the  Jersey 
Street  dwellings,  which  are  carefully  superintended  and 
are  supplied  with,  many  conditions  which  are  exceptionally 
favourable  to  health,  suffices  to  prove  that  overcrowding 
and  other  defects  in  dwellings  are  not  the  only  causes  of 
disease.  The  residents  in  the  settlement  and  the  Clergy 
who  Uve  in  the  crowded  parts  of  Manchester  find  tliat  they 
need  to  get  country  air  and  change  of  scene  frequently,  if 
only  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  if  they  are  to  retain  health 
and  vigour.  The  condition  of  the  air,  by  its  direct  effects  on 
lungs  and  skin,  is  probably  the  cause  of  much  cUsease  and 
physical  deterioration.  By  cutting  off  much  of  the  scant 
supply  of  sunlight  which  is  all  that  Manchester  at  best 
would  be  allowed  by  its  gloomy  climate  to  receive,  it 
injures  health.  The  residents  in  the  Ancoats  Settlement, 
who  have  servants  to  attend  to  their  rooms  and  clothing, 
find  that  they  have  to  accept  a  lower  standard  of  cleanli- 
ness than  they  were  previously  accustomed  to.  This 
indicates  what  must  be  the  effect  of  smoke  and  soot  in 
producing  indifference  to  filthiness  of  person,  clothing  and 
dwelUng  in  most  of  those  who  do  not  keep  servants. 
The  filthiness  of  the  air  makes  those  inhabitants  of  all 
parts  of  Manchester  who  value  cleanhness  most  unwilling 
to  ventilate  their  dwelhngs  as  fully  as  they  would  probably 
otherwise  do.  By  kilhng  nearly  all  vegetation,  and  by 
its  other  effects,  the  foulness  of  the  air  contributes  much 
to  that  general  gloominess  of  the  town  which  led  Mr. 
Justice  Day  to  say,  in  explanation  of  the  commonness  of 
drunkenness  in  the  town,  that  to  get  drunk  "  is  the  shortest 
way  out  of  Manchester."  The  foulness  of  the  air  probably 
does  more  than  any  other  single  cause  to  prevent  well-to-do 
persons  from  living  in,  or  quite  near  to,  the  town,  and  thus 
to  maintain  the  separation  of  classes  which  is  a  most  fruit- 
ful cause  of  the  ignorance  and  bad  habits  of  the  poor,  and  of 
the  neglect  by  the  authorities  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  live. 

Much  disease  is  caused  in  Manchester  by  drunkenness, 
which  seems  to  be  much  more  injurious  to  the  physical 
t  ealth  of  persons  who  live  in  foul  air  and  do  not  take  strong 
exercise,  than  to  workers  in  the  country.  Last  year  8,577 
persons  were  arrested  in  the  streets  of  Manchester  for  being 
drunk  :  the  number  of  arrests  for  the  same  cause  in  the 
previous  year  was  7,714. 

Other  causes  of  bad  health  and  physical  weakness  are  : 
Badly  chosen  food,  taken  by  many  persons  because 
their  appetite  is  depraved  by  hot  work-rooms,  foul  air, 
lack  of  exercise,  drunkenness  and  other  bad  habits ;  taken 
by  many  others  from  ignorance  on  their  own  part  or  that  of 
others ;  taken  by  many  others  owing  to  poverty. 

Poverty,  due  to  being  out  of  work  or  to  inabihty  to  earn 
good  wages,  misfortunes  which  are  due  often  to  bad  health, 
often  to  bad  habits. 

The  influence  of  unwholesome  dwellings  and  environ- 
ment, of  foul  air,  of  bad  habits,  insufficient  vtages,  etc.,  so 
interact  that  each  is  in  some  measure  cause,  and  in  some 
measure  effect. 

Insufficient  exercise  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  evil.  Many 
children  do  not  know  how  to  play  health-promoting 
games  ;  many  lack  the  moral  quaUties  which  are  needed 
in  social  games  ;  many  have  no  place  in  which  they  can 
play.  Town  children  get  far  too  little  sleep.  Late  hours, 
cigarette-smoking,  the  use  of  stewed  tea,  and  other  un- 
wholesome kinds  of  food,  do  much  harm.  There  is  a  great 
lack  of  parental  control  in  towns. 

The  causes  of  the  existence  of  the  wrong  conditions 
which  I  have  mentioned  are,  in  part,  these  : 

Of  the  overcrowding  of  areas  with  dwellings,  of  the  non- 
existence of  wide  streets,  and  tree-planted  streets,  of  the 
insufficient  supply  of  open  spaces— the  chief  cause  is  that 
English  Town  Councils  do  not  prepare,  and  have  not 
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3fr.  power  to  prepare,  the  building  plans  and  thebu  ilding 
Horsfall.    regulations  which  are  in  use  in  almost  all  large  German 

 towns,  and  which  ensure  that  there  shall  be  an  adequate 

supply  of  wide  and  of  tree-planted  streets  and  open  spaces, 
and  that  all  new  houses  shall  have  wholesome  environ- 
ment. 

Of  the  foulness  of  the  air — the  chief  cause  is  that  the  law 
for  the  prevention  of  smoke  from  factories, etc.,  is  not  fully 
enforced,  that  the  penalties  which  can  be  imposed  are 
insufficient,  and  that  the  occupants  of  dwellings,  whieti, 
even  in  Manchester,  produce  half  of  the  whole  amount  of 
smoke,  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  produce  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  smoke.  In  some  German  towns  the 
amount  of  smoke  has  been  reduced  by  two-thirds  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Another  cause  is  that  we  do  not  confine 
the  "  works  "  which  produce  noxious  vapours  to  special 
districts  where  they  can  be  closely  supervised,  and  where 
they  can  do  the  least  possible  amount  of  harm.  This  is 
done  in  many  German  towns. 

One  chief  cause  of  the  existence  of  many  conditions 
which  lower  health  in  a  large  proportion  of  dwellings,  and 
in  many  of  the  places  where  Manchester  people  work,  is 
the  non-existence  of  the  system  of  constant  inspection  of 
ail  small  dwellings  and  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  servants 
and  apprentices  in  larger  houses,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  some  Grcrman  towns  and  is  being  adopted  by  most,  and 
of  a  system  of  inspection  of  many  kinds  of  work-places. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  poverty  which,  directly  and 
indirectly,  is  the  cause,  or  one  of  many  co-operating 
causes,  of  physical  deterioration,  is  the  absence  of  such 
a  system  as  the  Elberfeld  system  of  dealing  with  poverty. 
This  system  seeks  to  remove  the  conditions  which  are  likely 
to  cause  workpeople  to  need  relief. 

One  of  the  causes  of  insufficiency  of  exercise  in  fresh  air 
i.<»  that  not  only  are  playgrounds  not  numerous  enough, 
but  they  are  not  supplied  with  suitable  apparatus,  and 
with  attendants  trained  to  know  how  to  make  them  as 
widely  useful  as  possible.  Nor  are  they  open  on  Sunday 
afternoons. 

Of  drunkenness,  some  of  the  nearer  causes  are  the 
ubiquity  of  drinking  places  and  the  paucity  of  places  of 
wholesome  recreation,  and  the  habit  of  closing  all  places 
of  recreation  except  drinking  places  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Of  the  ignorance,  the  bad  habits,  the  vitiated  tastes, 
the  lack  of  good  habits  and  wholesome  tastes,  which  co- 
operate with  the  influence  of  unwholesome  dwellings  and 
unwholesome  environment  to  lower  the  health  and  strength 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  one 
of  the  principal,  if  more  remote,  causes  has  been,  and  is, 
the  unwholesomeness  of  schools,  due  to  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  needed  for  health  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers,  managers,  and  inspectors,  and  the  failure  of  our 
school  system,  partly  due  to  failure  to  consult  educational 
experts,  partly  to  the  employment  of  ignorant  children 
(monitors  and  pupil-teachers)  to  give  children  the  know- 
ledge and  the  physical  and  mental  habits  which  cause 
human  beings  to  desire,  and  to  be  able  to  live,  healthy 
lives,  and  their  failure  to  develop  the  unquestionably 
good  physical  and  mental  powers  possessed  by  most  English 
children.  There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
results  attained  by  schools  in  Germany,  where  in  the  large 
towns  the  school  buildings  are  regularly  examined  by  large 
staffs  of  medical  men,  who  also  examine  the  children,  where 
the  new  schools  are  all  supplied  with  ranges  of  shower- 
baths,  where  only  adult  well-trained  teachers  are  employed, 
and  those  which  we  obtain.  We  are  to-day  compelling 
■children  to  go  to  some  schools,  the  foulness  of  the  air  in 
Tvhich,  and  their  coldness  in  winter,  must  have  very  bad 
effects  on  the  health  and  strength  of  the  scholars.  The 
results  attained  in  the  Practising  School  in  Manchester, 
where  only  trained  teachers  are  employed,  and  where  the 
arrangements  are  supervised  by  the  Mistress  of  Method 
of  the  Owen's  College  Day  Training  College  and  by  Professor 
Sadler,  prove  that  results  equal  to  the  best  German 
results  can  be  obtained  with  ordinary  Manchester  children. 

The  effect  on  the  health  of  sickly  Manchester  children 
of  three  weeks  holidays  in  the  country  shows  that  a  great 
improvement  in  the  health  and  strength  of  the  population 
would  probably  follow  the  better  ventilation  of  schools, 
dwellings,  and  work  places. 

The  patriotic  Association  formed  in  Macclesfield  has 
found  that  both  boys  and  girls  in  elementary  schools  are 


eager  to  receive  physical  training,  and  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  bojrs  in  the  town  are  willing  to  serve  in  a 
cadet  corps,  which  gives  them  both  military  drill  and 
gymnastic  exercise. 

(Signed)  T.  C.  Hoksfall. 

5581.  We  had  some  evidence  the  other  day  about  the 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  which  I  see  you  refer  to  in  your 
memorandum.  You  say  the  condition  of  the  air,  by  its 
direct  effects  on  lungs  and  skin,  is  probably  the  cause  of 
much  disease  and  physical  deterioration.  By  cutting  off 
much  of  the  scant  supply  of  sunlight,  which  is  all  that 
Manchester  at  best  would  be  allowed  by  its  gloomy  cUmate 
to  receive,  it  injures  the  health  and  so  on.  We  had  a 
gentleman  here  two  or  three  days  ago,  Mr.  Rees,  of  Salford. 
Do  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

5582.  He  brought  very  strong  charges  against  the  local 
authority  of  Manchester  upon  this  particular  point.  I 
have  his  evidence  here  in  which  he  discussed  the  worst 
causes  of  physical  deterioration  in  Manchester,  and  in 
reference  to  this  particular  subject  he  says  : — "  The  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  for  instance  is  worse  than  ever.  You  have 
stopped,  not  all,  but  some  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses, 
but  the  amount  of  abuse  is  greater  than  ever  it  was  ;  but 
if  I  might  explain  a  little  more  in  detail,  I  may  say  that 
there  are  people  in  Manchester  who  systematically  pollute 
the  air,  and  systematically  pay  the  fine — the  ridiculous 
fine  that  is  imposed  ;  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle — it  is  much 
cheaper  to  pay  the  fine  than  to  put  up  new  plant,  and 
so  on  "  ? — I  believe  all  that  is  true.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  just  to  say  that  in  any  part  of  Manchester  the  smoke 
nuisance  is  greater  than  it  was.  The  authorities  in  Man- 
chester have  taken  more  trouble  than  they  did  a  few  years 
ago  to  bring  cases  before  the  magistrates.  Manchester 
and  Salford  have  gone  on  extending,  and  in  all  the  new 
parts  a  great  deal  of  smoke  is  produced,  and  speaking 
as  a  magistrate  I  have  had  some  experience  of  dealing 
with  smoke  cases  myself,  and  I  should  think  that  the 
system  of  leaving  to  the  manufacturer — of  course  we  are 
all  either  manufacturers  or  the  friends  of  manufacturers 
— leaving  to  the  manufacturers  the  administration  of  the 
law  against  offences  which  are  almost  pecuhar  to  manu- 
facturers is  a  mistake. 

5583.  Have  you  not  a  stipendiary  magistrate  ? — Yea, 
but  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  Manchester  is  simply 
enormous.  We  have  a  number  of  courts  sitting  every 
day,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  smoke  cases  come 
before  the  stipendiary  and  the  procedure  in  the  other 
courts  often  amounts  to  an  absolute  failure  of  justice 
towards  the  community. 

5584.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  authorities  are  as 
careful  to  prosecute  as  they  should  be  ? — It  is  very  dis- 
couraging to  the  local  authority  to  have  such  inadequate 
fines  imposed,  and  one  of  the  results  of  inadequate  penalties 
is  that  the  prosecuting  authority  gets  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ent. Our  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association  has 
used  every  effort  or,  at  least,  has  made  many  efforts  to 
stimulate  prosecutions,  but  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  a  change  in 
legislation  giving  higher  penalties,  would  produce  a  great 
improvement. 

5585.  You  are  famiUar  with  the  law  as  it  stands  which 
says  : — "  Any  fireplace  or  fiu-nace  which  does  not  as  far  as 
practicable  consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  com- 
bustible used  therein,  and  which  is  used  for  working 
engines  by  steam,  or  in  any  mill,  factory,  dyehouse, 
brewery,  bakehouse,  or  gas  work,  or  in  any  manufacturing 
or  trade  process  whatsoever  ;  and  any  chimney  (not  being 
the  chimney  of  a  private  dwelling  house)  sending  forth 
black  smoke  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  nuisances  liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily 
in  manner  provided  by  this  Act "  ? — That  is  the  general 
PubUc  Health  Act. 

5586.  Yes,  that  is  the  Pubhc  Health  Act  outside 
London.  Then  a  further  section  says :  "  If  satisfied 
of  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  the  local  authority  shall 
serve  notice  to  abate."  That  is  peremptory ;  there  is 
nothing  permissive  about  that  ? — But  you  know  how  the 
law  has  to  be  administered  by  a  large  number  of  super- 
intendents, and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  of  smoke  continues  to  be  made  without  any  attack 
being  made  upon  it  in  the  courts. 
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5587.  Do  you  think  that  any  change  for  the  better 
might  be  caused  by  investing  the  factory  inspector  with 
the  duty  of  initiating  prosecutions  in  matters  of  that 
sort  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  germane  to  his  general  duties  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  think  that  if  the  number  of  inspectors  was  a 
good  deal  increased  that  that  would  be  a  (fistinct  advan- 
tage. 

5588.  You  think  that  there  are  not  enough  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  ? — There  are  not  enough  to  attend  to  fresh 
work.  One  or  two  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Bench  have 
made  a  point  of  dealing  with  as  many  cases  as  they 
possibly  can.  What  they  are  anxious  to  do  is  to  improve 
the  conditions  in  Manchester,  and  they  complain  bitterly 
of  the  indifference  and  of  the  positive  opposition  of  many 
of  the  other  magistrates. 

5589.  Would  it  involve  the  manufacturer  in  much  ex- 
pense if  he  had  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  ? — It  would  sometimes  involve  the  removal  of  the 
works  from  a  site  altogether  too  small  to  one  of  adequate 
size 

5590.  That  would  be  a  good  thing,  would  it  not  ? — It 
would  be  ;  but  it  would  be  enormously  expensive,  and 
you  will  never  get  the  law  so  administered  as  to  cause 
such  costly  removals  by  manufacturers  themselves. 

5591.  Would  not  a  readjustment  of  his  plant  in  its  pre- 
sent position  answer  the  purpose  very  often  ? — The  pro- 
duction of  smoke  is  really  the  result  of  over-driven 
furnaces.  If  you  have  adequate  boiler  room,  and  ade- 
quate furnace  room,  and  a  well-paid  fireman  carefully 
looked  after,  without  any  special  appliances  you  can  pre- 
vent smoke.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  smoke  is  pro- 
duced by  furnaces  that  are  too  small  for  their  work. 

5592.  Do  you  think  it  is  due  to  careless  stoking  ? — 
Very  often.  But  still  there  are  mills  and  works  of  differ- 
ent kinds  where  the  furnaces  are  so  over-driven  that  they 
must  always  produce  a  great  deal  of  smoke.  But  it  has 
to  be  remembered  also  that  it  is  veiy  discouraging  for 
manufacturers  to  find  such  a  very  large  amount  of  smoke 
coming  from  the  houses.  Some  years  ago  we  had  a  care- 
ful investigation  made  in  different  parts  of  Manchester 
by  the  chemists  connected  with  Owen's  College — Dr. 
Bailey  was  one  of  the  analysts — and  they  found  that 
in  those  parts  of  Manchester  where  manufactories  were 
most  numerous  quite  half  the  smoke  came  from 
dwelling  houses.  So  long  as  houses  give  off  smoke 
in  that  way  the  manufacturer  not  unnaturally  thinks  that 
he  is  very  unreasonably  dealt  with  if  he  has  to  go  to  a 
very  large  expense  to  diminish  his  share  of  that  half 
of  the  smoke  that  comes  from  manufactories.  You 
divide  the  smoke  into  half  and  half  ;  half  comes  from  the 
manufactories  and  half  from  houses  ;  and  the  manu- 
facturer has  to  lessen  his  contribution  to  the  half  coming 
from  the  manufactories,  and  the  householder,  unless  he 
chooses  as  many  people  do  to  clean  their  chimneys  by 
setting  fire  to  them,  is  not  worried  at  all.  No  action  is 
taken  against  him.  I  believe  that  unless  this  cloud  can  be 
made,  like  Wordsworth's  cloud,  to  move  all  together,  it  will 
not  move  at  all.  I  wish  very  strongly  that  this  Committee 
would  give  attention  to  the  possibility  of  lessening  the 
amount  of  smoke  in  all  houses.  A  few  months  ago  a 
large  party  of  Germans  were  sent,  partly  by  the  German 
Governments,  to  inquire  into  housing  conditions  here,  and 
I  was  asked  to  meet  them  in  Liverpool,  and  I  went  over 
to  them.  One  of  them  said,  "  I  have  been  in  Birming- 
ham to-day  and  I  want  to  ask  you  how  is  it  that  you  in 
England  do  not  prevent  the  smoke  as  we  are  doing  in 
Germany  ?"  I  said,  "  We  do  ;  we  have  a  law  against 
smoke  coming  from  manufactories  and  that  is  more 
strictly  enforced  than  it  used  to  be."  He  said,  "  But  you 
do  not  do  anything  about  the  smoke  from  the  houses." 
I  said,  "We  have  no  power  to  deal  with  that;"  and 
he  replied,  "  But  we  have,  with  the  result  in  Hanover, 
where  I  live,  that  in  the  last  ten  years  two -thirds  of  the 
smoke  has  been  put  an  end  to."  That,  I  believe,  is  the 
case  in  other  German  towns. 

559.3.  Do  you  know  what  the  law  is  in  Germany  ? — II 
is  a  general  law,  the  Gewerbeordnung  for  the  German 
Empire.  I  apphed  to  the  German  Consul  in  Manchester 
for  the  law,  and  he  wrote  to  the  officials  in  Hanover,  and 
they  sent  me  an  account  of  their  procedure ;  but  I 
could  not  get  any  reference  to  any  particular  Act  which 
attacks  the  smoke  from  houses.     It  is  the  application 


oi'  the  general  principle,  that  anything  that  causes  injury 
to  health  must  be  stopped.  One  of  the  Germans  told 
me  that  even  in  Germany  the  procedure  is  rather  difficult 
— that  you  require  to  have  medical  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  the  smoke  from  the  particular  house  is  causing  injury 
to  liealth,  but  that  testimony  is  given,  he  said.  The  re- 
sult is  that  they  have  very  considerably  diminished  the 
amount  of  smoke  coming  from  the  houses. 

.5594.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Have  the}' any  special  apparatus 
or  any  contrivance  in  the  houses  ? — They  use  a  great 
number  of  apparatus.  The  heating  of  the  German  houses 
is  generally  by  stove,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood  is  used,  and 
coke  is  used  also  ;  but  they  do  have  open  fire-places,  and 
they  have  some  kinds  of  apparatus  which  prevent  smoke. 
I  think  really  if  the  Committee  is  taking  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  prevention  of  smoke  they  are  rather  for- 
tunate in  getting  me  as  a  witness,  because  I  regard  myself 
as  the  one  just  man  in  respect  of  this.  I  met  with  the 
Arnott  grate  over  thirty  years  ago,  which  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Neil  Arnott  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  I  met  with 
it  in  a  house  in  Manchester — the  house  of  a  dentist — and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  had  it  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
that  it  warmed  his  room  well  and  prevented  smoke. 
I  got  one  of  those  grates  and  tried  it,  and  I  have  ever  since 
used  it.  I  have  it  in  my  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
study,  and  a  bedroom.  It  is  an  absolute  success.  I  have 
had  the  grates  in  use  in  different  houses  ;  they  are  econo- 
mical, and  they  have  an  open  fire.  You  can  arrange 
them  so  as  to  warm  a  room  thoroughly  well,  you  are 
never  bothered  to  ring  a  bell  for  a  servant,  because  you 
have  a  supply  of  coal  under  the  fire  for  the  whole  day. 

5595.  (Chairnw.n.)  Are  they  unsightly  ? — Not  very 
unsightly — to  the  eye  of  the  social  reformer  they  are  beauti- 
ful. I  had  one  sent  up  to  Essex  House,  and  I  had  a  beauti- 
ful repousse  copper  case  made  for  it  which  cost  me  £G5, 
so  that  it  might  be  used  in  a  drawing-room.  Every  one 
admires  the  fireplace,  but  that,  I  am  afraid,  is  because  of 
the  repousse  work.  But  the  drawback  to  the  use  of  the 
grate  is  that  it  is  rather  expensive — it  costs  £7  10s. — and 
you  cannot  have  it  made  into  an  independent  stove  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  closed  fireplace,  at  a  less  cost  than 
£12  10s.,  but  still  it  is  most  economical.  Half  an  hour 
after  the  fire  is  hghted  it  is  smokeless. 

5596.  You  say  it  costs  £12  10s.?— Well,  it  is  £7  10s.,  in 
an  ordinary  fireplace,  but  if  you  use  it  as  an  independent 
stove,  standing  independently  of  the  ordinary  fireplace,  it 
costs  £12  10s.  ;  but  it  is  worth  the  money  to  anyone  who 
can  afford  the  initial  expenditure.  I  heard  Sir  William 
Gull  say  that  he  had  used  one  of  the  Arnott  grates  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  cure  to  the 
smoke  nuisance  so  far  as  houses  are  concerned.  I  will 
send  one  up  to  the  Committee.  I  have  one  in  a  packing 
case  ready  to  send  to  any  society  who  will  test  it. 
Unquestionably,  if  it  were  possible  in  England  to  get 
legislation,  and  to  have  part  of  the  poor  rate  remitted  on 
all  smokeless  houses,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  They 
use  expedients,  I  believe,  of  that  kind  in  Germany. 
That  would  certainly  lead  people  to  introduce  Arnott 
grates  and  "  well  "  grates,  which  make  comparatively  little 
smoke,  and  there  would  be  a  distinct  reduction  of  smoke 
in  that  way. 

5597.  But  surely  in  tliis  desciiption  you  are  giving  here 
you  are  referring  to  smoke  from  houses  rather  than  from 
factories  ? — I  am  referring  to  the  whole  mass  of  smoke, 
half  from  houses  and  half  from  factories. 

5598.  In  the  industrial  districts  you  get  most  of  the 
smoke  there  ? — Yes,  but  there  you  get  house  smoke 
as  well,  concentrated,  because  j'ou  have  a  large  proportion 
of  small  houses. 

5599.  But  surely  there  are  other  pollutions  that  pass 
into  the  atmosphere  besides  smoke,  I  mean  from  the  various 
factories,  noxious  vapours  of  other  kinds,  are  there  not  ? 
— ^Yes,  in  some  parts  of  Manchester. 

5600.  You  cannot  treat  the  manufacturer  and  the 
householder  on  a  parity  ? — Oh  no,  there  are  special  evils 
caused  only  by  the  manufacturers. 

5601.  With  reference  to  vapours  of  a  noxious  description? 
— There,  in  that  part  of  my  memorandum,  I  am  only 
speaking  of  smoke  and  soot  and  the  sulphurous  acids  that 
come  from  the  combustion  of  ordinary  coal. 
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Jf  f .  5602.  But  you  admit  that  there  are  other  very  unwhole- 

Hortfall.    9ome  ingredients  taken  into  the  air.    Is  there  no  effort 
_____      made  to  prevent  that  ? — Yes.     Action  is  taken  by  the 
Town  Council  every  now  and  again  when  some  active  set 
of  citizens  bestir  themselves. 

5603.  But  there  is  no  habitual  vigilance  on  their  part 
in  dealing  with  the  matter,? — No.  Very  grave  evils  are 
detected  when  there  has  been  careful  inquiry.  It  was 
found  that  manufacturers  were  passing  poisonous  and 
inflammable  gases  into  the  sewers  and  a  very  serious 
explosion  resulted  from  that. 

5604.  That  would  seem  to  show  that  other  means  should 
be  taken  to  make  manufacturers  amenable  to  the  law — 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  much  pubhc  spirit  ? — Some  of 
them  have  pubUc  spirit  and  some  of  them  are  absolutely 
devoid  of  it,  but  the  majority  have  a  little. 

5605.  And  hke  other  classes  they  must  suffer  from  their 
worst  members  ? — But  I  should  be  particularly  pleased 
if  the  Committee  would  give  to  the  lessening  of  smoke 
from  houses  some  attention,  and  I  think  it  perfectly 
possible  that  the  Arnott  grates  could  be  introduced. 

5606.  {Mr.  Struihers.)  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that 
this  Arnott  grate  is  not  so  well  known  in  spite  of  its  great 
merits  ?— It  is  partly  the  result  of  the  misfortune  that  Dr. 

,  Arnott  possessed  too  much  public  spirit  when  he  invented 

his  grate.  He  wanted  the  community  to  have  advantage 
of  it  as  early  as  possible,  and  he  did  not  patent  it,  and  it 
has  not  been  worth  anyone's  while  to  spend  much  money 
in  making  it  known.  There  was  a  firm  in  London  who 
some  years  ago  did  their  best  to  make  modifications  of 
the  Arnott  grate  in  order  that  they  could  patent  it,  but 
they  more  or  less  spoiled  it  and  they  made  it  in  a  deterio- 
rated form,  and  it  was  so  inferior  that  when  I  tried  it  I 
had  to  give  it  up.  But  the  Arnott  grate  is  really  a  most 
admirable  piece  of  mechanism.  If  there  was  a  larger 
demand  for  it  it  could  be  made  much  more  cheaply. 

5607.  (Chairman.)  It  has  been  known  for  seventy  years 
you  say  ?— Yes,  for  sixty  or  seventy  years. 

5608.  Would  you  advocate  the  treatment  of  all  those 
cases  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate  instead  of  before 
magistrates  ? — Ye:>.  As  a  general  rule  that  would  be  an 
excellent  thing. 

5609.  So  that  none  of  the  judges  in  those  cases  should 
be  the  persons  who  are  largely  instrumental  in  creating 
the  nuisance  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  useful 
change. 

5610.  Should  you  say  in  Manchester  at  large  that  there 
is  no  healthy  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene  generally  ? — No.  There  is  a  comparatively  small 
set  of  people  who  care  a  good  deal  about  it,  but  the 
majority  of  well-to-do  people  live  out  of  Manchester  and 
they  care  very  Uttle  about  it. 

5611.  But  you  have  had  this  Manchester  and  Salford 
Sanitary  Association  in  existence  for  a  great  manv  years  ? 
—Yes. 

5612.  And  its  work  has  not  had  a  considerable  effect 
upon  public  sentiment  apparently  ? — It  has  been  partly 
the  cause  of  almost  every  improvement  that  has  been 
effected.  It  has  co-operated  with  the  most  public  spirited 
members  of  the  Town  Council.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  claim  for  it  a  considerable 
share  in  every  improvement  that  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  Manchester  and  Salford  since 
it  came  into  existence. 

5613.  Has  much  been  done  in  Manchester  to  diminish 
the  evil  of  overcrowding  ? — Not  very  much.  The  town 
councils  have  built  some  houses  in  those  districts  wliich  at 
one  time  were  the  worst. 

5614.  Are  there  any  bad  slum  centres  in  Manchester  still? 
— May  I  give  you  some  of  the  facts  and  figures  that  have 
been  collected  and  will  be  shortly  published  in  our  report. 
There  is  an  atrocious  state  of  things.  In  the  first  place  the 
census  figures  of  1901  show  that  we  had  207  one-roomed 
houses,  which  were  overcrowded,  containing  738  persons — 
overcrowded  in  the  sense  that  there  were  more  than  two 
persons  in  a  room.  There  were  886  two-roomed  houses 
overcrowded,  355  three-roomed  houses,  830  four-roomed 
houses.  In  2,278  houses  there  were  16,653  persons. 
That  is  in  Salford,  not  Manchester.  In  Manchester  there 
were  34.137  persons  in  overcrowded  houses.    This  is  by 


the  census  of  1901.     Our  examination  revealed  many 

cases  hke  this  :  No.  10,  B  S  Street,  back-to-back 

house  with  two  rooms,  is  occupied  by  two  adults  and 
four  children.  The  bedroom,  with  a  cubic  content  of 
773  feet,  is  used  for  a  workroom  for  sewing  and  washing. 
The  Uving  room,  containing  1,046  cubic  feet,  is  living 
room  and  sleeping  place  too  for  the  six  inmates.  By  the 
Local  Government  Board  standard  the  requirements 
would  be  1,600  cubic  feet."  We  have  many  back-to-bacK 
houses. 

5615.  They  have  been  removed  in  Liverpool? — And  they 
have  been  very  much  reduced  in  number  in  Manchester. 

5616.  Have  you  cellar  dwellings  in  Manchester  ? — We 
say  we  have  not. 

561 7.  But  you  have  ? — I  only  know  that  one  case  came 
before  me  as  a  magistrate  in  which  a  man  told  me  that  he 
hved  in  a  cellar  dwelling,  but  I  have  seen  the  official 
assurance  that  there  are  none. 

5618.  How  does  the  local  authority  meet  its  obhgations 
to  inspect  its  nuisances  in  this  particular  matter  ? — When  a 
case  is  reported  to  it,  it  is  very  careful.  The  medical 
officer  of  health  discharges  his  duties,  I  think,  with  a  great 
deal  of  zeal. 

5619.  You  luiow  under  the  PubUc  Health  Act  of  1875  a 
nuisance  is  defined  as  "  Any  house  or  part  of  a  house  so 
overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inmates."  I  should  suppose  that  every  case  is  a 
nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  those  words  ? — If  some 
qualified  person  were  delegated  to  go  into  the  houses 
nuisances  would  be  discovered.  But  remember  the  state 
of  absolute  dependence  of  many  of  the  people  who  five  in 
those  houses.  They  dare  not  call  attention  to  the  evils 
existing.  When  members  of  our  various  associations  find 
those  evils,  they  are  sometimes  begged  by  the  tenants  not 
to  report  the  cases  because  it  will  mean  that  they  will 
have  to  turn  out  of  the  house. 

5620.  And  they  have  no  place  to  go  to,  I  suppose  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  and  it  is  most  inconvenient  to  go  from  that  part 
of  the  town.  The  only  conceivable  way  in  which  many  of 
the  causes  which  operate  in  the  houses  and  ruin  the 
health  of  the  people  can  be  got  rid  of  is  the  adoption  of 
a  system  which  German  towns  are  being  forced  into  of 
having  what  is  called  continuous  inspection  of  houses. 
Since  1901  all  towns  in  Saxony,  with  over  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, must  have  continuous  inspection  of  small  houses, 
and  in  Wuerttemberg  all  towns  with  more  than  3,000 
inhabitants  have  it.  Stuttgart,  with  181,000  inhabitants, 
introduced  the  system  of  continuous  inspection  of  all 
small  houses,  and  of  servants'  and  apprentices'  rooms  in 
larger  houses,  in  1902.  It  has  120  unpaid  visitors,  who 
are  aided  by  paid  officials.  The  visitors  would  be  fined 
if  they  did  not  accept  the  office  when  they  are  appointed. 
The  system  has  been  introduced  into  villages  in  Saxony.- 
You  must  have  every  house  entered  and  reported  upon. 
You  cannot  expect  very  poor  people  to  report,  nor  can  you 
expect  their  neighbours  to  do  so ;  and  no  voluntary 
organisation  can  be  strong  enough  to  visit  all  the  small 
houses  in  a  large  town.  It  must  be  made  the  duty  of 
some  person  to  go  into  every  house  periodically  to  examine 
it  and  call  attention  to  those  defects  in  it  which  are  inter- 
fering with  health. 

5621.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Is  not  that  the  duty  of  the  sanitary 
authority,  under  the  law  at  the  present  time  ? — Not  to  visit 
each  house  periodically. 

5622.  But  to  supervise  the  conditions  of  the  houses 
generally  ? — Yes. 

5623.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Any  house  where  there  is  a  sus- 
picion?— But  they  ought  to  have  a  suspicion  of  every  house. 
Every  house  that  is  small,  and  even  the  servants'  rooms  in 
larger  houses  are  probably  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  visited. 
May  I  just  read  this  : 

"  No.  7,  Street.     House  in  very  bad  condition. 

Walls  and  ceiUngs  damp  and  falHng.  This  house  has  five 
rooms,  and  is  occupied  by  four  famihes — 15  individuals." 

"  No.  1,  — • —  Street.  House  very  old  and  damp. 
Verj'  dirty  house  and  tenants.    House  smells.  " 

"No.  9,  Street.  Walls  and  ceiling  damp.  Land- 
lord seems  unwilling  to  keep  house  in  repair." 

"  No.  10,  Street.    Back  kitchen  and  Uving  room 

very  damp.  Sanitarv  authorily  has  requested  landlord 
to  attend  to  repairs  and  drains."- 
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"  No.  9,  Place.    House  terribly  damp,  and  back 

bedroom  walls  I'terally  wet :  rain  comes  in  and  makes  bed 
damp.  Every  pane  broken.  Tenant  seems  inclined  to 
be  negligent,  but  has  no  encouragement  to  keep  house 
tidy  owing  to  bad  state  of  house." 

"  No.  — ,  Street.    Two-roomed  house.  Invalid 

child  in  bed  in  bed-room,  which  is  very  damp.  Water 
dripping  from  ceiling  on  to  bed  and  floor.  Wet  patches 
on  walls." 

Respecting  closets  our  report  says :  "  But  there  are 
some  other  reasons  for  wishing  to  hasten  the  departure 
of  the  back-to-back  house.  A  back-to-back  house  means 
no  yard.  Sanitary  conveniences  have,  therefore,  to  be 
provided  either  in  the  court  on  which  the  houses  look  or 
in  the  street.  Of  both  arrangements  examples  have  been 
given  in  the  descriptions  of  districts.  What  such  arrange- 
ments entail  can,  however,  be  better  gathered  from  our 
illustrations.  In  the  first,  the  closets  shown  stand  in  a 
court.  There  are  five  closets  in  the  block ;  they  are 
usually  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  certainly  not  more  than 
•two  of  them  are  fit  for  use.  The  second  illustration  shows 
one  side  of  a  row  of  back-to-hack  houses  with  the  closets 
entered  from  the  street.  These  closets  were  found  in  a 
filthy  condition,  standing  open  to  all  comers.  Inciden- 
tally it  may  be  noticed  that  in  this  last  illustration  the 
closet  adjoins  the  living  room  and  is  under  the  bedroom 
of  one  house.  In  another  row  of  back-to-back  houses 
examined,  it  was  found  that  the  smells  from  the  closet  made 
the  room  above  uninhabitable,  yet  the  house  was  let  and 
occupied.  It  is  not  surprising  that  decent  and  modest 
people  shrink  from  using  conveniences  of  this  kind 
probably  with  evil  results  to  their  health." 

Respecting  narrow,  dark  streets  the  report  says  • 
"  Incidentally  we  have  referred  to  the  narrow  streets 
which  are  common  to  the  districts  investigated.  Very 
wide  streets  are  infrequent  in  Manchester  even  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  difficulty  of  getting  room  for  two 
tram  lines  must  have  made  this  very  apparent  recently. 
But  in  the  poorer  districts  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  scores 
of  streets  only  24  feet  wide  or  less.  In  the  districts 
described  there  are  streets  measuring  only  15  feet  across, 
and  two  streets  are  9  feet  2  inches  and  9  feet  4  inchsa 
respectively.    These  very  narrow  streets  have  the  prefix 

Back  "  to  their  names,  but,  all  the  same,  they  contain 
the  front  entrances  to  several  houses." 

Incidentally  the  investigators  mention  many  cases 
of  dark  rooms,  though  as  a  rule  no  note  has  been  made 
unless  the  ligb  t  was  greatly  obscured. 

In  Court  the  houses  are  dark  owing  partly  to  the 

•smallness  of  the  windows,  partly  to  the  nearness  of  high 
buildings." 

"  In  S  Place  rooms  dark  owing  to  nearness  of  a 

wall  and  opposite  houses.  A  high  wall  rises  within  three 
feet  of  back  door  making  kitchen  dark." 

"  In  1902  Dr.  Ransome  said :  '  Many  years  ago  I  pointed 
out  that  there  were  certain  districts  in  Ancoats  where  the 
sputum  of  consumptives  could  exist  for  many  months  and 
retain  its  virulence,  while  at  the  same  time  that  identical 
sputum  in  a  comparatively  short  time  lost  its  power  of 
reproducing  the  disease  in  my  own  house  in  Bowdon.'  " 

5624.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  not  the  obhgation  of  the 
local  authority  to  discover  those  nuisances  and  not  to  wait 
until  they  are  informed  before  the  exercise  of  their  power 
■of  inspection? — But  we  know  enough  of  the  life  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  of  the  working  people,  to  be  nearly  cer- 
tain that  in  two  houses  out  of  three  there  is  something 
"prejudicial  to  health.  It  is  no  use  visiting  two  houses, 
you  must  visit  all  three.  We  ought  to  have  a  regular 
organised  system  of  examination  for  small  houses. 

5625.  What  would  be  the  use  of  imposing  fresh  obliga- 
tions upon  the  local  authority  if  your  allegation  against 
them  is  that  they  do  not  utihse  the  powers  that  they  have, 
and  that  they  cannot  utilise  them  ? — My  suggestion  is  to 
impose  on  local  authorities  duties  that  they  can  perform. 
At  present  they  have  duties  which  they  cannot  perform. 
It  is  simply  impossible  wdthout  visiting  the  houses  to 
know  which  are  the  houses  that  are  seriously  wrong. 

5626.  Supposing  that  they  did  discover  this,  their  power 
of  deahng  with  the  problem  would  remain  in  its  present 
state  of  paralysis,  would  it  not  ? — They  use  the  power 
when  their  attention  is  called  to  the  evil. 

5627.  That  is  my  point.  Do  they  make  any  appreciable 
effort  to  inform  themselves  of  the  number  of  cases  where  if 
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they  were  informed  they  should  act  ? — Well,  I  must  not  be 

unjust  to  the  local  authorities.    You  arc  asking  me,  do  Horsfall 

they  perform  a  duty  which  they  cannot  perform  ?    The  . 

only  way  in  M  hich  they  can  discover  these  defects  would  be 
by  getting  the  information  in  the  way  I  have  indicated. 

5628.  Do  they  court  information  ? — They  certainly  do 
not  refuse  to  accept  information  that  is  offered  them. 

5629.  Do  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  get  it  at  all  ? — 
That  I  cannot  say.  I  regard  the  system  of  municipal 
government  in  England  as  simply  imbecile  at  present. 
The  fact  that  we  have  a  principal  officer  elected  only  for  a 
year,  and  that  then  he  must  go  out  of  office,  and  that  he  is 
the  only  man  who  is  in  a  position  to  take  part  in  all  the 
work  of  the  committees,  that  is  simply  childish.  By 
such  a  system  you  cannot  get  efficiency,  and  all  the 
councillors  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  they  again  go 
out  of  office,  and  who  is  to  give  continuity. 

56.30.  Is  not  there  a  body  of  permanent  officials  in  every 
Town  Council  ? — But  when  you  speak  of  the  permanent 
officials,  you  have,  for  instance,  the  chief  medical  officer  of 
health,  but  he  is  only  in  a  subordinate  position  ;  and  his 
freedom  of  action  is  very  much  interfered  with. 

6631.  And  his  tenure  of  office  is  insecure  except  in 
London  ? — Yes.  He  cannot  give  ofi^ence  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Town  Council,  and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so 

5632.  Because  he  is  liable  to  dismissal  ? — Yes. 

5633.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  have  a  veto  upon  his  removal  from  office  ? 
— I  would  deprive  the  local  body  of  the  right  of  dismissing 
the  medical  officer  of  health.  Then  there  is  the  Town 
Clerk  ;  he  is  overwhelmed  with  work,  and  he  has  not  the 
right  of  addressing  the  public.  The  men  who  are  in  the 
leading  positions  and  w'ho  have  responsibility  are  inex- 
perienced and  do  not  hold  office  long  enough  to  familiarise 
themselves  \vith  their  work,  and  the  men  who  are  continu- 
ously in  office  are  in  subordinate  positions.  We  seem  to  be 
a  set  of  children  in  England  with  regard  to  our  municipal 
arrangements.  The  Germans  give  the  Buergermeister 
a  salary  on  which  he  can  live  ;  and  in  Prussia  he  is 
appointed  for  twelve  years ;  and  if  they  do  not  re-appoint 
him  they  have  to  pay  him  a  pension,  and  therefore  they 
appoint  a  young  and  capable  man  in  the  first  instance, 
and  keep  him  in  office  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  get 
good  work  out  of  him.  The  Buergermeister  is  practically 
appointed  for  hfe,  and  he  has  lots  of  time  for  carrying  out 
any  policy  for  the  public  good  that  he  has  formed  ;  and 
the  Buergermeisters  do  form  poUcies,  and  get  them  carried 
out.  Municipal  government  in  Germany  is  really  splendid 
as  compared  wath  what  we  have  here. 

5634.  In  urban  sanitary  districts  there  is  a  little  more 
continuity,  because  very  often  the  chairman  does  hold 
office  for  some  years  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that.  The 
Buergermeister  is  a  salaried  person,  and  he  can  give  all 
his  time  to  the  work  of  the  municipaUty. 

May  I  just  speak  of  some  of  the  results  of  those  bad  con- 
ditions ?  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  who  came  into  very  close  contact 
with  the  Manchester  regiment,  which  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  really  raised  from  the  Manchester  district,  wrote  to 
me  of  it  in  these  terms :  "  So  you  see  I  can  claim  some 
knowledge  of  your  fellow-citizens  Well,  you  may  take 
it  from  me  that  I  never  met  men  who  showed  more  grit 
or  resolution  whenever  they  found  themselves  m  a  tight 
comer ;  but  I  hope  I  will  not  give  you,  a  Manchester  man, 
offence,  if  I  say  that  their  physique  was  hardly  equal  to  the 
fine  standard  of  their  determination  and  courage.  I  have 
often  remarked  to  other  ofiicers  that  the  Manchesters 
would  never  be  fully  appreciated  by  anyone  who  had  not 
seen  them  in  difficulty  or  danger.  From  one  point  of  view,  of 
cours?,  this  may  be  taken  as  praise,  inasmuch  as  what  is 
bom  in  us  belongs  to  us  more  entirely  than  anything  we 
may  acquire  ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  the  fault  of 
someone  that  these  brave  and  stubborn  lads  were  not  at 
least  an  inch  or  two  taller  and  bigger  round  the  chest, 
and  altogether  of  a  more  robust  and  powerful  build." 

Those  are  the  pick  of  a  very  large  number  of 
Manchester  lads. 

5635.  I  suppose  they  came  up  to  the  minimum  stan- 
dard ? — They  were  the  survivals  from  the  innumerable 
men  we  had  rejected  in  the  year  that  preceded  the  war  ; 
out  of  11,000  men  who  offered  themselves,  only  3,000 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


C'dd  were  accepted.    Well,  then,  there  is  another  piece 
H6r>sfall         evidence.    Professor  Meyer — who  is  the  head  of  the 

 ,   Zoological  Museum  in  Dresden,  and  who  came  over  on 

a  tour  of  inspection  of  museums,  wrote  notes,  which 
were  not  intended  for  EngUsh  consumption,  but  were 
merely  to  be  read  to  his  colleagues  and  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Museum — speaks  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  people  of  Manchester  and  Salford. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  Salford  Museum,  and 
his  impression  was  a  very  iinfavourable  one.  He  said 
that  the  place  was  dirty  with  soot,  and  as  it  happened 
to  be  a  pubhc  hoUday  the  Museum  was  full  on  that 
day  of  a  degenerate  lot  of  people,  the  like  of  which 
"  we  have  not  in  our  German  towns."  And  that 
is  amply  justified.  I  received  'the  report  from 
Dr.  Meyer  because  he  had  read  some  pamphlets 
of  mine  and  agreed  with  what  I  said.  I  mention 
this  to  show  that  this  was  not  written  as  an  insult  to 
Eagland,  or  with  any  desire  to  give  offence  to  the  Enghsh 
people. 

5636.  This  is  not  due  to  great  poverty,  is  it  ? — It  is 
due  in  part  to  poverty  and  in  part  to  drinking  and  to 
wrong  conditions  of  life — all  these  things  go  together. 
You  cannot  say  which  is  cause  and  which  effect. 

5637.  Mr.  Rowntree  talks  of  primary  poverty  ;  that  is, 
where  the  means  are  so  small  that  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  they  could  not  keep  a  family  ? — It  is 
not  generally  the  result  of  primary  poverty,  but  very  often 
the  result  of  secondary  poverty.  Dr.  Meyer  said  that  of 
Manchester  it  was  "An  incredibly  sooty  town,  -with  o\er 
three-quarters  of  a  million  inhabitants.  Dresden,  which,  in 
this  respect,  has  an  unfavourable  distinction  in  Germany,  is 
a  real  paradise  compared  with  Manchester.  We  must  deplore 
the  course  of  a  civihsation  which  produces  such  mis- 
growths  and  makes  hells  of  places  where  human  beings 
have  to  dwell."  If  the  popular  notion  of  hell  is  a  correct 
one,  Manchester  ought  not  to  be  described  as  a  hell, 
because  then  the  smoke  presumably  would  be  consumed. 

5638.  But  Dresden  is  a  much  dryer  place  than  Man- 
chester, is  it  not  ? — Dresden  is  a  very  damp  place, 
it  has  as  bad  a  climate,  I  think,  as  damp  can  make  it. 

5639.  {Mr.  StnUhers.)  But  surely  it  has  not  the  rain- 
fall of  Manchester  ? — No,  but  it  has  a  heavy  rainfall. 

5640.  Of  course  it  has  a  continental  climate  ? — Yes, 
but  of  the  worst  possible  kind.  I  knew  a  Scotch 
family  who  stayed  there  for  three  winters,  and  the  father 
said  that  he  would  take  his  children  next  winter  to  Glasgow 
in  order  to  have  a  better  cUmate.  Mr.  Marr,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Mens'  House  of  our  University  settlement 
in  Ancoats,  tells  me  that  they  have  a  great  diiliculty  with 
their  dramatic  performances.  A  stranger  of  5  feet  6 
inches  looks  a  giant  on  the  stage  with  Ancoats  people 
There  are  large  engineering  and  machine  building 
works  at  Ancoats.  Mr.  Marr  says  that  on  several  occasions 
he  has  passed  through  a  crowd  of  the  workmen, 
and  they  have  the  statiire  of  school  boys ;  and  that  is  the 
case.  I  stood  in  a  great  crowd  on  the  occasion  of  the 
I  )pening  of  a  boys'  club  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  I  had  to 
leave  early  with  my  wife  who  is  of  middle  height  and  she 
looked  over  the  heads  of  most  of  the  crowd.  The  average 
statu  I  e  of  the  people  of  Manchester  and  Salford  is  very 
low. 

5641.  (Chairman.)  There  are  some  racial  causes  to 
account  for  that.  There  is  a  large  admixture  of  Celtic 
blood  in  Manchester  ? — There  is,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  the  cause.  We  have  blood  from  all 
over  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  great  influx 
into  Lancashire  when  cotton  spinning  was  beginning 
to  develop.  I  am  sure  the  local  conditions  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it. 

5642.  The  type  has  deteriorated  in  Manchester  and  its 
surroundings,  do  you  think  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  children  of  immigrants  into  Manchester 
deteriorate.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  at  all,  that  the 
population  in  Manchester  is  inferior  in  physique  to  the 
inhabitants  of  smaller  towns  and  of  the  country. 
I  should  not  like  to  be  understood  to  say  that  the 
people  in  the  worst  parts  of  Manchester  are  as  poor  as 
the  people  fifty  years  ago  were  there.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  case.  The  sanitary  arrangements  have  been 
improved. 


5643.  And  your  water  is  much  better  ? — May  I  show 
you  how  the  water  from  Thirlmere  reaches  some  Man- 
chester houses.  In  one  instance  we  found  forty-eight  houses 
sharing  one  tap  ;  once  thirty  houses  ;  once  twenty-six 
houses  ;  once  twenty-two  houses  ;  twice  twenty  houses  ; 
once  sixteen  houses  ;  once  fifteen  houses ;  once  twelve 
houses,  and  so  on. 

5644.  Those  are  all  matters  that  the  local  authority 
might  deal  with  ?— If  they  liked  they  could  do  so,  but  they 
have  the  indifference  of  the  whole  commiyiity  against 
them. 

5645.  They  can  do  so  under  the  Health  Act  ? — Yes. 

5646.  You  attribute  one  of  the  causes  of  physical  de- 
terioration to  the  absence  of  such  a  system  as  that  known, 
as  the  Elberfeld  for  deahng  with  poverty.  Would  you  kindly 
describe  that  system  a  fittle  ? — The  possibiUty  of  it  is  due 
to  the  existence  of  the  right  of  the  German  Government 
to  claim  from  every  citizen  in  ci\al  hfe  that  he  shall  accept 
an  unpaid  post.  Under  the  Elberfeld  system  the  whole, 
of  a  town  is  divided  into  very  small  districts  and  to  each 
of  those  districts  one  of  the  citizens  is  told  off.  It  is  his 
duty  to  visit  all  the  working  class  families  that  are  likely 
if  things  go  a  httle  badly  with  them  to  need  !help,  and  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the-i- 
lives,  to  give  them  advice  which  in  his  opinion  will  tend 
to  get  them  out  of  difficulties,  to  give  them  such  advice 
as  for  instance  how  to  get  situations  and  the  best  work 
for  their  sons.  Then  if  one  of  the  famihes  that  one  of  the 
visitors  is  responsible  for  does  get  out  of  work  or  need 
help  from  pubhc  sources  the  visitor  has  to  renort  the  case 
to  the  organisation  of  the  district  that  includes  his 
own  small  one — and  if  they  approve  of  what  he  proposes 
to  do  then  an  amount  of  money  is  paid  through  this  man 
to  the  family  for  the  time  during  which  it  is 
needed.  The  system  is  working  so  well  in  preventing 
poverty  and  in  helping  the  people  who  have  fallen  into 
poverty  that  it  is  now  being  in  its  essential  features  ap- 
plied by  all  the  large  towns. 

5647.  And  it  is  optional  in  its  application  1 — Yes,  each 
town  decides  whether  it  will  adopt  it  or  not. '  In  BerUn 
for  two  milhon  people  they  have  not  found  it  possible  to 
work  the  Elberfeld  system  thoroughly,  but  in  nearly  all 
the  other  large  towns  it  is  in  use.  It  requires  a  very  large 
number  of  people  to  work  it.  In  Hamburg,  in  1902,  there 
were  1,563  visitors,  each  of  whom,  on  an  average,  had  the 
care  of  11-8  poor  persons. 

5648.  On  what  principle  are  they  selected  ? — Well,  the 
men  of  experience  get  names  and  get  suggestions  from  all 
parts  of  the  town. 

5649.  A  man  cannot  refuse  ?— If  he  refuses  he  has  to 
pay  a  fine. 

5650.  (Mr.  Siruthers.)  There  is  no  remuberation  I 
suppose  ? — No. 

5651.  {Chairman.)  How  long  is  he  called  upon  to  serve  ? 
— Three  years.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  think  the 
work  very  useful,  they  get  a  sense  of  usefulness  to  the  whole 
community  and  they  remain  in  ofiice  far  longer  than  the 
law  compels  them.  In  Cologne,  for  instance,  there  are 
a  great  many  men  who  have  been  in  office  six  years  and 
longer.  The  system  differs  from  our  system,  in  prevent- 
ing poverty.  The  visitors  can  give  so  much  useful  advice. 
After  all,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  poverty  is  ignorance. 

5652.  Have  these  people  any  executive  duties  ? — No. 
In  every  town  where  the  system  is  in  use  there  is  a  con- 
siderable staff  of  paid  officials  who  help  these  men  and  do 
all  the  secretarial  work. 

5653.  {21  r.  Lindsdl.)  They  are  paid  by  the  State  ? — 
Only  by  the  municipahty.  The  same  principle  of  the 
duty  of  the  citizen  to  serve  the  State  makes  possible  that 
other  system,  which  I  think  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
we  are  to  improve  the  houses  that  are  injurious  to  health. 
The  Town  Council  can  tell  off  any  number  of  citizens  to 
take  the  ofiice  of  visitors  for  these  dwellings. 

5654.  And  they  would  collect  facts  as  to  overcrowding  ? 
—Yes. 

5655.  And  about  sanitation  ? — Yes.  Germany  has  fa" 
greater  difficulties  on  the  whole  than  we  have,  because, 
except  in  Bremen,  in  all  the  towns  in  Germany  the  ordinary 
house  inhabited  by  the  ordinary  working  man  is  a  very 
tall  house,   very  often   a  five-storeyed  house,  and  the 
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average  number  of  people  living  in  a'  German  house  is 
very  great  indeed.  In  Berlin  the  number  is  52-6 ;  12-3 
households.  When  you  get  bad  conditions  in 
tenements  in  a  very  large  house  it  is  very  much  more 
difficult  to  remedy  the  evil  than  in  a  one-family  house. 
But  great  care  is  being  taken  by  Germans  to  improve 
housing.  I  brought  this  just  to  show  in  detail  some  of  the 
■work  done  in  German  municipalities.  In  Stuttgart  the  office 
that  compels  the  visitors  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
small  houses  also  works  a  dwellings-bureau.  They  keep  in  a 
central  part  of  the  town  a  list  of  all  the  small  houses  in  the 
town,  the  number  of  rooms  in  them,  the  dimension  of  the 
room,  the  way  in  which  the  house  is  situated,  and  so  on  ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  householder  when  he  has 
tenants  leaving  to  send  an  intimation  to  the  Central 
Bureau  by  one  of  these  cards  ^producing  the  same).  Then 
it  is  known  that  that  house  is  to  let,  and  when  a  man  wants 
to  change  his  house  instead  of  going  and  wasting  half  a  day 
in  different  parts  of  the  town  he  goes  to  the  office  and  asks 
for  a  three-room  or  a  two -room  house,  says  that  he  is 
willing  to  pay  so  much  rent,  and  they  tell  him  at  once  of 
the  houses  which  are  likely  to  suit  him. 

5656.  That  is  because  it  is  a  small  place  ? — The  popula- 
tion is  181,000. 

5657.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  One  three-roomed  house  is  not 
the  same  as  another  three-roomed  house.  It  might  have 
a  better  outlook  and  better  air.  How  do  you  do  then  ? — 
Yes,  but  is  not  it  a  great  gain  to  the  working  man  to  get 
to  know  that  there  are  certain  conditions  that  he  wants 
that  are  compUed  with.  It  saves  him  a  lot  of  time,  and  this 
system  is  said  to  save  the  householders  in  Stuttgart  at 
least  £5,000  a  year  by  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of 
advertising. 

5658.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  And  agents? — Yes.  Conser(uently 
it  is  not  very  popular  with  the  newspapers. 

5659.  {Chairman.)  What  steps  are  taken  to  make  the 
German  householder  responsible  for  bad  arrangements 
in  the  houses  that  he  lets  ?  Is  he  made  responsible  much 
more  rigorously  than  the  householder  in  England  is  ? — I 
cannot  say  more. 

5660.  But  in  effect? — In  effect,  certainly.  The  German 
police  are  much  more  strict  than  ours  are. 

5661.  You  will  admit  that  that  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
•our  system,  the  slowness  to  bring  responsibility  to  the 
owner  of  insanitary  property  ? — Yes.  May  I  tell  the 
<!Iommittee  about  the  evidence  that  we  have  got,  that  it 
is  not  only  the  bad  effect  of  dwellings  tha,t  lowers  the  health 
Our  visitors  say  that  it  is  often  bad  habits  on  the  part  of 
our  working  people.    Would  you  hke  to  hear  that  ? 

5662.  We  will  hear  all  that  you  have  to  say  upon  that 
point  ?  -  -I  have  taken  part  in  two  attempts  to  pro- 
vide better  dwellings  for  working  people  in  Manchester. 
Some  years  ago  we  built  some  excellent  houses  in  Holt  town 
— tenement  houses  of  three  storeys.  The  property  was  too 
small  to  enable  us  to  pay  for  a  very  well -trained  attendant, 
and  we  had,  therefore,  to  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  tenants. 
Those  houses  which  were  certainly  potentially  perfectly 
■wholesome,  got  into  very  bad  condition  because  the  tenants 
were  so  careless,  so  absolutely  devoid  of  pubUc  spirit.  The 
property  lay  on  a  slope  and  we  pro'vdded  a  good  playground 
■within  the  place  for  the  children,  but  the  slope,  of  course, 
•drained  downwards,  and  the  houses  on  the  lower  part 
were  constantly  having  their  walls  saturated  v\'ith 
moisture,  because  no  tenant  would  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  the  sink  and  take  away  pieces  of  paper 
and  other  obstructions  to  the  drainage.  Through 
the  effect  of  bad  conditions,  the  general  level  of  intelligence 
and  pubUc  spirit  in  the  to'wn  has  been  brought  very 
low.  I  mention  this,  because  I  think  it  is  one  of  many 
proofs  that  we  must  look  to  education  as  well  as  improve 
ment  in  the  houses  for  any  improvement  of  hfe. 

5663.  Education  in  its  widest  sense,  not  education  as 
xeceived  in  schools  ? — Yes,  education  as  it  might  be  in 
the  schools.  Well,  then,  the  second  attempt  was  in  the 
Jersey  Street  Dwellings  ;  there  we  house  some  600  people. 
The  property  does  not  pay.  Twice  or  thrice  for  a  half  year 
together  we  have  had  a  di'vidend  of  2i  per  cent.  The  whole 
property  is  managed  as  a  social  experiment  and  it  was 
started  by  a  very  intelligent  and  philanthropic  German. 
A  lady  who  has  a  considerable  staff  of  voluntary 
assistants    works     in    the    most    devoted    way  for 
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our  tenants.    We  have  boys'  and  men's  club-rooms  and  jf;._ 
a  good  playground.     The  directors  spend  far  more  on  Horsfall. 

entertainments  to  the  people  than  our  small  dividend!  

in  the  exceptional  years  amounted  to,  and  yet,  so  stronj 
are  the  bad  influences  of  the  neighbourhood,  anc 
acquired  habits,  that  the  death  rate  in  these  buildings  is 
over  35  per  1,000.  The  property  is  surrounded 
by  other  blocks  where  the  death  rate  is  over  forty,  and  one 
block  has  53  per  1,000. 

5664.  Is  that  largely  due  to  the  high  rate  of  infant 
mortality  ? — -Yes,  there  is  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality, 
but  the  death  rate  from  all  ages  is  very  great,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  our  people  die  in  public  institutions. 
We  provide  homes  for  the  poor,  and  the  rent  in 
our  houses  is  very  low,  so  that  ■we  get  the  poor  families. 
We  have  gradually  eUminated  the  worst  class,  but 
we  still  try  to  get  the  poor.  Our  experience,  1 
think,  is  a  proof  that  though  dwellings  must  be  improved 
if  our  towns  are  to  cease  to  be  so  fatal  to  the  race,  many 
other  changes  must  also  be  made,  because  these  rooms 
really,  if  they  were  occupied  by  healthy  \^ell  conducted 
people,  would  make  a  perfectly  good  family  hfe 
possible. 

5665.  But  these  changes  you  refer  to  are  in  the  habits 
of  the  people  are  they  not  ? — And  also  in  the  habits  of 
their  children. 

5666.  Are  those  cases  of  secondary  or  are  they  cases  of 
primary  poverty  ? — Some  are  primary  and  some  are 
secondary. 

5667.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  how  this 
section  which  is  sunk  in  what  is  called  primary  poverty  is 
to  be  dealt  with  ? — I  have  formed  a  very  clear  opinion. 
If  we  lessen  "  secondary  "  poverty  by  better  education  and 
better  municipal  government,we  shall  also  lessen  "primary" 
poverty,  and  we  shall  make  what  remains  more  manane- 
able.  The  material  that  we  have  in  Manchester  is  excellent. 
Mr.  Russell  has  got  a  lot  of  lads  in  Ancoats,  and  I  think  he 
is  to  give  evidence  here  or  has  given  evidence— at  any  rate 
I  wish  you  had  him  here,  for  he  knows  more  about  our 
Manchester  young  men  than  anybody  else.  He  is  a 
splendid  fellow  who  devotes  all  his  leisure  time— and  his 
leisure  time  is  in  great  measure  taken  from  his  sleep — to 
work  amongst  the  Ancoats  boys.  His  influence  upon  them 
is  very  great.  He  gets  the  boys  to  break  off 
their  bad  habits  and  actually  to  take  part  in  helping  the 
people  who  are  poorer  than  themselves.  They  are  doing 
splendid  work.  Mr.  Russell's  and  all  our  experience  shows 
that  our  Manchester  boys  respond  at  once  to  good  physical 
training.  A  Swiss  who  was  hvingin  Salford  told  me  "  Your 
Manchester  boys  seem  to  be  born  with  athletics  in  their 
blood,"  they  are  so  fond  of  exercise.  Mott  boys  have  no 
chance  of  getting  physical  exercise  in  the  to'wn.  We  have 
open  spaces,  some  of  them  fitted  up  as  open  air  gynmasia 
— parallel  and  horizontal  bars,  too  large  for  boys  ;  the  bars 
are  too  big  in  diameter  for  boys  and  they  have  flags  under- 
neath them,  so  that  if  the  boys  fall  they  hurt  themselves 
seriously.  Many  do  not  know  how  to  use  this  apparatus, 
and  if  under  the  influence  of  bigger  boys  they  use  it  and 
they  get  hurt  accidentally  that  has  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  the  more  timid  boys  who  most  need  exercise.  Some 
years  ago  the  Open  Spaces  Committee,  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion in  Manchester,  obtained  permission  to  manage  one  of 
the  large  open  spaces  in  Manchester  for  a  couple  of  years. 
At  that  time  it  was  simply  an  open  space  with  no  pro- 
vision for  gymnastic  exercises.  We  at  once  fitted  it  up 
for  gymnastic  exercises  and  provided  one  attendant  and 
afterwards  we  got  a  second  attendant.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  number  of  children  who  used  that  ground  I 
should  think  increased  100  fold. 

5668.  You  do  not  agree  with  what  Mr.  Rees  says  that 
the  Manchester  children  are  losing  the  instinct  of  play  ? — 
Yes,  so  far  as  the  majority  is  concerned,  but  with 
encouragement  it  returns.  We  know  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Manchester  boys  do  not  know  any  organised 
games.  But  still  the  instinct  is  there  and  can  very  easily 
be  revived. 

5669.  He  says  that  they  are  losing  the  instinct  ? — He 
means  that  they  do  not  play,  not  that  they  would  not  play 
if  they  were  encouraged.  I  should  think  that  the  number 
of  children  who  came  to  this  ground  increased  by  one 
hundred-fold,  and  for  the  two  years  that  we  had  the  place 
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it  was  an  unquestionable  benefit.  Then  we  handed  it 
back  with  all  the  gymnastic  apparatus  to  the  town 
council,  to  the  Parks  Committee,  and  it  continued  to  be 
more  useful  than  it  was,  but  it  is  not  as  useful  as  when 
we  looked  after  it.  We  had  two  attendants.  They  have 
only  one.  I  wish  to  make  this  recommendation  :  it  would 
have  the  best  influence  upon  the  younger  inhabitants  of 
our  towns  if  the  open  spaces  in  large  to'mis  were 
regarded  seriously  as  a  means  of  educating  the  people  ; 
if  they  were  provided  with  gymnastic  apparatus  for 
people  of  all  ages,  for  young  boys,  for  older  boys,  and 
for  youths  ;  if  they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  really 
competent  attendants,  men  trained  to  know  how  cliildren 
ought  to  play,  and  how  gymnastic  apparatus  ought  to  be 
used ;  and  to  keep  all  these  men  attending  to  their  duties 
there  should  be  a  well-paid  inspector  appointed  to  visit 
all  the  grounds  in  succession. 

5670.  You  mean  an  inspector  of  playgrounds  ? — Yes, 
a  master  of  the  revels  if  you  hke,  to  make  the  open  spaces 
available  as  schools  of  all  kinds  of  healthy  physical  exercises. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  in  a  couple  of  years  the  useful- 
ness of  our  grounds,  so  far  as  effect  upon  the  boys  is 
concerned,  would  be  increased  a  hundred-fold,  and  so  far 
as  effect  in  bringing  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  to 
the  use  of  the  grounds  is  concerned  the  increase  would  be 
still  greater.  That  would  justify  the  town  council  in 
providing  more  open  spaces.  The  open  spaces  are  so 
irregularly  and  so  badly  used  at  present  that  many  people 
think  on  the  whole  that  they  are  rather  sources  of  injury 
than  of  advantage  to  the  children. 

5671.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  great  many  of  these 
boys  would  be  incapable  of  making  use  of  them  from 
being  underfed  and  badly  nourished  and  so  on  ?  Some 
would. 

5672.  They  are  just  the  class  that  you  wish  to  benefit 
most,  but  they  are  least  fitted  to  make  use  of  the  advan- 
lages  ? — I  doubt  whether  the  poorest  class  is  the  class 
which  most  needs  help.  I  believe  that  the  class  of  these 
who  suffer  from  secondary  poverty  needs  just  as  much 
help  ;  their  children  do  not  get  the  exercise  needed  for 
health,  and  do  not  know  how  to  get  it  at  present. 

5673.  My  point  is,  could  the  children  of  the  poorest 
class  of  all  make  much  use  of  those  opportunities  if  they 
were  granted  to  them  ? — I  think  they  would  if  they  could 
get  them.  I  mean  those  who  are  in  a  feeble  and  unhealthy 
state  ? — -Well,  the  injuriousness  of  systematic  physical 
training  on  underfed  children  is  very  much  exaggerated. 
In  my  experience  there  are  almost  no  children  however 
underfed  they  may  be  who  have  not  enough  of  the  influence 
of  youth  about  them  to  amuse  themselves  in  some  way. 
It  is  very  much  better  for  them  and  the  community  that 
those  children  shovild  use  their  Httle  energy  in  right  ways 
than  in  wrong  ways.  There  are  no  underfed  children  in 
schools  that  would  not  be  benefited  by  good  physical 
training.  Then  a  great  deal  of  the  underfeeding  and  mal- 
nutrition is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  do  not  use 
their  lungs  ;  they  do  not  assimilate  the  food  that  they 
do  take.  A  great  number  of  the  children  stoop.  We  all 
notice  a  large  proportion  who  do  not  know  how  to  breathe. 
They  do  not  breathe  through  their  noses  ;  they  do  not  hold 
themselves  erect  and  do  justice  to  what  lungs  they  have, 
and  that  might  be  very  greatly  improved  by  good  physical 
training  in  the  schools,  and  the  kind  of  physical  training 
that  I  have  referred  to  might  be  given  in  the  open  air  of 
the  playgrounds.  I  ought  logically  to  have  begun  with 
the  training  in  schools. 

5674.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement  there  you 
think  ? — Yes.  In  the  German  schools  for  years  they  have 
had  two  hours  a  week  given  to  physical  training,  and  that 
is  for  boys  who  are  going  to  serve  in  the  army,  who  are 
sure  of  having  a  long  period  in  which  their  physical 
development  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Our 
children  who  are  not  going  to  receive  physical  training  in 
the  army  after  they  have  left  school  have  had  in  the 
majority  of  schools  imtil  lately  no  physical  training  at  all. 
Now  the  Code  says  at  least  one  hour  a  week  must  be 
given  to  it,  but  as  our  children  need  it  much  more  than 
the  German  children  they  ought  to  have  at  least  two  hours 
a  week. 

5675.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  consider  that  two  hours  is 
the  least  that  they  should  have  ? — Yes,  the  least  they 
should  have,  and  I  think  that  part  of  the  training  given 


in  the  two  hours  ought  to  be  of  a  kind  to  prepare  children 
for  using  those  opportunities  that  they  will  have  for  getting 
exercise  when  they  leave  school.  They  ought  to  be  trained 
to  use  in  the  elementary  school  apparatus  that  they  will 
find  in  the  open  air  gymnasia  even  if  that  does  not  reach 
the  ideal  which  might  be  reached  in  the  school.  All 
children  ought  to  be  taught  at  school  some  social  games 
that  will  induce  them  to  take  trouble  on  holidays  to  leave 
their  neighbourhoods,  if  necessary  to  get  more  exercise. 
Some  Manchester  boys  are  willing  to  go  miles.  We  had 
a  control  of  some  fields  outside  Manchester  for  several 
years,  and  we  were  besieged  by  boys'  clubs  who  wanted 
the  opportunity  of  playing  cricket  and  football  in  those 
fields. 

5676.  At  the  present  moment  you  are  speaking  of  young 
boys  in  elementary  schools  ? — Yes,  of  boys  who  had  been 
trained  in  elementary  schools. 

5677.  All  boys  who  leave  school  at  fourteen  ? — Yes. 

5678.  There  are  many  elementary  schools  without 
plaj^grounds,  and  you  must  remember  that  the  chmate 
often  will  not  admit  of  their  being  used  ? — It  is  won- 
derful what  weather  they  will  play  in. 

5679.  But  in  addition  to  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
schools  they  have  no  drill  halls  ;  that  is  a  thing  that  is  very 
badly  wanted,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

5680.  They  have  no  covered  gymnasia,  and  in  many 
cases,  especially  in  the  voluntary  schools,  neither  play- 
grounds nor  drill  halls,  and  absolutely  no  room  for  any 
form  of  physical  training  except  between  the  desks  ? — Yes. 

5681.  Do  you  consider  that  there  should  be  something 
done  to  supply  all  those  schools  with  some  kind  of  covered 
sheds  or  ckill  halls  for  physical  training  ? — I  do  think 
that  physical  training  is  so  very  important  not  merely  for 
the  body,  but  also  as  part  of  mental  and  moral  training, 
that  no  school  ought  to  receive  any  grant  at  all  or  be 
allowed  to  be  used  for  the  education  of  children  unless  it 
provides  the  means  of  physical  training. 

5682.  Would  you  apply  the  same  thing  to  girls  ? — For 
girls  also.  I  would  not  allow  schools  unless  they  had  suf- 
ficient space  for  physical  training  in  fine  weather  and  in 
wet  weather. 

5683.  {Chairman.)  Of  course  the  more  that  could  be 
done  in  the  open  air  the  better  ? — Certainly.  And  in 
relation  to  open  spaces  for  physical  training  I  might  say 
that  I  think  all  our  teachers  want  a  great  deal  more  training 
as  to  tha  value  of  fresh  air  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

5684.  (Colond  Fox.)  You  know  that  training  colleges 
exist  for  teachers  to  be  taught,  but  they  can  only 
accommodate  one-fifth  of  the  teacher  population  ? — Yes. 

5685.  But  do  not  you  think  that  these  teachers,  both 
men  and  women,  when  they  attend  these  training  colleges 
should  be  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  hygiene,  and  for  their 
bodily  welfare  taught  exercises,  whilst  at  the  training 
colleges  ? — I  think  so.  All  teachers  ought  to  be  trained 
for  long  periods. 

5686.  Do  you  think  that  the  instruction  both  in  the 
class-room  and  playground  would  be  much  better  if 
the  teachers  were  thoroughly  trained  at  the  training 
colleges  ? — Certainly.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  fact 
does  more  to  condemn  our  system  of  education  since 
1870  than  the  miserable  physique  of  a  very  large  part  of 
the  teachers  themselves. 

5687.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  a  committee  sitting — an  inter-depart- 
mental committee  composed  of  Scotch  and  English  mem- 
bers, who  have  given  us  an  elaborate  book  on  physical 
training  for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Do  you  consiaer  that  that  book  alone  is  any- 
thing like  sufficient  ?  Is  not  a  staff  of  instructors 
required  ? — I  believe  that  if,  by  some  miracle,  we 
could  give  our  teachers  and  managers  a  due  sense 
of  the  value  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  that  the 
doing  of  that  would  be  worth  a  million  times  all 
the  books  in  the  world  on  physical  training.  It  is  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  that  we  must  rely  upon.  Books 
are  invaluable  only  as  a  means  to  that  end.  May  I 
give  an  illustration  of  the  ignorance  prevailing  in  all  ranks 
of  people  connected  with  schools  ?  As  a  manager  of  a 
school  I  have  gone  to  village  school  before  the  annual 
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inspection.  I  have  found  the  room  very  close  and  I  have 
had  the  windows  opened.  His  Majesty's  Inspector  has 
arrived  and  he  has  taken  the  class  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  he  has  begun  to  feel  the  back  of  his  head  (some  of 
His  Majesty's  Inspectors  are  bald  you  know),  and  he  has 
turned  round  and  said,  "  There  is  a  very  strong  draught, 
will  you  kindly  shut  that  window."  and  the  headmaster 
has  done  so.  And  he  has  afterwards  gone  to  another  part 
of  the  school  and  found  another  draught,  and  he  has  had 
that  window  shut  also,  and  that  too  when  the  open 
windows  were  the  only  means  of  ventilation  for  himself 
and  the  teachers  and  everyone  connected  with  the  schools. 

5688.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Were  you  a  manager  of  the 
schools  ? — Yes,  I  was  one  of  the  managers. 

5689.  Is  there  any  ventilating  system  in  the  school  ? — 
We  have  a  ventilator  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  Whether 
it  is  carried  out  properly  o;'  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know 
that  we  rely  upon  the  windows  when  fires  are  not  used. 

5690.  {Mr.  Sfruthers.)  It  would  be  worth  while  to  find 
out  whether  the  cord  of  that  ventilator  was  broken  or 
not  ?— Well,  if  the  cord  was  there,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
was  used. 

5691.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Is  that  part  of  a  manager's 
business  ? — One  man  is  helpless.  You  must,  in  order  to 
get  a  proper  result,  have  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
authority  trained  to  have  things  of  that  kind  thoroughly 
carried  out. 

5692.  The  opening  of  the  windows  might  create  a  violent 
draught  ? — But  it  is  better  than  nothing.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  draught  is  so  dangerous  to  health  as  foul  air  is. 
But  in  this  case  it  was  not  a  question  of  a  violent  draught, 
but  the  question  of  a  current  that  could  be  felt  on  the  very 
susceptible  bald  head  of  an  elderly  gentleman. 

5693.  (3Tr.  Struthers.)  But  that  very  susceptible  gentle- 
man might  get  a  bad  cold  from  it,  and  that  owing  simply 
to  the  fact  that  the  ventilators  were  not  in  good  order  ?— 
The  ventilator  would  probably  cause  a  draught  perceptible 
to  the  susceptible  gentleman  also. 

5694.  {Colonel  Fox.)  You  attach  great  importance  to 
the  teachers  learning  physical  training  ?  —Yes,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  a  friend  who  had  held  high 
office  in  the  Education  Depart.nent,  and  I  said— 
"  After  your  experience,  don't  you  agree  with  me  that  il 
wo  concentrated  our  attention  upon  the  physical  training 
of  children  and  only  gave  mental  and  moral  training 
to  the  amount  necessary,  to  make  them  as  healthy  and 
strong  men  and  women  as  they  possibly  can  De  made, 
we  should  get  better  mental  and  moral  results  than  we 
are  now  doing,  when  we  are  neglecting  physical  health  so 
glaringly  "  ;  and  he  said,  "  I  entirely  agree  with  you." 

5695.  Then  you  consider  we  are  over-taxing  the  brains 
of  the  children  with  the  education  that  we  are  now- 
giving  them  ? — In  two  of  the  schools  that  I  visited 
lately,  I  found  large  classes  of  what  are  called  the  infants, 
including  real  infants,  because  their  parents  send  us 
children  below  three  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  including  also 
children  of  five,  being  taught  arithmetic. 

5696.  {Chairman.)  You  can  refuse  to  take  them  under 
five  years  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  so  much  rivalry  that  in 
some  of  the  schools  in  Macclesfield,  for  instance,  they  pro- 
vide mattresses  for  the  children.  Well,  I  have  seen 
infants  being  taught  arithmetic  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
children  who  could  be  taught  arithmetic  were  having 
their  brains  absolutely  misused.  They  were  being  taught 
how  to  write  sums,  and  to  learn  by  words  that  eight  tens 
make  eighty.  The  younger  children  who  could  not  take 
that  in  were  being  carefully  trained  at  great  expense 
to  hate  lessons.  I  do  not  think  that  children's  brain=i  are 
over-taxed  but  misused  ;  they  are  asked  to  take  in  things 
that  they  cannot  understand,  or  that  cannot  be  made 
interesting  to  them,  and  that  simply  leads  them  to 
neglect  and  hate  their  lessons. 

5697.  And  often  sitting  in  a  polluted  atmosphere,  too  ? — 
Yes ;  almost  always,  I  should  say,  except  in  the  large 
schools. 

5698.  {Dr.  Talham.)  You  made  some  remark  in  answer 
to  the  Chairman  this  morning  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  Jewish  children  as  you  know  them  in  Manchester,  and 
you  were  aa3ring  there  was  a  very  considerable  number  of 
them  ?— We  have  over  16,000. 


5699.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheetham  Hill  ? — Yes.  j)f;.. 

5700.  Compared  with  Christian  children  do  you  think  Horsfall. 
that  the  Jewish  children  are  healthier  and  better  fed,  and 

better  attended  to  by  their  mothers  ? — I  can  only  judge  by 
the  evidence  of  Jewish  friends.  I  should  say  that  they 
are  certainly,  that  the  Jewish  mothers  as  a  rule  have 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  towards  their  children  even  the 
poorest,  and  then  the  Jews  are  a  much  more  temperate 
race  ;  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  drinking  amongst  them. 

5701.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Eichholz  ? — I  have  never  met 
him. 

5702.  Dr.  Eichholz  has  very  considerable  knowledge  of 
Manchester,  and  especially  of  educational  matters  in 
Manchester  ;  he  has  examined  the  schools  there  for  some 
years  ? — -Yes. 

5703.  Dr.  Eichholz  confirms  what  you  say  that  there  is 
a  very  considerable  difference  between  Jewish  children 
and  Christian  children  ;  that  is  to  say  the  Jewish  children 
are  very  much  better  looked  after  and  better  fed 
in  every  respect,  and  they  are  healthier  children  than 
Christian  children.  Would  you  say  that  that  is  the  case  ? 
— Yes.  Does  Dr.  Eichholz  say  whether  the  Jewish  houses 
are  better  ventilated  in  the  east  end  of  London  ?  I  have 
learnt  that  the  Jews  do  pay  more  attention  to  having  their 
windows  open. 

5704.  {Chairman.)  The  evidence  is  that  their  houses 
are  over-crowded  ? — I  know  that  some  houses  occupied 
by  Jews  are. 

5705.  {Colonel  Fox.)  The  Jewish  people  in  the  east  end 
of  London  are  more  closely  packed  than  the  Christians, 
and  they  take  in  lodgers  and  pack  their  rooms  full  ? — Do 
tliey  open  their  windows  more  than  the  Christians  ? 

5706.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  But  notwithstanding  that 
fact  they  derive  much  more  benefit  from  proper  food  than 
the  Christians  do  ? — And  they  do  not  waste  their  money 
ti">  the  same  extent. 

5707.  They  all  saj'  they  are  more  abstemious  ? — Yes. 

5708.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Mr.  Rees,  whom  you  know,  and 
who  gave  evidence  a  few  days  ago,  said  to  us,  "  I  should 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  results  of  Dr.  Hall,  of  Leeds,  and 
so  far  as  they  are  sound  there  is  one  factor  enumerated 
omitted,  viz.,  that  the  Jews  are  a  sub-tropical  race,  and 
they  mature  more  quickly ;  at  thirteen  you  would  expect 
the  Jewish  boy  to  be  more  advanced  than  the  English 
boy,  just  as  you  find  the  English  boy  more  advanced 
than  the  Norwegian  boy."  Is  that  in  accordance  with 
your  experience  ? — I  have  not  had  experience  enough  of 
young  Jews  to  be  able  to  say  that. 

5709.  Amongst  the  various  philanthropic  endeavours 
wliich  I  know  you  to  have  made  in  Manchester  for  many 
years  you  spoke  just  now  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Association  for  the  improvement  of  dwellings — is  that  the 
correct  name  ? — Yes,  the  dwellings  and  suiroundings  of 
the  people. 

5710.  Has  that  orgar.isation  been  in  operation  for  some 
time  ? — It  is  about  three  years  since  it  was  formed. 

5711-13.  Is  it  a  success  so  far  ? — So  far  it  has  given  its 
time  and  attention  to  making  an  examination  of  typical 
parts  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  to  the  housing  conditions 
existing  there,  and  I  have  given  the  Committee  some  of  the 
results  of  those  investigations,  those  facts  about  the  bad 
water  supply,  and  we  have  facts  also  as  to  the  altogether 
inadequate  pro^'ision  of  closets  and  the  neglected  condition 
of  the  closets.  We  have  got,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of  most 
valuable  information  through  our  action. 

5714.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  that  other  associa- 
tion, the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association, 
with  which  you  have  been  associated,  you  have  in  con- 
nection with  that  the  Ladies  Pubhc  Health  Society,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

5715.  Is  that  now  as  it  was  in  my  time,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Elberfeld  system  ? — Partly.  It  is  doing  work  in  every 
way  admirable.  That  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  a  municipal 
council  that  I  know.  The  Ladies'  Health  Society 
started  as  a  purely  private  society  ;  ladies  take  districtjB 
and  visit  them.  Then  it  was  found  that  more  constant 
work  was  needed  than  ladies  could  give — I  do  not  know 
^'hether  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  change. 
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Mr.  5716.  A  great  deal  ? — You  !iad  to  do  with  the  initiation 

Horsfoll.    of  the  system  I  think. 

5717.  A  great  deal  of  it,  but  that  is  ten  years  ago  ? — 
It  was  proposed  that  the  town  council  should  help  those 
ladies  by  paying  sanitary  mission  women  for  each  district 
that  had  a  lady  visitor ;  the  suggestion  was  accepted  and 
work  on  those  lines  has  gone  on  ever  since.  The  sanitary 
mission  women  give  the  whole  of  their  working  time  to 
visiting  the  houses  and  making  friends  of  the  people, 
giving  advice  and  reporting  any  defects  in  their  houses — 
anything  that  is  alterable  in  the  habits  of  the  family  each 
mission  woman  reports  to  the  lady  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
sanitary  district ;  and  in  time  of  infection  when  any  disease 
is  about  thej^  supply  them  with  carbohc  acid  and  things  of 
that  kind,  and  other  disinfecting  agents  given  gratuitously, 
and  in  this  way  the  habits  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
families  of  the  districts  are  being  distinctly  raised.  Th3 
death  rate  of  children  has  been  diminished,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  workpeople  have  been  induced  to 
sleep  with  open  windows.  Then  the  ladies — some  of  them 
— have  mothers'  meetings  not  on  religious  lines,  but  on 
sanitary  lines.    One  of  them  meets  in  our  settlement. 

5718.  {Mr.  SlrutJiers.)  You  say  it  does  not  go  at  all  on 
religious  lines  ? — Not  at  ail,  unless  you  use  rehgion  in  a 
very  broad  sense. 

5719.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Not  on  sectarian  lines  ?— Not  on 
sectarian  Unes.  One  mothers'  meeting  meets  in  our  settle- 
ment, and  there  the  mothers  now  form  a  most  intelligent 
and  well-informed  set  of  citizens,  taking  an  interest  in 
many  aspects  of  pubhc  hfe.  No  work  could  be  better  ;  no 
work  could  more  clearly  prove  the  advantages  of  systematic 
visiting  on  the  Elberfeld  system  of  poor  law  reUef. 

5720.  I  asked  you  those  questions  because  I  wanted  to 
ascertain  whether  the  state  of  things  which  I  myself  knew 
to  exist  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  are  still  in  existence  in 
Manchester.  Do  you  know  whether  the  number  of  dis- 
trict visitors  has  increased  ? — It  has  increased  but  not  very 
largely.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  ladies  who  have  the 
necessary  tact  and  have  the  control  of  enough  time. 

5721.  Have  the  corporation  taken  any  deeper  interest 
in  the  matter  now  than  they  did  ten  years  ago  ?  Do  they 
employ  and  pay  a  larger  number  of  district  visitors  ? — 
I  think  they  have  increased  the  number  of  mission  women 
as  the  number  of  ladies  increases.  They  take  a  most  justi- 
fiable pride  in  the  work. 

5722.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  number  ? — This  last 
year  there  have  been  32  ladies  and  22  health  visitors. 

5723.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  almost  hopelessness 
of  there  being  anything  better  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
future  with  regard  to  the  method  of  laying  out  of  streets 
and  of  buildings,  in  those  portions,  say,  of  Manchester 
■outside  the  city  boundaries  :  will  you  tell  me  exactly  what 
you  mean  by  that :  is  it  a  question  of  bye-laws  ? — I  can 
do  that  best  by  comparison.  We  all  recognise,  all  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes 
in  the  large  towns,  that  if  the  present  deterioration  is  to  be 
checked  it  must  be  partly  done  by  the  substitution  of 
more  wholesome  houses  and  more  wholesome  surroundings 
for  the  worst  property  now  in  the  central  districts.  How 
is  that  to  be  effected  ?  The  town  council  cannot 
build  all  the  houses  needed  :  private  citizens  must  take 
their  part  in  the  work,  and  there  must  be  a  great  increase 
in  the  activity  of  building  societies.  The  town  councils, 
the  central  government,  must  be  prepared  to  do  what  the 
authorities  in  Germany  are  doing,  and  advance  money  on 
very  low  terms  to  biiilding  societies  who  will  comply  with 
certain  conditions.  The  Government,  of  course,  do  that 
to  a  considerable  extent  now.  But  that  work  must  be 
stimulated.  Now  what  is  gouig  to  induce  building 
societies  and  private  citizens  to  take  part  in  this  work  ? 
I  should  invest  some  money  in  houses — there  is  nothing 
I  would  make  greater  sacrifices  for  than  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Manchester  work-people  live. 
I  cannot  do  anything,  because  I  cannot  find  any  place  where 
if  friends  and  I  were  able  to  build,  say  100  dwellings  with 
perfectly  ^^•holesome  surroundings,  it  is  not  always  certain 
that  the  eiloct  of  the  whole  would  be  ruined  by  the  narrow 
streets,  by  the  bad  property,  which  under  our  existing 
arrangements  the  town  council  would  allow  to  spring  up 
around  it. 

5724.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  city  of  Manchester  ? 
-^I  am  speaking  of  the  svxburbs  of  Manchester. 


5725.  I  quite  see  now  what  you  mean.  Supposing  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Manchester  insist  upon  the 
observance  of  the  best  possible  set  of  bye-laws,  the  district 
outside  Manchester  could  not  be  compelled  to  use  the  same  ? 
— No  ;  and  if  I  built  in  Manchester,  the  Manchester  Town 
Council  would  allow  the  property  to  be  ruined  by  narrow 
streets  near  it. 

5726.  Is  not  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  difficulty  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

5727.  That  jerry-builders  congregate  on  the  outskirts 
of  large  towns,  that  they  cover  the  ground  with  their 
wretched  habitations,  and  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  afterwards  when  the  area  comes  within  the 
control  of  the  great  corporation  the  whole  mischief  is  done  ; 
is  not  that  the  reason  ? — That  is  the  reason — a  chief 
reason.  I  have  consulted  with  men  in  Liverpool  and  other 
towns,  and  we  all  agree  that  the  control  of  the  outskirts 
is  the  all  important  thing.    How  are  you  to  get  that  ? 

5728.  {Chairman.)  By  making  them  enlarge  their 
boundaries  earlier  than  they  do  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
that  our  larger  towns  ought  to  have  larger  powers  of  in- 
corporation of  the  surrounding  districts  than  they  now 
have,  and  they  ought  to  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
make  building  plans  for  the  incorporated  districts.  That 
is  one  of  the  points  that  I  specially  wanted  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to. 

6729.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  How  would  you  deal  with  those' 
areas  which  are  outside  the  miuiicipaUty,  because  you  see 
you  can  extend  the  municipality  to-morrow,  but  in  six 
months'  time  there  will  be  an  outer  zone  of  districts  where 
the  jerry-builder  congegates  and  puts  down  wretched 
buildings  which  he  calls  houses — how  can  you  control  the 
jerry-builder  ? — There  ought  to  be  no  part  of  a  densely 
populated  country  like  England  that  is  outside  the  domain 
of  a  competent  authority. 

6730.  Quite  so  ;  then  you  would  insist  upon  the  use  of 
bye-laws  ? — Everywhere. 

5731.  Of  such  a  character  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  build  houses  of  an  improper  character  ? — Certainly, 
and  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  construct  sets  of 
narrow  streets.  Some  narrow  streets  you  must  have 
unless  houses  are  to  be  unreasonably  dear  ;  and  Germany 
now  recognises  that  it  has  made  a  mistake  in  insisting  upon 
all  streets  in  the  new  parts  of  towns  being  too  wide.- 
But  no  narrow  street  ought  to  open  into  another  narrow 
street.  The  main  thoroughfare  ought  to  be  wide,  and  we 
ought  to  have  a  considerable  proportion  of  tree-planted 
f3treets  in  the  new  parts  of  the  town. 

5732.  That  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing? 
— That  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing,  and  if  every  part 
of  a  town  and  of  the  districts  surrounding  a  town  could  be 
under  the  control  of  a  competent  authority  a  new  order 
of  things  would  dawn.  We  should  no  longer  have  the 
semi-slums  erected  on  the  verge  of  our  towns  which  are  the 
despair  of  all  thoughtful  citizens  at  the  present  moment. 
Mr.  Austin  Taylor  quite  agreed  with  me.  He  said  that  the 
control  of  the  outskirts  is  what  we  have  to  fight  for  now. 

5733.  You  know  very  well,  and  I  know  too,  that  the 
corporation  of  Manchester  of  whom  we  have  spoken  has 
been  considerably  hindered  in  the  race  for  health,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  by  the  fact  that  the  districts  which  they 
have  incorporated  in  recent  years  have  been  built  under 
the  direction  of  authorities  which  have  misused  their 
position  ? — Yes. 

5734.  And  that  really  the  slum  property  which  they 
have  been  obliged  to  take  into  the  city  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  be  almost  worse  than  anything  in  the  worst  parts  of 
Manchester  ? — Yes. 

5735.  I  know  myself  that  they  have  suffered  severely  ? — 
That  is  the  case.  And  the  property  built  to  the  south  and 
the  north  of  Manchester  at  the  present  moment  is  much 
of  it  of  the  most  miserable  character,  although  one 
authority  in  Levenshulme  acts  with  great  intelligence. 
Until  the  powers  of  the  councils  of  the  large  towns  are 
increased,  and  until  the  districts  just  outside  the  towns 
are  brought  under  competent  authorities,  these  evils  must 
go  on. 

I  want  to  show  the  Committee  this,  which  is  a  general 
plan  of  Cologne,  Cologne  used  to  be  a  most  unwholesome 
town.     It  was  the  town  where  Coleridge  counted  "two 
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and  seventy  stenches,  all  well  defined,  and  several  stinks." 
Well,  it  has  felt  the  rapid  increase  of  urban  population 
with  the  rest  of  Germany.  It  has  gfrown  immensely 
since  1870.  Now  this  book  here  {producing  same)  gives 
a  view  of  the  building  regulations  of  the  town.  This 
is  the  old  part  of  the  town,  with  Deutz  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine.  The  streets  here  are  many  of  them 
extremely  narrow  ;  great  improvements  have  taken  place, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  in  break- 
ing through  the  blocks  of  buildings,  and  letting  in  the  air 
and  improving  the  pavement.  But  still  unless  the  whole 
of  Central  Cologne  is  to  be  pulled  down  conditions  very 
favourable  to  health  cannot  be  created  there.  But  the 
central  portion  has  become  the  business  part  of  the  town, 
and  it  is  deserted  at  night  just  as  a  large  part  of  the  City 
is  in  London.  Now  in  order  to  insure  that  the  air  from 
the  country  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  this  central  part  of 
Cologne,  and  that  the  new  districts  shall  be  wholesome, 
these  public  building  regulations  have  been  made.  I  will 
give  an  explanation  of  the  plan  and  of  the  building 
regulations,  translating  part  of  a  description  published 
by  the  municipal  government  of  Cologne  : — "  New  build- 
ing legulations  came  into  force  on  July  1st,  1901.  They 
established  the  so-called  'Zone'  or  District  building 
system,  by  which  all  the  building  sites  in  Coeln  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  as  is  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing plan.  The  First  Building  Class  includes  the  districts 
within  the  line  of  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sites  for  which  '  open  building,'  the 
Fourth  Class,  is  prescribed,  and  with  the  exception  also 
of  the  main  thoroughfares  in  the  suburbs  Nippes  and 
Ehrenfeld.  The  parts  of  the  town  which  are  in  this  First 
Hass  are  indicated  on  the  plan  by  blue  colouring.  The 
Second  Building  Class,  shown  on  the  plan  by  red  colour- 
ing, comprises  the  suburbs  of  more  urban  character, 
while  the  suburbs  of  more  rural  character  belong  to  the 
Third  Class.  On  the  plan  the  districts  included  in  the 
Third  Class  are  left  uncoloured.  The  parts  of  the  plan 
which  are  coloured  green  indicate  the  districts  which 
belong  to  the  Fourth  Class,  that  of  the  so-called  'Open' 
or  Villa  mode  of  building.  These  separate  building-classes 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  in  two  ways,  by  differ- 
ences in  the  number  of  storeys  and  in  the  height  of 
building  allowed  in  them,  and  by  differences  in  the  degree 
to  which  the  sites  may  be  covered  by  buildings. 

In  the  First  Class  buildings  may  have  four  storeys  and 
be  of  a  height  of  66.V  feet. 

In  the  Second  Class  buildings  may  have  three  storeys 
and  be  of  a  height  of  52J-  feet. 

In  the  Third  Class  two  storeys  and  a  height  of  38  feet 
aie  allowed. 

In  the  Fourth  Class  two  storeys  and  a  height  of  52|  feet 
are  allowed. 

In  the  First  Class  75  per  cent,  of  each  site,  or  80  per 
cent,  of  a  corner-site,  may  be  built  over. 

In  the  Second  Class, '1f  the  buildings  dd  not  exceed  a 
height  of  26  feet,  75  per  cent,  of  a  site  may  be  built  over; 
if  the  buildings  exceed  26  feet  in  height,  not  more  than 
65  per  cent,  of  the  site  may  be  built  over. 

In  the  Third  Class,  if  the  buildings  do  not  exceed  a 
height  of  20  feet,  65  per  cent,  of  the  site  may  be  built 
over.  If  the  buildings  are  more  than  20  feet  high,  not 
more  than  50  per  cent,  may  be  built  over. 

In  the  Fourth  Class  40  per  cent,  of  a  site,  and  50  per 
cent,  of  a  corner-site,  may  be  built  over. 

In  the  Fourth  Gass  each  building  must  be  at  least 
16^-  feet  from  the  boundary  of  the  adjo'ning  sites,  and  at 
least  33  feet  from  the  next  house. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  new  building  regulations 
consists  in  this,  that  they  take  account  of  the  peculiarities 
of  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  that  they  fix  the  mode  of 
building  even  for  those  plots  of  ground  on  which  military 
rules  do  not  at  present  allow  any  buildings  to  he  erected, 
so  that,  when  the  prohibition  is  removed,  it  will  be 
known  at  once  what  kind  of  building  is  allowed,  and  thus 
a  disorderly  use  of  the  ground  is  made  impossible. 
Further — and  this  is  to  be  welcomed  both  from  the 
hygienic  and  from  the  jesthetic  point  of  view— a  large 
area  is  reserved  for  *  open  '  or  villa  building,  so  that 
when,  in  the,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  distant  future,  the 
circle  of  fortifications  which  at  present  checks  the 
development  of  Coeln  is  removed,  there  will  be  round 
that  part  of  the  town  which  now  lies  within  the  Walls  a 
broad  band  of  villas,  branches  from  which  will  extend  on 
the  south  to  the  South  Park  and  the  ^'iUa  Cblony  of 


Marienburg,  on  the  W^est  to  the  Town-Wood,  and  on  the 

north  to  the  Flora  District."  Horsfa 

This   arrangement  allows   fresh  air  to  get  into  the   

centre  of  these  large  towns.  This  arrangement  allows 
fresh  air  to  come  through  an  openly  built  country 
to  the  old  town  in  all  directions,  and  however 
much  Cologne  increases  in  size  there  will  always 
be  this  district  with  wide  streets,  many  of  them 
planted  with  trees  where  it  will  be  always  pleasant  for  the 
poorest  people  as  well  as  the  richest  people  to  take  exercise. 
Cologne  can  never  be  ruined  now.  It  may  increase  ten- 
fold in  size,  and  the  people  of  the  poorest  districts  will 
always  have  a  substitiite  for  the  country,  if  they  have  not 
the  country  itself.  Other  towns  in  Germany  have  adopted 
the  same  plan,  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  Magdeburg  have 
adopted,  and  all  other  to'mis  are  adopting,  this  system 
of  what  is  called  building  zones  or  building  districts. 

5736.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  But  those  towns  are  not  so  close 
together  as  Manchester,  which  has  towns  a  little  way  off  ? — 
The  town  council  of  Manchester  should  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  compulsory  joining  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  so  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  both  of  the  two  towns  that  this  would  be 
granted,  and  then  they  could  be  treated  as  this  densely 
built  district  of  Cologne  is  treated,  and  then  building 
regulations  would  be  made  to  ensure  that  as  far  as  possible 
this  large  central  district  should  be  reached  by  fresh  air 
always  coming  from  the  country.  But  in  Manchester  the 
town  council  has  so  little  prevision  that,  when  they  had  a 
sjilendid  tract  of  country  to  the  west  of  the  town,  the 
Trafford  Park  estate,  from  which  the  prevailing  winds 
blow,  offered  to  them,  they  were  not  prepared  for 
it,  and  it  was  snapped  up  by  a  speculator.  It  is  a 
perfect  gold  mine.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  and  it  has  now  a  great  part  of  it  covered  by 
new  houses  and  new  large  manufactories,  and  it  would 
have  been  invaluable,  partly  for  increasing  the  vs  calth  of  the 
town  and  j^artly  for  keeping  an  open  space,  to  allow  the 
west  wind  to  come  in  to  Manchester. 

5737-8.  Is  there  no  part  of  Trafford  Park  available  ? — It 
is  all  in  the  possession  of  a  building  company,  it  depends 
upon  their  enlightenment.  The  corporation  afterwards 
had  to  buy  at  a  high  price  a  large  tract  to  the 
north  of  Manchester,  a  quarter  from  which  the  wind  very 
rarely  blows.  That  is  the  building  plan  for  Cologne. 
Here  are  the  building  regulations  for  the  suburbs  of  Berlin. 
All  this  has  been  planned  out  years  beforehand.  Here  you 
have  regulations  as  to  the  pioportion  of  sites  that  may  be 
covered,  which  affect  land  as  far  as  seventeen  miles  from 
the  centre  of  Berlin.  Here  too  they  have  taken  into 
account  the  quarters  from  which  the  wind  habitually 
blows,  and  they  have  reserved  more  districts  for  open 
building  cn  those  sides  than  on  others.  Those  are  with 
reference  to  Berhn.  Then  we  have  building  regulations 
for  Magdeburg,  where  exactly  the  same  system  prevails. 
The^e  colours  indicate  the  districts  in  which  different 
amounts  of  sites  may  be  covered  and  different  heights  of 
buildings  may  be  erected.  The  building  regulations  con- 
fine manufactories  to  specified  districts.  For  tlie  purpose 
of  showing  that  a  town,  the  growth  of  which  is  regulated 
by  a  carefully  prepared  building-plan,  secures  wholesome 
environment  for  workmen's  dwellings  which  are  in  the 
town  and  not  in  the  suburbs,  I  submit  a  copy  of  part  of 
the  official  plan  of  Frankfurt  am  Main.  The  plan  shows 
the  position  of  three  new  blocks  of  workmen's  dwclhnga 
in  the  new  north-eastern  portion  of  the  town.  These 
dwellings  have  not  better  surroundings  than  have  most 
other  workmen's  houses  in  the  new  parts  of  Frankfurt 
and  other  large  German  towns.  It  will  be  seen  that  th& 
great  width  of  the  principal  streets  and  the  proximity  of 
the  broad  tree-planted  Rothschild  Allee  and  Guenthers- 
burg  Allee,  with  the  shrubbery  at  their  intersection,  make 
it  easy  for  the  tenants  of  the  workmen's  houses  to  reach 
in  a  few  minutes  places  where  they  can  enjoy  abundant 
light  and  fresh  air,  and  either  exercise  or  rest.  Their 
dwellings,  therefore,  are  incomparably  supei'ior,  in 
respect  of  pleasantness  and  wholesomeness  of  suiTOund- 
ings,  to  any  nsw  dwellings  which  exist  in  Manchester  or 
any  other  large  English  town.  The  width  of  Burg 
Strasse  is  a  little  over  18  yards,  and  that  of  the 
Guenthersburg  Allee  is  80  yards.  Frankfurt,  with 
289,000  inhabitants,  has  57  tree-planted  streets,  the 
length  of  which  is  20  miles.  The  task  of  its  Town  Coun- 
cil in  improving  its  housing  system  and  in  laying  out  the 
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new  parts  of  the  town  with  streets  of  adequate  width, 
Horsjall.    ^"^^  with  an  adequate  supply  of  open  spaces,  has  Veen 

 much  facilitated  by  the  town's  possession  of  land.  It 

owns  16^  square  miles  of  land,  while  Manchester,  with 
nearlytwice  as  large  a  population,  has  only  a  Uttle  more 
than  1^  square  miles,  all  of  it  in  public  parks. 

5739.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  You  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  applying  the  rules  to  Sheffield  and  right  across  England 
from  Sheffield  to  Burnley,  that  part  seems  to  be  one  town 
as  you  pass  through  it  in  the  train  ? — Yes,  but  when  you 
look  carefully  at  it  there  is  a  good  deal  of  open  space. 

5740.  Well,  there  is  a  certain  amount  ? — It  would  be  a 
great  thing  to  preserve  a  proportion  of  that  and  to  ob- 
tain wide  tree -planted  streets,  and  to  bring  into  the 
mind  of  the  inhabitants  the  fact  that  their  districts  could 
be  kept  pleasant  and  wholesome.  They  have  not  a  notion 
that  the  central  authority  can  possibly  do  things  of  this 
kind  ;  but  in  a  German  town  everybody  knows  that  he  has 
to  submit  to  these  restrictions  and  that  he  will  get  the 
advantage  of  it.  I  wish  now  to  offer  evidence  which 
seems  to  me  of  some  importance.  I  brought  this  book, 
"  Eigenes  Heim,"  by  E.  Pfeifier,  to  show  how  the  existence 
of  those  regulations  as  to  the  width  of  streets  and  the  height 
to  which  buildings  might  be  carried,  and  the  proportion  of 
sites  that  may  be  covered,  affects  the  private  builder  or  the 
building  association.  This  is  a  very  useful  book,  which 
was  given  to  me  by  a  member  of  a  building  society  in 
Stuttgart.  They  have  built  a  large  number  of  houses 
outside  Stuttgart.  They  bought  their  land,  and  as 
a  building  plan  did  not  yet  exist  for  that  side  of  Stutt- 
gart, they  could  not  do  anything  immediately.  They  had 
to  go  to  the  special  office  connected  with  the  Stuttgart 
Corporation  and  say,  "  Now  we  want  to  build,  will  you  pre- 
pare a  building  plan  for  our  district  ?  "  Their  request  was 
at  once  comphed  with,  and  streets  were  marked  out. 
They  rather  grumbled  at  first,  b.  cau  e  the  plan  showed 
that  they  must  make  this  very  wide  street  with  a  double 
row  of  trees,  and  that  they  must  have  a  similar  street  going 
from  it  at  right  angles,  which  must  also  be  planted  with 
trees,  and  they  said,  "  It  is  very  hard  to  give  up  so  much  of 
our  land  and  go  to  all  this  expense."  But  they  built  all 
these  houses  and  then  they  found  it  was  an  immense 
advantage  to  them  to  have  these  wide  streets.  It  has 
made  the  whole  of  their  Uttle  colony  far  more  attractive. 

5741.  {Chairman.)  You  attach  great  importance  to  the 
trees  ? — I  attach  immense  importance  to  the  trees.  1 
know  no  one  fact  that  is  having  a  worse  influence  on  family 
life  in  Manchester  and  Salford  than  this  fact,  that  for 
the  majority  there  are  no  places  where  a  decent  working 
man  can  go  -nith  his  wife  and  children  on  a  summer  evening 
to  take  the  air,  and  to  watch  the  children  play.  Family 
life  is  stamped  out  in  Manchester  and  Salford  by  the  im- 
possibility of  parents  and  children  enjoying  themselves 
together.  But  these  street  plans  provide  that  possibility, 
and  in  Berlin  and  in  the  biggest  towns  in  Germany  I  have 
hunted  in  vain  for  any  part  of  the  town  where  it  is  not 
possible  by  a  few  minutes  walk  for  a  family  to  all  go  together 
to  some  pleasant  tree  planted  street.  A  tree  planted  street 
seems  an  emblem  of  civilisation  and  intelligence,  and  the 
absence  of  it  an  index  of  the  contrary  qualities.  In  this 
Stuttgart  colony  there  is  a  very  low  death-rate.  The  people 
are  very  happy  in  their  houses — they  are  not  very  beautiful 
— and  a  great  many  houses  are  sold  to  the  tenants,  and  the 
^whole  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  I  am  perfectly  certain 
-that  all  over  England  there  are  people  who  would  be 
delighted  to  share  in  similar  work  if  they  had  a  similar 
security  for  the  environment  of  those  houses.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  clearer  duty  for  people  like  myself  than  to 
take  part  in  the  building  of  wholesome  houses,  but  I  will 
not  do  it — I  cannot  do  it — because  there  is  no  protection 

■:for  the  envu'onment.  May  I  pass  on  to  the  last  subject 
that  I  need  trouble  the  Committee  about.  I  want 
English  citizens  to  be  prepared  at  school  for  co- 
operating with  the  town  council.  At  present  nothing  can 
be  done  beecause  the  town  council  have  hot  large  enough 
views,  but  if  they  had  large  enough  views  they  would  have 
-the  dead  weight  of  ignorance  of  the  citizens  to  resist  them. 
AU  that  I  have  said  so  far  tends  to  show  that  we  are  a  stupid 
;and  almost  effete  people  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  and 
yet  no  mistake  could  be  greater.  We  have  excellent 
jnaterial  in  Manchester,  it  only  wants  organising  and  pre- 
paring. I  brought  this  formidable  looking  parcel  just  to 
show  what  good  work  Manchester  children  can  do.  W^e 


have  in  Manchester,  in  connection  with  the  University,  a 
practising  school  for  the  students  in  the  Day  Training 
College,  the  Women's  Day  Training  College.  We  manage 
it  on  utterly  un-English  principles.  We  show  our 
belief  that  work  can  be  done  only  by  people  who  know  how 
to  do  the  work,  and  so  we  have  had  the  curriculum  of  our 
school  prepared  and  all  our  school  methods  devised  by  the 
mistress  of  method,  and  the  school  is  controlled  by  her 
and  a  committee,  which  includes  Professor  Sadler  and 
several  other  Professors  of  Owen's  College.  Our  curri- 
culum, I  venture  to  s&y,  is  the  best  curriculum  which 
is  in  use  in  any  elementary  school  in  England.  It  is 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  children  an  organic 
body  of  knowledge,  a  body  of  knowledge  of  which  each 
part  is  closely  connected  with  the  rest.  Geography  and 
history  are  taught  in  connection  with  each  other.  The 
school  songs  have  relation  to  the  other  subjects.  The 
children  receive  very  careful  physical  training. 

5742.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  give  them  two  hours  a 
week  ? — About  three  hours  and  a  half  ;  physical  exercises 
(drill)  two  hours  a  week,  and  organised  games  about 
twenty  mirutes  daily,  more  than  twenty  minutes  in  fine 
weather.  The  children  are  kept  a  great  deal  out  in  the 
open  air.  We  have  school  journeys  in  the  summer.  Our 
school  is  really  managed  as  a  school  of  full  health,  of  life. 

5743.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  It  is  all  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Code,  is  it  not  ? — No.  We  have  kept  it  quite 
independent  of  the  Education  Authority. 

5744.  You  get  no  grants  ? — We  have  no  grants.  The 
deficit  is  paid  by  private  subscription. 

5745.  {Mr.  Slruthers.)  Do  you  charge  fees  ? — We 
charge  Is.  a  week,  and  we  get  children  of  the  social  stand- 
ing of  those  families  who  send  their  children  to  the  Board 
schools  and  Church  schools. 

6746.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  The  parents  of  your  children 
prefer  to  pay  Is.  a  week  to  you  rather  than  go  to  the 
Board  school  ? — Certainly  they  do. 

5747.  That  rather  does  away  with  the  ideas  of  its 
being  an  elementary  school  ? — We  do  not  wish  to  get 
grants  at  present  at  the  cost  of  freedom  of  action. 

5748.  Your  school  is  rather  a  type  of  what  you  con- 
sider ought  to  be  ? — Certainly.  We  have  children  of 
the  Board  school  class  and  of  the  elementary  school  age. 
The  work  that  is  done  in  our  school  could  be  done  in 
any  board  school  or  in  any  Church  school  if  the  managers 
had  sufficient  freedom  of  action  and  had  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  education  and  only  trained  teachers. 

5749.  {Chairman.)  You  think  that  yours  is  a  type  to 
which  they  ought  to  conform  ?— Yes. 

5750.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Have  you  got  the  time  table  ? — No, 
but  I  will  send  the  Committee  the  plan  of  studies. 

5751.  The  shilUng  a  week  puts  it  above  the  category 
of  elementary  schools  ? — Certainly. 

5752.  That  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  model  ? — Except 
that  we  could  just  as  well  do  the  work  without  charging 
the  shilUng.  We  had  a  discussion  in  the  Committee  as  to 
what  we  should  charge.  Most  of  us  were  in  favour  of  the 
charges  made  by  some  of  the  Board  schools  in  Manchester 
when  our  school  was  opened.  But  the  mistress  of  method 
gave  us  reasons  why  she  would  rather  have  a  shilling 
charged,  and,  on  our  general  system  of  deferring  to  com- 
petent people,  we  gave  way  on  that  point.  But  I  assure  you 
that  the  character  of  the  school  is  in  no  degree  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  fee  we  charge.  We  do  get  just  the  children 
that  would  go  to  the  Board  school  but  for  the  existence  of 
ours.  Now  one  of  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  school 
is  that  the  children  attend  in  the  most  admirable  way. 

5753.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  What  is  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance ? — We  have  some  delicate  children  who  cannot  go  to 
larger  schools  and  who  keep  down  the  average  attendance. 
It  is  over  90  per  cent,  in  fine  weather.  The  children 
really  dread  the  hoHdays,  they  are  so  happy  in  their  work. 
One  mother  told  us  that  she  really  thought  that  she 
would  have  to  hve  in  the  same  street  because  her  Uttle 
girl  insists  upon  being  brought  to  the  school  in  all  weathers. 
Several  famiUes  have  come  to  Uve  here  in  order  that 
their  children  may  attend.  The  teachers  are  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  what  will  appear  wholly  incredible  to  the 
Committee,  so  are  the  managers ;  and  many  parents  are 
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much  interested.  We  are  all  proud  of  the  place,  and  we  all 
rejoice  in  the  work.  When  visitors,  like  Arclideacon  Wilson, 
come  to  visit  us  they  do  not  believe  the  drawings  have  been 
made  by  the  children,  not  from  models,  but  out  of  their 
own  heads.  These  are  calendars  made  by  some  of  the 
children,  as  records  of  nature  study.  These  children  have 
been  taught  brush  work  for  one  and  a  half  years,  having 
only  a  Uttle  time  every  week  given  to  the  subject.  A 
girl  made  this  drawing  from  what  she  had  learnt  about 
clover  in  the  school.  Many  of  our  children  know  nothing 
of  plants  when  they  come  to  the  school. 

5754.  (Chairman.)  What  age  are  the  children  who  do 
these  drawings  ? — These  children  were  between  twelve 
and  thirteen. 

5755.  [Mr.  Struthers.)  Did  you  happen  to  see  the  draw- 
ings at  the  study  of  nature  exhibition  ? — Yes. 

5756.  Did  you  see  a  sst  of  dravnngs  by  children  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  which  might  fairly  be  compared  with 
those"lhat  you  are  exhibiting  ? — I  do  not  remember  them 
now.  Here  are  drawings  done  by  slum  children  in  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  these  are  done  in  a  village  school  in  Cheshire. 
I  saw  the  whole  of  that  done  by  a  child  in  the  school. 
Those  are  all  done  by  children,  many  of  them  the  children 
of  costermongers  in  Bermondsey,  attending  a  large  Board 
school.  All  the  work  is  admirable  for  children  of  that  age. 
Some  of  them  were  done  by  children  at  eleven. 

5757.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  are  developing  the  sense  of 
sight  in  doing  these  things  ? — Yes.  The  child's  whole 
nature. 

5758.  It  is  just  such  children  as  these  who  tecome 
drunkards  in  Manchester  ? 

5759.  (.Mr.  Struthers.)  I  do  not  follow  you  ?— Children 
of  this  class  and  with  those  capacities  have  hitherto  often 
become  drinkers,  and  the  difference  is  entirely  one  of 
training. 

5760.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  thnt  because 
they  have  excitable  brains  that  they  become  drinkers  ? — 
No.  But  because  the  healthy  tasks  and  habits  given  to 
children  in  this  school  have  not  been  given  to  the  past 
generation,  Manchester  is  filled  to  so  large  an  extent  with 
drunkards.  What  we  have  to  explain  is  not  that  there 
is  physical  deterioration  and  moral  deterioration,  but 
that  there  is  so  little  of  it,  and  you  can  only  account  for 
that  by  the  very  good  quality  of  the  race — how  it  has 
resisted  its  environment. 

5761.  (Chairman  )  Under  the  operation,  I  suppose, 
of  counteracting  influences  ? — Yes. 

5762-4.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  spread 
of  this  kind  of  workers  would  tend  to  decrease  the  drunkards 
in  the  next  generation  ? — Yes. 

5765.  What  is  the  connection  between  doing  this  kind 
of  school  work  and  preventing  children  from  becoming 
drunkards  in  their  after  life.  What  is  the  intermediate 
step  ?  —  The  intermediate  step  is  this,  that  these 
children  are  being  prepared  for  using  every  opportunity 
they  can  get  of  going  into  the  country,  of  going  to  the 
museums,  picture  galleries,  and  of  reading  wholesome 
books  ;  of  living  on  the  better  side  of  civiUsation  m  Man- 
chester. Most  of  our  drunkards  have  been  carefully  pre- 
vented by  the  absence  of  all  decent  training  from  living  on 
that  better  side  of  civilisation,  having  been  forced  into 
the  public-houses  because  they  had  no  tastes  to  lead  them 
anywhere  else. 

5766.  (Chairman.)  It  is  a  mere  awakening  of  their 
better  instincts  ? — Yes. 

5767.  When  you  have  a  high  state  of  civilisation  you 
must  prepare  people  to  resist  the  innumerable  increased 
temptations  that  that  increased  civilisation  brings  with 
it  by  training  them  to  use  the  better  side  of  civihsation. 

5768.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  We  are  doing  that  now,  you 
think  ? — So  far  as  schools  are  working  on  those  lines  ;  but 
so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned  where  little  children 
are  forced  into  habits  of  inattention  by  badly  trained 
teachers  teaching  them  arithmetic  when  they  ought  to 
be  taught  kindergarten  work,  and  having  their  senses 
dulled  in  that  way,  there  we  are  only  training  children 
for  the  public -houses. 

5769.  (Chairman.)  Are  not  you  unduly  despairing  of 
the  existing  system  ?— If  I  was  trying  to  represent  the 
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whole  system  I  should  be  misrepresenting  it,  but  I  was  Mr. 
taking  the  weak  parts,  and  that  there  should  be  so  many  Horsfall. 
weak  parts  shows  how  faulty  the  whole  system  is.   — 

5770.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  And  the  better  system,  how 
could  the  system  be  apphed  'i — But  you  must  remember 
that  the  excellence  of  this  particular  school  that  I  am 
speaking  of  comes  not  from  anything  in  the  EngHsh  system, 
but  from  Miss  Dodd's  having  gone  abroad  for  her  ideal. 

5771.  Do  you  happen  to  have  visited  many  of  the  other 
Board  schools  ? — Yes  ;  and  some  excellent  work  is  being 
done. 

5772.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  done  in  the  other 
schools  is  inferior  to  what  is  being  done  in  this  school  ? — 
Yes.  Such  good  work  can  only  be  done  in  schools  in 
which  all  the  teachers  are  trained,  in  which  the  classes 
are  small,  and  in  which  the  curriculum  is  prepared  by 
teachers  of  great  experience. 

5773.  Do  you  know  them  so  intimately  as  to  definitely 
compare  them  ? — I  do  know  them  sufficiently. 

5774.  Have  you  got  here  one  of  the  better  class  schools 
who  have  done  drawings  to  compare  them  ? — I  have  seen 
them  in  exhibitions,  and  we  are  very  closely  in  touch  with 
the  whole  school  system  hy  this  fact  that  our  art  museum 
lends  collections  of  pictures  to  a  great  part  of  the  schools 
in  Manchester,  and  I  come  in  contact  with  the  people  who 
know  most  about  these  things.  But  I  must  not  be  mis- 
understood. Most  admirable  work  is  being  done  in  the 
Board  school  system — in  provided  schools  now,  and  very 
good  work  is  being  done  in  some  of  the  Denominational 
schools  ;  but  execrable  work  is  being  done  in  a  great  many 
of  the  Denominational  schools,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
small  Board  schools  not  in  Manchester. 

5775.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  They  have  all  equal  chances  ; 
thej'  are  all  under  the  same  Code  and  the  same  authorities  ? 
—Yes. 

5776.  (Chairman.)  It  is  the  fault  of  the  administra- 
tion rather  than  the  system  you  think  '? — A  system  which 
makes  bad  administration  certain  in  many  places  is  not 
good. 

5777.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  I  did  not  know  whether  you  were 
attacking  the  present  system  of  education,  or  whether 
it  was  the  way  in  which  the  people  administer  that  system. 
You  admit  certain  results  in  certain  schools,  and  if  that 
is  done  in  one,  why  not  in  all  ? — Because  Manchester  is  a 
large  and  a  wealthy  town,  and  it  has  had  the  choice  of 
members  of  the  School  Board  from  a  very  large  number 
of  people.  The  system  made  it,  therefore,  possible  in 
large  towns  to  have  tolerably  good  schools  ;  but  the 
system  has  also  involved  the  formation  of  Boards  in 
very  small  districts  where  there  were  really  not  competent 
people. 

5778.  That  has  gone  now  ?— Yes  ;  but  I  have  to  report 
upon  the  results  of  the  past  order  of  things.  The  new  order 
of  things  will  give  better  results. 

5779.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  There  are  two  things  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  question  of  the  administration  of  schools, 
and  the  Code  which  regulates,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  lines 
on  which  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  those  schools.  The 
mere  fact  that  some  schools  do  admirable  work  under  tie 
Code  shows  that  the  Code  system  is  not  in  itself  necessarily 
a  bad  system  ?— You  will  remember  that  I  distinctly 
denied  that  any  Board  school  is  doing  such  good  work  as 
the  practising  school. 

5780.  t  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  you  had  made  such 
an  investigation  into  the  comparative  merits  as  to  justify 
you  in  giving  such  an  opinion  ? — Well,  I  know  enough 
about  the  whole  school  system  in  Manchester  to  know 
the  exceptionally  good  schools,  and  I  have  made  inquiries 
from  people  who  know  the  schools  better  than  I  do,  and 
their  opinion  is  that  there  is  not  any  school  in  Manchester 
that  has  a  curriculum  in  which  the  different  subjects  are 
so  closely  connected  as  they  are  in  our  own  school. 

5781.  Have  you  ever  invited  the  inspector  of  schools 
oi  the  district  to  inspect  the  school,  and  compare  it  with 
the  other  schools?— Mr.  Scott  Coward,  who  is  the  Inspector 
of  Training  Colleges,  speaks  very  highly  of  our  school,  and 
says  all  the  work  done  in  the  training  college  is  amongst 
the  best  in  England. 
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Mr.  5782.  Meaning  that  there  are  others  which  may  stand 

HorsfaU.  very  much  on  the  same  plane  ? — Well,  that  is  the  opinion 
^   of  the  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges. 

5783.  I  was  thinking  of  the  inspector  for  the  district, 
has  he  been  invited  to  inspect  the  school  ?  Have  you  ever 
had  any  independent  inspector  ? — We  have  had  Professor 
Sadler. 

5784.  But  he  is  personally  interested  in  the  school  ? — 
He  is  one  of  the  Committee,  but  he  does  not  take  so  ab- 
sorbing an  interest  or  so  large  a  part  in  it  for  it  to  be  pos- 
sible to  be  a  question  of  personal  pride  with  him.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  unique  in  his  experience  of  EngUsh  schools. 

5785.  But  you  have  no  independent  inspection  by  any 
outside  authority  except  members  of  the  Committee  ? — 
Tlie  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,  Mr.  Scott  Coward,  has 
seen  the  school  and  notice  of  it  appears  in  his  report. 

5786.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  know  I  go  about  the  country 
in  my  capacity  as  Inspector  of  Physical  Training,  and  I 
take  great  interest  in  this  drawing,  and  in  nearly  all  the 
schools  I  have  been  to,  I  have  seen  scores  of  schools  where 
they  do  tilings  of  this  description,  and  just  the  same  sort 
of  thing  all  over  the  country  ? — But  have  you  met  with 
work  so  good  ? 

5787.  Oh,  quite  ? — I  do  not  at  all  say  that  work  as 
good  as  the  drawings  is  not  done  in  scores  of  schools, 

5788.  [Mr.  Struthers.)  You  are  not  familiar  with  the 
education  that  has  been  going  on  in  recent  years  so  as  to 
be  able  to  compare  the  system  now  with  what  it  used 
to  be — it  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  ? — Well,  I 
should  not  like  to  say.  I  have  a  lot  of  letters  about  the 
food  of  the  people  in  Manchester  from  Miss  Hobbs  and 
from  members  of  the  Ladies'  Health  Society. 

5789.  (Chairman.)  We  shall  have  Dr.  Niven  here  who 
will  be  able  to  give  us  information  upon  that  point  ? — I 
doubt  whether  Dr.  Niven  knows  as  much  as  these  laches 
do. 

5790.  We  shall  also  have  the  representatives  of  the 
Manchester  Ladies'  Health  Society,  too  ? — Very  well.  I 
have  not  spoken  about  one  thing  and  that  is  the  misuse  of 
Sunday  in  our  large  towns.  Here  we  have  a  state  of 
tilings  in  which  the  great  majority  of  people  are  absolutely 
separated  from  religious  orga-nisations.  The  Bishop  of 
London  says  that  in  the  east  end  of  London  perhaps  one 
family  in  iOO  is  now  directly  connected  with  a  religious 
organisation.  In  Manchester  a  large  proportion  has  also 
severed  itself,  and  yet  we  go  on  arranging  the  use  of 
Sunday  as  if  the  mass  of  the  people  went  to  places  of 
worship,  and  as  if  the  opening  of  any  place  of  recreation 
would  take  them  away  from  rehgious  duties.  I  want  to 
urge  that  places  where  wholesome  physical  exercises  can 
be  got  should  be  open  on  Simday  afternoon.  That 
the  play-grounds  should  be  opened  and  that  attendants 
should  be  there,  and  that  boys  should  be  encouraged  to 
drill  and  go  to  rifle  ranges  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Remem- 
besi-  that  we  have  for  generations  opened  only  the  places 
where  people  could  diink  on  Simday  afternoons  ;  that  we 
have  compelled  those  who  do  not  go  to  church  to  look 
for  recreation  only  to  places  where  drink  is  sold,  and  we 
wonder  that  drink  is  the  chief  amusement  of  the  E  iglish 
people.  Has  not  the  time  come  when  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reverse  that,  and  to  open  on  Sunday  afternoon 
the  places  where  recreation  that  is  conducive  to  good 
physical  and  mental  and  moral  health  can  be  obtained. 

5791.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  Sunday  music  now,  have 
you  not  ? — Where  can  boys  get  physical  exercise  ? 
Boys  do  not  care  for  music,  but  they  do  care  for  exercising 
their  arms  and  legs. 

5792.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  have  got  to  reckon  with 
the  Nonconformist  conscience,  you  know  ? — We  have  to 
reckon  with  a  great  deal  of  Conformist  and  Noncon- 
formist prejudice. 

5793.  There  is  still  a  spirit  of  puritanism  about  ? — I 
think  that  it  is  more  inertia  than  anything  else.  They 


think  the  system  has  gone  on  in  the  past,  and  they  do  not 
recognise  that  there  is  reason  for  altering  it. 

5794.  (Chairman.)  You  think  it  is  a  subject  for  con- 
sideration what  should  be  done  in  that  direction  ? — Yes. 

5795.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Do  you  think  that  it  would  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  race  ? — I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  you  cannot  divide  life  into  com- 
partments. You  cannot  divide  people's  Hves  into  Sunday 
feehngs  and  week-day  feelings.  What  they  learn  to  like 
to  do  on  Sunday  afternoons  they  would  like  to  do  other 
days. 

5796.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
industrial  schools  ?^ — I  have  been  to  the  industrial  school 
at  Ardwick. 

5797.  Do  you  think  their  curriculum  a  good  one  from 
what  you  have  seen  of  it  or  their  general  system  ? — I  have 
never  been  so  deeply  impressed  by  any  set  of  facts  that 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  one  day  as  I  was  by  what  I 
saw  at  the  Ardwick  School.  I  thought  that  considering 
what  I  knew  of  the  homes  that  these  boys  came  from  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  had  been  sent  to  school, 
and  what  they  had  become,  that  we  had  there  the  solution 
of  a  great  many  of  the  questions  respecting  the  training  of 
all  children.  The  change  from  the  physical  condition  in 
which  those  poor  boys  reached  the  school  to  their  robust 
and  healthy  and  cheerful  appearance  when  I  saw  them 
seemed  to  me  to  be  little  less  than  the  result  of  a  miracle. 
I  saw  the  boys  drilled  ;  I  saw  them  doing  gymnastic 
exercises  ;  I  went  through  their  workshops  and  I  spent  a 
great  part  of  the  afternoon  with  them,  and  I  thought  that 
in  the  management  of  our  schools  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  from  the  industrial  school. 

5798.  You  think  this  curriculum  would  specially  suit 
the  children  in  slum  quarters  in  big  towns  ? — Certainly. 

5799.  And  so  the  extension  of  the  system  in  the  direction 
of  day  schools  of  the  same  sort  would  be  an  advantage  ? — 
A  very  great  advantage. 

5800.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  You  have  given  us  a  lot  of  valu- 
able information  about  the  state  of  things  in  Germany  in 
respect  of  various  points.  Would  you  mind  putting  in 
some  of  the  documents  on  which  you  base  your  opinion  ? 
— Should  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  book  on  the  Building 
Society  at  Stuttgart  ? 

5801.  Yes,  and  any  book  describing  the.  Eberfeld 
system  and  about  the  new  schools  in  Germany  where  they 
are  all  provided  with  shower  baths  and  so  on,  the  j:recis  of 
the  facts  on  which  those  paragraphs  are  based  ? — I  think 
what  would  be  most  useful  to  the  Committee  would  be  a 
copy  of  the  volume  of  the  Report  on  the  housing  of  Man- 
chester that  T  have  myself  prepared,  Ln  which  I  give  an 
account  of  the  best  work  in  cormection  with  housing,  and' 
the  improvement  of  the  environment  of  the  people  in 
Germany  that  I  have  heard  of.  In  that  volume  I  give,  for 
instance,  an  account  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
schools  in  Breslau,  where  in  spite  of  there  being  423,000 
inhabitants  they  teach  over  500  gardening  in  the  to-rni. 
where  they  are  giving  shower  baths  in  all  the  new  schools, 

5802.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  say  you  do  not  like  to  see 
those  public-houses  open  on  a  Sunday  and  all  the  other 
places  closed.  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  beer- 
houses on  week  days  ? — I  think  we  have  far  too  many 
beer-houses.  The  number  of  places  where  drink  is  sold  is 
so  great  that  the  police  cannot  adequately  supervise  them. 
I  think  that  the  right  policy  is  to  very  greatly  diminish 
the  number  of  the  public-houses  ;  to  insist  upon  things 
besides  intoxicating  things  being  sold  there. 

5803.  On  the  same  principle  as  Lord  Grey's  Public- 
House  Trust  ?— Yes. 

5804.  Is  that  what  you  would  suggest  in  place  of  the 
public-houses  ? — I  should  suggest  Lord  Grey's  public- 
houses. 

5805.  (Chairman.)  With  a  restaurant  ? — Yes. 
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5806.  {3Ir.  Legge.)  Will  you  say  precisely  what  your 
official  position  is  ? — I  have  bepn  Medical  Inspector  of 
Factories  and  Workshops  since  June,  1898. 

5807.  Had  you  any  previous  official  experience  ? — I 
was  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis — 
the  second  Commission. 

.5808.  What  are  your  duties  ? — To  conduct  special 
and  general  inquiries  into  questions  of  health  ;  to  exer- 
cise a  general  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  Certifying 
Factory  Surgeons,  particularly  in  regard  to  those  industries 
where  they  have  duties  under  special  rules  or  regulations 
for  dangerous  processes  ;  and  the  principal  work  is  to 
receive  and  take  action  on  all  cases  of  anthrax,  or  of 
poisoning  by  lead,  phosphorous,  arsenic,  or  mercury, 
received  from  medical  practitioners  under  Section  7.3  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901.  I  have  also  to 
advise  the  staff  of  the  Factory  branch  generally  on  medical 
questions  affecting  the  factory  administration. 

5809.  WTiich  of  those  various  medical  duties  takes  up 
most  of  your  time  ? — The  investigation  of  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  lead  principally,  questions  of  ventilation,  and  the 
removal  of  dust  by  fans. 

5810.  So  that  the  major  part  of  your  time  is  taken  up 
by  investigating  the  health  conditions  of  certain  trades 
scheduled  as  specially  dangerous  ? — Quite  so. 

5811.  And  they  really  have  not  any  great  bearing  upon 
the  health  conditions  of  the  population  at  large  ? — No. 
All  the  persons  who  get  affected  in  that  way  undergo 
deterioration  of  health.' 

5812.  Yes ;  and  so  in  that  way  affect  the  general  popula- 
tion ? — But  I  have  not  had  time  to  conduct  inquiries  into 
the  physical  condition  of  general  workers. 

581.3.  Can  you  set  out  what  statistical  information 
your  Department  think  has  any  bearing  upon  the  health 
of  the  population  ? — The  chief  inspector  issues  an  annual 
report  which  contains  the  tables  supplied  by  the  certifying 
surgeons,  or  rather,  information  supplied  by  the  certifying 
surgeons  as  to  the  degree  of  injury  from  accident ;  tlie 
examination  of  the  children  and  young  persons,  as  the  case 
may  be,  seen  by  the  certifying  surgeons  before  they  are 
admitted  into  the  factory,  and  the  number  that  they  reject. 

5814.  Then  you  issue  certain  tables  to  the  Labour 
Gazette  ? — Yes,  only  of  the  cases  of  industrial  poisonins. 

5815.  Then  I  suppose  from  time  to  time  members  of  the 
staff  of  inspectors  make  special  inquiries  of  a  statistical 
kind.  We  had  one  of  the  inspectors  lately  before  us  from 
Newcastle  ?— He  made  an  inquiry  into  dock  accidents,  I 
think. 

5816.  And  also  into  children  at  Dundee  ? — That  was 
purely  on  his  own  initiative. 

5817.  But  some  of  the  lady  inspectors  have  made  sjjecial 
inquiries,  have  they  not  ?— They  have  made  general 
inquiries,  but  no  collection  of  physical  data  as  to  health. 

5818.  Then  perhaps  you  will  give  a  summary  of  what 
information  you  are  aware  of  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad  ? — Yes,  this  is  the  memorandum  : — On  pages 
thirteen  and  fourteen  of  Parliamentary  return  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  each  Factory 
Inspector,  dated  11th  May,  1836,  are  given  the  heights  of 
1.409  children  and  young  persons  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  eighteen.  In  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill  to  regulate  the  labour  of  children 
in  mills  and  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1831  to  1832, 
are  many  references  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
workers,  but  I  can  find  no  general  statistics.  On  pages 
336  and  337  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector 
Of  Factories  for  1900,  Mr.  Wilson,  Inspector  of  Factories, 
gives  the  results  of  heights  and  weights  of  169  boys 
and  girls  employed  in  mills  in  Dundee.  In  1902,  I 
made  observations  on  over  500  brass  workers  in  Birming- 
ham, in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  compare  their  health  with 
that  of  a  corresponding  number  of  iron  workers  and  lead 
workers.  Use  was  made  of  the  accompanying  form  which 
was  filled  in  by  the  workers.  I  subsequently  made 
measurements  of  height  without  shoes,  weight  in  clothes, 
minus  coat  and  boots,  chest  measurements,  strength  with 
a  dynamometer,  and  made  examination  of  heart,  lungs, 
etc.  The  data  thus  collected  have  been  tabulated,  and 
may  be  published  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1903.  Much 
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information  on  the  health  conditions  of  factory  children  in  £)j._ 
Lancashire,  together  with  physical  statistics  of  10,000  _1 
children  is  contained  in  the  Report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  proposed  changes  in  hours  and  ages  of 
employment  in  textile  factories  by  J.  H.  Bridges,  M.D.,  and 
T.  Holmes,  1873. — Detailed  statistical  information  as  to  the 
health  of  linen  workers  in  Belgium  is  given  in  Les  Filatures 
de  Lin — Etude  d' hygiene  professionelle.  Rapport  D'Enqiiete 
presente  a  M.  Le  Ministre  de  V  Industrie  et  du  Travail  a  I' 
Administration  centrale.  An  abstract  (enclosed)  of  this 
report  formed  an  appendix  to  my  annual  Report  for  1902. 
In  the  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demo- 
graphy held  at  Brussels  in  September  of  this  year,  papers 
were  discussed  on  "  How  far  can  physiological  methods  help 
in  elucidating  the  different  phases  and  degrees  of  fatigue  in 
different  industries,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  urging 
that  tlie  several  Governments  should  facilitate  in  every 
way  scientific  study  of  industrial  fatigue."  I  think  that 
the  investigation  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Brussels,  is  particularly 
instructive  in  showing  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  get 
any  knowledge  of  the  health  of  workers  in  industries,  where 
you  have  not  a  definite  trade  disease  such  as  lead 
poisoning  or  mercury. 

5819.  With  regard  to  the  result  of  your  study  of  the 
various  returns,  and  so  on,  about  lead  poisoning,  what 
general  conclusion  have  you  arrived  at  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  administration  of  the  regulations  under  the  Factory 
Acts  during  recent  years — has  it  decreased  p'umbism  ? — 
Yes,  the  figures  bring  that  out  distinctlj*.  They  have 
reduced  it  from  3-9  to  1-4  par  cent,  of  thoss  incurring 
risk,  and  that  is  in  one  trade,  the  china  and  earthenware. 

5S20.  That  is  the  trade  which  is  the  easiest  to  investi- 
gate ? — Yes. 

5821.  What  about  poisoning  by  arsenic  ? — Its  use  is 
limited  to  very  few  industries,  and  where  it  does  occur  it 
does  not  produce  anything  Uke  the  same  deterioration 
as  lead  does.  It  creates  discomfort,  but  not  so  much 
injixry  to  health. 

5822.  What  about  mercury  ? — That  affects  the  workers 
very  detrimentally,  but  it  is  limited  in  use  to  not  more 
than  a  few  hundred  persons  who  are  engaged  with  mer- 
curial salts.  I  do  not  think  one  thousand  persons  in  the 
kingdom  are  exposed  to  risk. 

5823.  What   about  phosphorous  necrosis  ?— That  has 
been  practieallly  stamped  out. 

5824.  Even  amongst  match-makers  ? — There  was  no 
case  reported  last  yeai',  and  in  the  previous  year  only  one 
or  two. 

5825.  Have  you  had  no  cases  of  phossy-jaw? — There  were 
no  cases  last  year.  There  is  no  other  injury  except  plios- 
phorus  necrosis  among  lucifer  match-workers  and  tlu^y  do 
not  suffer  in  any  other  way — their  health  is  just  as  good 
as  that  of  workers  generally. 

5826.  Then  as  to  anthrax,  is  that  a  serious  matter  at  all, 
as  affecting  the  general  jDopulation  ?— It  is  exceed- 
ingly important  to  those  engaged  in  horse -hair  and  the 
woollen  and  hide  and  skin  industries. 

5827.  Wlien  you  say  that  it  is  important  in  these  indus- 
tries it  is  in  the  localities  where  those  industries  are  carried 
on  ? — Yes. 

5828.  What  population  of  the  workers  in  Bradford  are 
exposed  to  danger  from  anthrax  ? — Well,  probably  the 
total  number  employed  on  wool  is  very  large,  but  the  total 
number  who  come  in  contact  with  the  dangerous  clas.-ses 
of  wool  would  perhaps  not  be  more  than  a  few  thou.sands. 
The  number  of  cases  would  not  be  more  than  twenty 
a  year. 

5829.  Well,  now,  outside  these  trades  specially  scheduled 
as  dangerous,  and  which  after  all  do  not  affect  in  the  gross 
a  large  mass  of  the  population  either  young  or  old,  what 
do  you  think  is  generally  in  other  industries  the  most 
deleterious  condition  in  which  people  have  to  work  ? — 
Well  exposure  to  injurious  dust  I  should  put  first. 

5830.  Would  you  put  that  before  work  in  humid  atmo- 
spheres ? — I  should,  as  being  more  injurious. 

5831.  But  not  nearly  so  many  people  are  affected  ? — 
No.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  injury  to  workers 
in  humid  atmospheres.  One  expects  that  it  must  be  there, 
and  it  is  brought  out  by  Dr.  GUbert  in  the  investigations 
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Dr.  Legge.   into  the  linen  workers  in  Belgium.    It  is  just  a  slow  under- 

  mining  of  the  health.    It  does  not  incapacitate  them  from 

working. 

5832.  Are  not  those  the  very  trades  in  which  there  are 
most  children  and  young  persouf  employed  ? — Certainly, 
there  are  a  large  number. 

5833.  They  are  textile  industries,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  and  there  is  female  labour. 

5834.  It  does  not  affect  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  ? — But  it  is  a  serious  question. 

5835.  It  is  not  only  working  in  a  humid  atmosphere, 
but  in  an  artificially  heated  one  also  that  is  bad  ? 
— Yes.  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry 
in  this  country,  and  recommendations  have  been  made 
as  to  the  ventilation  which  should  be  enforced  with  regard 
to  it,  but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  incapacity 
-that  is  caused  by  it. 

5836.  As  regards  these  matters  that  come  in  the  field 
■of  factory  administration  we  are  moving  ahead  ? — 
Certainly. 

5837.  And  the  right  lines  are  being  laid,  you  think  ? 
—Yea. 

5838.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  one  of  our 
witnesses  in  saying  that  factory  certifying  surgeons  should 
absolutely  prohibit  married  women  and  mothers  of  families 
from  working  at  all  in  factories  ? — That  is  absolutely 
impracticable. 

5839.  What  is  the  law  at  present  ?  They  are  pro- 
hibited from  working  for  a  month  after  confinement,  are 
they  not  ?— Yes. 

5840.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  recommend  an  exten- 
sion of  that  period  ? — No.  I  should  not,  for  the  reason  that 
I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  be  supported  during  a  Ioniser 
period.  I  think  theoretically  it  is  most  desirable,  but 
it  is  not  feasible.  I  remember  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
medical  man  in  Denmark  asking  me  about  our  law  and 
as  to  who  supported  the  women  during  that  period  ;  did 
the  State  give  her  support,  or  did  the  employer  pay  her, 
because  if  neither  did  was  not  her  state  worse  than  if  she 
was  allowed  to  work  as  she  pleased  ? 

5841.  (Chairman.)  If  she  has  a  husband  should  he  not 
support  her  ? — ^But  even  then  they  want  as  much  money 
as  they  can  get. 

5842.  [Mr.  Legge.)  But  still  there  are  countries  in  which 
there  is  a  period  during  which  they  are  prohibited  from 
working  longer  than  in  England  ? — It  is  three  months 
in  Switzerland. 

5843.  And  before  childbirth,  as  well  as  afterwards,  it  is 
<5ompulsory  ? — I  think  in  those  countries  there  would  be 
some  insurance  scheme  by  which  support  would  be  given 
during  that  period,  and  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  here. 

5844.  But  we  are  not  looking  at  the  matter  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  mother,  but  also  from  that  of  the 

ohild,  because  we  have  had  other  evidence,  from  ladies 
who  know  a  good  deal  about  the  poor,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  mothers  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  town 
suckle  their  own  children,  and  if  the  mother  is  in  attend- 
ance at  the  factory  she  cannot  be  conveniently  feeding 
her  child  at  the  same  time  ? — No. 

5845.  So  that  if  it  were  possible  to  make  some  pro- 
-ffision  for  the  time  would  not  it  be  well  ? — Yes. 

5846.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  But  supposing  this  woman  were 
the  wife  of  an  ordinary  artisan,  he  has  to  support  his  wife 
always,  but  the  man  whose  wife  is  in  the  factory  has  only 
to  support  her  during  a  limited  period.  Should  not  he 
be  made  to  support  his  wife  ? — I  should  say  the  expense 
of  living  in  town  is  greater  than  it  would  be  in  the  case 
of  the  labourer,  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  him  to 
do  so. 

5847.  (Mr.  Legge.)  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  one 
could  get  the  returns  of  the  number  of  married  women 
who  work  in  that  way  ? — Yes.  I  know  that  in  the  city 
of  Huddersfield  the  medical  officer  has  tabulated  year  by 
year  the  number  of  children  bom  of  married  women  work- 
ing in  the  factories  and  women  not  working  in  factories 
in  which  he  tries  to  show  that  the  death-rate  is  not  greater 
amongst  that  class  working  in  factories. 


5848.  Could  you  send  us  that  ?• — It  is  not  sufficiently 
complete,  in  that  it  does  not  give  the  number  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  respective  classes  of  women,  so  that  you 
cannot  work  out  a  percentage.  I  wrote  to  him  once 
and  asked  him,  and  he  replied  that  he  thought  he  could 
after  the  census  figures  were  obtained. 

5849.  (Chairman.)  You  have  not  the  number  of  married 
women  working  in  factories,  have  you  ? — -No. 

5850.  You  could  not  get  it  ? — No,  I  think  not,  without 
a  very  prolonged  inquiry. 

5851.  (Mr.  Legge.)  You  will  agree  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  Central  Bureau  to  collect  the  physical 
statistics  of  the  country  ? — I  should  think  it  most  de- 
sirable. 

5852.  You  mean  generally,  and  as  regards  the  section 
of  the  popluation  that  comes  within  the  Factory  Acts  ? 
—Yes. 

5853.  We  had  Dr.  Cunningham  of  Edinburgh  before 
us  and  he  was  very  strong  from  the  scientific  and  social 
point  of  view  of  having  a  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Supposing  there  was  such  a  Central  Bureau  I  suppose 
the  certifying  surgeons  could  be  utilised  for  the  collection 
of  a  good  deal  of  information  ? — So  far  as  the  factories  and 
workshops  are  concerned,  I  do  not  see  what  other  means 
you  could  use  for  collecting  the  material. 

5854.  I  thought  the  inspectors,  generally,  found  no 
trouble  in  their  duties  in  factories  and  workshops  ? — They 
would  not  have  the  time. 

5855.  Do  you  think  they  would  resent  it  ?  Your  point, 
I  took  it,  was  that  the  owners  of  factories  would  resent  the 
intrusion  of  more  people  ? — They  would  not  resent  the 
intrusion  of  certifying  surgeons. 

5856.  Or  other  people  ? — ^They  would  most  certainly. 

5857.  I  suppose  these  certifying  surgeons,  in  addition  to 
their  undertaking  any  special  inquiries,  could  by  grafting 
on  the  collection  of  physical  facts  in  connection  with  their 
examination  of  children  and  young  persons,  be  continually 
providing  a  body  of  valuable  statistics  which  could  be  com- 
pared from  period  to  period  ? — But  it  must  be  very  clearly 
laid  before  them  what  they  have  to  do.  The  certifying 
surgeons  are  medical  practitioners ;  they  have  their  own 
private  practice  in  the  majority  of  instances.  It  is  only  in 
a  few  districts— the  big  industrial  centres — where  they 
give  up  the  whole  of  their  time — in  such  places  as  Bristol,  • 
and  the  Potteries,  and  Blackburn,  and  Bolton,  and  big 
manufacturing  districts. 

5858.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  what  would  be  the  cost 
of  a  special  inquiry  by  the  certifying  surgeons  ? — I  believe 
there  are  just  about  2,000  certifying  factory  surgeons,  as 
every  district  must  have  one,  in  the  same  way  that  every 
district  must  have  a  medical  officer  of  health  or  surveyor. 
Their  main  duties  are :  (a)  To  examine  children  and 
young  persons  under  sixteen  for  certificates  of  fitness 
for  employment  in  factories ;  and  (b)  to  investigate 
and  report  on  accidents  and  cases  of  poisoning.  But 
of  these  2,000  certifying  surgeons  not  more  than  120 
of  them  reside  in  districts  where  they  have  to  examine 
more  than  1,000  children  and  young  persons,  and  only 
fifty-seven  are  in  really  very  large  industrial  centres, 
where  they  have  to  examine  every  year  more  than 
2,000  children  and  young  persons.  Assuming  that  it  was 
desired  to  have  observations  of  250,000  workers  in  each  of 
the  principal  industries  ? 

5859.  You  mean  25,000  workers  ?— Yes,  25,000  in  each 
industry,  250,000  in  the  nine  industries,  of  cotton,  wool, 
jute,  linen,  iron  and  steel,  letterpress  printing,  clothing, 
confectionery,  and  coal  mining  I  should  like  to  see  the 
data  collected  in  fifty  selected  certifying  surgeons  districts. 
The  distribution  of  the  population  in  these  industries  in 
each  district  would  first  have  to  be  made  so  as  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  observations  necessary,  and  this  being 
done  comparison  would  be  possible  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  workers  at  the  same  age  and  employed  at  the 
same  work  in  widely  difierent  districts  in  the  kindgom- 

5860.  Or  in  the  same  districts  at  different  times  ? — ^Yes. 
When  I  made  my  examination  of  the  workers  in  brass,  I 
could  not  examine,  I  f oimd,  more  than  forty  persons  a  day, 
so  that  if  one  were  to  limit  the  number  of  examinations  to 
forty  a  day,  and  these  fifty  certifying  surgeons  were  to 
carry  out  tlie  work,  it  could  be  done  in  less  than  six 
months. 
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5861.  What  fee  do  you  think  should  be  paid  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  they  could  be  asked  to  accept  less  than  Is.  6d. 
for  a  complete  examination. 

5862.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  complete  examina- 
tion ? — I  would  provide  them  with  forms  on  which  they 
could  take  the  height  and  weight  and  chest  measure- 
ments. 1  would  ask  them  to  obtain  a  statement  as  to 
nationality,  also  as  to  whether  the  workers  were  bom  of 
parents  living  in  the  country  or  in  town,  and  to  not' 
whether  they  had  any  physical  defects  or  deformities.  I 
think  it  would  also  be  most  desirable  to  have  an  accurate 
Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  because,  so  far  as 
my  own  observation  goes,  it  is  there  I  have  noticed  the 
most  marked  deterioration. 

5863.  Have  you  got  anything  about  flat-footedness  ? — 
I  do  not  notice  that,  one  notices  it  infinitely  more  in 
waiters  and  waitresses  than  in  factory  workers.  That  is 
owing,  I  think,  to  the  former  having  to  go  round  sharp 
comers  of  tables,  and  they  spread  their  feet  out  to  get 
round. 

5864.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Forty  examinations  in  the 
day  ? — Yes. 

5865.  And  it  would  cost  about  £2  10s.  ? — Yes  ;  I  work 
It  out  that  if  the  payment  were  made  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  6d.  for  each  person,  the  total  sum  required  would  be 
£18,750,  or  £375  for  each  certifying  surgeon. 

5868.  {Mr.  Legge.)  How  long  would  it  take  ? — Less  than 
5six  months.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  repeat  it  again  for  ten  years.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
ask  the  certifying  surgeons  in  those  big  industrial  districts 
always  to  be  carrying  on  these  investigations. 

5867.  That  is  all  very  well  from  the  factory  point  of 
-vriew,  and  comparing  the  health  of  one  occupation  with 
that  of  another,  but  supposing  the  information  collected 
\>y  these  people  could  be  co-ordinated  by  the  Central 
Bureau,  with  similar  information  that  would  be  asked  for 
"by  medical  officers  inspecting  schools  and  so  on  ? — Yes, 
I  should  have  them  working  in  harmony  with,  and 
indeed  instructed  by,  the  Central  Bureau  as  to  how  to 
make  their  measurements  so  as  to  make  them  comparable. 
The  only  difficulty  that  I  see  is  in  the  carrying  of  the 
weighing  machine.  Although  I  have  one  specially  made 
and  conveniently  packed  up  to  take  it  in  a  hansom,  I 
lound  it  a  very  troublesome  thing  to  carry  about  and  get 
upstairs  with. 

5868.  {Chairman.)  You  could  not  dispense  with  weight. 
There  is  a  normal  relation  between  height  and  weight  ? — 
No.  It  is  a  definite  figure.  I  believe  it  is  quite  right 
to  dispense  with  it  so  far  as  recruits  are  concerned,  because 
their  weight  increases  so  quickly  owing  to  the  better  food 
that  they  get.  Of  course,  the  factory  people  do  not 
get  the  better  food. 

5869.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  It  does  not  vary  with  the  height  ? 
— No.  It  quite  reversed  one  of  the  tables  of  the  British 
Association  Statistics  ;  so  far  as  the  height  of  Scotch- 
men were  concerned  they  were  the  tallest,  but  when  it 
came  to  weight  it  was  the  Welsh,  I  think,  who  had  the 
advantage. 

5870.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  A  tall  man  is  very  often  a  thick 
set  man  ? — Yes. 

5871.  {Mr.  Legge.)  That  is  so  with  regard  to  adults, 
but  is  it  not  the  case  with  regard  to  growing  children, 
the  relation  between  height  and  weight  is  almost  exact  and 
•constant  ? — There  is  a  relation.  I  would  not  say  that  it  is 
■constant  or  exact. 

5872.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  But  it  might  be  that  it  would 
1)6  well  to  have  the  weight  taken  for  some  time,  to  see 
whether  it  corresponds  with  the  height  ? — It  is  quite 
-possible  that  some  simpler  form  of  weighing  machine  than 
that  I  have  could  be  utilised. 

5873.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  The  form  used  in  nursing  homes 
•generally  is  a  very  useful  form.  It  is  a  box  with  an  arm  to 
it  ? — That  is  the  one  that  I  carried  about,  but  it  weighs  so 
much. 

5874.  We  use  them  in  the  Admiralty  recruiting  station  ? 
— But  in  taking  these  observations  they  would  have  to 
carry  it  about  from  one  factory  to  another. 

5875.  {Chairman.)  Could  you  not  insist  upon  their  all 
having  one  ? — No.    You  mean  in  the  factories  ? 


5876.  Yes  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  Dr.  Legge. 

5Sn.  {Mr.  Legge.)  You  have  special  means  of  testing 
the  atmosphere  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

5878.  We  had  a  lady  tliis  morning  who  wanted  a  sort  of 
ihermuuieter  to  hang  up  in  any  room,  and  by  simply 
looking  at  it  you  could  detect  the  degree  of  foulness  or 
thickness  of  the  air  ? — You  cannot  have  that.  There  is 
no  such  instrument,  I  mean.  This  apparatus  which  enables 
you  to  tell  the  vitiation  of  the  air  in  five  minutes  accurately 
is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  work.  It  requires  some  slight 
knowledge  of  chemical  apparatus. 

5879.  A  man  who  can  use  the  blow-pipe  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  I  mean  the  apparatus  devised 
by  Dr.  Haldane. 

5880.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Have  you  no  test  to  show  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  discolouration  of  the  paper  ? 
— No.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  one, 
and  it  is  only  by  this  apparatus  of  Dr.  Haldane  that  we 
have  been  able  to  do  it  accurately  within  five  minutes. 
It  has  always  hitherto  required  a  chemical  calculation. 

5831.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  recent 
Factory  Act  hxs  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  secure  proper 
ventilation  of  factories  ? — I  think  Section  7  can  do  all 
that  is  required — at  least  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  work. 

5882.  Mr.  Rowntree,  who  was  here  a  day  or  two  ago,  ap- 
peared to  think  not  ? — Unfortunately  no  standard  has  been 
fixed. 

5883.  The  Acts  permit  the  Home  Secretary  to  prescribe 
one  for  any  class  of  factory — has  he  done  that  ? — No. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  does  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  society  of  medical  officers  of 
health  and  other  bodies. 

5884.  {Air.  Legge.)    It  is  too  low  ?— They  think  that  it 
is  too  generous. 

5885.  {Mr.  Struthers.)    It  is  too  low  ?— Yes. 

5886.  {Chairman.)  So  far  as  this  clause  is  concerned  it 
is  not  brought  into  operation  ? — It  is  certainly  brought 
into  operation  in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors. 

5887.  How  can  it  be  brought  into  operation  ? — I  take 
this  apparatus  into  a  factory,  and  if  I  find  that  the  air 
has  a  high  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  gas  I  should 
certainly  try  to  put  that  section  into  force. 

5888.  Do  you  think  suificient  is  being  done  ? — It  would 
be  better  if  a  standard  could  be  fixed. 

5889.  Because  of  the  variety  of  views  of  difi'erent  in- 
spectors, one  being  more  tolerant  than  another  ? — Yes. 

5890.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Could  you  prosecute  the  factory 
owner  if  you  found  too  high  a  percentage  of  carbonic  acid 
gaa  in  the  air  ? — I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  do  so. 

5891.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  succeed  ? — I  should 
say  one  would. 

5892.  Of  course  it  would  be  open  to  them  to  bring  a 
contrary  expert  who  would  be  instructed  to  say  that  this 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  not  deleterious  ? — Yes. 
It  would  be  contested, 

5893.  It  would  be  simpler  to  have  a  definite  standard 
set  out  do  you  think  ? — Certainly.  And  I  think  to  start 
with  it  would  be  better  to  make  that  standard  a  low  one 
than  to  have  too  severe  a  one,  which  is  unfortunately 
what  the  medical  officers  of  health  wish. 

5894.  You  mean  the  medical  officers  of  health  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — No,  throughout  the  country 
through  their  society.  They  are  an  incorporated  society, 
and  they  have  passed  a  resolution  condemning  this  sug- 
gested standard. 

5895.  {Mr.  Legge.)    They  thought  it  too  low  ?— Yes. 

5896.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  ? — The  standard  in 
the  Ventilation  Committee's  Report  was  twelve  parls  of 
carbonic  acid  per  10,000  during  dayhght  and  twenty 
parts  per  10,000  during  gaslight ;  and  the  Society  of 
Medical  Ofiicers  of  Health  would  not  go  beyond  nine  parts 
both  day  and  night,  because  they  said  to  allow  a  higher 
standard  during  gaslight  might  be  interpreted  as  encour- 
aging the  use  of  gas.  It  would  be  quite  impracticable  to 
work  a  standard  like  nine  parts  both  day  and  night.  Fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  factories  and  workshops  thr.iughout  the 
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DrJLegge.    Kingdom  might  be  at  times  beyond  that  standard  and 
 therefore  they  would  disobey  the  order. 

5897.  (Ghairman.)  With  regard  to  this  question  of 
the  factory  inspectors.  We  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  about  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  in  Man- 
chester and  so  on,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  local  authority 
to  prosecute  manufacturers  for  the  breach  of  the  law,  in 
allowing  noxious  vapours  to  come  into  the  atmosphere. 
Do  you  think  that  the  duty  of  prosecuting  might  preferably 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  factory  inspectors  instead  of 
the  local  authority  in  matters  of  that  sort  ? — At  present 
the  factory  inspector  is  concerned  only  with  the  conditions 
inside  the  factory. 

5898.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that ;  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health,  with  which  he  is  supposed 
to  be  charged,  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  his  ex- 
isting sphere  of  duties  if  he  was  employed  in  matters  of 
that  sort  to  put  the  law  in  motion  ? — Except  that  it 
would  mean  such  an  enormous  increase  in  the  staff.  For 
instance,  there  are  only  two  factory  inspectors  for  the 
whole  of  Kent  including  a  large  part  of  London. 

5899.  {Mr.  Legge.)  How  many  have  you  in  Manchester 
and  Salford,  for  instance,  with  assistants"?— There  might  be 
perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty  for  the  district  all  round  Man- 
chester. 

5900.  {Chairman.)  In  a  district  like  that,  could  they 
undertake  those  additional  duties  ? — I  think  that  the  local 
authority  is  the  right  party. 

5901.  Except  that  the  local  authority  does  not  act, 
as  we  understand  ? — Our  experience  is  that,  so  far  as  the 
getting  work  done  by  the  local  authorities  is  concerned, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  the  big  towns.  In  Manchester, 
for  instance,  sanitary  matters  are  attended  to  at  once. 

5902.  That  is  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Horsfall  ?— That 
is  our  experience. 

5903.  (Mr.  Legge.)  You  mean  as  regards  any  plaint  ? — 
So  far  as  the  duties  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act  is  concerned,  the  local  authorities  in  big  towns  do  it 
very  efficiently.  Very  often  they  wait  until  attention  is 
called  to  defects  by  the  Inspector. 

5904.  (Chairman.)  That  is  where  they  are  between 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil ;  but  where  it  is  left  to  their  own 
initiative,  that  is  the  point  ? — Quite  so. 

5903.  (Mr.  Strtithers.)  Would  not  it  do  to  have  a 
central  officer  to  have  the  power  to  call  attention  to  the 
neglect  of  smoke  nuisance  — •  we  are  told  that  they  do 
not  do  their  duty  ? — That  would  be  a  matter  for  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  is  in  direct  relation  with 
Medical  Officers  of  Health.  It  seems  to  me  more  a  matter 
for  the  Public  Health  Department  than  for  the  Factory 
Department,  which  is  concerned  with  the  work  actually 
going  on  inside. 

5906.  (Mr.  Legge.)  But  then  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  no  control  of  local  Medical  Officers  of  Health  ? 
— Thej'  have.  Every  Medical  Officer  of  Health  must  send 
his  .Annual  Feport  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  Local  Government  Board  pay 
half  the  salary  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

5907.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  When  they  pay  half  the  salary 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  have  the  power  of 
preventing  dismissal  without  their  consent  ?— The  authority 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
before  dismissing  a  man. 

5908.  (Mr.  Legge.)  But  then  the  Local  Government 
Board  could  call  upon  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  part 
of  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  Board,  to  devote  particular 
attention  to  any  particular  matter  within  their  sphere 
of  operations  ?  —  Yes.  Then,  such  action  would  be 
of  immense  value  in  the  rural  districts,  because  it  is  there 
that  the  local  authorities  are  inert,  and  it  is  in  those  cases 
that  tne  Medical  Officer  of  Health  does  not  devote  the 
whole  of  his  time,  and  he  is  liable  to  dismissal  at  a  very 


short  notice.  If  you  had  combined  sanitary  districts, 
and  had  one  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  a  large  number 
to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  give  up  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  it,  it  would  be  infinitely  better. 

5909.  (Chairman.)  Most  county  coimcils  have  that 
power  at  present  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  permissive  in  England. 
I  think  that  it  is  obligatory  in  Scotland. 

5910.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  They  cannot  dismiss  him  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Qmto 
so. 

5911.  (Chairman.)  As  to  the  question  whether  the 
Factory  Act  in  small  workshops  is  applied  to  any  large 

extent,  Mr.  Booth  in  his  book  seems  to  think  it  is  not  ?  

In  men's  workshops  very  many  of  the  sections  of  the  Act 
ao  not  apply,  and  unless  there  is  some  injurious  trade 
carried  on  I  should  say  that  the  number  of  factories 
and  workshops  which  the  mspector  has  to  visit  in  the 
course  of  a  year  are  so  many  that  unless  a  visit  is  very 
desirable  he  leaves  those  small  places  alone. 

5912.  They  escape  notice  ? — They  do.  They  are  not 
visited  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 

5913.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  say  in  your  memorandum : 
"  I  have  not  found  many  persons  obviously  suffering  from 
consumption  in  factories  except  where  they  have  been 
exposed  to  hard  silicious  dust,  as  in  ganister  mining."- 
With  regard  to  this  exposure  to  hard  silicious  dust,  have 
you  noticed  any  great  amount  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
amongst  them  ? — It  is  very  slow  in  its  action.  They  may 
work  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  before  they  begin  to  show 
signs  of  it. 

5914.  Does  it  take  the  one  form  of  fibroid  phthisis  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  they  get  tubercle  grafted  on. 

5915.  That  is  generally  the  case  ? — It  is  the  cause  of 
deaths 

5916.  Fibroid  phthisis  is  frequently  the  cause  of  death 
amongst  the  ganister  people  ? — No.  I  think  that  has  been 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Haldane's  investigations  in  the  Cornish 
tin  mines. 

5917.  In  the  report  that  he  recently  issued  ? — Yes. 

5918.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Do  you  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  matter  of  teeth  ? — Only  where  the  teeth  are  exception- 
ally bad. 

5919.  But  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  teeth  are  bad  in 
all  classes  of  society,  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class  or 
any  one  industry  ? — But  one  finds  great  differences  in  teeth 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Yorkshire  it  is 
much  worse  than  elsewhere. 

5920.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  a  local  cause  or  water, 
or  the  air,  or  any  particular  cause  ? — I  am  not  able 
to  fix  upon  the  cause.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  water.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  view  of  the  soft  water  theory. 

5921.  I  know  from  our  records  that  we  have  a  far  larger 
number  of  rejections  from  bad  teeth  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  than  in  others,  but  there  appear  to  be  nothing 
to  show  why  that  should  be,  and  you  cannot  help  us  in  the 
matter  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  it.  '       '  ' 

5922.  (Chairman.)  There  is  no  neoeisary  correspondence 
between  bad  dentition  and  general  deterioration  ? — Of  all 
the  causes  that  would  occur  to  one  as  likely  to  produce 
bad  teeth,  I  should  say  injudicious  feeding  in  the  first 
years  of  hfe  was  the  most  important. 

5923.  Do  not  you  find  cases  of  bad  teeth  just  as,  or  even 
more,  numerous  in  the  upper  classes  than  amongst  the 
poor  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  When  I  am  looking  for  lead 
poisoning  I  always  look  at  the  teeth,  and  in  that  way  I 
have  seen  many  thousands.  The  teeth  of  the  working 
classes  are,  in  my  opinion,  much  worse  than  those  of  the 
well-to-do. 

5924-5.  That  is  when  exposed  to  specially  adverse  cou- 
ditions,  you  mean  ? — Not  necessarily. 
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5926.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  state  your  qualifica- 
tions to  give  evidence,  and  what  your  experience  is  in  this 
matter  ? — T  am  a  graduate  in  medicine  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity and  hold  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health  of 
Cambridge — I  graduated  in  1879,  and  in  1891  I  was 
appointed  assistant,  and  shortly  thereafter  junior  medical 
officer  of  Glasgow.  In  1898  I  was  appointed  sole  Medical 
Officer  when  Dr.  Eussell,  my  senior  colleague,  was 
transfen-ed  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  Scotland,  as 
Medical  Member. 

5927.  You  have  been  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
health  in  Glasgow  since  1898  then  ? — Yes. 

5928.  Are  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  physical  condition  of  the  people  is  becoming  worse  ? — 
I  think  that  the  death  rates  afford  an  indication  of  the  move- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  the  health  conditions. 

5929.  And  that  is  so  far  favourable  ? — Yes,  uniformly 
favourable,  taking  it  over  a  series  of  years,  and  taking 
the  whole  population.  But  I  have  noticed  certain  excep- 
tions, particularly  among  the  population  occupying  one- 
apartment  houses.  Among  these  the  death  rate  is 
excessive. 

5930.  There  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  that  class 
of  houses  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent ;  but  their  proportion 
is  decreasing  more  rapidly. 

5931.  Would  it  be  possible  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
local  authority  to  reduce  that  evil  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  is  being  reduced  ? — I  have  an  impression  that  if 
we  had  a  power  somewhat  similar  to  what  exists  in 
New  York,  of  compelling  the  owners  of  those  houses  to  bear 
some  responsibihty  for  their  condition  in  respect  of  cleanli- 
ness, it  would  be  useful. 

6932.  Have  you  no  power  of  the  sort  now  ? — The  power 
is  against  the  occupier. 

5933.  But  you  have  this  power  against  the  owner  have 
you  not  ?  If  the  house  is  totally  unfit  for  occupation  it 
can  be  closed  ? — So  far  as  the  house  is  concerned,  if  it  is 
an  insanitary  house,  but  I  am  thinking  of  the  conditions 
that  may  exist  in  a  house  which  in  respect  of  structure 
comphes  with  sanitary  requirements. 

5934.  That  is  perfectly  true  under  the  Act  of  1875  in 
England.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same  in  Scotland? 
— We  have  a  corresponding  Act. 

5935.  It  defines  a  nuisance  as  being  "  any  house  or  part 
of  a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inmates  "  and  the  local  authority  can 
close  an  overcrowded  house  ? — Yes,  on  a  second  conviction, 
or  if  it  is  an  insanitary  house. 

5936.  But  its  being  overcrowded  renders  it  a  nuisance 
whether  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  soimd  or  not  ? — 
That  is  quite  true.  I  was  thinking  of  the  condition  of 
internal  dirtiness,  both  of  the  persons  themselves  and  of 
the  houses. 

5937.  You  could  hardly  make  the  owner  responsible 
for  the  dirtiness  of  his  tenant,  could  you  ? — They  seem  to 
find  it  work  satisfactorily  in  New  York.  May  I  read  the 
section  which  applies  to  New  York  1 


5938.  Yes  ? — I  have  a  paper  here  which  contains  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  death  rate  of  one- 
apartment  houses,  and  on  page  21  I  say  this :  "In 
a  pamphlet  on  the  tenemeat  house  legislation  in  New 
York,  prepared  for  the  Commission  of  1900  by  Mr.  I  aurence 
Veiller,  its  secretary,  I  find  the  present  law  stated  in  the 
following  terms :  '  The  owner  of  a  tenement  house  was 
further  required  to  thoroughly  cleanse  all  the  rooms  and 
halls,  stairs,  floors,  and  windows,  as  well  as  the  doors, 
walls,  ceiUng,  privies,  cesspools,  and  drains  of  the  house  as 
often  as  the  Board  of  Health  might  require.'  Further,  that 
'  whenever  there  should  be  more  than  eight  families  living 
in  any  tenement  house  in  which  the  owner  himself  did  not 
reside  there  should  be  a  janitor,  or  house -keeper,  or  other 
responsible  person  living  in  the  house,  and  having  charge 
of  the  same,  and  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Health  to  decide  when  such  janitor  or  house -keeper 
should  be  required.'  " 

5939.  And  it  would  be  his  duty  to  report  to  the  Board 
of  Health  any  conditions  unfavourable  to  health  which 
might  grow  up  in  the  houses  ? — I  take  it  that  along  with 
this  there  would  be  power  of  eviction  in  the  case  of  a 
dirty  tenement. 

5940.  Exercised  by  the  janitor  ? — No  ;  the  owner  I 
assume.    He  is  responsible. 

5941.  No  doubt.  How  far  is  it  the  case  at  present  that 
any  rule  is  laid  down  as  to  the  minimum  of  soundness  and 
sanitary  convenience  in  houses,  below  which  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  prohibit  their  occupa- 
tion ? — I  think  the  standard  is  rising.  A  house  that  may 
have  been  regarded  as  fairly  sanitary  ten  years  ago  would 
scarcely  be  so  now. 

5942.  In  your  opinion  does  the  local  authority  exert 
itself  as  much  in  that  direction  as  it  might  do,  or  is  it 
paralysed  by  the  difficulty  of  making  anybody  directly 
responsible,  consequently,  by  the  difficulty  of  disposing  c  f 
the  people  by  any  abrupt  or  positive  action  in  that  regard  ? 
— The  pohcy  of  the  municipalities  varies  somewhat. 
There  are  waves  of  strong  feehng,  usually  accompanied 
by  acts  of  displacement,  and  then  an  ebb  tide  sets  in. 

5943.  Is  there  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
to  enable  them  to  act  when  called  upon  ? — Do  you  mean 
whether  they  exercise  the  power  of  inspection  '! 

5944.  Yes.  Do  they  know  what  black  spots  there  are 
in  the  places  they  are  called  upon  to  administer  ;  or  is 
there  a  lack  of  information,  too.  Do  the  tenants  really  con- 
cern themselves  about  it  ? — No.  They  sometimes  complain 
of  their  neighbours,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  they 
frequently  complain  of  conditions  which  they  themselves 
create. 

5945.  Their  neighbours  may  be  no  worse  in  their  habits 
than  themselves  ? — That  is  so. 

5946.  There  is  no  esprit  de  corps  among  these  pecple 
then  ? — I  think  not. 

5947.  You  would  say  that  the  standard  is  improving  ? 
■ — I  think  so,  very  definitely.  Taking  Glasgow  as  an 
illustration.    I  now  certify  houses  under  the  Housing  of 
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the  Working  Classes  Act  which  ten  years  ago  r-o  far 
conformed  to  the  standard  existing  at  that  time,  that  the 
introduction  of  water  closets  made  the  difference  between 
the  house  which  was  regarded  as  sanitary  and  one  which 
was  not.  That  obviously  represented  the  level  of  sanita- 
tion at  that  time.  One  talks  of  insanitary  areas  at  the 
present  moment,  but  ,  although  it  is  the  same  phrase,  it 
means  something  different  from  what  it  did  thirty  years 
ago. 

5948.  And,  of  course,  your  water  supply  is  very  good 
in  Glasgow  ? — Very  good. 

5949.  Have  you  many  houses  in  Glasgow  all  fed  by  a 
common  tap,  or  does  each  house  get  its  supply  laid  on  ? — 
Most  of  them  have  ;  but  in  Glasgow  we  have  certain 
elevationa  on  the  boulder  clay,  and  to  ensure  a  continuous 
supply  to  houses  on  these  situations  there  is  a  provision 
whereby  a  house  which  is  from  150  to  200  feet  above 
ordnance  datum  must  be  supplied  with  a  cistern.  This 
is  filled  at  night,  but  is  only  required  in  houses  standing 
on  higher  ground. 

5950.  Do  you  draw  any  definite  conclusions  from  the 
decrease  of  the  death  rate  in  Glasgow  ? — Well,  one  would 
be  that  the  general  conditions  under  which  the  people 
are  Living  are  better  than  they  were,  and  that  the  people 
themselves,  taking  it  on  an  average,  are  improved.  There 
is  a  very  interesting  experience  in  Glasgow  which  has  an 
important  bearing  on  this  point.  In  the  sixties  there  were 
several  years  when  the  death  rate  was  very  high,  and 
during  the  seventies  the  surgeons  began  to  perform  the 
operation  of  osteotomy  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects 
of  rickets  on  bones.  Without  any  definite  figures  I  may 
express  the  opinion  that  these  operations  are  very  much 
less  frequent  now.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
operations  for  contracted  pelvis  in  childbed  have  increased 
m  recent  years  (we  are  going  through  that  phase  even 
now),  so  that  we  seem  to  be  getting  the  same  generation 
in  the  childbearing  period,  presenting  in  another  form  the 
results  of  rickets  in  childhood.  Whereas  osteotomies  have 
increased  in  number. 

5951.  Do  you  think  that  the  cases  of  contracted  pelvis 
are  more  frequent  now  ? — Yes.  I  speak  from  information 
given  me  by  the  staff  of  the  Maternity  Hospital. 

5952.  And  it  is  now  affecting  the  grown  women  ? — 
Yes,  but  belonging  to  the  generation  which,  as  children, 
required  osteotomies,  but  moved  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
further  on. 

5953.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  of  the  present  day 
will  not  reproduce  it  ? — It  is  the  experience  of  the 
surgeons  that  they  have  not  the  same  number  of  oste- 
otomy cases  now  to  deal  with. 

6954.  Has  infant  mortality  now  remained  much  the 
same  in  Glasgow,  or  diminished,  under  five  years  of  age  ? 
— Under  five  years  of  age  it  has  gone  down. 

5955.  But  under  twelve  months  what  is  the  case  ? — It 
has  moved  very  little  indeed.  I  had  an  opportunity, 
during  the  last  census,  of  comparing  the  death  rates 
under  five  years  for  several  census  periods.  I  do  not 
think  I  submitted  with  my  precis  any  figures  showing 
this,  but  I  may  quote  them  from  my  last  annual  report 
(1902).  In  1871-2  it  was  106  per  thousand  ;  in  1880-2 
it  was  82  per  thousand  ;  in  1890-2  it  was  78  per  thousand  ; 
in  1900-2  it  was  67  per  thousand,  and  for  the  single 
year  1902  it  was  58  per  thousand. 

5956.  Now  as  to  the  one  year  old  children — have  you 
any  statistics  ? — In  this  same  report,  I  have  the  figures 
for  1873,  1874,  and  1875,  and  I  have  compared  them 
with  the  years  1898  to  1902.  For  the  earlier  series  of 
years  the  death  rates  per  1,000  births  read,  154,  149,  and 
153 ;  and  for  the  later,  147,  143,  145,  141,  and  126.  The 
low  rate  in  1902  is  related  to  the  low  temperature  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  that  year. 

5957.  You  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  regis- 
tiation  of  still-births,  do  you  not  ? — I  consider  it  is 
very  important  in  connection  with  infantile  mortality, 
especially  as  to  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  first  four 
weeks  of  life. 

5958.  Still-births  do  not  touch  them  ? — No,  not  directly, 
but  it  would  give  some  indication  of  how  the  death  rate 
in  the  earlier  weeks  of  fife  was  related  to  that  of  children 
born  dead  in  the  last  months  of  gestation,  were  these 
registered.  Quite  one-third  of  the  infant  deaths  occur 
in  the  first  four  weeks  of  life. 


5959.  Is  that  due  to  their  mothers  not  suckling  them 
to  any  extent,  or  leaving  them  to  go  to  factoiy  employ- 
ment, or  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — It  is  partly  due, 
I  think,  to  under  feeding,  but  is  related  to  the 
condition  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy. 

5960.  Is  that  due  to  them  being  employed  in  factories  ? 
— That  would  be  one  cause,  although  I  do  not  think  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  married  women  of  Glasgow 
work  in  factories. 

5961.  Is  it  due  to  alcoholism  ? — The  food  of  the  mother 
during  pregnancy  must  influence  the  vitality  of  her  child, 
and  alcohol  will  play  an  injurious  part  at  this  period. 

5962.  Do  many  of  those  mothers  suckle  their  own. 
children  ? — I  cannot  give  j'ou  actual  proportions,  but  a 
considerable  number  do. 

5963.  Is  the  supply  of  milk  for  infants  good  in  Glasgow  ^ 
■ — Well,  up  to  the  present  it  is  the  ordinary  milk 
supply.  The  corporation  are  just  now  in  process  of 
forming  a  depot  for  the  preparation  of  milk  for  infants' 
food.  But  diarrhoea  is  not  one  of  the  things  that  affects 
them  in  the  early  weeks  of  their  life  to  a  very  large  extent. 

5964.  It  is  not  dyspepsia,  is  it  ? — No. 

5965.  Or  is  it  that  they  are  feeble  ? — A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  infant  deaths  result  from  immaturitj-  at 
birth. 

5966.  That  is  rather  inconsistent  with  some  of  tho 
evidence  which  we  have  had  before  us,  which  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  condition  in  which  the  parents  live  has  not 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  children — that  nature  appears  to> 
bring  the  next  generation  into  the  world  in  as  sound  a  state 
as  if  the  conditions  were  favourable  ? — Well,  the  con- 
genital conditions  are  causes.  There  is  an  interesting 
series  of  experiments  by  Dr.  Noel  Paton  on  the  feeding  of 
pregnant  guinea  pigs,  where  these  sows  had  been  fed  on 
good  food,  but  where  it  has  been  deficient  in  quantity. 
The  vitaUty  of  the  litter,  I  understand,  was  impaired. 
But  the  results  of  his  inquiry  have  been  published. 

5967.  Does  he  attach  more  importance  to  quantity  than 
quality  ? — Quantity  alone  seems  to  have  a  decided 
influence. 

5968.  Should  you  say  that  the  poorer  classes  of  Glasgow 
suffer  from  bad  nutrition  more  than  those  in  any  other 
big  town  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  found  that.  This 
question  of  infantile  mortality  is  one  that  one  can  hardly 
generalise  iipon. 

5969.  It  is  a  question  you  have  had  with  you  for  some 
years,  so  that  some  opinion  might  be  formed  now.  As  far 
as  I  understand,  it  is  one  of  the  standing  blots  on  sanitation? 
That  is  so.  Both  sanitary  and  social  conditions 
enormously  influence  it.  It  varies  in  the  districts  of 
Glasgow  from  63  to  217  per  1,000  births,  while  the  rate 
for  the  whole  city  is  141.  It  would  seem  to  mean  little, 
but  that,  I  think,  arises  from  the  large  proportion  of  it 
which  is  due  to  conditions  of  immaturity  at  birth.  These 
alone  caused  about  one-third  of  th?  total  deaths  of  infants. 
In  the  more  variable  elements,  such  as  diseases  of 
respiratory  and  digestive  organs,  I  believe  some 
reduction  is  occurring. 

5970.  It  varies  at  different  times  of  the  year  too,  very 
materially  ? — Yes,  in  autumn.  The  effect  is  shown  in 
the  small  proportion  we  have  in  1902,  which  was  a  cold 
autumn. 

5971.  Are  the  illegitimate  children  on  the  increase  in 
Glasgow  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

5972.  The  number  diminishes  elsewhere,  I  think  ? — I 
think  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  is  decreasing. 

5973.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Do  you  know  how  much  it  is  ? — I 
have  the  figures,  and  will  supply  them  (Appendix).  The 
death  rate  amongst  illegitimate  children  is  almost 
double. 

5974.  (Chairman.)  To  what  it  is  compared  with  the 
Intimate  children  ? — Yes, 

5975.  Have  you  arrived  at  any  conclusions  based  upoa 
expectation  of  life  in  Glasgow  at  different  periods  during 
the  last  century  ? — Glasgow  has  had  three  life  tables 
const nicted  at  separate  periods  during  the  last  century. 
One  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  manager  of  an 
insurance  company,  for  the  years  1821  to  1827,  and  the 
second  was  for  the  years  1832  to  1841,  and  the  third  for 
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the  years  1881  to  1890.  In  the  first  one  the  expectation 
of  life  at  ten  years  of  age  was  forty-two  years.  In  the 
second  period  it  fell  to  thirty-seven,  and  in  the  third  it 
rose  to  forty-four,  and  a  corresponding  difFerence  exists 
at  all  the  other  decennial  periods  of  life.  These  figures 
are  in  Table  A. 

.5976.  I  observe  that  the  differences  in  all  ages  given  here 
are  in  favour  of  the  present  compared  with  fifty  years 
ago  ? — Yes. 

5977.  There  was  a  great  declension  between  the  second 
and  fourth  decade  of  the  century,  and  a  great  improve- 
ment during  the  last  fifty  years  ? — The  depression  of 
1832  to  1841  is  related,  I  think,  to  the  enormous  rush  of 
people  to  the  towns  early  in  last  centuiy. 

5978.  Before  there  were  any  clear  notions  as  to  what 
sanitation  meant  ? — Yes.  And  I  think  that  it  affected 
adults  mostly  before  it  began  to  tell  upon  the  children. 

5979.  Should  you  say  that  during  the  period  you  have 
known  Glasgow,  the  appearance  of  the  people  indicates  a 
depression  in  their  physique  ? — Are  they  smaller  and 
more  jejune  to  look  at  ? — No.  Take  rickets  as  an  illustra- 
tion. There  is  less  apparent  deformity  now  than  there 
was. 

5980.  Is  that  owing  to  your  having  a  better  water 
supply  ? — That  is  one  factor.  Loch  Katrine  was  intro- 
duced in  1859,  but  much  has  been  done  subsequently  to 
remove  insanitary  areas. 

5981.  (3Ir.  Struthers.)  The  water  supply  was  blamtd 
for  the  rickets  ? — Yes.  It  was  suggested  as  an  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  Loch  Katrine  that  the  absence  of  Ume 
-would  produce  rickets. 

5982.  {Chairman.)  When  you  come  to  a  later  period 
■of  child  life  have  you  noticed  a  diminution  in  "the  death 
rate  ? — At  all  ages  up  to  the  post  mature  period  the  death 
rate  has  decreased.  Some  time  ago  I  took  out  the  figures 
referring  to  the  death  rate  of  the  school  periods  of  life, 
but  they  apply  to  Scotland  generally — they  are  not  Hmited 
to  Glasgow. 

5983.  Do  they  apply  to  the  whole  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 
In  that  pamphlet  presenting  the  results  of  an  "  Enquiry 
into  the  Vital  Statistics  of  School  Ages,"  on  page  9 
there  is  a  short  table  giving  death  rates  per  million  from 
all  causes  at  certain  periods  of  life.  Taking  it  from  five 
to  fifteen  the  death  rate  fell  from  7,699  in  1860-62  to 
4,847  per  milhon  in  1890-2. 

5984.  That  is  with  regard  to  Scotland  as  a  whole  ? — 
Yes. 

5985.  Is  that  represented  in  Glasgow  too  ? — Glasgow 
experiences  part  of  that  decrease. 

5986.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  as  to  the  operation 
■of  the  improving  hygiene  of  to\vns  ? — That  the  expectation 
■of  life,  and  by  implication  the  standard  of  vitality,  has 
been  increased. 

5987.  But  it  is  not  as  general  as  it  might  be  ? — I  think 
■not.  My  impression  from  the  inquiry,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  into  the  death  rate  of  one  apartment  houses  is 
that  there  is  a  proportion  of  the  population,  numbering 
over  100,000,  who  have  not  shared  to  any  considerable 
•extent  in  the  improvement. 

5988.  One-seventh  of  the  population  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

5989.  Speaking  from  the  experience  of  Glasgow  alone, 
it  appears  from  your  memorandum  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  its  population  fails  to  share  in  the  advance  of 
recent  years  than  the  decreasing  death  rate  suggests? — Yes. 
'On  the  basis  of  the  census  return  of  1901 1  was  able  to  make 
a  comparison  of  the  death-rates  in  houses  of  various  sizes, 
and  the  results  showed  that,  notwithstanding  a  decreas- 
ing general  death  rate,  one  seventh  of  the  population 
Tndely  scattered  throughout  the  city  still  maintained 
an  appallingly  high  rate. 

5990.  It  is  not  connected  with  any  one  district  ? — No, 
it  is  scattered  all  over.    The  district  rate?  vary  veiy  much. 

5991.  {Mr.  StnUhers.)  It  is  connected  very  closely 
"with  a  particular  type  of  house  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  the  one 
apartment  houses.  A  "  house  "  in  Scotland  would  mean 
a  different  thing  from  a  "  house "  in  England.  We 
mean  by  a  "  house  "  actual  apartments  occupied.  Our 

house  "  corresponds  to  your  tenement.    We  speak  of 
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a  building  -with  three  or  four  floors  as  a  "  tenement  "  ;  and 

of  one,  two,  or  three  rooms  occupied  by  an  individual  Chalmers. 

farail;y  as  a  "  house  "    Yours  is  the  other  way.    It  was   

excessive  in  all  the  elements  which  result  from  insanitary 
conditions  of  Uving.  It  had  a  zjonotic  rate  almost  twice 
that  of  the  city  ;  its  phthisis  death  rate  was  twice  that  of 
the  social  grade  represented  by  two-apartment  houses,  and 
its  death  rate  from  respiratory  diseases  was  7-6  per  1,000 
compared  with  4-6  for  two-apartment  houses,  and  4-3  for 
the  city.  You  wll  find  that  in  Table  1  on  page  9  of  the 
pamphlet  on  the  death  rate. 

5992.  It  is  not  one  of  the  tables  that  you  gave,  is  it  ?— 
Yes,  it  is  in  Table  C  of  my  memorandum. 

5993.  {Chairman.)  You  would  not  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  class  resident  in  these  tenements  that 
it  is  actually  a  condition  of  retrogression  w'th  them  ? — 
Well,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  definite  opinion,  because  there 
is  very  little  to  compare  it  with  in  the  past.  I  think  the 
osteotomy  illustration  sheds  some  light  upon  this  questicn. 
If  rickets  as  a  form  of  bone  disease  weie  still  as  prevalent, 
it  is  in  this  section  of  the  population  we  should  expect  to 
find  it.    But  my  experience  is  that  it  is  not  so  prevalent. 

5994.  Therefore  you  argue  that  the  condition  of  this 
class  is  better  ?— Yes ;  better  as  a  class,  but  when  the 
individuals  are  descended  from  a  rural  stock  they  are 
probably  not  so  physically  fit  as  their  ancestors. 

5995.  There  are  a  larger  number  of  persons  subject  to 
these  conditions  than  formerly  ? — The  proportion  is  de- 
creasing. 

5996.  Would  you  say  that  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
there  were  104,000  people  living  in  one-roomed  apart- 
ments ? — Yes,  thirty  years  ago — in  1871 — there  were. 

5997.  The  larger  number  of  those  people  came  in  from 
the  country — or  their  parents  did,  and  to  that  extent  they 
are  worse,  I  suppose  ? — If  you  could  compare  them  with 
their  ancestors  in  the  country  I  expect  they  would  be 
worse. 

5998.  Is  there  any  outflow  into  the  country  of  the 
wreckage,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  Glasgow  ? — In 
search  of  what  ? 

5999.  Because  they  are  incapable  of  existing  in 
Glasgow  under  the  conditions  of  labour  and  the  over- 
pressure t — I  am  afraid  that  the  difficulty  in  all  towns  is 
to  deal  with  this  unskilled  labour  class,  who  expect  to  find 
there  the  casual  employment  which  they  desire. 

6000.  The  class  that  sinks  to  the  lowest  level — they 
remain  a  permanent  evil  in  the  big  towns,  do  they  not  ? 
— They  tend  to  aggravate  the  evil  in  the  big  towns. 

6001.  But  when  they  no  longer  earn  a  subsistence 
wage  what  happens  ? — Then  the  energy  is  taken  out  of 
them. 

6002.  And  they  would  then  be  the  object  of  charity  ? 
—Yes. 

6003.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  first  step  in  any 
improvement  is  to  deal  drastically  with  that  class  ? — If 
one  could. 

6004.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  how  it  might 
be  done  ? — The  suggestion  in  my  mind  regarding  the 
effect  of  placing  the  burden  of  cleanliness  on  the  owner  of 
a  tenement  occupied  by  persons  of  this  class  would  be  that 
these  people  would  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
house  accommodation.  You  would  then  have  them  as 
vagrants  and  would  be  able  to  deal  with  them. 

6005.  And  the  community  would  be  obliged  to  take 
charge  of  them  ? — Yes. 

6006.  If  you  are  going  to  impose  a  minimum  standard 
of  cleanliness,  and  so  on,  through  the  action  either  of  the 
local  authority,  or  the  action  of  the  landlord  upon  these 
people,  and  turn  them  out  because  they  do  not  subscribe 
to  it,  then  it  devolves  upon  the  State  or  community  to 
take  charge  of  them  ? — Yes,  if  you  had  shelters  of  some 
sort,  where  they  would  be  compelled,  short  of  being  sent 
to  a  labour  colony,  to  observe  certain  standards  of  cleanli- 
ness you  would  have  made  some  steps  towards  teaching 
them  the  value  of  cleanliness. 

6007.  Would  not  it  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  scheme 
like  that  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  connection  with  labour 
colonies  ? — I  am  not  quite  familiar  with  the  recent  sug- 
gestion ;  but  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  labour 
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2)r.  colonies  for  a  very  considerable  section  is,  I  think,  rapidly 
Chalmers,    gaining  a  general  acceptance. 

  G008.  General  Booth  says  that  "It  is  beyond  question 

that  there  is  a  section  of  the  population,  who  by  one  means 
or  another,  contrive  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity without  work.  This  class  is  prominent  in  times 
of  bad  trade  and  scarcity,  and,  being  skilled  in  habits  of 
'  sponging '  and  other  objectionable  courses,  manage  to 
secure  a  large  proportion  of  the  help  intended  for  the 
genuine  worker,  who,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  has 
fallen  out  of  employment."  Then  he  goes  on—"  As  a 
class  they  are  constitutionally  averse  to  work,  partly 
because  they  have  never  felt  its  necessity,  having  learned 
how  to  exist  without  it,  and  partly  because  they  have 
never  been  sent  to  any  sustained  and  remunerative  labour 
which  they  were  capable  of  performing."  Then  he  further 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  Much  of  the  charity  dispersed  in  the 
large  cities  finds  its  way  to  this  class.  It  is  thus  rendered 
not  only  unproductive  of  good,  but  made  into  a  source  of 
positive  evil,  helping  to  support  a  section  of  the  poor  that 
so  largely  propagates  disease,  and  demoralising  all  who 
come  within  its  influence "  ? — I  think  that  all  towns 
have  a  large  number  of  this  class. 

6009.  And  now  as  to  his  proposal  for  dealing  with  them, 
"'  (a)  That  the  vagrancy  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  give 
magistrates  the  power  to  commit  to  colonies  or  settle- 
ments, established  for  that  purpose,  vagrants  coming 
before  them  under  certain  prescribed  conditions,  for 
periods  of  not  more  than  three  years  :  (b)  That  municipal 
and  poor  law  authorities  be  empowered  to  establish  labout 
colonies  for  such  vagrants,  and  that  they  or  any  charitable 
society  doing  so  may — on  receiving  the  licence  of  the 
Home  Secretary — receive  and  detain  vagrants  so  com- 
mitted to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them,  the 
licence  to  be  issued  after  such  inspection  as  the  Home 
Office  may  determine  (much  as  in  the  case  of  the  Inebriates 
Acts) ;  (c)  That  such  disciplinary  powers  as  the  Home 
Secretary  may  think  necessary  be  granted  under  bye -laws, 
as  in  the  case  of  inebriates'  reformatories  ;  (d)  That  the 
cost  of  maintaining  such  colonies  be  provided  by  a  con- 
tribution from  the  Treasury,  at  the  same  rate  as  it  now 
contributes  to  the  support  of  inebriates'  reformatories, 
and  that  municipalities,  county  councils,  and  other  author- 
ities be  also  empowered  to  contribute  at  such  rates  as  may 
be  agreed  upon."  Should  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
scheme  that  might  to  a  large  extent  deal  with  and  finally 
extirpate  the  evil  ? — That  is  the  general  trend  of  opinion, 
I  think,  in  all  writings  dealing  with  this  question. 

6010.  Do  you  think  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
application  of  such  a  remedy  for  dealing  with  this 
problem,  which  you  admit  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
evil  ? — Yes,  I  do  think  so.  I  believe  they  have  a  similar 
scheme  in  operation  in  Belgium. 

6011.  Do  you  think  that  a  scheme  of  that  sort  might 
be  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  the  case  of  parents  who  habitually 
and  wilfully  neglect  their  children,  so  that  the  children 
might  be  withdrawn  from  their  custody,  and  placed  in 
some  kind  of  public  nursery,  and  the  parents  made  the 
debtors  of  the  State,  and  if  they  evade  the  obligation  sent 
to  a  labour  establishment  until  they  discharge  the  debt  ? 
— I  think  that  you  could  gradually  reduce  the  number, 
and  that  would  lead  a  certain  number  of  them  to  alter 
their  habit  of  life. 

6012.  It  would  be  an  inducement  to  them  at  any  rate 
to  alter  their  life  ? — Yes ;  one  of  the  difficulties  just  now  in 
that  connection  is  that  if  a  man  and  his  family  fall  to  the 
level  of  living  in  lodgings  or  in  sub-let  houses  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  regain  his  original  platform.  If  he 
gets  to  the  state  of  what  is  called  with  us  the  farmed-out 
house  class  he  never  rallies  ;  he  has  no  opportunity,  the 
landlords  will  not  have  him,  and  he  simply  goes  on  paying 
a  high  rent  for  very  indifferent  accommodation. 

6013.  In  fact,  he  goes  from  bad  to  worse  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  is  usually  the  case. 

6014.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Speaking  of  this  submerged  seventh, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  which,  you  think,  represents  your 
great  difficulty  in  sanitation  in  Glasgow — one -seventh  of  the 
population  which  certainly  shows  no  improvement,  if  it 
does  not  actually  show  progressive  deterioration.  Do  you 
think  it  is  practicable,  so  long  as  these  people  remain  in 
the  slums  which  they  now  inhabit,  to  improve  their 
sanitary  condition  at  all  under  any  circumstances  ? — No  ; 
there  can  be  no  improvement  so  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  occupy  insanitary  houses.  But  beyond  displacing  them. 


I  am  afraid  you  must  aim  at  improving  the  people  them- 
selves. It  is  the  habit  which  the  slum  engenders  v."hicti 
makes  the  greater  difficult}'. 

6015.  Do  you  think  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  slums 
that  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  people  ? — No,  they  are 
being  displaced  from  the  slums,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
push  them  on  to  a  gradual  improvement. 

6016.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
people  that  we  are  speaking  of  is  to  force  them  to  leave- 
their  slums,  to  get  them,  if  possible,  into  the  coimtry  and 
to  follow  them,  or  rather  to  enable  them  to  get  into  the- 
country  by  a  system  of  cheap  transit  trains  or  trams. 
Has  that  occurred  to  you  as  a  possible  cure  for  the  diffi- 
culty ? — My  impression  is  rather  this  way,  that  if  you  plant 
a  certain  number  of  industries  in  the  outskirts  you 
will  attract  a  certain  number  of  people  from  the 
towns,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  submerged 
classes  will  be  attracted,  or  that  you  will  be  able  to- 
compel  them  to  live  in  the  country,  and  return  to  work  in 
the  towns. 

6017.  Why  not  ? — Because  they  consist  largely  of  un- 
skilled labourers,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  them  already. 
If  a  man  is  in  regular  employment  he  may  travel  to  the 
outskirts  to  his  home  ;  but  if  he  is  dependent  upon  work 
at  docks  or  casual  work  at  railway  stations,  then  he  lives 
pretty  near  where  he  is  employed  frequently,  and  he  would, 
not  always  have  the  half  penny  to  pay  for  the  tram.  But 
where  it  is  a  question  of  pressure  upon  the  skilled  work- 
man, I  think  that,  as  a  means  of  getting  him  in  the  country, 
it  would  be  better  if  the  work  went  out  first  and 
attracted  him. 

6018.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  rooms  in- 
nabited  by  a  family  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  measure  of  the- 
health  of  that  family  ? — It  would  appear  to  work  out  in 
that  direction. 

6019.  That  is  what  I  understand  from  your  report. 
Your  main  difficulty  is  with  those  who  inhabit  one  or 
two  rooms  ? — It  is  chiefly  a  difficulty  of  those  who  inhabit 
one  room.  I  think  our  death  rate  without  that  difficulty 
of  the  one  room  would  be  something  like  eighteen  or 
nineteen  per  thousand. 

6020.  Amongst  the  one-room  population  what  is  the 
mortality  at  present  ? — Thirty-three — 32-  7  is  the  decimal. 

6021.  Not  far  less  than  double  ? — Pretty  nearly. 

6022.  Amongst  the  one-room  population,  I  think,  you 
say  that  pulmonary  tubercplosis  is  much  more  fatal  ? — 
The  pulmonary  tuberculosis  rate  among  them  is  2-4  per 
thousand.  It  is  only  1-8  in  two  rooms  and  •!  in  all 
the  other  houses.    For  the  whole  city  it  is  1  •  8. 

6023.  With  regard  to  the  mortality  of  infants  under  one 
year  of  age,  you  agree  with  several  witnesses  whom  we  have 
had  here  that  really  that  is  not  substantially  decreasing, 
and  has  not  been  decreasing  ? — My  impression  is  that  it  is 
not  decreasing. 

6024.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  think  that  this  is  a 
question  of  food  very  largely — do  you  think  that  children 
are  badly  or  improperly  fed? — It  is  difficult  to  say  why,  with 
the  general  knowledge  increasing,  and  with  the  facilities  and 
better  opportunities  of  getting  food,  that  it  should  have 
remained  while  all  the  others  have  improved.  That  forces 
one  back  to  look  upon  the  mother  as  being  the  cause. 

6025.  Do  you  think  really,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
feeding  of  infants  has  improved  of  recent  years  amongst 
the  class  that  we  are  speaking  of  ? — I  very  much  doubt  it. 

6026.  Do  you  think  that  young  infants  who  are  not 
suckled  by  their  mothers  obtain  any  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  ? — No,  I  very  much  doubt  that.  Unless  you  wish  to 
include  condensed  and  preserved  milks. 

6027.  No  ;  I  mean  cow's  milk  ? — Then  I  think  not.  I 
think  the  tendency  of  late  in  all  classes  is  to  have  recourse 
to  artificial  foods,  including  condensed  milk,  and  that  is 
deleterious. 

6028.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show 
that  infants  practically  get  very  little  milk  at  all.  They 
are  fed  on  tea  and  even  more  harmful  matters  ? — They 
very  soon  begin  to  be  fed  on  tea,  as  soon  as  the  child  can 
drink  out  of  a  cup.    Many  are  indifferently  fed. 

6029.  I  believe  that  you  have  in  Glasgow  a  system  of 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  deaths  of  all  young  children  ?— 
Yes. 
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6030.  An  inquiry  by  means  of  cards  ? — Yes,  the  sys- 
tem of  cards  is  applied  to  all  deaths,  and  has  been  so  for 
•several  years. 

6031.  Will  you  put  one  of  those  cards  in  either  here  or 
hereafter,  so  that  it  may  be  included  in  the  Committee's 
JEleport  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  a  copy  which  I  shall  put  in. 

6032.  So  that  so  far  you  do  get  to  know  the  circumstances 
lunder  which  all  the  deaths  occur  ? — -Yes,  we  do.  The 
position  of  the  house  and  the  number  of  people  occupying 
it,  and  the  sanitary  conveniences  and  provisions  generally 
— all  these  are  noted. 

6033.  And  then  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  or  a  year,  as  the 
-case  may  be,  I  presume  you  collate  the  records  ? — Yes,  and 
they  get  finally  embodied  in  the  Annual  Report.  The 
-death  rates  for  all  diseases  are  calculated  upon  the  cards, 
not  upon  the  deaths  registered. 

G034.  Your  reports  are  recorded  on  those  cards  as  units  ? 
— Yes  that  is  how  I  get  out  the  one,  two,  three,  and  four- 
apartment  houses. 

6035.  Do  you  think  that  the  downright  neglect  of 
mothers  is  at  the  bottom  of  infant  mortality  ? — We  have 
had  evidence  that  that  is  so  in  many  cases  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  that  is  only  too  true  of  large  sections — that  they 
•are  negligent  in  their  maternal  relations  in  this  matter  as  in 
«very  other. 

6036.  You  spoke  of  the  mortality  amongst  illegitimate 
•children — that  the  proportion  amongst  illegitimate  was 
much  heavier  than  amongst  legitimate  children.  Do  you 
think  that  that  implies  that  legitimate  children  are  much 
better  cared  for  than  illegitimate  children  ? — Yes. 

6037.  Is  that  markedly  so  ?— Yes. 

6038.  Other  things  being  equal,  where  you  have  a  large 
proportion  of  illegitimacy  you  would  expect  to  find  infant 
mortality  greater  ? — Yes. 

6039.  And  do  you  find  that  to  be  the  case  ? — Yes. 

6040.  Do  you  think  that  the  proportion  of  illegitimacy 
-differs  very  widely  in  many  of  the  districts  of  Glasgow  ? — ■ 
Very  widely.  I  should  be  glad  to  submit  the  proportions 
•of  illegitimacy  in  one  district  as  compared  with  another. 

6041.  You  would  be  able  to  put  that  in  your  proof  ?— 
Yes. 

6042.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  water  supply  of  Glasgow 
"Kvhich  is  notoriously  a  very  pure  supply,  it  is  almost  like 
■distilled  water  ? — I  beheve  that  it  is  used  for  chemical 
tests  as  "Ammonia  free  "water.  I  understand  the  custom 
■of  some  chemists  is  not  tj  distil  the  water  but  use  it  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  tap. 

6043.  But  some  persons  regard  the  purity  of  water 
supply,  because  of  the  absence  of  lime,  as  an  objection? — 
It  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  whole  Loch  Katrine 
scheme. 

6044.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  lime  can  be  got  from  food 
•of  other  kinds  besides  water  ? — Yes. 

6045.  And  therefore  you  would  be  very  sorry  to  get 
another  supply  not  so  pure  as  that  from  Loch  Katrine  ? — 
I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  get  another  supply. 

6046.  With  regard  to  your  observation  on  the  mortality 
xmder  five  years  of  age,  you  say  the  mortality  of  children 
Tinder  five  was  diminishing  until  18.30,  after  which  it 
gradually  increased,  but  since  then  it  has  very  decidedly 
decreased,  has  it  not  ? — I  think  the  introduction  of  the 
practice  of  infantile  vaccination  early  in  last  century  with 
the  prevalence  of  typhus  epidemics  later  on  has  been 
advanced  in  explanation,  of  the  experience  prior  to  1830. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  has  been  marked  during 
the  last  30  years. 

6047.  And  now  it  stands  at  what  point  ? — I  have  a 
Table  B  in  the  Appendix.  This  shows  the  average 
annual  mortality  per  thousand  for  three  periods,  and  under 
five  the  rates  are  106  and  86,  and  76  for  males,  and  99,  76 
-and  68  for  females.  The  periods  are  1832-41  ;  1881-90 
and  1892-1900. 

6048.  Amongst  the  submerged  one -seventh  high  infant 
mortality  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  heavy  death  rate 
you  speak  of,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  high.  One-third  of  all 
our  infant  deaths  occur  in  one-apartment  houses.  I  could 
not  take,  it  out  as  a  rate,  because  I  had  no  means  of  getting 
at  the  actual  number  of  infants  born  in  these  houses. 
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6049.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)    Is  there  a  very  large  demand  j)y 
for  what  we  may  call  intermittent  unskilled  labour  in  Chalmers. 

Crlasgow  ? — I  think  there  must  be.    I  have  no  means  of  

definitely  stating  how  it  varies. 

6050.  That  is  the  kind  of  labour  that  is  sought  after  by 
the  submerged  seventh  ? — By  a  very  large  proportion. 
As  to  its  being  intermittent  I  am  not  so  sure  about  it.  I 
rather  think  that  in  the  industries  in  which  these  people 
find  employment  the  demand  for  labour  would  be  pretty 
constant. 

6051.  How  is  it  that  these  people  get  so  low  in  the 
scale,  if  the  labour  is  pretty  constant  ?  One  would  think 
if  the  labour  were  pretty  constant  they  would  rise  above 
the  seventh  that  you  speak  of.  Is  it  that  they  will  not 
work  or  that  there  are  too  many  of  them  or  that  the  work 
is  too  uncertain  to  enable  them  to  live  better  than  they  do  ? 
— Bearing  on  that  I  began  quite  in  the  last  month  or  two 
some  inquiry  into  the  food  going  into  certain  households. 
It  was  conducted  through  one  of  the  charitable  organisa- 
tions, and  they  at  once  found — they  were  aware  of  it, 
indeed, before — that  there  was  no  relation  between  the  total 
earnings  of  the  individual  householder  and  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  food  going  into  the  household.  Of 
course  there  is  an  obvious  unknown  factor  in  drink  ;  one 
does  not  know  how  much  goes  in  that. 

6052.  Is  this  lowest  strata  composed  mainly  of  people 
who  will  not  work  regularly,  or  is  it  that  they  cannot 
work  regularly  ? — Well  there  must  be  a  number  who 
will  not,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  many  who 
only  work  if  they  are  compelled,  from  the  possibility  of 
starvation  if  they  did  not. 

6053.  Nothing  could  deal  with  this  but  some  drastic 
measure  of  making  them  work  by  some  means  of  bringing 
them  back  to  habits  of  regular  employment  ? — That  is  the 
only  way. 

6054.  Are  they  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  people 
who  could  get  good  wages  if  they  chose  ? — They  might 
get  subsistence  wages  readily  enough.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  unskilled  labourer  often  gets  a  good  wage.  It  is 
very  much  the  same  problem  that  had  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  the  1834  Report. 
The  number  of  unskilled  persons  constantly  pressing  on 
the  market  and  displacing  the  regular  worker  causes  a 
variation  in  his  wage-earning  power. 

6055.  And  they  are  composed  largely  of  people  who 
come  in  the  towns  and  fail  to  get  work.  Do  you  think 
that  the  labour  market  is  overstocked  ? — The  unskilled 
labour  market  is  overstocked  in  every  town  population, 
I  think.  The  same  thing  creates  the  difficulty  in  connec- 
tion with  overcrowding  in  houses. 

6056.  You  think  with  the  exception  of  these  one-house 
tenements  the  condition  of  Glasgow  is  fairly  good  ? — 
Well,  judging  from  the  death  rate  it  would  be  fenrly  low 
for  a  town  ;  apart  from  the  exception  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  reasonable  if  we  had  nut  that  part. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  statements  are  strictly  applicable 
to  all  the  one-room  population,  although  the  conclusions 
are  based  upon  the  census  figures,  but  there  are  many  of 
them  so  well  occupied  that  we  must  take  the  term  one- 
apartment  as  a  barometer  or  index  to  other  conditions. 

6057.  You  said  that  instead  of  moving  the  working 
class  population  out  into  the  suburbs,  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  have  the  works  there  and  they  would  follow  ? 
— If  you  could  distribute  industry  the  population  would 
follow  automatically. 

6058.  Do  you  see  any  tendency  for  industry  to  dis- 
tribute itself  ? — Not  at  the  moment. 

6059.  Except  that  you  mentioned  that  it  was  done  in 
one  or  two  large  firms  ? — There  are  individual  illustra- 
tions of  that,  such  as  Port  Sunfight. 

6060.  And  the  same  idea  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Garden 
City  is  it  not  ? — Quite. 

6061.  Would  it  not  be  much  better,  instead  of  starting  a 
large  population  like  the  scheme  of  Garden  Cities,  for 
the  individual  firms  to  move  down  and  form  a  small  popu- 
lation— a  nucleus  of  their  own  ? — We  have  had  an  illus- 
tration of  that  on  the  Clyde.  Fifteen  years  ago,  or  more, 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  took  their  works 
from  the  east  end  of  Glasgow,  down  to  Clydebank,  nine 
or  ten  miles  from  Glasgow,  with  the  result  that  although 
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j)f^  there  has  grown  up  around  these  works,  and  in  connection 
Chalmers,    with  the  shipbuilding  yards  in  the  neighbourhood,  quite  a 

 borough,  a  very  large  number  of  the  workers  still  Uve  in  ^ 

Glasgow  ;  and  their  reason  would  appear  to  be  tliis — that 
in  Glasgow,  as  in  every  big  town,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  younger  members  of  the  family  also  to  get  occupa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  simpler  and  probably  cheaper  to  let 
the  father  of  the  household  travel  to  his  work,  than  to 
have  all  the  children  travelhng  up  and  down. 

6062.  That  outweighs  the  cheap  trains  and  the  cheaper 
houses  and  gardens  and  other  advantages  that  they 
might  get  in  a  more  open  coimtry  ? — Yes.  Any  scheme 
for  planting  out  industries  would  seem  to  require  that  a 
selection  of  those  which  would  give  employmeat  to  both 
sexes  is  necessary  for  success. 

6063.  I  suppose  the  development  of  water  power  and 
electricity  would  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction  ? — 
One  would  hope  for  such  a  result. 

6064.  You  can  get  your  power  now  from  a  considerable 
distance,  can  you  not  ? — It  is  a  question  of  the  facihty  of 
transport. 

6065.  But  also,  I  mean,  the  machinery  could  be  worked 
now  by  electric  power  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
generating  source  ? — Yes  ;  that  should  help  to  disperse 
industries. 

6066.  Are  there  any  industries  now  worked  by  electrical 
water  power  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  ? — It  is 
supplied  in  many  ways,  but  I  could  not  give  you  any 
illustration  of  one  whole  work  being  solely  driven  vy 
electric  power.  There  is  a  company  which  obtained  an 
Act  two  years  ago,  the  Clyde  Valley  Company,  which  is 
now,  I  believe,  in  process  of  putting  down  power  stations, 
but  I  could  not  give  an  illustration. 

6067.  If  that  tendency  goes  on  it  will  undoubtedly 
add  to  the  good  sanitary  conditions  of  the  working  classes, 
will  it  not  ? — It  would  tend,  undoubtedly,  in  that  direction. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  difficulty  exists  with  regard  to  the 
working  classes,  but  with  regard  to  the  unskilled  classes. 
When  we  speak  of  the  working  classes  in  Scotland  we 
generally  think  of  the  artisan  class. 

6068.  The  unskilled  grade,  that  would  not  help  in  any 
way,  then  ? — Unless  you  could  apply  coercive  power  to 
get  them  taught  a  treide,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
benefit  them. 

6069.  {Mr.  Legge.)  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the 
efforts  made  in  various  districts  to  obtain  a  good  supply 
of  milk  by  means  of  special  depots  ? — Sterilizing  depots 
you  mean  ? 

6070.  Yes  ? — We  are  at  the  moment  forming  a  depot 
of  that  sort. 

6071.  Under  municipal  sanction,  and  supported  by  the 
municipality,  I  suppose  ? — We  hope  that  it  will  be  self- 
supporting,  but  the  original  grant  for  the  plant  will  be 
from  the  rates. 

6072.  Are  you  going  to  have  little  branch  offices  ? — 
Meanwhile  our  scheme  is  that  we  are  to  have  a  central 
sterilising  depot,  and  arrange  with  the  milk  vendors  for 
the  sale  of  the  milk.    We  will  try  that  first  of  all. 

6073.  What  is  your  object — is  it  to  supply  good  milk 
in  a  general  way,  or  is  it  with  a  special  view  to  infants  ? — 
Wholly  to  infants. 

6074.  It  is  to  provide  good  food  for  infants  ? — Ex- 
clusively— to  begin  with,  at  least. 

6075.  Do  you  anticipate  that  in  the  slum  quarters  the 
parents  will  make  much  use  of  that  milk  ? — That  remains 
to  be  discovered.  That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  points  on 
which  there  is,  at  present,  little  or  no  information. 
Before  this  was  formed  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
several  of  the  depots  throughout  the  country — at  Batter- 
sea,  Liverpool,  and  St.  Helen's  ;  and  no  definite  informa- 
tion was  forthcoming  as  to  their  effect  upon  the  total 
infantile  death-rate,  they  were  simply  gathering  the 
information  regarding  the  section  of  the  population  that 
took  advantage  of  it.  One  would  naturally  expect  that 
people,  who  for  other  reasons  are  careful  of  the  up- 
bringing of  their  children,  would  take  advantage  of  it. 

6076.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  do  any- 
thing by  the  circulation  of  leaflets  amongst  the  mothers  of 
children,  and  handing  them  to  girls  at  school  to  take 
home,  leaflets  regarding  the  feeding  of  infants,  and 
particularly  such  a  detail  as  where  people  can  get  milk. 


and  at  what  price  they  can  get  sterilised  milk  ? — In 
Glasgow  quite  a  number  of  such  leaflets  are  circulated 
bearing  on  the  feeding  of  the  children,  and  a  copy  is 
given  to  every  parent  who  registers  the  birth  of  a  child. 
That  has  been  going  on  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

6077.  {Chairman.)  Do  they  read  them  ? — We  hope 
some  of  them  will. 

6078.  {Mr.  Legge.)  But  we  have  had  some  very  strong 
evidence  that  pamphlets  are  of  no  use,  but  that  leaflets 
dealing  with  a  certain  point  are  very  effective.  If  you 
had  a  single  leaflet  stating  that  milk  was  to  be  had  in  such 
a  school  district,  at  such  a  depot,  it  might  attract  atten- 
tion ? — This  is  a  general  thing  of  four  pages  {exhibiting; 
the  same.) 

6079.  But  this  is  too  long.  The  idea  is  that  it  is  best  to 
have  one  side  printed  only,  in  large  type,  if  it  is  to  be  of 
any  use  ? — I  see. 

6080.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  have 
milk  sold  in  certain  shops  to  mothers  below  cost  price,  the 
rest  being  made  up  out  of  the  rates  ? — You  would  get 
back  to  an  economical  question  then. 

6081.  Have  you  any  strong  view  that,  in  the  interest 
of  the  community  at  large,  it  is  fair  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice ? — It  is  doubtful.  That  is  the  impression  I  have 
formed  from  my  Poor  Law  reading.  I  have  no  actua 
experience ;  but  I  understand  from  the  work  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  and  poor  law  administratioi 
generally,  that  any  scheme  which  is  economically  false 
is  rar<^ly,  if  ever,  justified  by  its  results. 

6082.  We  had  a  scheme  pat  forward  in  connection  with 
those  depots,  each  shop  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
a  medical  man  whose  duty  should  be  to  weigh  each  child 
brought  to  the  depot,  and  prescribe  for  it  as  its  weight 
went  down,  and  so  on.  Speaking  as  a  municipal  official, 
what  do  you  say  as  to  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme  ? 
— I  doubt  whether  you  could  carry  it  out  on  a  large  scale  ; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  carry  it  out  iri 
sections,  so  that  you  might  have  some  knowledge  of  what 
advantage  your  dairy  was  producing. 

6083.  You  might  have  a  medical  man  who  went  round 
the  depots  ? — I  rather  suggest  this  in  a  particular  dis- 
tributing centre,  so  that  if  you  had  one  man  attached  he 
would  make  a  point  of  watching  individual  children. 

6084.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Would  you  have  an  experiment- 
ing station  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  sterilisation  is  in  it» 
experimental  stage. 

6085.  {Mr.  Legge.)  But  you  think  it  is  still  to  bs  en- 
couraged 1 — Yes ;  if  only  for  the  advantage  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  bottling  of  milk.  I  think  that  milk 
should  be  dealt  with  more  carefully  than  at  present,  and 
the  example  of  a  depot  may  tend  to  bring  about  the- 
exercise  of  more  care  in  its  handling  generally. 

6086.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  in  the  newspapers  of 
various  towns  indicating  that  wherever  there  is  a  foreign 
element  in  any  town  its  children  seem  to  be  better 
nourished  than  the  native  children.  I  see  in  the  papers: 
that  the  Italians  in  Finsbury  are  better  than  the  native 
children.  What  evidence  is  there  of  that  ? — I  have  not 
any.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  the  foreign 
population. 

6087.  You  would  not  call  the  Irish  foreigners — there  is- 
a  strong  Irish  element  in  Glasgow,  is  there  not  ? — No,  I 
was  thinking  rather  of  Poles. 

6088.  Have  you  many  Jews  in  Glasgow  ? — We  have 
Polish  Jews. 

6089.  You  cannot  say  whether  the  condition  of  the 
foreigners  is  better  than  that  of  the  natives  ? — No  ;  I  have- 
no  information. 

6090.  Against  the  common  statement  in  that  regard 
one  gentleman  suggested  that  one  should  remember 
those  foreigners  are  of  sub-tropical  origin  in  most 
instances,  and  therefore  develop  earlier — do  you  think 
there  is  anything  in  that  ? — Well,  they  are  not  living  in 
sub-tropical  conditions  here — that  occurs  to  me.  But 
what  also  occurs  to  me  is  that  the  immigrant  is  a  vigorous 
man,  with  a  definite  intention  of  bettering  himself,  and 
that  is  why  he  comes  here,  and  forms  an  incentive  which 
probably  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  his  neighbour,  who 
is  a  native. 

6091.  Do  you  think  that  the  state  of  things  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  our  large  towns  is  so  serious  as  to  call  for  admin- 
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istrative  action,  to  secure  the  proper  feeding  of  school 
children, by  providing  restaurants  or  kitchens  in  connection 
with  the  schools,  and  feeding  the  children  at  the  school, 
recovering  the  money  possibly  from  the  parents  by  ordinarj' 
legal  process  ? — It  has  been  suggested — it  has  been  a 
matter  of  observation  indeed — that  when  children  of  a 
certain  grade  are  fed  at  school  and  have  a  mid-day  meal 
the  afternoon  work  reaches  a  higher  standard  than  when 
they  are  not  fed,  and  have  no  mid-day  meal.  That  is  a 
question  already  demonstrated.  But  i  do  not  know,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  suggest,  that  the  condition  is  so  bad 
over  the  general  population.  You  probably  will  have  an 
occasional  school  where  extra  food  supplied  to  the  children 
would  be  an  advantage. 

6092.  Do  you  know  the  Rose  Street  Day  Industrial 
School  in  Glasgow  ? — I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

6093.  And  Green  Street  and  Rotten  Row  ? — I  know 
of  them  in  connection  with  infectious  diseases. 

6094.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  actual  steps 
that  should  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion in  any  particular  area  is  in  the  first  instance  a  matter 
for  the  local  authority  to  decide  upon  t — Certainly. 

6095.  And  not  for  a  central  bureaucratic  government 
to  take  in  hand  ?— No, 

6096.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  central  government 
might  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  stirring  up  local 
authorities  ? — I  think  that  they  could  co-ordinate  effort 
in  the  matter. 

6097.  Wnat  is  wanted  is  aome  means  of  stimulating 
the  public  conscience  in  a  particular  locality  ?— Yes,  that 
is  so. 

6098.  Once  that  conscience  is  aroused  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  effective  measures  will  be  taken,  you  think  ? — Yes, 
that  is  quite  obvious,  I  think. 

6099.  Do  you  think  that  one  valuable  means  of  bringing 
this  stimulus  to  bear  upon  the  central  government 
would  be  a  central  bureau  of  statistics  dealing  with 
the  health  of  the  country,  and  also  engaged  periodically 
in  taking  anthropological  measurements  ? — There  would 
be  an  advantage,  certainly.  One  illustration  that  occurs 
to  me  is  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  administration. 
I  find  myself  constantly  traversing  ground  which  is 
interesting  to  me  and  also  to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  ; 
and  the  Charity  Organisation  is  the  same.  If  the  work 
of  these  three  departments  were  co-ordinated,  and  their 
information  were  made  general,  there  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. 

6100.  Do  you  agree  that  as  regards  anthropological 
meeisurements  a  proper  scheme  of  carrying  those  out 
periodically  all  over  the  country  would  be  of  value  ? 
Would  it  not  have  a  great  effect  upon  Glasgow  if  from  this 
central  bureau  there  suddenly  came  down  one  day  the 
result  of  a  census,  showing  that  in  certain  vital  particulars 
the  population,  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  was  dis- 
tinctly on  the  down  grade  ? — That  would  imply  a  new 
organisation  constantly  carrying  on  measurements. 

610L  Yes  ? — At  the  present  moment  I  am  having 
certain  measurements  of  school  children  in  Scotland 
taken,  but  they  are  limited  in  scope,  and  do  not  include 
head  measurements,  but  simply  chest,  height  and  weight. 

6102.  That  is  a  matter  for  settlement.  Dr.  Cunningham . 
of  Edinburgh,  gave  us  a  list  of  particulars  of  height,  weight, 
and  chest,  and  pigmentation,  and  width  of  shoulders,  and 
hips,  and  so  on  ? — Those  are  the  skeletal  measurements, 
apart  from  the  head,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  importance, 

6103.  {Mr.Strwthers.)  Would  you  then  take  weight  ?— 
Yes.  I  am  taking  weight  in  this  inquiry — weight,  height 
and  chest  measurements. 

6104.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  you 
said  about  the  one-roomed  houses.  Are  the  number  of 
people  occupying  one-apartment  houses  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  in  Glasgow,  or  are  they 
decreasing  ? — The  proportion  is  decreasing,  and  the  actual 
numbers  are  slightly  decreasing.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Registrar  General's  Report  of  1871,  the  actual  number 
was  144,919  ;  in  1881  the  number  was  126,264  ;  and  in 
1891  it  was  123,643 ;  and  in  1901  it  was  123,866.  But 
that  is  not  the  actual  number  dealt  with  here  ;  these 
numbers  are  defective,  because  there  are  included  in  the 
one-roomed  houses  lodgers  occupying,  it  may  be,  one  room 
in  a  house  with  two  or  more.    The  Registrar  General  calls 


that  a  family,  and,  consequently,  he  makes  it  a  house. 
But  the  number  of  houses  with  only  one  apartment  is 
smaller. 

6105.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  decreasing  ? — Yes. 

6106.  The  very  wretched  class  of  the  population  of 
Glasgow  are  a  very  shifty  body  are  they  not  ?  They  come 
in  from  towns  near  and  from  Ireland  to  work  for  a  short 
period,  is  not  that  so  ? — There  is  a  very  large  proportion 
that  is  residential.  They  may  move  from  one  part  of  the 
city  to  another,  but  they  remain  within  it. 

6107.  Then  you  think  there  is  not  a  great  influx  coming 
in.  Have  you  not  got  from  the  big  towns  of  Paisley,  and 
those  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  a  very  large 
shifting  population  ?— Do  you  mean  whether  there  is  a 
large  proportion  constantly  going  out  and  coming  in  ? 

6108.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  large  proportion  is 
going  out,  except  when  trade  is  bad. 

6109.  Those  apartment  houses  are  occupied  principally 
by  those  very  low  strata,  are  they  not  ? — The  one  apart- 
ment houses  are. 

6110.  Are  those  one  apartment  houses  under  the  same 
conditions  for  letting  as  the  higher  class  of  house  is  in 
Scotland,  with  the  usual  custom  of  the  inside  letting  ? — 
Many  of  them  are  sub-let,  or  what  we  call  farmed  out.  It 
is  a  word  that  has  got  into  the  Public  Health  Act — where 
you  may  have  a  room  by  the  night. 

6111.  Is  not  there  a  place  where  the  respectable  poor 
in  Scotland,  especially  in  a  place  like  Glasgow,  can  get 
a  good  home  if  they  are  not  ia  regular  employment  with- 
out their  being  liable  to  be  shifted  during  cue  twelve 
months  ?  You  know  the  custom  that  lettings  all  commence 
from  Whitsuntide,  and  in  February  you  have  to  give 
notice  if  you  wish  to  remain  on.  Does  not  it  act  very 
adversely  to  the  poor  population  who  may  have,  owing 
to  loss  of  trade  or  one  thing  or  another,  to  move,  and  does 
not  it  cause  great  difficulty  ? — That  partly  entered  into 
the  discussion  on  our  system  of  letting  houses  in 
Glasgow. 

6112.  It  struck  me  that  that  would  have  a  great  effect 
upon  throwing  people  into  a  worse  class  of  house  and  over- 
crowding them  ? — Yes,  and  rather  than  taking  one  for 
fifteen  months  they  would  take  it  for  a  month. 

6113.  In  England  we  have  a  weekly  tenancy,  and  that 
would  be  impossible  here  ? — It  is  not  possible  under  the 
conditions  of  reasonable  house  occupancy  with  us.  You 
could  not  get  a  better  house  in  a  better  class  district  in 
that  way. 

6114.  That  rather  helps  to  make  this  over-crowding  ? — 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  works  in  that  way.  It  may,  but  I 
have  no  evidence  that  it  does  tend  that  way.  The  diffi- 
culties of  this  lower  class  in  the  farmed-out  houses  is  their 
mobility  ;  they  may  remain  a  few  nights  or  a  week  or  two 
only. 

6115.  You  said  with  regard  to  this  recruiting  question, 
you  are  disposed  to  associate  the  Army  figures  with  the 
convergence  of  unskilled  labour  towards  the  towns  and 
the  persistence  of  a  high  death  rate  in  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation such  as  that  to  which  you  have  referred.  With 
reference  to  the  unskilled  labour  it  is  a  curious  fact  from 
the  recruiting  exi>erience  that  the  recruits  in  Glasgow  who 
are  Glasgow  bred  and  bom  are  far  superior  to  Glasgow 
people  who  have  not  been  bom  there  ? — Those  that  come 
from  the  country,  you  mean  ? 

6116.  I  do  not  say  where  they  come  from.  They  are 
the  migratory  people,  the  Irish,  that  come  over,  and  the 
people  that  come  in  from  the  surrounding  districts  ? — 
You  mean  the  native  born  recruit  ? 

6117.  There  are  less  rejections  from  those  that  are 
native  bom  ? — That  qmte  supports  the  impression  which 
the  decreasing  death  rate  creates  ;  but  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  observation. 

6118.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  happened  to  have  come  across 
that  we  discover  especially  amongst  the  boys  for  the 
Navy,  that  the  boys  that  have  been  bom  and  bred  there 
are  better  in  physique  than  those  that  come  from  outside  ? 
— Then  the  boys  for  the  Navy  are  enrolled  early,  before 
they  become  apprentices  to  any  trade. 

6119.  They  are  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  : 
and  now  it  is  raised  to  15J  ?— Does  it  include  those  who 
go  through  the  training  ships  ? 
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6120.  No.  That  is  one  of  the  industrial  ships.  It 
struck  me  that  your  shifting  population  was  the  cause 
of  this  overcrowding  and  the  bad  physique  amongst  the 
general  ruck  of  Glasgow  recniits  ? — That  has  been  as- 
certained by  your  observation  ? 

6121.  Yes  ? — It  would  depend  very  much  as  to  the 
sources  from  which  the  men  came  who  volunteered  from 
Glasgow  but  were  not  Glasgow  men. 

6122.  They  come  from  everywhere  ? — That  quite  sup- 
ports the  general  impression  about  the  towns  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  over  there  is  a  general  movement  on- 
wards. 

6123.  An  improvement  in  the  resident  population  of 
towns  ? — Yes. 

6124.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  You  make  very  considerable 
distinction  between  this  shifting  population  which  habitu- 
ally Uves  in  one-roomed  houses  and  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation ? — Yes.    I  think  they  are  socially  marked  off. 

6125.  And  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  all  the 
heads  of  your  statistics  under  the  death  rates  from  different 
causes,  of  the  deaths  from  phthisis  between  the  one- 
apartment  people  and  the  two  and  three-apartment 
people  ? — It  is  very  marked. 

6126.  And  there  is  also  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two-apartment  and  the  three-apartment  people  ? — 
Yes,  but  of  course  there  are  two- apartment  houses  and 
some  three  apartment  houses  which  are  sublet  in  single 
rooms. 

6127.  You  are  still  on  the  shifting  class  who  are  living 
in  farmed-out  rooms  ? — Yes. 

6128.  For  a  week  or  a  day  or  so  ? — We  had  275  two- 
loomed  houses  sublet  in  separate  rooms  as  farmed  out 
ihffiuses  in  1901,  and  these  would  not  be  included  here. 

(6129.  Now  the  one-apartment  house — the  death  rate  in 
;the  ®ne-apartment  house  differs  according  to  the  various 
diataicts,  does  it  not  ? — Very  much,  but  the  populations 
on  wJiich  these  district  rates  are  calculated  are  very 
small  I,--' 

6130.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  you 
think  there  is  any  other  factor  accounting  for  this  big 
difference  of  death  rate  besides  the  one- apartment ;  do 
you  think  that  this  difference  in  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
the  one-apartment  people  in  the  districts  of  the  city  is 
connected  with  any  definite  force,  apart  from  the  class  of 
people  ? — I  think  that  the  habits  of  the  people  supply 
the  other  factor.  One  might  hope  that  it  is  a  want  of 
knowing  what  hygiene  is.  It  may  take  the  form  of 
indulgence  in  drink  and  irregularities  in  diet,  but,  after 
all,  it  arises  from  ignorance. 

6131.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  one-apartment  and 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  two-apartment  districts  do 
not  represent  the  people  of  Glasgow — not  even  the  working 
classes — only  the  migratory  class  ? — Quite  a  large  propor- 
tion are  migratory,  but  a  number  of  well-behaved  people 
occupy  one-apartment  houses. 

6132.  Taking  them  as  a  whole,  do  you  think  they  re- 
present this  migratory  element — these  unskilled  ignorant 
people  of  dirty  habits  ? — Yes. 

6133.  But  speaking  of  the  working  classes  in  regular 
employment,  do  you  think  the  general  tendency  of  your 
statistics  would  be  to  show  that  they  are  in  fairly  good 

•  conditions  of  health  ? — Yes  ;  apart  from  the  special  class 
we  are  considering  I  think  the  evidence  is  all  in  favour  of 
advancing  hygiene  and  improved  phy  sical  condition. 

6134.  What  is  really  wanted  in  Glasgow,  and  probably 
in  other  towns,  is  a  concentration  of  attention  to  this 
population  which  has  fallen  below  all  reasonable  standard 
of  living  ?— I  think  so. 

6135.  You  say  that  when  people  get  into  this  stratum 
of  society  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  it  again  ? 
— In  the  case  of  the  people  in  the  farmed-out  iouses  it  is 
almost  impossible. 

6136.  Does  the  ordinary  landlord  fight  shy  of  them  ? — 
Yes.  He  wants  to  have  some  guarantee  that  the  rent 
will  be  paid,  and  he  wants  to  see  their  rent  book ;  but  these 
people  have  no  rent  book,  and,  consequently,  they  cannot 
give  a  guarantee,  and  he  will  not  have  them. 

6137.  I  thought  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  were  pro- 
viding for  people  of  that  sort  ? — No  !  They  always 
select  their  tenants.    Every  housing  agency  must  do  so. 


6138.  Are  they  tenants  who  would  naturally,  if  left 
alone,  have  gone  into  the  two  or  three  roomed  houses  ? — • 
They  would  be  likely  in  any  case  to  select  houses  suited 
to  their  requirements  ;  but  by  "  selection "  I  meant 
that  they  must  be  respectable  people — that  for  houses  of 
a  given  size  they  must  not  be  earning  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  per  week. 

6139.  But  having  that  limited  income  they  show 
themselves  to  be  respectable  people  ? — Yes  ;  their  past 
record  is  carefully  inquired  into. 

6140.  But  that  would  be  a  certain  means  of  excluding 
the  good  people  who  happen  to  be  driven  into  the  lowest 
class,  would  it  not  ? — I  doubt  it.  I  had  a  census  taken 
of  the  farmed-out  house  population  in  1901,  and  one  of 
the  questions  asked  was  the  reason  why  they  were  occupy- 
ing farmed-out  houses,  because  the  rents  paid  are  very 
high — roughly  5s.  per  week  or  £13  per  year — and  a  very 
large  proportion,  over  60  per  cent.,  at  once  replied 
"  Drink,"  and  they  quite  unhesitatingly  put  that  forward 
as  the  reason  why  they  were  there. 

6141.  Still,  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  entirely 
respectable  people  who  are  not  habitual  drunkards,  who 
by  misfortune  are  driven  into  this  class,  and  find  it  difficult 
to  get  out,  is  not  that  so  ? — Into  the  one  apartments, 
but  I  doubt  if,  apart  from  drink,  many  gravitate  to  the 
farmed-out  house. 

6142.  But  you  have  the  provision  of  the  model  lodging- 
house — they  have  model  tenements  in  the  High  Street  ? 
— Yes,  but  the  High  Street  tenements,  recently  erected, 
are  of  a  larger  size,  and  with  lara;er  rents  than  those  one- 
apartment  houses. 

6143.  Are  they  let  in  one  apartment  or  more  ? — 1  think 
that  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  one  apartments,  but 
they  are  chiefly  two  or  three  roomed  houses.  The  Cor- 
poration have  erected  a  number  of  one-apartment  houses 
but  they  are  not  inhabited  by  the  class  who  occupy 
farra='d-out  houses. 

6144.  And  the  one -apartment  would  cost  more  than  5s.  ? 
— 5s.  as  a  sublet  or  farmed-out  house,  but  much  less — 
Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  2d.  per  week — if  occupied  by  the  original 
tenant. 

6145.  So  that  that  would  be  one  way  of  escape  at  any 
rate  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  people  who  are  driven 
down  by  misfortune  into  this  class;  for  the  town  council  takes 
care  to  investigate  such  cases  to  see  that  they  are  satisfied 
that  they  are  respectable  people,  and  they  will  take  them 
into  their  houses  ? — Yes,  in  this  way.  I  suggested  some 
time  ago  that  as  there  was  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
population  who  never  can  get  away  from  the  farmed-out 
house  unless  you  help  them  and  provide  shelters  of  some 
sort,  if  they  pay  regularly  at  the  farmed-out  house  rate 
for  three  or  six  months  that  should  acquire  a  market 
value  and  help  to  qualify  them  for  an  upper  grade  tene- 
ment. At  present  they  go  on  paying  for  months  this  high 
rent,  without  the  fact  of  regular  payment  creating  any 
market  value  for  them. 

6146.  But  the  municipal  tenement,  and  the  keeping 
them  under  their  observation  and  promoting  them  to  a  better 
class  of  house  if  they  prove  themselves  worthy  of  it,  is  one 
way  of  improving  this  class,  you  think  ? — I  think  it  is. 

6147.  And  an  extension  of  that  is  perhaps  as  useful 
a  way  of  improving  the  health  of  a  town  as  anything  that 
could  be  done  ? — That  is  so — tlie  more  important  section 
of  the  sanitation  of  the  town  concerns  itself  with  this  very 
section  of  the  population. 

6148.  Is  there  any  other  method  of  improving  that  section 
of  the  population  on  a  different  line  ? — If  one  could  extend 
technical  education  to  the  unskilled  class,  obviously  that 
is  a  method  of  raising  them. 

6149.  But,  of  course,  technical  education  can  only  follow 
on  a  really  good  general  education  ? — That  is  so. 

6150.  So  that  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  try  that  ? 
— But  with  a  child  of  this  class  from  the  school 
at  fourteen,  with  a  leaving  certificate,  he  is  not  even  then 
qualified  for  any  trade,  and  he  takes  what  offers — the  most 
rapidly  remunerative  form,  which  is  usually  unskilled. 

6151.  He  becomes  a  messenger  boy  or  takes  up  various 
casual  employments,  and  never  becomes  apprenticed  to 
any  definite  trade  ? — That  is  largely  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty  later  on  in  Ufe. 

6152.  Have  you  thought  of  any  way  of  getting  over  that? 
—I  do  not  know  that  I  have  very  definitely,  but  in  a 
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general  way  :  what  I  have  said  regarding  technical  educa- 
tion might  be  amplified  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
training  of  a  boy  for  work  in  after  life  should  have  some 
of  the  care  presently  devoted  to  his  elementary  education. 

6153.  You  spoke  of  getting  the  population  out  of  the 
town  by  distributing  the  industries  over  the  country  ;  you 
think  that  the  population  would  follow  industries  ? — They 
would  be  more  ready  to  follow  industries  than  to  disperse 
of  their  own  account.. 

6154.  Curiously,  in  the  case  of  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  which  went  down  to  Bowling,  it  did 
not  work  out  that  way  ? — No  ;  and  for  the  reason  which 
I  have  suggested. 

6155.  The  population  actually  lived  in  the  town  ? — 
But  I  imagine  that  if  industries  became  distributed,  and 
you  had  varieties  of  them,  the  difficulty  of  finding  occu- 
pation for  all  the  members  of  a  family  would  become  less, 

6156.  It  will  not  do  to  merely  shift  one  industry,  but 
you  must  have  a  certain  variety  of  industries  brought  to- 
gether at  a  definite  centre,  you  think  ? — That  is  to  say,  to 
give  occupation  to  men  and  women. 

6157.  The  shifting  of  a  Singer  factory  is  no  particular 
remedy  ? — That  is  so. 

6158.  The  certain  organisation  of  industries  in  order  to 
make  a  town,  to  create  a  town  with  a  definitely  municipal 
organisation,  you  think  that  would  be  better  ? — That 
co-ordination  of  industries  is  partly  the  Garden  City 
scheme,  if  I  understand  it  aright. 

6159.  I  think  it  is.  I  was  very  much  interested  by 
some  remarks  in  your  other  pamphlet  on  the  Vital  Statistics 
of  Children  of  School  Age.  These  have  been  steadily  im- 
proving ? — They  have  been  steadily  improving. 

6160.  And  not  only  as  regards  the  general  death  rate 
between  certain  ages,  but  as  regards  that  particular  class 
of  disease  which  has  always  been  traced,  at  any  rate  by 
many  people,  to  over-pressure  at  school — nervous  diseases 
— those  have  improved,  you  say  ? — Yes,  at  school  ages  at 
least. 

6161.  As  regards  these  you  say  as  regards  "  the  age  period 
five  to  fifteen  it  fell  25  per  cent.,  and  at  fifteen  and  up- 
wards 10  per  cent.,  but  at  ages  under  five  it  increased  5  per 
cent.  Here,  then,  I  think,  we  have  an  answer  to  the  asser- 
tion sometimes  made  that  over-pressure  in  schools  tells  on 
the  nervous  system  of  children."  That  is  your  conclu- 
sion ? — That  is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to.  I  think 
I  guarded  that  by  this  suggestion,  that  nervous  disease 
usually  runs  a  chronic  course,  and  might  possibly  appear 
as  a  cause  of  death  later  in  life.  But  from  other 
inquiries  as  to  the  alleged  increase  of  lunacy,  I  rather 
think  that  the  decrease  above  indicated  actually  repre- 
sents what  is  occurring. 

6162.  On  page  23,  more  or  less  summing  up  your  con- 
clusions, you  say — "  They,  the  children  at  least,  are  dis- 
playing a  vitality  more  vigorous  than  their  predecessors, 
and  leave  their  school  years  better  equipped  physically 
than  they  did  ?  " — That  is  the  impression  I  had  when 
taking  these  figures  out.    It  is  my  opinion  still. 

6163.  What  do  you  attribute  this  general  improvement 
in  the  health  of  the  children  to  :  do  you  associate  it  with 
any  particular  causes? — A  combination  of  causes:  Im- 
proved facilities  for  food,  improvement  in  housing  and  in 
school  buildings,  and  a  higher  standard  of  well-being 
generally. 

6164.  Many  witnesses  have  spoken  about  the  defective 
ventilation  of  schools  in  Glasgow  ? — I  had  an  opportunity, 
with  the  consent  of  the  School  Board,  some  time  ago  of 
making  a  contrast  between  mechanically  and  naturally 
ventilated  schools,  and  the  results  appeared  to  be 
definitely  in  favour  of  mechanically  ventilated  schools. 
The  observations  only  covered  six  schools — three  of  each 
kind  of  school. 

6165.  As  to  these  mechanically  ventilated  schools, 
would  you  consider  the  atmosphere  a  healthy  one  for  the 
time  of  day  that  they  were  there  ? — It  might  be  made  that. 
A  good  deal  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  individual  teacher. 

6166.  But  if  mechanically  ventilated  it  would  not 
depend  upon  the  individual  teacher  ? — Yes,  because  the 
inlets  have  movable  doors,  which  are  under  the  control 
of  the  teacher. 

6167.  But  if  it  is  a  large  school  of  1,000  or  1,500  would  it 
not  be  as  well  to  have  a  person  looking  after  the  ventila- 


tion, and  not  have  it  interfered  with  by  the  teacher  ? — 
That  would  have  quite  a  definite  value,  I  believe.  One 
found,  for  instance,  that  one  teacher  closed  the  door 
because  it  was  too  hot,  while  the  one  in  the  room 
immediately  above  him  did  not  close  it  at  all.  This 
possibly  arose  from  the  varying  temperatures  of  air 
which  is  heated  at  a  central  point  only.  But  by  distri- 
bution of  subsidiary  coils  in  the  smaller  ducts  these 
variations  might  be  got  rid  of. 

6168.  But  you  think  that  these  mechanically  ventilated 
schools,  if  the  ventilation  is  decently  looked  after,  are 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  day  in  ? — 
My  impression  is  that  it  is  so. 

6169.  It  would  not  be  deleterious  to  the  physique  of 
the  children  in  any  way  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  saw  nothing 
to  suggest  that. 

6170.  As  regards  the  submerged  population,  I  suppose 
it  would  be  better  than  the  conditions  of  ventilation  they 
found  at  home  ? — Usually  so.  The  ventilation  of  bouses 
is  notoriously  bad,  even  in  houses  of  a  much  larger  size 
than  those  we  are  speaking  of. 

6171.  You  think  that  the  children  were  better  fed,  and 
you  connect  that  with  the  improvement  ? — I  think  that 
the  food  of  the  people  generally  has  improved  in  the 
past  thirty  years  or  so. 

6172.  But  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
children  of  Glasgow  who  are  not  properly  fed  ? — I  am 
making  some  inquiry  at  the  moment,  but  the  number 
of  observations  is  not  sufficient  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  impression  one  gets  is  that  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  people  who  live  not 
knowing  in  the  morning  where  the  food  of  the  day  is  to 
come  from  ;  thej'  live  from  hand-to-mouth  as  it  were  ; 
everything  is  uncertain  in  their  lives,  and  food  is  one  of 
these  things. 

6173.  But,  I  believe,  that  in  Glasgow  there  is  a  system- 
atic provision  for  supplying  food  for  children  of  that  class 
at  the  school  ? — Yes,  there  are  refuges  ;  it  is  through  them 
partly  that  I  am  obtaining  the  information. 

6174.  It  is  what  is  called  the  "  Poor  Children's  Dinner 
Table,"  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

6175.  We  have  been  told  by  one  witness,  at  all  events, 
that  practically  the  state  of  things  is  such  that  no  child 
in  Glasgow  ought  ever  to  go  to  school  starving  ? — That  is 
a  pretty  accurate  description  of  the  condition.  The 
Society  carefully  inquires  into  the  condition  of  every 
child,  and  they  get  to  know  the  really  deserving  families. 

6176.  How  long  has  the  Society  been  carrying  on  its 
operations  ?— That  I  could  not  tell  you — but  it  is  quite 
a  number  of  years,  probably  from  the  eighties. 

6177.  But  probably  the  physique  of  the  people  of 
Glasgow  does  not  suffer  from  underfeeding  so  far  as  the 
children  who  go  to  school  are  concerned  ? — In  these 
inquiries  we  have  been  struck  with  the  preponderance 
of  the  defective  teeth  in  children.  The  district  we  have 
started  with  is  one  of  the  worst — Cowcaddens  district — 
and  there,  certainly,  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of 
children  with  defective  teeth. 

6178.  Do  you  connect  the  defective  teeth  with  any 
particular  social  condition  ?  We  have  had  figures  to 
show  that  the  teeth  of  children  belonging  to  a  good 
school  were  really  worse  than  those  of  the  children  of  a 
poorer  class  ? — I  do  not  know  how  it  will  work  out  with 
us  until  we  can  get  the  observations  extended. 

6179.  But  do  you  have  any  oversight  of  the  school 
buildings  in  any  way  ? — In  a  general  way  they  come- 
under  the  purview  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Act. 

6180.  You  deal  with  them  practically  from  the  sanitary 
point  of  view  ? — Simply  in  the  direction  of  closet  accom- 
modation. But  there  is  a  definite  provision  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Education  Department  for  this. 

6181.  Does  the  sanitary  officer  look  after  them  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ? — In  that  relationship  only. 

6182.  But  they  never  carry  it  into  such  questions  as 
ventilation  ? — No  ;  save  in  the  inquiry  I  have  mentioned, 
which  was  undertaken  with  the  consent  of  the  School 
Board. 

6183.  Have  you  taken  the  question  of  the  medical 
inspection  of  schools  into  consideration,  as  to  whether  the 
School  Board  should  have  a  medical  officer  to  inspect  the 
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Dr.  school  buildings  and  the  conditions  of  health  ? — The 
Chalmers,    need  for  it  was  brought  out  prominently  by  the  Physical 

 Training  Inquiry,  and  the  inquiry  now  being  conducted  in 

Glasgow  was  suggested  by  that  Report. 

6184.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
that  medical  inspection  of  schools  ? — If  you  put  the 
children  under  a  definite  physical  training  you  must. 
With  one  exception,  I  found  that  the  decreasing  death 
rate  of  children  of  school  ages  was  in  diseases  of  the 
heart.  That  is  one  form  of  disease  which  one  wants  to 
know  definitely  about  before  any  compulsory  physical 
drill  is  undertaken.  If  all  the  children  are  to  have  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  drill  to  do  you  must  know  the 
condition  of  the  individual  children. 

6185.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  conditions  of  exercises 
might  be  so  gentle  but  cumulative  that  there  would  be 
no  risk  to  children,  except  those  who  had  heart  symptoms 
which  would  no  doubt  be  noticed  ? — You  might  grade 
the  children  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  exercise. 

6186.  The  medical  inspection  would  be  very  important 
from  this  point  of  view.  No  doubt,  with  a  large  Board 
like  Glasgow  Board,  they  would  look  very  carefully  as  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  a  school ;  but  take  the  case  of 
managers  of  Voluntary  schools,  a  school  run  by  a  single 
clergyman  very  often  filled  with  the  very  poorest  class  of 
the  population  ;  I  am  thinking  of  Glasgow  itself  in  this 
connection  ;  there  is  no  one  with  any  power  to  see  to  the 
ventilation,  the  health  conditions  generally,  except  the 
school  inspector,  who  is  only  able  to  visit  that  school  very 
occasionally  ;  do  not  you  think  from  that  point  of  view  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  distinct  medical  inspection  of  the 
schools  ? — From  that  point  of  view,  certainly,  it  would  be 
quite  a  definite  advantage  I  think.  I  think  it  has  been 
observed  in  certain  of  the  public  schools  in  England,  for 
instance,  that  you  have  a  definite  increase  in  developing 
chest  measurement  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
tubercle.  That  is  one  illustration  of  the  value,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  that  at  once  your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  children's  lungs  are  not  expanding  in  the  regular 
way,  then  there  is  reason  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  chest. 

6187.  You  would  have  an  examination  of  the  childre'i 
from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  part  of  the 
system. 

6188.  Supposing  each  child  was  examined  as  he  came 
in  and  his  condition  definitely  recorded,  and  then  a  visit 
was  paid  once  in  a  fortnight  later  on  to  examine  those 
to  whom  particular  attention  was  drawn  ;  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  that 't — Yes ;  re-examinations  at  definite  inter- 
vals would  be  of  undoubted  advantage. 

6189  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  were  speaking  just  now  of 
a  fan-ily  living  in  one  room  ;  does  that  mean  the  father 
mother,  and  children  ? — Yes. 

6190.  How  do  they  manage  with  their  cooking  in  that 
case  ? — They  cook  in  the  living  room,  and  sleep  in  the 
living  room. 

6191.  You  have  also  houses  which  you  call  tenements, 
or  what  ? — A  tenement  with  us  is  the  whole  building  ;  a 
house  is  one  or  more  rooms  generally  occupied  by  one 
family. 

6192.  But  you  have  rooms  for  the  skilled  artisans  who 
get  a  good  wage.  They  have  houses  with  more  rooms, 
have  they  not  ? — Oh,  yes. 

6193.  They  have  a  sitting  room,  have  they  not  ?— Yes. 
Our  custom  is  to  have  a  kitchen,  and  in  a 
single  apartment  house  that  is  also  the  sleeping  room. 
When  you  get  into  the  two-apartment  houses  then  they 
have  a  room  and  a  kitchen.  The  room  would  be  used  for 
sleeping  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  family,  and  the  kitchen 
by  another  portion.  And  then  you  may  have  two  rooms, 
where  there  is  a  bedroom,  and  so  on. 

6194.  But  then  you  have  a  great  many  houses,  where 
you  have  the  weil-paid  working  classes,  who  have  a  sitting 
room  which  they  never  use  ? — It  is  very  common  to  keep 
one  for  exceptional  occasions. 

6195.  Therefore  you  entirely  lose  the  space  of  that 
room.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  have  one  large 
room  instead  of  a  kitchen  and  a  sitting  room  ?  They 
would  have  a  fire  always  there,  and  would  get  more 
benefit  out  of  it.  But  it  seems  that  a  good  many  of  those 
people  have  a  show  room  called  a  sitting-room,  which 
they  very  rarely  use.    Is  that  so  ?— That  is  perfectly  true. 


6196  And  then,  as  regards  the  unemployed,  the  lowest 
stratum — you  suggest  committing  those  people  to  a  labour 
colony  or  settlement,  do  you  not  ? — If  I  did,  I  had  in  my 
mind  the  permanently  unemployed,  the  man  who  is  im- 
willing  to  work  unless  compelled  to. 

6197.  Is  it  that  they  are  imwilling  or  incapable  of  work- 
ing. Are  the  large  majority  of  them  capable  of  work  ? — 
They  would  be  capable  certainly.  Many  of  them  are  quite 
capable  of  work. 

6198.  They  are  capable  of  work,  you  are  sure  ? — I  take 
it  so.  You  mean  the  vagrant  wastrel  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, who  only  work  when  compelled. 

6199.  If  you  send  them  to  the  colonies  they  are  capable 
of  doing  some  work,  you  think? — T  have  not  any  personal 
experience  of  the  labour  colony,  but  there  is  one  in  Scotland, 
and  they  have  obtained  very  good  results  just  from  these 
very  people,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  voluntarily 
offer  themselves. 

6200.  Would  yon  not  compel  them  to  go  there  '! — Yes  ; 
but  the  people  of  the  present  colony  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  class  that  we  have  been  describing  gener- 
ally by  the  fact  of  voluntarily  surrendering  themselves. 
That  means  an  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  man,  and 
indicates  that  he  has  some  mental  fibre  left. 

6201.  Are  those  the  people  that  you  would  send  to  the 
labour  colony  ? — And  also  those  who  meanwhile  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

6202.  As  regards  cigarette  smoking  amongst  boys,  do 
you  think  it  advisable  to  find  some  means  of  stopping 
cigarettes  for  boys  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  ? — Well,  I  had 
to  report  on  the  subject  about  a  year  ago  to  the  corpora- 
tion, and  my  recommendation  was  that  to  stop  smoking 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  lo  apparently  sanction  or 
approve  of  it  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  would  only  get 
rid  of  half  the  trouble.  What  you  want  is  to  stop  it  until 
maturity,  or  further  than  the  age  of  sixteen. 

6203.  You  would  go  as  far  as  the  age  of  maturity  ? — 
Yes. 

6204.  (i¥r.  Struthers.)  Would  you  say  twenty  ? — 
Twenty  or  twenty-one  was  the  age,  but  whether  you 
could  do  that  through  legislative  measures  or  by  creating 
a  conviction  on  the  part  of  both  children  and  parents 
that  it  is  bad  for  them  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of 
variation  of  opinion.  Unless  you  have  parental  influence 
in  the  matter  I  very  much  doubt  the  value  of  legislative 
interference. 

6205.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  You  have  been  taking  some 
measurements  or  making  some  arrangements  for  the 
height,  chest,  and  so  on,  in  children  ? — Yes. 

6206.  In  the  case  of  weight  you  make  an  allowance  ? — 
Well,  the  boots  are  taken  off,  and  the  chest  measure- 
ment is  taken  over  the  under  garment. 

6207.  How  about  the  chest  ? — It  is  taken  over  a  semmit. 

6208.  (Colonel  Fox.)  It  is  over  the  nipples  and  scapula  ? 
—Yes,  over  the  nipples. 

6209.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  You  take  one  measurement  ? 
— There  are  three  measurements. 

6210.  The  most  valuable  in  your  opinion  is  to  ascertain 
the  true  (I  do  not  mean  the  size  of  the  chest)  but  the  true 
physical  thickness  of  it — the  difterence  between  the 
measurements  ?— -I  mean  the  difference  between  the 
greatest  and  the  least  measurements. 

6211.  You  want  the  movement  ? — The  range  of  move- 
ment. The  difference  between  ordinary  expiration  and 
inspiration. 

6212.  (Colonel  Fox.)  By  taking  the  measurement 
over  the  scapula  you  get  a  larger  measurement,  the  best 
measurement  is  under  the  scapula  ? — Quite  so. 

6213.  In  making  out  these  statistics  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  have  that  measurement  everywhere  the  same  ? 

 Obviously,  because  you  can  make  two  inches  difference 

in  adults  who  had  been  accustomed  to  work. 

6214.  (Chairman.)  Just  one  question;  first  as  to  the 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere  in  Glasgow.  la  that  an  evil 
from  which  you  suffer  to  any  large  extent  ? — Yes,  both 
smoke  and  fog  we  have. 

6215.  Fog  is  the  act  of  God,  and  smoke  is  the  act  of 
man  ;  but  do  the  Town  Council  make  use  of  their  powers 
under  the  different  Acts  of  Parhament  to  reduce  the  e\nl 
as  far  as  they  can  ?— There  has  been  quite  a  definite 
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■effort  going  on  in  recent  years.  Formerly  the  adminis- 
tration was  in  tlie  hands  of  the  pohce.  In  1899  they 
handed  it  over  to  the  Sanitary  Department,  and  the 
Act  has  l)een  vigorously  enforced. 

6216.  Both  as  regards  smoke  and  noxious  vapours 
irora  chemical  work.s,  would  you  say  ? — Not  vapours. 
Smoke  is  dealt  with  by  the  Sanitary  Department,  but 
vapour  or  gases  from  chemical  works  are  controlled  by 
the  Alkali  Acts. 

6217.  Have  they  both  left  Glasgow  now  ? — The  AlkaK 
Acts  have  been  in  op<^ration  for  many  years. 

6218.  Are  they  quite  excluded  from  the  atmosphere 
iby  the  municipal  action  ? — A  vigorous  application  is  now 
toeing  made  of  both  Acts. 

6219.  And  has  as  much  as  possible  been  done  as  regards 
the  smoke  nuisance  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  pretty  effec- 
tively during  recent  years. 

6220.  Do  people  note  any  improvement  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  Glasgow  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  ?— It  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  We  have  fogs  still  as  we  used  to  have 
them. 

6221.  Do  you  think  the  law  is  strong  enough  ? — It  is 
strong  enough,  I  believe,  and  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  more  or  less  to  comply  v,ith 
the  conditions. 

6222.  Then  with  regard  to  the  town  extensions.  When 
the  area  of  Glasgow  is  enlarged,  do  you  hnd  that  you  take 
in  slums  or  thickly  populated  areas  that  grow  up  haphazard, 
■so  that  the  problem  that  the  Tovra  Council  has  to  deal 
with  in  regard  to  overcrowded  or  insanitary  areas,  is 
often  aggravated  rather  than  reheved  ? — It  is  not  the 
■case.  I  think,  that  in  pact  extensions  many  insanitaay  areas 
have  been  included.  We  have  bad  a  certain  number  of 
Jiousea  in  these  extensions  which  we  have  had  to  close  up, 
'but  they  were  quite  limited  in  their  distribution. 

6223.  So  with  the  extension  of  the  city,  the  City 
<Council  have  been  able  to  acquire  areas  which  they  could 
iay  out,  or  secure  should  be  laid  out,  or  some  proper  system 
in  regard  to  density  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule  regulation  comes  in 
-with  regard  to  new  buildings.  But  as  to  the  effect  upon 
the  death-rate  over  some  years,  the  effect  produced  by  the 


included  area  only  amounted  to  a  difference  of  0-8  per  2)r. 
thousand  ;  that  is  if  it  read  twenty-one  for  the  whole  of  {'Jmhners. 
Glasgow  as  extended  it  would  be  21-8  for  the  original  area.  

6224.  That  is  the  only  difference  in  favour  of  these  urban 
districts  ? — Yes.  The  actual  rate  of  the  added  districts  was 
lower,  but  its  effect  on  the  death  rate  of  the  whole  is  as 
I  have  stated. 

6225.  That  is  not  a  large  difference  ? — It  does  not  repre- 
sent the  actual  death  rate  of  the  added  districts.  In  them 
it  is  about  sixteen. 

6226.  {Dr.  Tafham.)  Does  the  jerry  builder  give  you 
much  trouble  in  Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood  '! — Not 
now  i  the  building  regulations  have  been  revised  twice  in 
the  last  ten  years. 

6227.  With  regard  to  the  zone  outside  the  municipality 
of  Glasgow  does  the  jerry  builder  appear  there  and  cover 
the  ground  with  his  badly  constructed  houses  ? — ^Pro- 
bably in  times  past,  but  what  is  outside  of  Glasgow  is  now 
in  the  counties  or  in  other  boroughs,  and  the  county  ad- 
ministration of  Scotland  has  been  greatly  improved  since 
county  organisation  began,  fourteen  years  ago. 

6228.  Are  the  building  bye-laws  the  same  in  the  town 
and  the  country  ? — They  are  not  quite  the  same,  but  they 
are  equally  good.  In  the  county  districts  the  building 
bye-laws  became  operative  only  in  1897  ;  and  there  is 
real  effort  in  the  counties  to  bring  up  the  standard 
of  sanitation. 

6229.  But  where  you  come  to  take  a  suburban  district 
into  the  municipality  of  Glasgow,  do  you  not  find,  as  has 
been  found  in  many  of  the  English  towns,  that  the  pro- 
perty which  you  are  obliged  to  take  in,  or  which  you  are 
taking  in,  is  sanitarily  almost  worse  than  the  central  parts 
of  Glasgow  ? — There  are  three  neighbouring  burghs  to 
Glasgow  and  they  have  each  sanitary  problems  of  their 
own,  and  if  they  were  included,  we  should  have  to  deal 
with  them  ;  but  the  extensions  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  past — I  mean  in  the  recent  past,  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago — included  as  a  rule  very  good  districts. 

6230.  You  are  very  fortunate,  and  I  wish  that  were  the 
case  in  England  generally  ? — Well,  that  is  the  case  with 
us. 


Mr.  James  Niven,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Cantab.,  called;  and  Examined. 


6231.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Medical  Officer  for  Man- 
chester ? — Yes. 

6232.  How  many  years  have  you  occupied  that  position? 
—Since  1894. 

6233.  And  previously  to  that  time  had  you  anj 
special  acquaintance  with  the  district  ? — Yes ;  I  was  eight 
years  in  Oldham  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

6234.  Before  you  went  to  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

6235.  So  that  you  have  had  eighteen  years'  experience  ? 
—Yes. 

6236.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  material  conditions 
•of  the  evidence  on  the  subject  into  which  we  are  inquiring? 
■ — I  think  that  the  materials  for  an  accurate  judgment  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  population  are  not  in  existence 
■except  to  a  very  partial  extent.  If  we  had  had  accurate 
measurements,  even  if  we  had  had  the  age,  height  and 
"weight  of  school  children  generally,  or  of  particular  groups 
•of  the  population  which  corresponded  with  existing  groups 
■over  a  prolonged  period,  I  think  that  we  might  be  in  a 
position  to  form  a  better  judgment  as  to  what  had  been 
the  progress  with  regard  to  the  physique  of  the  people. 

6237.  You  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  anthro- 
pometric data  for  determining  these  points  ? — I  do  ;  I 
think  that  they  are  important,  not  only  with  the  object  in 
view  but  also  with  the  object  of  observing  the  children.  I 
think  with  regard  to  obtaining  accurate  data  in  the 
school,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  have  a  weighing 
machine  and  a  machine  for  taking  the  height.  If  these  alone 
were  recorded  and  registered,  as  they  might  be  once  in  a 
term,  the  comparison  of  height  and  weight  term  by  term 
"would  give  an  indication  of  the  condition  of  the 
individual  child. 

6238.  You  would  confine  that  to  children  of  school  age  ? 
— I  would  not  if  you  could  get  like  facts  at  other  ages ; 
but  I  mention  the  school  because  there  it  is  practicable. 

173. 


6239.  But  in  the  case  of  factory  workers  for  instance 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  them  is  there? — I 
think  that  it  would  be  difficult, and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  were  to  arise  in  the  schools. 
I  feel  quite  sure  that,  supposing  any  attempt  were  made  to 
get  the  height  and  weight  of  factory  workers,  except  in  a 
very  partial  manner,  and  in  places  where  the  factory 
workers  were  very  much  influenced  by  the  employers, 
difficulties  would  arise.  It  might  be  tried  and  it  would 
be  a  good  thing. 

6240.  What  sort  of  difficulties  would  arise  ? — The  people 
would  object 

6241.  There  is  no  indignity  in  it,  is  there  ? — There  is 
not  to  us,  but  they  would  consiaer  that  we  were  unduly 
inquisitive. 

6242.  They  are  subject  to  suspicion  ? — That  would  be 
found  a  difficulty,  but  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  an  in- 
superable one. 

6243.  The  Anthropometrical  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  twenty  years  ago  examined  something  like 
50,000  people,  you  know  ? — I  do  not  remember  that. 
Some  of  the  tables  would  show  that  the  number  of 
people  examined  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  conclusions. 

6244.  That  was  not  from  any  repugnance  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  but  it  was  owing  to  the  Committee's  want  of 
resources  ? — Well,  it  is  the  case  that  the  tables  show  a 
deficiency  of  data. 

6245.  That  we  are  all  feeling.  Now  would  you  please 
proceed  with  your  evidence  in  the  order  in  which  you 
think  best  ? — Now  that  we  have  got  upon  the  subject  of 
school  children,  might  I  explain  what  I  feel  about  the 
education  of  the  children  ? 

6246.  Yes  ;  let  us  take  it  in  the  order  in  which  you  have 
prepared  it  ? — I  would  begin  here  by  taking  the  statistics 
of  mortality.    I  think,  although  we  have  no  other  accu- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Wtwn.  rate  data  that  we  have  some  little  help  from  jjhotographs. 

 .          I  was  informed  by  the  Director  of  Elementary  Schools  in 

Manchester,  Mr.  Wyatt,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  photo- 
graphs of  school  children  taken  in  schools,  in  the 
lower  class  of  the  population,  twenty  years  ago,  and 
recently ;  and  that  those  photographs  seem  to  show  a 
very  decided  improvement  in  the  clothing  and  physique 
of  the  children. 

6247.  Some  have  been  submitted  to  us  here,  and  they 
tell  us  the  same  tale  ? — Now  I  have  here  photographs 
taken  by  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Public  Health  Department 
fifteen  years  ago  and  last  year  showing  the  slums  in 
Manchester,  and  he  took  the  worst  places.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  a  considerable  group  of  children  gathered 
round  the  photographer,  so  that  there  are  groups  of 
children  shown  in  these  photographs,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  these  photographs  they  all  tell  the  same  story 
of  improvement. 

6248.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  In  physique  as  well  as  in  cloth- 
ing ? — Yes. 

6249.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  more  than  a  superficial  im- 
provement, do  you  think  ? — Of  course  that  is  a  little  apt 
to  bias  one's  judgment.  I  admit  that  I  think  that  that 
is  so.  Here  are  the  five  photographs  of  the  slums  in 
former  times  in  the  small  envelope  ;  and  I  put  forward 
the  rest  in  a  certain  order,  in  order  that  the  best  photo- 
graphs may  present  themselves.  The  larger  groups  are 
recent  and  the  others  are  old  ones  (producing  the  same.) 

6250.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Are  these  Mr.  EUwood's  ?— Yes. 
I  think  I  might  also  mention  on  this  point  that  the  super- 
intendent of  relieving  officers  in  Manchester,  Mr.  Dewsnup, 
a  man  of  excellent  observing  power,  and  generally  a  very 
intelUgent  man,  is  also  of  opinion  that  there  has  been 
up  to  recently,  say  a  year  ago,  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment especially  amongst  the  children. 

6251.  (Chairman.)  In  Manchester  ? — Yes.  He  says 
that  at  present  there  are  signs  of  deterioration. 

6252.  Showing  itself  during  the  last  twelve  months  1 — 
Yes,  because  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  distress. 

6253.  That  is  due  to  local  causes  ?— Yes  ;  that  is 
temporary 

6254.  That  is  a  fluctuating  element  in  the  question  ? — 
Yes.  Now,  putting  that  smaller  consideration  of  photo- 
graphs aside,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  we  have  only  the 
mortality  statistics  to  go  by,  and  I  give  first  the 
mortality  statistics  over  the  whole  coimtry,  because  they 
are  necessary  to  check  any  conclusions  which  you  may 
arrive  at  from  Manchester.  I  take,  except  for  the  last 
ten  years,  from  the  Registrar  General's  Returns,  the 
decennial  death-rates  at  groups  of  ages  in  three  registration 
districts  which  represent  modem  Manchester ;  taking 
for  the  last  decennium  the  City  of  Manchester  itself. 
Then  I  also  show  for  the  Manchester  township 
(that  's  the  central  and  insanitary  portion  of  Man- 
chester) the  death-rates  at  groups  of  ages  since  1851. 
These  are  corrected.  These  statistics  show  for  the 
whole  country,  the  city  of  Manchester  aho,  immense 
improvement  in  the  death  rate  at  ages  from  five  to  twenty- 
four  ;  for  the  whole  country  the  improvement  extends  to 
higher  ages. 

6255.  At  thirty-five  and  upwards  the  death  rates  are 
getting  worse  ? — So  they  did  up  to  the  last  decennium  ; 
but  if  you  look  at  the  figures  witliin  the  last  decennium, 
there  has  been  an  improvement. 

6256.  But  only  in  the  last  decennium  ? — Yes  ;  but  one 
must  remember  that  if,  as  no  doubt  is  the  case,  distress 
and  physical  deficiency  at  the  younger  ages  has  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  physique  afterwards,  then  the 
children  recently  passing  into  the  older  ages,  both  in  the 
whole  country  and  in  Manchester,  have  been  those  children 
who  have  undergone,  forty  years  ago,  the  physical  de- 
ficiency which  gave  rise  to  those  very  high  death  rates  at 
younger  ages.  Of  course  as  things  improve,  we  should 
expect  that  the  death  rates  at  higher  ages  would  improve, 
and  so  they  seem  to  do  in  the  last  decennium. 

6257.  (Chairman.)  There  has  been  no  improvement 
in  infant  mortality  ? — Yes  up  to  the  last  decennium. 

6258.  Under  one  ? — Under  five  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement. 

6259.  That  is  what  you  call  "  infantile  mortality " 
under  one  ? — Yes.    I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the  full  figures. 


6260.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Your  Table  11  shows  the  deaths 
in  proportion  to  births  ? — That  is  for  the  whole  country. 
There  was  an  improvement  for  the  two  decennial  periods  : 
but  there  was  rather  a  retrogression  during  the  last 
decermium. 

6261.  (Chairman.)  Why  was  1902  such  a  good  year  ? — 
Oh  :  it  was  cool.  The  death  rate  from  summer  diarrhoea 
is  low.  You  wiU  see  from  the  summing  up,  that  except 
for  diarrhwa.  if  you  compare  the  average  for  the  last 
six  years  with  that  for  the  six  years  preceding,  the  infantile 
mortaUty  has  diminished,  except  from  diarrhoea.  Th& 
total  has  gone  up,  but  that  is  due  entirely  to  the  high 
diarrhoea  death  rate.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done  in  teaching: 
people  how  to  feed  the  children. 

6262.  You  think  that  has  had  an  efi'ect  ? — Yes. 

6263.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
Ladies  Health  Society  ? — We  have  done  more  than  that  ^ 
we  have  arrangements  with  the  registrars  of  births  and 
deaths  who  hand  instructions  to  the  parents  how  to  feed 
the  children.    This  has  been  done  for  a  number  of  years. 

6264.  But  what  security  have  you  that  the  mother 
reads  them  ? — Perhaps  one  in  a  hundred  at  first  did  so. 
The  proportion  is  constantly  increasing. 

6265.  Does  not  the  presence  of  the  lady  visitors  secure 
that  they  are  read  ? — But  that  is  onlj'  in  the  poorest  part 
of  the  city  ;  they  do  not  go  outside  the  central  districts. 

6266.  And  that  is  where  it  is  most  wanted  ? — Yes. 

6267.  You  attach  great  importance  to  this  work  ? — Yes. 

6268.  You  take  care  that  every  lady  who  takes  part 
in  this  work  is  not  only  competent  to  give  advice,^ 
but  that  she  is  tactful,  and  considerate,  and  sympathetic,, 
and  also  that  the  advice  that  she  gives  is  likely  to  be 
accepted? — That  is  so.  Of  course,  they  vary  a  good  deal ; 
but  we  train  them,  and  they  do  their  best,  no  doubt.  Some 
of  them  are  extremely  good,  and,  of  covn-se,  others  are  not. 

6269-70.  Have  you  any  difiiculty  in  getting  the  requisite 
type  of  person  to  undertake  the  work  ? — That  I  cannot 
say :  they  are  appointed  by  the  Ladies  Health  Society. 

6271.  The  class  of  people  who  are  paid  16s.  per 
week  ?• — -Yes— some  of  them  are  excellent.  They  are  like 
other  classes  of  society ;  they  vary  in  intelligence  and 
capacity. 

6272.  Do  the  ladies  themselves  give  much  time  and 
attention  to  it  ? — They  do,  but  the  practical  work  is  done 
by  the  health  visitors,  at  any  rate  in  this  work.  Of 
course,  I  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  work, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  good? 

6273.  What  opinion,  on  the  whole,  do  you  form  of  the 
vital  statistics  of  Manchester  ? — Well,  I  tliink,  that  as 
regards  children  of  school  age  and  young  adults,  on  the 
whole,  taking  those  death  rates  into  account,  their  physi- 
cal condition  we  may  conclude  has  improved.  There 
is  such  a  marked  improvement  in  tlie  death-rate  that  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  that  conclusion.  I  admit 
that  a  smaller  change  in  the  death  rate  might  be  attributed 
to  causes  which  did  not  necessarily  include  physical  im- 
provement as  part  of  them  ;  but  I  think  when  there  is 
such  a  great  improvement  as  that,  that  we  can  only  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  physique  has  improved. 

6274.  I  suppose  that  there  are  areas  in  Manchester,  or 
people  scattered  all  over  it,  fA\o  do  not  come  up  to  these 
improved  conditions  ? — That  is  true.  That  may  be  said 
to  be  true  of  the  whole  of  the  central  district  of  Manchester, 
with  regard  to  which  I  have  given  statistics — you  may  say 
that  of  it  generally. 

May  I  Say  with  regard  to  that  district,  even — and  with 
regard  to  that  part  we  have  to  consider  the  poorest  part  of 
^Manchester — that  that  must  steadily,  relatively,  become 
poorer  and  occupied  by  an  inferior  class  of  people,  because 
the  whole  popula  tion  is  increasing  so  immensely  ;  and  the 
poorer  part  undoubtedly  aggravates  the  e,\n\  to  the  rest  of 
Manchester. 

6275.  That  is  the  sink  of  the  place  ?— Yes,  it  is  the 
most  wretched  part  of  the  city  ;  now,  and  in  spite  of  that, 
the  death  rate  in  that  portion  is  less  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.  The  death  rate  in  that  central  portion  of  Manchester 
has  decreased,  although  formerly  it  contained  samples  of 
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the  whole  iJopulation,  and  now  it  contains  the  most 
■wretched  part  of  tk«  fopidation,  and  in  spite  of  that  the 
death  rate  is  less  than  it  was. 

6276.  Are  not  you  keeping  alive  people  who  are  better 
dead  ? — It  is  not  a  matter  of  keeping  them  alive. 

However,  may  I  go  on  to  say  that  the  death  rate  of  this, 
the  most  wretched  part  of  the  city,  is  now  considerably 
less. 

At  ages  five  to  twenty-four  the  death  rate  is  less  than 
it  was  sixty  years  ago  in  the  whole  of  England. 

6277.  As  to  the  future  of  those  people  when  you  do  keep 
them  alive,  what  effect  will  it  have  on  the  labour  market — 
are  they  fit  for  work  ?— I  have  not  the  sHghtest  doubt 
about  it.  These  figures  show  they  must  be  quite  good 
«nough. 

6278.  Are  they  fit  enough  for  regular  sustained  work 
or  merely  for  casual  labour  ? — I  think  that  they 
are  capable  of  sustained  labour  certainly.  May  I  say  that 
I  had  an  examination  made  of  the  poorer  families  in 
this  district  by  a  certain  number  of  the  health  visitors, 
and  one  of  the  points  some  years  ago  we  tried  to  find 
out  was  whether  the  people  coming  into  the  city  from 
the  country  or  the  people  who  were  produced  there  were 
the  most  vigorous  ;  and  the  only  conclusion  at  which  I 
•could  arrive  on  examining  the  reports  made  to  me  was 
that  there  was  very  little  difference — that  the  people 
produced  in  the  city  were  qxxite  as  good  as  those  coming 
in  from  the  outside.  Of  course,  mth  regard  to  the 
question  of  recruiting  the  ranks  of  casual  or  of  sustained 
labour,  that  is  a  matter  of  education  and  feeding. 
I  think  you  may  take  it  that,  if  the  children  are  well 
fed,  properly  clad  and  properly  educated,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  them  in  any  rank  of  society  will  find 
their  way  upwards. 

6279.  But  in  this  particular  section  of  the  people  of 
Manchester,  are  the  parents  less  well-equipped  for  bring- 
ing up  their  children  under  favourable  conditions  than  they 
vsrere  twenty  years  ago.  One  does  not  see  why  the  condition 
of  this  central  district  should  be  getting  steadily  worse 
and  worse? — They  are  improving.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  district  is  improving  in  its  worst  features.  The  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  housing  are  very  greatly  improved. 
■The  majority  of  the  worst  type  of  houses  have  been  entirely 
■cleared  away — that  is  to  say  the  back-to-back  two-roomed 
houses — and  a  great  many  courts  have  been  opened  out, 
and  inclosed  spaces  between  houses  have  been  provided. 
The  houses,  I  may  say,  have  been  very  often  built  close 
together  at  the  back,  so  that  there  is  not  very  much  room, 
and  the  streets  have  been  blocked  at  the  ends.  While  these 
blocks  have  been  removed  the  conditions  of  the  backs  of 
the  houses  have  been  improved  at  a  pretty  considerable 
rate,  and  altogether  there  has  been  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  houses  in  Manchester. 

6280.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  as  great  an  improve- 
ment as  might  have  been  expected  if  the  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities  had  been  fully  used? — Of 
course,  there  are  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  local  autho- 
rities— it  is  a  question  of  expense  very  largely. 

6281.  And  popularity? — Yes  ;  the  Sanitary  Committee 
go  as  fast  as  they  are  able. 

6282.  Are  they  kept  well  informed  of  all  the  plague- 
spots  in  the  town,  is  there  a  lack  of  information  as  to  what 
the  evils  are  ? — Not  at  all.  They  make  systematic  visits 
to  those  places  to  examine  the  houses  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  consider  and  condemn,  and  either  they  close  them 
or  alter  them. 

6283.  We  had  it  suggested  that  there  was  some  lack  of 
knowledge  where  the  evils  were  that  they  were  called  upon 
to  combat  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  case  at  all 
in  Manchester.  There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  existence  of  many  insanitary  conditions. 

6284.  But  I  suppose  it  is  the  disposal  of  the  persons 
who  are  inhabiting  the  dwellings  which  are  closed  which 
is  the  difficulty,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  a  very  great  difficulty. 

6285.  In  Manchester  when  you  deal  with  them,  are  they 
transported  to  outer  areas  which  are  being  opened  up  for 

(■  the  purpose?— There  has  been  a  large  outer  area  taken  just 
'  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  the  north. 

6286.  Has  that  been  laid  out  on  proper  principles  ? — 
That  scheme  has  not  yet  been  provided,  but  a 
number  of  areas  have  been  reconstructed  in  Manchester, 
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and  recently  the  sanitary  authorities  have  been  searching    jy,.  yifjgf^, 

for  areas  in  which  they  can  erect  dwellings  in  the  city.  The   

question  is  now  in  an  acute  stage. 

6287.  You  give  us  your  reasons  lor  the  high  death 
rate  and  you  describe  the  occupations  of  the  persons 
living  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  town.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  occupations  themselves  which  is  particu- 
larly unhealthy,  is  there  ? — No.  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  the  lower  class  of  labour,  the  poorly  paid  ;  it  indicates 
the  character  of  the  class  of  people  who  live  in  the  centre 
of  the  towns.  A  good  deal  of  it,  of  course,  is  uncertain 
labour.    That  is  another  important  factor. 

6288.  Do  you  say  that  intemperance  is  especially 
associated  with  a  number  of  these  occupations  ? — Yes. 
I  think  that  is  so. 

6289.  More  so  than  others  ? — It  is  quite  well  recognised  ; 
Yes,  I  think  so.  For  instance,  running  over  them, 
one  might  say  charwomen,  coachmen,  carriers,  people 
employed  in  docks  and  harbours,  etc.,  porters,  messengers, 
bricklayers'  labourers,  masons'  labourers,  cotton  opera- 
tives to  a  slighter  extent,  tailors,  publicans,  sailormen, 
barmen,  hawkers,  costermongers,  labourers  generally, 
printers  and  people  employed  in  gas  works;  yes,  there 
is  quite  an  unusual  proportion  there. 

6290.  What  is  the  second  cause  to  which  you  attribute 
the  high  death  rate  ? — The  diet  is  inadequate  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  poorer  famihes. 

6291.  Is  that  because  they  have  not  the  money  or  that 
they  choose  to  waste  it  ? — It  is  due,  I  think,  partly  to 
ignorance,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  it  is  due  to  intemper- 
ance. But  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  it  is  due 
to  ignorance,  an  ignorance  of  the  best  diet ;  that  is  a  com- 
plicated matter. 

6292.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  supplying  that 
information  in  the  case  of  the  adult  population.  You  can 
only  look  to  seeing  that  the  next  generation  grows  up  better 
provided  with  the  requisite  information  ? — I  beheve  it 
would  be  possible  to  frame  a  sort  of  information,  which 
could  be  distributed  to  the  population  generally  advising 
them  as  to  how  best  the  money  may  be  employed,  when 
there  is  only  a  certain  amount  available. 

6293.  Do  you  think  they  would  act  upon  such  advice 
tendered  in  that  way  ?— To  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt 
they  would.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a  lot  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  their  friends  and  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  them,  and  by  people  instructing  them,  such  as 
district  nurses  and  health  visitors.  They  often  get  as- 
sistance. Yes,  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  attention 
would  be  paid  to  that. 

6294.  Could  you  not  bring  the  food,  already  selected 
and  prepared,  to  them.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
some  system  of  itinerant  restaurants  might  be  organised 
by  wliich  food  properly  selected  and  properly  prepared 
might  be  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  poor,  probably  more 
cheaply  than  it  could  be  done  by  the  parents  themselves  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  would  be  good.  I  think  the  girls 
ought  to  learn. 

6295.  Yes,  I  am  talking  of  the  present  generation. 
You  think  it  may  be  impossible  to  indoctrinate  them  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  with  that  as  with  many  other  schemes.  I 
think  that  whatever  is  done  in  that  direction  should  be 
done  ^^dth  a  clear  understanding  that  it  was  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  that  the  proper  way  to  attack  the 
difficulty  was  to  teach  children  how  to  select  foods. 

6296.  You  would  make  it  a  domestic  question  ? — I 
would  make  it  a  domestic  question.  I  should  make  it  a 
compulsory  part  of  education.  I  should  not  leave  it  to 
be  merely  tacked  on  as  a  voluntary  part  of  education. 

6297.  You  discuss  the  remedies  later  ? — Yes.  I  have 
added  this.  I  think  it  is  right  to  say  also  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  casual  labour  and  from  one  cause  or  another 
a  considerable  section  of  the  population  is  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  it  is  right  to  say  that  not  only  is  intemper- 
ance a  cause  of  poverty,  but  poverty  is  the  cause  of  in- 
temperance. People  who  have  not  enough  food  turn  to 
satisfy  their  cravings  to  drink  and  also  to  support  their 
enfeebled  hearts  by  alcohol. 

6298.  I  suppose  want  of  fresh  air  and  want  of  oppor- 
tunities for  exercise  is  another  thing  which  drives  people 
to  the  public  houses  ? — Yes  no  doubt.  Of  course  they  do 
have  exercise  ;  they  go  into  the  streets,  but  it  is  the  dul- 
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Dr.  Niven.   ^'^^^  aiid  monotony  and  want  of  opportunity  of  going  into 
 the  country  and  so  on. 

6299.  You  are  badly  off  for  open  spaces  in  Manchester, 
are  you  not  ? — We  have  very  fine  open  spaces  on  the  out- 
skirts. 

6300.  But  in  the  centre  of  the  town  you  are  badly  off  ? 
— Yes,  although  here  and  there  open  spaces  have  been 
provided  at  the  instance  of  the  Sanitary  Committee. 

6301.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  school  play- 
grounds for  the  children  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
school  playgrounds. 

6302.  And  I  suppose  they  are  not  available  except  in 
connection  with  the  school  hours  ? — While  there  is  a 
deficiency,  especially  with  voluntary  schools,  there  is  a 
steady  improvement.  Every  new  school  which  is  pro- 
vided has  a  playground  attached  to  it. 

6303.  Are  there  any  means  of  using  the  school  play- 
grounds on  Saturdays  when  the  schools  are  not  open  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  are  used,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
teacher  has  the  children  there. 

6304.  But  you  can  hardly  expect  the  teacher  to  do  it ; 
he  wants  his  holiday  ? — Yes,  but  he  does  it. 

630.5.  It  is  rather  hard  upon  him  ? — Yes.  A  great 
many  of  them  take  a  very  great  interest  in  the  children. 

6306.  Do  you  not  think  municipal  action  ought  to 
come  in  there  with  a  view  to  provide  facilities  for  physical 
education  and  the  physical  training  of  the  young  after 
they  have  left  school  ? — After  they  have  left  school  ? 

6307.  That  is  the  period  when  they  are  so  apt  to  lapse 
owing  to  all  supervision  being  withdrawn.  Very  few  of 
them,  I  suppose,  go  to  continuation  classes,  comparatively  ? 
— I  do  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject  off- 
hand. I  think  that  ample  provision  ought  to  be  made. 
I  think  to  a  very  large  extent  provision  is  made  in  Man- 
chester. Every  field  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  is 
snapped  up  all  round  the  city  for  football  clubs  and 
cricket  or  one  game  or  another.  There  is  a  very  great 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  Manchester  children  to  get 
spaces  for  games. 

6308.  How  is  that  done — by  private  agencies  ? — No, 
by  the  boys  themselves. 

6309.  How  have  they  the  resources  ? — I  suppose  they 
manage  to  get  a  certain  amount  together.  Of  course  that 
does  not  apply  to  the  very  poorest  children. 

6310.  Those  are  the  ones  who  want  it  most.  We 
were  told  the  Manchester  child  was  losing  the  instinct  of 
play  because  of  the  want  of  facilities  for  enjoyment  after 
school  age  ? — I  think  that  is  a  great  exaggeration.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  ragged  schools  in  the  cit}'  which 
take  an  interest  in  the  very  poorest  children  and  put  them 
through  exercises.  They  are  supplied  with  the  means  of 
giving  thorough  gymnastic  exercises.  Take,  for  instance, 
an  institution  like  the  Boys'  Refuge  at  Strangeways,  where 
they  take  in  450  of  the  most  wretched  children  of  the  city. 
There  they  have  a  swimming  bath  and  a  fine  gymnasium. 
They  have  gymnasia  attached  to  the  industrial  schools. 
Swimming  is  immensely  encouraged  in  Manchester.  During 
the  year  ending  November  7th,  1901,  339,252  baths 
were  taken  by  scholars,  of  which  number  177,258  were 
free.  I  have  here  the  list.  There  are  twelve  gymnasia, 
many  of  them  utilisable  by  comparatively  poor  children. 
I  certainly  do  think  that  physical  exercise  is  pursued  to 
the  limit  of  practicability  in  Manchester. 

6311.  Under  present  conditions  ? — Under  present  con- 
ditions, yes.  In  so  far  as  that  statement  is  true,  it  is  only 
true  in  so  far  as  the  pressure  of  conditions  imposes  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  exercise.  I  feel  convinced  of 
that. 

6312.  The  impossibility  of  getting  open  spaces  ? — Ye£. 

6313.  {Colonel  Fox.)  You  know  in  a  great  many  of 
these  schools  thej^  have  large  halls,  which  they  use  for 
drill  purposes  and  physical  training  ?— In  Manchester  ? 

6314.  In  every  town — the  board  schools  ? — Yes,  they 
do  drill,  of  course,  in  the  school. 

6315.  But  they  have  halls  suitable  for  that  ? — Yes. 
0316.  And  suitable  for  gymnasia  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

6317.  I  have  been  there  and  seen  them  in  Manchester — 
large  halls  in  the  board  schools? — Yes,  there  are  large  halls. 

6318.  These  halls  are  not  utilised  in  the  evenings  at  all. 
Do  you  not  think  that  you  ought  to  make  use  of  those 


for  your  boys  ?  A  great  number  of  boys'  and  also  girls' 
schools  could  be  formed  for  physical  training  in  the  evenings 
after  school  hours  ? — You  mean  the  boys  and  girls  could 
have  physical  training  after  school  hours  ? 

6319.  Yes  ? — Of  course,  the  ordinary  school  children 
are  drilled  inside,  in  the  hall  of  the  school,  but  that  is- 
during  school  hours.  I  am  speaking  of  times  when  you 
want  recreation  for  children,  perhaps  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief  or  to  give  them  healthy  recreation. 

6320.  Those  halls  are  lying  idle  after  school  hours  J 
—Yes. 

6321.  You  say  that  everything  is  done  at  present,  but 
surely  there  could  be  something  else  done  ;  there  is  an 
additional  means  of  giving  them  recreation  which  is  not 
taken  advantage  of  ;  those  places  are  empty  ? — Of  course, 
if  you  can  get  the  children  to  go  to  those  schools. 

6322.  They  are  most  anxious  to  go  there.  I  have 
inquired.  All  they  want  is  some  encouragement.  I  know 
several  who  have  started  this  plan  and  they  have  got 
the  use  of  the  school-room  by  paying  for  the  cost  of 
gas,  etc  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  in  so  far 
as  it  could  be  utilised.  My  information,  however,  is  that 
at  present  there  are  a  number  of  lads'  clubs  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  where  the  boys  have  gymnasia  and  do- 
exercises. 

6323.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  children  who  cannot 
get  to  these  places,  and  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to- 
have  proper  classes  formed  and  organised  in  the  board 
schools  which  exist  now  and  are  largely  empty  ? — Yes, 
they  could  be  organised. 

6324.  {Chairman.)  There  is  some  want  of  system,  no 
doubt.  But  now  will  you  describe  the  third  cause  as  to 
the  character  of  the  housing  ? — The  houses  in  the  jjoorest 
quarters  are  old  and  therefore  insanitary.  They  are 
without  damp-proof  courses.  In  a  large  proportion  the 
space  behind  the  houses  is  insufficient,  and  this  space  is- 
often  closed  by  houses.  There  are  still  about  3,000  back- 
to-back  liouses,  badly  ventilated,  and  closets  acces- 
sible to  the  pubhc.  There  are  still  a  few  courts  left.  But 
within  the  last  twenty  years  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  closing  of  back-to-back  houses  as  dwelhngs,  and 
in  converting  them  into  through  houses  with  yards.. 
Several  areas  have  been  cleared  and  tenements  or  cottages- 
on  sanitary  principles  have  been  erected.  Tho.e  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  about  206  common  lodging-houses, 
containing  5,831  inhabitants.  These  are,  as  a  whole, 
insanitary,  being  old,  and  with  defective  day  rooms  and 
other  conveniences.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
houses  let  in  lodgings,  many  of  which  approximate  to  com- 
mon lodging-houses.  The  system  of  storage  of  excreta 
is  mainly  a  conservancy  one,  the  majority  of  the  houses- 
being  provided  with  pail  closets  or  middens.  Ten  years 
ago  the  drainage  of  the  houses  and  passages  was  in  a  very 
bad  condition. 

6325.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  not  to  the  drainage  of 
the  houses  but  the  main  drainage,  how  are  you  dealing 
with  that  now  ? — There  has  been  a  complete  system  of 
main  drainage  provided  in  the  city,  and  sewage  is  now 
carried  down  to  Davyhulme  ;  it  is  partly  dealt  with  by 
precipitation  with  lime,  and  partly  it  is  subjected  to- 
bacterial  action. 

6326.  Have  you  the  whole  main  drainage  scheme  of 
Manchester  complete  now  ? — I  believe  so. 

6327.  Have  you  got  over  your  defects  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  sewage  ;  is  it  entirely  satisfactory  now  ? — 
The  system  which  is  in  force  in  Manchester  is  not  applied 
as  yet  to  the  whole  of  the  sewage. 

6328.  Then  you  only  apply  your  system  to  part  of  the 
sewage  of  Manchester  ? — It  is  only  applied  at  present  ta 
part  of  the  sewage. 

6329.  How  do  you  deal  with  untreated  sewage  ? — It  is 
treated  ;  it  is  precipitated,  and  the  clear  effluent  is  run  off, 
but  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  more  complete  purification 
by  bacteria.  Great  advances  have  been  recently  made  in 
regard  to  the  drainage  of  houses,  and  the  replacement  of 
the  pails  or  middens  by  water-closets.  All  new  houses 
must  be  provided  with  water-closets.  Further,  since 
November  1st,  1890,  a  sufficiency  of  space  in  front  of  and 
behind  houses  has  been  secured,  while  streets  n& 
longer  end  blindly. 

6330.  {Chairman.)  Some  of  the  new  streets  are  narrow  ? 
— No,  all  streets  now  must  be  36  feet  wide. 
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6331.  Is  that  wide  enough  ? — I  think  so,  for  cottage 
property.  It  is  mostly  ground  and  first-floor  property 
which  is  erected.  Of  course  with  streets  containing  more 
important  property  or  more  important  houses  many  of 
them  are  considerably  wider  than  that  ;  but  that  is  the 
standard  street.  There  is  of  course  overcrowding  in  many 
of  the  houses  occupied  by  poor  persons.  But  the  census 
housing  figures  for  the  population  as  a  whole  show  that, 
with  improving  circumstances,  the  tendency  to  over- 
crowding diminishes,  while  the  tendency  to  live  in  a  better 
class  of  dwelling  increases.  Prosperity  and  adversity 
ilike  cause  over-crowding  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city. 
With  a  wave  of  industrial  prosperity  more  persons  want  to 
have  their  own  house,  and  more  workers  are  wanted. 
Every  house,  good  or  bad.  is  occupied,  and  the  overflow  of 
workers  leads  to  overcrowding.  In  adversity  poor  families 
take  in  lodgers,  or  they  occupy  different  rooms  in  the  same 
house,  and  overcrowding  is  caused  in  both  vv-ays.  Over- 
crowding is  inevitable  among  the  poorest  class  at  times. 

63.32.  Now  you  come  to  the  question  of  food.  Of  course 
there  is  first  of  all  the  condition  of  children  before  school 
age  which  you  do  not  touch  upon.  That  is  of  importance 
surely  ? — It  is  of  importance,  and  I  have  attempted  to  go 
into  that  subject,  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  the 
machinery  exists  for  dealing  with  children  at  school  age 
and  it  simply  requires  extension,  while  the  machinery 
does  not  exist  for  other  ages. 

6333.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  important  that  we 
should  consider  it  ? — That  is  so,  but  of  course  one  wishes 
to  get  at  the  maximum  of  immediate  practical  benefit  if 
you  can. 

6334.  In  regard  to  the  supply  of  milk  in  Manchester,  is 
that  sufficient  ? — I  think  you  can  get  as  much  milk  as  you 
want. 

6335.  Has  it  reached  the  proper  homes  ? — I  cannot  give 
you  the  exact  proportion  of  milk  per  head. 

6336.  Do  the  children  of  the  poor  get  it  ?  I  daresay  as 
much  comes  in  as  you  want,  but  do  the  poor  children  get 
it  ? — They  do  not  all  get  it,  that  is  quite  certain. 

6337.  Is  any  attempt  made  at  municipal  distribution  of 
supply  ? — No. 

6338.  Such  as  they  have  at  Liverpool  and  St.  Helen's  ? 
— No.    That  is  not  distributed  for  nothing. 

6339.  No,  of  course  not ;  distribution  does  not  imply 
that  ? — I  think  if  we  go  into  the  question  of  milk  it  will 
take  a  considerable  time. 

6340.  But  there  is  no  system  under  municipal  patronage 
in  Manchester  ? — No.  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  that  is  the  direction  in  which  to  deal  with  tliis  subject 
of  milk.  We  have  done  a  very  great  amount  of  work  in  con- 
nection with  milk  in  Manchester.  It  is  a  subject  to  which 
we  have  given  an  exceptional  amount  of  attention,  and  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  by  voluntary  agency.  A  company  was  started 
in  Manchester,  which  had  for  its  aim,  to  get  milk  from 
cattle  guaranteed  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  to  get  it  from 
clean  farms,  to  bring  it  cooled  down  and  supplied  to  the 
people  in  a  comparatively  sterile  condition,  in  fact,  what 
we  might  call  fresh  milk.  The  object  aimed  at  by  those 
corporations  which  have  taken  up  the  municipal  supply  is 
to  supply  milk  which  is  sterile,  in  which  the  organisms 
present  have  been  rendered  innocuous  ;  it  is  subjected  to 
certain  processes  of  modification,  run  into  bottles, 
the  bottles  placed  in  baskets,  each  bottle  containing  suffi- 
cient food  for  one  meal.  Then,  of  course,  you  require  a 
considerable  administration  of  visitors  to  persuade  people 
to  use  the  milk  regularly  and  properly. 

6341.  That  is  what  you  have  done  to  some  extent  in 
Manchester  ? —  We  have  educated  them,  but  in  the 
other  case  you  have  to  exercise  pressure  as  well  as  thought 
in  order  to  render  the  thing  efficient.  My  difficulty  is  that 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  difficulties  are  overcome  by 
simply  sterihsing  the  milk  unless  you  also  get  the  milk 
what  one  may  call  fresh,  that  is  to  say  comparatively  free 
from  processes  of  disintegration  such  as  occur  if  milk 
takes  from  twelve  hours  or  upwards  in  transit,  especially 
in  summer,  and  has  been  subjected  to  impure  conditions 
to  start  with.  I  think  for  the  complete  provision  of  a 
good  milk  supply  we  must  start  -with  the  object  of  getting 
the  milk  brought  to  the  toAvn  fresh. 

6342.  And  to  be  sure  that  it  comes  from  an  uncontami- 
aated  source  to  start  with  ? — Yes.    I  think  that  is  verv 


important  also.  If  we  are  to  do  that  a  new  milk  supply 
must  be  provided,  that  is  to  say,  farms  would  have  to  be 
provided  round  our  big  towns. 

6343.  Surely  in  Manchester  you  are  close  to  a  great 
area  where  milk  is  produced — Cheshire  ? — You  must 
do  one  of  two  things.  You  must  get  your  farms  quite 
near  the  towns,  so  that  the  milk  takes  very  little  time  to 
bring  in  and  have  it  immediately  under  supervision 
to  see  that  everything  is  right,  stall  feed  your  cattle, 
put  them  upon  a  uniform  and  regular  diet  as  they  do  in 
the  best  American  systems,  and  also  in  Sweden,  or  some 
means  must  be  found  for  getting  the  farmers  at  a  greater 
distance,  to  keep  their  milk  under  constant  cooling,  and 
carried  in  refrigerating  cars  in  the  city  ;  either  one  or  the 
other  of  those  expedients  would  be  necessary  if  you  are 
going  to  get  fresh  milk.  The  question  is  a  very  difficult 
one.  The  difficulties  are  not  overcome  even  when  you 
have  got  a  good  milk  supply.  The  good  milk  supply  may 
be  rendered  futile  by  dirt  in  the  house,  by  purchase  of 
rubbishy  fruit,  and  various  causes  of  that  kind.  In  fact, 
a  necessary  part  of  any  very  great  improvement  is  the 
education  of  girls  on  these  subjects  practically. 

6344.  As  to  how  milk  should  be  stored  ? — Yes. 

6345.  And  under  what  conditions  it  is  fit  for  use  ? — Yes, 
and  how  children  should  be  clad  and  cleaned,  and  so  on. 

6346.  (Mr.LivdseV.)  You  say  the  detection  of  conditions 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  fall  on  the  teacher  in  the  case  of 
children  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  When  one  remembers  there 
are  over  100,000  children  in  the  elementary  schools  in 
Manchester,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  you  are  going  to 
exercise  sufficient  observation  upon  that  vast  army  of 
children  by  means  of  medical  supervision.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  teacher  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  child.  He 
sees  it  in  various  aspects.  He  especially  sees  the  child 
having  physical  exercise,  which  is  now  generally  given  in 
the  schools,  and,  therefore,  he  has  many  opportunities 
of  judging  of  the  physique  of  the  child,  which  a  medical 
man  cannot  have,  not  to  speak  of  a  great  number  of 
teachei's  that  are  in  contact  with  children.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  that  necessary  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  children  except  through  the  teachers,  and  I  am  also 
satisfied,  from  my  personal  oliservation,  and  from  general 
considerations  as  well,  that  to  make  the  teachers  as 
efficient  as  is  necessary  they  will  require  special  training 
on  the  classes  of  children  by  medical  experts  in  the  detec- 
tion of  conditions  of  illness. 

6347.  Would  you  make  that  a  branch  of  the  training 
of  teachers  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  quite  necessary  in 
considering  the  question  of  physical  improvement. 

6348.  They  would  have  to  be  taught  what  symptoms  in  a 
child  indicate  physical  infirmity  of  some  kind  or  another  ? 
Yes,  I  think  so.  The  medical  expert  would  take  his  classes,, 
and  he  would  show  the  teachers  first  what  were  the 
conditions  of  feebleness  or  inferiority  in  the  children, 
and  how  to  pick  them  out,  how  to  detect  defects  of  vision 
and  of  hearing,  etc. 

6349.  You  refer  to  the  food  question  in  your  precis  t — 
I  would  make  one  sharp  division  of  innutrition,  because 
in  considering  whether  a  child  is  suffering,  whether  it  is 
obviously  ill  and  emaciated,  or  out  of  sorts,  and  imable  to 
do  its  physical  exercises,  and  unable  to  concentrate  its 
attention,  it  will  be  due  either  to  innutrition  or  to  some 
disease.  The  teacher  must  be  taught  both,  in  a  rough  sort 
of  way,  in  order  to  make  a  rough  determination,  which  it 
is,  whether  it  is  disease  or  want  that  the  child  is  suffering 
from. 

6350.  If  it  were  disease  you  would  have  him  report  the 
case,  I  suppose,  to  some  medical  officer  of  some  sort  ? — 
Ultimately  ;  of  course,  the  first  thing  would  be  to  inform 
the  children  that  they  must  get  medical  advice.  The  child 
must  be  put  under  medical  advice. 

6351.  I  suppose  they  could  not  always  obtain  that 
medical  advice  ? — I  am  thinking  chiefly  of  Manchester, 
and  there  they  have  a  medical  officer  to  the  educational 
authority.  No  doubt  the  teacher  would  report  the  case 
to  the  medical  officer.  He  would  then  have  to  take  it 
under  his  direct  supervision. 

6352.  But  where  he  found  the  state  of  the  child  was  due 
to  want  of  sufficient  food,  your  suggestion  is  that  he  would 
report  to  the  director  of  elementary  education ;  if 
it  were  a  physical  defect  he  would  report  to  the  medical 
officer,  and  if  it  were  want  of  food  he  would  report  to  the 
director  of  elementary  education  ? — Yes.    That  is  a  part  of 
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Dr.  Niven,'  tlie  scheme  for  aealing  with  it.  It  is  a  hypothetical  scheme, 
 —  ^  simply  to  show  how  the  thing  might  be  worked  out. 

6353-5.  You  do  not  profess  that  it  is  to  be  absolutely  cut 
and  dried  ? — No.  It  is  simply  to  show  that  it  is  practic- 
able that  a  scheme  can  be  devised. 

6356.  The  teacher  having  found  the  child  suffering  from 
innutrition  would  report  to  the  director  of  elementary 
education,  and  the  next  step  in  your  suggested  rdnedy 
is  that  the  director  goes  to  the  school  attendance  officer  ? 
—Yes. 

6357.  His  business  is  to  ascertain  the  means  of  the 
family  ? — Yes. 

6358.  He  has  to  go  and  inquire  whether  the  family  can 
supply  food  ? — Yes  ;  what  the  wages  are,  and  what  is 
coming  in,  and  what  are  the  necessary  outgoings,  and, 
therefore,  what  is  the  money  available  for  food.  Of  course, 
that  would  take  a  little  time.  I  think  it  would  require  an 
officer  of  some  tact,  but  still  it  is  a  matter  of  detail  to  get 
the  right  sort  of  man. 

6359.  Would  you  also  record  the  age  and  sex  of  each 
member  of  the  household  to  the  director.  He  would  not 
report  to  the  director  of  elementary  education  as  to  the 
age  and  sex  of  the  whole  family,  would  he  ? — That  is 
merely  part  of  the  means.  You  must  do  that,  because  you 
cannot  construct  your  dietary  without  it.  The  object  of 
doing  so  is  to  construct  a  practicable  dietary,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  money  which  is  coming  in  will  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  parent  to  feed  the  children. 

6360.  (Chairman.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  for  the 
parents  upon  penal  process  and  put  it  upon  them  to  show 
that  they  have  given  the  child  sufficient  food  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  in  which  we  shall  have  to 
proceed  carefully. 

6361.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  are  looking  to  things  which 
would  not  require  legislation  ? — I  think  this  procedure 
Tvould  require  legislation,  but  if  you  proceed  in  the  direct 
penal  way  against  the  parent  it  would  lead  probably  to 
shifting  of  the  population  from  one  district  to  another. 

6362.  Then  the  director,  having  made  these  reports,  he 
calls  upon  the  teacher  to  say  at  what  sum  per  diem  the 
family  could  be  supported,  and  what  diets  could  be  pro- 
vided for  that  sum.  You  say  that  comes  within  the 
teacher's  province  ? — I  think  he  will  have  to  be  instructed 
in  the  matter. 

'  6363.  How  could  he  say  what  sum  the  family  could  live 
on  ? — That  involves  an  elaborate  explanation.  He  would 
have  the  age  and  sex  of  each  member  of  the  family  which 
has  already  been  obtained  by  the  school  attendance  officer. 
Professor  Atwater,  of  America,  has  given  a  very  great 
•  deal  of  work  to  the  construction  of  dietaries,  and  has  pre- 
pared a  rough  scale  on  which  the  members  of  the  family 
get  the  proportion  of  diet;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  gets, 
say,  one  ;  and  the  wife  0-9  ;  a  boy  between  thirteen  and 
sixteen  gets  0-8  ;  and  a  girl  of  the  same  age,  0-7.  You 
know,  of  course,  the  scale  of  diet.  He  must  have  the  age 
and  sex  in  order  to  be  able  to  construct  it.  You  take, 
roughly,  let  us  say,  5d.,  upon  a  family  of  eight,  and  you 
apply  that  scale  to  5d.  You  find  that  on  adding  the  result 
together  and  multiplying  by  7,  the  money  yielded  in  that 
manner  is  just  under  what  the  family  can  afford,  as  you 
have  already  ascertained.  Then  that  scale  of  5d.  is  the 
scale  of  diet  which  they  can  afford.  I  have  prepared  a  series 
of  diets  costing  various  amounts,  8d.,  7d.,  6d.,  5d.,  down 
to  3|d.,  by  which  they  can  get  the  necessary  nutrition, 
and  they  will  see  whether  it  is  practicable  for  the  family, 
and  on  what  scale  of  diet  they  can  do  it  to  give  sufficient 
nourishment  to  the  family.  Of  course,  the  kind  of  article 
they  purchase  depends  upon  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able. I  hope  I  have  made  my  position  quite  clear.  The 
teacher  comes  in  in  this  way,  that  he  would  be  furnished 
with  diets  constructed  at  different  prices,  but  it  would 
also  be  necessary  for  him  to  practice  the  arithmetic  of 
diet  construction  so  as  to  be  practically  famiUar  with  this 
matter.  He  would  be  furnished  also  with  diets  of  different 
prices,  and  he  would  instruct  the  family,  knowing  how 
much  money  there  was  available,  what  diet  it  was  practic- 
able for  the  family  to  use. 

6364.  Do  you  think  the  teacher  could  possibly  do  all 
tliis  and  all  his  other  duties  ? — There  would  practically 
be  no  addition  if  the  thing  were  systematised  ;  it  would 
make  very  little  difference.  He  would  not  have  to 
calculate  any  diet ;  it  would  be  furnished  to  him.  The  diets 
upon  the  different  prices  would  be  furnished  to  him  and 


all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  apply  the  .9,  .8,  and 
so  on,  which  would  be  done  in  five  minutes. 

6365.  Having  got  the  scale,  what  is  his  next  step ;  does 
he  give  it  to  the  child  to  take  home  with  him,  or  what  ? — 
No,  it  is  communicated  through  the  director  to  the 
family.    The  whole  thing  would  be  done  formally. 

6366.  The  teacher  says  to  the  director  "  This  child 
wants  a  dietary  at  that  scale,"  naming  the  scale  ? — Not 
the  child.  He  says  "  The  family  can  supply  a  dietary  of 
such  and  such  a  scale,  and  the  articles  which  they  can  get 
for  the  money  are  something  like  these." 

6367.  How  is  the  teacher  to  find  out  that  the  family 
can  supply  the  diet  at  that  scale  ? — From  the  investiga- 
tions already  made  by  the  attendance  officer ;  he  is  sup- 
plied with  the  information  which  the  attendance  officer 
has  procured,  showing  what  money  there  is  available  out 
of  the  wages  after  paying  the  outgoings  of  the  family. 
I  know  that  the  thing  is  done  in  a  somewhat  roundabout 
way,  because  I  think  it  is  undesirable  that  any  summary 
procedure  should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  I  think  it  must 
be  done  with  a  certain  amount  of  deliberation. 

6368.  I  will  not  go  through  the  successive  stages.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  stage  where  a  teacher  has  told  the 
director  what  the  dietary  means  of  the  family  are  ? — Yes, 
and  what  they  can  get  on  that  dietary. 

6369.  Then  the  director  sends  some  officer  ? — Yes,  the 
attendance  officer. 

6370.  He  tells  the  family  what  diet  is  required  and  how 
it  is  possible  ? — Yes,  and  he  also  offers  to  supply  the 
child  with  a  complete  school  diet,  but,  of  course,  the 
parents  must  pay  for  that  diet  at  a  fixed  scale,  whatever 
charge  it  may  be. 

6371.  This  dietary  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  school  ? — 
It  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  school.  The  parent  will  have 
the  option  of  feeding  the  child  himself  if  he  so  chooses. 
Clearly  under  such  a  system  it  would  become  necessary  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  child  was  being  adequately  fed,  or 
was  not,  before  you  can  take  any  further  action,  and  that 
involves  taking  the  height  and  weight  of  the  child.  If 
upon  two  successive  takings  at  intervals,  say,  of 
three  weeks,  you  find  that  the  child  was  stationary 
or  going  back,  then  it  would  become  necessary  to 
take  action  against  the  parents  to  compel  them  to  feed 
the  child  himself  properly,  or  pay  for  the  food  which 
was  given.  In  that  case  the  matter  would  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  education  authority.  Of 
course,  that  is  only  my  way  of  setting  about  it.  I  do  not 
profess  that  that  might  not  be  greatly  improved  on. 

6372.  {Dr.  Tatham. )  In  the  event  of  its  being  impractic- 
able for  the  parents  out  of  their  small  earnings  to  provide 
sufficient  food  for  the  child,  do  you  think  that  in  any  sense 
the  authority  should  become  responsible  for  the  feeding 
of  school  children  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  child  must  be 
fed.  I  have  put  it  down  broadly  that  the  child  must  be 
fed. 

6373.  We  have  had  evidence  before  us  here  that  in  not 
a  few  cases  children  are  brought  to  school  or  sent  to  school, 
as  the  case  may  be,  practically  half  starved,  and  that  then 
they  are  made  to  go  through  their  various  exercises  at 
school  practically  on  an  empty  stomach  ;  do  you  think 
that  that  is  a  thing  which  should  not  be  allowed  under 
any  circumstances  ? — Yes,  it  should  not  be  allowed  under 
any  circumstances.  I  should  lay  down  the  broad  pro- 
position that  the  school  children  should  be  adequately 
fed. 

6374.  And  if  the  parents  cannot  do  it  the  State  should 
do  it  in  some  form  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  in  Manchester 
it  is  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent  at  present  under 
a  Free  Food  Fund. 

6375.  That  is  a  voluntary  fund  ? — Yes ;  I  have  here 
Mr.  Wyatt's  Report  upon  the  subject  [handed  in). 

6376.  [Chairman.)  What  proportion  of  the  children 
are  fed  in  that  way  ? — He  gives  the  number  of  dinners 
served  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

6377.  But  what  proportion  of  children  would  reqmre 
that  free  food  ? — I  do  not  know. 

6378.  That  is  an  important  element  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
difficult  part  of  it.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
no  voluntary  system  whatever  in  our  large  towns  can 
overtake  the  deficiency  of  food.  Then  you  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  larger  question.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  lot  of  good  is  done  under  this  free  food  system. 
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I  see  about  £400  was  spent  on  this  object,  and  doubtless 
the  child  could  be  fed  tor  3d.  a  day.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  calculate.  One  pound  would  feed  a  child  for 
eighty  days,  and  £400  would  therefore  feed  400  children  for 
eighty  days,  or  something  like  that.  The  expenditure 
was  about  £400.  I  just  give  these  figures  to  show  the 
sort  of  operations.  Of  course,  it  is  in  winter,  when  they 
need  food  most,  and  when  work  is  slackest,  and  more  chil- 
dren are  then  suffering  from  deficiency  of  food.  A  large 
number  of  masons'  labourers,  builders'  labourers,  and  so 
on,  are  out  of  work.  It  is  chiefly  in  winter  that  these 
operations  are  most  required,  and  if  you  took  the  period 
say,  instead  of  eighty  days,  at  thirty  days,  you  might  put 
it  at  about  1,000  children,  roughly,  who  would  have  their 
necessities  supplied. 

6379.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  say  that  every  elementary 
school  should  possess  a  kitchen  equipped  with  ordinary 
cottage  ovens  and  utensils,  or  such  as  are  suitable  for  a 
cottage.  You  would  have  that  in  every  case  ? — Yes ; 
I  think  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  all  girls  should  be 
taught  to  cook. 

6380.  Even  in  school  hours,  as  part  of  the  system  ?— 
Yes ;  I  should  make  it  part  of  their  regular  course  of 
domestic  economy  and  hygiene.  I  think  it  should  be  a 
prolonged  practical  course  in  the  various  subjects. 

6381.  Even  if  she  did  it  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the 
book  work  ? — Certainly. 

6382.  She  also  should  be  taught  sewing,  mending,  and 
washing  ? — Yes. 

6383.  And  how  to  clean  house  ? — Yes,  and  generally 
the  methods  of  cleaning,  the  selection  of  foods,  so  much 
of  dietetics  as  is  necessary  to  select  the  proper  diet,  the 
selection  of  clothes,  their  price  and  properties,  for  instance 
as  regards  wools  and  flannelettes,  how  to  choose  flannel- 
ettes, and  in  fact  the  choice  of  clothing,  and  what  it  does. 

6384.  (Chairman.)  Everything  to  make  her  a  good 
housewife,  in  fact  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  I  think  it  is 
very  important  also  that  boys  should  be  taught  kindred 
subjects. 

6385.  (Dr.  Tatliam.)  Subjects  such  as  joinery,  and  how 
how  to  make  shelves  ? — Yes,  and  how  to  make  boxes, 
cages  for  storing  food,  and  to  make  chairs,  and  mend 
things  about  the  house. 

6386.  So  as  to  make  them  useful  husbands  ? — Yes, 
and  take  a  pride  and  interest  in  their  homes,  and  give  them 
a  variety  of  occupation,  so  as  to  give  man  and  woman 
mutual  interests  in  the  homes,  and  make  them  more 
likely  to  assist  each  other  about  the  house,  instead  of  the 
man  going  out  to  a  public-house  and  finding  his  amusement 
there. 

6387.  With  regard  to  intemperance,  would  you  like 
instruction  of  the  boys  and  girls  with  regard  to  the 
evils  of  intemperance  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  direction 
in  which  we  have  most  to  hope  from.  I  think  that 
should  be  made  part  of  the  hygiene  course  at  school.  I 
throw  this  out  with  a  certain  amount  of  diffidence,  but 
think  that  alcohol  might  be  much  more  heavily  taxed. 
I  think  we  might  derive  a  very  much  increased  sum  from 
taxing  alcohol. 

6388.  Would  you  differentiate  between  the  different 
kinds  of  alcohol  ?  Would  you  tax  whisky  and  brandy 
more  heavily  than  the  working-man's  glass  of  beer  '! — 
No,  I  should  not  ;  I  should  tax  alcohol  simply. 

6389.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  There  is  a  very  heavy  tax 
on  alcohol  at  present ;  do  you  think  if  you  put  on  a  heavier 
tax  the  consumption  would  keep  up  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  quite.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  would 
go  down  very  much,  but  you  wovild  get  your  money.  Of 
course  I  know  this  is  a  view  which  does  not  commend 
itself  either  to  those  against  interference  with  the  sale  of 
alcohol  or  to  the  opposite  party,  but  it  certainly  does  seem 
to  me  feasible  to  levy  a  larger  sum  of  money  and  to  utilise 
that  for  food  purposes. 

6390.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Would  you  make  any  differ- 
ence between  beer  and  spirits  ? — No. 

6391.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  the  housing 
question  in  your  experience — I  am  glad  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  vnth  regard  to  the  imjirovement  of  schemes 
of  houses — can  they  be  carried  out  in  towns  or  not  on  any 
adequate  scale  ?— They  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  es- 
pecially in  Manchester,  where  ground  is  very  expensive. 


6392.  (Chairman.)    But  are  they  not  remunerative  in  jy,/.^  ^Yiv 

the  long  run  ;  is  it  not  a  productive  expenditure  ? — Yes.  

Then,  of  course,  you  have  to  carry  these  schemes  through 

the  Council,  and  if  their  view  is  that  the  expenditure  is 
not  remunerative,  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
the  schemes.  A  certain  amount  of  improvement  schemes 
in  the  centre  of  the  cit}'  are  needed.  I  think  it  is  desirable, 
as  far  as  possible— personally  that  is  my  view — to  takt 
the  people  out  into  the  country  and  house  them  there. 

6393.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  And  provide  cheap  transit  ? — 
And  provide  cheap  transit.  I  think  the  money  can  be 
utihsed  in  that  way  just  as  well  as  the  other.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  of  course,  that  the  people  will  not  go  out,  even  if 
you  do  make  their  transit  cheap,  and  you  would  have  to 
exercise  a  considerable  amount  of  pressure  and  influence 
before  you  would  get  them  to  go  into  the  country.  But 
it  is  much  easier  to  provide  cheaper  houses  in  the  country, 
where  land  is  cheap,  than  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where 
land  is  so  very  expensive.  Besides  you  get  entirely  new 
conditions  ;  you  get  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  which  caimot  be  provided  in  the  centre  of  our 
arge  towns. 

6394.  You  think  that  inasmuch  as  a  certain  proportion 
of  casual  labourers  and  people  of  that  class  must  live  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  provision  should  be  made  outside 
the  zone  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  and  that  such  pro- 
vision should  be  outside  the  zone,  wliich  you  have  to  con- 
struct yourselves  as  well  as  you  can.  I  think  it  should 
be  outside  the  probable  business  area  within,  say,  a  period 
of  thirty  years — outside  the  area  which  business  is  bkely 
to  invade  with  warehouses  and  so  forth  in  that  time. 

6395.  You  are  faniih'ar  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
philanthropic  people  cf  Manchester  are  endeavouring  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  and  that  thejdifficulties  are  increased 
considerably  by  the  fact  that  outside  the  municipahty 
of  Manchester  there  are  districts  which  have  been  run  up 
under  local  boards  without  the  sHghtest  regard  to  sani- 
tation. Do  you  think  that  it  is  now,  as  it  was  some  years 
ago,  a  difficulty  with  the  Manchester  Corporation  in  ex- 
tending their  boundaries,  that  they  have  to  deal  with 
bad  property  of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  wliich  the  Corporation,  as  such,  has  had  no  voice  ? — 
Yes,  of  course  it  is  a  difficulty,  but  I  think  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  say  too  much  upon  the  subject,  because  there  are 
very  considerable  areas  of  Manchester  itself  which  are 
insanitary.  Those  insanitary  areas,  I  mean,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  cUstricts  which  you  are  talldng  of.  It  is  only 
likely  that  if  you  have  in  previous  times  created  insanitary 
areas  yourself,  these  small  places  outside  will  have  created 
insanitary  areas.  Of  course,  it  is  a  difficulty — it  is  just 
an  addition  to  the  greater  difficulty. 

6396.  But,  having  regard  to  the  existence  of  that  diffi- 
culty, do  you  not  think  that  something  might  be  done  ini 
the  way  of  providing  uniform  building  bye-laws,  so  that 
it  should  not  be  possible  for  jerry- builders  to  erect  property 
outside  the  municipal  boundaries  of  the  kind  I  speak  of  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  system  of 
building  bye-laws  ;  I  think  it  is  very  desirable. 

6397.  You  think  that  would  be  one  way  of  diminishing 
the  difficulties  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would.  It  would  not 
overcome  all  difficulties,  but  I  think  it  is  very  desirable. 

6398.  As  regards  overcrowding,  you  think  that  the-- 
statutory  provisions  and  those  made  under  bye-laws  re- 
lating to  houses  let  in  lodgings  should  be  strenuovisly  but 
judiciously  carried  out  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  must  allow  a 
certain  amount  of  latitude  in  these  matters.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  if  you  have  a  large  family  crowded  into  one 
room — say,  the  man  has  an  ailing  wife  and  she  is  not  able 
to  look  after  a  house — under  those  circumstances  he  will 
go  to  a  house  let  in  lodgings  and  take  one  apartment  in  it, 
and  they  will  all  crowd  into  one  room,  and  perhaps  the 
children  there  are  from  the  age  of  twelve  downwards  and' 
are  not  able  to  make  any  money.  Under  those  circum- 
stances you  cannot  deal  with  over-crowding ;  you  must 
wait  till  the  children  are  a  little  older  and  are  beginning  to 
earn. 

6399.  (Chairman.)  Do  not  the  children  suffer  ? — Yes, 

6400.  Do  they  get  any  sleep  ? — They  suffer,  but  what 
can  you  do  ? 

6401.  But  do  they  get  any  sleep  ?  Sleep  is  as  useful 
to  a  child  as  fresh  air  and  food,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  likely  that 
they  would  sleep  as  much  in  one  room  if  a  larger  house  were 
occupied.    The  conditions  are  really  very  complicated. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Niven.  These  people  have  sunk,  let  us  say  ;  they  have  not  been  able 

 to  get  enough  food,  and  they  have  come  down,  and  they 

have  pawned  their  articles  of  furniture  one  after  another  ; 
they  have  no  option  except  to  go  into  an  apartment  like 
that  ;  they  have  not  the  means  to  occupy  a  house  :  land- 
lords will  not  let  the  house  to  them  ;  they  cannot  get  one 
from  the  Corporation,  as  a  condition  of  the  Corporation 
Louses  is  that  the  people  shall  have  furniture  to  put  into 
them.  These  people  have  no  option  except  to  go  into 
these  rooms  ;  they  cannot  help  themselves.  This  has  been 
very  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  by  the  fact  that  with  a 
view  of  getting  a  clear  idea  for  this  Committee.  I  have  had 
an  investigation  made  by  the  sanitarj^  inspectors  of  three 
limited  districts,  and  I  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
ditions attaching  to  these  three  districts. 

6402.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Will  you  put  them  in  ?— Yes. 
{Document  handed  to  the  Chairman.) 

6403.  We  will  print  this,  if  you  have  no  objection  ? — 
Very  well.  The  districts  are  very  limited,  and  are  the 
verj'  poorest  that  could  be  found. 

6404.  With  regard  to  legislation,  I  have  here  a  report 
from  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  death-rate  in  one 
of  the  tenement  houses  ? — I  have  seen  it. 

6405.  "  In  a  pamphlet  on  the  tenement  house  legislation 
in  New  York,  prepared  for  the  Commission  of  1900,  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Veiller,  its  Secretary,  I  find  the  present  law 
stated  in  the  following  terms  :  — '  The  owner  of  a  tenement 
house  was  fiu-ther  required  to  thoroughly  cleanse  all  the 
rooms  and  halls,  stairs,  floors  and  windows,  as  well  as  the 
doors,  walls,  ceilings,  privies,  cesspools,  and  drains  of  the 
house  as  often  as  the  Board  of  Health  might  require.' 
Further,  that  '  whenever  there  should  be  more  than 
eight  families  living  in  any  tenement  house  in  which  the 
owner  himself  did  not  reside,  there  should  be  a  janitor  or 
housekeeper,  or  other  responsible  per.son  living  in  the 
house,  and  having  charge  of  the  same,  and  it  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  decide  when  such 
janitor  or  liousekeej)er  should  be  required.'  "  Do  you 
think  that  is  a  practicable  suggestion  ? — It  may  be.  It 
contemplates  a  state  of  things  which  does  not  exist  in 
Manchester  at  all.  It  is  no  use  having  proposals  for  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  we  have  not  to  deal  with. 

6406.  The  conditions  do  no  exist  in  Manchester  ? — No, 
we  have  not  eight  families  in  one  house. 

6407.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  not  any  big  tenements  in 
Manchester  ?— Yes,  there  is  one  block  of  tenements  which 
has  a  janitor  in  charge,  but  that  is  a  large  block  of  tene- 
ments. Then  there  are  two  blocks  of  tenements  under  the 
Corporation  v/ho  have  got  a  caretaker — a  skilled  man,  in 
charge  of  them,  who  keeps  a  set  of  books.  But  the  state 
of  things  contemplated  here  does  not  exist  with  us  at  all. 

6408.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  I  know  I  am  speaking  to  an 
authority,  a  Lancashire  authority  at  any  rate,  on  the  subject 
of  phthisis  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, is  pulmonary  tuberculosis  on  the  decrease  or  increase 
in  Manchester  ? — On  the  whole  it  is  on  the  decrease,  but 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

6409.  Generally  the  death-rate  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumption at  all  ages  has  increased  in  the  last  few  years  ? — 
Yes. 

6410.  Can  you  account  for  that  ? — Not  exactly,  but 
I  think  there  is  a  gradual  shifting  of  the  population,  so  that 
more  people  are  living  at  the  more  advanced  ages  at  which 
they  are  more  subject  to  phthisis.  I  think  that  may 
account  for  the  slight  increase  that  has  taken  place. 

6411.  You  know  that  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  country  generally.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  the  decrease  of  the  death  rate  from  phthisis  and 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  been  enormous  ? — So  it  has 
been  in  Manchester.  There  has  been  a  very  great  decrease. 
If  I  might  consult  my  annual  report  which  I  have  here,  I 
can  turn  to  a  few  facts. 

6412.  It  has  decreased  from  1,920  to  1,570  per  miUion 
within  the  last  twenty  years  in  England  and  Wales — that 
is  amongst  males,  and  amongst  females  it  is  still  greater — 
1,735  to  1,110.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  the  case  ? — 
Yes. 

6413.  In  Manchester  you  say  that  is  not  so  ? — I  do  not 
aay  that.  In  recent  years  I  say  there  is  a  tendency  to  go 
back. 


6414.  That  is  to  say  there  has  been  an  increase  instead 
of  a  decrease  ? — In  the  last  few  j'ears  a  slight  increase,  but 
not  more  than  might  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  relative  increase  of  people  living  at  the 
more  advanced  ages  at  which  phthisis  exacts  a  higher 
mortality. 

6415.  Is  it  not  ac  the  higher  ages  principally  that  the  in- 
crease has  occurred  in  recent  years  ? — I  have  not  got  the 
figures  out.    No  doubt  it  is. 

6416.  I  daresay  you  will  give  tlie  Committee  the  benetit 
of  those  figures  ? — I  have  not,  of  course,  got  the  figures 
upon  that  point  prepared,  but  since  1881  there  has  been  a 
diminution  in  the  Manchester  death  rate  from  phthisis  from 
2-42  in  the  years  1881  to  1885  down  to  2-04  in  the  years 
1890  to  1900. 

6417.  And  since  then  ? — Since  then  there  has  been  the 
very  slightest  increase  ;  it  is  extremely  slight.  The  death- 
rate  went  lower  than  2-04  and  now  there  is  just  a  slight 
increase.  In  1903,  however,  the  death  rate  has  again  gone 
down  to  1-85,  which  is  lower  than  for  any  previous  year. 

6418-21.  You  have  not  calculated  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  at  age  groups  ;  you  could  calculate  them  for  the 
information  of  this  Committee  ? — Perfectly. 

6422.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  registration 
of  still-births,  have  you  any  information  as  to  whether 
that  should  be  made  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  or  not  ? — 
Yes,  1  think  it  is  very  desirable. 

6423.  What  period  of  uterine  gestation  should  you  put 
as  the  limit  of  the  operation  of  such  a  law  ? — I  have  not 
thought  of  that.  I  should  say  six  months  or  something 
like  that. 

6424.  With  regard  to  the  mortahty  amongst  illegitimate 
children  in  Manchester,  is  that  very  much  greater  than 
amongst  legitimate  children  ? — Oh,  yes,  more  than  double 
I  think.  It  is  somewhere  about  double.  I  have  the 
figures. 

6425.  Perhaps  you  will  favour  the  Committee  with  them  ? 
—Yes. 

6426.  Referring  for  the  moment  to  the  subject  of  milk 
supply,  do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  Manchester  infant  children  do  really  get  any  substantial 
amount  of  milk  ? — Certainly. 

6427.  They  do  ?— Yes. 

6428.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  because  it  was  not  so 
at  one  time  ? — I  think  it  is  the  exception  when  they  do  not 
get  milk.  I  must  say  they  very  often  get  condensed  milk 
instead  of  fresh  milk. 

6429.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — Yes,  under  certain 
circumstances.  I  think  it  is  necessary.  I  have,  on 
occasion,  used  that  with  my  own  children  instead  of  fresh 
milk.  I  think  that  if  they  use  the  first  Swiss  unsweetened 
condensed  milk,  or  equivalent  unsweetened  condensed  milk, 
it  very  often  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  fresh  milk, 
but  I  am  afraid  they  do  not  make  a  good  choice  ;  they  use 
milks  which  have  to  be  too  much  diluted  or  separated 
condensed  milks,  so  that  the  child  does  not  get  sufficient 
nourishment.  That  is  the  danger  from  the  use  of  these 
condensed  milks.  Properly  guided  I  do  not  think  it  is  so 
great  an  evil.  I  think  they  get  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
which  is  probably  not  very  fresh.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
exactly  how  far  that  is  so.  The  milk  in  Manchester  is 
extremely  well  protected  as  far  as  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  .-ict  is  concerned.  The  difficulty  is  as  to  its 
bacteriological  character — how  fresh  it  is. 

6430.  My  reason  for  asking  you  the  question  is  that 
we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  here  to  the  effect  that 
the  poorer  children  practically  get  very  httle,  if  any,  milk 
at  all ;  that  all  sorts  of  things,  anything  that  comes  to 
hand,  is  used  for  the  food  of  infants  rather  than  milk, 
simply  from  ignoraince,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  in  a  small 
proportion  of  instances  they  use  patent  foods,  but  patent 
foods  are  more  expensive  than  milk,  so  that  really  the  im- 
pulse is  towards  the  use  of  milk  than  to  the  use  of 
patent  foods.  On  the  other  hand  the  parents  give  the 
infant  bits  of  bread,  bread  boiled  in  milk  and  foods  of  that 
kind.  Unsuitable  foods  are  very  often  given,  no  doubt, 
but  they  are  not  given  apart  from  milk. 

6431.  With  regard  to  the  diseases  of  young  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  is  tuberculosis  increasing  or  de- 
creasing amongst  them  ? — It  is  decreasing. 
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6432.  Would  you  detail  to  the  Committee  the  system 
you  have  in  Manchester  of  inquiring  into  the  deaths  of 
infants  and  young  children,  and  probably  of  all  persons 
who  die  in  Manchester,  the  card  system.  We  have  had 
■some  interesting  evdence  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow, 
this  morning.  Will  you  detail  to  the  Committee  the 
system  you  have  in  Manchester  ;  is  that  somewhat  similar  ? 
— Yes.  The  health  visitors  are  furnished  with  cards  in 
the  case  of  death,  giving  a  number  of  particulars  in  refer- 
ence to  the  house,  also  in  the  case  of  young  children  as 
to  the  character  of  their  vaccination  and  giving  a  number 
of  particulars  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  house  which  they 
inhabit  and  the  constitution  of  the  family,  and  so  on,  and 
these  cards  are  filled  up. 

6433.  Will  you  send  the  Committee  a  copy  of  these 
cards  when  you  send  the  corrected  proof  ?— Yes,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  do  so. 

6434-5.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  point  that  Dr. 
Tatham  put  to  you  about  the  legislation  in  New  York, 
you  said  it  was  not  applicable  to  the  condition  of  things 
in  Manchester,  but  I  think  you  missed  the  point  which 
is  the  principal  one,  which  is  throwing  the  responsibility 
upon  the  owner  of  a  house  to  cleanse  the  "  rooms,  halls, 
■stairs,  floors,  and  windows,  as  well  as  the  doors,  walls, 
ceilings,  privies,  cesspools,  and  drains  of  the  house." 
That  is  the  point  of  the  legislation,  to  make  the  owner 
responsible  for  seeing  that  the  tenements  are  clean  in 
all  those  particulars  ? — Yes. 

6436-9.  Surely  it  would  be  of  benefit,  would  it  not,  to 
devolve  some  of  the  responsibility  as  to  the  conditions 
of  the  tenements  upon  the  owner  and  not  upon  the  occupier. 
— Yes.  Of  course,  for  sanitary  defects  generally  the  land- 
lord is  at  present  responsible,  and  has  to  do  some  things 
in  connection  with  the  condition  of  cleanliness  also.  If 
we  find  that  a  house  is  not  in  a  clean  condition  we  give 
notice  to  put  it  so,  and  the  house  is  washed  over  with  a 
disinfectant  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 

6440.  Do  you  make  the  landlord  do  that  ? — He  has  to 
pay.  He  has  to  do  all  repairs,  to  repair  the  house,  and 
do  everything.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  system  of 
dealing  with  phthisis  whenever  a  house  is  at  all  dirty,  and 
a  case  of  phthisis  is  reported  to  us  we  have  the  power  to 
enforce  it,  but  we  ask  the  landlord  if  lie  has  any  objection 
to  our  carrying  out  this  process  of  cleansing..  Practically 
they  all  agree. 

6441.  Is  he  charged  now  '? — Tho  cleansing  is  not  charged 
now  ;  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation,  but  he 
has  to  do  all  the  subsequent  putting  right ;  he  has  to  repaper 
the  walls  and  beautify  tho  house,  and  put  it  right  again  for 
the  tenants. 

6442.  Do  you  believe  any  alteration  in  the  system  of 
rating  would  assist  to  transfer  people  from  the  central 
districts  to  the  outskirts — I  mean  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  sites  for  buildings  as  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

6443.  The  present  basis  of  our  assessment  system  is  the 
value  of  buildings  ? — Yes. 

6444.  Well,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth 
among  others,  and  also  in  the  Report  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Commission  by  a  section  of  the  Commissioners, 
that  if  sites  were  made  the  basis  of  rating  instead  of 
buildings  it  would  compel  manufacturers  to  clear  out  of 
the  central  districts  in  to-wns  where  the  rates  are  very  high. 
That  would  lead  to  a  large  clearance  of  the  population  into 
the  outer  areas? — Then — you  are  going  to  use  up  your  out- 
skirts in  factories  instead  of  houses  ? 

6445.  Where  the  population  is  not  so  dense  ? — That  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  big  towns.  Take  a  district 
like  Ancoats,  where  these  factories  loom  over  the  houses 
and  deprive  them  of  light,  and  so  on.  I  see  no  advantage  in 
that.  You  have,  at  present,  an  immense  movement  of  the 
population  out  into  the  country,  even  of  the  comparatively 
poor  people  at  present.  The  process  of  building  is  going  on 
and,  unquestionably,  this  is  one  of  the  great  influences  for 
good.  If  you  are  going  to  take  your  factories  out,  to  plant 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  houses  and  cast  their  shadows  over 
them,  I  do  not  see  where  the  advantage  comes  in.  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  to  facilitate  the  present 
movement  than  to  set  up  a  movement  of  that  description. 
I  do  not  quite  see  the  advantage  of  that. 

6446.  The  advantage,  surely,  is  to  tend  to  bring  the 
population  out  of  the  centre  where  the  conditions  are  most 


unfavourable  to  health,  to  more  open  areas  on  the  Dr.  Niven. 
outskirts  ? — The  people  are  living  out  themselves.  .  

6447.  That  is  the  question  ;  is  it  so  ? — Certainly,  there 
is  an  immense  movement  outwards.  Every  person  who 
can  afford  it  at  all  is  going  out.  It  is  only  the  poorest 
people  who  cannot. 

6448.  And  what  you  are  doing  is  producing  an  aggra- 
vated condition  right  in  the  heart  of  the  to'wn,  and  making 
the  evil  almost  irremediable  ? — Those  are  not  the  people 
who  would  be  available  ;  you  would  get  the  better  class, 
such  as  you  have  at  Port  Sunlight.  That  is,  of  course,  an 
ideal  state  of  things,  but  there  are  no  very  poor  people 
there.  All  these  peojjle  who  are  emjjloyed  in  that  concern 
are  fairly  well  off.  It  is  not  the  poor  people  who  work 
there. 

6449.  We  have  had  the  evidence  that  a  lot  of  manu- 
facturers in  Manchester  are  disinclined  to  put  into  use  such 
means  as  they  might  for  the  consumption  of  smoke,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  areas  upon  which  theii  factories  stood  were  so 
restricted  that  they  could  not  do  what  was  required  ? — 
As  far  as  I  know — and  I  believe  I  am  speaking  the  truth — 
the  Public  Health  Act,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  consump- 
tion of  smoke  from  factories,  is  carried  out  very  thoroughly 
in  Manchester. 

6450.  You  think  it  is  ?— -I  do. 

6451.  You  are  prepared  to  say  that — we  have  had  the 
direct  opposite  said  ? — Yes,  very  thoroughly.  I  do  not 
administer  it,  so  that  it  is  not  a  personal  matter  with  me. 

6452.  Whom  is  it  administered  by  ? — By  the  Sanitary 
Committee  with  a  superintendent. 

6453.  You  are  not  concerned  -with  it  yourself  ? — No. 

6454.  But  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  as  a  medical 
officer  of  health  ? — Yes,  and  from  my  O'wn  observation. 
In  fact,  it  is  pushed  as  far  as  possible  with  that  class  of 
works  which  is  less  amenable  to  the  direct  operation  of 
the  Public  Health  Act. 

6455.  How  is  it  the  atmosphere  of  Manchester  is  said  to 
be  so  polluted  ? — It  is  polluted,  but  very  much  less 
polluted  than  it  was. 

6456.  You  think  so  ? — Undoubtedly.  One  must  re- 
member there  are  other  districts,  for  instance,  Salford,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  of  Salford  ;  but  as  regards 
the  administration  of  the  Act  in  INIanchester,  or  for  the 
other  surrounding  districts,  there  is  no  doubt,  whatever, 
the  Act  is  well  administered. 

6457.  Do  you  think  the  administration  of  Salford  in 
these  respects  does  not  compare  favourably  with  Man- 
chester ? — I  cannot  express  an  opinion,  I  do  not  know.- 
I  have  no  accurate  knowledge  on  that  subject,  but  speaking 
for  Manchester,  I  know  that  the  Act  is  very  thoroughly 
carried  out.  In  fact,  it  was  a  matter  of  observation  and 
pride  with  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  is  the  chief  inspector  of  the 
Alkali  Acts,  that  the  atmosphere  of  Manchester  had  so 
improved,  as  was  made  evident  by  the  improvement  of  the 
plants.  What  I  should  like  to  say  is,  that  the  biggest  evil 
in  connection  with  smoke  is  from  the  cottages.  In  the 
investigations  which  are  carried  out  by  Professor  Cohen 
and  Dr.  Bailey  in  Manchester  into  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  in  various  parts  of  Manchester,  they  showed 
that  the  smoke  from  the  cottages  had  more  to  do  with  it 
than  the  smoke  from  the  factory  chimneys. 

6458.  There  is  no  method  of  deahng  with  household 
smoke  at  present  ? — No,  not  at  present,  but  that  requires 
dealing  with  if  anything  does. 

6459.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Do  you  consider  the  sanitary 
laws  at  present  are  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  the 
difficulties.  You  say  here  that  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
there  are  so  many  lodging-houses  and  those  are  insanitary, 
being  old  and  with  defective  conveniences.  Is  the  law 
sufficiently  strong  to  deal  -with  that  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  matter 
of  housing. 

6460.  You  consider  that  the  laws  are  being  carried  out  as 
far  as  possible  ? — It  is  not  always  possible  to  say  that. 
I  beheve  the  sanitary  committee  are  very  much  in  earnest 
in  trying  to  find  the  means  to  improve  the  housing  of  the 
people. 

6461.  The  sanitary  inspector,  I  take  it,  is  an  official 
of  the  corporation  ? — Yes. 

6462.  Appointed  by  the  corporation  ?— Yes. 
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6463.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  that  being  the  case, 
for  sanitary  inspectors  not  to  always  report  as  they  might 
— I  do  not  mean  necessarily  with  regard  to  Manchester  or 
any  other  particular  town  or  village  ? — In  regard  to 
that  class  of  house  the  possibibty  does  not  exist,  because 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  complete  account  of  the  most 
minute  details  for  lodging-houses  in  Manchester. 

6464.  1  do  not  mean  Manchester  alone  ? — Of  course 
it  is  always  possible,  you  cannot  deny  such  a  possibihty. 

6465.  Would  it  not  be  far  better  that  they  should  not  be 
officials  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  county  council ;  they 
ought  to  be  Government  inspectors  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I 
do  not  understand. 

6466.  They  are  now  under  the  corporation  or  under  the 
county  council  or  under  the  borough  council  or  something 
like  that  ? — They  are  under  the  corporation. 

6467.  Human  nature  is  human  nature  and  is  it  not 
possible  that  these  men  may  be  influenced.  There  may 
be  a  member  of  the  corporation  on  the  Board  who  is  owner 
of  some  of  these  dirty  insanitary  houses,  may  there  not  ? 
— Yes. 

6468.  An  inspector  may  report  and  he  maj^  be  told  to 
hold  his  tongue  ;  is  not  that  possible  under  the  existing 
state  of  things  ? — I  think  not,  at  least  it  is  not  very  easy. 

6469.  You  think  they  are  above  that  ? — No,  it  is  no  use 
looking  to  these  ideal  conditions  ;  but  I  do  not  think  a 
sanitarj'  inspector  would  find  it  to  his  advantage  not  to 
report. 

6470.  He  may  report.  I  do  not  mean  Manchester,  but 
generally  ? — It  is  conceivable  of  course. 

6471.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  these  inspectors  were 
appointed  by  the  Government.  They  should  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  local  authority.  A  man  should  not  be 
afraid  of  losing  his  appointment  ? — What  you  are  pro- 
posing is  a  revolution ;  it  means  taking  the  local  adminis- 
tration out  of  local  hands. 

6472.  Only  in  one  respect  ? — It  is  rather  sweeping. 

6473.  You  do  not  agree  with  it  ? — No,  I  do  not,  broadly 
speaking.  I  quite  see  the  object  of  it,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  one  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  do  ;  I  think  it 
is  too  big. 

6474.  You  think  it  is  a  forcible  course  ? — Certainly ; 
there  is  no  condition  of  Ufe  but  what  some  influence  might 
be  brought  to  bear. 

6475.  You  say  the  death  rate  is  less  esj)ecially  an"  ongst 
infants  now  ;  that  is  a  proof  of  the  general  improvement 
of  society,  but  does  not  that  mean  that  medical  science 
has  so  improved  and  the  sanitation  and  everything  is  so 
improved  that  the  weakly  ones  who  would  thirty  years 
ago  have  died  now  survive  and  only  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  defective  or  degenerated  physique  ? — That  is  a  little 
inconsistent  ^vith.  the  results  of  the  last  decehnium  which 
show  a  general  improvement  at  all  ages. 

6476.  But  do  you  think  the  death  rate  shows  that 
entirely  ? — I  say  in  my  proof  that  the  correspondence 
must  not  be  jjressed  too  minutely,  and  probably  there  is 
a  greater  improvement  in  the  death  rate  than  the 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  physique,  but  that 
the  improvement  in  the  death  rate  is  so  great  that  you 
must  assume  an  improvement  in  the  physique  though  not 
quite  corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of  the  improvement 
in  the  other.  But  this  improvement  in  the  death  rate 
occurred  most  markedly  at  the  period  when  the  general 
conditions  of  prosperity  as  regards  wages  and  the  cheap- 
ening of  food  were  advancing  most  rapidly,  that  is  to  say, 
they  indicated  a  general  condition  of  well-being  amongst 
the  people  and  were  probably  dependent  largely 
upon  better  food  and  better  clothing,  although  I  do  not 
deny  that  better  housing  has  also  in  recent  years  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  is  very  general  over  the  coun- 
try ;  the  improvement  extends  to  rural  counties. 

6477.  By  allowing  these  weakly  infants  under  less 
favourable  circumstances  to  exist,  surely  tliat  must  cause 
a  larger  percentage  ? — I  do  not  admit  it  is  the  weakhngs 
that  remain.    I  should  dispute  that  altogether. 

6478.  You  think  it  has  entirely  improved  ? — You  want 
to  know  what  the  weakhng  is.  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Dewsnup  as  the  result  of  his  observations — and  my  own 
observations  also  inform  me — that  there  are  very  many 
fewer'  children  going  about  with  bent  legs,  and  rickets 
and  such  conditions  than  there  were  twenty  years  ago, 
and  that  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  not  merely  an  im- 


provement as  regards  the  death  rate,  but  also  with  regard 
to  the  physical  condition,  although  it  is  only  right  to  say 
that  that  improvement  is  not  universal.  But  it  is  the^ 
opinion  also  of  l\Ir.  Wyatt  who  had  examined  those 
photographs.  But  every  school  teacher  is  not  of  that 
opinion.  1  do  not  know  that  I  am  at  hberty  to  go  into- 
details,  but  on  the  whole  my  opinion  is — there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  children. 

6479.  I  suppose  Manchester  and  its  locahtj^  are  perhaps^ 
more  than  any  part  of  England  susceptible  to  trade 
conditions — and  are  better  oil  when  trade  is  good  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so  no  doubt.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
fluctuation. 

6480.  For  instance  you  are  having  a  bad  time  now. 
There  are  a  good  many  poor  children  born  of  poor  parents; 
now,  who  would  have  a  worse  chance  than  under  more- 
favourable  circumstances  of  trade  ? — It  is  certainly  a- 
remarkable  thing  that  the  greatest  improvement  in 
children  in  1895  occurred  in  the  quinquennium  following 
that  in  which  the  greatest  improvement  occurred  in  the 
young  parents,  so  that  it  does  appear  as  if  the  physique- 
of  the  parents  did  influence  the  physique  of  the  infant  to 
some  extent.  I  am  incUned  to  think  there  is  something: 
in  that,  that  a  wave  of  distress  of  increased  poverty  will, 
have  some  effect  upon  the  j'oung  children.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  that  might  be  to  some  extent  counteracted  by- 
proper  measures. 

6481.  Do  you  think  probably  from  your  experience  of 
deahng  with  people  that  the  factory  class  would  object, 
very  strongly  to  being  measured  and  weighed  and  so  on  ? 
— I  beheve  they  would  ;  of  course  I  may  be  mistaken. 

6482.  I  agree  with  you  from  what  I  know  of  men,  even 
in  the  Services  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  general  impression. 

6483.  I  suppose  it  is  the  idea  of  interference  with  their 
liberty  ? — Yes. 

6484.  Some  idea  that  they  may  be  forced — I  do  not  say 
into  conscription  exactly,  but  into  some  sort  of  service  for 
the  State  ? — Yes.  May  I  be  allowed  just  to  press  rather 
the  point  that  I  have  raised  that  all  school  children  should 
be  fed.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  wretched  condition 
among  the  poorest  part  of  our  population,  and  probably 
any  improvement  must  be  slow,  but  in  proportion  as  we 
are  prosperous  the  people  from  whom  the  Army  will  be 
recruited  must  be  more  and  more  largely  the  very  poorest 
class,  so  that  it  is  with  special  reference  to  the  difficulties- 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  conscription  that  I 
venture  to  urge  this  necessity  of  taking  in  hand  the  feed- 
ing. I  think  feeding  is  a  matter  of  very  much  greater  im- 
portance than  physical  exercise,  although  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  that  that  is  imimportant.  I  think  the  sufficient  feed- 
ing of  children  is  by  far  the  most  important  thing  to  attend 
to,  and  that  that  is  specially  important  in  connection  with, 
the  Army.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  trade  ia 
good  you  will  have  to  rely  for  the  Army  upon  this  very 
poor  class,  and  that  in  order  to  get  good  soldiers  you  must 
rear  good  children,  you  must  see  that  children  are 
adequately  fed. 

6485.  (3Ir.  Struthers.)  With  reference  to  that  point 
that  Colonel  Onslow  was  asking  you,  without  going  the 
length  of  taking  the  sanitary  administration,  etc.,  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  local  authority,  might  it  not  be  possible 
for  the  central  authority  to  have  some  power  of  veto  on 
the  local  authority  dismissing  officers  in  certain  circum- 
stances, that  is  to  say,  that  the  central  authority  might 
have  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  the  action  of  the 
local  authority  ?  In  Scotland,  for  example,  I  under- 
stand medical  officers  of  counties  may  not  be  dismissed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Might  not  such  an  arrangement  in  England  be  desirable  ? 

6486.  (Dr.  Tatham.)    That  is  the  case  in  London,  too. 

6487.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  But  not  through  the  rest  of 
England  ? 

6488.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  No. 

6489.  (Chairman.)  Unless  the  Local  Government 
Board  pays  part  of  the  salary.  In  that  case  they  have 
a  voice. 

6490.  (Witness.)  It  is  impossible  altogether  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  put  one's  own  conditions  aside,  but 
I  think  there  are  many  instances  in  which  that  would  be 
desirable.    That  question  does  not  affect  me. 

6491.  (3Ir.  Struthers.)  You  can  quite  understand  that 
neither  Colonel  Onslow  nor  myself  have  been  thinking  of 
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the  large  towns,  but  we  know  there  are  many  minor 
villages  where  this  question  in  one  form  or  another  be- 
comes very  critical  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

6492.  You  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  officer 
should  not  be  unduly  under  tlio  influence  of  his  depart- 
ment ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable. 

6493.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  What  I  am  thinking  of  more 
than  towns  is  the  country  districts  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is 
•desirable  in  the  country  districts. 

6494.  [Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  about 
the  district  immediately  surrounding  Manchester,  whether 
the  county  authority  has  rules  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings ? — Yes,  there  are  building  bye-laws  in  Withington, 
I  know. 

6495.  I  mean  in  the  immediately  surrounding  districts 
of  Manchester,  which  are  not  themselves  boroughs,  not 
Salford  ? — This  is  a  district  in  the  county  which  I  am 
speaking  of. 

6496.  And  they  have  building  bye-laws  ? — Yes. 

6497.  We  rather  gathered  from  Mr.  Horsfall  that  they 
are  the  things  he  wanted  ? — Yes  ;  they  have  them  at 
Withington. 

6498.  You  lay  special  stress  on  the  feeding  of  school 
•children  as  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  done  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  future  of 
physical  improvement. 

6499.  And  towards  that  being  proper^/  done  you 
•would  have  the  teachers  instructed  in  the  training 
"Colleges,  I  presume,  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
be  able  to  understand  the  obvious  defects  of  children's 
physique,  and  whether  a  child  was  suffering  from 
innutrition  ? — Yes,  I  lay  stress  upon  practical  instruction 
by  medical  experts. 

6500.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
struction in  the  training  colleges,  but  it  has  been  not 
practical — it  has  been  on  physiology  and  so  on. 
What  you  have  in  view  is  practical  instruction  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  by  far  the  more  important. 

6501.  Showing  them  how  to  pick  out  children  who  are 
not  properly  fed,  who  have  defective  eyesight,  and  so  on  ? 
— Yes,  and  to  teach  them  what  are  the  indications  of 
deficiency  in  food.  Of  course,  it  is  not  easy,  and  they  will 
not  usually  know  of  themselves  how  to  distinguish. 

6502.  Assuming  that  they  have  been  so  instructed  and 
can  pick  out  certain  children  who  are  in  their  opinion 
underfed,  I  presume  their  opinion  wiW  have  to  be  con- 
firmed— you  would  not  take  them  as  the  absolute 
authority  ? — In  the  first  instance,  but  not  in  proceeding 
to  strong  measures. 

6503.  You  would  not  take  their  statement  that  the 
child  was  ill-fed  to  be  absolute — you  would  have  further 
investigation  by  medical  men  that  that  was  so  ? — Not  for 
practical  general  purposes. 

6504.  You  would  not  ? — No,  you  could  not ;  the  thing 
is  too  big  ;  the  medical  officer  to  thf  education  authority 
would  have  nothing  else  to  do.  There  would  be  a  very 
large  number. 

6505.  But  there  would  be  a  considerable  number  of 
medical  officers  required  ? — There  is  only  one. 

6506.  My  suggestion  is  that  that  number  should  be  in- 
creased ? — It  will  increase  slowly.  You  have  to  consider 
also  how  far  you  are  to  multiply  luedical  oificers.  You 
will  not  pay  them  a  large  salary,  and  you  have  to  consider 
what  is  the  amount  of  work  they  will  do,  and  whether  the 
thing  is  worked  efficiently.  It  can  work  in  this  way — 
because  the  teacher  is  always  there,  and  with  comparatively 
little  effort  he  can  do  a  good  deal ;  whereas,  if  you  multiply 
the  medical  officers  with  little  jiay  I  do  not  think  you  \^all 
get  it  done. 

6507.  But  we  do  not  want  medical  officers  in  substitution 
for  the  teacher.  What  I  thouglit  was  that  there  must  be 
a  fair  number  of  cases  where  the  teacher  says  that  a  child 
is  ill-fed,  and  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes  it  is  so  : 
but  he  would  hke  to  have  his  opinion  confirmed  by  some- 
body who  knows  more  about  these  things  than  he  does  ; 
do  not  you  think  that  such  cases  should  be  referred  to  a 
medical  officer  ?— There  should  be  a  medical  officer  to  whom 
they  could  be  referred  if  need  be.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  I  should  not  make  the  reference  very  fre- 
quent, I  think,  not  in  a  large  place  at  any  rate. 


6508.  Then  there  was  a  point  I  do  not  quite  imderstand  2>r.  Niven. 
in  your  suggested  procedure.    The  teacher  has  found  out  

a  child  who  is  not  properly  fed  and  has  reported  him  to 
the  director  of  the  educational  organisation  ? — Yes. 

6509.  And  then  you  say  the  director  would  call  upon  the 
teacher  to  say  at  what  sum  per  day  the  family  could  be 
fed.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  director  himself  to 
find  that  out  ? — It  might  be  done  by  clerks  in  the  office. 
It  is  quite  conceivable,  but  they  would  have  to  undergo  a 
certain  training.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
teacher  who  was  engaged  in  teaching  dietetics  to  determine 
that  himself.    I  think  it  would  be  rather  a  good  thing. 

6510.  Was  your  object  in  proposing  this  part  of  your  ar- 
rangement to  keep  the  teacher's  mind  bent  upon  this  sub- 
ject ? — Yes.  the  subject  of  diet. 

6511.  I  rather  thought  that  might  be  so. — Then  is  there 
any  sound  well  tested  scientific  basis  for  the  constiuction  of 
dietaries  at  the  present  day  ? — Of  course  it  is  largtly  ex- 
perimental. 

6512.  You  know  that  what  is  called  domestic  economy 
has  been  taught  in  «chools  for  a  generation,  but  that  the 
text-books  on  whicn  that  domestic  economy  has  been 
taught,  deahng,  of  course,  with  chetaries,  with  food  values, 
have  changed  every  four  or  five  years  on  important  points. 
For  instance,  the  books  of  not  more  than  five  or  six  years 
ago  spoke  of  what  they  called  flesh-forming  foods  and 
heat-giving  foods  ? — Yes. 

6513.  Now,  I  understand  that  is  a  distinction  which 
has  been  absolutely  given  up  ;  it  is  no  longer  held  to  be  a 
scientific  one  ? — It  was  more  a  loose  way  of  talking  than  a 
distinction.  It  could  never  have  been  unkno\vn  to  anyone 
that  flesh-forming  foods  were  also  heat  producers  if  they 
chose  to  think  about  it.  It  was  simply  a  rough  way  of 
talking. 

6514.  That  was  a  serious  matter.  If  you  put  down 
such  rough  things  in  a  text-book  for  schools,  children  imme- 
diately take  it  as  an  absolute  fact  ? — That  indicates  an 
absence  of  precision  of  statement  rather  than  a  change  in 
knowledge,  does  it  not  ?    At  least  it  strikes  me  so. 

6515.  You  think  it  might  not  be  misleading  ? — It  is 
misleading,  but  it  is  rather,  I  think,  that  we  have  gained 
in  precision  of  statement  than  that  our  knowledge  has 
become  more  precise.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  scientific  attitude  towards  these  things. 

6516.  1  thought  there  was  considerable  debate  of  recent 
years  of  what  exactly  was  the  function  of  various  foods — 
carbonaceous  foods,  fats  and  albuminous  foods — what 
they  did  in  the  body  ? — Yes,  certainly,  but  there  is  this 
broad  distinction  that  proteids  are  capable  of  repairing 
waste,  and  of  building  up  the  body,  which  the  other  foods 
are  not,  except  in  so  far  as  the  salts  are  concerned,  and  that 
all  foods  are  capable  of  being  burnt  to  produce  so  many 
calories  of  heat  or  energy  as  the  case  may  be. 

6517.  Generally,  you  think  there  is  a  sufficient  basis  oi 
scientific  knowledge  for  the  construction  of  workable 
dietaries  ? — Absolutely.  The  only  difference  in  opinion 
consists  simply  in  how  much  is  necessary.  The  dietaries 
have  been  constructed  by  seeing  what  amount  and  pro- 
portions of  proteids,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates  are  used  by 
individuals  on  a  freely  chosen  diet.  From  that  has  been  de- 
termined experimentally  the  amount  of  these  constituents 
in  the  diet.    It  has  been  largely  a  matter  of  experiment. 

6518.  In  this  country  ? — Yes,  by  Playfair,  and  also  by 
Atwater. 

6519. 1  thought  Dr.  Atwater  was  an  American  ? — Yes, 
he  is  an  American. 

6520.  Is  he  connected  with  this  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
which  has  been  conducting  experiments  lately  ? — Yes, 
I  believe  so. 

6521.  These  experiments  are  rather  of  a  novel  kind, 
they  have  not  been  done  before  ?— The  newer  methods 
of  determination  have  not  been  adopted  by  Atwater,  so  far 
as  I  know.  Atwater's  experiments  are  on  the  same 
level  as  the  previous  English  determinations. 

6522.  What  I  was  thinking  of  is  a  series  of  experiments 
in  which  the  men  are  kept  in  a  cage  ? — Yes. 

6523.  And  fed  on  certain  foods,  and  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work,  and  everything  is  measured  ? — That  is  not  the 
way  in   which  Dr.  Atwater's  results  have  been  arrived 
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Dr.  Nivcn.    at.    I  do  not  think  the  Imowledge  arrived  at  in  that  way 
 is  of  suliicient  amount  to  give  us  much  guidance  at  present. 

6524.  Yoa  spoke  of  a  series  of  uietaries  which  you  have 
with  you  :  have  you  constructed  those  yourself  ? — Yes. 

6525.  Could  you  put  them  in  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee  ? — Yes.  {The  document  was  handed  to  the 
Chairman.)  I  may  say  that  this  composition  of  foods  is 
simply  taken  from  Hutchinson's  book,  and  that  the  prices 
are  those  obtained  from  inquiry  of  the  various  persons 
in  the  poorest  districts  of  Manchester,  so  that  the  informa- 
tion there  practically  shows  what  the  people  can  afford. 

6526.  You  spoke  of  the  importance  of  girls  at  school 
being  put  through  a  prolonged  compulsory  course  of  domes- 
tic economy  and  hygiene  :  that,  of  course,  is  an  admirable 
course  which  you  have  here.  At  what  age  do  you  propose 
they  should  enter  upon  this  work  ?— The  education  autho- 
rity of  Manchester  by  a  bye-law  have  fixed  the  age  of  four- 
teen at  which  children  are  to  leave  school,  except  under 
certain  conditions.  If  we  may  take  that  to  be  the  general 
age  at  which  they  are  to  leave  school,  then  I  should  say 
that  the  age  of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  would  be  the 
best  time  at  which  to  teach  them  in  the  schools. 

6527.  Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
children  in  Scotland  must  remain  in  school  till  fourteen 
and  that  in  the  Code  of  last  year  we  have  arranged  that 
girls  shall  spend  that  last  year,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen— 
provided  they  have  reached  a  moderate  level  of  general 
education— in  such  a  course  as  you  propose  here  ?— I  was 
not  aware  of  it.  , 


6528.  You  would  combine  that  course  with  a  certain 
amount  of  literary  instruction,  to  a  certain  extent,  even 
after  thirteen  ;  you  would  encourage  them  to  read,  for 
instance  ? — I  should  not  put  much  stress  upon  that ;  I 
do  not  think  it  is  of  much  moment  except  under 
guidance.    They  read  trashy  stories,  and  so  on. 

6529.  Those  girls  have  had  a  complete  year  of  this  kind 
of  training,  from  thnteen  to  fomteen  ;  they  go  to  shops 
and  factories,  and  they  do  not  start  housekeeping  till 
eighteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Do  you 
not  think  that  the  knowledge  they  acquire  at  school  is- 
likely  to  have  pretty  well  evaporated  in  that  time  ? — Not 
if  it  has  been  long  and  thorough  enough,  but  it  will  diminisK 
in  intensity,  and  in  value,  no  doubt.  I  think  it  is  very 
desirable  that  continuation  classes  should  be  provided 
for  girls  who  are  willing  to  continue  their  education. 

6530.  It  is  very  desirable  that  this  education  you  speak 
of  in  the  day  schools  should  be  reinforced  at  a  later  age 
by  some  further  instruction  of  the  same  kind  ? — Certainly  j 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  done  to  no  slight  extent. 
I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  amount,  but  continuation 
classes  are  amply  provided  in  Manchester,  and  only  limited 
by  the  extent  to  which  young  people  are  willing  to  take- 
advantage  of  them. 

6531.  Do  married  women,  for  example,  attend  domestic- 
economy  and  housekeeping  classes  ? — I  have  not  the 
figures.  I  know  the  attendance,  although  not  small,  is  not 
sc  large  as  might  be  wished. 


Mr.  Mr.  G.  H.  Fosbroke,  D.P.H., 

1^^^'  6532.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Worcestershire  County  Council  for  the  past 
fourteen  years,  and  also  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  a 
number  of  small  urban  and  rural  districts  in  Worcester- 
shire for  the  past  thirty-one  years  ? — Yes. 

6533.  You  have  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  rural  life  ?— Yes.  I  have  devoted  my  whole 
time  to  sanitary  work. 

6534.  Entirely  in  Worcestershire  ?— In  the  Midlands, 
Worcester,  Warwick,  and  Gloucester. 

6535.  Have  you  formed  any  general  opinion  upon  the 
question  with  which  we  are  commissioned  to  deal,  as  to 
whether  there  is  physical  deterioration  and,  if  so,  whether 
it  is  growing  in  intensity  ?— I  have  confined  my  evidence 
entirely  to  my  experience  of  the  rural  districts,  I  think, 
decidedly. 

6536.  You  think  there  are  evidences  of  physical  degener- 
ation ? — Undoubtedly. 

6537.  Generally,  or  limited  to  a  particular  class  ?— I 
think  it  is  more  particularly  limited  to  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  as  I  have  said  in  my  proof,  to  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  what  I  call  the  clay  districts  as  distinguished 
from  the  market  gardening  centres  where  such  deteriora- 
tion in  my  experience  does  not  exist. 

6538.  Do  you  mean  the  conditions  of  occupation  or 
climate,  or  what  are  better  ?— The  facilities  are  greater  for 
obtaining  better  wages  in  market  gardening  centres,  and, 
consequently,  the  more  robust  types  do  not  leave  the 
districts  in  the  way  they  do  in  the  others. 

6539.  Whereas,  in  the  other  parts  they  get  depleted  by 
the  exodus  of  the  best  types  into  the  town  ?— Yes.  To 
give  you  a  practical  proof  of  that,  I  may  say  that  thirty 
years  ago,  it  was  the  commonest  thing  for  a  labourer  to 
carry  two  and  a  quarter  cwt.  of  corn  up  a  ladder  ;  now  you 
very  seldom  see  it.    Farmers  tell  me  the  same. 

6540.  They  are  an  enfeebled  lot  ?— Yes,  they  are. 

6541.  I  suppose  there  are  conditions  affecting  them 
which  are  improved :  They  are  probably  better  housed, 
and  get  better  wages,  and,  therefore,  better  food  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, they  are  better  housed  and  better  fed. 

6542.  And  yet  that  does  not  counteract  this  tendency 
to  weakness  which  you  describe  ?— No,  such  is  my  ex- 
perience. 

6543.  Have  you  any  other  facts  to  illustrate  your  belief 
besides  this  question  of  the  power  of  men  to  carry  heavy 
weights  ? — Generally  the  farmers  say  that  the  men  are 
of  a  weaker  type  altogether.  The  more  robust  men  go 
nto  the  towns. 


Cantab,  called ;  and  Examined. 

6544.  Has  your  population  been  diminishing  ? — Yes, 
in  the  rural  districts  except  in  the  market  gardening 
centres. 

6545.  Do  the  vital  statistics  bear  out  this  presumption. 
— In  the  rural  districts  the  vital  statistics  are  very  meagre. 
They  are  generally  confined  to  birth  rates  and  death  rates, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  You  do  not  get  the  details  which 
you  do  in  the  urban  populations,  but  we  find  decreasing; 
birth  rates  and  death  rates. 

6546.  The  population  is  diminishing  ? — Yes. 

6547.  Is  that  remarkably  to  in  Worctstei&hire  ?— No, 
it  varies  very  much  in  different  parts.  In  some  districts, 
of  course,  it  is  increasing  enormously,  and  in  rural 
Worcestershire  in  the  market  gardening  centres  it  has- 
increased — at  Evesham. 

6548.  Are  there  any  specific  diseases  on  the  increase 
in  the  county  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

6549.  Specific  diseases  which  are  menacing  to  human 
fife  and  vitality  ? — I  think  not.   I  have  said  so  in  my  proof. 

6550.  You  think  there  is  less  drimkemiess  ? — I  do 
amongst  the  agricultural  labourers. 

6551.  This  falling  off  in  physique  is  solely  due,  in  your 
opinion,  to  the  fact  that  the  strongest  types  move  out  of 
the  country  and  leave  the  poorer  types  to  propagate  the 
species  ? — That  is  my  view,  yes. 

6552.  You  do  not  know  of  any  records  of  an  anthropo- 
metrical  character  which  bear  out  your  opinion,  which 
have  been  taken  in  the  county  ? — I  do  not,  unfortunately) 
There  is  a  point  on  the  other  side.  I  was  talking  some  time 
ago  to  an  experienced  medical  officer  of  a  post  oifice  at 
Worcester,  which  is  a  large  centre.  He  was  quite  under 
the  impression  that  there  was  deterioration,  but  on  going, 
into  the  whole  of  his  records  we  found  that  that  was  not 
so,  when  we  took  the  average  heights  and  weights  and 
chest  measurements,  and  so  on. 

6553.  Do  you  not  think  the  impressions  you  have  of  a 
sinister  kind  might  be  corrected  by  exact  observation  ? — 
I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  exact  observation,  but  I  do- 
not  see  how  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  it. 

6554.  You  would  agree  that  anthropometric  records 
are  the  supreme  criteria  of  physical  deterioration  or  the 
reverse  ? — Yes,  I  say  in  my  proof  that  I  can  only  give  you 
my  impressions. 

6555.  Do  the  police  facts,  such  as  you  l«ave  been  able  to 
elicit,  confirm  what  you  say  ? — The  poHcemen  seem  to 
keep  up  their  standard  ;  but  it  is  a  popular  force  with  thd 
agricultural  labourer. 
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6556.  You  speak  in  your  frecis  of  districts  whore 
heavy  clay  predominates  ? — Yes. 

6557.  Do  the  labourers  get  flat-footed  ? — Not  spe- 
cially, but  it  is  not  uncommon. 

6558.  It  is  very  common  ? — Yes,  lias  clay  is  very 
common  in  Worcestershire. 

6559.  Would  you  say  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
general  causes  of  deterioration  V — Yes.  In  my  opinion 
such  deterioration  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  lack  of 
regular  employment,  good  wages  and  good  houses,  which 
induce  the  most  robust  and  vigorous  young  labourers 
either  to  seek  employments  in  towns  or  to  emigrate  ; 
furthermore,  the  opportunities  for  evening  amusements 
are  much  greater  in  towns.  That  I  find  is  getting  a 
material  point  with  the  labourer. 

6560.  Amusement  ? — Yes,  he  seeks  amusement. 

6561.  But  in  many  country  districts  there  are  facilities 
for  amusements  even  in  villages  to  a  much  larger  extent 
than  there  used  to  be  ? — Yes,  not  to  tlie  extent  there 
ought  to  be.  Greater  facilities  for  reading-rooms,  cricket 
and  football,  are  desirable. 

6562.  You  agree  with  Lord  Salisbury  that  a  village 
circus  would  be  more  use  than  a  parish  council  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  see  much  for  a  Parish  Council  to  do. 

6563.  In  market  gardening  districts  you  think  there  are 
counteracting  tendencies  to  the  deterioration  which  you 
meet  with  elsewhere  ? — Yes  ;  I  do.  A  man  finds  he  has 
every  opportunity  of  progressing  in  life — that  he  is  likely 
to  improve  his  position  by  staying  there. 

6564.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  way  of  retarding  the 
tendency  of  the  agricultural  labourer  to  go  into  the  to\vn3 
besides  providing  him  with  amusement  ? — -Of  course,  that 
is  quite  a  minor  point ;  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
provision  of  the  land  is  what  they  require. 

6565.  Have  you  much  experience  1 — -Yes  ;  in  the  first 
place  I  should  call  your  attention  to  what  has  been  done 
in  Worcestershire — probably  you  may  know  of  the  small 
holdings  there.  The  County  Council  purchased  147 
acres  of  land  and  resold  it  to  the  men  ;  they  not  only  re- 
sold it,  but  offered  them  facilities  for  building  houses, 
which  have  been  attended  with  great  success. 

6566.  Did  they  advance  the  money  ? — They  advanced 
four-fifths. 

6567.  What  size  were  the  holdings  ? — They  vary 
from  two  to  about  eight  acres.  That  is  the  ex- 
perience under  this  Act.  But  the  great  point,  which  is 
so  to  speak  the  main  work  there,  is  the  liberal  interpreta- 
tion which  the  County  Council  made  of  the  Act  and  gave 
them  loans  for  building  houses. 

6568.  Have  they  made  any  other  experiments,  or  is 
this  the  only  one  ? — That  is  the  only  complete  experience 
so  far  as  the  County  Council  are  concerned,  although  I 
believe  extension  is  contemplated  ;  but  in  the  district  in 
which  I  have  lived  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  and  in 
which  I  own  land,  thirty  years  ago  poverty  was 
common  in  the  winter ;  it  was  systematic  as  the 
winter  came  round.  These  men  agitated  for  land  and  I 
opposed  it  in  those  days,  but  thej'  got  it. 

6569.  In  the  form  of  allotments  ? — Yes.  It  is  very 
good  land.  But  of  course  all  land  is  not  suitable  for  such  a 
purpose.  They  got  the  land,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
now  in  the  winter  they  never  get  pauperised,  except  quite 
the  old  people.  Tbey  used  to  come  round  in  organised 
gangs  begging,  but  now  such  a  thing  is  unheard  of. 

6570.  You  really  think  that  that  tends  to  arrest  the 
exodus  into  the  towns  ? — I  am  firmly  convinced  it  is  so. 

6571.  They  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ? 
— I  could  point  to  many  men  who  were  agricultural 
labourers  at  one  time,  who  now  own  two  or  three  horses 
and  carts  and  are  prosperous. 

6572.  And  quite  content  with  country  life  ? — Yes,  in 
that  parish  these  men  have  started  a  Co-operative  Society 
and  have  a  number  of  stores  about  the  district,  and  this 
society  provides  money  to  build  houses  on  loan,  and  they 
have  already  built  twenty. 

6573.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)    WTiat  parish  is  that  ?— Bidford. 

6574.  Is  that  near  Evesham  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  just  over 
the  Worcestershire  border  in  Warwickshire  ;  these  houses 
have  been  properly  built  from  the  savings  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  and  the  Society  is  entirely  administered 
by  them. 


0575.  (Chairnmn.)    Are   the   County   Council   imder  JVf^. 
taking  similar  enterprises  to  tliis  wliich  has  been  so  sue-  Fosbroke. 

cessful  ? — They  had  under  consideration  the  question  of   

adopting  it  in  another  part  of  the  county,  but  it  was 
found  it  was  too  remote  and  the  population  was  too  small. 
It  was  such  a  decaying  locahty  that  it  had  really  gone 
too  far  for  them  to  do  anything. 

6576.  I  suppose  your  evidence  is  that  more  might  be 
done  in  that  direction,  not  only  in  Worcestershire,  but 
elsewhere  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  much  more  use  might 
be  made  of  the  Act  than  is  made. 

6577.  Now  with  regard  to  the  housing  in  the  rural 
districts  I  suppose  the  cottages  of  considerable  estates 
are  very  much  improved  are  they  not  ? — On  some  estates 
very  much. 

6578.  Generally  so  ? — There  are  some  where  it  is  not 
so. 

6579.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  cottages  in 
Worcestershire  ? — In  some  places  they  are  scarce. 

6580.  Are  the  rents  extravagant  ? — No. 

6581.  What  about  the  cottages  belonging  to  small 
owners  ? — Many  of  the  older  cottages  are  in  a  bad  state 
— they  are  very  often  mortgaged. 

6582.  Does  the  rural  sanitary  authority  exercise  its 
powers  to  bring  them  up  to  some  minimum  standard  of 
soundness  and  proper  sanitary  condition  ? — Yes,  a  good 
deal  has  been  done  in  that  way. 

6583.  You  could  not  say  there  was  any  marked  neglect  ? 
— No,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that,  but  the  difficulty  is 
tills  that  many  houses  which  are  really  unfit  for  habita- 
tion, if  you  were  to  try  to  bring  them  up  to  a  proper 
standard  you  would  close  them  and  there  would  be  nothing 
else  to  take  their  place. 

6584.  That  is  your  difficulty  ?— Yes. 

6585.  Would  you  attempt  to  bring  pressure  on  the 
landlord  ? — Yes,  I  could  name  one  district  where  a  whole 
series  of  houses  have  been  closed  because  the  landlord 
would  not  do  anything,  and  that  is  part  of  a  large  estate. 

6586.  {Colonel  Onslow.)    The  landlords  would  not  do 
anything  ? — No,  the  houses  were  not  worth  it. 

6587.  (Chairman.)  How  have  they  been  provided  for  ? 
— They  wandered  away.  It  is  in  that  district  that  the 
County  Council  considered  the  advisabihty  of  applying 
the  same  method  as  in  the  other  case. 

6588.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  labour  for  the  ordinary- 
purposes  of  agriculture  ? — In  some  instances ;  but  I 
believe  not  to  the  extent  there  was  a  year  or  two  back.. 
Agricultural  methods  have  changed. 

0589.  I  should  have  thought  landlords  would  have  been 
wise  enough  to  have  kept  the  labourers  there  ? — I  think 
many  cannot  afford  to  do  so ;  how  the  home  of  the  rural 
labourer  can  be  generally  improved  I  candidly  admit  I 
do  not  know,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  provide  cottages 
at  rents  which  the  men  can  pay,  if  the  investments 
involved  are  to  be  remunerative.  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  I  do  not  think  that  deterioration  is  confined 
to  males  alone  ;  I  have  noticed  it  is  extremely  common 
among  the  females,  the  anaemic  domestic  servant  is 
extremely  common. 

6590.  Is  that  due  to  bad  diet  ? — I  can  hardly  explain 
why  it  ia. 

6591.  You  will  admit  they  are  better  fed  probably 
because  they  have  better  wages  ? — Yes,  but  an  anaemic 
servant  is  more  than  common. 

6592.  Is  that  due  to  the  vice  of  tea-drinking  ? — They 
do  drink  tea,  but  I  find  domestic  servants  are  fond  of 
vinegar  and  pickles. 

6593.  Vinegar  is  very  anaemic  in  its  tendencies  is  it  not  ? 
— In  my  opinion,  yes. 

6594.  Do  you  think  that  any  very  great  ignorance 
prevails  among  the  rural  classes  as  to  the  best  forms  of 
diet  ? — Oh  yes,  extreme  ignorance. 

6595.  Do  you  think  as  much  is  done  to  remedy  that 
ignorance  in  the  schools  for  the  sake  of  the  young  genera- 
tion as  might  be  '! — I  hold  very  strongly  that  teaching 
of  elementary  hygiene  is  of  vital  importance. 

6596.  And  household  management  in  its  widest  sense  ? 
—Yes,  cookery  for  instance. 

6597.  Everytliing  to  make  a  girl  a  good  housewife  ? — 
Yes. 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  : 


jjf^.  6598.  I  observe  you  hold  that  among  the  conditions 

Fosbroke.    connected  with  elementary  education  that  are  unfavour- 

 able  to  health  is  sending  children  so  young  to  school  ? — 

That  is  my  view. 

6599.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say  about  that, 
because  I  think  that  is  very  important  ? — I  think  no  child 
under  five  years  of  age  in  a  rural  district — as  quite 
distinct  from  an  urban  district — should  be  sent  to  school. 

6600.  At  present  they  are  not  compelled  to  go  to  school, 
but  you  \^ould  not  allow  them  to  do  so  ? — I  'v^  ould  not 
allow  them. 

6601.  That  would  relax  the  pressure  of  building  in  rural 
districts  which  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — That  is  the 
suggestion  I  have  made  to  the  Chairman  of  our  County 
Council.  Why  enlarge  j'our  buildings  for  httle  children 
who,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  better  at  home. 

6602.  And  especially  in  the  rural  districts  it  is  not 
like  a  tovsTi  where  infant  classes  are  large  and  special 
attention  can  be  paid  to  them,  and  where  there  are  ex- 
ceptional conditions  favourable  to  their  attendance  ;  in 
the  country  districts  the  children  between  three  and  five 
are  fewer  in  number  and  probably  very  much  neglected, 
but  they  do  go  to  school  ? — Yes. 

6603.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Do  you  find  they  go  much  in  rural 
districts  under  the  age  of  five  ? — Yes,  the  mothers  are  only 
too  glad  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  in  order  that  they  may 
do  work. 

6604.  That  is  not  only  in  towns,  but  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ?— Yes. 

6605.  They  cannot  send  them  any  distance  ? — They 
send  them  as  much  as  two  miles  and  it  is  surprising  how 
these  httle  children,  whether  it  is  rain  or  fine,  come 
dragging  along  at  the  same  pace. 

6606.  (Chairman.)  You  think  that  they  would  be  much 
better  occupied  running  about  in  the  open  air  ? — Yes, 
ru.ming  wild  ;  and  I  have  duly  considered  the  argument 
against  such  a  proposal  to  the  effect  that  infants  would 
be  less  orderly  if  they  did  not  go  to  school  before  five 
years  of  age ;  that  is  my  opinion,  and  I  have  taken  the 
advice  of  a  large  number  of  country  practitioners  in  the 
last  few  months. 

6607.  You  think  their  brains  would  not  suffer  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

6608.  It  would  also  have  the  direct  effect  of  keeping 
mothers  at  home  and  compelUng  them  to  attend  to  their 
domestic  duties  ? — Yes.  In  teaching  of  children,  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  feeding  and  cooking.  It  is 
such  a  common  practice  for  the  elder  brothers  and  sisters 
to  look  after  the  little  ones.  The  only  thing  that  surprises 
me  is  that  so  many  survive. 

6609.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  would  pay 
^special  attention  to  cookery  and  household  manage- 
ment in  regard  to  elder  girls,  because  they  pass  into  their 
homes  almost  at  once  and  apply  what  they  have  learned 't 
— Yes,  I  strongly  hold  that,  but  it  should  be  suitable. 

6610.  Do  you  think  the  present  curriculum  formulated 
by  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  make  it  as  practical 

-as  it  should  be  ? — I  think  there  is  not  sufficient  discrimina- 
tion for  the  rural  districts. 

6611.  You  tliink  it  is  above  the  heads  of  the  cnidren  ? 
— Often 

6612.  The  apphances  used  and  the  methods  followed  are 
too  foreign  to  their  o^vn  experience,  and  are  therefore  not 
of  much  value  ? — That  is  so,  and  thej'  are  being  trained  to  a 
■.sphere  in  life  which  does  not  keep  them  in  the  country. 

6613.  The  conditions  under  which  they  are  taught 
cookery  in  the  school  should  approximate  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  their  own 
houses  ? — Yes,  the  Worcestershire  County  Council  have 
five  whole-time  health  missioners  working  with  the  greatest 
success  amongst  the  poor. 

661  i.  What  are  their  duties  ? — They  go  from  house  to 
house  and  school  the  parents  in  regard  to  feeding,  clothing, 
and  the  rearing  of  children. 

6615-16.  Like  the  Manchester  Health  Society  ?— Yes. 
We  have  had  them  in  Worcestershire  entirely  paid 
by  the  county  council  for  more  than  six  years — 
lady  health  missioners  we  call  them. 

6617.  Do  they  pay  special  attention  to  those  house- 
holds where  there  are  very  young  children  ? — Yes,  in  fact, 


in  one  instance,  as  probably  Dr.  Tatham  may  remember, 
we  have  returns  of  births,  but  we  could  only  succeed  in 
getting  these  in  one  district ;  but  we  do  hear  of  the  births 
in  many  other  ways.  Their  instructions  are  really 
to  get  hold  of  the  mother  as  soon  as  she  begins  to  have 
children. 

6618.  And  to  explain  to  her  the  principles  of  bettei 
management,  and  proper  nutrition  of  a  child  of  that  age 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? — Yes,  we  find  great  success,  more 
particularly  amongst  young  mothers. 

6619.  They  respond  ? — Yes,  and  even  the  ratepayers 
in  the  district  do  not  object  to  the  cost  involved. 

6620.  They  see  the  utility  of  it  ? — Yes,  and  they  do  not 
begrudge  the  money.  I  have  never  heard  anyone  begrudge 
it. 

6621.  Is  the  staff  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
county  ? — No,  it  is  insufficient  for  all  parts.  We 
started  with  one,  and  we  have  now  got  five  ;  they  are 
paid  35s.  and  £2  a  week. 

6622.  Do  the  children  of  the  poor  suffer  in  Worcester- 
shire, suffer  a  difficulty  in  getting  milk  ? — -Yes  ;  not  so 
much  in  the  market  gardening  centres,  because  men  keep 
cows,  but  in  the  typical  agricultural  village  you  very  often 
could  not  get  milk. 

6623.  What  substitute  is  there  ;  do  the  mothers  suckle 
their  children  for  the  first  five  or  six  months  ? — Yes,  and 
some  of  them  much  longer. 

6624.  How  do  childi'en  get  fed  if  the  mothers  do  not 
suckle  them  ? — The  most  general  answer  if  you  ask  them 
is  :  "  They  lives  as  we  does." 

6625.  That  must  be  very  destructive  to  them  ? — Yes, 
very. 

6626-7.  Is  infant  mortality  high  in  Worcestershire  ? — In 
some  parts  very  high,  but  in  the  rural  districts,  no.  I  have 
all  the  details. 

6628.  Is  it  higher  than  the  average  of  England  and  Wales  ? 
• — Some  parts  are  very  high.  In  some  districts  it  amounts 
to  nearly  200  per  thousand — 180.  Old  bury  and  Redditch 
are  bad,  and  the  Black  Country.  And  it  is  in  those 
districts  that  we  have  the  health  missioners  at  work. 

6629.  I  should  like  you  to  put  in  those  figures  ? — I  will 
let  you  have  the  report  which  I  made  seven  years  ago, 
which  led  up  to  the  whole  question,  which  strongly  re- 
commended health  missioners.  I  have  the  figures  here, 
but  they  are  all  given  in  the  report. 

6630.  If  you  will  let  us  have  the  report  we  shall  be 
glad  ? — I  will  do  so.  Before  we  leave  the  question  ot 
health  missioners  I  should  like  to  say  that,  when  they  first 
began  their  work,  they  had  to  use  the  greatest  possible  tact, 
but  now  we  find  the  mothers  send  for  them. 

6631.  They  value  their  advice  ? — Apparently,  yes. 

6632.  Do  they  give  advice  upon  children's  teeth,  among 
other  things  ? — It  is  the  younger  children — they  see  them 
at  the  teething  age. 

6633.  How  is  attention  called  to  children's  teeth  ?  I 
suppose  school  teachers  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
it  ? — That  is  a  point  I  mentioned  in  my  evidence.  I  think 
children's  teeth  are  very  much  neglected  in  after  life. 

6634.  Do  you  think  some  sy;t3m  of  medical  inspecticn 
of  schools  would  be  a  useful  thing  ? — I  do. 

6635.  Where  children  are  defective  in  any  particular, 
the  school  teacher's  duty  should  be  to  call  the  attention  of 
some  medical  officer  to  the  circumstances,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  reported  to  the  parents  ?— We  have  an  open-air 
sanatorium  for  the  poorer  classes  in  Worcestershire,  and 
we  found  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  appoint  a  dentist, 
as  one  of  the  first  things,  to  make  examinations.  The 
patients  we  see  there  are  the  labouring  class. 

6636.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  defect  which  is  growing  in 
intensity  ? — Yes. 

6637.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that— diet  ?— Partly, 
I  think. 

6638.  And  want  of  cleanhness  ?— Yes.  I  think  the 
tooth  brush  is  unknown  in  a  labourer's  house. 

6639.  (Mr.  StrtUhers.)    But  it  never  was  known  ?— No. 

6640.  Why  should  it  be  worse  now  ?— I  do  not  say  it  is. 

6641.  (Chairman.)  You  can  use  other  things  besides  a 
tooth  brush— the  stick  of  a  lucifer  match  is  said  to  be  just 
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as  good  as  a  tooth  brush  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do  use 
anything. 

6642.  Is  juvenile  smoking  common  ? — It  is  extremely 
common  in  the  country  districts.  I  have  mentioned  also 
that  I  deprecate  cigarette  smoking  very  strongly. 

6643.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  It  is  mostly  cigarettes,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

6644.  (Chairman.)  You  would  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  boys  under  a  certain  age  ? — Under 
sixteen. 

6646.  Do  you  believe  any  ill  effects  follow  from  cigar- 
ettes beng  sold  in  sweet  shops,  which  children  frequent  ? 
— I  think  the  habit  is  so  modern  that  one  has  not  realised 
what  the  ill-effects  are. 

6646.  It  is  said  that  many  sweet-shops  hold  a  licence  for 
selling  cigarettes,  and  the  children  go  there  to  buy  sweets, 
and  buy  cigarettes  instead,  very  often  ? — I  heard  of  an 
instance  only  yesterday  where  that  was  done. 

6647.  We  are  told  that  sweets  are  just  as  deleterious  as 
cigarettes  very  often  ? — Yes. 

6648.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  ?  Something 
was  written  to  the  paper  about  it  a  few  days  ago,  that  in 
many  of  these  sweet  shops  nine-tenths  of  the  sweets  are 
not  made  of  sugar,  but  of  glucose  or  other  destructive 
compounds  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  There  is 
another  question  which  I  have  suggested,  namely,  that 
I  think  tnere  should  he  much  more  physiral  training  in 
the  schools,  such  as  drill,  hockey,  skipping,  and  other 
physical  exercises 

6649.  I  believe  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to  syste- 
matise that,  but  when  children  leave  school  is  anything 
done  for  young  lads  to  keep  them  physically  up  to  the 
mark,  or  is  it  supposed  that  their  ordinary  avocations 
will  do  that  ? — In  some  of  the  urban  centres  you  get 
the  lads  to  do  it,  in  Worcester  for  instance.  I  beheve  the 
'•Lads  Brigade"  is  very  popular  there,  and  that  they  are 
doing  good  work. 

6650.  These  brigades  rest  upon  the  basis  of  physical 
instruction,  do  they  not  ? — Yes;  but  in  the  rural  districts 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  For  that  reason  I  think  there 
should  be  every  facihty  for  football  clubs  and  cricket 
clubs,  and  so  on,  even  in  the  country  districts. 

6651.  It  would  not  be  difficult  in  the  couatry  districts 
to  provide  that  ? — It  is  not,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  ths 
boys  cannot  always  get  their  things  together. 

6652.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  richer  members 
of  the  community  would  be  always  wilhng  to  help  them 
to  that  extent  ? — Football  is  much  more  common  than  it 
used  to  be. 

6653.  It  is  much  less  expensive  of  course  ? — Not 
necessarily.  But  it  is  more  common  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  I  think  it  should  be  developed. 
Will  j'ou  allow  me  to  add  that  I  think  practical  agricul- 
tural subjects  should  be  taught  in  schools,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  pruning  for  the  elder  boys. 

6654.  The  processes  of  horticulture  and  also  of  agricul- 
ture ?— Yes. 

6655.  Do  you  think  that  would  interest  boys  in  rural 
life  ? — Yes.  When  a  young  agricultural  labourer  goes  into 
the  fields  he  knows  nothing  about  pruning,  or  grafting,  or 
pig  keeping,  poultry  keeping,  thatching,  &c.,  and  often 
never  tries  to  learn. 

6656.  All  matters  of  that  sort  would  help  to  arrest  the 
influx  of  people  into  the  towns  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

6657.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  It  would  be  more  useful  than 
some  of  the  articles  in  the  code  now  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  against  education,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  made  useful  and  practical,  as  well  as  suitable 
for  local  requirements. 

6658.  Whom  would  you  caU  upon  to  instruct  them,  the 
ordinary  country  schoolmaster  could  not  do  it  ? — I  do 
not  see  why  suitable  teachers  should  not  be  told  off  to  go 
into  certain  districts,  say  once  or  twice  a  week  to  each 
school. 

6669.  {Chairman.)    Itinerant  teachers  ?— Yes. 

6660.  The  county  council  being  the  authority  could 
supply  those  ? — Yes. 


6661.  {Colonel  Onslow.)    There  are  local  demonstrators 

now  who  go  round  ? — Yes.  Fo-throke. 

6662.  Is  that  more  for  the  older  people  ? — Yes,  and  even  

then  one  finds  great  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  for 

whose   benefit  such  instruction  is  intended :   they  are 
prejudiced. 

6663.  You  mention  here  consumption  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts does  not  seem  to  have  decreased  in  the  last  few 
years  ? — Consumption  in  Worcestershire  is  low,  and  for 
thirty  years  it  decreased  a  great  deal,  practically  on 
parallel  lines  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Worcester- 
shire started  to  decrease  at  the  point  where  other 
counties  have  now  got  to.  But  latterly  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, if  you  take  ten  years,  I  have  not  found  the  rates  to 
have  changed  very  much.  I  have  the  figures  if  you  wish 
to  have  them. 

6664.  The  deterioration  you  find  in  the  country  people 
is  really  due  to  the  best  men  going  oS  into  the  towns  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

6666.  For  instance,  if  three  strong  men  go  away,  and 
leave  three  physically  weak  men,  naturally  that  must 
affect  the  whole  of  the  country.  Does  that  affect  the 
next  generation  ? — I  think  ^o. 

6666.  Although  a  man  may  be  physically  not  able  to 
lift  a  sack  of  corn  on  his  back,  he  may  be  otherwise  a 
healthy  man  ? — He  may  be. 

6667.  Why  should  not  he  produce  healthy  children  ? — 
They  are  not  of  the  same  stamp.  I  enquired  of  a  large 
London  contractor  who  is  making  a  railway  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  he  tells  me  his  experience.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  him  since  I  came  into  this  room  saying  that  his 
navvies,  especially  where  drawn  from  the  agricultural 
labouring  class,  are  nothing  like  as  good  as  they  used 
to  be.  I  can  read  you  what  he  says  :  "  This  class  of 
man  as  a  whole  is  very  much  inferior  to-day  to  what  it 
was  twenty-five  or  less  years  ago."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
say :  "Of  course,  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  all 
navvies,  as  we  are  glad  to  say  a  good  number  are  self- 
respecting  and  decent  fellows,  and  not  much  behind  their 
predecessors,  but  where  this  class  is  recruited  from  the 
poorer  agricultural  labouring  class  we  think  our  remarks 
are  justified."  That  is  from  a  large  Westminster  firm 
building  a  railway  from  Honeybourne. 

6668.  It  is  a  common  experience  is  it  not  ?  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  farmers  generally  say  men  are  not  so 
strong  as  they  used  to  be  ? — Yes,  but  is  it  equally 
commonly  said  that  "  no  man  is  as  good  as  his  father  "  ? 
One  often  hears  that. 

6669.  Do  young  housewives  neglect  their  house-duty 
in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — Many  of  them  do,  because 
there  are  facilities  for  their  working  out  of  doors. 

6670.  Apart  from  working  out  of  doors  ? — They  seem 
to  be  ignorant.  Unless  they  happen  to  have  been  cooks 
in  domestic  service  they  do  not  know  anything  about 
cooking. 

6671.  Do  not  the  old  mothers  instruct  them  ? — They 
are  equally  or  rather  more  ignorant. 

6672.  Very  much  is  put  down  to  education  nowadays,- 
as  upsetting  the  young  women— they  will  not  attend  to 
home  duties  because  they  want  to  go  into  shops  or  some- 
thing  like  that,  but  that  is  not  the  whole  fact  ? — No.  That 
is  the  tendency. 

6673.  That  cannot  be  the  whole  fact  if  the  old  women 
are  as  bad  as  the  young  ones  ? — The  tendency  of  the  young 
women  of  course  is  to  go  either  to  the  factory  or  to  the  shop 
from  the  country  districts.  With  regard  to  domestic 
servants  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  them. 
You  do  not  often  now  see  the  old-fashioned,  robust,  red- 
faced  dairy  servant. 

6674.  That  is  so  everywhere,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6676.  One  heard  of  the  old  women  of  one's  younger 
days — you  probably  can  go  back  a  greater  number  of 
years  than  I — that  they  were  better  housewives  than  now, 
and  kept  their  house  clean  ? — Yes,  I  was  thinking  more 
particularly  of  cooking. 

6676.  Why  should  they  not  instruct  their  daughters 
in  the  same  way  ? — All  their  early  days  the  daughters  are 
at  school. 

6677.  You  think  it  is  partly  due  to  education  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 
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^ f-  6678.  ( Colond  Fox. )    You  say  that  good  wages  and  good 
Fosbroke.    houses  and  amusements  in  the  towns  attract  the  rural  popu  - 
  lation  there  ? — Yes. 

6679-80.  Do  you  not  think  that  education  has  really  been 
the  primary  cause  of  all  this,  suiting  them,  as  it  does,  to 
be  clerks  ;  they  get  employment  more  readily  and  better 
wages  in  the  town  ? — Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but  there  is 
often  lack  of  full-time  employment  for  the  labourer  in 
many  farm  districts  ;  if  they  stayed  there  there  would 
not  be  complete  occupation  for  them. 

6681.  You  say  that  the  aim  of  the  teachers  should 
be  to  have  the  healthiest  instead  of  the  most  forward 
children  and  that  would  be  a  move  towards  physical 
improvement ;  do  you  think  that  if  they  could  reduce  the 
amount  of  mental  education  and  have  daily  physical  train- 
ing a  better  child  would  be  produced  both  mentally  and 
physically  ? — I  do  think  so. 

6682.  Their  brains  would  be  more  active  and  conse- 
quently they  could  concentrate  their  thoughts  on  their 
work  better  than  if  you  give  them  so  many  subjects  which 
tends  to  prevent  concentration  ? — Unquestionably  that 
Ls  so. 

6683.  I  think  you  deal  with  the  question  of  cookery 
in  schools  ? — Yes. 

6684.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  girls  later  in  the  schools,  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen,  in  order  that  they  may  be  better  prepared  for 
household  duties  when  they  are  married  ? — Possibly. 

6685.  To  keep  the  girb  longer  at  school  so  that  they 
might  be  taught  the  duties  of  a  housewife  as  regards  keep- 
ing house,  diet,  and  also  how  to  cook  all  simple  food  :  are 
you  in  favour  of  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  in  favour 
of  their  being  kept  at  school  very  much  longer,  but  I  think 
they  might  have  evening  continuation  classes. 

6686.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  That  would  be  difficult  in 
country  districts,  would  it  not  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  The 
old  night  school  was  very  well  attended. 

6687.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  domestic  servants 
you  speak  in  your  evidence  of  their  being  affected  very 
frequently  with  anaemia  of  a  certain  type  ? — Yes. 

6688.  Do  you  notice  that  tuberculosis,  phthisis,  is  very 
prevalent  amongst  them  and  increasingly  so  ? — I  have 
no  evidence  to  that  effect. 

6689.  Is  it  your  general  impression  ? — I  cannot  say. 

6690.  It  is  difficult  to  get  facts  ?— Very  difficult.  Rural 
statistics  as  you  know  are  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

6691.  We  have  had  evidence  here  from  a  lady  evidently 
very  well  informed  who  told  us  that  she  thought  that  the 
young  housewives  at  the  present  day  of  the  labouring 
classes  have  a  tendency  to  become  very  lazy  in  their  house- 
wifely duties — they  very  much  prefer  to  get  off  to  the 
towns,  if  they  are  near  a  town  at  aU,  to  the  theatre  and 
music  hall,  and  that  their  conduct  at  home  is  not  what 
the  conduct  of  their  mothers  was  some  thirty  years  ago  : 
is  that  in  accordance  with  your  experience  ? — No,  the 
facihties  for  getting  to  places  of  amusement  are  not  great 
-in  Worcestershire. 

6692.  You  think  the  temptation  makes  the  thief  ? — I 
think  so. 

6693.  You  think  it  would  be  a  Ubel  on  the  young  wives 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  present  day  to  say  that  they 
were  more  lazy  than  their  mothers  were  ? — I  do  not 
iknow  about  that.  I  think  they  might  be  much  more  in- 
dustrious than  many  of  them  are. 

6694.  They  axe  less  inchned  to  work  you  think  ? — Yes, 
I  think  they  are  unless  they  can  earn  something  in  the 
fields  as  manj!^  of  them  do. 

6695.  There  is  a  craze  for  getting  money  somehow,  to 
spend  it  on  dress  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

6696.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  much  employment  of 
women  in  Worcestershire  ? — Yes. 

6697.  Young  women  ? — Yes,  women  of  all  ages. 


6698.  {3Ir.  Struthers.)  TVTiat  wages  do  they  get  per  day  ? 
— They  are  often  paid  piece  work.  Some  of  them  will  get 
as  much  as  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  day  or  more.  It  entirely 
depends  on  the  kind  of  fruit  they  are  picking  and  the 
abundance  of  the  crop. 

6699.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  expressed  the  opinion  just  now 
that  young  children  residing  in  rural  districts  ought  not  to 
be  sent  to  school  until  they  are  at  least  five  years  of  age  ? — 
Yes. 

6700.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  young  children  are  sent  to  school  half  starved  ? — 
I  do  not  tliink  that  there  is  very  much  of  that  in  the  rural 
districts. 

6701.  Not  so  much  in  the  rural  districts  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  have  asked  many  schoolmasters-,  and  though 
one  understands  it  is  very  common  in  some  urban  districts, 
I  think  it  does  not  obtain  to  a  very  large  extent  in  rural 
districts — not  in  rural  Worcestersliire. 

6702.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  were  speaking  about  milk. 
I  suppose  milk  in  the  rural  districts  is  scarce  and  hard  to 
obtain  ? — In  some  places. 

6703.  In  the  market  gardening  districts,  I  suppose 
many  of  them  have  a  cow  ? — If  they  can  get  grass  land, 
a  few  of  them  have. 

6704.  And  you  think  milk  is  fairly  supplied  there  ? — I 
think  it  is  better  there. 

6705.  1^0  you  know  of  any  establishment  in  Worcester- 
shire where  they  endeavour  to  supply  sterib'sed  milk  ;  do 
you  know  anything  of  Far  Forest  ? — I  have  heard  of  it.  I 
beheve  it  is  managed  by  a  clergyman  v.dth  great  success. 
I  only  heard  of  it  just  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  go  there.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  is  newly 
come  into  the  district  but  I  hear  him  very  highly  spoken  of. 

6706.  I  wanted  to  hear  of  its  success  and  so  on,  but  you 
have  not  seen  it  ? — No.  The  clerk  of  the  peace  was 
over  there  a  few  days  ago  and  he  tells  me  it  is  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

6707.  Is  it  mainly  sent  into  the  towns  ? — I  beUeve  it  is 
mainly  sent  to  Kidderminster  and  Dudley. 

6708.  With  regard  to  these  points  about  the  schools, 
are  the  county  council  starting  cookery  schools  and 
teaching  practical  useful  cookery  at  all  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ? — I  am  afraid  at  present  our  Worcestershire 
arrangements  have  not  got  into  thorough  organisation. 

6709.  But  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  take 
that  line  ? — It  was  undertaken  under  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  in  many  instances. 

6710.  Will  it  not  be  carried  on  under  the  present 
system  ? — I  think  at  present  things  are  not  quite  ship 
shape. 

6711.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  cottage  gardening. 
There  are  powers  to  do  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes. 

6712.  But  you  would  like  to  see  it  continued,  not 
merely  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  but  carried  on 
later  in  the  evening  continuation  schools  ? — I  certainly 
should. 

6713.  Have  you  considered  whether  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  evening  schools  is  feasible  in  the  rural  districts  ? — 
I  am  afraid  not  in  the  present  feeling.  I  think  it  would 
be  bitterly  opposed  just  now. 

6714.  You  caimot  make  a  horse  drink  unless  you  take 
him  to  the  water,  and  if  nobody  attends  them  it  is  not  of 
much  use  ? — I  think  it  would  be  if  suitable  teachers  were 
provided.  In  many  places  I  understand  where  these 
cookery  schools  have  not  been  a  success  the  reason  is  that 
they  have  too  much  of  the  lady  to  lecture  and  that  the 
cookery  has  been  above  the  heads  of  the  agricultural 
labourer. 

6715.  That  of  course  is  for  the  persons  who  establish 
it  to  consider  ? — Yes,  without  doubt. 

6716.  There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  I  under- 
stand between  market  garden  districts  and  the  purely 
agricultural  ? — That  is  my  view. 
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■  6717.  Unfortunately  that  style  of  cultivation  is  not 
possible  except  on  certain  favourable  land  ? — No  ;  I  have 
•especially  mentioned  that  in  my  proof ;  it  is  impractic- 
able. 

6718.  Evesham  is  the  great  market  garden  centre  ? — 
Right  up  the  valley  of  the  Avon.  In  the  poorer  districts 
much  more  could  be  done. 

6719.  Worcestershire  is  a  great  fruit-growing  county  ? 
—Yes. 

6720.  (Chairman.)  It  is  a  cider  county,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

6721.  (Air.  Lindsdl.)  I  fancy  most  of  the  cottagers 
in  a  good  year  in  the  villages  can  pay  their  rent  and  more 
out  of  the  damsons  and  things  in  their  own  garden  ? — 
Many  of  them  do.  May  I  be  allowed  to  remark  on  one 
question  which  I  heard  you  raise  with  Dr.  Niven  with 
Tegard  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  sanitary  inspectors  ? 
Having  had  such  a  large  experience  of  rural  inspectors, 
may  I  suggest  that  if  you  are  to  get  good  sanitary  adminis- 
tration and  the  men  to  do  their  duty  fearlessly  and  well 
they  must  not  be  open  to  re-election  every  year  or  two  ; 
they  must  have  security  of  tenure.  As  it  is,  the  Inspectors 
now  are  appointed  for  short  terms,  one,  two,  and  three 
years,  five  is  the  most  except  in  two  cases  that  I  know 
of.  The  result  is  that  they  are  very  much  under  the  thumb 
of  their  employers. 

6722.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  You  find  in  country  districts 
that  very  often  the  small  householder  is  the  worst  land- 
lord ? — Very  often. 

6723.  The  very  small  householder,  the  man  who  has 
very  likely  risen  from  a  small  shopkeeper  and  has  amassed 
a  little  money,  grinds  his  tenants  ? — Yes,  and  also  he  tries 
to  get  on  the  district  council. 

6724.  And  the  unfortunate  sanitary  inspector  is  under 
his  thumb  ? — To  some  extent.  I  think  that  security  of 
tenure  is  of  vital  importance.  Might  I  also  allude  to 
one  other  matter  as  regards  bye-laws  for  building  in  rural 
■districts  ? 

F6725  (Chairman.)  Are  they  not  stringent  enough  ? — On 
the  contrary.  In  Worcestershire  the  County  Council 
have  been  trying  to  induce  the  rural  authorities  to  adopt 
building  bye-laws,  but  not  with  much  success,  because  the 
bye -laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  were  at  one  time 
on  the  same  lines  for  urban  and  rural  districts.    But  now 


since  the  Local  Government  Board  have  issued  a  model  Mr. 

series  for  the  rural  districts,  which  are  admirable  in  every  Fosbroke. 

way,  there  is  a  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Local  

Authorities  to  put  them  in  force. 

6726.  But  it  is  optional  whether  they  do  so  or  not  ? — 
Yes.    I  think  it  should  not  be  optional. 

6727.  You  think  it  should  be  compulsory  as  in  towns  ? 
— Yes,  provided  they  are  suitable. 

6728-9.  You  admit  the  model  ones  now  are  suitable  ? — 
Yes,  the  rural  series. 

6730.  The  enforcement  should  be  binding  upon  every 
rural  authority  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6731.  With  regard  to  the  exercise  of  their  duties  by 
rural  authorities  do  they  take  the  steps  they  might  do  to 
see  that  the  sources  of  milk  supply  are  uncontaminated  ? 
— That  is  a  point  which  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
County  Council  have  been  urging  upon  the  District 
Councils,  and  there  again  since  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  issued  their  bye-laws  for  rural  districts 
as  distinct  from  urban  districts  for  dairies  there  is  much 
more  inclination  to  carry  them  out. 

6732.  Are  they  optional  with  them  ? — Entirely  optional, 
but  the  majority  in  Worcestershire  have  now  adopted 
them. 

6733.  And  given  effect  to  them  ? — Yes.  I  believe  they 
do  ;  though  of  course  many  of  the  dairies  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be. 

6734.  Does  the  milk,  or  most  of  it,  go  into  the  towns  ?— 
Yes. 

6735.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  sanitary 
authority  in  the  towns  make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  milk  supply  which  they  receive  from  the  rural  districts 
is  protected  by  all  the  powers  with  which  the  rural  sani- 
tary authorities  are  invested  for  the  purpose  ?— I  have 
never  heard  of  a  single  instance  where  they  have  done  it. 

6736.  Where  they  have  made  the  inquiry  ? — No. 

6737.  A  great  deal  goes  to  Birmingham,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  and  even  to  London. 

6738.  And  you  do  not  believe  any  question  is  ever 
asked  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

6739.  You  would  probably  have  heard  of  it  if  there 
were  ? — I  think  so. 
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Colonel  G.  M.  Fox. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Legge. 
Mr.  H.  M.  LiKDSELL. 


PRESENT, 

Mr.  Almeric  W.  Fiiz  Roy  (in  the  Chair.) 

I  Colonel  George  T.  Onslow. 

I  Mr.  John  Struthers. 

I  JJr  J.  F.  W.  Tatham. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Pooley  {Secretary), 


Dr.  W.   Leslie  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.E.,  called;  and  Examined. 


6740.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  are  Medical  Inspector  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

6741.  And  you  have  had  experience  which  enables 
you  to  give  us  some  information  with  regard  to  the  matter 
under  discussion  ? — Yes. 

6742.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  You  start  the  evidence  which 
you  propose  to  give  us  by  drawing  a  distinction  between 
inheritable  characters  and  environmental  modifications 
cf  inherited  characters.  Would  you  just  say  a  word  or 
two  in  explanation  of  what  you  mean  ? — Taking  the 
human  being,  you  have  him  as  he  is  born  and  as  he  is 
modified  by  his  environment.  We  have  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  characters  that  can  be  transmitted 
to  posterity,  and  others  that  are  not  transmitted  to 
posterity.  The  inheritable  characters,  as  I  call  them, 
are  those  that  the  human  being  would  bring  with  him 
into  the  world  at  the  moment  of  conception,  and  would 
develops,  given  a  certain  environment,  in  a  particular 
direction.  He  will  become  a  human  being,  and  not  a 
mere  animal,  and  will  have  all  the  specific  characters 
of  the  human  being.  But  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
moment  of  conception,  he  has  his  inheritable  Ufe,  and  the 
environment  produces  certain  modifications.  These 
latest  are  not  transmissible  to  the  offspring.  I  make  a 
distinction  between  those  characters  that  are  present 
n  the  germ  at  the  moment  of  conception,  which  will 
i  jaanifest  themselves  in  some  degree  whatever  be  the 
environment,  and  those  characters  that  are  imposed 
upon  that  individual  by  his  life  history. 

6743.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  an  accepted  doctrine 
that  some  characters  are  transmissible  and  others  are 
not  ? — This  is  a  disputed  point ;  but  the  preponderance 
of  authorities  favour  non-inheritance.  But  the  acquisitions 
must  be  strictly  defined  within  the  lines  I  have  indicated. 
You  have  congenital  modifications,  of  course,  which  are 
not  inheritable.    They  are  imposed  upon  the  organism. 

6744.  But  those  modifications  imposed  upon  the  ovum 
would  not  affect  the  next  generation  '! — No. 

6745.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  stage  at  which 
the  environment,  so  to  speak,  modifies  in  any  respect 
the  inheritable  characters  ? — One  would  not  say  that. 
The  environment  would  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  ovum 
and  therefore  impair  its  vigour,  with  the  result  that  the 
next  generation  might  suffer  in  vigour,  and  in  that  respect 
show  arrested  development ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  on  account  of  the  defects  of  nutrition  you  might 
have  organs  interfered  with,  so  that,  as  the  result  of  defec- 
tive nutrition,  you  might  have  the  next  generation  suffer- 
ing. 

6746.  You  do  not  agree  with  some  people  who  have 
given  us  evidence  that  the  character  of  the  offspring  does 
not  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  mother 
during  the  period  of  child-bearing — that  is  to  say,  that 
provided  there  is  nothing  abnormal,  everybody  has,  so 
to  speak,  a  fair  start,  quite  irrespective  of  the  condition 
of  the  mother,  and  that  the  average  child  is  bom  healthy  ? 
— No.  I  could  not  accept  that  position,  because  I  should 
look  upon  the  mother  as  the  environment  of  the  growing 
ovum,  and  her  bad  nutrition  will  certainly  interfere 
with  the  ovum.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  upon 
that  point. 


6747.  It  comes  to  this  that  you  do  not  regard  environ- 
ment as  beginning  with  birth,  but  you  take  a  period  a  good 
deal  before  the  birth  of  the  child  ? — Yes  ;  not  from  the- 
moment  of  conception,  but  even  before  the  moment  of 
conception.  We  take  that  as  beginning  the  life  of  a  new 
individual. 

6748.  You  lay  considerable  stress  on  the  health  of  the- 
individual  child,  that  it  greatly  depends  upon  the  state- 
of  health  of  the  mother  and  the  nutrition  of  the  mother 
during  child-bearing  ? — I  believe  so,  undoubtedly. 

6749.  If  the  mother  suffers  from  insufficient  food  or 
from  exhaustion  or  over-work,  or  disease,  the  result  is- 
that  disease  Ls  shown  in  the  child  ? — That  is  my  opinion^ 

6750.  Then  one  of  the  two  important  things,  the  in- 
heritable, and  the  environment  modifications,  you  regard 
the  latter  as  being  the  branch  which  specially  require* 
our  attention  from  tha  health  point  of  view  ? — That  is  so. 

6751.  As  following  upon  what  you  have  said,  you 
would,  I  suppose,  say  that  we  ought  to  direct  attention 
to  securing  the  proper  condition  of  the  mother  ? — Entirely, 
that  is  the  first  problem. 

6752.  And  precautions  should  be  taken  that  she  should 
not  suffer  from  over-work  during  the  period  of  child- 
bearing  ? — Yes  ;  before  and  after  child-bearing. 

6753.  How  long  before,  do  you  say,  she  should  be 
prohibited  from  work  ? — That  is  a  matter  for  empirical 
examination.  In  Switzerland,  I  believe,  it  is  six  weeks 
before  confinement,  during  which  they  give  rest  and  ease- 
and  I  forget  how  many  weeks  after  confinement. 

6754.  Is  there  any  district  in  Scotland  of  which  you 
have  knowledge,  where  married  women,  during  the 
child-bearing  period  are  employed  in  work  largely  ? — 
Yes.  Practically  I  know  of  no  place  in  Scotland  where 
any  special  rule  is  made  giving  them  a  remission  of  labour 
before  confinement,  unless  in  individual  works,  but  I  do 
not  know  any  of  those. 

6755.  There  is  no  law  against  married  women  working 
during  child-bearing  in  any  factory  in  Scotland  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  say  just  beforehand,  without  having 
the  Act  before  me,  because  certain  recent  modifications 
have  been  made. 

6756.  Could  you  say  whether  there  is  any  rule  about 
married  women  working  in  a  factory  after  child-birth  ? — 
I  could  not  speak  with  any  certainty. 

6757.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  labour  of  married  women, 
have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  how  far  it  prevails  in 
Scotland  ?— In  the  statistical  sense,  I  have  very- 
little  information  ;  but  in  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  everywhere  I  go,  I  find  in  factories  certainly  that 
the  predominant  labour  is  that  of  females. 

6758.  But  are  they  married  females,  or  only  un- 
married ? — They  are  largely  married  as  well  as  un- 
married. 

6759.  Would  you  say  that  a  very  large  proportion 
are  married  females  ?— I  think  so,  but  I  cannot  give 
any  figures.  In  Dundee,  from  Dr.  Templeman  I  learn  that 
the  extent  is  very  considerable  in  the  factories  ;  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  it  prevails  to  a  large  extent 
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in  Dundee.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  prevails  in  other 
towns,  but  that  there  19  a  considerable  number  I  am 
satisfied. 

6760.  Do  you  know  Paisley  ? — Not  well. 

6761.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  female  labour  there, 
'but  I  have  understood  that  it  is  of  the  unmarried  women  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

6762.  But  in  Dundee  you  think  that  there  is  a  large 
iproportion  of  married  women  engaged  in  it  ? — Yes. 
Would  you  allow  me  to  say  that  this  doctrine  of  the  caring 
ior  the  mother  would  not  necessarily  begin  with  the  con- 
finement of  the  married  women,  but  there  are  the  con- 
•ditions  preceding  marriage,  which  are  very  important  also. 

6763.  But  we  must  make  some  starting  point  j^ou 
Icnow  ? — You  are  thinking  of  the  immediate  injury  to 
ache  offspring,  are  you  not  ? 

6764.  Yes.  There  has  been  some  information  obtained 
of  recent  years  as  to  the  effect  of  nutrition  on  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  child,  has  there  not  ? — Yes. 

6765.  Could  you  give  us  any  particulars  of  that  ? — I 
tIo  not  know  whether  the  Committee  has  had  it  before 
4hem,  but  if  not,  this  research  of  Dr.  Noel  Paton  on  the 
-influence  of  diet  in  pregnancy  on  weight  of  offspring 
•would  be  useful. 

6766.  Would  you  kindly  put  that  in  ?— Yes. 

6766a.  Would  you  give  us  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  effect 
of  it  ? — The  investigations  started  from  an  impression 
that  Dr.  Noel  Paton  had  in  investigating  the  food  of 
Edinburgh  families  of  the  poorer  class,  and  the  effects 
on  the  child  and  the  mother.  He  concluded  that  the 
mother  in  two  periods  of  life  was  under-nourislied  in  early 
married  life.  For  various  reasons  life  was  made  very 
■difficult.  As  the  children  grew  up,  the  wages  were 
less.  Consequently  the  later  children  also  suffered. 
That  led  him  to  investigate  further.  He  found  a  con- 
tinental investigator  had  gone  upon  the  supposition 
that  by  altering  the  diet  of  tlie  mother  he  was  able  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  child  before  birth,  for  example  children 
born  of  rickety  and  deformed  parents  would  otherwise 
liave  been  still-born.  He  made  an  experiment  with 
guinea  pigs.  The  number  of  offspring  of  well-fed  guinea 
pigs  was  not  altered,  but  the  weights  of  the  offspring 
Tvere  distinctly  altered.  Tliat  of  the  under-fed  mother 
TVas  about  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  offspring  of  the  well- 
fed  mother.  The  experiment  is  only  a  beginning,  of  course, 
and  one  cannot  draw  final  conclusions  from  it.  but  it 
seems  extensive  enough  to  indicate  one  thing,  that  the 
offspring  get  fed  from  the  excess  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
mother,  and  are  not  fed  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  mother  ; 
by  which  I  mean  that  if  a  mother  is  over-fed,  then  the 
■embryo  is  well-fed,  but  if  the  mother  is  under-fed  the 
embryo  also  suffers  in  greater  proportion  than  the 
mother  herself,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  part  to  die  or 
to  suffer  is  the  embryo.  A  popular  impression  is  that 
it  is  the  contrary.  I  am  giving  this  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Noel  Paton's  research. 

6767.  But  the  effect  of  this  experiment  that  you  tell 
^13  of  is  in  this  direction  at  all  events — that  if  there  is 
Tiot  sufficient  nutrition  for  feeding  the  mother  and  child 
the  mother  must  have  it,  so  to  speak,  that  the  tissues 
of  the  mother  take  it  over,  and  that  there  is  little  left 
over  for  the  child  ? — That  is  clearly  Dr.  Paton's  conclusion. 

6768.  At  what  stage  is  the  weight  of  the  offspring  taken  ? 
— In  this  instance,  in  guinea  pigs  it  is  taken  at  birth. 

6769.  Do  I  understand  this  point  that  the  nutrition 
of  the  parent — good  feeding  or  insufficient  feeding — had 
310  effect  upon  the  number  of  offspring  ? — The  average 
number  is  practically  the  same.  In  the  one  Table  it  is 
•2-7  in  the  number  of  young,  and  in  the  other  Table  it  is 
'2-5,  with  seven  experiments  in  one  lot  and  four  in  the 
other. 

6770.  Has  this  experiment  been  continued  for  a  suffi- 
-cient  number  of  generations  to  show  whether  the  con- 
tinuance of  over-feeding,  for  example,  may  not  reduce 
the  number  of  offspring  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  so. 

6771.  There  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  the  well 
to  do  classes  (I  am  speaking  of  human  beings  now)  who 
presumably  are  better  nourished,  have  a  smaller  number 
of  offspring  on  the  average  ? — ^Yea,  ,.'„.  ;i 


6772.  But  so  far  as  these  experiments  go  what  do  they  Dr. 
prove  ? — Well,  physiologically  that  ought  not  to  be  the  Mackenzie. 

case.    But  there  are  so  many  other  circumstances  inter-   

vening.    Perhaps  yqu  might  just  let  me  read  one  sentence 

from  Dr.  Noel  Paton's  paper  :  "  To  the  physiologist,  the 
point  of  chief  interest  seems  to  be  the  demonstration  of 
the  limitations  in  the  extent  to  which  the  tissues  of  the 
mother  can  be  Utilised  for  the  construction  of  the  embryo. 
The  nourishment  of  the  maternal  tissues  seems  to  take 
precedence  over  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus.  Were  this 
not  the  case — had  the  embryo  the  prior  claim  to  nourish- 
ment— we  should  find  that  in  badly  nourished  mothers 
each  gramme  would  produce  a  greater  proporlfionate 
weight  of  young  than  in  well  nourished  mothers.  This 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  occurs.  The  mother  thus 
appears  to  pass  on  the  surplus  nourishment  to  the  fffitus, 
and  the  better  the  nutrition  of  the  maternal  tissues,  the 
greater  is  the  growth  of  the  young  in  in  utero."  That  ia 
indirectly  confirmed  by  Dr.  Paton's  previous  food  in- 
vestigation. 

6773.  Could  you  give  us  some  illustrations  of  inherited 
deteriorations  ? — A  simple  way  perhaps  would  be  to  take 
the  name  of  diseases  in  the  official  Ust,  and  name  one  or  two 
of  the  Classes  that  I  should  call  inheritable — not  neces- 
sarily inherited — deteriorations.  I  should  say  that  probably 
Certain  tumours,  or  the  capacity  to  de  velope  certain  tumours, 
are  inheritable.  That,  of  course,  is  hypothetical,  because 
our  evidence  is  very  difficult  to  bring  to  the  point, 
so  that  we  cannot  be  dogmatic  about  it.  Then  sarcoma, 
a  tumour  of  the  muscles,  or  forms  of  cancer,  might 
be  inheritable  in  the  Sense  that  certain  tissues  are  likely 
to  develope,  without  any  special  regard  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

6774.  Have  you  any  other  broad  classes  of  disease  which 
you  regard  as  inheritable  deteriorations  ? — Then  possibly 
certain  classes  of  deformities  might  be  inheritable,  but 
these,  so  far  as  recent  research  goes,  the  majority  regard  as 
the  effects  of  environment.  But  that  I  should  regard  as 
one  of  the  points  where  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  clear 
lines. 

6775.  Would  you  regard  insanity  as  in  many  respects 
inheritable  ? — In  the  same  sense  as  one  would  regard 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  or  the  inheritance  of 
tissues  that  come  easily  off. 

6776.  But  supposing  the  person  that  has  put  off  those 
tissues  is  put  in  favourable  circumstances  of  living,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  that  development  of  the  special 
taint  ? — I  think  there  is  a  possibility.  But  then  again  the 
line  is  not  so  clearly  defined  that  you  can  speak  dog- 
matically, nor  could  you  speak  of  all  forms  of  insanity  in 
the  same  way. 

6777.  What  do  you  say  as  to  drunkenness — alcoholism, 
would  you  regard  that  as  inheritable  ? — As  such,  that  is 
to   say,   as    the  specific   form   of   drunkenness  called 

-alcoholism,  I  should  not  say  that  it  is;  directly  in- 
heritable, but  I  should  say  that  certain  unstable  nervous 
systems  are  directly  affected  more  than  others,  and  that 
probably  the  alcoholism  of  the  mother  after  and  preceding 
conception  might  have  an  effect  upon  the  nutrition,  and 
possibly  might  poison  the  ovum  to  the  extent  of  interfer- 
ing with  its  development.  But  that  is  really  the  infection 
of  the  ovum  in  its  environment.  As  a  contrast  to  the  in- 
heritable characters,  it  is  very  striking  when  you  go  through 
the  whole  Ust  of  diseases  to  find  uhe  tremendous  proportion 
that  are  quite  definitely  due  to  environment ;  for  example, 
among  the  general  diseases  in  the  oificial  list  there  are 
thirty-nine  specific  infectious  diseases,  and  these  are 
explicitly  due  to  influences  affecting  the  organism. 

6778.  So  large  a  proportion  as  that  ? — It  is  not  a  per- 
centage— it  is  only  thirty-nine  out  of  eighty.  Another 
general  disease — Haemophilia — that  is  a  case,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  where  the  taint  is  inherited.  For  ex- 
ample, the  specific  infections,  which  are  all  probably  due  to 
minute  parasites,  and  the  diseases  due  to  animal  parasites, 
118  species,  affecting  the  human  being,  and  then  vegetable 
parasites,  something  like  thirty-nine  species.  Then  there 
are  the  diseases  due  to  poisons,  and  so  on,  and  the  diseases 
due  to  exercise  and  strain  and  overwork  and  under- feeding, 
and  those  due  to  nutrition,  such  as  scurvy  or  goutiness, 
rickets,  and  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  and  several  others  ; 
those  are  directly  referable  to  conditions  of  environment. 

6779.  Is  that  goutiness  attributable  to  food  ? — Well, 
some  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  food.    Then  we 
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J)f-_        have  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  sixty-one  named 
Mackenzie,  classes,  and  a  considerable  number  of  these  are  clearly 
 owing  to  environment. 

6780.  So  that  out  of  the  whole  list  of  diseases  the  greater 
proportion  belong  to  acquired  deteriorations  ? — Dis- 
tinctly. 

6781.  And  those  are  practically  the  most  important 
from  the  health  point  of  view  ?— Yes. 

6782.  There  have  been  proposals  for  dealing  with  the 
other  classes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  inherited  classes,  by 
segregation  of  the  unfit.  You  have  heard  of  such  proposals, 
have  you  not  ? — I  have  heard  and  read  of  many  proposals. 

6783.  Are  many  of  them  in  your  opinion  practical,  or 
worthy  of  consideration  in  detail  ? — Apart  from  segrega- 
tion in  asylums  and  Poor  Law  hospitals  and  infirmaries  and 
so  on,  as  at  present  carried  on,  I  find  nothing  that  does  not 
involve  issues  that  are,  to  my  mind,  more  dangerous  than 
the  remedies  themselves.  The  proposal  to  lock  up  every- 
body that  is  defective  is  much  too  short  a  road  to  the 
result.  Possibly  a  good  deal  could  be  done,  but  most  of 
the  proposals  suggested  are  to  my  mind  much  too 
sweeping  to  be  practicable. 

6784.  You  do  not  think  that  any  proposal  for  preventing 
in  any  way  the  reproduction  of  the  insane  would  be  worth 
considering  ? — Well,  one  would  hardly  say  not  worth 
considering,  because  at  present  the  reproduction  of  the 
insane  is  considerably  modified,  owing  to  asylums,  but  an 
extension  of  that  might  be  made.    I  do  not  know  what. 

6785.  One  is  told  of  numerous  cases  of  persons  confined 
to  asylums  for  a  time,  and  then  let  out,  and  then  brought 
back,  having  increased  the  population  in  the  meantime  ? — 
Yes.  If  any  way  could  be  devised  of  preventing  repro- 
duction without  raising  serious  issues  and  difficulties,  it  is 
certainly  a  very  desirable  thing,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
practical  mode  of  effecting  it  without  sacrificing  too  much. 

6786.  You  would  not  have  any  objection  to  the  putting 
of  the  lazy  and  idle  in  labour  colonies,  would  you  ? — No, 
that  is  quite  a  practicable  thing. 

6787.  That  is  rather  in  the  category  of  acquired  deteri- 
orations. By  proper  discipline  you  think  they  could  be 
brought  out  of  that. 

You  could  give  us  illustrations  showing  the  effect  of 
acquired  deterioration  from  the  examination  of  the  children 
in  Edinburgh.  As  a  result  of  that  examination  I  think 
you  came  to  a  very  clear  opinion  that  the  systematic 
medical  inspection  of  schools  is  one  of  the  things  that  is 
most  called  for  at  the  present  time  ? — That  is  my  opinion 
quite  definitely. 

6788.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  how  you  would 
organise  such  medical  inspection  ? — I  had  hoped  to  present 
to  the  Committee  a  copy  of  a  book  which  I  have  just 
elaborated  to  set  this  forth,  but  it  is  not  quite  ready.  I 
shall  send  one  to  you  afterwards. 

6789.  I  am  speaking  generally  of  the  general  organisa- 
tion for  the  moment.  You  would  propose  to  have  a 
medical  officer  employed  by  the  school  authority,  would 
not  you  ? — Certainly. 

6790.  Take  such  a  iown  as  Edinburgh,  now.  Several 
officers  would  be  required,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  but 
a  city  like  Edinburgh  might  have  a  medical  officer  of 
the  schools  and  each  group  of  schools  could  be  put  in 
charge  of  medical  men  in  the  locality,  or  have  special 
assistants  of  the  medical  officer  to  take  a  group  of  scliools 
and  to  examine  systematically  the  admissions  to 
those  schools.  The  principal  practical  difficulty  of  the 
system  is  in  attempting  to  cover  the  examination  of  the 
whola  of  the  children  now  in  school.  That  is  a  very  large 
order  ;  but  it  would  be  quite  a  practicable  thing  if  the 
school  area  were  divided  up  into  districts  very  much  as 
parish  districts  are  divided  up,  and  it  would  be  quite  a 
practicable  matter  to  examine  all  the  admissions  to  those 
schools.  Roughly  in  a  school  of  1 ,600  the  admissions  in 
any  one  year  would  be  somewhere  about  200  new 
children  ? — Supposing  200.  The  first  examination  for 
all  the  points  that  were  gone  through  in  the  Royal  Com- 
mission investigation  with  the  exception  of  about  eighteen 
measurements,  which  were  not  health  measurements, 
could  be  quite  well  conducted  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty 
or  sixty  children  per  day.  That  is  not  a  very  formidable 
task. 

6791.  Your  idea  of  the  organisation  is  this  ;  that  each 
educational  authoritv  should  have  a  medical  officer  who 


would  in  a  large  town  give  his  whole  time  to  that  work  ? — 
Yes. 

6792.  That  he  should  have  under  him  either  assistants- 
who  might  take  a  large  number  of  schools,  giving  them 
whole  time  ;  or  that  medical  men  who  are  in  practice- 
might  each  have  charge  of  a  group  of  two  or  three 
schools,  it  may  be,  working  under  the  direction  of  the- 
medical  officer,  and  that  the  duty  of  these  men  would  be 
to  examine  all  the  new  admissions  to  the  school  from 
the  health  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

6793.  That  would  be  done  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
great  influx  of  new  scholars  would  come  in  ?— Yes. 

6794.  And  then  after  that  the  children  newly  admitted 
would  be  comparatively  few  to  examine.  But  those 
medical  officers  would  continue  to  visit  and  examine  the 
school  once  a  fortnight  ? — Yes. 

6795.  And  go  to  the  school  at  the  request  of  the  head- 
master to  investigate  any  particular  case  ? — Entirely 
so.  In  the  towns,  that  would  be  satisfactory  enough.  The 
difficulties  would  arise  when  you  come  to  the  counties. 

6796.  What  would  be  the  relation  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  schools  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  town  ? — He  might  be  made  the  same  in- 
dividual, and  I  think  that  would  be  in  many  respects 
a  very  desirable  thing  to  do,  for  one  reason  I  have  already 
given.  In  the  case  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  the  local 
authority  for  pubhc  health  has  direct  control  over  the 
sanitation  of  the  schools,  and  also  direct  control  of  the 
children  so  far  as  infectious  disease  is  concerned.  All 
the  powers  with  reference  to  throats  and  skins  are  perfectly 
adequate. 

6797.  To  what  extent  are  they  used — does  the  medical 
officer  of  the  town  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  school  ? — Well,  it  is  exceptional  in  my  experience 
certainly,  but  I  should  not  take  the  present  practice  to 
found  upon. 

6798.  Some  at  any  rate  might  object  to  your  proposal, 
and  say  :  Very  well,  if  that  is  part  of  the  medical  officer's 
duty  at  the  present  moment  why  not  employ  him  without 
making  an  extra  salary  of  it  ? — I  should  not  make  a  separ- 
ate salary  of  it  for  the  sanitary  inspection,  because  that 
is  part  of  his  duty  now. 

6799.  What  would  be  the  part  of  the  examination  not 
at  present  his  duty  ? — The  individual  examination  of 
ears,  eyes,  heart,  and  lungs,  every  disease  except  infectious 
disease.  He  can  examine  the  children  for  the  last  now. 
It  is  within  the  Scotch  law;  but  he  could  not,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  parent  and  the  children,  examine  for  the 
non-infectious  diseases. 

6800.  Of  course  you  know  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  this  individual  examination  would  be  the  examina- 
tion of  the  eyes  and  ears,  which  are  speciaUsts'  work  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

6801.  So  that  your  stafE  for  a  given  district  would  have 
to  include  some  speciaUsts  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

6802.  And  probably  a  dentist  ? — Probably  a  dentist. 
Excuse  me,  I  was  saying  that  in  a  town  that  need  not 
present  any  difficulty,  because  the  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth 
could  be  done  very  accurately  now.  An  expert  in  the 
course  of  four  hours  would  do  perhaps  thirty  an  hoiu-,  so 
that  it  is  not  a  formidable  thing.  An  expert  can  go  through 
it  very  rapidly. 

6803.  But  you  propose  to  have  the  expert,  and  not  trust 
to  the  medical  officer  of  the  schools  together  with  his 
general  assistants  ? — No,  that  is  a  special  work  over  and 
above  that.  But  ray  point  is  that,  in  order  not  to  multiply 
authorities  and  officials,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  this 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment. I  do  not  say  that  it  is  bound  to  carry  out  all  the 
details. 

6804.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  to  have  this  medical 
inspection  of  schools  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
Board  of  experts  who  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  central  authority,  i.e.,  the 
education  authority  ? — Clearly. 

6805.  The  education  authority  ought  to  appoint  a  Board 
which  might  comprehend  the  Public  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  if  he  is  not  the  school  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  and  probably  a  surgeon  and  dentist  and  a 
physician,  who  would  lay  down  the  lines  on  -which  the 
medical  examination  is  to  be  conducted  ? — Yes. 
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6806.  And  who  might  be  paid  a  fee.  Is  that  a  good 
arrangement  ? — That  is  a  sound  proposal.  But  what 
one  would  like  would  be  not  to  be  dogmatic  about  how  it 
was  to  be  done  in  each  place. 

6807.  Clearly  that  applies  more  readily  to  a  town  ;  but 
in  a  country  district  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  you 
think  ?— Yes. 

6808.  To  what  extent  would  you  make  use  of  the  teachers 
in  looking  after  the  health  of  the  pupils  ? — I  think  that  the 
teachers  could  make  a  preliminary  examination  of  general 
nutrition.  They  could  supervise  the  height  and  weight 
measurements,  which  are  very  important ;  make  a  general 
segregation  of  doubtful  eyes  and  of  deaf  children  as  a  pre- 
liminary, and  scrutinise  for  infectious  diseases  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

6809.  They  could  easily  have  such  knowledge  as  to 
enable  them  to  pick  out  underfed  children,  you  think  ? — 
I  think  so,  easily. 

6810.  Do  you  think  that  some  further  instruction  of 
teachers  on  those  lines  is  desirable  ? — Yes. 

6811.  There  is  a  class  going  on  at  present  for  the  further 
instruction  of  teachers  in  Edinburgh  in  matters  of  health, 
is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

6812.  That  should  have  a  good  effect  ?— Yes. 

6813.  And  do  you  think  ihat  such  classes  should  be 
encouraged  all  over  the  kingdom  generally  ? — I  think  so. 

6814.  You  can  give  us  some  information  as  to  food  in 
relation  to  deterioration  as  illustrated  from  Scottish  poor- 
houses  and  prisons  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any 
detail  before  the  Committee,  but  I  should  like  to  call  their 
attention  to  two  documents,  and  possibly  the  Committee 
may  have  had  them  before  tliem  already.  The  one  is  by 
Dr.  Aitohison,  on  certain  eflects  of  diet.  This  research 
was  undertaken  in  a  Scottish  poorhouse.  He  found  that 
where  the  diet  prescribed  under  the  Scottish  Board  rules 
was  rigidly  followed  out,  the  result  was  that  in  thin  patients 
there  was  great  excess  of  urine  and  a  diminution  of  body 
weight.  He  experimented  and  found  that  by  increas- 
ing the  fat  of  the  diet  the  nitrogenous  waste  of  the 
muscles  could  be  so  far  arrested,  and  by  increasing  the 
fata  very  little,  equilibrium  was  restored.  The  resr.lt  was 
that  a  reconstructed  dietary  has  been  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland  for  poorhouses. 

6815.  Is  it  the  same  dietary  as  in  England  ? — Mot  the 
same  dietary,  but  very  much  on  the  same  lines  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  English  diet  is  more  varied,  if  not  more  generous. 
The  point  of  this  is  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  quantities  of  food  as  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
that  make  it  up,  that  are  important.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  an  increase  of 
nitrogenous  food,  such  as  the  increase  of  meat,  would  not 
necessarily  quite  preserve  the  weight  if  the  fat  of  the  body 
had  been  previously  exhausted,  and  not  supplied  in  the 
food — half  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  food,  if  the  fat  was 
given,  was  as  good  as  double  the  amount  of  nitrogenous 
food  if  fat  was  not  given.  It  is  a  popular  idea  to  increase 
the  meat,  but  it  is  really  the  balance  of  the  diet  that  is 
equally  important. 

6816.  Would  you  say  that  a  dietary  of  pea-soup  or  peas 
in  some  form  or  other  would  be  a  good  diet  ? — I  think  so. 

6817.  It  is  highly  nitrogenous,  but  it  is  deficient  in  fat  ? 
— Yes  :  but  by  adding  to  it  carbo-hydrates,  and  a  small 
amount  of  milk,  it  would  be  all  right. 

6818.  You  distinguish  between  carbo-hydrates  and 
fat  ? — Clearly  ;  but  all  the  same,  as  one  of  the  results  of 
this  uivestigation,  this  diet  was  modified  to  the  extent  of 
adding  suet  pudding  twice  or  three  times  a  week  ;  and 
that  had  the  effect  of  making  a  diet  that  wes  insufficient 
into  a  diet  that  was,  on  the  whole,  adequate. 

6819.  Was  a  record  kept  of  the  change  of  the  persons 
in  their  weight  ? — Yes,  by  Dr.  Aitchison  in  the  investigG- 
tion.  But  at  the  present  moment  as  a  sort  of  check,  or  a 
probable  check  upon  the  diet  as  now  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  an  investigation  has  been  set  going 
whereby  the  paupers— all  the  admissions  of  the  six  largest 
poor-houses  in  Scotland — are  being  systematically  weighed 
on  admission,  and  at  four  periods  after  admission  at 
intervals  of  a  month.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  register. 
{Handing  in  the  same.) 

6820.  Perhaps  you  will  put  in  Dr.  Aitchison's  report,  and 
also  those  schedules  you  are  showing  us  ? — Yes. 


6821.  But  generally  the  effect  of  adding  more  fat  to  the 
diet  of  these  paupers  is  to  improve  their  condition,  more 
than  doubling  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  alone  V — 
Yes. 

6822.  On  those  principles  the  traditional  diet  of  the 
Scotch  peasantry  would  not  be  a  very  good  one,  with  oat- 
meal ? — But  oatmeal  and  milk  form  a  good  mixture. 

6823.  Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  fat  ? — Yes.  in 
sweet  milk — there  is  a  thing  called  skim-milk  in  which 
there  is  less  ;  but  the  oatmeal  itself  contains  a  good  deal 
of  fat. 

6824.  Has  this  principle  as  to  the  importance  of  fat  in 
the  dietary  been  long  accepted,  or  is  it  a  new  view  ? — It 
has  been  accepted  for  sixty  years,  but  the  stress  has  been 
put  on  the  nitrogenous  part,  but  in  the  last  ten  years  the 
balance  of  the  diet  has  been  considered  equally  important. 
Formerly  it  was  said :  You  should  increase  the  proteids, 
but  now  it  is  recognised  that  the  proteids  and  fats  are 
equally  essential. 

6825.  Would  you  say  that  the  question  of  dietary  for 
different  ages  and  different  condi  :ions  of  work  has  been 
worked  out  on  a  scientific  basis  ?  — Yes.  I  think  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  by  Atwater  in  America,  and  there  is 
another  by  Dr.  CVauford  Dunlop  cn  the  food  requirements 
of  varying  labour.  He  experimented  in  detail,  and  in 
a  formal  report  much  more  detail  of  the  diet  is 
given  ;  but  in  this  particular  print,  from  the  Scottish 
Medical  Journal  of  May,  1901,  you  gather  the  resi;its  ct 
a  particular  experiment  at  Peterhead  Convict  Prison. 
There  was  a  difference  of  about  200  calories  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  diet  which  resulted  in  converting  a  diet  com- 
plained of, where  82  per  cent. of  thcs?  who  had  it  lost  weight,, 
into  a  diet  which  resulted  in  no  complaints  and  in  only 
23  per  cent,  who  had  lost  weight. 

6826.  That  rather  points  to  the  question  of  suitable  food 
being  food  to  the  liking  of  the  user  ? — On  the  whole, 
where  a  person  is  healthy  that  does  not  matter — but  in. 
cases  of  disease  the  liking  has  no  bearing. 

6827.  Are  there  any  authorities  on  the  question  of  diet, 
on  a  really  scientific  basis.  Where  is  that  to  be  fomid  ? — 
I  shall  be  glad  to  let  you  have  them. 

6828.  Well,  one  great  cause  of  physical  deterioration 
is  the  insufficiency  or  improper  balance  of  food  ycu  say.. 
What  is  the  next  in  importance  as  a  cause  of  deteri- 
oration to  be  guarded  against  from  the  public  health  point 
of  view  ;  is  it  air  ? — Air,  unquestionably  ;  housing  resulting 
from  bad  air  and  uncleanliness,  of  course,  but  that  to  a  less 
extent. 

6829.  I  observe  in  your  report  on  the  schools  in  Edin- 
burgh that  you  consider  that  the  schools  there  are  well! 
ventilated  on  the  whole  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole. 

6830.  Would  you  say  that  the  children  are  better  in 
them  than  in  their  homes  ? — Certainly. 

6831.  So  that  from  that  point  of  view  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  children  having  a  fairly  long  day  at  school? 
— Not  from  that  standpoint. 

6832.  You  would  not  advocate  their  being  let  av/ay  in 
the  afternoon,  would  you  ? — It  just  depends.  In  the 
Edinburgh  schools  the  intervals,  as  I  found  at  the  four 
schools,  of  relief  from  labour  were  very  numerous,  s  3  that 
I  do  not  think  that  the  question  is  pressing.  In.  the. 
country  schools  it  is  rather  different ;  from  two  or  three 
enquiries  made,  I  gather  that  the  country  children  are 
distinctly  longer  at  school,  and  have  not  so  much 
time  in  the  playground. 

6833.  But  when  they  are  out  of  school  they  are  more  in 
the  open  air,  are  they  not  ? — Not  more,  but  they  have 
purer  air. 

6834.  But  in  coming  and  going  to  school,  and  also  in 
having  more  work  about  the  house  and  farm,  that  is  bound 
to  give  them  more  fresh  air  than  the  children  get  in  tiic 
towns  ? — Certainly. 

6835.  After  food  and  ai-  is  there  any  other  acquired 
deterioration  to  call  attention  to  ? — These  questions  of  the 
labour  of  the  mothers  we  have  dealt  with  already.  Another 
point  that  is  of  practical  importance — but  I  do  not  see  how 
to  get  at  it — is  the  amount  of  sleep  for  the  children.  The 
present  defect  of  housing  results  in  preventing  the  children 
getting  sufficient  sleep. 


Dr.  ~| 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  6836.  That  is  s'mply  another  aspect  of  overcrowding,  is 

Mackenzie,  it  not? — Yes,   and   overcrowding   more   than  in  the 

—  ventilation — the  noises  and  other  things  to  keep  the 

children  awake. 

6837.  You  mean  the  things  which  prevent  children 
getting  the  proper  proportion  of  sleep  ? — They  do  not 
really  get  rested  and  it  causes  irritability  and  nervous 
exhaustion. 

6838.  But  that  is  the  minor  effect  of  overcrowding  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

6839.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  draw  attention  to  as 
a  matter  to  be  guarded  against  ? — Apart  from  the  general 
pubhc  health  matters,  which  are  taken  for  granted,  and 
infectious  diseases  and  the  conditions  of  labour  both  in 
working  rooms  and  factories,  all  these  are  overcrowding. 
But  those  are  provided  for,  of  course. 

684:0.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Edinburgh  who  live  in  houses  of  three 
rooms  or  less,  and  moie  than  three  rooms  ? — I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  no  figures.  Taking  the  population  all  over, 
although  it  would  be  an  easy  enough  matter  to  get  figures, 
I  am  not  able  to  give  you  that  figure. 

6841.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  think  that  any  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  muni- 
cipality in  dealing  with  overcrowding  ? — One  would  not 
like  to  answer  hurriedly,  but  I  hardly  think  so.  The  present 
legislation  for  overcrowding  is  exceedingly  drastic,  and 
if  systematically  applied  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  result 
in  improvement. 

6842.  To  what  extent  does  the  central  Government 
department,  such  as  yours,  have  the  power  of  effectively 
dealing  with  a  local  authority  which  neglects  its  duty 
in  this  matter  ? — Where  the  neglect  of  duty  is  a  specific 
thing  having  relation  to  specific  conditions,  such  as  over- 
crowding or  special  nuisances,  the  powers  are  complete ; 
that  is,  the  Local  Government  Board  can  present  a  petition 
to  the  Sheriff  Court  or  the  Court  of  Session  requiring  the 
local  authority  to  do  what  it  is  enabled  by  statute  to  do, 
and  the  Board  repeatedly  does  so. 

6843.  It  is  done  ? — Yes.  Wherever  it  is  not  done  it  is 
threatened,  and  a  threat  is  usually  sufficient.  But  it  has 
been  done  in  a  considerable  number  of  oases.  That  is  in 
specific  instances  of  neglect.  Where  the  neglect  is  of  a 
general  character  and  there  is  a  total  neglect  of  all  their 
statutory  functions,  it  is  still  open  to  the  Board,  under 
another  section,  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Court  requir- 
ing them  to  carry  out  their  duties  in  a  general  way  with- 
out any  specific  thing.  But  you  must  justify  such  a 
drastic  step.    There  is  such  a  case  before  the  Court  now. 

6844.  Do  you  ever  deal  with  a  large  municipality  in 
this  way,  a  town  of  50,000  inhabitants  ? — Yes,  in  the 
matter  of  hospitals  the  powers  have  been  enforced  in 
..detail. 

6845.  The  other  question  is  to  what  extent  the  medical 
•officer  under  the  local  authority  is  the  absolute  servant 
•  of  the  local  authority — has  he  any  right  of  position  ? — 

Oh  yes.  In  Scotland  all  medical  officers  of  health  and  all 
;sanitary  inspectors  hold  office  subject  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board's  sanction,  that  is,  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved except  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  Scotland.  They  get  appointed  by  the  local 
authorities,  but  cannot  be  removed  from  office  by  them. 

6846.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  During  good  behaviour  or  during 
pleasure  you  mean  ? — The  clause  is  :  "  No  medical  officer 

or  sanitary  inspector  shall  be  removable  from 

office,  except  by  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board." 
No  doubt  it  would  have  reference  to  good  conduct. 

6847.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Does  the  Local  Government 
Board  contribute  to  the  Sanitary  Officer's  salary  ? — Yes, 
it  gives  a  percentage.  I  cannot  give  the  figure,  but  it  is 
about  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  salaries  where  they 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  work. 

6848.  That  of  course  gives  the  Board  a  locus  standi  as  to 
dismissal  of  such  officers  ? — It  gives  a  double  hold — the 
grant  is  withdrawn  if  the  work  is  not  efficient  and  also  they 
have  absolute  power. 

6849.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  The  Medical  Officer  of  Scotland 
and  I  suppose  the  sanitary  inspectors  in  the  same  way 
cannot  be  removed  without  the  Local  Government  Board's 
sanction  ? — That  is  so. 

6850.  Does  that  give  them  sufficient  power  in  this  way 
that  if  a  medical  officer  or  sanitary  inspector  finds  some- 


thing wrong  which  he  wishes  to  report  he  makes  a  report 
which  may  affect  very  closely  in  his  pocket  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  whom  he  serves,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  his 
being  told  of  losing  the  appointment  if  he  pressed  this. 
Is  that  quite  impossible  in  Scotland  ?— It  is  quite  im- 
possible in  Scotland  ;  theoretically  at  least.  It  is  a  man's 
own  fault  if  he  accepts  any  other  position  than  what 
actu  lly  exists,  namely,  that  he  cannot  be  removed  except 
by  thj  Local  Government  Board. 

6851.  He  can  report  on  a  house,  for  instance,  that  has 
not  proper  sanitary  arrangements,  and  it  does  not  matter 
to  whom  that  belongs.  His  report  is  bound  to  be  taken 
up,  you  think  ? — Yes. 

6F52.  Without  any  fear  that  by  so  doing  he  damages 
somebody  in  pocket  and  will  lose  his  appointment  ? — Of 
course,  as  I  sa /,  individuals  differ,  but  that  is  the  exact 
legal  position. 

6853.  The  man  is  really  able  to  carry  out  his  duty  ?— 
I  think  so.  He  cannot  be  dismissed  by  the  local  authority 
that  appoints  him. 

6854.  In  your  examination  in  Edinburgh  when  you  ex- 
amined those  children  on  the  Royal  Commission  on 
physical  training  how  did  you  select  the  children  that  you 
examined  ? — Well,  they  were  selected  as  nearly  as  con- 
ceivable by  ballot. 

6855.  Not  by  personal  inspection.  I  mean  to  say  you 
did  not  go  and  out  of  twenty  pick  five  ?— No,  in  the  first 
school  that  I  examined  I  took  children  of  all  ages, 
from  sev?n  to  eight  up  to  fifteen.  The  schoolmaster  took 
all  the  children  of  those  ages  in  the  school  in  the  different 
classes,  say  six  to  nine,  and  he  put  the  numbers  into  a  hat 
and  a  pupil  teacher  pulled  out  the  numbers.  In  the 
other  cases,  I  took  the  odd  numbers  from  the  registers, 
which  is  practically  the  same. 

6856.  It  really  gave  you  a  good  guide  to  the  general 
physique  of  the  children  ? — I  think  so  on  the  whole.  The 
basis  was  perhaps  a  little  narrow,  because  the  children 
amounted  only  to  10  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  schools. 

6857.  Were  the  numbers  examined  sufficient  to  give 
you  a  good  idea,  do  you  think  ? — Well  they  were  on  the 
narrow  side.  I  do  not  think  you  could,  for  example, 
make  an  inference  simpliciter  from  the  number  of  diseases 
found  in  those  600  children  and  say  if  that  proportion  were 
found  in  600,  therefore  the  same  would  take  place  in  the 
30,000  of  Edinburgh  children.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  good  reasoning.  But  I  suggested  to  knock  off  50  per 
cent,  of  the  diseases  found  just  to  save  that  error.  That 
is  too  big  a  margin  to  knock  off,  of  course. 

6858.  In  your  memorandum  you  have,  "  Medical  In- 
spection of  school  children — specimen  schedules."  Have 
you  one  of  those  ?— Yes,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  them 
to  you.    That  is  a  specimen,  which  I  consider  practicable. 

6859.  This  attempts;;to  take  up  a  very  large  number  of 
points  ? — The  first  four  sections  are  really  points  always 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  teacher.  The  remaining 
points  look  more  than  they  really  are  in  point  of  elabora- 
tion, but  I  have  gone  through  it  with  a  view  of  reducing 
them  to  what  is  essential,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  that  is  the  least  you  can  ask  on  fresh  admission. 

6860.  You  would  have  it  carried  out  on  admission  to 
the  school  ? — -Yes. 

6861.  And  periodically  afterwards  to  see  the  result  on 
each  individual  ? — Yes. 

6862.  How  often  ? — I  think  that  ears  should  be  ex- 
amined every  year  or  two  years,  and  eyes  the  same,  and 
especially  the  latter. 

6863.  Your  scheme  goes  for  a  general  medical  in- 
spector of  a  district  ? — Yes. 

6864.  And  under  him  medical  officers  of  sections — 
groups  of  schools  ? — I  did  not  complete  the  idea,  when 
Mr.  Struthers  was  examining  me,  for  the  counties.  In  the 
towns  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  get  specialists,  but  in  the 
counties  in  the  present  arrangement  where  every  parish 
has  its  School  Board,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
federate  them  for  that. 

6865.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  If  you  had  a  larger  area  would 
that  do  ? — It  would  enable  the  man  in  the  position  of 
county  medical  officer  of  health,  who  in  his  case  has  to 
inspect  for  the  whole  county  area  to  direct  the  inspection. 
The  schools  are  small ;  you  get  50,  100,  and  200  children. 
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6866.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  What  is  known  as  the  union 
medical  officer,  the  medical  officer  who  is  appointed,  he 
is  not  confined  to  one  village,  he  could  go  to  a  great  many. 
Might  not  that  be  carried  out  ?• — In  Scotland  we  have  not 
an  officer  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  in  England  ;  he 
is  the  parish  doctor. 

6867.  But  the  inspectors  would  simply  look  into  the 
school  occasionally,  and  the  teachers  would  bring  cases 
to  their  notice  ?— Yes. 

6868.  And  if  they  found  the  children,  say,  suffering 
from  something  radically  wrong  in  the  teeth,  eyes,  or  ears, 
they  would  refer  it  to  the  specialist  of  that  district  or  that 
area  ? — Yes,  or  in  the  case  of  the  county  that  can  afford 
it,  such  as  fh  ■  larger  counties,  it  would  be  best  to  give 
an  assistant,  dividing  his  time  between  the  public  health 
aspect  and  the  individual  child  aspect. 

6869.  It  would  need  to  be  special  men  rather  than  the 
general  practitioners  ? — I  think  so.  That  would  give  rise 
to  the  same  difficulties  as  arise  in  the  case  of  the  general 
practitioners  with  reference  to  the  public  health.  That 
is,  if  any  one  particular  man  would  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  he  would  be  appropriating  another  man's  patients, 
and  that  would  give  rise  to  a  diificulty.  That  is  a  reason 
for  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  general  public  health 
authority.  If  that  coincides  with  the  larger  area  of 
the  school  authority  it  would  be  a  simple  matter. 

6870.  Now  to  came  to  quite  another  subject.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  reproduction  of  the  insane,  would  not  the 
reproduction  be  lessened  owing  to  the  insane  being  placed 
under  charge  more  carefully  now  than  formerly  ?— I 
would  not  say  that  it  has  lessened,  but  the  actual  man- 
agement of  the  insane  keeps  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  down. 
I  cannot  give  you  figures. 

6871.  General  statistics  show  that  insanity  has  increased 
enormously  through  the  whole  kingdom  ? — But  not 
necessarily  from  inheritable  causes.  It  might  come 
from  outside  causes  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  insanity 
may  be  stress  of  life  in  middle  age,  where  there  is  no 
taint  at  all  in  the  family.  I  have  known  of  such  cases. 
Although  the  family  taint  is  assumed  to  be  considerable 
ill  most  cases,  or  rather  great  importance  is  attached  to  any 
indication  in  a  family,  there  are  cases  clearly  that  become 
insane  after  the  reproductive  age,  that  is  in  women 
between  forty-five  and  fifty — a  considerable  number  of 
cases  ;  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  the  taint 
may  not  be  inheritable.  But  you  cannot  make  a  general 
proposition  to  take  in  all  forms  of  insane  people. 

6872.  The  reason  of  it  might  be  this,  might  not  there  be 
a  greater  number  of  insane  and  wastrels  now,  in  proportion 
than  there  was  fifty  years  ago,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  more 
usual  to  put  them  under  care  now  ? — I  think  that  is  a 
contributory  cause  to  the  increase  of  figures,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  whole  cause. 

6873.  As  a  boy  you  would  see  in  the  country  villages  the 
silly  boy  of  the  village  ? — Yes. 

6874.  And  now  these  boys  are  taken  charge  of  in  an 
institution  ? — No  doubt  that  is  so,  and  that  has  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  figures.  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
lunacy  figures,  but  there  is  a  substantial  increase  even 
allowing  for  that.  On  the  other  hand,  one  has  to  remember 
that  the  death-rates  have  been  going  steadily  down  for 
fifty  years,  and  that  a  larger  number  survive.  Then,  again, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  greater  refine- 
ment of  diagnosis  and  greater  care  with  the  insane. 

6875.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
about  improving  the  food  and  feeding  of  the  poorer 
classes  ? — It  is  difficult  to  make  a  direct  suggestion,  but  I 
think  in  the  direction  of  education  you  can  do  a  good  deal 
to  teach  both  the  children  themselves  and  the  teachers  in 
the  matter  of  food.  I  think  that  the  amount  of  use  made 
of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  food  is  not  anything  like  what  it 
should  be.  Of  course  the  thriftless  classes  go  in  for  the 
relatively  expensive  food.  I  think  that  a  good  deal  could 
be  done  educationally,  but  I  am  not  prepared  with  any 
organised  suggestions  for  feeding. 

6876.  Do  you  think  that  the  bad  feeding  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  is  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  mothers, 
or  due  to  poverty  ? — It  is  largely  due  to  ignorance,  it  is 
also  largely  due  to  poverty. 

6877.  Is  not  it  principally  due  to  ignorance  of  how  to 
cook  the  food  or  how  to  select  it  ? — That  is  an  element. 


but  not  quite  the  whole  element.    You  will  have  to  gc  Dr. 
into  the  condition  of  the  houses  in  Scotland.  Mackenzie. 

6878.  Do  you  think  that  if  girls  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  were  taught  properly  simple  cooking  that  that 
would  tend  to  improvement  ? — It  would  tend  in  a  good 
direction,  but  the  condition  of  a  good  many  of  the  Canon- 
gate  children,  and  the  condition  of  their  families,  wert 
such  that  it  did  not  admit  of  the  provision  of  food,  and. 
even  if  they  could  get  it,  of  the  cooking.  They  had  to 
rely  upon  what  they  could  pick  up.  No  doubt  the  im- 
provement in  cookery  and  the  supply  of  cheaper  foods 
would  be  of  great  benefit.  I  wish  to  guard  myself  from 
saying  that  that  meets  the  whole  case.  I  think  that 
absolute  poverty  is  in  some  cases  such  that  they  cannot 
get  the  food. 

6879.  Do  you  think  that  the  milk  supply  could  be  im- 
proved ? — Yes,  by  action  on  the  part  of  local  authorities, 
and  having  better  organisation,  and  creameries,  and 
dairies,  and  so  on — that  is  quite  practicable. 

6880.  {Mr.  Legge.)  About  this  inspection  of  school 
children,  do  I  gather  that  you  are  going  to  hand  in  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  detailed  scheme  which  we  could 
print  in  the  Appendix  ? — I  have  here  a  book  which  I  have 
written  on  the  particular  problem  ;  it  is  a  practical  book, 
discussing  organisation,  and  I  propose  to  present  a  copy  to 
this  Committee. 

6881.  Does  that  book  give  anything  like  a  definite 
scheme  ? — I  give  a  definite  scheme  for  counties  and 
towns,  and  also  a  detailed  schedule,  which  I  can  hand  in. 

6882.  Clearing  up  such  points,  as  regards  ears,  for 
instance,  where  you  say  that  they  ought  to  be  examined 
once  every  year  or  two  years — there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  one  year  and  the  two  yeaip.  One 
would  like  to  know  what  was  your  definite  suggestion  as 
to  what  is  enough  ? — If  you  appoint  your  medical  officers 
for  schools,  j'ou  will  find,  by  first  examining  all  admissions 
and  keeping  a  record  of  them,  that  the  subsequent  in- 
spections will  be  very  much  facilitated,  because  that 
schedule  would  remain  on  record.  It  would  be  a  case 
of  going  over  this  increase,  checking  defects.-  In  a  few 
months  it  could  be  ascertained  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
alteration.  In  the  meantime,  your  teacher  is  in  touch 
with  the  medical  officer,  and  continually  observing  all 
the  year.  So  that  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  do  the 
ears  once  a  year.  But  you  must  make  a  difference  with 
the  localities. 

6883.  But  you  have  no  objection  to  our  printing  in  the 
Appendix  the  details  of  your  scheme  ? — None  whatever. 

6884.  Is  your  scheme  supplemented  by  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  ? — I  have  given  one  estimate  of  the  cost  by  Dr. 
Bruce,  of  Dingwall,  who  made  a  rough  estimate,  and  he 
brings  it  to  £30,000  a  year.  In  that  estimate,  he  includes 
what  I  should  regard  as  strictly  the  work  of  the  local 
authorities  at  present,  and,  consequently,  that  would  have 
to  be  deducted.  But  really  the  only  basis  for  an  estimate 
is  our  experience  on  this  Edinburgh  investigation,  and  you 
can  hardly  take  that  as  showing  what  the  reasonable 
routine  expense  would  be. 

6885.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  children  living  in  the 
country  are  more  out  of  doors  than  town  children  ? — On 
the  average,  yes. 

6886.  My  experience  of  the  Gallowgate  and  streets 
like  that  in  Glasgow,  is  that  the  children  are  out  in  all 
weathers — all  niglit  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the  streets  ? 

6887.  Not  only  those  selling  matches  and  newspapers  in 
the  streets,  but  others  amusing  themselves  in  the  open 
air  ? — That  is  one  of  the  points  I  should  have  said — that 
they  do  Uve  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air — but  the  air  they 
get  is  not  so  good. 

6888.  That  may  be,  but  I  never  saw  a  child  in  the  country 
out  after  dark,  whereas  I  find  the  streets  of  towns 
crammed  with  them  after  dark  ? — No  doubt,  that  is  so. 

6889.  (ilfr.  Struihers.)  But  possibly  the  children  in  the 
country  get  up  earlier  ? — Yes. 

6890.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Not  so  much  earlier  ? — 'VsTierever 
they  are  after  dark,  I  know  the  habits  of  a  great  section 
of  the  country,  and  there  is  much  more  fresh  air  for  them, 
I  know.  You  assume  equal  times  ;  but  the  air  is  better 
than  in  the  Gallowgate  in  Glasgow. 

6891.  But  there  is  surely  an  extraordinary  charge  in  the 
air  of  all  towns  after  sundown  ? — Yes. 
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r  2)r.  6S92.  And  from  dark  onward  there  is  not  so  marked 

Mackenzie.    *  change  between  the  air  of  a  to'wn  and  the  open  country  ? 
.   One  would  not  insist  so  much  upon  that. 

6893.  I  insist  that  the  children  in  the  towns  are  more  in 
the  open  air  than  the  children  in  the  country  whatever  the 
quality  of  the  air  is  ? — Even  supposing  that,  you  are 
exposing  them  to  all  the  noises  of  the  towns. 

6894.  And  the  fun  of  it  too,  which  is  not  a  bad  thing  ? — 
But  it  is  exhausting  all  the  same — they  are  never  at  rest — ■ 
both  the  adults  and  the  children.  I  think  it  tells  upon 
the  nerves  of  children,  for  they  have  to  go  out  of  town. 
It  becomes  intolerable.  Those  who  have  examined 
children  for  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  know  the  difference  in 
them  at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks.  There  is  no  reason  for 
it  but  the  change  of  air  ;  but  the  difference  is  very  striking 
on  the  children. 

6895.  But  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  enjoyment 
of  a  town  child  of  a  fortnight  in  the  country  is  not  nearly 
what  the  enjoyment  of  a  country  child  would  be  coming 
into  the  town  ? — That  is  perfectly  true. 

6898.  And  that  would,  perhaps,  be  a  stimulus  to  its 
intellectual  capacity  ? — Yes  ;  but,  of  course,  one  would 
not  assume  that  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  town  child 
is  higher,  but  that  it  is  on  a  different  footing. 

6897-  Now,  in  your  memorandum,  I  note  this  passage. 
You  say,  "  If  inherited  characters  are  to  mature,  therefore, 
-the  mother  must  remain  (a)  capable  of  maintaining  her  own 
physical  equiUbrium  (b)  capable  of  giving  her  excess  of 
nourishment  to  the  embryo.  If  she  fails  in  (a)  oe  {\))  the 
■embryo  either  dies  or  suffers  in  rate  of  growth,  or  in  ulti- 
mate size."  Well  then,  I  suppose,  from  that  we  should 
draw  the  conclusion  that  in  your  opinion  the  child  of  a 
slum  mother  would  be  born  defective  in  growth  ? — It 
may  be  so. 

6898.  That  is  to  say  if  the  mother  has  not  been  able 
to  maintain  her  physical  equilibrium  ? — Yes. 

6899.  And  the  same  with  the  factory  worker  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

6900.  As  bearing  upon  that  point,  we  have  got  some 
curious  figures  which  might  interest  you.  You  are  aware 
of  charities  which  look  after  mothers  in  the  slums,  one  of 
the  largest  being  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity  in  London  ? 
—Yes. 

6901.  And  the  cases  treated  by  that  charity  one  would 
ipresume  to  afford  a  fairish  proportion  of  those  children 
"who  are  found  defective  at  birth  ? — No  doubt. 

6902.  However,  the  physician  of  that  charity  has  put 
the  following  question  to  the  medical  officers  working  for 
the  charity  in  different  parts  of  London — "  What  number 
per  cent,  of  new  born  children  amongst  the  poorest  class 
-would  be  capable  of  living  a  normal  physical  existence 
were  it  not  for  neglect,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  would 
indicate  that  a  good  physique  for  coming  generations 
might  be  anticipated  from  their  condition  ?  " — We  have 
just  had  handed  in  the  repfies  from  eleven  of  those  medical 
officers,  giving  what  appear  the  results  in  different 
quarters  ;  and  they  make  out,  on  the  whole,  that  in  their 
districts  86  per  cent,  of  the  slum  children  are  bom  in 
a  condition  which  may  be  described  as  "  fit  to  live  a  nor- 
mal physical  existence  ?  " — I  should  quite  believe  that ; 
and  possibly  even  more,  but  my  point  was  in  this  general 
statement,  that  it  more  affects  the  rate  of  growth  and  the 
size  of  the  children  at  birth,  and  the  start  they  get.  Among 
the  Canongate  children,  we  found  that  the  weights  of  the 
school  children  were  very  distinctly  lower  than  the  weights 
at  corresponding  ages  at  another  school  drawn  from  a  well 
nourished  community.  Making  allowance  for  every 
difference  in  labour  and  housing,  we  concluded  that  a 
certain  amoimt  was  due  to  under-feeding,  and  of  course 
we  could  draw  the  inference  that  before  coming  to  the 
school  the  under-feeding  had  been  going  on,  and  probably 
from  before  birth.  Probably  they  were  under-fed  at  school 
age  ;  and  they  had  a  bad  history  up  to  that  time.  It  does 
not  follow  that  these  children  do  not,  within  their  limits, 
develope  into  perfectly  fit  citizens,  provided  that  they 
are  free  from  defect.  About  getting  smaller  children  and 
undergrown,  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  ultimate 
size  of  those  children  may  not  come  to  as  good  a  result  as 
the  better  nourished,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  case. 
Some  maintain  the  one,  and  some  the  other.  But  every- 
where where  I  have  been  able  to  get  actual  measurements 
of  the  children  of  those  working  men  labouring,  and  the 


children  themselves,  working  early  in  life,  the  figures  are 
against  the  working  child,  as  far  as  weight  and  height  go, 
which  indicates  that  their  growth  suffers,  and  that  must 
suffer  from  conception  onwards.  I  have  some  figures 
from  Mr.  Richet's  Dictionnairt  de  Physiologie,  where  the 
difference  between  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  and 
the  working  children  of  the  working  classes  amounts  to 
a  difference  of  3'9  centimeters  at  the  age  of  six  and  a  half 
— that  is  the  difference  for  girls  ;  and  about  2-4  for  boys. 
So  that  I  think  we  have  fair  ground  for  maintaining  that 
deficient  nutrition  of  the  mother  affects  the  child  at 
birth,  and  a  deficient  nutrition  after  birth  affects  the 
growth  of  the  child  up  to  school  age,  and  of  course  after. 
I  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  you  have  not  very  good 
citizens  being  made  out  of  these  children,  providing  they 
are  not  rickety  or  deformed. 

6903.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  But  that  distinction  in  height 
and  weight  might  be  recovered  after  the  age  of  twelve 
with  proper  feeding,  might  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  certainly 
with  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  we  found  that 
even  where  height  and  weight  are  not  as  great  as  in  the 
other  classes,  yet  in  the  matter  of  grasping,  the  older 
children  of  Canongate  grasped  quite  as  well  as  the 
Bruntsfield  School  children. 

6904.  That  is  the  point :  are  the  statistics  of  height 
and  weight  so  terribly  important  as  showing  the  efficiency 
of  the  classes  of  the  population  ? — It  is  not  the  final 
statement.  But  I  argue  that  question  in  detail  in  a 
special  chapter  of  my  book. 

6905.  For  instance,  you  have  the  long,  thin,  lathy  man 
and  the  short,  stout,  sturdy  man  ? — Yes. 

6906.  Is  not  the  latter  type  more  efficient  for  practical 
work  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

6907.  Then  the  well-to-do  Bruntsfield  boy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Canongate  boy,  is  it  not  probably  the 
case  that  the  children  of  the  Bruntsfield  School  bulk 
heavier,  that  is,  that  they  are  fosier — softer  ? — One  might 
say  that  a  priori.  But  I  did  not  find  that  on  examination. 
I  thought  them  well  knit  and  well  put  together. 

6908.  {3Ir.  Legqe.)  I  think  you  indicated  your  opinion 
just  now  that  local  authorities  have,  in  your  opinion, 
suificent  power  to  deal  with  the  question  of  over-crowd- 
ing ? — I  think  so  on  the  whole.  Of  course  there  is  a 
branch  in  which  the  larger  local  authorities  are  moving 
which,  I  think,  is  a  sound  enough  direction,  that  is,  doing 
what  Glasgow  cUd  and  ticketing  a  certain  house  for  a 
given  cubic  space.  But  as  a  fact  the  powers  are  sufficient, 
I  think,  and  very  considerable. 

6909.  Could  you  state  whether  in  Scotch  law  they  can 
go  for  the  owner  direct  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

6910.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thin|  ? — 
Yes,  in  certain  classes  of  property  it  might  bean  improve- 
ment. 

6911.  To  bring  the  responsibility  to  bear  upon  the 
owner  ? — Yes.  And  a  great  difficulty  is  in  deaUng  with 
the  farmed-out  houses.  That  is  a  difficulty  and  the  law 
might  be  improved. 

6912.  Then  as  to  the  question  of  taxation  of  site  values  ? 
—I  do  not  think  I  have  expressed  any  opinion  upon  that. 

6913.  You  are  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  on 
that  as  a  policy,  are  you  ? — I  do  not  think,  although  it  is 
important,  that  it  has  the  importance  usually  assigned 
to  it.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  larger  places  it  would 
make  much  difference  to  the  housing.  One  reason  why 
local  authorities  have  supported  that  movement  is  because 
it  improves  the  range  of  the  subjects  for  taxation  and 
makes  the  raising  of  rates  an  easier  matter,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  a  major  factor ;  although  it  is  a  factor, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  major  factor  in  the  question. 

6914.  It  seems  the  general  opinion  in  this  country,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  that  all  those  matters  of  the 
health  of  the  community  are  best  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authority,  that  we  do  not  want  to  centralise  adminis- 
tration. If  the  authorities  know  that  the  conditions  in 
their  town  are  thoroughly  bad  they  will,  in  most  cases,  take 
action,  but  the  difficulty  is  for  them  to  realise  that  the 
condition  in  their  town  is  thoroughly  bad,  as  compared 
with  the  results  that  can  be  got  in  other  towns.  Can  you 
think  of  any  means  by  which  one  can  bring  to  the  know- 
ledge of  any  particular  locality  that  the  state  of  things  is 
worse  than  in  similar  localities  in  the  country  ? — Well,  it 
is  a  little  difficult  just  to  answer  that  question  directly. 
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But  at  the  present  moment  in  the  counties  of  Scotland 
the  appointment  of  medical  officers  and  sanitary 
inspectors  has  in  the  last  ten  years  resulted  in  an 
enormous  amomit  of  improvement  in  the  counties,  includ- 
ing the  farmhouses  and  villages,  and  colliery  villages  and 
so  on.  One  of  the  reasons  for  that  improvement  has  been 
that  the  Local  Govei'nment  Board  require  them  to  give  an 
annual  report,  where  before  no  such  report  existed. 
Within  the  last  few  years  all  local  authorities  have  to  give 
an  annual  report  of  all  work  done  during  the  year.  Those 
reports  are  scrutinised  in  detail  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  they  are  all  compared  among  one  another,  and 
correspondence  is  started  from  them  bringing  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  local  authority  anything  of  an  urgent  kind,  or 
anything  demanding  further  inquiry,  and  it  is  reported  on 
by  the  sanitary  authority.  The  result  is  that  a  very  great 
numbsr  of  points  are  brought  systematically  before  the 
attention  of  the  local  authorities.  The  development  of 
that  will  continue  steadily  to  go  on  as  the  administration 
of  the  Acts  grows  older.  A  great  many  of  the  things  now 
done  in  the  small  towns  in  Scotland  are  directly  the  result 
of  this  annual  report  by  the  sanitary  organisation.  I  am 
speaking  entirely  of  Scotland. 

6915.  We  have  had  brought  before  us  by  more  than  one 
Witness  a  suggestion  of  some  importance,  namely,  that 
there  should  be  a  central  Government  Bureau  of  statistics 
to  collect  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  all  classes 
of  the  population,  anthropometrical  figures  and  facts, 
utilising  perhaps  teachers,  certifying  surgeons,  the  Factory 
Department,  and  so  forth.  The  Central  Bureau  would 
co-ordinate  the  work,  would  publish  the  facts,  and  circu- 
late them.  Would  you  approve  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  quite  a  soimd  idea,  and  I  think  that  it  is  essential 
that  some  Central  Department  should  have  charge  of 
anthropometrical  statistics. 

6916.  You  think  that  there  is  gi-eat  importance  to  be 
attached  to  anthropometry  ? — In  anthropometry  I  should 
include  height,  weight,  and  girths  :  you  would  have  to 
specify  the  measurements. 

6917.  I  mean  superficial  measurements — no  lung  testing 
or  that  sort  of  thing,  which  requires  a  man  of  physiological 
and  medical  training  ? — At  the  present  moment  I  do  not 
consider  that  that  condition  of  things  is  of  much  adminis- 
trative value,  but  I  can  anticipate,  in  the  course  of  years, 
results  of  administrative  value  to  the  community,  and  it  is 
worth  serious  consideration. 

6018.  {Mr.  Strvihers.)  I  have  just  one  or  two  questions 
to  ask  about  your  report  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Physical  Training  in  Scotland.  That  report  has  excited 
much  interest  and  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  public 
speeches  and  discussions,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  some 
of  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  are  quite  justified.  On 
page  24  there  are  some  general  remarks.  These  remarks 
are  not  yours,  so  that  you  are  not  in  any  way  responsible 
for  what  is  said  there  ? — That  is  so.  I  have  no  responsi- 
bility. 

6919.  The  main  point  is  the  comparison  between 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  as  regards  health.  That  is  no 
part  of  the  scheme  of  your  report — the  direct  comparison  ? 
— Oh,  no. 

6920.  The  Commission's  Report  says  a  comparison  made 
between  the  two  towns  is  on  all  points  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Aberdeen  ? — Yes. 

6921.  But  that  would  of  course  depend  to  a  very  large 
extent -on  how  the  sample  of  children  was  taken  ? — Yes. 

6922.  Now  the  children  came  in  each  town  from  the 
bulk  of  the  population  ? — Yes. 

6923.  On  page  78  comparing  that  with  Dr.  Hay's  first 
table  on  page  102,  you  find  this  state  of  things  :  that  of 
the  samples  taken  in  Edinburgh  35' 32  per  cent.  Hved  in 
two-roomed  houses  ;  45  per  cent,  in  very  small,  i.e.,  in  one 
or  two-roomed  houses,  25  per  cent,  in  houses  of  more  than 
three  rooms.  The  corresponding  figures  for  Aberdeen  are 
30-5,  29-5,  and  40-1,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  sample  of 
children  goes  a  much  larger  proportion  live  in  one  or  two- 
roomed  houses  in  Edinburgh,  45  per  cent,  as  against  30 
per  cent.  Tliose  living  in  three-roomed  houses  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  ? — Yes. 

6924.  As  against  25  per  cent,  in  Edinburgh  in  houses  of 
more  than  three  rooms,  40-1  per  cent.  Aberdeen  ? — Yes. 

6925.  But  on  page  101  of  the  report  Dr.  Hay  compares 
the  sample  with  the  population  as  a  whole  ?— Yes. 


6926.  He  says  of   the  whole  population  of  Aberdc,  n  l)r 

39  per  cent,  are  in  houses  of  less  than  three  rooms.  30  pet  Jlacktruie. 

cent.,    which   corresponds    with    our    figure    in  both,   

in  houses  of  three  rooms,  and  31  per  cent,  in  houses  of 
more  than  three  rooms  ? — Yes. 

6926a.  That  is  to  say  that  the  sample  of  children 
examined  in  Aberdeen  was  distinctly  better  than 
the  population,  because  it  contained  a  smaller 
number  of  children  drawn  from  one  and  two-roomed 
houses,  and  a  greater  number  of  children  drawn  from 
houses  of  more  than  three  rooms,  of  the  corresponding 
population  ? — That  is  the  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn. 

6927.  And  that  the  Aberdeen  sample  was  on  the  whole 
too  good  a  sample  of  the  population  ? — I  think  one  is 
bound  to  take  that  view,  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  for 
another  reason.  In  Edinburgh  there  are  approxiniately 
30,000  School  Board  children.  In  Aberdeen  approxi-aiately 
there  are  25,000  School  Board  children.  Yet  the  dilforence 
in  population  is  as  two  to  one,  Edinburgh  being  rather 
more  than  twice  the  population  of  Aberdeen.  The  mean- 
ing of  that  is,  that  in  Aberdeen  there  is  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  School  Board  children  than  there  is  in  Edinburgh 
and  therefore  it  includes  a  bigger  lot  from  the  better  classes; 
a  larger  number  of  the  better  classes  would  be  drawn  from 
the  Aberdeen  School  Board  children  than  there  would  be 
in  Edinburgh. 

6928.  There  are  many  facts  that  all  tend  in  that  direc- 
tion, that  the  sample  taken  in  Aberdeen  is  a  better  sample 
of  the  population  of  Aberdeen  than  the  sample  taken  of 
Edinburgh  as  a  whole  ? — I  think  so.  One  has  to  remember 
that  in  Aberdeen  there  is  not  a  big  population  of  slum 
children. 

6929.  Would  not  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Aberdeen  live  in  three-roomed  houses  and  not  so  many  in 
houses  of  less  than  three  rooms  ? — There  would  be  a  greater 
proportion. 

6930.  Perhaps  you  could  get  the  figures  from  the  census 
tables  showing  the  distribution  of  the  population  of 
Edinburgh  according  to  size  of  house,  just  as  Dr.  Hay  has 
done  for  Aberdeen  ? — I  think  I  could  get  them. 

6931.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  sample  of 
children  taken  in  Edinburgh  corresponds  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  houses  with  the  population  on  the  whole  '!' 
— I  can  do  that. 

6932.  On  that  comparison  depends  really  whether  the 
two  sets  of  children  are  proper  samples  of  the  children  as  a 
whole  ? — Yes. 

6933.  In  the  case  of  Aberdeen  it  is  not  so,  and  the 
presumption  is  it  may  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh  ? 
— Yes.  I  tliink  one  would  have  to  say,  taking  both  towjis, 
that  you  cannot  properly  take  600  children  in  either  town 
as  enough  to  justify  propositions  appHcable  to  30,000.  It 
is  too  narrow  a  basis  for  a  statistical  argiiment.  But 
there  are  many  points  that  are  not  statistical. 

6934.  Then  in  the  report  it  says  (paragrajih  116,  page 
24)  :  "  The  ratio  of  health  in  both  cities  harmonises  with 
these  facts.  Thus  there  are  among  all  the  children  ex- 
amined in  Aberdeen  0-5  per  cent,  in  apparent  poor  health, 
while  in  Edinburgh  there  are  19-17  per  cent."  Does  not 
that  suggest  some  rather  different  standard.  Is  that  a 
wholly  objective  difference  ? — I  tliink  if  the  tables  are 
compared  minutely  it  will  probably  be  found  that  my 
standard  differs  to  a  great  extent  from  Dr.  Hay's  in  the 
matter  of  minor  diseases. 

6935.  Would  not  you  say  on  the  face  of  it,  considering 
the  class  of  facts  we  are  dealii^g  with,  which  is  very  mucli 
judging  of  appearance,  such  a  disproportion  as  O-t  as  against 
19-17  is  most  certainly  due  to  some  difference  of  standard, 
whatever  the  facts  may  be  '? — There  may  be  a  certain 
amount  of  difference.  It  is  a  difference  that  must  arise 
out  of  several  things.  It  is  either  a  different  kind  of 
population  that  we  are  handling  or  there  is  something 
which  is  not  easily  explainable  on  the  face  of  it. 

6936.  Then  the  next  paragraph  117  :  "  The  same  tale 
is  told  by  the  statistics  regarding  the  condition  of  nutrition 
of  the  children.  Aberdeen  shows  9  per  cent,  of  its  chikhen 
badly  nourished,  while  Edinburgh  shows  29-83  per  c«nt."  ? 
—Yes. 

6937.  Surely  that  is  not  correctly  ctated,  because  those 
figures  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh  refer  not  to  the  proportion 
of  children  badly  nourished  but  to  the  proportion  of  what 
are  called  "  thin,"  who  may  be  perfectly  well  nourished. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Now  look  at  tlie  figures — which  table  have  you  got  ? — 
Mackenzie.  Table  III  for  personal  appearance  and  cleanliness,  that  is 

 page  81  in  the  Edinburgh  report,  and  that  corref  ponds 

with  Table  III  of  Aberdeen,  page  104. 

6938.  Well  those  figures  are  taken  from  that  table,  are 
not  they  ? — I  think  so.  There  is  a  further  table  given 
by  Dr.  Hay  at  the  end  of  page  118  where  figures  are 
lurther  worked  out,  but  the  substantial  figures  are  the 
Table  III. 

6939.  The  figures  are  9  per  cent,  for  Aberdeen,  and 
29  per  cent,  for  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

69'1:0.  But  those  figures  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh  refer 
to  percentage  of  "  thin  "  children  and  not  to  those  badly 
nourished  ? — To  both,  quite  so. 

6941.  But  you  yourself  say  that  the  figures  cover  the 
unfed  and  thin  from  excessive  exercise  ? — Quite,  I 
found  it  necessary  in  going  through  that  to  say  that 
there  were  children  thiti,  not  badly  nourished.  But  I 
tried  to  check  that,  as  I  indicate  in  the  report  by  cor- 
relating the  healthy  appearance,  and  getting  the  percent- 
tages  of  those  that  lacked  health. 

6942.  You  think  that  those  figures  given  do  not 
represent  the  comparative  numbers  of  children  who  are 
badly  nourished  ?  — They  are  not  exhaustive. 

6943.  But  of  children  who  are  thin  ? — There  is  that 
element  of  the  well-nourished  thin  child  and  the  under- 
nourished thin  child.  But  that  is  to  be  made  out  by  other 
considerations  than  mere  figures.  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  healthy  thinness  amounts  to  much  of  a  percentage, 
especially  given  the  conditions  of  life. 

6944.  In  London  Street  it  did  make  a  considerable 
difference,  as  is  shown  by  the  fitness  for  exercises  ? — Yes, 
there  was  a  very  good  distinction  between  a  very  good 
and  bad  lot,  and  it  was  correlated  with  the  bad  houses. 

6945.  Does  not  it  come  to  this,  that  the  samples  from 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  did  not  justify  a  comparison 
between  the  two  towns  ? — I  accept  that.  I  do  not  think 
the  figures  are  sufficient. 

6946.  And  that  certain  tilings  like  the  thinness  of 
children  and  their  mental  alertness  and  complexion  are 
highly  subjective  matters  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  that  the  same  standard  applies  ? — Quite  so. 

6947.  And  anjr  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them 
might  be  fallacious  ? — Yes.  In  order  to  reduce  the  error 
1  personally  did  that  part  of  the  examination  for  all  the  600. 

6948.  Now,  to  a  very  important  point :  Do  you  think 
the  sample  of  children  taken  at  Edinburgh  really  repre- 
;sents  even  the  general  condition  of  health  in  Edinburgh  ? 
— That  again,  I  do  not  have  figures  for. 

6949.  But  on  the  face  of  it,  would  not  you  say  that  the 
schools  you  took  that  from  do  not  touch  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  of  Edinburgh  which  attends 
school,  such  as  Heriot's,  the  Merchant  Company,  and  the 
High  School,  and  so  on  ? — They  were  Edinburgh  School 
Board  children,  and  I  confined  myself  to  them. 

6950.  Look  at  page  86  for  a  moment.  There  is  a 
comparison  of  weight  and  height  of  the  four  schools 
you  examined  ? — Yes. 

6951.  At  diffetent  ages  from  six  to  fourteen.  How 
many  children  would  be  in  each  age  erroup  at  that  rate  ? — 
Twenty-five. 

6952.  Well  now  that  is  rather  a  small  number  to  com- 
pare the  height  or  weight  of  one  school  with  another,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  and  for  individual  ages  it  would  be  less  than 
twenty-five,  because  we  have  to  divide  600  children, 
150  out  of  each  school,  and  dividing  these  children  into 
groups  of  twenty-five,  it  would  leave  only  eight  or  nine 
children  of  each  individual  age. 

6953.  Supposing  I  went  domi  to  North  Canongate 
School  and  picked  out  eight  children  of  ten  years  of  age 
and  got  an  average  height,  and  you  came  to-morrow  and 
took  eight  children  of  ten  years  of  age  and  examined 
them,  might  not  those  figures  differ  ? — They  might  differ 
from  North  Oanongate  compared  with  any  other  school. 

6954.  I  am  speaking  of  abstract  statistics  now  ? — Yes. 

6955.  Take  eight  children  of  ten  years  of  age  at  a  time 
out  of  twelve  hundred  ? — You  could  not  have  average 
heights. 

6956.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  samples 
might  amount  to  a  couple  of  inches  perhaps  ? — Between 
two  groups  of  ten  at  that  age  ? 


6957.  Or  whatever  the  number  was.  You  take  eight  ? 
—Yes. 

6958.  If  you  examined  eight  children  of  ten  years  of 
age  to-day  and  I  examined  the  same  number  to-morrow, 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  difference  might  amount  to  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  inches  ? — That  is  possible,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  apply  an  abstract  argument  to  the 
concrete  case  of  Canongate  for  a  special  reason  ;  if  you 
compare  the  table  of  deviations  (Table  Va.,  84),  we  find 
that  while  there  was  an  occasional  tall  person  in  Canon- 
gate you  had  the  majority  undersized,  whilst  in  the 
others  you  will  find  an  occasional  undei-sized  one,  still 
you  have  a  bigger  proportion  the  other  way. 

6959.  But  still  I  want  to  be  quite  clear  about  this 
point,  that  the  difference  between  two  samples  of  eight 
drawn  from  the  same  school  might  be  as  great  as 
between  similar  samples  drawn  from  two  different  schools 
(if  both  were  large)  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  too  small  to  take  600. 

6960.  Apart  from  your  special  knowledge  of  Canongate 
the  comparison  between  the  children  of  different  ages  in 
the  two  schools  is  therefore  placed  on  a  different  footing  ? 
— Yes,  as  a  mere  matter  of  height  and  weight.  There 
were  other  facts  to  interpret  my  heights  and  weights  by. 
Of  course  I  qualify  that  point  in  the  report. 

6961.  You  are  going  into  a  further  examination  of 
North  Canongate  ? — I  have  not  begun  yet. 

6962.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  how  your 
figures  for  the  whole  school  correspond  with  the  samples  '! 
— That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  extending  the  examina- 
tion. 

6963.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  In  Scotland,  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying,  that  the  poor  law  and  the  public  health  authori- 
ties are  the  local  government  board.  There  is  no 
division  as  in  England,  between  the  public  health  and 
the  poor  law  ? — The  central  authority  is  the  local  govern- 
ment board  for  both,  but  the  local  authority  for  public 
health  is  entirely  different  from  the  poor  law  authority,  but 
in  the  central  authority  one  department  covers  both. 

6964.  Not  as  it  is  in  England  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
that  is. 

6965.  There  are  two  sections  ? — They  are  both  sections 
of  the  local  government  board. 

6966.  Quite  so,  but  the  two  organisations  are  superin- 
tended by  two  separate  authorities.  Do  you  know  that  ? — 
From  other  information  I  infer  it,  as  suggested,  but  it  is 
different  in  Scotland. 

6967.  My  reason  for  asking  that  question  was  this  : — 
You  said  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  county  medical 
officers  of  health  of  Scotland  presented  to  your  board  an 
annual  report,  which  report  was  of  great  value  as 
regards  the  improvement  in  public  health  ? — Yes. 

6988.  And  you  also  said  that  the  report  was  carefully 
considered  by  the  board  ? — Yes. 

6969.  Since  these  reports  emanate  from  medical  men,  are 
they  examined  by  medical  men  ? — I  examine  them  in 
the  first  instance  personally  myself,  and  when  anything 
special  arises  the  medical  member  of  the  Board,  Dr. 
Russell,  and  the  Board  as  a  whole  deals  with  them. 

6970.  Now  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  children. 
x\ccording  to  j'our  experience,  do  town-bred  children 
compare  well  or  ill  with  the  country-bred  children,  speali- 
ing  generally  ? — Given  the  corresponding  classes,  I  think, 
the  country-bred  children  have  the  advantage. 

6971-2.  Manifestly  1—1  think  so.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conditions  are  so  very  unlike  that  I  hesitated 
to  make  that  statement,  except  in  the  most  general  way, 
because  the  life  of  a  town,  and  the  life  of  a  town-dweller 
are  generally  so  exacting  that  the  country  child  has  no 
excuse  for  not  being  better.  The  town  child  of  equal 
strength  may  not  look  so  well  or  so  strong  a  child  as  the 
well  nourished  country  child,  because  the  town  life  in 
refei-ence  to  the  complex  environment  is  more  against  the 
to\vn  cliild,  but,  I  think,  on  the  question  of  nutrition  the 
advantage  is  with  the  country  child. 

6973.  Is  it  a  question  of  feeding  ?— I  think  so,  partly. 
The  country  child  has,  on  the  whole,  more  access,  in  a 
great  many  parts  of  the  coiuitry  certainly,  to  mill?,  and 
eggs,  and  cheese,  than  the  town  child. 

6974,  It  is  the  milk  which  constitutes  the  advantage. 
There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  milk  given  to  the 
country  child,  I  mean  cow's  milk,  not  condensed  milk  ? — 
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It  is  difficult  to  get  the  exact  truth,  it  varies  in  the  better 
class  artizans.  In  Leith,  as  medical  officer,  I  found  that 
was  so,  that  the  milk  counted  for  a  great  deal ;  the  mere 
fact  that  there  were  so  many  milk  shops  and  dairies  indi- 
cated that.  There  was  a  great  amount  of  milk  consumed, 
and  it  was  mainly  for  the  children  ;  but  in  the  very  low 
classes,  I  do  not  know  about  the  milk.  I  have  no  definite 
mformation  upon  it. 

6975.  We  have  had  it  stated  here  that  in  England,  at  any 
rate  amongst  the  poorer  class,  milk  enters  into  the  diet  of 
poor  children  to  a  very  small  extent  indeed  ? — I  think 
that  is  probable,  but  I  cannot  give  information  as  regards 
Scotland. 

6976.  You  say  that  in  the  country  districts  of  Scotland 
the  children  do  get  a  good  deal  of  milk  ? — -Yes,  on  the 
whole.  My  experience  is  mainly  from  the  Northern  High- 
land counties  and  Galloway.  In  Galloway,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  mi  Ik -producing  county,  the  two  counties  are  dairy 
—400  dairies  in  one,  and  300  to  the  other — and  70,000 
of  population.  The  complaint  sometimes  made  there 
among  the  cottar  population  is  that,  although  they  have 
their  creameries  near  to  them,  they  find  it  difficult  to  get 
good  milk.  But  this  was  not  widespread — they  get  a 
f  ir  supply  of  milk. 

6977.  Is  it  true  that  in  Scotland  children  are  sent  to 
school  half  starved  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  proportion 
is,  but  we  can  speak  of  the  Ganongate.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  children  there  are  certainly  half  starved. 
How  far  that  can  be  said  generally,  I  do  not  know. 

6978.  And  no  organisation  exists  in  Scotland  to  rectify 
that  ? — -There  are  spontaneous  charities,  of  course,  in 


Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere,  but  there  is  no  co-ordination  of 
charities. 

6979.  As  a  medical  man,  would  you  say  that  to  subject 
a  half-starved  child  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school 
would  be  the  height  of  cruelty  ? — Yes. 

6980.  Do  you  think  that  the  educational  result  of  such 
a  thing  would  be  very  poor  ? — I  agree  entirely. 

6981.  And  in  the  case  of  schools  for  girls  is  there  any 
provision  in  Scotland  for  teaching  young  girls  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age  cookery  or  the  ordinary  manage- 
ment of  a  house,  washing  and  mending  clothes,  and  so  on  ? 
— The  schools  certainly  do  a  considerable  amount  of  that. 
For  example,  this  Ganongate  school  and  the  o'.her  schools 
that  I  examined,  have  their  cookery  departments,  and  they 
were  attended  by  a  considerable  proportion  ;  and  that  was 
taken  as  part  of  the  routine  teaching  of  the  school. 

6982.  Then  the  cookery  classes  would  take  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  bookwork  of  a  school  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
they  were  dovetailed  into  the  time-table.  I  did  not  go 
into  that  at  all,  but  they  seemed  to  take  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  pupils. 

0983.  You  would  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  young  girls  approaching  womanhood  that  they  should 
be  taught  these  things  so  as  to  fit  them  for  t;ie  care  of 
any  children  that  they  might  have,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
their  husbands  ? — I  entirely  agree. 

6984.  It  would  be  very  necessary  that  that  should  be 
done,  even  at  the  expense  more  or  less  of  general  education? 
— I  agree  entirely.    I  think  that  it  is  of  more  social  value. 


SIi's.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


6985.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  state  the  experi- 
ence qualifying  you  to  give  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee ? — I  served  my  full  time  as  a  pupil  teacher  in  a 
large  village  school,  and  I  served  two  years  training  in 
a  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College  in  Aberdeen. 
I  was  assistant  in  a  country  public  school  for  three  years, 
and  I  was  visiting  mistress  in  North  Lodge  Industrial 
School,  Aberdeen,  for  two  years,  and  then  I  was  infants' 
mistress  in  one  of  the  large  board  schools  in  Aberdeen  for 
five  years. 

6986.  And  you  continued  your  interest  in  the  same  sub- 
jejis  during  your  married  life  ? — During  my  married  life  I 
have  been  keenly  interested  in  all  school  and  other 
social  questions.  I  am  now  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Industrial  Law  Committee  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  London  Industrial  Law  Committee  of  which 
Mrs.  Tennant  is  the  chairman,  and  I  am  corresponding 
honorary  secretary  for  the  Industrial  Section  of  the 
National  Union  of  Women  Workers,  wliich  is  a  social 
working  organisation,  and  member  of  Executive  of  Edin- 
burgh Social  L^nion. 

6987-8.  You  assisted  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  his  medical 
inspection  of  600  school  children  in  Edinburgh  in  1903  ? — 
I  went  with  him  to  all  the  schools  and  did  more  or  less 
the  organising  of  the  children  in  the  sections,  and  did 
all  the  writing,  and  examined  along  with  him  for  the  skin 
and  clothes  and  cleanliness  and  the  condition  oi  the  heads 
and  so  on  ;  and  we  together  saw  each  child  indi\ddually. 

6989.  Since  then  you  have  continued  similar  investi- 
gations ? — There  is,  I  consider,  a  very  important  investi- 
gation begun  now  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  result  of  this 
physical  training  report.  The  conditions  were  so  that 
there  is  no  use  talking  about  the  condition  of  the 
children  until  you  know  what  the  condition  of  their  home 
is,  and  a  very  influential  committee  has  been  instituted 
in  Edinburgh,  and  an  investigation  is  going  on  in  the 
actual  homes  of  the  children.  We  got  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  cliildren  in  the  North  Ganongate  School, 
and  had  those  divisions  sectioned  off  in  which  the  attend- 
ance officers  and  investigators  are  going  round  to  the 
home  of  every  child  who  is  in  school  attendance  now,  and 
taking  down  a  very  full  account  of  the  home. 

6990.  Do  the  parents  encourage  you  in  this  sort  of 
thing  ? — A  few  object.  The  better  parents  are  inchned 
to  resent,  and  the  others  are  more  or  less  wondering  what 
is  going  to  be  the  result.    But  we  get  a  good  deal  of 


information.  But  at  this  point,  I  do  not  know  that 
this  shoula  be  made  })nblic.  It  is  a  private  investigation. 
Their  feehng  is  that  if  legislation  is  to  take  place  upon 
anj'  educational  matter  just  now,  it  is  very  largely  working 
in  ignorance  of  whether  it  is  to  be  free  food  or  free  clothing. 

6991-2.  When  will  this  investigation  be  completed?  — 
In  some  months,  I  think. 

6993.  {Mr.   Stridhers.)  Who  have   organised   tlus  ?  

The  members  of  Committee  are  Miss  Ha,ldane,  Miss  Eloia 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Cowan  (lote  master  of  the  Merchant  Com- 
pany), Mr.  Hector  Munro  Ferguson,  Baillie  Gibson,  of  the 
ToATO  Council,  Colonel  iVIcHardy,  Dr.  Leslie  McKenzie, 
and  Sir  John  Batty  Tuke,  and  Mrs.  Kerr,  who  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Social  Union,  is  the  seoreta,ry. 
1  am  on  the  executive  of  the  Social  Union,  and  assist  "in 
scrutinising  the  schedules. 

6994.  You  are  making  an  examination  of  the  homes 
from  which  the  children  in  the  Ganongate  school  come  ? — 
Yes,  and  those  in  attendance  now. 

6995.  If  the  parents  refuse  to  admit  you  it  would  be 
rather  a  good  home  ?— I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
actual  refusal,  but  sometimes  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
get  information. 

6996.  You  wish  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  three  grades 
of  school  children,  such  as  children  in  the  public  school  in 
an  isolated  coimtry  district  ? — Yes. 

6997.  And  children  in  a  laige  board  school  in  Aberdeen  ? 
— Yes. 

6998.  And  children  in  a  city  industrial  school  ?— Yes. 

6999.  What  is  generally  the  difference  ?— That  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  in  these  three  conditions,  namelv, 
coimtry  pubhc  school  children,  oity  board  school  children, 
and  city  industrial  school  childien  varied,  to  a  large  degree, 
in  their  physical  development  there  is  no  doubt.  It  did 
not  need  height  and  weight  measurements  to  show  that. 
The  average  Standard  I.  country  child  in  physical  buijc 
is  more  like  the  Standard  II.  or  Standard  III.  town  school 
child.  Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
coimtry,  where  children  may  have  to  walk  two  or  three 
miles  to  and  from  school,  they  are  not  often  sent  very 
yovmg,  few  come  to  school  before  six  or  seven  years  of  age  ; 
but  whatever  the  cause,  my  impression  remains  that  the 
covmtry  school  showed  no  such  little  mites  as  the  city 
board  school. 
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MIXUrES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mrs.  7000.  On  tlie  whole  you  think  there  is  better  physique 

Mackenzie.  ™^       countrj^  school  ? — Bigger  bulk. 

7001-2.  But  not  so  alert  as  the  children  in  town  ? — Well, 
if  I  may  go  on  ;  I  say  this  impression  was  well  verified 
during  the  medical  inspection  of  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
schools.  My  husband  asked  that  the  nine-  to  ten  year 
old  girls  be  sent  to  him,  and  when  they  came  into  the  room 
I  said,  "  The  teacher  has  made  a  mistake  here  ;  she  has 
sent  the  infants,"  but  when  we  looked  at  their  sheets, 
they  were  right  enough — girls  between  nine  and  ten  years 
of  age.  That  was  my  impression.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  that  the  purely  country  bred  child  has  at  all 
ages  a  larger  total  physical  development  than  the  town 
bred  child. 

7003.  Now  to  come  back  to  that  point,  the  children  in 
the  town  schools,  though  smaller  in  bulk,  are  perhaps  more 
alert,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  and  smarter,  and  they  get 
more  readily  out  of  a  difficulty,  but  on  the  whole  my  feel- 
ing was  that  they  were  not  so  pliysically  strong  as  those 
children  in  the  country. 

7004.  But  still  for  the  ordinary  work  of  life  they  might 
be  as  efficient  ? — Yes,  they  might  be. 

7005.  Your  husband  spoke  of  the  bad  feeding  of  these 
Canonsate  children.  Is  that  committee  feeding  the 
destitute  children  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

7006.  It  is  now  in  operation  in  the  Canongate  at  present  ? 
— Yes.  I  made  inquiry.  In  the  Canongate  school  475 
children  are  fed  now  and  276  children  are  clothed  and 
some  have  shoes  given  to  them. 

7007.  That  has  been  going  on  for  twenty-five  years  ? — 
Yes. 

7008.  The  statement  in  the  report  is  that  it  has  been 
going  on  for  twenty -five  years  ? — Yes. 

7009.  And  I  gather  that  every  child  found  to  be  in 
need  of  food  or  clothes  has  his  case  inquired  into  by 
the  committee.  In  view  of  that,  how  is  it  that  so  many 
children  in  the  Canongate  are  still  unfed  ? — Well,  the 
headmaster  of  the  Milton  Street  school  said  that  he 
quite  thought  the  three  or  four  months  of  the  free  meals 
was  the  only  time  that  these  children  had  a  satisfying 
meal,  that  is  one  meal  a  day. 

7010.  Why  is  it  that  those  dinners  are  only  given  in 
the  winter  ? — Simply  from  the  tradition  that  it  is  during 
the  unemployed  time  of  the  year,  when  the  soup  kitchens 
begin. 

701 1 .  There  is  slightly  more  need  for  it  in  the  winter,  but 
a  meal  in  the  summer  is  just  as  important  as  in  the  winter  ? 
— In  the  homes,  it  may  be  easier  without  fire  and  without 
clothing  in  the  summer,  but  the  conditions  remain  from 
year  to  year  of  the  perfect  inadequacy  of  home  feeding 
and  home  conditions  generally. 

7012.  Does  this  committee  discover  all  the  children 
insufficiently  fed  ? — Not  all  the  children,  but  the  most 
of  the  perfectly  underfed  children  ;  because  it  is  largely 
through  the  attendance  officers  and  teachers  that  the 
free-dinner  tickets  are  given. 

7013.  With  only  a  little  extension  of  the  operations 
of  this  Society  no  children  would  go  to  school  unfed  ? — 
Yes,  they  would  get  food.  But  my  point  is  why  begin 
at  that  end  when  the  man  is  earning  from  25s.  to  40s. 
per  week  ? 

7014.  That  is  another  matter.  You  have  something 
to  say  al30ut  the  effect  of  organised  nurture,  that  is  made 
possible  in  an  industrial  school  ? — That  I  saw  from  what 
I  know  of  the  Girls'  Industrial  school  in  Aberdeen.  There 
the  children  are  taken  from  the  lowest  slums  and  the 
condition  of  the  homes  that  they  came  from  was  often 
extremely  bad,  and  in  a  very  short  time  with  regular 
reeding  and  cleaning  and  clothing  and  exercise  and  sleep, 
they  picked  up  wonderfully  in  their  condition. 

7015.  From  that  you  would  infer  that  these  underfed 
Canongate  children  if  properly  fed  might  recover  at  any 
time  you  got  hold  of  them  ? — I  am  convinced  that  if  all 
our  slum -born  infants  were  taken  out  into  the  country 
and  brought  up  there  in  a  rational  manner,  free  from  the 
o/ercrowding  in  dirty  dens,  free  from  the  neglect  and 
carelessness  of  mothers — who  from  Saturday  to  well-nigh 
Thursday  of  every  week  are  more  or  leas  drunk — the 
saving  of  infant  Ufe  would  be  great. 


7016.  Is  it  possible  to  take  all  these  Canongate  children? 
— Well,  all  the  evils  that  can  be  conjured  up  against  the 
boarded-out  system  of  bringing  up  children,  or  against 
State  or  Parish  homes  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
criminal  method  of  letting  infants  die  in  what  is  called 
"  home  "  in  the  slums  I  have  visited.  I  became  more 
and  more  convinced  of  what  could  be  done  for  the  very 
poorest  and  most  mismanaged  and  most  helpless  children 
by  cleaning,  feeding,  warming  and  sleep,  from  what  I  saw 
in  North  Lodge  Industrial  school.  These  poor  httle 
wretched  neglected  children  were  sent  in  and  after  even 
a  few  weeks  of  the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  bathing, 
feeding,  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  sleep,  they  picked  up 
in  a  wonderful  way  and  begim  to  put  on  flesh  and  grow 
frolicsome  and  could  laugh.  I  remember  of  a  very 
young  child  being  sent  in,  and  so  terrible  was  its  state 
of  dirt  and  vermin  that  it  had  to  be  kept  apart  from  the 
others  for  a  week  or  two  until  its  body  and  head  were 
cleaned.  During  the  process  it  practically  slept  the 
whole  time  ;  it  became  very  sick,  its  whole  body  came 
out  in  boils,  but  it  rapidly  recovered  and  grew  and 
put  on  flesh  and  became  one  of  the  nicest  and  brightest 
of  the  infant  room. 

7017.  It  comes  to  this,  that  if  you  could  put  all  the 
children  of  Canongate  under  industrial  school  conditions 
we  might  look  for  a  considerable  improvement  ?— I  have 
said  so.  My  point  is  that  if  the  same  could  be  done  for 
the  masses  of  underfed,  illclad,  badly  washed,  and  sleepless 
children  of  our  overcrowded  city  slums  we  have  made  a 
great  step  towards  the  prevention  of  deterioration  in  the 
individual — and  that  being  so,  deterioration  of  the  race 
becomes  a  very  secondary  question. 

7018.  What  you  have  said  covers  the  supplementary 
part  of  your  memorandum  as  to  housing  and  training. 
But  you  have  something  to  say  about  the  physical  train- 
ing. What  is  said  in  the  report  ? — Well,  it  was  well  seen 
in  the  ^'orth  Lodge  Industrial  School  what  was  the 
effect  of  physical  training  there  along  with  the  regular 
routine  sufficient  food  and  nourishment ;  there  the 
condition  of  the  girls  was  very  markedly  improved  after 
the  physical  training  was  established,  and  they  became  so 
expert  that  they  took  the  Challenge  Shield  until  they  had 
to  be  disqualified,  that  is  they  were  not  allowed  to  compete 
with  the  board  school  children. 

7019.  In  your  opinion,  given  sufficient  nourishment 
the  children  benefit  by  a  good  deal  of  exercise  and  even 
almost  violent  exercise  ? — Not  violent. 

7020.  Did  not  they  have  violent  exercise  if  they  went 
in  for  the  Challenge  S'aeld  ? — I  would  not  say  "  violent." 

7021 .  Did  not  they  use  parallel  bars  ? — No  ;  dumb  bells, 
bar  bells,  Indian  clubs,  and  rings,  but  not  parallel  bars. 

7022.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  physical  drill 
in  the  Canongate  schools  ? — Just  seeing  what  was  done. 

7023.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  about  it  ? — It  seemed 
very  cruel  to  let  the  little  things  go  on  with  physical 
exercises  when  one  knew  they  were  not  sufficiently  fed. 

7024.  Did  the  children  seem  to  think  that  it  was  cruel  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

7025.  Because  I  find  in  the  report  that  the  children  of 
the  North  Canongate  School  when  they  were  let  out  into 
the  playground  they  were  bright  and  Uvely  and  rushing 
about,  and  there  were  no  symptoms  of  being  played  out 
by  the  exercise.  Then  there  is  another  point,  the  time 
appropriated  for  exercise  in  all  these  schools  did  not  come 
to  more  than  half  an  hour  a  week,  and  the  excess  of  exer- 
cise is  purely  voluntary  when  they  had  cricket  and  football 
outside  the  school — one  cannot  prevent  that  ? — -No. 

7026.  Half  an  hour  such  as  they  get  in  the  Edinburgh 
schools  could  do  harm  to  no  one  but  exceptional  children  ? 
— Only  to  exceptional  children.  But  there  is  no  con- 
sideration of  exceptional  children  in  a  section.  There  is 
no  classification  for  drill. 

7027.  Do  not  the  teachers  take  those  out  ? — There  is 
very  little  of  that ;  just  a  class  being  out  at  a  time. 

7028.  If  we  had  medical  inspection  that  would  be 
remedied  ? — Yes. 

7029.  You  have  possibly  remedies  as  to  improved 
classification,  what  does  that  mean  ? — Well,  I  think  that 
the  physical  condition  of  children  presented  for  school 
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life  can  ba  ascertained  only  of  course  by  medical  in- 
spection, and  when  the  inspection  reveals  specially 
bad  cases  these  might  be  handed  to  Boards  or  Charity 
Organisation  for  special  inquiry  into  possible  causes  for 
such  a  condition.  That  would  be  organising  on  a  larger 
scale  what  the  limited  Social  Investigation  going  on  in 
Edinburgh  is  now  doing,  and  then  to  get  at  the  facts  of 
the  home  life.  Someone  might  be  authorised  by  the 
educational  authorities  to  inquire  into  the  economic 
conditions  of  parents  on  a  large  scale,  and  on  lines  similar 
to  the  small  one  now  in  operation  in  Edinburgh.  If  it 
can  be  ascertained  that  a  parent  is  making  20s.,  or  25s., 
or  40s.  a  week  there  is  no  reason  for  his  sending  his 
children  to  school  underfed,  and  the  local  rates  paying 
for  them. 

7030.  But  the  child  must  be  fed  ?— The  child  must  be 
fed. 

7031.  Wlio  is  going  to  feed  it  ? — My  point  is  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  wages  of  parents. 

7032.  (Chairman.)  To  recover  from  the  parents  ? — 
Yes. 

7033.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  You  must  feed  the  child  in 
the  first  place  though  ? — I  agree.  But  recovery  of  the 
money  ought  not  to  be  impossible.  We  find  that  the 
parents  are  earning  something  from  25s.  to  45s.  per 
week,  and  they  have  only  a  table  or  chair  in  the  house, 
and  the  children  are  without  any  food. 

7034.  What  is  your  general  impression  about  the 
children  ?  Do  the  children  come  to  the  school  badly  fed 
because  the  parents  cannot  buy  food,  or  is  it  because 
of  the  waste  ? — It  is  partly  both.  There  is  not  food  to 
give  them  sometimes.  If  there  is  any  money  the  women 
are  not  sober  or  capable  of  cooking  anything.  There  is 
no  condition  for  ordinary  cleaning,  and  the  children 
are  turned  out  dirty.  And  even  those  are  an  improvement 
upon  what  is  left  at  home.  I  went  round  with  the  at- 
tendance officer  one  day,  looking  after  the  ordinary 
absentee  children,  and  the  children  left  at  home,  those  of 
them  under  age  for  school,  were  in  a  worse  condition  than 
the  ones  sent  out. 

7035.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  inhumanity  typical  of  the 
Edinburgh  parent  ? — I  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  the  case 
with  the  parents  of  those  nortli  Canongate  children. 

7038.  (Mr.  Strutheris.)  Those  were  parents  that  might 
provide  food  ? — Yes.  Whatever  the  method  is  of  spend- 
ing the  money,  they  do  not  spend  it  on  the  children's 
clothes  or  food,  they  do  not  spend  it  on  housing — they 
rent  one  or  two  rooms — and  76  per  cent,  of  the  Canongate 
people  live  in  one  or  two  rooms — and  pay  perhaps  2s.  6d. 
or  2s.  9d.  for  one  room,  4s.  6d,  for  two  rooms,  even  some 
of  them  live  in  furnished  houses,  and  in  those  cases  thsy 
sometimes  pay  7s.  7d.  per  week. 

7037-  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  state  of  these 
homes,  is  it  due  to  overcrowding ;  are  these  one-roomed 
and  two-roomed  tenements  overcrowded  ? — They  have 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  children  sometimes  besides  the 
father  and  mother, 

7038.  Has  the  City  Council  of  Edinburgh  taken  no 
action  with  regard  to  the  diminution  of  these  evils  ? — 
Individual  cases  do  not  come  within  their  purview  until 
some  one  complains. 

7039.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  not  informed  of  the 
facts'  ? — No,  they  may  not  be. 

7040.  Do  not  they  take  any  steps  to  inform  .them- 
selves of  such  abuses  ? — I  do  not  know. 

7041.  Supposing  on  the  1st  May  next  the  City  Cormcil 
of  Edinburgh  were  to  notify  that  from  that  date  a  one- 
roomed  tenement  was  to  contain  no  more  than  two  in- 
habitants, and  two-roomed  tenements  no  more  than  four 
inhabitants,  and  if  they  were  it  would  be  deemed  a  nuis- 
ance and  treated  as  such  ? — The  people  would  be  turned 
on  the  streets. 

7042.  What  would  happen  ? — I  could  not  say. 

7043.  Would  there  be  any  means  of  dealing  with  such 
a  situation ;  are  there  any  areas  that  have  not  been 
developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  ? — These 
people  will  not  leave  the  Canongate. 

7044.  If  the  Town  Council  took  that  action  they  would 
be  obliged  to  go  ? — Probably. 


7045.  They  would  have  no  choice  ? — No,  but  first  the  Mrs. 
houses  would  have  to  become  condemned  dwellings.  Mackenzie, 

7046.  The  local  authority  has  the  power  of  treating 
such  overcrowding  as  is  dangerous  to  health  as  a  nuisance  ? 
—Yes. 

7047.  In  the  last  re'<ort  if  houses  were  closed  which 
were  inhabited  under  such  conditions  the  people  would 
have  to  go  ? — Yes. 

7048.  I  presume  in  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh  there 
are  houses  springing  up  where  they  could  be  provided  for, 
or  where  they  could  in  a  short  time  find  abodes  ? — That 
raises  the  question  of  turning  them  out  into  the  street 
first,  because  these  people  who  have  been  born  in  this 
place  will  not  go  away. 

7049.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  them  away  ? — 
Probably.- 

7050.  Would  not  you    say  certainly  ? — Certainly  if 
they  could  be. 

7051.  The  machinery  is  at  hand  ? — Yes. 

7052.  And  they  would  have  to  take  the  consequences  ? 
—Yes. 

7053.  They  are  certainly  in  the  wrong  place  where 
they  are,  and  it  would  not  matter  where  they  went  ? — No« 

7054.  (Mr.  Legge.)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  Day  Industrial  School  as  well 
as  with  the  ordinary  Industrial  School  ? — Yes,  there  is  one 
on  Castle  HiU. 

7055.  There,  as  at  North  Lodge  School,  of  which  you 
have  had  actual  experience,  you  are  aware  that  one 
essential  feature  of  the  curriculum  is  that  the  children  are 
only  occupied  at  book-work,  paper-work,  and  slate-work 
for  three  hours  in  the  day  ? — Yes. 

7056.  And  a  shorter  period  than  in  the  ordinary  Day 
School  ?— Yes. 

7057.  The  other  hours  being  taken  up  with  industrial 
training  :  do  you  think  that  is  an  advantage  ? — It  is  an 
advantage,  but  it  depends  on  what  the  children  have  to  be 
at.  I  think  for  that  class  of  children  it  is  a  distinct  advan- 
tage that  the  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  should  be 
fairly  well  done,  and  that  there  is  some  industrial  training 
afterwards.  It  looks  as  if  that  is  the  real  point,  where 
the  working  woman's  condition  breaks  down,  that  they 
have  no  home  training  ;  their  time  is  spent  in  doing 
education  which  is  not  suitable  to  them. 

7058.  Your  experience  is  mainly  with  girls  ? — Yes. 

7059.  You  are  clear  that  for  girls  of  the  working  classes 
that  sort  of  curriculum  would  be  the  sort  of  thing  re- 
quired ? — Yes. 

7060.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  curriculum  of  the 
ordinary  day  school  should  not  be  amended  in  certain 
districts  in  that  regard  ? — No,  I  thought  that  more  of  the 
industrial  work  might  be  done  in  these  purely  industrial 
schools  for  girls — that  is,  more  like  domestic  economy 
and  house  training  and  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  that 
kind  of  thing  in  schools. 

7061.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  approve  a  system  under 
which  girls  attending  an  ordinary  day  school  were  after 
a  certain  age,  say  thirteen,  allowed  to  attend  school  only 
half  time  and  be  licensed  out  by  the  school  authorities  to 
help  their  mothers  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  the  condition 
of  the  licence  being  that  the  home  was  decently  kept  ? — 
Something  like  that  might  be  done  if  their  mothers  were 
any  good  in  their  training,  which  I  doubt. 

7062.  But  what  a  hopeless  position  we  are  in  if  we  are 
positively  encouraging  the  keeping  of  children  in  an 
ordinary  day  school,  because  it  is  better  for  them  to  be 
kept  out  of  their  homes.  Did  you  notice,  with  regard  to 
the  industrial  children  of  whom  you  had  experience,  that 
they  were  mentally  behind  the  ordinary  outside  children 
after  a  few  months  ? — Yes.  Their  purely  book  knowledge 
is  distinctly  below  the  ordinary  Board  School  children. 

7063.  They  are  a  bit  more  thick  ? — Altogether.  I  con- 
sidered their  purely  book  acquirements  were  very  much 
behind  the  child  of  the  same  age  in  a  Board  School,  but 
their  hand  capacity,  like  sewing,  knitting,  and  hand  work, 
were  distinctly  in  advance.  The  sewing  and  knitting 
in  that  special  industrial  school  was  particularly  good. 
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Mrs.  7064.  Did  you  find  that  when  they  once  made  a  start 

Mackenzie.    '^^  bookwork  their  progress  was  slower  than  that  of  an 

 ordinary  child  ? — I  think  so.    The  results  seem  to  me  to 

be  so.  It  appeared  that  they  were  only  doing  three  things, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  some  little  geography, 
and  with  this  limited  curriculum  their  progress  was  less 
than  at  a  Board  School  where  there  was  a  greater  number 
of  subjects  tackled. 

7065.  Do  you  think  their  progress  was  slow  because  the 
nours  they  gave  to  them  w  re  shorter  ? — No,  I  think  there 
were  many  causes,  probably  they  were  late  in  starting, 
and  their  reading,  and  school  work  was  altogether  deficient. 

7066.  Having  had  actual  experience  of  elementary 
schools,  you  will  probably  agree  that  there  is  all  the 


difference  in  the  world  between  the  child  who  has,  and  who 
has  not  been  through  a  well-organised  infant  department  ? 
—Yes. 

7067.  None  of  the  North  Lodge  children  have  ever  been 
through  an  infant  department  ? — No,  until  they  come 
into  the  infant  department  of  that  school. 

7068.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  I  think  I  understood  you  just  now 
to  say  that  the  drink  question  was  really  at  the  bottom 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  misery,  especially  as  regards 
the  neglect  of  children  ? — I  think  that  if  the  drink  ques- 
tion were  removed,  three-fourths  of  the  difficulty  and  the 
poverty  and  degradation  altogether,  would  go  along  with 
it.    T  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that. 


Mr.  W.  H.  DoLAMORE,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.I 

Mr.  7069.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 

Dolamore.     British  Dantal  Association  ? — Yes. 

7070.  And  you  come  here  on  their  behalf  to  give  repre- 
sentative evidence  ? — Yes. 

7071.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
condition  of  the  teeth  is  worse  now  than  formerly  ? — 
Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  actual  proof. 

7072.  Give  us  what  proof  there  is. — If  we  are  to  make 
any  comparison  it  must  he  a  comparison  between  the 
condition  of  teeth  at  periods  separated  by  wide  intervals 
of  time.  If  we  go  back  to  quite  ancient  times  we  find, 
undoubted)  V,  that  the  teeth  were  very  much  better  than 
they  are  to-day.  Thus,  in  ancient  British  skulls,  not 
only  is  the  arrangement  good,  the  jaws  well  developed, 
and  the  teeth  placed  in  a  normal  arch,  but  caries,  if 
present,  is  of  slight  extent,  indeed,  mere  specs.  Some 
statements  as  regards  the  presence  of  caries  in  the  teeth 
of  old  skulls  are  open  to  misconception,  because  no  note 
is  made  of  the  extent  of  the  caries  nor  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  teeth.  It  is  not  fair,  when  a  mere 
trace  of  caries  exists  and  the  teeth  are  normally  arranged, 
to  speak  of  carious  teeth  being  found  in  these  very  old 
skulls  without  specifying  its  limited  extent.  Caries  of 
some  extent  may  be  found  in  the  teeth  of  highly  civilised 
ancient  races,  as  the  Romans,  but  these  are  not  primitive 
types,  rather,  very  highly  civilised  persons  paying,  per- 
haps, more  attention  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  than 
even  we  do  to-day. 

7073.  You  think  that  bad  teeth  are  really  a  condition  of 
hig'i  civilisation  ?— Probably,  we  had  better  say,  of  feeding. 

7074.  Of  the  feeding  which  accompanies  high  civilisa- 
tion ? — Yes.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  skulls  of  any 
intermediate  period,  and  the  only  ones  with  which  we 
were  acquainted  were  those  which  are  in  the  museum  of 
University  College,  London,  which  were  taken  from  a 
plague  pit.  The  teeth  are  distinctly  worse  in  arrangement 
and  in  the  extent  of  the  caries  than  was  the  case  in  the 
ancient  British  skulls ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
rather  better  than  what  we  look  upon  as  the  condition  of 
to-day. 

7075.  Did  a  comparison  between  these  skulls  at  different 
periods  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  the  character  of  the 
jaw  is  undergoing  a  change  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  The  jaws 
were  not  as  perfect  as  those  of  the  ancient  British. 

7076.  Do  you  agree  that  a  progressive  contraction  of  the 
jaw  is  going  on  ? — -If  you  mean  an  inherited  tendency  it  is 
very  difficult  to  be  specific  on  the  point. 

7077.  Professor  Cunningham,  whose  name  probably  you 
know  as  one  of  the  leading  anatomists,  who  was  formerly 
in  Dublin,  and  is  now  in  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  gave  evidence  here,  and  he  said, 
"  It  would  likewise  appear  that  in  the  white  races  of 
Europe  the  jaws  are  undergoing  a  slow  process  of  shorten- 
ing. The  stunted  character  of  the  wisdom  or  backmost 
teeth,  the  small  amount  of  space  allotted  to  them,  their 
variabihty,  their  late  appearance,  and  indeed  their  frequent 
failure  to  appear  at  all,  would  bespeak  this  change  in  the 
jaws.  Through  this  jaw  shortening  the  teeth  are  reduced 
in  size,  more  crowded  together,  and  therefore  more  hable  to 
disease.  Indirectl3'  this  may  tend  to  favour  the  early  de- 
generation of  the  teeth,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of 
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the  present  age,  but  I  take  it  that  the  real  cause  of  this 
degeneration  is  the  striking  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  food."  Would  you  sutscribe  to 
that  ? — Yes,  except  this ;  it  may  well  be  that  if  a, 
number  of  children  were  taken  quite  earh-  and  fed 
2)roperly  on  coarse  food,  reproducing  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  a  less  civilised  state,  it  is  quite  possible  those  javvS 
might  grow. 

7078.  In  the  course  of  generations  ? — Even  in  the 
individual.  The  jaw  is  undoubtedly  akin  to  a  muscular 
process,  and  the  more  you  use  it  the  more  it  will  grow, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  in  that  connection  that  I  do  not 
think  the  first  molar  is  generally  smaller  now  than 
in  an  ancient  British  skull,  yet  the  wisdom  tooth  is,  and 
the  wisdom  tooth,  as  one  has  to  remember,  is  not  budded 
oft"  until  about  the  third  year  of  extra-uterine  life,  there- 
fore it  is  in  a  plastic  condition,  and  if  the  jaw  grows, 
one  could  assume  that  the  wisdom  tooth  would  grow, 
having  room  to  develope.  That  is  if  you  could  feed  the 
child  so  that  the  jaw  would  grow,  we  can  assume  the 
wisdom  tooth  would  develop  properly.  One  cannot,  of 
course,  speak  dogmatically  ;  you  cannot  rule  out  that 
there  is  an  inherited  influence — there  probably  is — 
but  it  is  quite  conceivable  it  might  be  ameliorated. 

7079.  To  state  the  causes  in  general  terms,  why  do  you 
consider  that  the  condition  of  the  teeth  is  worse.  Is  it 
solely  due  to  dietary  ? — No,  not  wholly.  Undoubtedly, 
many  sickly  children  survive  who  in  previous  times  would 
have  died,  and  there  is  also  the  effect  of  improper 
feeding  quite  in  early  infancy,  so  that  though  the  teeth 
may  start  to  be  properly  formed,  yet  they  do  not  succeed 
in  getting  properly  calcified  ;  in  other  words,  when  they 
are  cut  they  are  imperfect,  having  pits  and  fissures  on 
their  grinding  surfaces,  and  if  they  are  imperfect  when 
they  are  cut  they  never  recover. 

7080.  And  therefore  they  are  much  more  prone  to 
caries  ? — They  are  much  more  prone  to  caries.  If  you 
take  a  primitive  condition  of  society,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  most  sickly  children  would  die  off.  For  instance,  take 
as  an  extreme  instance,  the  children  that  Darwin  met 
with  in  Patagonia,  where  he  noted  that  the  newly  born 
child  was  carried  about  naked  by  its  mother  and  the  rain 
froze  on  it  as  it  fell,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  every 
sickly  child  would  be  killed  off  and,  therefore,  only  those 
vigorous  would  survive. 

7081.  I  suppose  that  dirt,  which  you  note  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  caries,  was  as  common  years  ago  as  it  is  now; 
people  did  not  clean  their  teeth  more  ? — They  cleaned 
them  naturally. 

7082.  By  the  character  of  the  food  ? — By  the  character 
of  the  food.  I  remember  a  northern  farmer  who,  when 
he  was  told  that  he  should  get  a  tooth-brush  for  his  boy, 
retorted  that  he  had  never  used  a  tooth-brush  himself, 
he  always  cleaned  his  teeth  on  a  pound  of  steak,  and  that 
is  true.  If  you  get  a  perfect  set  of  teeth,  perfectly  arranged 
and  perfectly  formed  from  the  begirming  and  eat  hard 
food,  then  mechanical  aids  to  cleanliness  are  scarcely 
necessary. 

7083.  But  such  perfect  dentition  is  rare,  and  was  so 
at  any  period  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  If  you  take  those 
early  British  skulls,  I  think  they  were  mostly  perfect. 

7084.  If  you  go  back  to  that  time,  but  I  am  speaking 
of  the  last  100  years  ?— I  do  not  think  we  can  prove  it  is 
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worse  than  it  was  a  100  years  ago,  but  that  is  a  flea-bite 
in  the  space  of  time. 

7085.  Touching  the  question  of  degeneration  or  phy- 
sical debility  which  we  have  to  deal  with,  it  is  a  matter 
rather  of  comparison  between  now  and  the  last  50  or 
100  years  ? — I  should  say  undoubtedly  in  the  last  100 
years  the  conditions  under  which  many  town  children 
are  brought  up  has  very  materially  deteriorated,  and, 
therefore,  a  (rriori  the  children  are  brought  up  in  the  less 
proper  way  and  they  will  have  less  proper  teeth.  The 
general  tissues  of  the  body  may  recover,  so  that  the 
average  life  may  be  better  than  it  was  100  years  ago, 
but  that  does  not  affect  the  teeth . 

7086.  We  have  been  told  that  the  teeth  in  young  chil- 
dren in  Lancashire  is  perhaps  worse  than  it  is  in  any 
other  part  of  Great  Britain.  I  think  it  is  noted  in  the 
Inspector  General  of  Recruiting's  Returns  that  there 
are  many  more  recruits  turned  back  there  for  want  of 
good  dentition,  should  you  say  that  that  would  be  in  any 
degree  the  result  of  the  chemical  constituents  in  the  air, 
owing  to  the  noxious  vapours  discharged  into  it  ? — I 
should  doubt  it. 

7087.  That  has  been  suggested.  You  do  not  think 
there  is  much  in  that  ? — I  should  doubt  it.  Possibly  it 
is  due  to  occupation,  and  it  is  also  said  that  some  water  in 
Lancashire  is  very  soft,  in  which  case,  in  all  probability, 
the  teeth  would  not  receive  their  proper  share  of  lime 
salts. 

7088.  We  have  been  told  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  caries 
is  iust  as  often  found  in  teeth  with  their  proper  elements 
of  lime,  as  in  teeth  which  are  defective  in  lime  ? — Yes  ? 

7089-90.  You  could  not  say  it  is  the  case,  that  a  decayed 
tooth  has  necessarily  less  lime  in  it  than  a  sound  one  ? — 
.'Vn  elaborate  series  of  chemical  investigations  were  under- 
taken by  Black,  and  he  showed  that  as  far  as  analyses 
went  therf  was  not  much  difference  between  what  we 
call  a  soft  tooth  and  what  we  call  a  hard  tooth.  His 
investigations  only  concerned  the  dentine,  they  did 
not  concern  the  enamel.  And  then  again  this  union 
of  lime  salts  with  an  albuminous  body  is  a  very 
intricate  one,  which  I  do  not  think  is  fully  explained  ;  it 
may  be  that  you  have  a  proper  proportion  of  chemical  con- 
stituents without  being  in  the  proper  form.  Because  we,  as 
dentists,  have  no  doubt — I  am  myself  convinced  —that  with 
regard  to  one  tooth  we  say  it  is  a  hard  tooth,  and  very  un- 
likely to  decay,  and  we  see  that  it  does  not,  and,  with 
regard  to  the  next  one,  we  see  it  is  a  soft  tooth  and  it  does 
decay,  and  when  it  does  it  decays  rapidly.  So  that 
although  Black's  experiments  were  exact,  as  far  as  they 
went,  they  are  not  satisfying  to  us. 

7091.  They  are  not  applicable  to  the  problem  you  have 
to  solve  ? — They  do  not  convince  us  that  they  express 
th-^  whole  truth. 

7092.  That  is  the  case  with  so  many  scientific  processes 
when  tried  by  the  test  of  facts.  Then  we  have  seen  and 
heard  a  good  deal  attributed  to  what  has  been  termed 
saccharomania,  or  debauch  of  sweet  stuffs.  Do  you  think 
the  tendency  among  children  of  the  lower  classes  to  spend 
whatever  pennies  they  get  in  sweets  has  much  to  saj'  to  it  ? 
— I  think  it  may.  Undoubtedly  this  fact  has  been 
noticed,  that  when  children  go  for  a  long  period  to  schools 
where  sweets  are  forbidden  teeth  do  not  decay  as  much 
as  whpn  they  stay  at  home  and  sweets  are  allowed. 

7093.  That  is  rather  in  the  upper  class  ?— Yes.  It 
would  apply  to  the  lower  class  too,  but,  of  course,  it  is 
rather  a  minor  agency ;  it  is  not  the  fact  of  spending 
a  short  time  a  day  eating  as  much  sweets  as  can  be  con- 
sumed ;  it  is  the  fact  of  continually  having  a  sweet  in  the 
mouth  that  does  the  harm. 

7094.  Assuming  the  evil  to  be  considerable  and  ex- 
tensive, and  due  to  the  causes  which  you  indicate,  have 
you  considered  the  remedies  to  be  adopted  ? — Really, 
the  remedy  consists  in  appointing  dentists. 

7095.  k  supervision  by  a  qualified  dentist  of  the  children 
in  school  ? — The  point  is  this.  I  tried  to  point  out  that 
a  tooth  once  formed  will  not  alter  of  its  own  accord.  If 
you  have  a  little  hole  that  hole  will  grow  big  as  certain  as 
fate.  If  you  can  fill  it  there  is  an  end  of  it ;  and  as  long 
as  the  filling  lasts,  which,  if  properly  done  it  should,  that 
tooth  does  not  decay  at  that  particular  spot ;  another 


point  is  that  if,  as  we  admit,  the  luajority  of  children  have 
crowded  mouths,  and  if  you  can  relieve  that  crowding, 
reproducing  as  far  as  possible  the  perfect  arrangement 
which  we  have  in  ancient  times,  then  again  there  will  be 
little  or  no  decay.  A  tooth,  for  instance,  out  of  its  scries 
is  not  cleaned  even  with  mechanical  aids,  as  a  brush,  un- 
less you  are  careful. 

7096.  There  should  be  judicious  removal  early  in  life  ? 
— -Yes,  judicious  removals,  and  regulation  of  misplaced 
tseth,  and  then  attention  to  children  at  scliool  is  a  benefit 
to  them  not  only  at  the  time,  but  throughout  their  life. 
You  may,  by  judicious  treatment,  give  children  a  set  of 
teeth  which  will  last. 

7097.  You  think  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve 
the  problem  of  dentition  for  a  whole  lifetime  may  be  satis- 
factorily solved  ? — I  do  not  mean  they  will  not  decay,  but 
you  start  the  teeth  fairly.  I  should  have  pointed  out  as 
regards  the  causes  that  much  is  put  down  to  the 
condition  of  bread. 

7098.  When  you  say  you  would  encourage  the  use  of 
harder  food  stuffs  do  you  mean  whole-meal  bread  ? — It 
means  hard-baked  bread.  Of  course,  in  a  primitive  con- 
dition the  child  has  tough  meat  and  so  on  ;  that  is  cleansing, 
but,  nowadays,  it  is  presumed  that  the  child  shall  have  all 
its  food  mashed  ;  it  is  fed  on  pulps,  and  it  is  not  allowed 
to  use  its  teeth  even  if  it  would.  It  is  alleged  that  flour 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  use  of  rollers  produces 
far  more  acid  in  the  mouth  than  does  stone  ground 
flour. 

7099.  Would  you  subject  every  child  when  it  goes  to 
school  to  examination  by  a  dentist,  or  would  you  give 
teachers  certain  general  indications  as  to  the  cases  to  refer 
to  a  dentist  ? — No,  every  child  must  be  seen  by  a  dentist ; 
the  opinion  of  others  is  of  doubtful  value.  That  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  the  recruiting  statistics  vary  from 
year  to  year  ;  they  depend  on  the  individual  who  investi- 
gates. 

7100.  Have  you  considered  what  additional  expense 
would  be  thrown  upon  school  authorities  by  a  general 
adoption  of  this  scheme  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very 
large,  comparatively  speaking — not  as  large,  for  instance, 
as  teaching  the  piano  and  so  on,  or  many  extras.  The 
cliild  would  be  much  better  with  a  good  set  of  teeth  than 
with  many  so-called  extra  accomplishments. 

7101.  No  doubt,  there  might  be  a  rea'ljustment  of  the 
expenditure  of  schools  ? — In  all  Poor  Law  schools  the 
matter  is  enforced  by  the  Home  Office. 

7102.  {Mr.  Legqe.)  By  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
in  most  of  our  schools,  too  ? — The  pauper  child  is  better 
off  than  the  one  in  the  public  elementary  schools  in 
this  matter.  On  the  training  ship  "  Exmouth  '  they  have 
been  repaid  by  the  greater  number  of  boys  they  have 
been  able  to  enter  into  the  navy  which  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  practical  benefit  of  these  dentil 
appointments. 

7103.  {Chairman.)  Do  any  employers  of  labour  make 
any  investigation  ? — Only  in  the  match  factories. 

7 104.  Is  that  because  the  processes  of  those  manufactures 
are  injurious  to  teeth  ? — Because  workers  with  phosphorous 
with  carious  teeth  are  predisposed  to  phosphorous  necrosis 
I  was  informed  the  other  day  that  in  Bryant  &  May's 
factory — I  do  not  give  this  as  an  absolute  fact,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  so — that  there  have  been  fewer  men 
absent  on  sick  leave  since  they  had  dentists  appointed. 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  large  amount  of  sick  leave 
owing  to  dental  causes  among  nurses  at  hospitals. 

7105.  They  break  down  ? — Yes  ;  they  have  bad  te?th 
and  swollen  faces,  and  are  in  bed  for  three  or  four  days, 
whereas  a  little  attention  for  half  an  hour  would  have 
prevented  it. 

7106.  A  great  saving,  and  a  more  than  commensurate 
saving  for  the  original  outlay,  could  have  been  effected  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  if  you  take  simply  those  soldiers  sent  out  to 
South  Africa,  I  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  send  a  soldier 
out  there  and  bring  him  back  again,  but  if  you  put  it  at 
£10,  that  means  £30,000,  because  it  is  admitted  that 
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jy^  three  thousand  were  sent  out,  and  had  to  be  sent  back 
Dolamcre.    because  of  illness,  etc.,  due  to  defective  teeth. 

7107.  Are  not  any  part  of  the  medical  stafi  of  tlte 
Army  professional  dentists  ? — They  have  a  few  now, 
but  they  have  not  had  hitherto. 

7108.  They  have  ignored  it  ?— That  is  so. 

7109.  {Colonel  Fox.)  They  recommended  tooth  brushes 
and  introduced  them  into  the  Army,  and  it  is  found  they 
use  them  for  polishing  their  brass  buttons  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  they  do.  If  you  do  not  teach  a  child  from  quite 
young  to  clean  its  teeth,  it  is  not  likely  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  when  it  grows  older.  If  you  bring  the  child 
up  in  the  habit  it  is  a  different  matter. 

7110.  There  are  other  means  besides  tooth  brushes 
for  cleaning  teeth  ? — There  are  hard  food  stuiis,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  change  the  whole  dietary  of  the 
nation. 

7111.  The  teeth  can  be  rubbed  without  the  use  of  a 
tooth  brush  ? — It  is  no  use  ;  you  only  polish  the  surface. 
The  important  thing  is  to  clean  the  inaccessible 
places. 

7112.  The  tooth  pick  will  do  that  ?— They  could  use 
tooth  picks,  of  course,  but  it  would  take  longer  than 
ever. 

7113.  We  have  heard  the  stick  of  a  used  match  de- 
scribed as  a  very  efficient  thing — Quite  so.  Chinamen 
use  a  stick  with  its  end  frayed  out. 

7114.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  And  the  Arabs  and  Aborigines 
generally  ? — I  am  told  that  the  negroes  on  the  west  coast 
sit  and  polish  their  teeth  when  they  have  nothing  else  to 
do. 

7115.  (Chairman.)  They  have  a  very  large  amount  of 
leisure  ? — Still  the  tooth  brush  is  the  quickest  way. 

7116.  You  think  something  might  be  done  in  school 
to  bring  children  to  the  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  their  teeth  clean  ? — Undoubtedly,  and  I  think 
myself  it  would  repay  to  have  a  dentist  attached  to  every 
elementary  school. 

7117.  That  every  local  educational  authority  should 
employ  a  dentist  at  any  rate  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  children  attending  the  elementary  schools 
within  the  area  of  its  administration  ? — Yes,  every  child 
should  be  inspected  once  in  six  months. 

7118.  As  frequently  as  that  ? — I  should  say  so.  Once 
a  year  is  the  minimum,  but  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  ; 
it  is  not  a  very  long  matter  to  inspect  them. 

7119.  But  if  it  is  to  be  done  twice  a  year  it  means 
double  the  cost  ? — I  do  not  know  that  that  need  be  ,so 
because  if  you  pay  a  man  to  attend  in  the  elementary 
schools  he  is  paicl  for  the  day,  and  he  may  as  well  fill  up 
his  day. 

7120.  Would  you  not  be  making  larger  demands  on  his 
time  ? — It  might  be,  but  if  you  are  going  to  do  the 
thing  at  all  you  must  do  it  thoroughly.  The  additional 
expense  is  comparatively  small. 

7121.  But  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  are 
very  much  afraid  of  additional  expense,  and  unless  you 
can  show  that  you  can  get  a  maximum  advantage  for  a 
minimum  expenditure  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  even  the 
most  excellent  suggestion  adopted  ? — If  those  people 
who  objected  came  down  to  the  London  hospital 
and  saw  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  poor  children 
brought  there  they  would  certainly  think  the  money 
would  not  be  badly  expended. 

7122.  People  do  not  have  these  object  lessons,  un- 
fortunately. We  have  to  put  recommendations  in  a 
form  which  will  not  frighten  people  on  the  score  of  cost 
if  there  is  to  be  any  prospect  of  their  being  carried  out  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

7123.  Now  on  the  general  question,  can  you  say  that 
dental  caries  is  a  sign  of  general  physical  deterioration  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  rather  a  reminiscence  of  a 
bad  time  in  youth. 


7124.  It  may  be,  and  I  dare  say  very  often  is,  associated 
with  bad  physical  conditions  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

712.5.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that,  taken  by 
itself,  the  inciease  in  the  amount  of  dental  caries  which 
is  generally  admitted  at  the  present  day,  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  physical  deterioration  ? — No. 

7126.  A  local  condition  1 — Yes,  at  the  time.  Un- 
doubtedly it  tells  the  story  of  something  lacking  during 
childhood,  from  which  the  person  recovered. 

7127.  It  is  stated  in  this  memorandum,  in  regard  to 
the  examination  of  two  schools  in  Edinburgh  :  "It  was 
found  that  the  ratio  of  defective  permanent  teeth  per 
100  children  was  158-2  in  the  school  for  the  children  of 
well-to-do  working  people,  and  273-9  in  that  for  the 
children  of  a  better  class,  professional  men  and  merchants." 
That  is  obviously  destructive  of  the  theory  that  it  should 
be  necessarily  regarded  as  a  sign  of  physical  deterioration  '] 
— Unless  you  look  upon  it  that  the  well-to-do  classes  are 
deteriorating. 

7128.  Everybody  seems  to  think  they  are  not  ? — It  is 
undoubtedly  the  better-class  schools,  in  my  experience, 
where  the  teeth  are  the  worse — the  higher  the  class  the 
worse  the  teeth. 

7129.  That  is  inconsistent  with  any  theory  con- 
necting dental  caries  with  physical  deterioration  ? — I 
atrree,  except  that,  of  course,  taken  as  individuals  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  individuals  in  high-class  schools  are 
bettor  as  animals  than  those  in  the  poorer  schools. 

7130.  All  the  evidence  we  have  heard  in  this  room  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  question  of  physical  deteriora- 
tion and  progressive  physical  deterioration  is  one  affecting 
the  lower  stratum  of  society,  and  not  the  higher  ? — I  think 
the  reason  is  this,  that  the  children  in  better-class  schools,, 
if  anything,  have  still  softer  food  than  those  in  the  poorer 
schools. 

7131.  And  probably  eat  as  many  sweets  ? — Probably 
more.  Many  of  them  do  not  get  the  attention  paid  to 
their  teeth  which  they  ought,  to  do,  and  which  one 
would  expect  they  would  get. 

7132.  As  to  the  evil  consequences  of  poor  dentition, 
there  can  be  no  question  ? — None. 

7133.  I  mean  the  further  effects  ? — It  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  is  receiving  increased  attention.  Certainly, 
in  my  experience,  the  number  of  patients  which  are  now 
referred  on  account  of  general  conditions  associated  with 
teeth  is  increasing. 

7134.  What  is  that  in  consequence  of  ? — A  dirty 
mouth.  When  the  mouth  is  cleaned  and  made  healthy, 
quite  apart  from  providing  them  with  artificial  substitutes, 
many  of  them  recover. 

7135.  It  is  merely  a  foul  condition  of  the  mouth  ? — 
Yes  ;   they  suffer  from  sapremia. 

7136.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  mean  the  saliva  affects 
them  ? — No,  I  mean  that  carious  teeth  mean  really 
cultivations  of  micro-organisms. 

7137.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  A  decaj'ed  tooth  is  a  septic 
focus  ? — Yes.  And  if  you  multiply  that  by  thirty-two 
you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  filth  which  people 
swallow  who  have  dirty  teeth. 

7138.  (Chairman.)  It  is  destructive  to  health  and 
to  digestion  and  so  on,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  gastric 
disturbances  ? — Yes.  That  is  probably  why  the  soldiers 
were  sent  home,  man}'  of  them.,  quite  apart  from  not 
being  able  to  take  their  food. 

7139.  It  debihtated  them  generally  ? — Yes. 

7140-2.  Do  you  think  that  among  domestic  servants 
the  evil  is  great  '? — That  is  well  known.  The  condition 
of  their  teeth  is  simply  appalUng,  not  merely  in  towns 
but  in  the  country  they  get  soft  foods. 

7143.  (Dr.  Tatliam.)  The  decay  of  teeth  is  not  ex- 
clusively a  matter  of  the  poor  class  ;  it  pervades  society 
generally  ? — Y^es. 

7144.  Has  smoking  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — No,  I 
think  provided  smoking  does  not  destroy  the  digestion 
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and  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  it  is  beneficial  as  far 
as  the  teeth  are  concerned.  When  you  see  a  person's 
teeth  stained  with  tobacco  thej'  do  not  decay  in  the  same 
ratio.    Nicotine  is  of  course  an  antiseptic. 

7145.  With  regard  to  the  injurious  effect  of  sugar  one 
has  heard  that  the  several  coloured  races,  although  they 
take  a  good  deal  of  sugar  and  live  very  largely  on  sugar, 
have  remarkably  good  teeth  ;  is  not  that  rather  against 
the  theory  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  deteriorates  the 
teeth  ? — I  think  in  the  first  place  that  the  teeth  start 
better,  and  in  the  second  place  no-  one  alleges — at  least  we 
do  not  allege — that  the  sugar  taken  in  and  swallowed  and 
washed  out  of  the  mouth  does  any  harm.  It  is  when  it 
remains  that  it  does  harm.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  the  sugar  formed  by  the  action  of  the  ptyalin  on 
the  starch  elements  of  food  is  far  more  potent  than  the 
sugar  taken  in  as  food.  In  other  words,  starch  and 
flour  are  worse  than  sugar. 

7146.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  With  regard  to  this  idea  of 
having  all  the  schools  inspected  dentally,  would  you 
make  it  a  compulsory  thing  in  all  schools  receiving  State 
aid  ? — If  you  do  not  make  it  compulsory  I  am  afraid 
you  would  not  find  many  children  would  submit. 

7147.  The  question  of  expense  would  come  in  when 
you  deal  with  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

7148.  There  you  see  in  the  first  place  the  parents  would 
very  probably  object  unless  they  were  obliged  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  wouid  if  it  were  fairly  put  to  them,  at 
least  after  a  time.  I  think  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
teeth  is  spreading,  and  if  parents  saw  the  school 
authorities  attach  so  much  importance  to  it  they  would 
begin  to  think  it  an  important  matter  themselves.  My 
experience  is  that  parents  are  very  willing  to  take  an 
opinion — poor  people  probably  more  than  the  better 
class. 

7149.  It  would  necessarily  be  done  by  an  expert  ?— It 
is  only  playing  at  a  tiling  to  have  it  done  by  an  amateur. 

7150.  There  have  been  suggestions  that  the  teacher 
should  be  asked  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  with  regard  to 
children  ? — They  could  do  but  little  in  regaid  to  teeth. 

7151.  It  was  suggested  that  the  testing  of  the  eye  sight 
could  be  done  without  an  expert  ? — In  regard  to  teeth  the 
teacher  would  not  see  the  cavity  of  decay  until  an 
advanced  stage  had  been  reached.  To  be  of  benefit  it 
must  be  done  by  an  expert. 

7152.  The  teacher  would  know  the  signs  of  irregular 
dentition  ? — They  could  see  that  the  teeth  were  clean. 
It  would  be  an  advantage  if  they  would  pay  the  same  at- 
tention to  the  teeth  as  to  the  fingers.  They  will  send  a 
child  out  to  wash  his  inky  fingers,  and  they  might  tell 
them  how  dirty  their  teeth  were. 

7153.  Would  you  have  a  dentist  attached  to  every 
large  local  education  authority  as  one  of  their  permanent 
officers  ? — Most  certainly  I  would,  and  I  believe,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  nation,  it  would  be  a  capital  invest- 
ment. 

7154.  Take  a  town  of  the  size  of  Manchester,  could  one 
dental  officer  tackle  all  the  elementary  schools  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  he  could — certainly  not ;  I  should  say  about 
900  children.  There  are  800  children  in  the  Central 
London  School  at  Hanwell,  and  to  it  a  dentist  goes  down 
once  a  week,  the  expense  being  about  £100  per  annum. 
That  is  a  fair  guide. 

7155.  Should  you  intend  the  officers  to  operate  in  cases 
where  they  found  the  teeth  defective  ? — It  is  no  use  if  they 
do  not. 

7156.  They  might  tell  the  children  to  tell  their  parents 
that  they  must  be  sent  to  the  dental  hospital  ? — The 
hospital  could  not  undertake  it ;  it  would  be  impossible. 

7157.  You  would  have  an  operating  room  at  the  school, 
and  every  child  would  not  be  merely  reported,  but  he 
would  be  attended  to  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  with  regard 
to  the  little  children  who  come  to  the  London  Hospital, 
they  often  have  no  father  or  mother — where  are  they  to 
get  money  or  help  to  get  their  teeth  attended  to  ?  Or, 
perhaps,  their  father  is   out  of  work,   and  they  are 
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absolutely  poverty-stricken,   and  yet  the  child  suffers  j/;-, 
because  it  cannot  get  help.  Only  to  tell  them  to  get  their  Dolamore. 
teeth  attended  to  would  be  simply  a  waste  of  time.  

7158.  I  meant  that  they  should  go  to  institutions  where 
the  attention  could  be  given  free,  but  not  by  the  examining 
officer  ? — Unless  the  public  help  dental  hospitals  far  more 
than  they  do  it  cannot  be  done  there. 

7159.  The  actual  operating  would  have  to  be  part  of 
the  work  of  the  officer  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

7160.  Would  not  that  entail  a  very  heavy  expense  on 
the  rates  ;  would  it  not  be  almost  likely  to  deter  municipal 
or  county  authorities  from  doing  it  ? — You  already  do  it 
in  the  case  of  Poor  Law  schools,  and  the  charge  has  not 
proved  excessive. 

7161.  Of  course,  they  are  very  small  and  few  in  number 
comparatively  ? — They  are. 

7162.  That  is  done  by  the  Union  Officer  of  Health,  is  it 
not  ? — No  ;  they  have  a  salaried  official — a  dentist — 
appointed.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a  notice  issued 
by  the  Home  Office  that  the  person  appointed  shall  be  a 
qualified  dentist ;  and  that  is  the  whole  gist  of  the 
matter.  It  is  no  use  offering  these  children  amateurs, 
to  do  any  good. 

7163.  It  would  be  a  much  larger  job  to  examine  the 
teeth  of  the  whole  population  than  those  children  ?—  It 
would  do  far  more  good 

7164.  It  might  come  to  a  very  large  public  charge  ? — 
Supposing  it  cost  a  school  of  1,000  children  £200  a  year — 
that  is  putting  it  at  the  outside — I  do  not  see  myself  that 
that  is  so  very  heavy. 

7165.  The  ratepayers  are  rather  timid  persons,  especially 
in  some  counties,  where  there  is  great  alarm  already  at  the 
education  rate ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  dentists  and 
medical  officers,  and  so  on,  very  likely  the  ratepayer  will 
rise  ;  that  is  the  only  obstacle  ? — Those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  might  be  made  to  pay.  Of  course,  that  is  a  big 
question. 

7166.  You  do  not  know  of  any  cases  where  it  has  been 
tried  by  school  authorities  ? — You  mean  the  Poor  Law  ? 

7167.  No,  the  education  authorities  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  been  done.  Some  good  might  be  done 
— it  would  only  be  tinkering  at  it — by  instructing  the 
children  in  chanUness.  It  would  be  a  beginning  and  better 
than  nothing. 

7168.  That  one  could  do  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
instruction.  But  it  is  the  question  of  getting  an  actual 
examining  officer,  which  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  thing. 
You  think  it  would  be  well  worth  a  national  expenditure  ? — 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  they  could  not  spend  money  in 
a  better  direction. 

7169.  A  child  might  pay  if  its  parents  could  afford  it- 
for  the  actual  operation  ? — If  it  could  afford  it,  certainly. 
But  my  point  is  that  you  must  not  shut  out  the  quite 
poor  children  who  really  need  help  by  the  fact  of  demand- 
ing their  pence.  That  would  nullify  the  good  of  the 
whole  thing. 

7170.  You  think  free  tuition  ought  to  include  free 
dentistry  ? — If  it  is  desired  to  do  anything  to  check  the 
prevalence  of  caries  that  is  the  only  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

7171.  (Colonel  Fox.)  How  do  you  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  enamel — the  wasting  away  of  the  enamel 
entirely  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  common. 

7172.  How  do  you  account  for  it  ? — Supposing  it  did 
occur  ? 

7173.  Yes  ? — I  should  say  in  all  probabihty  you  would 
have  to  find  some  acid.  Occupation  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  I  am  told  that  with  the  girls  at  pickle 
and  jam  manufacturers  that  happens  very  frequently.  I 
am  told  the  fumes  of  the  acids  coming  out  of  the  tubs 
appear  to  act  on  the  teeth,  causing  them  to  dissolve. 

7174.  I  have  known  of  several  cases  of  people  who  have 
lost  the  enamel  of  teeth  without  them  decaying,  and  that 
tends  to  show  it  is  from  the  saliva — some  acidity  in  the 
saUva  ? — In  the  case  of  better  class  people  they  probably 
brush  it  away — there  is  such  a  thing  as  excessive  brushing. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  7175.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  I  think  you  have  already  said 
Dolamore.     that  bad  teeth  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  district  in 
  England  ?— No. 

7176.  That  is  borne  out  by  repeated  experience  ? — 
Yes. 

7177.  You  find  the  same  thing  all  over  the  country  ? — 
Yes. 

7178.  It  is  intensified  in  some  places  by  the  nature  of 
the  employment  ? — Yes ;  but  both  as  regards  the 
influence  of  employment  and  locality,  statistics  are 
needed. 


7179.  The  Northampton  shoemakers  are  very  bad,  are 
they  not  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that.  But  I  know  in  the 
Lancashire  districts  they  are  really  very  bad. 

7180.  And  also  in  the  country  districts  ? — Yes. 

7181.  In  Northampton  the  shoemakers  are  always 
holding  some  nails  between  their  teeth,  are  they  not  ? — 
That  causes  only  a  trade  mark — a  pecuharity — a  notch 
is  worn  by  the  nail. 

7182.  It  is  due  to  employment  sometimes  ? — People 
like  millers  and  jam-makers  and  pastry  cooks  are  un- 
doubtedly affected  by  those  employments.  Millers'  teeth 
are  very  bad,  and  so  are  pastry-cooks'. 


Mrs.  W.  B.  WoRTHiNGTON,  Called  ;  and  Examined. 


Worthington. 


7183.  {Chairman.)  You  are  prominently  connected  with 
the  Manchester  Ladies'  Public  Health  Society  ? — Yes. 

7184.  Are  you  the  president  of  that  society  ? — No,  I 
haVe  sometimes  temporarily  taken  the  duties. 

7185.  You  have  been  familiar  with  its  operation  for 
some  years  ? — Yes,  for  fourteen  years. 

7186.  Will  you  kindly  describe  generally  what  its  opera- 
tions are  ? — Manchester  may  be  taken  as  having  a  business 
centre  and  then  a  band  of  cottage  property,  and  then  the 
suburbs.  The  cottage  property  where  the  working  people 
are  is  roughly  divided  into  districts.  Each  of  these  has 
a  Lady-superintendent  and  a  Health-visitor.  The  Health- 
visitor  lives  in  the  district,  and  spends  her  time  in  the 
work.  We  work  in  conjunction  with  the  corporation, 
with  the  medical  officer  who  pays  part  of  the  salaries  of  the 
visitors. 

7187.  The  visitors  are  really  municipal  officers  ? — Not 
a,ltogether ;  it  is  a  joint  control. 

7188.  ' The  municipality  pays  part  of  their  salary  and 
the  rest  is  defrayed  by  voluntary  means  ? — They  pay 
half  the  visitors  on  the  understanding  that  they  receive 
assistance  from  all  of  them.  It  is  merely  for  convenience 
that  they  are  paid  in  that  way. 

7189.  The  medical  officer  has  the  first  call  upon  their 
time  ?— Yes. 

7190.  And  the  rest  of  their  time  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Ladies'  Public  Health  Society  ? — Yes,  but  it  is 
not  in  any  way  divided  ;  there  is  no  separation  ;  it  is 
all  in  one  line. 

7191.  Does  that  system  work  well  ? — Yes. 

7192.  Is  not  there  sometimes  a  collision  of  allegiance  ? 
— So  little  that  it  can  be  left  out  of  mind. 

7193.  The  sphere  of  these  ladies  work  is  restricted  to 
this  cottage  property — those  parts  of  Manchester  inhabi- 
tated  by  the  poorest  ? — Yes,  and  the  respectable  labouring 
class. . 

7194.  Is  there  any  standard  of  wages  or  house  rent 
which  determines  the  class  of  houses  to  be  visited  ? — No, 
practically  the  districts  contain  very  few  houses  which 
are  not  of  the  class  which  is  wanted. 

7195.  You  go  down  to  the  lowest  ? — Yes. 

7196.  Are  your  investigations  limited  to  the  houses 
where  there  are  young  childrep  ' — No  ;  all  the  houses 
in  the  district. 

7197.  And  therefore  they  are  still  less  limited  to  the 
houa.es  which  have  babies  ? — They  are  not  limited  to  those. 

7198.  It  is  a  general  agency  ? — It  is  the  houses  where 
there  are  babies  which  have  received  special  attention  of 
late. 

7199.  With  a  view  to  informing  mothers  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  bringing  up  young  children  ? — Yes. 

7200.  Will  you  explain  how  the  systepa  works  ? — The 
Health-visitor  practically  arranges  her  work  and  what 
she  has  to  do  for  the  medical  officer.  If  she  had  to  visit 
several  hours  for  him  in  a  certain  part  of  the  district  she 
would  do  the  rest  of  her  work  in  that  district. 

7201.  That  is  her  municipal  work  ? — Yes,  she  goes 
from  house  to  house  and  does  anything  she  can  find  to 
do.  She  may  find  a  house  without  a  mother  and  put  the 
children  into  the  way  of  doing  something.  She  also 
reports  all  sorts  of  sanitary  defects  in  the  houses. 


7202.  Does  she  report  to  the  health  society  or  the 
municipality  ? — To  both.  The  forms  go  to  the  medical 
officer  first  and  then  they  are  sent  on  to  us,  after  he  has 
extracted  the  information  he  wants. 

7203.  Does  the  Ladies'  Health  Society  think  it  part  of 
their  duty  to  bring  insanitary  conditions  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  municipality  ? — Continually. 

7204.  Does  it  report  cases  of  overcrowding  ? — Yes, 
and  of  stopped  drains  and  so  on,  and  structural  defects. 

7205  Any  conditions  which  are  prejudicial  to  health  ? 
—Yes.. 

7206.  Whether  of  a  temporary  or  permanent  type  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  is  rather  provided  for  in  the  form  used. 
(Document  handed  to  the  Chairman). 

7207.  Can  you  explain  what  action  ^^le  municipality 
takes  upon  the  receipt  of  information  of  this  kind  ? — They 
generally  send  an  inspector  at  once. 

7208.  You  mean  that  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
society  is  that  any  evil  which  is  noted  is  put  right  ? — It 
is  put  right  before  very  long. 

7209.  How  about  cases  of  overcrowding  ? — They  are 
very  difficult  to  discover. 

7210.  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overcrowding 
in  Manchester  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
other  places. 

7211.  There  has  been  more  improvement  in  Manchester 
than  in  some  other  towns  of  smaller  size.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  practicable  in  the  course  of,  say,  a  year 
or  two  for  any  local  authority  to  declare  that  after  a 
given  date  one-roomed  tenements  with  more  than  two 
occupants,  or  two-roomed  tenements  with  more  than  four 
should  be  deemed  a  nuisance  and  closed  ? — I  should  not 
think  that  would  come  within  a  year  or  two. 

7212.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  a  goal  at  which  we  ought 
to  aim  ? — Certainly. 

7213.  Why  should  it  not  come  within  a  given  period 
— You  cannot  do  it  very  quickly.  You  have  to  displace 
the  population,  and  there  must  be  a  place  to  go  to. 

7214.  If  you  notify  that,  after  a  certain  time,  the  local 
authority  would  deem  cases  of  that  sort  nuisances  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  and  be  prepared  to  deal  with  them, 
do  not  you  think  it  would  have  some  effect  for  prepar- 
ing the  public  mind  for  what  was  to  come  ? — Yes. 

7215.  And  assist  development  when  the  time  did  come  ? 
—Yes. 

7216.  Is  not  there  some  deadness  of  appreciation  of  the 
evil  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  ignored  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  deadness  of  appreciation  in  Manchester. 
For  instance  in  the  particular  district  in  which  Mrs.  Bostock 
works.  South  Ancoats. 

7217.  That  is  the  worst  district,  is  it  not  ?— No,  not 
nearly. 

7218.  We  have  heard  it  described  as,  such  here  ? — 
Perhaps  that  is  Ancoats  as  a  whole,  but  parts  are  worse 
than  South  Ancoats,  but  that  is  quite  bad  enough.  Four- 
teen years  ago  there  were  over  300  back-to-back  houses, 
the  majority  of  which  had  not  ordinary  sanitary  con- 
veniences ;  many  had  no  tap  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
There  are  now  about  twenty  of  those  left. 

7219.  There  are  plenty  of  houses  with  no  separate 
water  supply  ? — Not  many,  not  more  than  twenty. 
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7220.  In  this  district,  you  mean,  not  in  the  whole  of 
Manchester  ? — No,  in  this  district.  That  is  the  one  we 
know  most  in  detail,  and  it  is  quite  a  representative  one. 

7221.  Will  you  explain  the  processes  by  which  know- 
ledge of  domestic  duties  generally,  hygiene  and  sanitary 
information,  is  given  to  the  people  ? — The  chief  part  of 
the  work  is  done  by  Mrs.  Bostock  in  her  house  to  house 
visitations.  My  own  part  is  chiefly  collecting  such  of 
the  women  as  we  can  for  mothers'  meetings,  which  we  find 
an  extremely  useful  organisation.  We  use  these  very  much 
to  prepare  public  opinion. 

7222.  Do  the  women  who  attend  meetings  of  that 
description  act  as  propagandists  among  their  associates 
in  the  areas  in  which  they  live  ? — Some  do  certainly. 

7223.  Do  you  think  it  has  the  effect  of  popularising 
notions  of  a  higher  standard  of  domesticity,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes,  without  doubt. 

7224.  You  have  observed  that  from  your  own  experi- 
ence ? — Yes  ;  we  do  not  look  for  great  results,  but  we  con- 
tinually see  small  results  in  places  we  know  of. 

7225.  The  way  is  prepared  for  the  systematic  visita- 
tion that  the  visitors  make,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  that  has 
happened  rather  incidentally,  of  course,  I  began  talking 
on  the  question  of  consumption  years  ago,  before  there  was 
any  systematic  consumption  work,  and  that  helped  to  pre- 
pare the  neighbourhood  for  that  work,  and  it  made  it  easier 
for  Mrs.  Bostock  to  do  it.  She  had  very  little  difficulty 
in  getting  admitted  into  the  homes  because  a  notion  was 
spread  abroad  of  what  it  meant. 

7226.  Has  it  had  any  important  effect  as  yet  on  the 
young  children  of  Manchester  ? — That  is  rather  difficult  to 
say,  because  of  course  the  infant  death  rate  has  been 
decidedly  lower  the  last  two  summers,  owing  to  cool 
weather. 

7227.  The  mothers  accept  with  gladn-^ss,  as  a  rule,  the 
advice  which  is  given  them  ? — The  young  ones  almost  in- 
variably. 

7228.  Do  they  apply  it  ?— Yes. 

7229.  Systematically  ?— Yes. 

7230.  Are  the  opportunities  for  proper  feeding,  if  the 
parents  wish  to  give  it,  sufficient  in  Manchester :  is  the 
milk  supply  brought  within  reach  of  the  poorest  class  ? — 
It  is  always  an  expensive  thing. 

7231.  There  is  no  attempt,  as  I  understand,  towards 
municipal  distribution  of  supply  ? — No. 

7232.  [Mr.  Legge.)  There  has  been  in  other  big  towns  in 
Lancashire  ? — Not  in  Manchester. 

7233.  It  might  be  done  very  easily.  Have  your  society 
considered  the  subject  ?- — It  might,  but  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  insist  on  the  individual  instruction  of  women. 

7234.  Have  your  efforts  had  the  result  of  making  more 
mothers  suckle  their  children  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because 
they  do  that  when  they  can. 

7235.  You  think  they  do  ?— Except  those  that  go  out  to 
work. 

7236.  Of  course  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  great  many 
doing  it  ? — A  good  deal  of  influence  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  to  adopt  regular  hours  and  not  be  quite  so 
miscellaneous  in  their  feeding  operations. 

7237.  You  think  they  have  now  some  settled  notion  of 
what  is  the  best  type  of  food  to  give  the  children  ? — Yes. 

7238.  -Have  you  any  syllabus  of  your  instruction  ? — 
Yes. 

7239.  I  observe  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  physical  degeneracy  which  is  noticeable  in  Manchester 
is  due  to  causes  which  have  spent  themselves  ? — Yes,  but 
their  effects  remain. 

7240.  But  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  next  generation 
will  be  freer  ? — I  think  there  is  quite  room  for  hope.  They 
are  certainly  getting  a  little  better  housed,  and  I  think  a 
little  better  fed  by  degrees. 

7241.  Owing,  largely,  to  the  advice  tendered  by  the 
agents  of  your  society  ? — Partly  to  that,  and  partly  to  food 
being  cheaper. 

7242.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  increased  poverty  is 
not  the  cause  of  worse  feeding  now  as  compared  with 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  I  suppose  that  wages  are  better 
all  through  ? — Oh  yes,  and  things  are  so  much  cheaper, 
and  they  can  get  more  varied  food. 


7243.  In  both  ways  they  are  very  much  better  o!f  ? —  Mrs. 
Yes,  they  hav3  to  learn  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  cooking  Worthington, 

and  also  in  the  way  of  expenditure.    They  spend  very  

foolishly. 

7244.  That  is  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  instruction  at 
school,  as  far  as  young  mothers  are  concerned  ? — Yes. 

7245.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  intimacy  as 
to  the  process  of  teaching  at  cookery  schools  ? — Yes. 

7246.  You  would  probably  agree  that  that  might  be 
made  much  more  practical  than  it  is  ? — Some  are  very 
practical  indeed. 

7247.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  a 
great  many  schools  not  being  so — I  mean  the  conditions 
of  the  homes  of  the  poor  are  not  reproduced  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  make  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  school  of 
much  use  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  in  the  child's  own 
home  ? — I  think  that  may  be  carried  too  far,  because  you 
do  not  want  to  teach  a  girl  to  be  satisfied  with  too  little. 

7248.  There  must  be  a  diflierence  in  degree,  but  similar  in 
kind  ?— Yes. 

7249.  Otherwise  the  knowledge  is  no  use,  because  there 
is  no  means  by  which  it  can  be  applied  ? — I  think  there 
are  extremely  practical  cooking  lessons  given. 

7250.  I  daresay  there  are  in  Jlanchester,  but  we  have 
been  told  here  by  a  great  many  witnesses  that  there  is 
a  great  lack  of  proper  adjustment  of  means  to  an  end  in 
that  way  ? — It  certainly  began  in  that  way,  but  I  think 
things  are  gradually  righting  themselves  as  time  goes  on. 

7251.  We  are  approximating  to  a  better  standard  of 
achievement  ? — Yes. 

72.52.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  with  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  operations 
of  your  society.  How  many  members  of  your  association 
have  you  now  'r — We  have  twenty-three  districts  and 
most  have  only  one  lady  over  them,  but  some  liave  two 
or  three.    I  think  there  are  about  thirty  ladies  altogether. 

7253.  That  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  number 
there  were  ten  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

7254.  I  think  you  said  you  have  twenty-three  districts  ? 
—That  includes  Salford.    There  are  sixteen  in  Manchester. 

7255.  They  work  together  in  connection  with  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Sanitary  Association  ? — The  con- 
nection is  only  nominal. 

7256.  But  the  two  are  connected  working  on  similar 
lines,  are  they  not  ? — It  is  quite  a  separate  thing. 

7257.  It  has  become  a  separate  thing  now  ?— Yes,  the 
only  connection  I  think  is  that  they  print  part  of  our 
report  in  theirs. 

7258.  Would  it  be  correct  to  state  that  the  operations 
of  the  society  extend  as  far  as  they  can  to  all  the  back 
spots  of  Manchester  and  Salford  ? — That  is  the  aim. 

7259.  What  proportion  do  you  think  of  the  insanitary 
property  of  Manchester  and  Salford  is  now  under  the  care 
of  your  society  ? — In  Manchester  we  cover  most  of  the 
ground  I  think.  Of  course  it  is  gradually  spreading. 
But  what  spreads  beyond  is  generally  a  little  better  than 
what  is  inside.  I  think  if  we  had  the  power  of  setting  up 
another  health  visitor  we  should  rather  prefer  to  si;b- 
divide  some  of  the  districts  we  have,  rather  than  take  in  a 
new  one,  although  there  are  two  or  three  parts  where  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  new  one.  The  most  pressing 
parts  are  covered.  But  that  is  not  so  in  Salford  ;  there 
are  several  points  there  that  ought  to  be  covered. 

7260.  Which  are  still  unprovided  for  1- — Yes. 

7261.  But  in  Manchester  j'ou  think  you  have  covered 
most  of  the  worst  districts  ? — Yes,  the  worst  parts. 

7262.  Are  the  Manchester  Corporation  paying  for  a 
larger  number  of  visitors  now  than  they  did  ten  years  ago  ? 
— Yes,  they  pay  half  now. 

7263.  For  half  of  the  district  ?— Half  of  the  sixteen. 

7264.  They  pay  their  entire  salaries  ? — Yes,  but  they 
do  a  gi-eat  deal  of  work  for  Dr.  Niven. 

7265.  What  sum  per  week  do  they  receive  ?— Only 
16s.,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  We  are  now  making  an  effort 
to  raise  it. 

7266.  Has  the  society  any  hope  of  being  able  to  increase 
that  very  modest  allowance  ? — Yes,  we  hope  to  do  it 
before  long  ;  we  are  extremely  impecunious,  but  we  mean 
to  do  it. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mrs.  7267.  {Dr.  Tatkam.)    I  am  sure  there  is  enough  public 

W orthmglon-  spirit  in  the  Corporation  to  assist  you. 

  72G8.  (Mr.  Struther.s.)    That  is  the  whole  pay  ?— Yes. 

7209.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Is  it  your  experience  that  the 
visits  of  the  district  visitors  are  becoming  more  and  more 
ap])reciated  as  time  goes  on  ? — Yes. 

7270.  And,  of  course,  that  encourages  the  society  to 
extend  its  operations  ? — Yes. 

7271.  The  one  thing  needful,  I  suppose,  is  the  pecuniary 
means  ? — Yes,  we  could  do  much  more  if  we  could  sub- 
divide the  districts  so  as  to  get  more  house  to  house 
visitation. 

7272.  {Chairman.)    What  income  have  you,  may  I  ask. 

7273.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  It  is  a  variable  quantity  ? — Yes, 
from  subscriptiois.  We  need  eleven  times  16s.,  plus  the 
printing  expenses,  exactly.  We  have  no  other  expenses, 
but  we  generally  have  a  deficiency  to  make  up  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

7274.  Speaking  generally  what  is  your  general  impres- 
sion as  regards  the  condition  of  school  children  in  thos 
districts  you  speak  of :  is  it  really  visibly  improving  as 
compared  with  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  ? — I  think 
so,  decidedly. 

7275.  That  is  patent  to  almost  any  one  going  in  ? — I 
think  so. 

7276.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  that  is  largely 
due  to  the  operation  of  your  society  ? — I  think  it  has 
something  to  do  with  it.    I  think  it  is  one  of  many  factors. 

7277.  And  I  think  one  of  the  most  important.  Do  you 
tliink  that  such  neglect  as  you  observed  amongst  the 
pool  er  classes  of  mothers,  neglect  of  their  children,  is  due 
to  poverty,  or  is  it  because  of  ignorance  ? — I  think  the 
vast  mass  is  aue  co  a  sort  of  sloppiness  of  mmd  produced 
by  ignorance — they  do  everytliing  badly. 

7278.  General  incompetence  ? — Yes,  physically  and 
mentally.  They  do  not  know  how  to  do  anything 
properly. 

7279.  They  do  not  know  how  to  cook  food  for  their 
children  or  their  husbands  ? — No. 

7280.  Or  to  keep  their  house  in  order  ? — No. 

7281.  That  implies,  I  take  it,  very  imperfect  education 
by  tnesr  mothers  ? — Yes. 

7282.  I  am  afraid  it  is  so  now,  as  it  was  many  years 
ago  when  I  knew  Manchester,  that  drink  is  at  the  bottom 
of  much  of  the  misery  and  distress  in  those  poorer  districts  ? 
— -Yes,  certainly,  but  the  ignorance  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  cause  of  the  drink,  of  course. 

7283.  With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  do  you  know  anything  about  their  work  in  Man- 
chester ? — Nothing  at  all. 

7284.  {Mr.  Legge.)  When  you  say  that  the  health 
visitors  visit  all  houses  where  there  are  infants,  to  give 
health  and  instruction  to  the  mothers,  are  we  to  take 
tliat  literally  ? — Literally. 

7285.  All  mothers  ?  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  as 
to  the  class  of  mothers  ;  you  would  not  invade  a  respect- 
able dwelling-house  ? — There  are  not  many  of  the  better 
class  houses  in  the  districts. 

7286.  You  only  take  certain  districts  which  you  schedule 
for  yourselves  ? — The  health  visitors  receive  the  names 
of  the  infants  from  the  medical  officer,  and  it  is  rather  un- 
fortunate that  they  do  not  get  them  until  they  are  registered, 
so  that  they  do  not  get  them  always  at  the  very  start.  If 
they  know  of  the  infant  themselves  they  can  go  from  the 
beginning,  but  the  lists  are  sent  by  the  medical  officer 
when  they  are  registered. 

7287.  The  lists  of  certain  districts  ? — In  the  districts 
in  wliich  they  work. 

7288.  And  then  they  visit  every  single  one  ? — Yes. 

7289.  Do  they  pay  periodical  visits  after  the  first' 
—Yes. 

7290.  Can  you  give  us  the  statistics  in  tabular  form, 
showing  the  actual  number  of  births  and  visits  rendered 
in  particular  districts  in  Manchester  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  them. 

7291.  Could  you  get  them  and  send  them  to  us  ? — 
•Certainly. 


7292.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  attempts  to  attack 
these  sort  of  problems,  which  merely  touch  the  fringe  of 
things,  that  it  would  be  rather  interesting  if  we  could 
get  hold  of  one  which  covers  the  ground  and  find  out  what 
the  extent  of  that  ground  is  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  getting  the  figures. 

7293.  WTiat  sort  of  people  do  you  get  for  this  16s.  a 
week  ? — It  is  getting  increasingly  hard  to  get  the  right 
kind. 

7294.  What  sort  do  you  get — people  who  have 
some  other  money  as  well,  I  suppose  ? — No,  in  many 
cases  not,  in  most  cases  not.  The  mere  fact  that  they 
know  what  it  means  to  live  on  16s.  a  week  gives  them  a 
very  great  power. 

7295.  Most  are  not  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
work,  and  who  are  fairly  independent  in  their  own  circum- 
stances ? — No ;  we  have  some  with  other  sources  of  in- 
come, with  husbands  or  sons. 

7296.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  from  benevolence  that  they 
take  it  up  ?— No,  we  have  none  as  amateurs,  and  the 
majority  depend  entirely  upon  themselves. 

7297.  (Mr.  L'gge.)  WTiat  quaUfications  do  they  possess  ? 
— Practically  they  learn  their  work  in  the  doing  of  it. 

7298.  You  say  they  are  well  instructed  in  the  technique 
of  infant  feeding,  are  they  probationers  for  a  time  ? — They 
are  generally  taught  by  those  who  have  been  doing  the 
work  for  a  long  time.  And  then  periodically  we  get  lec- 
tures or  lessons  on  the  subject.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
they  were  all  put  through  a  very  thorough  course  of  infant 
feeding,  in  great  detail. 

7299.  Who  gave  the  course  ? — Mrs.  Crosbie,  from  London, 
who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  it. 

7300.  Who  arranged  the  course  ? — The  medical  officer. 
Sometimes  we  arrange  the  courses  ourselves.  The  great 
difficulty  about  the  infants  is  that  very  many  are  not 
caught  rnitil  they  are  registered. 

7301.  (Chairman.)  Wbat  lapse  of  time  does  that  amount 
to — three  or  four  weeks  ? — It  may  be  as  much  as  six  weeks. 

7302.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  It  is  registration  of  birth  not 
medical  attendance  ?— The  medical  officer  gets  the  figures 
from  the  registrar. 

7303.  (Chairman.)  Do  not  the  mothers  knowing  the 
value  of  the  organisation  gi  pc  information  themselves  ? — A 
great  many  of  them  are  known  beforehand  but  not  all. 

7304.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Has  it  ever  been  seriously  considered 
between  your  society  and  the  medical  officer  of  health 
whether  these  intimations  could  not  be  expedited  ?— No. 

7305.  Where  does  the  medical  officer  of  health  get  the 
information  from  ?— The  registrar. 

7306.  Has  not  it  been  considered  whether  the  registrar 
could  not  send  you  duphcate  notices  at  the  same  time  as 
he  does  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? — There  is  practi- 
cally no  delay  there. 

7307.  You  mean  the  delay  arises  between  the  registrar 
and  the  parents  ? — Yes,  the  parents  delay  in  registering 
a  birth.  There  are  six  weeks  in  which  to  register.  Of 
course  most  of  them  are  very  dilatory,  and  put  it  off  as 
long  as  they  can. 

7308.  Supposing  any  registered  practitioner  or  regis- 
tered midwife  had  to  give  notice,  that  he  or  she  had  been 
called  in,  would  not  that  help  matters  ? — Yes,  it  might. 

7309.  (Chairman.)  Now  you  have  a  better  class  of  mid- 
wives  under  the  Midwife's  Act,  it  might  become  possible. 

7310.  (Mr.  Legge.)  It  might  be  made  an  essential  part 
of  the  person's  duty  to  notify  ? — Yes. 

7311.  (Chairman.)  That  could  be  easily  done  in  Man- 
chester, where  a  sanitary  authority  gives  the  certificate  to 
the  midwife  in  the  district ;  they  could  make  it  a  part 
of  their  duty  to  report  every  birth  to  the  Health  Society, 
because  they  could  impose  such  conditions  within  reason 
as  they  like  on  the  midwives  to  whom  they  give  certificates  ? 
—Yes. 

7312.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  care 
and  nurture  of  infants  is  the  special  work  of  your  society 
above  all  others  ? — It  was  only  one  of  many  originally, 
but  the  medical  officer  has  been  taking  such  an  extreme 
interest  in  that  of  late  that  the  work  for  him  has  taken 
rather  that  form. 
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W  7313.  You  have  rather  concentrated  your  energy  on 
that  particular  branch  of  charitable  work  ? — -Yes. 

7314.  And  it  appears  to  be  your  deliberate  opinion  that 
a  great  many  of  the  worst  causes  are  no  longer  operative 
in  Manchester  ? — Yes,  and  yet  that  sounds  too  optimistic. 
Things  are  bad  enough,  but  I  think  the  worst  cases  are 
gone.    I  think  things  are  certainly  better. 

7315.  The  great  evil  you  have  now  to  grapple  with  is 
•sheer  ignorance  ? — I  think  so.  It  seems  to  me  that 
poverty,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  do  so  much  harm  as  the 
waste  of  the  money  they  actually  have.  If  families  were 
"to  use  the  money  to  the  best  advantage  it  would  make  an 
enormous  difference. 

7316.  Do  you  think  the  evil  effects  of  drink  are  increas- 
ing or  decreasing.  If  drink  is  caused  by  ignorance,  it 
ought  to  be  diminishing  to  some  extent.  Do  you 
think,  in  your  experience  of  so  many  years  past,  the  drink- 
ing habits  of  the  lower  class  have  increased  or  dimin- 
ished ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  see  any  difference. 

7317.  You  think  it  is  about  the  same  ? — Yes. 

7318.  Have  you  noticed  any  increase  in  drinking  on 
the  part  of  women  ? — -I  should  not  say  it  is  on  the  increase. 

7319.  You  do  not  think  there  is  an  increase  of  drinking 
on  the  part  of  women  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  Mrs. 
Bostock's  opinion  will  be  more  valuable  than  mine  on 
that  point. 

7320.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  With  regard  to  the  weekly 
meetings  held  in  each  district  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Information — what  class  of  women  attend  those  meetings 
— the  very  lowest  class  ? — Not  absolutely  the  lowest  class. 

7321.  You  do  not  get  the  slums  ? — Not  the  very 
lowest  class,  but  very  poor  ones. 

7322.  It  is  not  the  class  who  really  require  more  in- 
,'struotion — not  the  most  ignorant  ? — We  get  them  quite 
ignorant  enough. 

7323.  They  are  ignorant  of  household  duties  and  the 
«are  of  children  ? — Yes. 

7324.  And  they  do  attend  in  good  numbers  ? — The 
average  attendance  at  my  meetings  is  about  100. 

7325.  Are  they  from  the  same  body — are  they  from 
the  same  class  of  women  coming  over  and  over  again  ? — - 
A  good  many  of  them  have  come  for  fourteen  years — 
and  stayed  on,  but  a  vast  number  change. 

7326.  So  that  the  principle  is  really  disseminated 
lather  widely — it  has  spread  about  ? — Yes. 

7327.  With  regard  to  the  cooking  instruction  which 
we  were  mentioning.  These  cooking  classes  generally 
■go  rather  above  the  requirements  for  a  cottager,  do  they 
aiot — beyond  a  labouring  man's  wife  ? — They  do  not  all 
lay  any  means. 

7328.  I  mean  are  the  utensils  which  are  used  such  as 
would  be  used  in  a  cottage  ?  We  have  heard  of  these 
cooking  lessons  being  given  over  a  gas  stove.  You  would 
not  find  a  gas  stove  in  any  labourer's  cottage  ? — No, 
but  the  reason  of  that  is,  of  course,  that  you  cannot  get 
anything  but  gas  stoves  in  the  place  where  you  have  to 
■give  lessons. 

7329.  Could  not  lessons  be  given  in  some  cottages  ? — 
That  is  sometimes  done. 

7330.  Do  the  ladies  of  the  Public  Health  Society  undergo 
any  special  instruction  themselves,  or  are  they  particu- 
larly selected  ? — No,  they  are  quite  voluntary. 

7331.  It  seems  so  important  in  dealing  with  the  very 
poor,  or  indeed  with  any  poor,  that  whoever  comes  in 
contact  with  them  should  know  how  to  deal  with  them, 
is  it  not  ? — We  should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  get  a  more 
trained  class  of  lady  to  do  it.  Most  of  those  we  get  have 
to  gain  experience  in  the  work. 

7332.  And  are  liable  to  be  deficient  in  tact,  I  think  ? — 
They  are  likely  to  be  over  charitable. 

7333.  Or,  perhaps,  over  fussy  ? — Sometimes. 

7334.  I  suppose  you  are  very  careful  in  the  selection 
of  your  workers  ? — Yes. 

7335-6.  In  a  general  system  it  would  be  necessary  to 
'be  so  ? — Yes. 

7337.  It  does  not  do  to  rub  up  the  people  the  wrong 
way  ? — Yes  ;  it  has  been  wonderful  the  little  difficulty 


we  have  had  ;  very  few  of  the  health  visitors  have  had  Mrs. 
any  difficulty  in  that  direction.  Worthington. 

7338.  {Mr.  Strulhers.)  What  you  say  about  the  teach-  

ing  of  cooking  in  schools  is  from  your  own  experience  ? — 

My  knowledge  of  teaching  in  the  schools  is  in  quite  a 
separate  sphere  from  the  health  visiting  work.  I  am  on 
the  Salford  Education  Committee  and  know  something 
of  their  work. 

7339.  But  you  do  know  the  actual  conditions  of  cookery 
classes  in  schools  ? — Yes. 

7340.  Have  you  attended  frequently  ? — Occasionally. 

7341.  I  must  say  my  impression  of  some  of  the  ladies 
who  have  given  us  evidence  on  this  point  is  that  they 
have  not  seen  the  actual  condition  of  the  cookery  classes 
and  that,  when  they  say  cooking  is  carried  out  in  a  way 
which  is  not  suitable  for  the  people  for  whom  it  is  given, 
I  am  very  doubtful  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  is  not  usually  the  case  in  your  experience  ? 
— I  am  always  hearing  of  cases  where  the  girls  go  home 
and  make  things. 

7342.  So  far  as  you  have  seen  it,  it  is  generally  suitable; 
you  think  ? — It  is  fairly  suitable,  but  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  give  instruction  in  cooking  such  as  the  very 
poorest  will  do,  because  there  is  no  cooking  ;  they  have 
to  set  the  ideal  a  little  bit  higher  than  that. 

7343.  The  cookery  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  should 
be  given  to  that  class  of  girls  in  a  school  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7344.  In  the  hope  that  they  or  their  mothers  will  do 
something  Uke  it  at  home  ?— Yes. 

7345.  With  regard  to  the  lessons  being  on  a  gas  stove, 
instead  of  over  a  fire.  I  suppose  the  Corporation  supplies 
gas  very  cheaply  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
gas  cooking  stoves  in  cottages. 

7346.  In  Glasgow,  I  know  the  cooking  stove  is  very 
largely  used  because  of  the  very  low  price  of  gas  ;  and  one 
can  understand,  at  any  rate  in  certain  districts  of  the 
town,  the  cooking  stove  being  more  used  than  the  open 
fire  ? — They  need  the  fire  for  warmth  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  It  comes  very  expensive  if  you  use  gas  for  heat- 
ing purposes.  It  only  comes  cheaper  by  being  used  when 
it  is  wanted. 

7347.  If  the  price  of  gas  is  very  low  ? — It  is  not  so  low 
as  that. 

7348.  {Dr.  Tatham.)    Coal  is  cheaper  in  Manchester  ? 
Yes. 

7349.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  But  even  supposing  they  did 
it  on  an  open  fire,  do  you  think  the  cooking  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  fact  of  whether  it  is  done  in  one  way  or 
the  other  ? — No. 

7350.  You  boil  a  pot  or  fry  a  pan  in  very  much  the 
same  way  ? — Yes. 

7351.  And  if  they  can  boil  something  on  a  gas  stove 
they  can  boil  it  on  an  open  fire  ? — I  think  so. 

7352.  And  the  dishes  which  t'uey  use  must  be  the 
ordinary  cookery  dishes,  and  there  would  be  the  ordinary 
spoons  and  ordinary  frying  pan  and  so  on  ? — Yes.  They 
use  quite  ordinary  things,  which  each  house  ought,  at 
any  rate,  to  aim  at  possessing. 

7353.  What  sort  of  things  ?    Do  they  teach  them  to 
cook  mutton  broth  ? — Yes,  and  potato  pies. 

7354.  Shepherd's  pie  ? — Yes,  and  plain  puddings.  I 
must  say  they  do  not  entirely  confine  themselves  to 
those  ;  they  sometimes  teach  how  to  cook  rather  more 
elaborate  things. 

7355.  It  gives  the  girls  an  interest  in  cooking,  now 
and  then  they  give  them  a  special  dish  which  they  fancy, 
but  which  is  not  necessarily  very  costly  ? — I  think  so. 

7356.  The  girls  like  something  out  of  the  way  of  the 
ordinary  plain  cooking,  jus^  for  the  sake  of  variety  ? — 
Yes. 

7357.  And  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  should 
have  that  from  time  to  time  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7358-9.  So  long  as  it  is  not  expensive  ? — The  materials 
used  are  generally  extremely  economical. 
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Mrs.  7360.    These  are  generally  the  kind  of  things  which 

Worthington.  they  have  in  the  cookery  classes  ? — Yes. 

7361.  As  regards  the  general  work  of  your  society,  I 
take  it  that  in  a  given  district  you  work  from  the  top 
downwards.  You  begin  with  rather  a  better  class  in 
that  district,  which  is  a  very  poor  one  ? — That  was  the 
class  which  was  induced  to  come  to  the  mother's  meeting 
first,  but  as  regards  the  house  to  house  visitation,  that 
goes  on  through  all. 

7362.  I  rather  gathered  this  from  one  of  your  remarks, 
in  which  you  speak  about  overcrowding  so  far  as  you 
knew  it.  Does  that  mean  that  the  houses  in  which  there 
is  a  hkelihood  of  overcrowding  are  less  visited  than  the 
others  ? — Overcrowding  is  very  difficult  to  find  out. 
There  may  be  a  family  going  out  at  the  back  when  the 
visitor  comes  in  at  the  front,  and  so  on. 

7363.  Of  course,  the  health  ofiBcers  of  your  society 
have  no  right  of  entry  into  a  house  ? — No. 

7364.  They  have  no  practical  difficulty  in  getting 
it  ? — Very  rarely. 

7365.  Are  they  refused  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  my 
health-visitor  has  ever  been  refused.  There  have  been 
refusals  in  the  cases  of  some  of  the  visitors,  but  very  few. 

7366.  In  a  house  where  there  was  overcrowding,  and 
they  did  not  want  it  to  be  known,  would  not  there  be  a 
chance  of  their  refusing  ? — Sometimes  nobody  answers 
when  you  knock. 

7367.  But,  practically,  there  is  very  little  difiiculty 
about  getting  admission  ? — That  is  so. 

7368.  How  long  has  this  society  been  in  operation  ? — 
Something  over  forty  years,  I  believe.  It  has  only  been 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  corporation  for  fourteen 
years,  so  that  it  has  rather  altered  its  shape. 

7369.  You  have  told  us  of  certain  things  which  clearly 
show  that  there  is  an  upward  tendency  of  the  condition  of 
people  in  the  districts  which  you  are  dealing  with,  out  is 
not  there  any  statistical  evidence  of  any  general  improve- 
ment in  these  districts  during  the  fourteen  years  you  have 
been  connected  with  the  corporation  ?  Improvement,  for 
example,  in  the  death-rate  in  the  district  whijh  you  work 
in  ? — The  mfant  death-rate  is  a  little  better. 

7370.  Not  much  in  the  fourteen  years  ? — It  is  a  little 
better. 

7371.  I  am  speaking  of  the  particular  districts  which  you 
schedule  out  ? — Those  are  parts  which  bring  the  death- 
rat«  up. 

7372.  On  the  point  of  overcrowding,  if  a  man  and  wife 
have  three  or  four  children,  and  only  have  money  to  pay 
for  one  room,  what  could  you  do  ? — I  do  not  think  you 
can  do  anything  when  they  are  all  one  family. 

7373.  You  must  allow  them  to  live  in  one  room  ? — Yes. 

7374.  You  do  not  see  any  other  way  of  doing  it  ? — I  am 
not  sure  that  you  have  the  right  to  interfere  if  thej'  are  all 
of  one  family. 

7375.  (Chairman.)  The  law  makes  no  distinction  at 
all  ? — It  's  iiiuch  rarer  to  have  one  room  in  Manchester 
than  in  London.    It  is  very  unusual  there. 

7376.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Take  the  case  of  a  man  and  wife, 
and  five  or  six  children  in  two  rooms  ;  that  is  about  equally 
difficult,  is  it  not  ?  You  do  not  call  that  overcrowding  ? — 
No. 


737'i.  What  would  be  the  definition  of  overcrowding  ?— 
Eight  in  one  back-to-back  house,counting  two  of  the  smaller 
children  as  one — they  say  that  is  not  overcrowding.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  you  asked  Mrs.  Bostock  that. 

7378.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  point  which  you 
raised,  the  law  is,  "  Any  part  or  part  of  a  house  so  over- 
crowded as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  inmates  whether  or  not  members  of  the  same  family  " 
is  a  nuisance. 

7379.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  state  in  your  precis  that  you 
find  the  main  cause  of  physical  degeneracy  in  Manchester 
is  purely  ignorance  ? — The  main  cause  at  present  opera- 
tive. 

7380.  The  main  cause,  at  the  present  time,  of  physical 
cegeneracy  in  Manchester  is  purely  ignorance — you  mean 
as  to  what  food  is  best  for  the  children  ? — No,  ignorance 
in  a  very  wide  sense. 

7381.  Ignorance  en  the  part  of  the  public  ? — I  mean 
Ignorance  including  drink,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  result 
of  ignorance. 

7382.  Do  you  think  that  drink  is  the  cause  of  poverty 
in  a  great  many  of  these  cases  ? — Certainly. 

7383.  That  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  poverty  among 
the  poor  classes  ? — Yes. 

7384.  In  your  health  visiting  report  I  see  you  mention 
leaflets  ?— Yes. 

7385.  What  are  those  leaflets  ;  what  do  they  deal  with — 
drink  ? — No.  There  is  one  called  "  Hints  to  House- 
holders," and  another  "  Infant  Feeding,"  and  another  on 
"  Consumption,"  and  so  on. 

7386.  Do  they  read  them  ?— They  would  not  be  the 
least  use  if  simply  left  at  the  house,  but  Mrs.  Bostock  will 
tell  you  that  she  reads  them  out  and  draws  attention  to 
them.  The  mere  leaving  of  a  leaflet  from  house  to  house 
is  absolutely  useless. 

7387.  Then,  as  regards  cooking,  do  you  find  a  family 
living  in  one  room  ? — We  have  very  few  of  those 

7388.  With  regard  to  those  that  have  more  than  one 
room,  how  many  rooms  do  they  have  on  an  average  ? — 
Two,  three,  and  four  roomed  cottages. 

7389.  Do  they  have  sitting-rooms  in  some  of  them  ? — 
Yes,  a  great  many  waste  their  best  rooms. 

7390.  The  sitting-room  is  not  used  ? — That  is  so. 

7391.  Except,  of  course,  on  state  occasions  ? — Yes. 

7392.  Have  they  facilities  for  cooking,  or  do  they  buy 
their  food  ready  cooked  outside  ?• — That  is  the  lazy  habit. 

7393.  Is  it  not  rather  common  ?— Yes. 

7394.  Instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  cook — or  rather 
it  is  their  ignorance  in  not  knowing  how  to  cook—  they  are 
forced  to  buy  their  food  outside  '! — Yes. 

7395.  Have  you  had  experience  of  seeing  a  girl  who  has 
left  school  cooking  in  one  of  those  cottages  or  houses  ?— 
I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  have  heard  of  it. 

7396.  (Chairman.)  Is  this  ignorance  aggravated  by 
insensibility  to  the  interests  of  children  to  any  large  ex- 
tent ? — Do  you  mean  is  it  active  unkindness  ? — 

7397.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  much  active  un- 
kindness to  children  except  under  the  influence  of  drink. 


Mrs.  Bostock,  "  Health  Visitor,"  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mrs.  7398.  (Chairman.)  Supposmg  you  are  summoned  to 
Bostock.  the  house  of  a  woman  who  had  just  given  birth  to  a  child, 
 absolutely  devoid  of  any  knowledge  as  to  its  proper  care 

and  attention,  and  nutriment,  and  so  on,  what  do  you  do  ? 

— I  teach  her  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  I  do  not  know 

that  I  am  summoned  straight  away. 

7399.  When  you  are  summoned  ? — After  the  baby  has 
come  ? 

7400.  Yes  ? — Perhaps  I  would  tidy  up  the  place  and 
teach  her  how  to  begin  to  feed  the  baby. 

7401.  You  would  make  yourself  responsible  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  child,  in  a  sense  ? — In  a  sense,  and  I 
would  do  whatever  I  could. 


7402.  And  give  the  mother  all  the  information  you  can 
as  to  what  was  wanted  for  the  diet  of  the  child  ? — Yes. 

7403.  Do  you  find  she  readily  accepts  your  ministra- 
tions ? — Yes. 

7404.  With  regard  to  these  leaflets  which  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington was  describing  just  now,  do  you  make  her  familiar 
with  the  substance  of  them,  so  far  as  you  deem  it  to  bo 
useful  ? — Yes. 

7405-6.  And  you  think  that  she  studies  them  afterwards ; 
do  you  awaken  sufficient  interest  in  her  mind  to  lead  her 
to  study  them  afterwards,  and  apply  the  lessons  she  derives 
from  them  ?— Yes,  we  often  see  those  people  even  before 
the  baby  comes. 
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7407.  Of  course  a  woman  who  has  had  one  or  two  babies 
under  her  care  is  able  to  apply  the  knowledge  on  the  third 
occasion  without  much  assistance  from  you  ? — Yes. 

7408.  Do  you  take  any  steps  to  see  that  she  gets  milk 
supplied  to  her  in  proper  utensils  ? — We  do  the  best  we 
can  with  them  with  whatever  they  have  got. 

7409.  You  do  not  make  any  arrangements  with  vendors 
of  milk  to  supply  the  milk  in  a  form  which  renders  your 
ministrations  easier  and  more  efficient  ? — No,  we  cannot 
do  that. 

7410.  Can  you  not  ? — No.  If  we  know  a  good  milk 
shop  we  tell  the  woman  to  go  there.  That  is  the  only 
thing  we  can  do. 

7411.  Is  it  not  very  necessary  that  the  milk  for  each 
meal  should  be  in  a  separate  utensil  with  a  view  to  its 
being  kept  pure  ? — No,  our  suggestion  does  not  say  so. 
It  is  prepared  to  last  twenty-four  hours  and  it  must  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place. 

7412.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  risk  of  contamina- 
tion ? — In  extreme  cases  it  would  not  be  wise  to  suggest 
that,  because  it  could  not  be  kept  nice  over  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours. 

7413.  The  cool  place  does  not  exist  'n  these  cottages 
I  suppose,  at  any  rate  in  hot  weather  ? — No. 

7414.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  How  many  years  have  you  been 
working  as  a  district  visitor  ? — Fourteen  years. 

7415.  What  particular  district  are  you  working  in  ? — 
South  Ancoats. 

7416.  Is  that  the  district  that  you  have  looked  after 
during  the  whole  time  ? — Yes. 

7417.  When  you  go  to  a  house  do  you  find  now  that 
people  are  generally  glad  to  see  you  and  welcome  you  ?  — 
Yes. 

7418.  When  you  began  the  work  the  Lancashire  people 
■were  rather  suspicious,  were  they  not,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  your  business  was  when  you  went  ?— Yes. 

7419.  Did  you  find  it  took  some  time  to  familiarise 
the  people  with  your  work  and  with  the  object  of  your 
visiting  them  ? — I  had  a  system  the  first  time.  I  went 
all  through  the  district,  visiting  house  to  house  and  made 
myself  known  at  every  place.  There  were  a  few  places 
where  I  could  not  get  in  very  well,  but  the  neighbours 
told  each  other,  and  then  of  course  they  were  rather 
sorry  I  had  not  been  in. 

7420.  The  neighbours  talked  to  one  another,  and  told 
one  another  what  your  business  was,  and  then  you  found 
them  glad  to  see  you  the  next  time  you  uame  ? — Yes. 

7421.  How  many  houses  have  you  got  in  your  district  ? 
—1,500. 

7422.  Do  you  find  the  houses  improve  very  much  in 
recent  years,  with  regard  to  cleanliness  ? — I  do.  There 
is  a  great  improvement. 

7423.  I  think  you  have  a  regular  report  book,  have  you 
not,  in  which  you  enter  the  visitations  from  time  to  time, 
and  what  you  find  there  ? — There  is  not  a  book  now, 
because  our  system  of  visiting  is  on  that  sheet  which  I 
handed  in. 

7424.  You  enter  there  the  result  of  your  visits  ? — Yes. 

7425.  And  those  large  sheets  are  sent  to  the  sanitary 
authorities  ? — Yes. 

7426.  And  as  a  result  of  your  reports  I  suppose  the 
sanitary  inspectors  take  up  the  visits  ? — They  do. 

7427.  In  case  any  sanitary  evil  wants  removing  ?— 
Yes. 

7428.  Do  you  find  the  result  of  your  first  visit  some- 
times leads  to  the  removal  of  a  nuisance  ?  Do  you  find 
opposition  on  the  part  of  house  agents  to  your  work  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  find  very  much,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far 
that  goes  on  with  the  inspector,  because  he  will  come 
into  direct  contact  with  thera. 

7429.  You  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  sanitary 
inspector  ? — The  sanitary  inspector  will  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  agent. 

7430.  You  think  the  sanitary  inspector  gets  into 
trouble  occasionally  with  the  owners  of  property  because 


of  his  having  caused  them  to  carry  out  sanitary  improve- 
ments ? — He  might. 

7431.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  and  your 
colleagues,  you  do  not  find  much  difficulty  ? — No, 
we  are  able  to  get  things  done  which  would  not  be  done 
otherwise. 

7432.  With  regard  to  the  food  of  children,  do  you  find 
that  mothers  generally  are  anxious  to  know  how  best 
to  feed  their  children  ? — They  are  anxious. 

7433.  And  they  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  showing 
them  how  to  do  it  ? — I  have  repeated  calls  at  my  house 
for  one  of  these  pamphlets.  (^4  copy  was  handed  to  Dr. 
Tatham). 

7434.  You  say  you  explain  the  contents  of  this  circular 
to  the  mothers  ? — Yes. 

7435.  And  they  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  it  ?  — 
Yes. 

7436.  And  you  say  from  what  you  know  of  the  mothers 
in  your  district  that  as  a  rule  they  are  neglectful  of  their 
children  ? — Not  wilfully. 

7437.  If  they  are  neglectful  it  is  because  of  ignorance  ? 
—Yes. 

7438.  Because  they  know  no  better  ? — That  is  so. 

7439.  Where  children  are  neglected  and  sent  to  school 
half-starved  as  they  sometimes  are,  do  you  think  that  is 
in  consequence  of  poverty  or  in  consequence  of  the 
drunken  habits  of  the  parents  ? — It  is  due  to  both  causes, 
I  think. 

7440.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  cases  in  which, 
though  the  wages  are  sufficient,  the  parents,  being  of 
dissolute  habits,  simply  will  not  provide  for  their  children  ? 
• — That  is  very  rare. 

7441.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  In  some  cases  it  does 
exist  ? — We  do  occasionally  find  a  case. 

7442.  You  think  in  that  respect  people  in  your  district 
are  improving  distinctly  ? — I  do,  distinctly. 

7443.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  drunkenness  on  the  in- 
crease amongst  those  people  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

7444.  You  think  not  ?— No. 

7445.  Are  the  women  given  to  drink  ? — I  do  think 
there  is  quite  as  much  among  women  as  there  has  been. 

7446.  With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  children,  do  you 
think  speaking  generally  that  the  poor  children  get 
much  milk  at  all  of  any  sort  ? — The  very  poor  ones  do 
not. 

7447.  Practically  they  get  nothing  but  what  the 
family  happens  to  be  taking  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

7448.  Tea,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

7449.  And  sometimes  I  suppose  even  more  harmful 
things  than  tea  ? — There  is  not  a  much  more  harmful 
thing  than  tea  to  young  children. 

7450.  I  mean  sometimes  they  get  stimulants  admin- 
istered to  them  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  much  of  that 
now. 

7451.  You  do  not  think  they  do  so  to  any  large  extent  ? 
— No,  they  do  not.  I  find  it  is  very  rare  now,  anything 
of  that  kind. 

7452.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  use  of  soothing 
syrups,  cordials,  and  things  of  that  sort,  amongst  the  poor 
of  your  district  ? — Yes,  I  found  at  one  time  a  great  deal 
of  it,  but  not  now. 

7453.  That  may  be  fairly  laid  to  the  account  of  the 
work  of  your  association  ? — If  you  tell  them  it  is  abso- 
lutely harmful,  they  quite  see  it. 

7454.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  work  of  the  Saha- 
tion  Army  in  your  district  ? — Very  little. 

7455.  They  are  doing  some  work,  are  they  not  ?— 
Yes. 
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Mrs.  7456.  Do  you  come  in  contact  with  them  at  all  ? — Not 

Bostock.  often. 

7457.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  principal 
hindrance  to  your  work  amongst  the  poor  ? — I  do  not 
find  any  hindiance  to  our  work. 

7458.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  means  you  have 
of  working  in  your  district,  and  carrying  out  the  necessary 
work  there  ? — Yes. 

7459.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  districts  other 
than  your  own  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

7460.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  put  down  excessive  tea  drink- 
ing as  very  high  in  the  scale  of  deleterious  compounds  ? 
— Yes,  for  young  children. 

7461.  I  suppose  good  wholesome  beer  would  be  better 
for  them  ? — Oh  !  dear  no.  I  should  think  milk  would  be 
the  best  thing  for  children. 

7462.  Do  you  find  the  bad  effects  of  tea  go  beyond  young 
children  ? — I  should  not  suggest  tea  at  all  for  young 
children. 

7463.  I  suppose  the  tea  that  people  drink  is  boiled  and 
kept  until  it  gets  very  black  ? — As  a  rule  it  is. 

7464.  What  do  these  young  children  get  in  the  more 
ignorant  families  ?  If  you  went  in  and  found  a  mother 
feeding  a  one  year  old  baby,  what  would  she  be  giving  it  ? 
— If  she  gives  it  tea  it  is  wrong,  but  they  do  do  it — tea,  and 
bread  and  butter. 

7465.  Bread  and  butter  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  do  you 
find  them  giving  them  the  remains  of  their  tinned  food  and 
things  they  have  themselves  ? — Yes. 

7466.  We  have  had  cases  mentioned  of  quite  little  babies 
being  fed  on  tinned  lobster  ? — That  does  not  come  within 
the  reach  of  the  very  poor. 

7467.  Do  not  they  get  a  very  great  deal  of  those  tinned 
foods  compared  with  what  they  did  ?  That  does  not  strike 

,  you  ? — No. 

7468.  Because  we  have  heard  it  said  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts there  is  a  great  use  of  tinned  foods,  and  what  the 
parents  do  not  eat  themselves  they  give  to  these  little 
tiny  babies  ? — The  tinned  foods  do  not  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  very  poor — it  is  a  luxury. 

7469.  What  do  they  live  on  ?— Soup.  We  tried  to 
encourage  porridge,  but  they  would  not  have  it ;  it  is  too 
much  trouble. 

7470.  That  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  but  then  you 
want  milk  ? — Not  necessarily  milk. 

7471.  Is  not  milk  as  expensive  as  tinned  foods  in  the 
same  proportion  ?  If  a  man  was  too  poor  to  get  tinned 
food,  would  he  be  too  poor  to  get  much  milk  ? — No,  milk 
would  be  within  their  reach  much  better  than  tinned  food. 

7472.  Do  you  confine  your  remarks  to  people  in  the 
extreme  of  poverty,  or  people  on  fair  wages  ?  What  does 
the  ordinary  artisan's  wife  prepare  for  her  daily  meal  ? — 
Tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast,  potatoes  and 
herrings,  perhaps,  for  dinner,  and  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
for  tea. 

7473.  {Chairman.)  Herrings  are  a  very  good  food,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

7474.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Do  they  have  meat  ? — Yes. 

7475.  You  are  not  much  impressed  with  regard  to  tinned 
foods  ;  you  do  not  think  they  are  used  to  any  great  extent? 
—No,  I  should  think  they  would  be  very  harmful  indeed. 
If  I  saw  it  I  would  object  to  it  very  much. 

7476.  It  has  been  given  to  us  as  a  reason  why  a  know- 
ledge of  domestic  cooking  has  gone  out  among  the  working 
classes  that  they  can  get  those  tinned  things  so  much 
cheaper  than  they  used  to,  and  they  give  them  so  much 
less  trouble  to  cook  ? — I  do  not  find  so  much  of  that,  but  I 
and  other  things,  fried  fish,  for  instance,  and  chipped 
potatoes,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Those  are  to  be  got  very 
cheaply,  and  some  people  fly  to  them.  It  is  very  wrong, 
of  course. 

7477.  But  they  are  not  in  themselves  injurious  ? — Oh 
yes,  fried  fish  would  be  injurious  to  young  children. 


7478.  The  small  children  do  get  fried  fish  ? — ^Yes,  stale 
bacon,  stale  fish ;  they  have  plenty  of  cheap  fish  in 
Ancoats. 

7479.  At  a  very  early  age  ? — Yes. 

7480.  Your  efforts  are  mainly  directed  to  inducing 
the  mothers  to  substitute  for  these,  things  which  are  really 
good  for  babies  ? — -Yes. 

7481.  And  you  think  that  you  succeed  in  impressing 
the  mothers  ? — Yes.  They  are  very  ready  to  learn, 
most  of  them. 

7482.  And  they  not  only  leam  but  put  into  practice- 
what  they  leam  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  ignorance  on  their  part  if 
they  get  the  WTong  thing.  If  you  tell  them  one  thing  will 
be  better  for  them  and  for  the  children  they  are  most 
willing  to  take  it  up. 

7483.  {Mr.  Slruthers.)  At  what  age  do  they  begin  lo  get 
that  fried  fish  ? — Perhaps  six  months.  They  put  it  intc> 
their  mouths  at  six  months  old ;  I  have  seen  that  done. 

7484.  Of  course  the  baby  does  not  eat  it,  but  merely 
plays  with  it  ? — No,  they  sometimes  eat  it. 

7485.  When  do  they  begin  to  give  babies  tea  ? — This 
is  the  thing  we  object  to.  They  begin  perhaps  from  five 
to  six  months  old.  Of  course  we  know  it  is  wrong  but 
they  do  it. 

7486.  It  is  tea  very  much  diluted,  I  suppose  ? — It  is  the 
tea  they  are  having  at  the  table. 

7487.  At  what  age  would  you  permit  tea  being  given  to 
children  ? — I  object  to  them  giving  them  anything  but 
milk  imtil  the  child  is  eight  or  nine  months  old. 

7488.  Would  you  give  children  of  three,  four  and  fiv& 
tea  ? — I  would  not. 

7489.  You  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  ? — Skimmed 
milk  would  be  much  better. 

7490.  Would  you  allow  these  children  fried  fish  and  so 
on  at  four  and  five  years  of  age  ? — No. 

7491.  Milk  still  ?— Yes. 

7492.  Nothing  else  ?— Oh  no — soups  and  oatmeal 
porridge. 

7493.  You  told  me  that  they  do  make  soup  a  good  deal 
in  these  houses  ?— The  very  ignorant  do  not  know  how, 
but  we  show  them. 

7494.  They  do  make  a  good  deal  of  it  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

7495.  You  said  that  they  do  not  make  so  much  porridge 
because  it  takes  a  long  time  to  cook  ? — Yes. 

7496.  Does  it  not  take  long  to  cook  soup  ? — The  very 
ignorant  do  not  know  how — it  applies  to  both. 

7497.  But  of  the  two,  when  they  are  prepared  to  take 
some  instruction,  why  is  it  that  they  take  to  the  soup 
rather  than  to  the  porridge  ? — It  comes  in  with  the  mid- 
day meal. 

7498.  By  soup  you  mean  something  like  mutton  broth  ? 
— Yes,  green  pea  soup. 

7499.  Made  with  stock  ?— Yes. 

7500.  In  which  they  put  in  all  the  odds  and  ends  that 
they  collect  during  the  week  ? — Yes. 

7501.  It  is  really  economical  ? — Yes.  We  have  brought 
a  lot  of  those  about  ourselves.  It  is  not  nearly  so  general 
as  we  should  like  it  to  be,  but  it  is  on  the  increase.  There 
has  been  a  great  prejudice  against  soups. 

7502.  The  sort  of  thing  I  am  describing  is  the  pot-au- 
feu  of  the  French  peasant — it  is  kept  on  the  fire  practically 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  is  enriched  with  all  the  odds 
and  ends  of  meat  they  can  get.  What  range  of  wages- 
»vould  exist  in  your  district  ?— They  are  mostly  labourers 
earning  from  16s.  to  25s.  a  week.  Some  are  a  little  better 
than  that — some  have  30s. 

7503.  Would  the  bulk  of  them  get  £1  on  the  average  ? 
— About  an  average  of  £1  a  week  I  should  think. 

7504.  Taking  labourers  of  £1  a  week  whose  houses  have 
been  visited  by  you  and  so  on,  I  suppose  they  send  their 
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children  to  school  in  the  morning  with  a  good  meal  ? — No 
not  a  very  good  meal. 

7505.  What  sort  of  meal  do  they  give  them  ? — Tea,  and 
bread  and  butter. 

7506.  But  they  do  get  that  ?— Yes. 

7507.  Plenty  of  bread  and  butter  ?— Yes. 

7508.  I  mean  it  is  not  so  much  stinting  them  as  not 
knowing  what  to  give  them  ? — Yes. 

7509.  At  20s.  a  week  they  could  afford  to  give  them  a 
little  more  ?— Yes,  porridge. 

7510.  Without  milk  ? — With  milk  or  treacle. 

7511.  Or  syrup  ?— Yes. 

7512.  Treacle,  I  think,  is  not  much  appreciated  by 
children  as  a  rule  ?— It  is  golden  sjTup  I  am  speaking  of. 
That  is  what  I  call  treacle. 

7513.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  children  sent  out 
in  your  district  without  this  meal  of  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  ? — No,  I  do  not  find  there  are  many  who  are  sent 
out  without  something. 

7514.  It  is  rare  ? — Very  rare.  If  a  child  goes  without, 
I  think  it  is  because  the  child  has  no  appetite,  and  the 
mother  does  not  insist. 

7515.  You  do  not  have  in  Manchester  what  we  have 
been  told  of  in  other  places,  children  being  sent  out  with 
nothing  or  with  things  like  boiled  turnips,  and  so  on  '!-— 
Oh,  no. 

7516.  Do  you  thmk  the  girls  or  those  women  of  whom 
you  speak,  who  have  been  to  the  board  schools  and  so  on, 
make  any  use  of  the  knowledge  of  cooking  they  have 
acquired  at  the  board  school  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  do. 

7517.  You  think  it  has  some  influence  ?— Yes. 

7518.  They  try  to  cook  the  dishes  in  the  home  which 
they  had  been  taught  in  the  schools  ? — In  the  very  poor 
houses  they  cannot  carry  it  into  practice,  because  they 
have  not  the  utensils. 

7519.  Do  they  cook  at  all  in  those  houses  ? — Yes,  they 
do  a  little. 

7520.  What  sort  of  utensils  do  they  lack  ?— They  only 
have  one  pan  when  they  should  have  two  or  three,  and 
they  have  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  one  pan. 

7521.  They  could  use  it  for  a  good  many  things  if  they 
only  cleaned  it.  The  using  of  two  or  three  dishes  in 
the  cooking  class  may  be  a  necessary  thing  in  order  to 
get  through  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  time,  but 
they  might  do  with  the  one  vessel,  because  they  could 
clean  it  in  between  :  is  not  that  so  ? — No,  the  thing  would 
not  come  out  the  same. 

7522.  Do  you  find  them  make  some  use  of  the  know- 
ledge of  cooking  which  they  acquire  in  their  homes  ? — 
Yes. 

7523.  Do  you  get  the  mothers  interested  in  it  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  surprising  to  see  a  big  girl  teaching  the  mother 
how  to  make  things,  but  it  is  done  sometimes. 

7524.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  said  you  attach  great  import- 
ance to  the  leaflets  which  you  distribute,  but  that  you 


took  the  precaution  to  explain  those  leaflets,  such  as  the  Mrs. 
one  on  "  Hints  to  Mothers,"  how  to  feed  their  children,  Bostoch. 
and  how  to  look  after  them  ? — Yes.  ,  

7525.  But  notwithstanding  all  that,  you  visit  the 
mothers  before  they  are  going  to  have  their  children  ? — 
Sometimes. 

7526.  You  make  it  your  business  to  do  that  so  as  to 
prepare  them  ? — Yes. 

7527.  As  much  as  you  can  you  visit  them  before  they 
have  their  baby  ? — Yes,  as  much  as  possible. 

7528.  Notwithstanding  all  this  you  find  them  givmg 
them  tea  and  bacon  when  you  arrive  there  ? — Occa- 
sionally they  are. 

7529.  That  rather  points  to  the  fact  that  the  leaflets 

are  not  of  themselves  useful  ? — That  does  not  apply  to  > 
cooking.  Vmt  what  would  be  given  to  the  baby. 

7530.  But  if  they  give  them  tea,  it  shows  the  leaflet  is 
not  of  very  great  value  ? — I  am  speaking  now  of  meeting 
a  case  for  the  first  time  ;  perhaps.  If  we  gave  them  our 
leaflets  and  told  the  mother  what  she  has  got  to  do,  that 
is  done  away  with  at  once. 

7531.  Do  you  not  generally  go  with  a  leaflet  before  they 
have  a  baby,  and  explain  the  whole  thing  ? — Not  always 

7532.  You  find  the  leaflet  is  of  real  use  ? — Yes. 

7533.  {Chairman.)  One  important  thing  is  the  provi- 
sion of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sleep  for  the  children  :  do 
you  instil  the  importance  of  that  upon  the  parents  ? — • 
Yes. 

7534.  I  suppose  the  conditions  under  which  they  live 
make  it  somewhat  difficult  to  secure  the  children  having 
sufficient  sleep  1 — That  is  so,  sometimes. 

7535.  Is  it  not  frequently  so  1 — Arrangements  can  be 
made  whereby  a  baby  could  be  made  comfortable. 

7536.  I  am  speaking  of  the  younger  children,  where 
there  are  four  or  five  in  a  single  or  two-roomed  tenement : 
in  that  case  it  is  difficult  to  secure  young  children  getting 
sufficient  sleep  ? — Yes. 

7537.  You  attach  great  importance  to  that  in  the 
development  of  the  young  ? — Yes. 

7538.  Particularly  when  they  have  come  to  school  age 
and  use  their  brains  ? — Yes.  The  children  can  be  put 
to  bed  early  at  night. 

7539.  But  if  there  is  a  great  din  going  on,  do  they 
sleep  well  ? — I  think  so. 

7540.  {Dr.  Tatham.)    Have  you  any  more  of  those 
pamphlets.    {A  document  was  handed  to  Dr.  Tatham.) 

7541.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  find  that  the  poorer 
classes  cook  their  own  food,  or  do  they  buy  it  outside  ? — 
With  regard  to  the  very  ignorant,  of  course,  if  there  is  a 
cook-shop  within  an  easy  distance,  they  save  themselves 
the  trouble. 

7542.  It  is  not  because  they  get  it  cheaper,  but  to  save 
themselves  the  trouble  that  they  buy  it  outside  ? — Yes. 

7543.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  I  suppose  there  are  not 
always  medical  men  to  attend  to  the  women  in  cases  of 
childbirth  ? — Sometimes  there  are. 
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Miss  Eves,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Miss  Eves.       7544.  {Chairman.)  May  1  ask  you  to  explain  what  the 

■   Maurice  Hostel  is  with  which  you  are  connected.  I 

understand  that  it  is  purely  a  charitable  organisation  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  what  is  called  a  Settlement. 

7545.  Is  it  of  a  religious  character  ?— Yes,  it  is  religious  ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  are  all  Church  of  England.  We  do 
chiefly  social  work. 

7546.  Is  this  day  nursery  for  infants  one  of  the  principal 
branches  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  our  branches  of  work. 

7547.  How  long  has  that  been  in  existpnce  ?  —About 
five  years. 

7548.  I  suppose  it  was  started  with  a  view  to  correct 
the  evil  of  parental  ignorance  ? — We  started  it  for  tho- 
roughly practical  reasons.  We  found  that  a  great  many 
mothers  had  to  go  out  to  work,  and  we  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  children  were  badly  looked  after.  When 
it  was  first  started  I  really  knew  very  little  about  it. 

7549.  Is  there  much  factory  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — Yes.  We  are  close  to  the  City  area,  and  an 
enormous  number  of  women  go  out  to  work  in  City  fac- 
tories. 

7550.  Married  women  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them — nearly  all.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that 
their  husbands  are  largely  unskilled  labourers.  We 
have  an  enormous  number  of  carters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  Pickford  is  quite  close  to  us.  These  men  earn  very 
low  wages  and  they  have  a  very  weak  Union,  and,  in 
consequence,  women  have  to  turn  out  to  earn  money. 

7551.  And  that  leaves  the  children  unattended  ? — 
They  send  them  to  old  women,  who  charge  2s.  6d.  a  week, 
and  use  the  money  chiefly  for  their  own  ends.  I  have 
had  children  brought  to  the  Nursery  practically,  one  may 
say,  half -starved,  without  exaggeration. 

7552.  Do  these  women  come  to  the  children's  homes 
No,  they  take  them  to  their  own  houses  and  then,  ot 
course,  chiefly  use  the  money  for  their  own  living  and 
do  not  feed  the  children  sufficiently. 

7553.  Are  not  the  children  fed  in  their  own  houses 
first  ? — Yes,  they  are  fed  to  begin  with. 

7554.  Do  they  get  any  food  in  the  evening  ? — I  suppose 
so.  I  am  speaking  of  very  young  children,  children  at 
the  breast — children  up  to  the  age  of  two  years. 

7555.  What  is  the  average  wage  that  the  men  receive  ? — 
I  could  not  state  that  straight  off ;  it  is  rather  a  large 
order  to  give  the  average  wage  for  such  a  varied  popula- 
tion ;  but  I  should  say  for  imskilled  labourers,  the  men 
I  am  specially  dealing  with,  the  average  wage  would  be 
about  22s.  a  week. 

7556.  What  addition  to  the  family  resources  does  the 
labour  of  the  women  provide  ? — Some  of  them  would 
earn  from  12s.  to  14s.  a  week,  but  a  great  many  of  them 
would  only  earn  from  6s.  to  8s. 

7557.  You  realise  that  no  improvement  can  be  brought 
about  by  an  addition  to  the  wages  of  this  kind  of  labourer  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  in  practical  politics  at  present. 

7558.  {Colonel  Fox.)  What  does  the  woman  who  takes 
charge  of  the  children  get  ? — About  2s.  6d.  a  week.  That 


s  about  the  average  price  they  pay.  Some  of  them  might- 
get  a  httle  more  and  some  a  little  less,  but  that  is  about  the 
average. 

7559.  (Chairman.)  You  regard  this  expedient  as  a 
palliative  for  the  evil  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  is  very^ 
wrong  to  let  those  children  grow  up  in  a  bad  state  of 
health.  Those  that  die  are  the  most  lucky,  because 
they  are  dead  and  done  for,  but  it  is  those  who  just  manage- 
to  keep  alive  that  are  in  a  sad  state,  because  they  grow  up 
handicapped  for  ever  after. 

7560.  Are  there  any  crfeches  in  existence  besides  those 
of  this  character  ? — Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  run  by 
charitable  people. 

7561.  There  are  none  run  as  a  commercial  invest- 
ment ? — No,  you  would  lose  money  by  it.  If  you  look 
at  the  end  of  my  precis  you  will  see  that  point  mentioned. 
I  have  been  very  careful  of  finance  in  my  creche,  and  I. 
find  I  have  been  more  successful  than  others  in  doing  it 
cheaply,  but  yet  I  cannot  get  more  than  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  expenditure  returned.  To  give  these 
children  sufficient  care  means  fairly  skilled  labour.  Then, 
you  want  a  lot  of  milk,  and  milk  is  always  a  dear  food. 

7562.  You  would  propose  that  the  local  authority 
should  take  the  matter  up  ? — Yes.  I  look  at  it  from  the 
educational  point  of  view  ;  I  think  we  need  centres  of 
instruction  for  the  women. 

7563.  That  is  rather  a  different  matter,  is  it  not ;  w& 
are  talking  aboait  the  creches  now  ? — I  want  creches  to 
be  educational.  The  present  creches  are  just  run  any- 
how.   They  ought  to  be  registered  and  supervised. 

7564.  You  do  not  think  that  the  municipal  authority 
has  power  to  do  that  now  ? — I  do  not  know  what  their 
powers  are.  I  think  they  have  money  to  spend,  and 
they  have  practically  the  power  to  spend  money  on  it  if 
they  choose.    I  should  think  so. 

7565.  Under  what  particular  provision  of  the  law  ?— 
At  St.  Pancras  they  have  thought  about  having  one. 
I  believe  that  they  have  quite  the  power  to  do  it.  I 
think  it  comes  under  the  sanitary  expenditure. 

7566.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Two-thirds  of  the  expenses  are 
paid  for  by  the  mothers,  you  say  ? — About  two-thirds  ; 
it  varies  a  little.  This  year  has  been  a  bad  year,  and  many 
fathers  and  mothers  have  only  paid  half,  because  they 
have  been  so  poor  ;  but  for  the  last  four  years  they  have 
paid  two-thirds.  That  is  not  including  rent.  I  must 
leave  that  out,  because  I  use  my  rooms  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  I  cannot  separate  the  amount  of  rent  to  each 
of  those  purposes. 

7567.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  it  is  the  high  rate  of 
infant  mortality  which  has  to  a  large  extent  called  your 
attention  to  this  matter  ? — Yes. 

7568.  You  are  sensible  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  diminution  of  that  ? — No,  it  is  rising. 

7569.  Not  all  over  the  country  ?    It  is  about  the  same, 
I  think  ? — I  think  it  is  rising. 

7570.  (Colonel  Fox.)  I  think  you  said  it  was  rather  a 
fortunate  thing  that  these  children  do  die  ?— I  did  not  say 
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Xiiat.  I  said  that  those  who  die  are  the  most  foi'tunate 
■of  the  lot,  because  the  others  who  just  manage  to  scrape 
through  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  suffer  all  their  lives. 

7571.  (Chairman.)  What  do  you  hold  to  be  the  cause 
■of  this  increased  mortaUty  ? — I  think  it  is  due  to  the 
want  of  maternal  care,  owing  to  the  mothers  being  obliged 
to  go  out  to  work ;  secondly,  I  think  it  is  due  to  the 
iact  that  many  of  the  mothers  do  not  know  how  to  feed 
"them  properly. 

7572.  It  is  just  as  well  that  the  mothers  should  go  out 
to  work  and  that  the  children  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  other  people  who  do  understand  them  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  look  forward  to  that.  I  think  we  ought 
to  look  forward  to  the  idea  of  educating  the  mother  so 
that  she  will  know  how  to  mind  her  children  and  bring 
them  up  thoroughly  well,  as  she  ought  to  do. 

7573.  Will  you  explain  how  you  would  attempt  to  re- 
move the  evils  which  at  present  exist  ? — My  present 
;3mall  suggestion  is  that  existing  creches  should  be  regis- 
tered and  supervised.  These  creches  should  be  used  as 
■educational  centres  for  the  girls  and  women  of  the  dis- 
trict.   I  think  they  would  be  willing  to  learn. 

7574.  You  refer  in  your  precis  to  the  attempts  already 
made  to  remove  this  ignorance  ?— Those  are  the  attempts 
■already  made  which  I  consider  insufficient. 

7575.  You  admit  that  the  School  Board  does  do  some- 
thing to  remove  the  ignorance  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

7576.  But  you  do  not  think  it  is  adequate  ? — No,  it  is 
too  theoretical. 

7577.  Do  not  the  County  Council  lecturers  attempt  to 
•come  closer  to  the  problem  ? — Yes,  they  do.  They  are 
very  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  you  cannot  teach  people 
about  a  baby  unless  you  have  the  baby  there. 

7578.  Would  you  have  County  Council  babies  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment  ? — No.  They  only  send  a  peri- 
patetic lecturer  who  talks  very  grandly  on  the  other  side 

■of  the  table.  There  are  no  children  there,  and  the  mothers 
say  "  Oh,  yes,"  and  go  away  and  there  is  an  end  of  it 

7579.  The  information  is  divorced  from  practice  ? — 
Yes.  I  am  an  old  science  student  and  I  worked  for  years 
in  a  laboratory,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  teaching  these 
things  unless  you  have  the  tilings  there  to  show. 

7580.  Would  you  explain  how  you  think  it  should  be 
"done  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  do  that 
altogether.  I  think  the  existing  creches  should  be  taken 
over  or  new  ones  should  be  established  to  be  regarded  as 
technical  schools  for  the  training  of  mothers. 

7581.  You  think  that  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act  it  would  be  possible  for  the  local  authority  to  devote 
iunds  at  their  disposal  to  such  an  object  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  is  a 
branch  of  domestic  economy.  It  is  very  domestic  and 
■very  economical. 

7582.  And  in  very  close  touch  with  the  actual  practice  ? 
—I  think  that  in  connection  with  these  creches  you  would 
often  get  voluntary  workers  like  myself  who  have  had 
«lubs  of  girls,  to  induce  their  girls  to  go,  say,  once  a  week 
or  twice  a  week  to  get  mstruction. 

7583.  You  have  girls  in  connection  with  this  hostel  ? — 
Y'es ;  I  run  a  large  girls'  club. 

7584.  Girls  between  school  age  and  adolescence  ? — 
Yes  ;  some  of  my  girls  are  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age. 

7585.  Y'oung  women  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  take  any  girl  in 
under  twelve. 

7586.  Is  it  a  club  for  social  and  recreative  purposes  ? — 
Yes,  and  fo  •  instruction  when  one  can  get  them  to  learn 
anything ;  but  they  are  not  very  fond  of  learning. 

7587.  Do  they  attend  fairly  regularly  ? — Yes  ;  one  large 
club  of  girls  come  every  day.  They  come  during  their 
■dinner  hour.  I  have  got  a  very  inadequate  plant.  If  I 
had  a  sufiBciently  good  institute  I  should  be  able  to  get 
many  more  girls. 

7588.  It  is  all  in  connection  with  the  hostel  1 — Y'es.- 

7589.  Has  it  unUmited  funds  at  its  disposal  ? — No.  I 
wish  it  had. 

7590.  Are  its  resources  all  drawn  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  benevolent  ? — Yes.  We  shall  want  about 
£2,000  to  build  our  club  house. 

7591.  What  sort  of  income  do  you  dispose  of  ? — When 
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selves  very  largely.    My  creche  pays  two -thirds  of  the  1_ 

expense,  and  the  large  girls'  club  pays  its  own  way. 
That  does  not  include  the  rent. 

7592.  Have  you  any  fixed  income? — No;  it  is  not 
fixed  I  am  afraid.  We  reckon  on  about  £500  a  year 
coming  in. 

7593.  You  can  always  obtain  what  you  want  for  capital 
expenditure  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  can.  We  always 
have  done  so,  so  far.  I  cut  my  coat  according  to  my 
cloth  ;  I  get  as  much  cloth  as  I  can,  and  then  I  cut  my 
coat  according  to  it. 

7594.  What  capital  expenditure  have  you  from  year 
to  year  ? — We  have  been  in  existence  about  six  years, 
and  we  have  been  going  on  increasing  and  increasing. 

7595.  What  is  the  capital  expenditure  in  those  years  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  straight  away.  I  think  last  year  we 
spent  about  £500.    We  get  about  £500  and  spend  it. 

7596.  Is  that   the   annual  capital  expenditure  ?—  I 
should  think  so. 

'/597.  And  £500  income  too.  Could  you  get  the  assist- 
ance you  require  to  teach  the  mothers  ? — Oh,  yes ;  I  can 
get  that  from  the  London  County  Council.  I  have  done 
that  before.  I  get  their  lecturers  to  come  down  and  they 
teach.  I  give  them  the  room  and  find  the  audience,  and 
they  do  the  teaching.  That  is  not  sufficient,  because 
I  get  women  who  say  that  they  know  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  lecturer.  I  want  proper  instruction  and  practical 
illustrations  for  the  young  women  and  girls. 

7598.  Before  they  become  mothers  ? — Yes,  older  girls. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  you  could  have 
children  there.  They  are  very  fond  of  children.  But 
if  you  give  them  a  lot  of  "  talky-talk  "  without  anything 
to  show  for  it  they  do  not  care  about  it. 

7599.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  as  to  the  results 
of  a  scheme  of  policy  of  this  kind  ? — I  believe  myself  it 
will  be  a  tremendous  success,  because  I  have  found  the 
mothers  anxious  to  learn,  the  small  number  that  I  have 
had  to  deal  with,  and  the  girls  are  very  fond  of  children 
and  very  interested  in  anything  practical.  I  think  if 
you  had  an  attractive  course  of  lessons  and  had  the  babies 
there  to  show  them  how  to  wash,  dress  and  feed  them,  the 
girls  would  come  and  be  interested  in  it. 

7600.  Would  not  the  baby  suffer  in  the  process  of  being 
experimentally  treated  ? — No,  I  think  they  would  not. 
You  see,  it  would  be  all  done  under  supervision.  The 
babies  cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are. 

7601.  You  think  a  large  saving  of  life  would  ensue  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

7602.  And  you  further  hope  that  a  certain  number  of 
girls  might  be  trained  in  this  way  to  act  as  nurses  ? — That 
is  the  business  side  of  the  thing.  I  thought  I  might  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone. 

7603.  That  might  be  incidentally  a  very  useful  thing  ? 
— I  am  hoping  to  arrange  that  in  my  creche  ;  I  am  hoping 
to  get  one  of  the  local  authorities  to  send  their  girls  to  be 
trained. 

7604.  You  regard  the  whole  of  this  as  technical  instruc- 
tion for  mothers  in  domestic  economy  ? — I  think  one 
must  have  mohey,  I  think  that  it  might  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  domestic  economy  schools  of  our  technical 
institutes. 

7605.  In  that  sense  you  will  be  able  to  municipalise 
the  scheme  of  education  which  you  have  in  view  ? — I 
think  so,  and  get  it  done  all  over  London. 

7606.  I  suppose  the  present  municipal  organisation 
of  London  is  more  favourable  to  action  of  that  sort  than 
the  old  vestry  ? — I  think  perhaps  it  may  be. 

7607.  Would  you  make  the  parents  pay  as  much  as 
they  can  ? — Yes,  I  should  make  them  pay. .  I  think 
it  is  extremely  necessary  to  inquire  in  every  case  as  to 
whether  there  is  real  need  for  the  child  to  be  admitted  to 
the  cr  che.  I  find  myself  that  some  of  the  mothers  are 
not  at  all  fond  of  leaving  their  children  with  me.  I  was 
told  that  I  should  be  encouraging  the  mothers  to  go 
away  from  their  homes,  but  I  have  not  found  that.  I  do 
not  think  you  want  a  lovely  cr  che  and  let  any  mother 
pop  her  baby  down  there.    Inquiries  must  be  made,  and 
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Miss  Eves.       must  be  ascertained  whether  the  wages  of  the  mother 

  are  reahy  needed  as  a  supplement  to  the  father's  earning 

power.  I  think  the  ideal  home  is  where  the  father  earns 
the  money  and  the  mother  spends  it.  This  is  not  to 
be  a  sort  of  Foundling  Home.  I  am  not  advocating 
that  we  should  have  these  model  nurseries  and  any  papa's 
child  be  dumped  there  as  long  as  he  chooses. 

7608.  Do  you  not  think  that  almost  the  whole  cost 
might  be  obtained  ? — No ;  I  do  not. 

7609.  Surely  if  the  father  is  earning  22s.  a  week,  and 
the  mother  8s.,  making  30s.  a  week,  it  could  be  done  ?  — 
There  is  the  rent,  you  see. 

7610.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  child  in  a  creche  of  this 
sort  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  answer  that  straight  away. 

7611.  Surely  from  your  experience  you  must  have 
some  notion  ? — I  make  the  parents  pay  4d.  and  they 
generally  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost.  I  take  them  for 
live  days,  so  they  cost  me  2s.  6d.  a  week  perhaps. 

7612.  And  they  pay  Is.  8d.  ?— They  pay  Is.  8d. 

7613.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  take  from  them 
as  much  as  the  old  women  do  ? — They  could  not  pay. 

7614.  If  they  pay  the  old  women  why  should  not 
they  pay   you  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that. 

7615.  That  is  the  figure  you  start  with.  They  pay 
these  women  2s.  6d.  and  the  children  get  horribly  neglected, 
surely  it  would  pay  them  better  to  give  you  the  2s.  6d.  ? 
— Yes.  I  do  not  think  I  have  thought  sufficiently  of  that. 
I  get  a  different  class  of  children.  I  find  many  of  my 
children  are  very  poor. 

7616.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  rent  these 
parents  are  paying  ? — I  could  tell  you  roughly.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  could  get  one  room  in  our  part  of  the  world 
in  Hoxton  for  less  than  5s.  6d. 

7617.  Are  these  all  one-room  tenements  ? — Not  all  of 
them  ;  a  great  many  of  them  are.  Most  of  them  have 
two  rooms. 

7618.  What  size  is  the  family  ? — They  vary,  but  most 
of  them  have  four  or  five  children  and  some  have  more. 

7619.  That  is  six  or  seVen  people  in  two  rooms  ? — Yes. 
Of  course  some  of  them  have  more  children  ;  a  great 
many  of  them  have  eight  or  nine  children. 

7620.  Surely  you  regard  that  crowding  as  very  pre- 
judicial to  health  ? — It  is  very  bad,  but  what  can  they 
do  ?    There  is  not  enough  room. 

7621.  That  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  allowed  to 
depress  the  standard  of  living  and  debilitate  the  rising 
generation  ? — No,  there  is  a  great  deal  being  done  ;  the 
London  County  Council  has  made  great  improvements 
in  our  part  of  the  world  in  providing  better  tenements 
and  so  on,  but  even  now  that  is  the  state  of  things. 

7622.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  supposing 
the  London  County  Covmcil  or  any  other  local  authority 
were  to  announce  that  after  a  given  date  no  single  room 
tenement  should  be  allowed  to  be  occupied  by  more  than 
two  persons,  and  no  two-roomed  tenement  by  more  than 
four,  and  no  three-roomed  tenement  by  more  than  six  ? — 
I  doubt  if  you  could  practically  enforce  it.  You  would 
want  a  large  army  of  bailiffs  to  put  them  in  the  street. 

7623.  You  would  give  them  notice  ? — I  suppose  they 
would  be  forced  to  go  away  somewhere,  but  enormous 
hardship  would  be  inflicted. 

7624.  For  the  moment,  but  that  must  necessarily  be 
the  case  with  every  great  step  towards  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  under  which  people  live  ? — I  do  not  think 
we  can  do  that  with  any  justice  unless  we  provide  the 
people  with  some  shelter.  At  the  present  time  they  cannot 
get  any  place  to  go  to. 

7625.  No  doubt  the  local  authority  who  displaces 
them  would  have  to  provide  in  the  first  place  for  such 
as  were  willing  to  pay  municipal  rents,  whatever  they 
may  be  ? — Certainly,  but  some  of  my  people  could  not 
pay  municipal  rents.  They  could  not  pay  more  than 
5s.  6d. 

7626.  Do  not  the  County  Council  provide  any  others  ? 
— No,  not  in  our  part  of  the  world.  There  are  new  ones 
in  Clerkenwell  at  5s.  6d.,  and  I  am  going  to  see  what 
number  of  rooms  they  let  them  have.  I  expect  they  let 
them  have  a  good  sized  room  and  a  little  slip  of  a  room. 


for  that  money.  But  the  grovmd  is  too  valuable. 
Nobody  ought  to  live  there  who  is  earning  30s.  a  week. 
They  ought  to  five  at  Enfield.  They  want  a  lot  more 
trams,  or  balloons  to  carry  them  through  the  air,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

762V.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
London  County  Council  are  doing  a  great  and  very  useful 
work  by  substituting  new  dwellings  for  the  poor  in  place 
of  the  wretched  hovels  in  which  they  live  ? — Certainly. 

7628.  Is  it  your  experience  that  when  such  wholesome 
dwellings  are  provided  they  actually  come  to  be  inliabited 
by  the  people  whom  you  would  wish  to  inhabit  them,  or 
are  they  inhabited  by  a  better  class  ?— I  think  I  may 
say  on  the  whole,  they  are  inhabited  by  a  better  class  in 
the  areas  I  know,  because  the  two  areas  I  know  rather 
well  were  inhabited  by  the  lowest  class  of  people — hawkers, 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  thieves,  and  so  on,  and  these 
people  when  turned  out  would  not  pay  a  higher  rent ;. 
they  scattered  far  and  wide.  We  had  an  army  of  vestry 
employees  and  policemen,  and  skilled  artisans  come  in 
and  live  in  those  delightful  little  dwellings. 

7629.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  common  experience 't — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

7630.  To  that  extent  the  scheme  is  a  failure? — Certainly, 
in  my  view.  The  real  difficulty,  I  think,  is  to  provide  a 
tenement  for  the  rent  they  can  pay.  I  once  had  a  long 
talk  with  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  who  is  rather  well 
known  at  Richmond  in  connection  with  the  housing 
scheme  there.  He  is  a  builder  himself,  I  believe.  He 
has  told  me  that  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  design  a 
tenement  for  working  class  people  at  5s.  6d.  with  ground 
rents  what  they  are.  If  you  tax  ground  rents  it  would 
be  different. 

7631.  What  number  of  babies  can  you  accommodate 
in  your  creche  ? — I  do  not  believe  in  swarms ;  I  am  not 
going  to  have  more  than  thirty  children.  My  children 
are  only  from  one  month  old  to  about  four  years  old. 

7632.  What  size  is  the  building  ? — I  could  not  give 
you  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  but  I  have  two  large 
rooms,  I  think  twenty  by  twelve  ;  they  are  now  being 
built,  and  have  just  the  roof  on  ;  they  will  be  ready  early 
in  the  spring. 

7633.  They  are  new  buildings  ? — Yes.  My  present 
house  is  only  a  makeshift. 

7634.  For  how  many  hours  in  the  day  do  you  keep 
the  children  ? — From  eight  in  the  morning  to  eight  at 
night,  and  that  is  really  not  quite  long  enough.  I  think 
I  shall  have  to  make  it  half- past  seven,  because  so  many 
women  have  to  be  at  their  work  by  eight  o'clock. 

7635.  What  staff  have  you  ? — At  present  I  have  two 
nurses  who  look  after  the  children.  They  manage  it 
pretty  well.  The  little  toddlers  who  are  just  old  enough 
to  go,  I  send  to  the  infant  school  which  is  across  the  road. 
These  children  come  to  the  nursery  and  have  some  milk 
and  have  a  clean  pinafore  put  on,  and  then  they  are  sent, 
away  to  the  school,  so  that  they  are  out  of  our  way 
during  school  hours.  Then  they  come  back  and  have- 
dinner,  and  sleep,  and  then  go  to  school  again,  so  that  I 
clear  some  of  my  thirty  children  out  of  the  way. 

7636.  I  understand  that  your  permanent  staff  consistsi 
of  only  two  nurses  ? — Yes. 

7637.  Is  that  supplemented  to  any  extent  by  the  young: 
women  you  spoke  of  training  ? — Not  at  all. 

7638.  You  spoke  of  your  intention  in  the  future  to 
train  young  girls  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  in  the  nursing: 
of  children  ? — Yes,  I  cannot  do  that  at  present,  because- 
my  building  is  not  suitable  for  it. 

7639.  You  hope  to  do  it  in  the  future  ? — Yes.  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  arrange  that  in  the  future.  What. 
I  am  hoping — though  it  is  very  much  in  the  air  at  present 
— is  that  the  technical  institute  will  draft  off  two  or  three 
girls  from  their  domestic  economy  school  two  or  three- 
days  a  week  to  be  trained  in  looking  after  these  children.. 
It  will  be  a  small  beginning. 

7640.  What  diet  do  you  provide  for  the  children  ? — 
All  kinds  of  things. 

7641.  At  different  ages  ? — Yes,  milk,  pudding,  broth. 

7642.  But  for  very  young  children  ? — I  always  give 
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them  cow's  milk  unless  the  doctor  specially  orders  any- 
thing else.  I  do  not  believe  in  patent  foods,  but  if  any- 
thing special  is  ordered  thev  have  whatever  the  doctor 
ordars  them  to  have. 

7643.  Do  you  think,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  have  much  milk  ? — I  am  sure 
they  do  not. 

7644.  They  practically  do  not  have  any  ? — They  have 
nasty  tinned  stuif .  The  mother  buys  it,  and  puts  it  on  a 
shelf  in  a  stuffy  room,  and  it  gets  full  of  bacteria,  and 
the  child  Ls  fed  on  this  stuff.  I  believe  it  is  the  cause  of 
a  large  number  of  deaths. 

7645.  Infantile  diarrhoea  ? — All  this  reported  con- 
sumption of  the  bowels,  so  common  in  young  children,  is 
simply  due  to  the  incursions  of  bacilli  which  their  mothers 
have  so  diligently  collected  in  this  tinned  milk. 

7646.  They  substitute  tinned  milk  for  the  other  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  other  is  much  too  dear.  They  cannot  afford  to 
buy  cow's  milk. 

7647.  Is  the  tinned  milk  much  cheaper  ? — Yes.  I  find 
I  have  to  use  tinned  milk  ;  I  have  a  large  restaurant  for 
young  women,  and  I  have  to  sell  them  tea  and  cocoa  at  a 
halfpenny  for  a  very  large  cup,  and  I  have  to  give  them 
tinned  milk.  If  I  give  them  cow's  milk  I  should  lose. 
The  price  is  2Jd.  a  tin. 

7648.  What  is  the  price  of  cow's  milk  ? — 4d.  a  quart. 

7649.  Has  the  metropolitan  borough  council  or  the 
district  council  done  anything  ? — No,  they  have  not  done 
anything. 

7650.  Not  in  the  way  of  supply  of  milk  ? — No,  they 
have  not  taken  up  the  question  of  infant  mortality  at  all. 
They  are  a  splendid  council  and  do  a  most  excellent 
sanitary  work,  and  are  most  prompt  and  so  on,  but  in  this 
particular  department  they  have  made  no  move  at  all. 

7651.  They  do  not  undertake  to  supply  sterilised  milk 
in  any  form  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

7652.  Nor  to  cheapen  the  milk  supply  ? — No,  they  have 
not  done  anything  at  all. 

7653.  You  know,  of  course,  that  milk  can  be  supplied 
in  large  quantities  for  very  much  less  than  you  would  have 
to  pay  for  it  ? — I  suppose  in  very  large  quantities  it  could, 
but  if  you  had  to  buy  large  quantities  you  would  have  the 
danger  of  your  stock  going  bad. 

7654.  Assuming  the  County  Council  did  it,  they  could 
supply  it  cheaply  ? — They  would  have  to  command  a 
regular  market  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  it  could  be  done,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  most  excellent  thing,  because  not  only  my 
infants  but  my  other  children  suffer  greatly  from  want  of 
proper  milk.  They  have  tea  given  them  to  drink  with 
very  little  milk  in  it. 

7655.  You  think,  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  proper  way 
to  treat  the  case  is  to  send  the  children  with  their  mothers 
outside  the  crowded  districts  of  London  ? — I  think  if  we 
could  migrate  the  whole  population  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. The  central  part  of  London  should  be  given  over 
to  bankers  and  moneymakers.  The  poor  ought  to  live 
where  land  is  cheaper.  It  is  uneconomical  to  take  land 
which  is  worth  an  enormous  sum  in  order  to  build  houses 
for  the  poor,  and  run  the  thing  and  make  money  on  it.  It 
is  uneconomical  to  make  the  unskilled  labourer  live  there. 

7656.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  great 
difficulty  with  any  scheme  of  that  kind  is  that  the  very 
poorest  of  the  people  for  whom  you  would  provide  are  just 
those  who  must  live  near  their  work  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

7657.  How  would  you  get  over  that  difficulty  ? — We 
shall  have  to  have  flying  machines  or  something  to  get 
them  to  and  fro  cheaply. 

7658.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  You  said  just  now  that  you  sent 
your  children  into  the  infant  school  ? — Yes. 

7659.  At  what  age  have  you  been  doing  that  ? — They 
have  what  they  call  a  babies'  room,  and  they  take  the 
children  at  some  schools  from  three  years  old.  I  do  not 
like  mine  to  go  out  until  they  are  four.  I  think  three 
is  rather  too  young  for  them  to  go,  and  sit  in  a  row  on 
forms  all  the  time. 

7660.  You  find  it  a  good  thing  to  send  them  there  ? — 
Yes.  because  I  get  them  out  of  my  way. 

7661.  You  would  not  agree  that  infants  are  taken  too 


early  into  the  elementary  schools,  and  that  they  ought  Miss  E\ 

not  to  be  taken  before  five  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  \ 

much  better  if  we  could  manage  it  that  at  a  number  of 
schools  these  babies  should  be  treated  like  babies.  I  do 
not  think  that  little  babies  of  three  and  four  years  old 
ought  to  learn  ;  they  ought  to  run  about  and  wave  their 
arms  and  legs.  We  ought  to  have  nurseries  for  them  and 
not  schools. 

7662.  Yours  is  a  nursery  ? — Yes.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  children  sometimes  in  my  babies'  rooms. 
In  the  schools  where  I  am  manager  there  are  perhaps 
sixty  tiny  mites  with  one  young  woman  to  mind  them. 
She  is  obliged  to  make  them  keep  still  or  she  could  not 
manage  them.    It  is  very  bad  for  them. 

7663.  But  that  is  why  so  many  people  are  strongly 
opposed  to  this  attempt  to  take  very  young  children  into 
schools,  because  you  cannot  avoid  that  sort  of  thing  ? — 
You  have  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils — you  must  re- 
member what  these  babies  would  have  if  they  were  at 
home.  It  means  really  that  these  children's  mothers 
are  very  busy  people  ;  they  are  either  out  at  work  or  work- 
ing for  the  home,  and  the  children  run  into  the  passages 
and  into  the  streets,  and  so  on. 

7664.  Some  people  say  that  is  rather  better  for  them  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not,  but  there  are  risks.  I 
know  one  small  boy  who  had  both  his  legs  cut  oft'  and 
another  who  had  one  leg  taken  off.  You  cannot  have 
these  little  tiny  mites  running  about  with  no  one  to  look 
after  them. 

7665.  On  the  whole  you  think  it  is  better  they  should 
be  in  school  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  is  bad.  It  is  the  best 
of  a  bad  job  I  think. 

7666.  You  need  not  send  yours  to  the  school  at  all  ? — ■ 
I  send  mine  to  the  school  to  get  rid  of  them. 

7667.  That  is  what  the  mothers  do  ? — I  take  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  These  mothers  beseech  me  to  take 
their  children,  because  they  must  earn  money,  and  in 
my  present  house  I  have  not  room.  I  do  not  like  all 
my  children  to  live  there  all  day ;  they  do  not  have 
enough  cubic  air  space,  and  I  send  ^ome  of  them  to  the 
infant  school  and  that  clears  out  my  room  for  four  hours 
a  day. 

7668.  Is  your  creche  examined  by  any  local  authority  ? 
—None  of  these  creches  are  bound  to  be  examined.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  I  wish  to  emphasise.  We  none  of  us 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  what  we  like.  I  had  a  friendly 
visit  from  the  London  County  Council  inspector — I  think 
he  looks  after  babies  who  are  sent  out  to  women  to  mind. 
When  he  came  to  see  me  he  said,  "  I  have  no  right 
here,  but  would  you  mind  me  looking  round  ?  "  and 
he  looked  round. 

7669.  Is  there  no  public  authority  which  can  see  that 
there  is  no  overcrowding  ? — -Absolutely  none.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  evil. 

7670.  But  they  could  do  it,  surely  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  have  any  power.  I  think  they  have  power  to  in- 
spect if  the  babies  sleep  there  but  not  if  they  do  not, 
because  I  had  an  inspector  come  to  see  me  about  three 
years  ago.  He  said,  "  I  want  to  inspect  your  creche," 
but  when  I  explained  that  the  babies  only  came  every 
day,  and  did  not  sleep  there  at  night,  he  said  "  It  is  no 
concern  of  mine,"  and  went  away. 

7671.  Your  idea  is  that  a  creche  on  similar  lines  to  the 
one  you  are  running  should  be  established  in  the  industrial 
areas  by  the  local  authorities  ? — Yes. 

7672.  PubUc  creches  ? — I  think  we  want  to  teach  and 
educate  the  mothers.    We  must  look  forward  to  that. 

7673.  Your  first  proposal  is  that  these  creches  should 
be  established  ? — As  educational  centres. 

7674.  By  the  municipality  ? — Yes. 

7675.  Primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and 
babies,  and  then  we  come  to  the  educational  points  after- 
wards ? — I  think  it  might  be  so,  but  in  my  mind  the  other 
point  comes  first. 

7676-80.  You  would  simply  use  the  babies  as  part  of 
the  school  apparatus  ? — Yes. 
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Miss  Eves.       7681.  Your  main  object  is  to  have  them  as  object 

 lessons  ? — My  chief  aim  is  to  form  the  ideal  mother.  I 

do  not  think  that  the  mother  ought  to  go  on  in  her  old 
way.  As  she  is,  she  is  very  unideal.  I  want  these 
creches  formed  primarily  to  produce  the  ideal  mother. 

7682.  You  put  the  educational  value  of  it  above  the 
philanthropic  ? — Yes,  if  you  like  to  use  the  terms  in  that 
way. 

7683.  You  rather  consider  the  establishment  of  these 
pubUc  creches  as  an  educational  means  of  improving 
future  mothers  ? — -Yes. 

7684.  Not  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  little 
babies  themselves  ? — I  think  we  shall  do  much  for 
the  babies.  If  we  could  make  all  the  mothers 
better,  if  we  could  have  a  Uttle  centre  of  light  to 
instruct  the  mothers,  they  would  tell  one  another  ; 
the  kuo-»\rledge  will  spread,  and  in  time  we  shall  have 
every  mother  know  how  to  treat  her  children,  and  we 
shall  not  want  creches. 

7685.  Are  they  to  be  estabUshed  as  part  of  the  educa- 
tional fimctions  of  the  municipality  ? — Yes. 

7686-7.  Or  of  the  ordinary  municipal  functions  ? — No, 
educational.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
domestic  economy  school,  just  as  you  provide  a  school 
of  plumbing.  We  have  an  enormous  apparatus  for  teach- 
ing boys  carpentering  and  furniture  making.  In  Shore - 
ditch  there  is  a  great  deal  of  furniture  making.  In  the 
same  way  we  should  teach  the  mother  how  to  treat 
her  baby.  I  should  call  it  technical  instruction.  I  should 
compel  all  the  girls  to  have  a  year's  training  in  the  care 
-of  children.  They  nearly  all  marry  and  have  children, 
;:a.nd  they  ought  to  know  how  to  treat  them. 

7688.  At  what  age  would  you  begin  to  teach  the  girls  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  very  good  for  them  to  go  two  or  three 
-evenings  a  week  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

7689.  After  leaving  school  ? — After  leaving  school. 

7690.  You  would  not  treat  it  as  part  of  the  elementary 
course  ? — No,  because  I  think  you  want  all  those  early 
years  to  improve  their  general  intelligence.  You  do 
not  want  to  begin  teaching  the  girls  rules  of  thumb  before 
their  minds  have  grown. 

7691-2.  They  are  taught  household  management  in 
the  elementary  school  ? — Yes,  I  know. 

7693.  (Chairman.)  Of  a  very  elementary  kind  ? — Yes. 
This  is  a  special  kind   of  thing.    I  think  they  want 

:  special  training  for  the  children. 

7694.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  When  is  a  girl  old  enough  to 
get  profitable  knowledge  ?  Would  not  you  allow  children 
of  the  elementary  schools  in  ? — There  are  a  great  many 
difficulties  there.  The  number  of  the  children  would  be 
very  great.  Your  could  not  have  fifty  or  sixty  girls  going 
for  your  babies.  You  will  have  to  be  content  to  train  a 
few  and  trust  that  they  will  train  the  others.  Light 
always  spreads  in  a  way.  If  we  could  get  a  small  nucleus 
of  sensible,  well-educated  mothers  they  would  t«ach  their 
daughters.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  be  content  to  go 
V  ery  slowly.  We  ought  to  begin  with  the  more  intelligent 
girls  to  go  to  domestic  economy  classes. 

7695.  You  would  not  teach  the  elementary  school  girl 
— you  would  start  at  fourteen  ? — I  think  so. 

7696.  And  at  that  age  the  girl,  if  she  wishes  to  im- 
^prove  herself,  can  go  to  an  evening  continuation  school  ? 
— Yes.  but  very  few  of  them  do  ;  we  must  make  it  com- 
pulsory for  them  to  go. 

7697.  You  are  in  favour  of  continuing  compulsory 
education  ? — Certainly  ;  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  in  the 
evening  schools.  I  would  not  let  anybody  loose  until 
they  are  sixteen. 

7698.  It  is  very  good  for  them  to  corde  into  practical 
contact  with  the  concerns  of  life,  but  it  would  not  hurt 
those  girls  or  boys  to  go  two  or  three  nights  a  week  to  con- 
tinuation schools  ? — That  is  so. 

7699.  The  girl  being  obliged  for  two  years  longer  to 
continue  her  educational  career.  You  would  make  part 
of  this  compulsory  education  the  management  of  the 
babies  ? — I  should. 

7700.  As  a  separate  branch  altogether  from  household 


management  ? — Yes,  because,  you  see,  domestic  economy 
now  practically  ignores  these  poor  infants.  In  the 
domestic  economy  classes  they  tell  the  children  all  about 
puddings,  but  not  about  children — or  practically  nothing. 
The  emphasis  is  put  in  the  wrong  place,  I  think. 

7701.  Would  you  make  this  compulsory  for  all  girls  ? — • 
I  should  like  to  know  that  every  girl  went. 

7702.  But  a  difficulty  would  come  in  there  :  could  you 
furnish  sufficient  in  the  way  of  babies  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  teach  the  whole  lot.  I  think  if 
you  make  it  compulsory  you  will  have  to  adopt  some 
modified  plan 

7703.  You  would  have  to  select  certain  girls  ? — You 
might  have  a  number  of  practical  lessons  on  Saturdays, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  It  would  need  carefully  think- 
ing out.  Most  of  these  girls  are  at  work  in  the  week,  but 
they  have  half  day  Saturday  ofl:. 

7704.  Do  you  think  the  girls  would  like  their  Saturday 
half  holidays  to  be  made  compulsorily  educational  ? — No, 
they  would  not  like  it,  but  it  would  not  be  every  Saturday. 
A  great  deal  of  valuable  instruction  could  be  given  in  an 
intelligent  way,  and  they  might  have  a  certain  number 
of  practical  lessons  on  fixed  days.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  deal  with  the  whole  thing  at  one  bite  ;  you  will  have 
to  nibble  at  the  difficulties.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
able  to  teach  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  I  think  you  will  get  a  large  number  of 
girls  and  young  women,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight,  to  take  an  intelhgent  interest  in  it. 

7705.  You  said  the  compulsory  age  would  be  fourteen 
to  sixteen,  and  now  you  wish  to  continue  it  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-eight  ? — Of  a  voluntary  kind.  I  think  if  we 
had  these  centres  estabhshed  we  should  get  a  much  larger 
number  of  young  women  to  attend  those  classes  volun- 
tarily. 

7706.  Should  not  we  get  rather  more  students  than 
babies  if  you  had  all  the  girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  myself  quite  clear.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  can  teach  all  the  children  at  the  elementary 
schools  ;  at  the  same  time  I  do  think  that  it  would  be  very 
much  better  than  the  present  state  of  things  to  have  the 
children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  and  teach  them  infant 
hygiene.  In  addition  to  that  we  must  have  a  voluntary 
system  of  getting  young  women  and  young  mothers, 
women  who  have  already  got  infants,  to  go  to  these  model 
creches  and  learn  ;  and  I  believe  they  would  come  in 
large  numbers.  We  should  not  get  the  whole  population, 
but  even  if  you  can  get  a  few  that  is  a  great  thing. 

7707.  You  might  select  some  of  the  young  girls,  who 
announce  their  intention  of  being  married,  and  say  that 
they  had  better  come  and  attend  a  course  ? — Yes.  I  think 
when  I  have  my  model  nursery,  I  shall  say  to  some  of  my 
girls,  when  they  tell  me  that  they  are  engaged — I  generally 
hear  of  it — "  Well,  now,  you  had  better  come  here  and 
attend  a  cotirse  and  learn  about  babies.  You  will  very 
likely  have  some  of  your  own,  and  you  had  better  get 
information  beforehand."  I  think  they  will  come.  I 
do  not  think  the  public  authorities  or  Committees  can  do 
that  work.  I  think  it  must  be  done  by  somebody  who 
knows  these  girls  in  other  relations  of  life.  I  think  these 
girls  would  not  go  to  anybody  else,  but  I  do  think  they 
would  come  to  me. 

7708.  How  is  the  expense  of  this  instruction  to  be  met : 
do  you  propose  that  a  proportion  of  the  grant  earned  by 
the  continuation  schools,  which  the  girl  or  young  woman 
is  attending,  should  be  paid  in  the  way  of  fees  to  the 
creche  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  girls  at  sixteen — I 
call  them  adults  over  sixteen — ought  to  be  taught  by  the 
Technical  Education  Board  money — the  whiskey  monej- — 
because  that  is  after  school  age. 

7709.  It  would  not  matter  where  the  money  was  de- 
rived from,  if  it  was  from  the  educational  fund  of  the 
authority.  These  girls  would  earn  a  grant  for  domestic 
economy,  or  whatever  it  is,  which  they  are  learning  in 
these  continuation  schools,  and  this  instruction  would  be 
part  of  that  course  ? — You  mean  girls  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  ? 

7710.  They  may  be  older ;  it  is  not  limited  to  that. 
You  are  going  to  make  it  compulsory  to  that  age  ? — It 
does  not  make  any  difference  where  the  money  comes 
from,  but  it  is  a  very  important  question  for  the  powers 
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to  consider.  I  was  thinking  that  from  sixteen  years  on- 
wards, they  "would  receive  the  grants  from  the  funds 
which  are  now  used  for  technical  education,  which  is  not 
the  same. 

7711.  It  all  goes  into  the  same  fund  ? — It  is  not  the  same 
as  the  school  rate. 

7712.  You  would  have  it  come  out  of  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  educational  authority  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
think  the  local  rate  ought  to  be  used  for  instructing  girls 
from  sixteen  years  onwards. 

7713.  If  it  is  made  part  of  higher  education,  technical  in- 
struction, the  Act  of  Parliament  provides  that  the  council 
can  raise  rates  for  that  purpose  ? — That  would  be  a  special 
rats  for  that  special  purpose  ? 

7714.  They  raise  the  rate  generally  for  secondary  edu- 
cation ? — Yes,  I  see  ;  that  is  my  point. 

7715.  They  have  the  whiskey  money,  and  they  have 
the  grant,  but  it  has  to  be  supplemented  by  a  rate  ;  and 
if  these  creches  are  run  as  educational  centres  by  the 
educational  authority,  they  will  have  to  be  supported 
out  of  the  school  fund,  however  that  fund  is  made  up  ? — 
Yes. 

7716.  If  they  cost  a  considerable  sum,  it  would  neces- 
sarily, indirectly,  increase  the  rate  ? — Of  course,  you 
cannot  have  these  things  without  paying  for  them,  but 
it  would  pay  us  in  the  end,  because  we  should  not  have 
all  these  children  killed — they  ought  to  grow  up  and  do 
work  for  the  nation.  They  die  in  their  hundreds  at 
present. 

7717.  Your  idea  is  that  this  would  form  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  local  authority  ? — Yes. 

7718.  And  they  should  pay  for  it,  just  as  much  as  they 
pay  for  manual  instruction  ? — Yes.  My  justification  for 
that  is  that  I  consider  that  feminine  technical  education 
is  at  present  rather  neglected.  I  think  the  education  of 
young  women  in  the  care  of  an  infant  is  strictly  technical 
education. 

7719.  You  think  it  is  as  important  to  teach  her  that, 
as  to  cook  her  husband's  dinner  ? — Certainly  I  do.  She 
should  be  put  on  a  level  with  her  brother  who  has  to  make 
his  living  by  carpentering  and  furniture  making.  He  is 
provided  with  a  splendid  laboratory  for  his  business, 
and  I  should  provide  the  girls  with  a  laboratory  for  the 
mother's  business.  She  has  a  right  to  it.  It  is  wicked 
to  let  these  women  kill  their  children.  I  have  known 
these  women  to  be  most  sorry  at  the  death  of  their 
children,  and  yet  they  killed  them  from  utter  igno- 
rance. You  have  no  idea  of  what  they  give  these  children 
to  eat,  simply  from  kindness  of  heart. 

7720.  You  run  very  closely  into  the  other  question, 
that  of  teaching  future  mothers  the  proper  food  to  give 
their  children,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

7721.  Is  there  anything  of  the  sort  attempted  at  pres- 
ent ? — It  is  all  done  in  a  scrappy  sort  of  way.  It  wants 
systematising.    I  do  it  in  a  small  way. 

7722.  Do  you  see  the  instruction  given  in  the  evening 
schools  ? — I  have  looked  through  the  syllabus. 

7723.  On  hygiene  and  household  management  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  have  never  heard  the  lessons.  The  case  of 
infants  is  just  inserted  as  a  sort  of  by-question. 

7724.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  criticism  of  it 
as  compared  with  your  plan  ? — My  criticism,  as  an  old 
science  student,  is  that  I  do  not  believe  in  teaching  about 
things  unless  you  have  the  things  there.  I  think  to  give 
these  ignorant  girls  a  lot  of  talk,  with  very  often  rather 
difficult  words  about  bottles  and  nitrogen  and  proteids, 
and  so  on,  and  not  to  show  them  the  child  and  the  bottle 
and  how  to  deal  with  the  matter  properly,  is  absurd. 

7725.  You  think  instruction  in  all  these  subjects,  at 
present,  is  too  theoretical,  and  not  practical  enough  1— 
Yes. 

7726.  Whether  cookery  or  household  management  ? — 
I  think  the  cookery  is  good.  I  think  they  do  the  cookery 
well ;  I  think  they  have  excellent  arrangements. 

7727.  We  have  had  it  rather  severely  criticised ;  you 
are  inclined  to  think  it  is  all  right  ? — I  am  not  a  great 
cook  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  turn  out  the  things 
as  they  should  do,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  very 


practical.  I  know  girls  have  to  have  saucepans,  and  pots 
and  things,  and  they  have  to  clean  them,  and  they  have 
to  make  things,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  practical 
and  to  the  point. 

7728.  You  think  it  has  a  great  influence  on  their  future 
homes  ? — I  think  so. 

7729.  You  would  not  condemn  it  so  utterly  as  some 
people  ? — No,  but  I  am  not  an  expert  in  cooking. 

7730.  You  would  cause  fees  to  be  paid  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

7731.  Both  by  the  student  and  by  the  parent  who 
sends  the  baby  ? — I  do  not  mean  by  the  student ;  I 
thought  you  meant  the  parents.  I  should  never  have 
anybody's  child  free. 

7732.  If  you  treat  the  child  as  a  piece  of  apparatus 
you  might  have  to  hire  it — you  might  have  to  actually 
pay  the  parents  ? — These  children  will  be  much  better 
treated  as  my  apparatus  than  they  are  at  present  by  their 
mothers. 

7733.  But  supposing  you  cannot  get  enough  material  ) 
— You  will  get  heaps. 

7734.  You  might  have  to  go  to  the  parents  and  say  : 
"  What  will  you  let  me  have  a  baby  for  ?  " — No  ;  then  I 
should  stop  the  whole  thing.    That  would  never  do. 

7735.  (Mr.  Legge.)  I  think  your  suggestions  have  been 
extremely  valuable,  but  I  want  to  plead  with  you  for  the 
girls  under  fourteen.  If  you  want  to  make  a  start, 
is  it  not  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  existing  law  as  to  compulsory  attendance  ? — I 
think  you  will  see  I  say  that.  If  they  give  these  classes 
in  school  it  is  much  better  than  nothing. 

7736.  But  I  gathered  from  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Lindsell 
that  you  would  not  let  your  girls  of  under  fourteen  handle 
your  infants  ? — My  reason  is  that  there  is  such  an  enor- 
mous number  of  them.  In  most  day  schools  or  board 
schools  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  children  in  the  class.  I 
cannot  as  an  educationalist — I  have  taught,  myself,  for 
years  in  the  high  school — conceive  of  any  possible  way 
by  which  I  can  get  fifty  or  sixty  small  girls  to  handle 
babies. 

7737.  Do  you  call  the  average  girl  of  over  thirteen  a 
small  girl  ? — There  are  fifty  or  sixty  of  them — small  or 
great  does  not  matter. 

7738.  There  are  fifty  or  sixty  of  them  ;  but  do  you  sup 
pose  they  would  all  be  available  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not 
think  you  could  work  it ;  the  practical  difficulties  would 
be  too  great.  The  children  of  the  school  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  must  have  lessons  on  the  more  or  less  theoretical 
part  of  their  duties,  but  I  think  when  they  come  to  be  six- 
teen you  can  get  them  into  smaller  classes.  They  will 
not  all  want  teaching.  Some  of  them  have  good  mothers 
and  could  learn  at  home. 

7739.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  will  get  them  in  extremely 
small  classes — almost  a  matter  of  individuals  ? — When  I 
had  a  course  of  lectures  from  the  London  County  Council 
on  Infant  Hygiene,  I  think  there  were  twenty  in  constant 
attendance. 

7740.  You  say  you  want  compulsion? — Yes,  in  the 
evening  continuation  schools. 

7741.  It  will  take  you  some  time  to  get  that ;  in  the 
meantime  why  not  get  such  girls  as  desire  it — whose 
mothers  desire  it — from  the  ordinary  elementary  schools 
to  attend  so  many  evenings  a  week  after  the  age  of  thir- 
teen ?  I  may  point  out  that  such  girls  are  much  more 
likely  to  take  up  your  scheme  later  on,  when  they  leave 
school,  having  had  an  initiation  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
valuable.    I  should  try  all  ways. 

7742.  You  would  not  object  to  selected  girls  of  thir- 
teen ?— No  ;  I  should  welcome  any  attempt  to  enlighten 
ignorance  with  girls  of  under  tliirteen  or  over. 

7743.  You  speak  of  girls  from  schools  going  to  your 
creches.  What  do  you  say  to  your  creches  going  to  the 
schools  and  having  them  actually  in  connection  with 
certain  schools  associated  with  the  infant  department  ? 
— I  think  as  your  girls  leave  school  they  go  away  in  small 
numbers,  and  in  any  particular  school  there  are  eight  or 
ten  girls  leaving  at  the  same  time  ;  I  should  take  those 
girls  and  carry  on  their  education  in  this  particular  direc- 
tion. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Miss  Eves."^     7744.  Do  you  object  to  having  a  babies'  room,  which  is 

 found  in  many  a  Board  School  ? — I  mean  by  baby  an 

infant  from  one  month  onwards. 

7745.  Why  not  have  a  baby's  room  supplemented  by  a 
creche  ? — I  think  it  would  end  in  that.  My  view  is  that 
the  infants'  creche  would  be  much  more  practically  and 
easily  worked  if  in  connection  with  a  domestic  economy 
school  and  not  with  a  day  school.  I  think  the  building 
and  so  on  would  be  easily  managed  and  the  necessary 
requisites  more  provided. 

7746.  There  has  been  a  talk  recently  of  municipal  milk 
depots  for  the  poorer  parts  of  the  big  towns.  That  would 
be  a  good  place  to  have  your  creche  in  connection  with  ? — 
Yes,  very  good. 

7747.  The  two  might  be  run  together  ? — It  would  be 
better  to  put  your  milk  depot  with  your  technical  school ; 
you  have  existing  plant  there — warming  apparatus  and 
pipes  and  things.  You  would  not  build  an  entirely  new 
building,  because  that  would  cost  far  more. 

7748.  You  said  you  do  not  desire  very  lovely  creches, 
fancy  places,  to  which  parents  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
send  their  children.  But  do  not  you  think  that  if  you 
handed  it  over  to  the  municipahty  that  is  almost  bound 
to  result  ? — You  have  to  look  after  these  authorities  of 
course.  They  hke  to  have  everything  just  exactly  right. 
I  think  you  should  have  some  intelhgent  woman  of  practical 
experience  to  look  after  these  things. 

7749.  Some  say  that  it  is  the  ladies,  looking  after 
cookery  centres  and  so  on,  who  desire  to  have  children 
taught  cookery  such  as  would  be  found  in  their  own  private 
houses,  and  not  in  artisans'  homes  ? — I  do  not  know 
about  that.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  much 
about  cookery,  but  I  do  not  think  that  need  be  an  insuper- 
able objection.  I  think  we  could  have  practical  people 
who  realise  that  these  little  children  come  from  poor  homes 
and  have  to  live  there  and  that  you  do  not  want  to  provide 
them  with  fancy  things. 

7750.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  sort  of  practical 
woman  you  mean  ? — Myself. 

7751.  Not  ladies  Hving  in  the  West  End  ? — Certainly 
not. 

7752.  Not  necessarily  such  highly  educated  ones  as 
used  to  go  on  School  Boards  ? — No ;  I  think  it  is 
very  necessarj',  in  all  these  matters  affecting  the  lives 
of  the  poor,  that  one  should  really  know  exactly  how 
they  live,  and  realise  the  condition  of  things,  or  else 
I  think  you  do  indulge  in  fancy  expedients  and 
fads. 

7753.  Would  you  have  a  selection  of  ladies  for  playing 
the  part — would  you  like  to  enact  some  sort  of  sumptuary 
law  ? — I  think  we  should  find  the  right  woman  in  every 
way.  I  think  in  our  nurses  staff,  that  a  great  many  of 
our  nurses  would  specialise  in  infant  hygiene. 

7754.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  I  imagine  the  most  suitable 
person  to  instruct  would  be,  say,  the  wife  or  widow  of  a 
labourer  ? — Not  unless  she  was  very  intelligent.  I  think 
we  must  have  somebody  a  little  better  than  that.  We 
shall  have  to  produce  a  staff  of  teachers. 

7755.  Take  one  of  that  class  ? — I  think  we  must  aim 
at  the  sort  of  woman  who  now  becomes  a  foster-mother  for 
cottage  homes  in  the  workhouse — a  nice,  kind,  practical, 
woman. 

7756.  I  mean  a  woman  of  rather  an  upper  class.  In 
the  country  you  would  find  a  large  number  of  what  might 
be  called  comfortable  women  ? — Yes. 

7757.  Who  have  got  better  ideas  about  life  than  the 
very  poorest  women  would  have  ;  she  would  be  more 
suitable  than  the  person  who  had  been  brought  up  to  a 
higher  state  of  things,  would  she  not  ? — I  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  you  want  a  full-blown  lady ;  I  think  you  want 
a  clean,  sensible  woman,  well  instructed  in  practical 
matters,  superior  to  the  working  woman. 

7758.  Who  would  realise  and  understand  exactly 
what  class  of  cookery  and  what  class  of  work  was  required 
in  a  respectable  labourer's  house  ? — I  am  talking  about 
the  care  of  children. 

7759.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  regard  to  the  care  of 
children — what  is  required  and  what  is  possible  to  be 
done  in  a  respectable  labourer's  cottage  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so.    I  want  the  thing  to  be  thoroughly  practical.    I  do 


not  think  that  we  want  a  iot  of  fine  ladies  running  wild 
with  their  fads. 

7760.  The  danger  is  that  their  ideal  is  too  high  ? — Not 
if  it  is  an  ideal,  but  you  have  to  consider  the  ideal  for  a 
working  class  home.  I  do  not  think  that  that  ideal 
working  class  home  is  the  same  as  the  ideal  better  class 
home.  My  babies  have  very  comfortable  beds,  but  I 
have  them  made  of  sea  weed  ;  the  nurses  make  them  for 
them.  Sea  weed  is  put  into  a  piece  of  tick  and  changed 
every  week.  If  they  were  nice  children  they  would  have 
horsehair  mattresses. 

7761.  You  do  not  want  a  person  who  has  got  very  high 
ideas  ? — I  do  not  think  we  want  the  thing  nm  as  a 
fad. 

7762.  Have  you  heard  that  in  some  places,  especially 
in  Manchester,  they  have  a  society  called  the  Ladies' 
Health  Society  ? — I  have  heard  of  it.  Some  friends  of 
mine  belonged  to  it. 

7763.  The  women  visit  the  homes,  especially  when 
they  hear  of  a  birth,  but  they  also  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  distributing  pamphlets  ? — Yes,  and  teaching 
them  practically.  I  think  that  would  be  admirable,  but 
in  London  the  working  class  people  are  very  independent. 
I  do  not  think  that  a  voluntary  visitor  would  be  let  in. 
I  think  these  people  would  have  to  have  the  badge  of  the 
County  Council  or  some  pubUc  body,  so  that  the  people 
would  know  them. 

7764.  Is  the  fact  of  wearing  a  special  dress  hke  your 
own,  for  instance,  like  that  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  a  help  ? 
— I  think  it  is  a  help.  You  must  understand  that  I  am 
not  generalising  about  the  whole  of  London,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  my  Hoxton  mothers  would  let  a  lady  in  if  she 
said  :  "I  hear  that  you  have  got  a  baby  and  I  want  to 
teach  you  about  it." 

7765.  You  must  go  tactfully  at  first  and  get  well- 
known  ? — Yes  ;  you  see  the  visitor  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  getting  to  know  these  women  in  other 
relations.  Country  people  are  different  from  Londoners. 
I  have  lived  in  Manchester  four  years. 

7766-7.  Do  you  think  that  the  country  people  are  less 
independent  than  the  Londoner  ? — No,  but  I  think  they 
are  less  stuck-up.  If  you  want  to  see  them  about  practical 
matters  I  think  many  North-countrymen  would  let  you 
into  their  houses,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  Hoxton 
ladies  would  ;  they  would  say  :  "  Why  should  you  come 
and  teach  me  :  my  house  is  my  castle." 

7768.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  in  London,  as  there 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Manchester  Ladies  Health 
Society  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
everyone  would  agree  with  me.  I  do  not  think  that 
London  people  would  be  willing  to  receive  such  a 
visitor  with  open  arms  at  all.  I  think  they  would 
get  very  cross  and  say  they  knew  much  more  about 
their  children  than  she  did.  But  I  think  if  such  a 
visitor  could  be  an  official  of  the  Borough  Council, 
or  even  of  the  school  authority,  or  of  some  charity 
which  was  recognised,  the  difficulty  would  be  largely 
removed. 

7769.  Official  visiting  is  better  than  voluntary  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  would  do  better  work,  but  I  think  they 
would  not  get  in  as  voluntary  workers  in  Hoxton.  I 
do  not  know  how  they  would  get  on  in  other  parts  of 
London. 

7770.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  The  Londoner,  apparently,  is 
more  amenable  to  discipline  than  the  people  in  the  North 
— he  submits  to  authority  ? — ^I  think  it  is  delightfully 
characteristic,  and  I  like  them  for  it.  The  Londoner 
will  not  be  interfered  with,  and  you  have  to  go  very  tact- 
fully to  work  ;  and  if  you  were  to  say  to  one  of  these 
Hoxton  mothers,  even  in  rather  a  tactful  way,  that  you 
had  come  to  teach  her  about  her  children  she  would 
probably  get  angry. 

7771.  If  the  visitor  comes  with  authority  either  from 
the  municipality  or  the  School  Board  she  takes  her  in  as  an 
authority  ? — I  think  so. 

7772.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  teaching  the  girls 
in  the  elementary  schools,  of  course  they  do  get  something 
at  present  in  a  theoretical  way  ? — Yes. 

7773.  You  think  there  would  be  great  difficulties  about 
carrying  out  practical  instruction  of  that  kind  ? — Yes  ; 
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because  of  the  numbers  of  children,  but  I  think  something 
might  be  done.  Even  a  little  would  be  better  than 
nothing. 

7774.  You  know  the  higher  class  in  the  eleraentBry 
schools,  girls  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  are  taken  in  small 
sections  of  twelve  and  eighteen  for  lessons  in  cookery ; 
they  are  not  necessarily  all  a  class  of  fifty  or  sixty  ? — I 
know  that. 

7775.  The  class  is  broken  up  into  sections  of  eighteen 
or  twenty.  If  they  can  do  that  for  cookery  is  there  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  it  for  infants  ? — I  think 
there  would  be  more  difficulties,  but  I  think  it  might 
be  done. 

7776.  Every  elementary  school  has  attached  to  it  » 
large  infant  department  with  plenty  of  babies  ? — You 
call  them  babies  ;  they  are  rather  grown  up  babies. 

7777.  From  three  years  old  I  understand  ? — The 
mischief  I  am  keenly  interested  in  and  what  I  want  to 
speak  upon  is  this  horrible  mortality  of  infants  under  one 
year.    Some  of  the  children  are  killed  and  many  spoiled. 

7778.  Is  not  that  rather  going  to  the  other  side  of  your 
work — the  care  of  the  infant ;  what  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing has  been  the  training  of  the  mother,  getting  ber  early 
in  the  elementary  school  ? — Yes.  I  think  you  want  to 
teach  the  children  about  the  tiniest  babies  under  three. 
You  could  teach  these  children  something  ;  you  could 
let  them  have  httle  toddlers,  and  show  them  how  to 
wash  them,  but  you  cannot  teach  them  about  the  smaller 
children,  and  that  is  when  the  mischief  is  done.  These 
children  are  done  for  between  birth  and  the  age  of  about 
one  year.  Many  die  when  they  are  a  month  or  two  old 
just  from  pure  ignorance. 

7779.  In  the  case  of  compulsory  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation classes  of  girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  that 
instruction  would  be  given  in  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

7780.  And  that  would  also  have  to  be  purely  technical 
instruction  ?— I  hope  not  purely,  but  largely.  You 
could  not  have  a  lot  of  babies  at  that  time. 

7781.  You  think  it  might  be  supplemented  by  a  prac- 
tical class  ? — Yes. 

7782.  What  you  really  wish  to  do  is  to  get  hold  of  the 
actual  mothers  ?— Yes.  I  would  rather  say  young 
women.  I  think  many  of  the  young  women  that  I  know 
would  come  to  a  class  if  I  had  a  good  class  arranged, 
with  children. 

7783.  What  age  of  young  women  are  you  thinking  of  ? 
— from  eighteen  to  twenty-tliree  or  twenty-four. 

7784.  Those  are  girls  or  women  who  would  be  engaged 
at  work  during  the  day  ? — Yes. 

7785.  How  are  they  to  arrange  to  come  to  have  lessons  ? 
— I  should  get  one  or  two  specimen  babies. 

7786.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Manchester  plan  is  a 
more  practical  one,  of  having  a  visitor  who  goes  to  the 
actual  place  ? — I  think  we  shall  have  to  do  both.  The 
ignorance  is  enormous  and  we  shall  have  to  try  all 
sorts  of  plans  for  getting  rid  of  it.  The  children  in  the 
school  must  be  taught  better  than  they  are.  We  must 
have  voluntary  classes  for  these  j'oung  women  and 
mothers,  and  we  also  want  the  visitors.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  visitors  will  succeed  in  London  unless  they  come 
with  the  sanction  of  some  recognised  authority. 

7787.  '  They  must  come  as  officials  ? — I  think  so. 

7788.  I  do  not  quite  gather  what  you  mean  ;  you  have 
your  cr6che  only  five  days  a  week  ? — Yes,  because  on 
Saturday  the  little  girls  are  not  at  school  and  they  have 
to  mind  the  baby. 

7789.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  come  to  the 
crfeche  with  the  baby  ? — It  would,  but  in  working  a 
creche  a  great  deal  of  cleaning  has  to  be  done  and  it  is 
good  to  have  one  day  to  clean  up.  The  babies  do  come 
on  Saturday  for  half  the  day  ;  they  come  till  two  o'clock. 

~7790.  You  say  that  milk  costs  you  4d.  a  quart.  I  have 
had  information  that  the  usual  price  is  3d.  ? — That  is  if 
one  buys  a  large  quantity. 

7791.  This  is  retail,  sold  at  retail  shops  at  3d.  a  quart  ? 
— I  wonder  whether  it  is  good  ? 

7792.  I  cannot  say  ? — I  would  rather  pay  4d.  and  be 
sure  of  it.    It  is  very  good  milk  that  I  get. 


7793.  Your  objection  to  the  tinned  milk  is  not  so  much  JUiss  Eves. 

that  it  is  bad  in  itself  as  that  it  runs  a  great  chance  of  

being  polluted  ? — I  think  that  is  the  great  difficulty.  At 

the  same  time  I  should  like  to  guard  my  answer  in  this 
way  ;  that  I  have  never  tried  feeding  children  on  tinned 
milk  because  I  despise  the  thing  ab  initio. 

7794.  To  put  it  gently,  might  that  not  be  an  initial 
prejudice  ? — Yes.    I  never  fed  anybody  on  tinned  milk. 

7795.  So  far  as  you  gave  reasons  for  objecting  to  tinned 
milk,  it  was  chiefly  because  of  the  danger  of  pollution 
after  it  was  opened  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  not  a  great  expert  on 
tinned  milk,  but  there  are  two  kinds  of  it.  You  can  buy 
that  which  is  good,  and  another  which  is  called  tinned 
milk,  which  is  really  tinned  skim  milk.  The  tinned  skim 
milk  is  bad  ;  it  has  httle  nourishment  in  it. 

7796.  I  should  fancy  that  the  law  could  deal  with  such 
cases  as  that  to  a  certain  extent  at  present  ? — It  is  on  the 
tin,  but  the  mothers  do  not  look.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  adulteration.  The  mothers  buy  it  because  it 
is  a  halfpenny  or  a  farthing  cheaper.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  cheating.  You  can  always  tell  which  is  the 
skim  and  which  is  not.  The  mothers  think  it  is  tinned 
milk,  and  they  buy  the  skim  milk. 

7797.  You  could  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  skim  milk  in 
tins  ? — No  ;  it  is  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

7798.  Rents  seem  to  be  very  high  in  your  quarter  ? — 
Yes. 

7799.  Are  they  as  high  in  other  quarters  ? — I  think 
round  Edgware  Road  and  in  Soho  they  are  high. 

7800.  Lisson  Grove  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that. 

7801.  (Colonel  Fox.)    You  told  us  that  the  main  object 
of  your  creche  was  to  produce  ideal  mothers  ? — Yes. 

7802.  Rather  than  to  encourage  mothers   to  neglect 
their  domestic  duties  ? — Certainly. 

7803.  Then  you  told  us  also  that  the  mothers  who  attend 
there  are  anxious  mothers  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  very  kind. 

7804.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  large  proportion  of 
mothers  are  not  anxious  mothers,  but  are  careless  ? — 
No,  I  do  not.  I  think  the  great  majority  of  mothers  are 
very  kind  people  indeed,  and  very  fond  of  their  children. 
Most  of  the  mothers  who  come  to  me  are  sorry  to 
have  to  put  their  children  out  to  nurse. 

7805.  But  they  are  ignorant  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  really 
ignorant ;  they  do  not  understand  about  the  nature  of 
food. 

7806.  Through  ignorance  you  consider  that  enormous 
numbers  of  children  are  kiUed  ? — Yes,  they  are  killed  by 
kindness,  so  to  speak. 

7807.  Therefore,  if  you  only  get  the  anxious  mothers, 
the  large  proportion  of  mothers  who  are  careless  and 
practically  not  anxious  about  their  children,  through 
ignorance,  are  not  taught  ? — You  will  not  be  able  to 
make  the  world  right  in  a  day  ;  you  can  only  get  the 
elect  for  anything. 

7808.  You  have  a  better  chance  of  training  the  large 
mass  of  women  at  the  elementary  school  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  school  life,  than  you  have  by  training  these 
few  in  the  crfeches  ? — I  think  you  can  do  a  great  deal. 
But  do  you  know  what  I  find  in  every  department  of 
life  ?  I  find  girls  come  to  my  evening  club  at  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  cannot  sew  at  all.  I 
know  that  these  girls  when  in  the  board  school  did  beauti- 
ful needlework,  but  they  have  forgotten.  If  you  get  a 
little  girl  who  has  learned  a  good  deal  about  a  baby  at 
fourteen,  and  then  she  goes  to  make  boxes  all  day  long 
at  a  shop,  and  marries  at  about  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four,  she  has  forgotten.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
women  do  not  marry  very  young  in  our  part.  I  think 
it  is  at  that  point  that  the  voluntary  education  in  con- 
nection with  creches  would  revive  their  knowledge. 

7809.  Forge tfulness  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teaching  but 
the  natural  result  of  things  ? — I  daresay  they  would  not 
forget  as  much  if  the  teaching  was  highly  intelligent. 

7810.  I  am  speaking  of  needlework  ? — I  think  they 
forget.    I  think  we  all  forget  things. 

7811.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  most  receptive 
time  of  a  human  being's  life  is  between  thirt-cen  and 
fourteen  ? — No ;  I  think  when  you  are  seventeen  or 
eighteen  you  have  more  sense,  you  know  it  is  better  to 
learn  things,  and  you  put  your  back  into  it. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Miss  Eves.       7812.  Is  it  your  experience  that  you  do  not  forget  the 

 nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  tales  which  you  learnt  when  you 

were  young  ? — I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  you.  You 
remember  some.  I  think  a  young  woman  who  is  engaged 
to  be  married  knows  she  will  probably  have  children,  and 
I  think  she  takes  a  keen,  practical  interest  in  it  then.  I 
think  if  you  gave  her  a  few  lessons  then,  on  the  top  of 
intelligent  training  when  young,  that  is  the  time  she  will 
profit. 

7813.  Do  you  say  these  health  visitors  would  be 
resented  ? — I  think  they  would  object  to  them  in  London. 
I  believe  it  works  all  right  in  Manchester — it  is  a  great 
success  there. 

7814.  In  many  places  the  district  visitors  are  resented 
and  you  only  get  a  very  small  proportion  of  anxious  mothers 
at  your  creche  ;  do  you  not  think  that  you  are  far  more 
likely  to  deal  with  a  large  mass  by  training  them  at  the 
schools  ? — I  should  do  both.  I  should  give  the  children  in 
the  school  as  good  a  training  as  possible.  It  would  not  be 
the  best  because  it  would  not  be  thoroughly  practical 
because  of  the  large  numbers.  I  should  compel  a  girl 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  to  go  once  or  twice  a  week  to  an 
evening  school,  and  on  one  of  those  evenings  they  would 
have  to  learn  infant  hygiene,  which  would  also  be  largely 
theoretical,  because  you  could  not  have  babies.  Then  I 
should  have  voluntary  classes  of  young  women  who  are 
going  to  be  married,  and  teach  them  in  a  thoroughgoing 
and  practical  way. 

7815.  That  is  only  dealing  with  a  small  proportion  ? — 
Each  good  mother  makes  a  good  daughter. 

7816.  You  must  have  some  form  of  legislation  if  you 
are  to  deal  with  the  mass  ;  you  cannot  depend  simply 
upon  voluntary  classes  ? — No,  but  I  think  you  can  do  an 
enormous  deal  by  voluntary  classes.  I  think  the  London 
County  Council  has  done  a  noble  work  by  means  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board.  I  think  they  have  done  a 
large  amount  of  most  useful  work,  and  I  think  we  could 
do  the  same  with  this  if  we  had  the  means  of  giving 
practical  teaching  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

7817.  Then  as  regards  these  infants  of  three  years  old 
and  upwards  that  attend  the  elementary  schools,  you 
consider  it  is  better  for  them  to  run  wild,  to  run  about, 
and  not  be  made  to  sit  down  at  their  desks  ? — Yes. 

7818.  Surely  instead  of  having  at  every  school  rooms 
devoted  to  infants  and  teachers,  you  could  have  some  form 
of  hall  built  where  these  children  could  at  times  run  about  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  think  that  would  be  excellent.  I  think  the 
elder  girls  in  the  school  would  learn  a  good  deal  about 
these  toddlers.  But  you  would  not  touch  the  infant 
mortality. 

7819.  You  were  speaking  about  this  question  of  children 
being  kept  at  three,  four,  and  five  years  of  age,  sitting  down 
at  desks  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  good,  but  that  is  not  my 
main  point. 

7820.  I  am  dealing  with  what  you  said  yourself.  You 
considered  that  it  was  a  very  bad  thing  for  infants  to  be 
compelled  to  sit  down  from  three  years  old  to  four  or 
five,  when  they  ought  to  be  running  about  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

7821.  You  looked  upon  it  as  a  serious  thing  ;  therefore 
I  ask  you,  in  lieu  of  that,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
treat  them  as  little  tiny  children,  and  let  them  run  about 
and  have  rooms  devoted  for  the  purpose  at  the  existing 
Board  Schools  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 


7822.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more 
question.  May  I  ask  you  exactly  where  your  creche  is 
situated  ? — In  Shepherdess  Walk  in  the  City  Road,  just 
between  the  Angel  and  the  Bank. 

7823.  It  has  been  recently  stated  prominently  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  great  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
very  poor  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  unemployed  because  they  will  not  work,  and 
that  a  great  many  persons  who  allow  their  children  to  be 
attended  to  and  supported  by  charity  could,  if  they 
chose  to  do  so,  support  their  own  children  ;  that  the 
men  are  drunken  fellows  who  do  nothing  but  drink  though 
they  can  earn  from  35s.  to  40s.  a  week,  but  inasmuch 
as  they  are  drunlien  dissipated  fellows  they  do  not  care 
and  will  not  support  their  children,  so  long  as  other 
people  will  support  them  for  them  ;  that  has  been  publicly 
stated  in  London  within  the  last  few  weeks.  In  the 
district  you  know  so  well  in  the  City  Road  do  you  think 
that  state  of  things  obtains  ? — I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  men  who  lazily  waste  their  time,  and  drink,  and 
the  children  would  have  had  no  food  at  all  if  the  women 
had  not  worked. 

7824.  Do  you  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  some 
legal  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  people  of 
this  kind  and  that  those  who  would  not  support  their 
children  should  be  made  to  do  so:  do  you  think  that 
would  be  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
touch  the  ignorance  of  the  mothers.  They  are  very 
ignorant.  They  do  not  understand  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame  at  all.  It  would  not  touch  the  ignorance 
at  all.  It  is  a  very  wTong  thing  that  a  woman  with  a 
very  young  infant  should  go  out  to  work  and  dump  the 
child  somewhere  because  the  husband  is  drinking  and 
idling  his  time  ;  but  such  is  the  case. 

7825.  In  the  case  I  am  supposing,  when  the  husband 
is  in  receipt  of  good  wages  and  could  support  his  child, 
and  keep  his  wife  at  home  to  look  after  it,  do  you  not 
think  that  pressure  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  ? — I  do,  if  it  could  be  done. 

7826.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  labour 
colonies  at  all  ? — Of  course  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  them  and  have  come  across  a  good  many  men 
who  have  been  sent  to  labour  colonies.  I  think  in  some 
cases  they  are  successful,  but  not  in  many.  I  think  the 
regular  full  bred  Londoner  does  not  adapt  himself  to 
country  ways,  and  I  think  they  drift  back  to  Ixjndon 
again. 

7827.  Would  you  agree  with  giving  the  magistrates 
the  power,  in  some  of  the  worst  cases,  to  commit  men 
to  labour  colonies  ? — I  certainly  would. 

7828.  In  that  case  the  existing  agencies  for  th6  assist- 
ance of  the  poor  would  probably  almost  cover  the  needs  ? 
—That  is  rather  too  large  a  generalisation.  I  could  not 
say  that. 

7829.  At  any  rate  the  existing  agencies  would  be 
much  better  able  to  cope  with  it  ? — Yes.  I  think  an 
enormous  amount  of  misery,  wretchedness,  and  physical 
deterioration  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
men  do  not  realise  their  responsibilities  as  husbands  and 
fathers. 

7830.  You  would  make  them  ? — Yes,  I  should  bold 
them  responsible,  certainly. 
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Mr.  William  Henry  Libby,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


7831.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  are  headmaster  of  the  board 
schools,  Victory  Place,  Walworth  ? — Yes. 

7832.  And  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
London  Schools  Dinner  Association  ? — Yes. 

7833.  And  also  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Scholars' 
Free  Meal  Fund  in  connection  with  the  East  Lambeth 
Teachers'  Association  "i- — Yes. 

7834.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  your  experience  in 
relation  to  the  subject  before  them  ? — I  may  say  that  I 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Board  now  twenty-nine 
years  this  March,  and  I  have  been  headmaster  twenty- 
seven  years.    I  started  as  assistant  in  a  very  poor  district, 
namely  that  in  which  I  now  am,  and  then  I  went  to  a  better 
class  district  in  Kennington — Clapham  Road — and  after- 
wards back  to  Walworth  again.    It  always  struck  me  that 
many  children  in  the  schools  suffered  from  underfeeding 
as  evidenced   by  the  difficulty  they  had  in  doing  their 
mental  work.    About  six  months  before  I  started  this 
fund  there  were  two  or  three  boys  in  the  school,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  great  difficulties,    and  I  said  to  them  : 
"  Why  cannot  you  get  on  with  your  work  ?  "    They  said, 
"  Well,  sir,  we  have  had  nothing  to  eat."     I  said  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  "    They  said  "  We  have  had  nothing  since 
yesterday  morning."    In  order  to  prove  the  case  I  sent 
down  to  a  baker's  shop  and  asked  the  baker  to  oblige  me 
with  some  of  the  driest  crusts  he  had  on  the  premises.  He 
did  so,  and  I  gave  them  to  the  boys.    I  did  not  apparently 
watch  them,  but  I  kept  my  eye  on  them,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  ate   ravenously,   and   in   a   very  few 
minutes  the  whole  of  the  dry  bread  was  gone.    I  came  to 
the  conclusion  then  that  they  were  positively  hungry.  I 
said  to  my  fellow-teachers,  "  We  are  doing  a  little  in  aid 
of  hungry  children  through  the  London  Schools  Dinner 
Association  " — that  had  just  been  formed.  I  may  say  in 
■connection  with  that  Association  that  it  is  a  central  fund 
which  was  formed  in  order  to  amalgamate  existing  agencies 
and  if  possible  prevent  overlapping  throughout  London. 
I  said  to  my  fellow-teachers,    "  I  think  it  would  be 
wise   for   us   as   teachers    to    try    some  humanising 
influence  in  connection  with  our  work  in  the  schools 
by  taking  up  a  fund  such  as  this  is,  that  is  to  say, 
make   it  a  factor  in  the  teachers'  organisation."  You 
know  the  teachers  have  organisations — the  National  Union 
of  Teachers  and  so  forth — I  suggested  it  should  be  made 
a  factor  of  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  the  child 
left  school  he  should  feel  that  the  teacher  was  a  friend,  and 
more  than  a  machine  driver,  but  had  looked  after  the 
betterment  of  the  child's  condition.    The  teachers  said, 
"  We  see  a  difficulty  in  taking  this  matter  up  as  it  will  be 
such  a  huge  thing  ;  the  Association  will  be  responsible  for 
a  very  heavy  sum."    I  said  that  I  would  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  it,  and  would  start  the  fund  on  the  lines 
that  we  should  have  the  money  paid  through  the  bank  and 
draw  cheques,  and  the  accounts  audited  by  chartered 
accoimtants  ;  the  treasurer  should  be  outside  the  teachers' 
profession,  and  the  fund  should  be  run  on  business  lines. 
We  started  the  fund,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  at 
once  met  with  public  approval.    We  secured  a  very  good 
list  of  patrons.  Members  of  Parliament  and  gentlemen 
connected    with   tlie   district   who   lent   their  names, 
and  subscribed,  and  furthermore  we  thought  it  would  be 
nice  foi^   the   children   in  the  better   class  neighbour- 
hoods, that  is  to   say,  Dulwich,  etc.,  which  is  in  the 
same   division    and    under     the     same  inspectorate, 
to   take  an  interest   in  the    children    of  the  poorer 
class  neighbourhoods,  by  means  of  school  collections, 
concerts,  and  so  forth.    In  some  cases  we  have  had  those 
children  up  to  see  the  children  from  the  poor  district  fed — 
in  Walworth,  and  such  places.    We  formed  the  fund  on 
those  lines,  making  ourselves  responsible,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  we  had  help  from  the  London  Schools  Dinner 
Association,  to  which  we  allied  ourselves,  because  we 
thought  it  only  wise  and  right,  and  also  from  the  "Referee  " 
fund,  which  collects  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
similar  purpose.    We  have  been  able  to  keep  the  fund 
running  for  twelve   years.     The   average   balance  in 
hand  has  been  about  £25.    I  may  say  in  connection 
with  the  children  and  the  teachers,  we  at  once  saw  the 
advisability  of  getting  the  attendance  officer  to  work  hand 
in  hand  with  us,  for  this  simple  reason  that  the  attendance 
officer  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  home  life  of  the 


children.    He  knows  when  the  father  is  out  of  work  ;  he  Libby. 

knows  when  the  elder  boys  and  girls  have  passed  through   .  

the  schools,  and  gone  to  work,  and  he  knows  when  the 
family  is  in  difficulties.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  visits 
the  homes  without  any  idea  of  charity  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  whom  he  visits  ;  in  fact  he  visits  the  house  in  the 
course  of  his  official  duties  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
boy  or  girl  into  school  who  is  out  earning  something.  He 
can  give  us  the  very  best  information  in  connection  with 
this  work.  He  is  visiting  the  home  the  whole  year  round, 
and  not  only  the  home  but  the  area,  the  district ; 
hence  we  at  once  incorporated  these  gentlemen  on  our 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  general  ideas  of 
the  state  of  the  poverty  they  find  in  various  districts.  We 
have  one  from  each  corner  of  the  East  Lambeth  division, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  find  them  extremely  help- 
ful in  giving  us  valuable  information.  Where  teachers 
apply  for  large  grants  and  other  teachers  apply  for  less, 
we  say  to  the  attendance  officer,  "  How  is  this  ;  there  is  a 
school  two  or  three  streets  off  which  wants  half  as  many 
dinners  again  as  the  other,"  and  he  gives  us  the  reason. 

7835.  (Chairman.)  What  percentage  of  children  do  you 
cope  with  ? — That  depends.  According  to  the  informa- 
tion we  can  get,  I  should  say  about  12  to  15  per 
cent. 

7836.  In  the  poorest  schools  ? — More  than  that  in  the 
poorest  schools — sometimes  25  to  30  per  cent. 

7837.  We  were  told  early  in  the  enquiry  that  something 
like  30  per  cent,  of  the  poorer  children  were  insufficiently 
fed?  — Yes,  I  based  that  on  the  wage  earnings.  These 
attendance  officers  have  helped  us  considerably.  We  have 
been  able  to  get  full  information  with  regard  to  the  homes  of 
the  children,  and  the  life  history  of  several  of  the  families 
has  been  dealt  with,  and  furthermore,  I  may  say  with  regard 
to  culpable  negligence  of  parents  we  made  arrangements 
several  years  ago  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  whereby  any  cases  which  came  to  our 
knowledge  of  negligence  of  parents  were  sent  to  the 
Society,  and  they  have  helped  us. 

7838.  That  has  had  a  very  useful  effect  ?— Yes. 

7839.  What  is  your  standard  of  parents  income  which 
entitles  them  to  assistance  in  this  respect  ? — We  do  not 
depend  upon  the  income  ;  we  depend  upon  the  immediate 
need  of  the  case.  A  man's  rate  of  wages  may  be  £2  or 
£3  a  week,  but  he  may  be  out  of  work  for  several  weeks. 
If  you  ask  him  his  wages  he  may  say  that  he  earns  £2  a 
week.  I  had  a  man  this  morning  who  came  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  Southwark  Borough  Council  Relief  Fund, 
who  has  not  had  work  for  two  years. 

7840.  He  has  no  income  at  all  '! — None. 

7841.  In  this  family  budget  which  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  furnish  us  with,  you  talk  about  5s.  rent  for  a 
family  of  six  persons  ? — Yes,  that  is  rather  low.  We  have 
Guinness's  Buildings  and  Warren  Buildings  near  Victory 
Place  Schools.  The  former  is  connected  with  the  Guimiess 
Trust,  and  the  latter  with  the  Fishmongers'  Company. 
Some  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  building  are  let  at  3s.  6d. 
a  week,  two  rooms  ;  and  they  come  to  7s.  6d.  on  the 
ground  floor.  I  have  to  average  the  thing.  They  are  all 
huge  buildings  round  where  my  school  is  ;  they  are  mostly 
in  private  hands  ;  they  would  average  about  5s.  That 
would  be  taking  a  low  estimate. 

7842.  Are  most  of  the  labourers  lodged  in  buildings  of 
this  kind  ? — Yes,  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  round  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  live  in  houses  of  that  type.  There  is 
a  whole  series  of  blocks  from  the  Elephant  and  Castle  right 
down  the  Kent  Road — also  in  the  rear  of  the  Kent  Road. 

7843.  Most  of  these  women  have  to  work  ? — Yes,  they 
have  to  go  to  work  to  augment  the  weekly  income. 

7844.  That  is  an  additional  reason  for  providing  a  mid- 
day meal  at  the  school  ? — Yes,  the  fully  paid  meal — I 
have  always  argued  for  that.  I  have  stated  in  my  precis 
that  the  mothers  go  out  to  work,  and  then  I  have  con- 
sidered the  question  of  growing  girls,  looking  at  the  future 
motherhood  of  our  nation.  Of  course,  I  am  not  a  medical 
man,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  very  hard  upon 
girls  who  are  growing  and  who  have  to  live  under  conditions 
for  two  or  three  j^ears  where  they  are  underfed  systemati- 
cally. , 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


3Ir.  Lihhy.      7845.  Is  that  due  to  parental  neglect  or  parental 

 .          inability  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  most  cases  it  is  due 

to  parental  inability.  I  have  allowed  only  |d.  a  meal  for 
each  child,  and  in  the  case  of  four  children  that  amounts, 
for  three  meals  per  day,  to  5s.  3d.  a  week.  That  is  as  low 
as  you  can  put  it.  The  guardians  allow  about  Is.  6d.  a 
week  for  each  child,  I  believe,  and  I  should  say 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  provide  a  child 
with  dinner,  breakfast,  and  tea,  for  a  matter  of 
2W.  or  2Jd.  ;  but  they  have  to  do  it.  I  have 
noticed  this  in  connection  with  boys  who  have  gone  to 
the  Poor  Law  schools  ;  they  have  been  physically  saved, 
for  they  have  had  regular  meals,  and  have  looked  entirely 
different  children — fattened  up  and  robust  compared  with 
what  they  were  before  they  went  away.  It  is  the  same  in 
connection  with  charity  schools.  I  went  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  School  the  other  day  to  see  one  of  my  boys  who  had 
been  taken  down  there.  He  was  not  at  all  a  delicate  boy.  I 
said  to  the  Chaplain,  "  These  boys  seem  hearty  and  well." 
He  said,  "  Yes,  under  our  system  of  feeding  and  putting 
them  to  bed  early  and  having  good  baths,  they  are  wonder- 
fully healthy." 

7846.  ^Vhat  charity  schools  do  you  refer  to  ? — The 
Duke  of  York's  School  which  I  visited  some  little  time  ago. 

7847.  The  boys  are  there  for  years,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

7848.  Not  for  a  short  time  ? — No.  One  of  our  attendance 
officers  told  me  this  :  He  said  that  one  boy  said  to  him,  "  I 
wish  I  could  go  back  to  the  truant  school,  because  I  get 
more  to  eat  at  the  truant  school  than  I  do  at  home." 

7849.  On  what  scale  do  you  feed  them ;  do  you  give 
them  a  meal  when  they  first  arrive  in  the  morning  ? — 
We  have  some  breakfast  centres  and  some  diimer  centres  ; 
they  are  mostly  dinner  centres. 

7850.  You  do  not  give  meals  at  the  schools  themselves  ? 
— Occasionally,  but  we  do  not  as  a  rule,  because  the 
teacher  has  been  teaching  all  the  morning,  and  it  is  rather 
a  tax  to  ask  him  to  go  and  serve  meals  during  the  meal 
times  ;  it  is  rather  an  arduous  task. 

7851.  Could  you  not  get  voluntary  aid  to  do  that  ? — 
Yes,  we  can  get  any  amount  of  voluntary  aid. 

7852.  You  could  have  that  in  the  school  as  well  as  out 
of  it  ? — It  rather  disturbs  the  arrangements  of  the  school 
in  the  afternoon. 

7853.  Most  of  these  schools  have  halls  ?— Yes. 

7854.  And  most  of  them  have  kitchens  ?■ — No,  very 
few  have  kitchens  ;  the  Board  have  only  provided  kitchens 
in  a  very  few  cases. 

7855.  Would  it  not  be  a  useful  thing  if  every  school 
was  provided  with  a  small  kitchen  ? — Yes. 

7856.  It  would  not  occupy  much  space,  would  it  ? — 
You  would  have  to  have  a  room  where  the  children  could 
dine. 

7857.  The  school  hall  would  supply  that  ?— Yes.  But 
we  find  our  teachers,  especially  in  girls'  and  infants'  schools, 
rather  object  to  having  the  halls  disturbed. 

7858.  We  are  thinking  of  the  most  practical  method 
of  doing  it,  and  personal  preference  must  be  suppressed  ? — 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  use  the  halls. 

7859.  The  use  of  special  places  for  the  distribution  of 
these  meals  means  additional  cost  ? — Yes. 

7860.  You  hire  places,  I  suppose,  at  which  these  meals 
are  given  ? — We  do  not  hire  them  for  the  simple  reason 
that  if  we  did  they  would  be  liable  to  be  rated  by  the 
local  authority. 

7861.  Are  they  placed  at  your  disposal  ? — Yes. 

7862.  What  buildings  are  they  ? — They  are  connected 
with  churches,  and  chapels,  institutes  and  Sunday  schools. 

7863.  And  parish  rooms  ? — Yes. 

7864.  That  is  not  an  element  of  cost  ? — No,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  season  we  generally  give  them  £2  or  £3  for 
the  gas  or  attendance. 

7865.  Are  the  meals  cooked  in  all  these  places  ? — They 
come  in  ready  cooked  ;  they  are  cooked  at  the  central 
depot. 

7866.  All  the  meals  come  from  a  central  depot  which 
is  run  by  the  organisation  ? — Yes. 

7867.  Do  you  mean  that  supplies  meals  all  over  the 
area  ? — Yes,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  where  our  local 


committees  prefer  making  their  own  cooking  arrange- 
ments. 

7868.  You  would  be  inclined  to  argue  that  that  is 
perhaps  the  cheapest  way  of  doing  it  ? — The  cheapest 
and  the  only  way  of  doing  it  for  large  numbers. 

7869.  You  might  have  done  it  in  the  schools  ? — There 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  caretaker  or  the  care- 
taker's wife  to  manage  the  whole  thing. 

7870.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  worked 
in  with  instruction  given  to  the  children  in  cookery  ? — 
A  few  of  them  attend  a  cookery  centre  ;  there  are  only  a 
dozen  to  fifteen  attendants  at  the  cookery  centre 
at  one  attendance.  There  would  not  be  more  than 
twenty.  I  suggested  to  the  Board  some  years  ago  in 
giving  evidence  that  they  should  teach  the  children  in 
the  cookery  schools,  not  to  cook  fancy  dishes,  but  to 
cook  meals  at  a  certain  rate.  For  instance,  you  could 
say  to  a  child,  "  Here  is  4d  ;  "  "  Here  is  6d,"  or,  "  Here  is 
8d.  ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  to  get  to  cook  a  dinner 
for  six  people  with  this  8d." — supposing  a  man  is  out  of 
work,  and  that  there  is  only  8d.  in  the  home.  The  children 
would  go  out  and  buy  8d.  worth  of  whatever  they  liked, 
and  cook  it  there  and  then,  and  see  whether  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  man  and  his  wife  and  four  children.  That 
would  make  the  thing  practical,  rather  than  cooking 
fancy  dishes.  When  they  came  to  be  mothers  of  families 
themselves  they  would  know  how  far  4d.,  or  6d.,  or  8d. 
would  go.  With  regard  to  the  central  depot  where  the 
vegetarian  dinners  are  supplied,  we  use  the  crypt  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Walworth.  The  parish  removed  all 
the  bodies  and  Mr.  Horsley,  the  vicar,  had  the  place 
cleared  out  entirely  for  two  objects — one  a  children's 
plaj'ground  and  the  other  our  food  depot.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Hills,  of  the  Thames  Ironworks,  a  very  charitably  dis- 
posed man,  has  two  strong  ideas — one  is  temperance  and 
the  other  is  vegetarianism — and  he  said  to  us,  "  I  will 
establish  a  depot  for  you  on  vegetarian  lines,  and  fit  the 
whole  thing  up  " — it  cost  him  £700  or  £800 — "  providing 
you  will  endeavour  to  teach  these  children  the  benefits  of 
a  vegetarian  diet."  It  did  not  matter  much  to  us  whether 
they  had  vegetarian  soup  or  meat  soup  provided  it  was 
palatable  and  they  were  able  to  thrive  on  it,  and  sufficiently 
nutritive,  so  we  accepted  his  offer,  and  he  fitted  up  the 
depot.  He  fitted  up  depots  in  about  six  or  eight  different 
quarters  of  London — Bermondsey,  Shoreditch,  and  so  forth. 
His  vegetarian  ideas,  as  a  rule,  except  in  our  division, 
failed.  He  had  not  an  organisation  behind  him  as  we 
gave  him,  where  he  found  customers  every  day  at 
the  depot  and  food  centres  surrounding  the  depot,  to 
demand  a  supply  of  the  food  cooked.  He  gave  up  the  whole 
idea  ;  he  decided  to  close  his  depots,  and  was  going  to 
close  ours,  but  we  prevailed  upon  him  to  keep  it 
open.  The  food  is  cooked  overnight  over  gas.  We  buy 
a  French  preparation  — desiccated  vegetables — about  ten 
diflierent  kinds  of  vegetables — to  flavour  the  soup  with,  and 
then  cook  haricot  beans,  rice,  lentils,  and  so  forth,  varied 
each  day,  and  sometimes  we  have  puddings  ;  and  when 
the  dinners  are  cooked  overnight  they  are  despatched  to 
the  various  food  centres— these  mission  halls  and  places 
where  we  get  assistance— in  insulated  carriers.  An 
insulated  carrier  is  something  Uke  a  sanitary  dustbin, 
and  the  soup  in  the  insulated  carrier  will  keep  suffici- 
ently hot  for  twenty -four  hours  for  anyone  to  eat.  The 
bread  is  brown,  according  to  Mr.  Hill's  ideas,  and  we  also 
have  wholemeal  cake.  We  cut  that  up,  prepare  the  soup 
and  despatch  both  by  carrier  in  geographical  order  right 
throughout  the  district  to  the  feeduig  centres.  The  soup 
is  placed  in  charge  of  the  carman,  I  should  say,  about 
half -past  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning.  We  use  enamelled 
plates  ;  they  occupy  Uttle  room,  as  they  fit  into  a  sort 
of  umbrella  stand.  By  the  time  the  children  come  out  of 
school — one  centre  takes  two  or  three  schools — our  good 
friends  connected  with  the  church  or  chapel  are  ready 
to  distribute  the  meals.  The  children  come  in  and  show 
their  tickets — which  cost  Id.  each — and  sit  down.  In  a 
well  arranged  centre  they  sit  down  in  an  orderly  manner 
It  is  something  to  teach  the  children  how  to  eat  properly. 
Sometimes  they  go  in  two  drafts — one  at  twelve  or  ten 
minutes  past  twelve  and  the  other  at  twenty  minutes 
to  one.  Then  the  carman  comes  back  on  his  journey, 
picks  up  the  empty  insulated  carrier  and  the  baskets, 
and  takes  them  back  to  the  depot.  They  are  cleaned 
out  and  ready  for  the  next  day.  We  cook  puddings 
also.     I    may    tell    you    there    is    no    animal  fat 
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in  those  puddings,  but  nucoline.  We  are  bound  to  do 
that  in  order  to  keep  to  the  strict  terms  of  Mr.  Hill's 
arrangement.  Some  are  savory  puddings  and  some 
sweet  puddings. 

7871.  (3Ir.  Struthers.)  No  arsenic  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  I  think  nucoline  is  the  name  of  it.  It  is  quite 
tasteless  and  without  smell.  We  can  cook  5,000  meals 
at  this  depot  if  required  ;  we  do  not  send  out  5,000,  but 
from  about  1,500  to  2.000. 

1872.  .{Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  find  this  vegetable  diet 
is  nourishing  ? — Yes.  I  have  had  a  very  good  instance 
of  that  this  season.  At  the  Murphy  Memorial  Hall,  in  the 
New  Kent  Road,  they  got  some  outside  assistance,  and 
said  :  "  We  should  very  much  like  to  cook  our  own  food, 
and  we  do  not  care  about  your  vegetable  diet,  your  thick 
brown  soup,  and  your  brown  bread,  and  brown  bread 
cake."  The  pastor  of  the  church  said  :  "I  am  going 
to  give  them  nice  white  bread,  and  have  first-rate  animal 
soup."  We  started  and  went  on  for  four  or  five  weeks. 
The  week  before  last  I  said  to  the  boys  attending  my 
school, "  Which  soup  do  you  like,  the  soup  you  had  last 
year,  the  brown  soup  from  the  depOt  in  the  large  tins,  or 
the  soup  that  you  are  having  now  with  the  nice  little 
loaves  of  white  bread."  I  separated  these  children  and 
asked  them  individually.  There  was  only  one  case  where 
a  boy  said  he  preferred  the  soup  from  the  animal  food 
rather  than  the  vegetarian.  They  said  they  liked  the  thick 
brown  soup  and  the  brown  bread.  It  is  more  nourishing. 
In  fact,  they  thrive  on  it.  The  advantage  is  this,  with 
regard  to  the  mission  hall  people,  who  help  us,  that  there 
is  no  grease,  the  plates  are  easily  washed  and  wiped,  and 
there  is  no  grease  dropped  about.  That  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  serving. 

7873.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  speak  here  of  attending  to 
the  condition  of  our  growing  girls  ;  from  that  I  infer 
that  you  have  under  your  care  girls'  schools  as  well  as 
boys'  schools  ? — Yes. 

7874.  What  is  the  special  need  you  speak  of  ?  In  your 
'precis  you  say  that  there  is  a  special  need  for  attending  to 
the  condition  of  our  growing  girls  ? — I  am  not  a  medical 
man  at  all,  but  I  thought  it  might  affect  the  girl  from  the 
maternity  point  of  view  in  future.  That  was  my  great 
point.  In  fact,  I  have  asked  one  or  two  people  if  the 
mothers  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  Walworth  have  large  or 
small  families,  and  the^  tell  me  that  the  families  are  getting 
smaller.  I  do  not  know — I  have  not  any  data  to  work 
upon,  but  it  struck  me  it  would  be  a  very  useful  thing 
for  this  Committee  to  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
question  of  growing  girls.  The  medical  gentlemen  will 
give  you  information  on  that,  but  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  mere 
layman,  that  it  is  a  far  more  serious  thing  for  a  growing 
girl  to  be  underfed  than  a  growing  boy,  looking  at  the 
future  of  the  State. 

7875.  I  thought  you  might  have  had  some  special 
suggestion  to  make  ? — No  moi-e  than  that  I  have  inquired 
into  it  sUghtly. 

7876.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  have  used  the 
Salvation  Army  depots  in  connection  with  our  work, 
and  I  find  them  admirable  from  this  point  of  view,  that 
the  Salvation  Army  officers — of  course  including  the 
women  as  well — are  robust ;  they  are  very  hearty  in  their 
way,  and  do  not  mind  turning  up  their  sleeves  and  doing 
the  work  effectively.  They  have  not  helped  us  lately  ; 
at  least  we  have  not  used  any  of  their  depots  lately,  but 
when  they  go  into  this  kind  of  thing,  they  go  into  it 
enthusiastically,  that  is  to  say,  the  thing  must  be 
done,  and  done  properly.  They  are  whole-hearted,  if  I  may 
use  the  term.  I  am  always  pleased  to  work  with 
them  ;  they  do  an  enormous  amount  of  good.  They 
have  been  working  class  people  themselves  and  know  the 
pinch  and  horrors  of  drink  and  bad  homes  ;  in  fact, 
many  of  them  are  reclaimed  people.  They  live  among 
the  people,  they  talk  to  them  in  their  own  phraseology, 
and  they  have  a  great  advantage  in  that  way.  People 
in  poor  districts  rather  fight  shy  of  the  ordinary  clergyman; 
they  would,  as  a  rule,  sooner  go  to  a  layman.  But  they 
will  not  do  it. 

7877.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  What  is  the  full  price  for  a 
meal? — We  can  cook  a  meal  for  a  child,  consisting  of  about 
a  pint  of  this  vegetable  soup  and  a  piece  of  brown  bread 
and  a  piece  of  cake,  for  three  farthings,  or  a  Uttle  less.  It 
costs  us  one  penny,  including  despatch. 


7878.  What  is  your  charge  ? — We  charge  one  another   j/^  Lihby. 

a  penny,  because  the  depot  is  worked  in  connection  with   

the  organisation. 

7879.  \Vhat  is  the  child  charged  ? — One  penny. 

7880.  The  percentage  of  paying  children  is  very  small 
compared  with  those  that  get  it  free,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ; 
about  7  or  8  per  cent.  That  is  because  it  is  not 
thoroughly  worked.  I  have  always  argued,  in  connection 
with  our  work,  that  the  child  in  the  elementary  school 
should  have  the  same  advantages  of  a  dining  hall  as 
the  child  attending  a  high  school,  such  as  the  City  of 
London  School,  or  Dulwich,  or  St.  Olave's  School^  This 
would  apply  where  the  mothers  and  fathers  are  out  at 
work,  and  otherwise  have  sent  them  with  a  piece  of  bread 
and  dripping  to  wait  till  they  get  home  from  work,  and 
all  sit  down  to  a  regular  mtal.  There  should  be  facilities  in 
connection  with  our  work  in  elementary  schools,  whereby 
that  child  without  any  charity  whatever  should  go  and 
get  a  hot  midday  meal  for  a  penny,  and  it  can  be  done. 

7881.  Does  your  Committee  investigate  each  case  and 
give  a  ticket  ?  I  suppose  you  sell  the  ticket  for  a  penny 
if  you  think  he  can  pay,  and  if  not  you  make  him  a  present 
of  it  ? — No,  we  go  in  for  part  payment. 

7882.  You  give  a  penny  ticket  for  a  halfpenny  ? — Yes, 
or  even  a  farthing. 

7883.  But  so  far  as  you  can,  you  think  it  is  a  good  plan 
that  they  should  pay  something  ? — Yes. 

7884.  You  would  not  give  it  free  unless  you  were 
satisfied  that  the  father  was  out  of  work  ? — Not  for  a 
moment. 

7885.  {Chairman.)  What  percentage  do  these  classes 
represent  ? — I  group  the  two  classes  together  in  the  6,000. 

7886.  What  percentage  pay  the  full  cost  ? — I  should 
say  about  2  per  cent. 

7887.  And  part  cost  ? — About  6  per  cent.  You  see  it 
is  a  charity.  If  we  could  get  all  our  teachers  to  work  on 
sound  business  lines  we  should  get  the  thing  done,  full, 
part  and  free  throughout. 

7888.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  It  is  so  much  easier  to  treat  it 
as  free  than  insist  on  monej^  ? — Yes,  very  much  easier, 
and  of  course  we  do  not  all  look  at  it  from  the  same  stand- 
point. That  is  the  difficulty  ;  our  teachers  are  very  good, 
I  am  not  reflecting  upon  them  for  a  moment.  They  look 
upon  the  question  as  we  talk  of  it  in  Committee,  but  two  out 
of  every  three  teachers  are  ladies,  and  they  are  naturally 
rather  inclined  to  give  it  free  than  otherwise. 

7889.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  What  you  look  forward  to  is  that 
these  food  centres  should  be  taken  up  by  municipal 
authorities  ? — I  think  so  ;  in  fact  I  have  gone  into  that 
idea.  I  started,  and  was  a  very  strong  advocate  for 
many  years  of  its  being  done  on  charitable  lines 
entirely.  I  should  premise  that  I  believe  if  we  take 
medical  advice  in  connection  with  school  life,  we  should 
find  big  revelations  on  this  question.  For  instance, 
we  had  a  medical  man  examining  some  children  of  a 
holiday  fund,  last  summer.  I  think  out  of  sixteen  children 
he  said  seven  suffered  from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
brought  on  by  having  wet  feet  and  ill  nourishment,  and 
that  kind  of  thing.    That  is  a  very  large  proportion. 

7890.  You  think  that  all  school  children  in  rate-aided 
schools  should  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  medical  examina- 
tion ? — Yes.    I  am  a  very  strong  advocate  of  that. 

7891.  That  is  done  to  a  certain  extent  now  by  the 
School  Board  medical  officer  ? — No,  it  is  not  done  at  all. 
We  test  the  eyesight  of  the  children.  The  teacher  tests 
it  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the  oculist  comes  round 
and  makes  an  examination  of  the  children  above  Standard 
III.  My  contention  is  this :  that  in  connection  with 
our  teaching  the  medical  officer  of  the  borough  or  the 
Board  should  come  into  the  school  and  examine  the  children 
from  the  physical  point  of  view  at  least  twice  a  year,  so 
that  they  should  not  be  classed  simply  because  the  children 
are  of  a  certain  age,  or  of  such  and  such  a  mental  capacity ; 
they  should  be  treated  from  the  medical  standpoint, 
and  when  we  come  to  do  that  we  shall  find  that  the  children 
who  are  organically  sound,  that  is  to  say,  have  sound  hearts 
and  sound  lungs,  may  not  be  robust  simply  from  the  effect 
of  bad  or  insufficient  nutrition.  When  I  speak  of  bad 
nutrition  I  should  like  to  pause  for  a  moment.  Bad 
nutrition  arises  in  this  way,  that  the  mother  of  the  family 
cooks  for  the  father,  she  does  not  cook  for  the  children, 
jmd  the  children  all  have  to  eat  what  the  father  eats. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr,  Lihby.       7892.  (Colonel  Onslow.)   You  only  gWo  these  meals  in 
 the  winter,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7893.  Why  do  you  not  give  them  in  the  summer  as 
weO  ;  are  they  not  required  ? — We  do  in  two  instances  ; 
that  ia  the  Old  Kent  Road  District  where  the  gasworks 
are  ;  we  give  summer  grants. 

7894.  Is  it  not  generally  necessary  to  keep  them  all 
through  the  year  ? — It  is  not  that ;  it  is  the  fact  that 
we  should  not  be  able  to  get  money  in  the  summer. 

7895.  During  the  school  holidays  these  children,  I 
suppose,  have  no  food  ? — None  whatever  from  us. 

7896.  Your  supply  is  entirely  vegetarian  ? — In  90  per 
cent,  of  our  centres.  We  have  one  or  two  others  where 
it  is  not  so. 

7897.  If  you  had  meat  would  it  be  possible  to  keep  it 
down  to  that  price  ? — I  could  not  say,  because  I  never 
had  any  experience  in  meat.  A  man  who  cooked  for  this 
little  centre  in  the  New  Kent  Road,  who  gave  the  meat, 
which  the  children  did  not  prefer,  said  that  he  made  no- 
thing out  of  it,  and  the  pastor  further  stated  that  he  made 
nothing  out  of  it — it  cost  him  the  same  amount  as  the 
vegetarian  diet. 

7898.  Do  you  find  the  vegetarian  system  is  satisfying 
to  the  children  ? — I  find  it  so,  and  they  do  not  tire  of  it. 

7899.  If  this  could  be  extended  so  as  to  be  made  not  a 
voluntary  organisation  but  a  general  organisation  under 
the  School  Boards  all  over  the  kingdom,  would  it  be  as 
suitable  as  a  voluntary  organisation  ? — It  would  un- 
doubtedly meet  the  need. 

7900.  Would  it  be  possible  to  deal  with  parents  who 
could  pay  and  do  not  pay,  in  the  same  way  as  they  were 
formerly  dealt  with  when  they  could  pay  but  would  not 
do  so  ? — I  should  think  so.  The  law  should  be  streng- 
thened in  that  way.  We  have  always  held  that  opinion. 
A  man  has  no  right  to  neglect  his  children. 

7901.  On  inquiry  if  it  was  found  that  the  family  was 
absolutely  unable  to  pay,  then  they  could  have  it  free  ? — • 
Yes. 

7902.  Otherwise  they  must  pay  the  cost  ? — Yes.  I 
should  charge  the  account  to  the  guardians. 

7903.  And  have  the  guardians  recover  ? — Yes.  I 
should  have  it  on  business  fines  instead  of  indiscriminate 
charity  ;  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  capable  of  finding 
out  the  whole  conditions  of  the  case. 

7904.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Would  not  there  be  an  immediate 
outcry  about  pauperising  in  certain  quarters  if  you  made 
the  Poor  Law  the  agency  ? — There  very  Ukely  would  be, 
and  some  people  would  put  their  backs  up,  but  I  think  it 
is  the  only  system  of  doing  it  on  proper  fines. 

7905.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Do  you  not  think  that  one  or 
two  prosecutions  would  set  the  matter  right  in  one 
district  ? — It  would  have  a  wholesome  effect. 

7906.  Was  not  that  the  case  when  the  school  fees  were 
paid  that  one  or  two  prosecutions  of  people  who  did  not 
pay,  and  ought  to  have  paid,  stopped  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

7907.  When  the  people  were  disinclined  to  pay,  but 
they  knew  that  they  were  fiable  to  be  had  up  for  not 
paying,  did  not  that  egg  them  on  to  pajring  ? — It  had  a 
salutary  effect  no  doubt,  but  I  think  the  parents  gener- 
ally looked  upon  free  education — the  point  you  are 
referring  to  now — the  same  as  vaccination.  They  say 
that  when  you  make  a  thing  compulsory  you  must  make 
it  free.  If  you  make  education  compulsory  the  conse- 
quence is  that  you  make  it  free. 

7908.  This  is  practically  compulsory.  The  suggestion 
is  that  the  feeding  should  be  compulsory,  because  it  is 
either  compulsory  upon  the  parent  to  feed  or  upon  the 
school  to  feed  ? — Yes.  The  line  you  take  will  be  to 
compel  the  parent  to  fulfil  his  duty. 

7909.  Is  it  not  rather  that  the  feeding  of  the  children 
is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  free  education  ?  It 
is  no  use  trjdng  to  cram  free  education  into  a  wretched 
child  who  is  starved  and  caimot  take  it  in  ? — Of  course 
it  is  not.  We  come  into  contact  with  the  children  now 
day  by  day  and  we  find  out  their  circumstances.  No 
doubt  they  wanted  feeding  before,  but  now  we  get  informa- 
tion because  we  come  into  contact  with  them  every  day 
and  see  their  difficulties. 

7910.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  This  organisation  of  yours  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  ? — Twelve  years.  i| 


7911.  And  the  attendance  officers  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  raatter  ? — A  great  interest,  and  always  have. 

7912.  You  must  know  pretty  well  all  the  children 
attending  the  schools  in  that  district  who  have  not  been 
properly  fed  ? — I  would  not  say  we  should  know  all, 
we  should  know  a  very  large  percentage  of  them. 

7913.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  considerable  percentage 
that  you  do  not  know  ? — There  is  a  percentage  we  do  not 
know,  because  you  can  never  judge  by  a  child's  outward 
appearance.  A  child  should  be  examined  by  a  medical 
officer. 

7914.  If  there  was  long  continued  abstinence  from 
tcrd  there  would  be  a  sigruficant  thiimess,  would  there 
net  ? — Yes,  but  some  people  look  fatter  and  fuller  with 
insufficient  food  than  others. 

T915.  This  thing  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  ; 
vou  have  the  School  Board  officer  taking  an  interest  in 
them  and  he  must  know  a  considerable  number  of  the 
children  who  have  not  been  properly  fed  ? — Yes. 

7916.  Do  these  children  who  get  this  meal  get  properly 
fed  ;  are  they  fit  for  their  work  during  the  day  ? — Yes, 
they  improve  very  considerably  although  we  only  give 
the  One  meal. 

7917.  Do  you  think  that  that  one  meal  and  the  chance 
of  what  they  get  at  home  is  sufficient  for  them  to  do  their 
work  on  ? — I  would  not  say  that,  but  I  would  say  it  would 
help  them  very  considerably,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  growing  child  to  maintain  its  normal 
physical  condition  and  have  something  to  build  upon. 

7918.  You  give  free  breakfasts  in  some  cases  ? — Yes» 
we  have  two  breakfasts  centres. 

7919.  You  would  give  breakfasts  if  it  were  shown  that 
the  child  needed  breakfast  as  well  as  a  dinner  ? — Yes. 

7920.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  give  for  breakfast  in 
those  cases  ? — We  give  cocoa  and  bread  and  jam  as  a 
rule. 

7921.  That  is  prepared  at  the  school  ? — No,  we  have 
breakfast  centres.  We  entrench  as  little  as  we  possibly 
can  on  the  time  of  the  teacher,  although  it  is  a  teacher's 
organisation,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  get  so  much 
voluntary  help  ;  there  are  so  many  charitable  people  who 
take  the  thing  up. 

7922.  You  do  not  give  them  butter  ? — Sometimes,  but 
we  prefer  not  because  if  we  gave  them  butter  it  would 
cost  too  much. 

7923.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  giving  them  porridge 
and  milk  ? — Yes,  but  they  do  not  take  to  it  in  London. 
I  have  it  myself.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Hill's  ideas,  but  they 
have  not  been  educated  to  it.  ^  , 

7924.  Wliy  do  you  not  try  to  get  them  to  take  it.  I 
should  think  that  if  a  child  was  offered  porridge  and  milk 
and  nothing  else  he  would  prefer  that  ? — Yes. 

7925.  In  that  way  he  might  be  encouraged  to  take  it, 
to  his  own  benefit  ? — Yes,  on  the  same  lines  as  we  have 
fostered  a  taste  for  brown  bread. 

7926.  Is  not  the  porridge  and  milk  idea  ivorth  considera- 
tion ? — It  does  not  take  so  well.  I  have  always  said  that 
if  they  persisted  in  porridge  and  milk  the  children  would 
get  a  taste  for  it,  and  I  should  much  prefer  that,  looking  at 
it  as  a  food. 

7927.  Wiat  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this,  do  you  think 
that  there  are  still  a  Itirge  number  of  children  attending 
your  schools  in  the  Walworth  district  who  are  insuffi- 
ciently fed  ? — I  think  there  are.  I  am  bound  to  say  so, 
looking  at  the  class  of  casual  labourers  and  unskilled 
workmen  who  are  their  parents. 

7928.  I  mean  in  spite  of  yom*  association's  work  ? — I 
think  there  are  for  this  simple  reason,  that  we  have  not 
the  organisation  for  proper  means  of  discovery.  Ours  is 
a  rough  method  of  doing  things. 

7929.  But  you  have  the  attendance  officer  going  to  tlie 
homes  of  the  children  ? — We  have  that,  but  sometimes  the 
mother  and  father  are  out  and  they  do  not  get  to  know 
the  whole  conditions.  L  may  tell  you  how  we  manage 
in  our  schools.  The  class  masters  first  make  a  list,  that 
is,  the  actual  teacher  of  the  class,  of  the  children  they 
think  are  necessitous.  That  list  is  for  each  class  in  each 
department,  boys',  girls',  and  infants',  and  the  three  head 
teachers  go  through  the  lists,  mark  them,  and  so  forth, 
Then  the  list  is  gone  through  by  the  attendance  officer. 
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and  afte-  that  it  is  gone  throiigli  by  tlie  manager  who  is 
appointed  for  this  purpose  on  a  small  sub-committee.  Then 
it  is  sent  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  to  visit,  if 
thought  necessary. 

7930.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  children  who 
escape  this  agency  ? — Yes,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  think 
there  are. 

7931.  You  have  this  centre  erected  for  which  food 
is  selected  by  Mr.  Hill  who  is  a  vegetarian  on  principle  ? — 
Yes,  he  equipped  it ;  and  Mr.  Horsley  cooks  and  dis- 
tributes the  meals. 

7932.  I  understand  that  part  of  the  condition  of  his 
furnishing  the  centre,  was  that  the  teacher  should  instruct 
the  children  in  vegetarian  principles :  has  that  been 
done  ? — They  have  to  instruct  them,  inasmuch  as  a  sine 
qua  non  of  taking  that  depot  was  that  we  should  cook 
vegetarian  food 

7933.  If  the  children  are  told  day  by  day  that  to  eat 
animal  food  is  more  or  less  a  sin,  and  that  vegetable  food 
is  proper  ? — They  are  not. 

7934.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  might  lead  them  to 
prefer  the  vegetarian  diet  to  the  other — they  know  the 
correct  answer  to  give  ? — Half  the  children  think  it  is 
animal  food  ;  they  are  never  told  that  it  is  vegetarian 
food  for  a  moment. 

7935.  They  do  not  know  ? — No,  99  per  cent,  of  them  do 
not  know  the  difference  ;  in  fact  some  of  the  teachers  do 
not,  I  fancy  ;  it  smells  so  nice  and  savoury. 

7936.  And  you  think  the  children  thrive  on  it.? — I  do. 

7937.  You  spoke  about  the  necessity  of  feeding  growing 
girls,  and  the  danger  rather  of  underfeeding  and  insuffi- 
cient feeding  in  their  case  :  do  you  think  there  is  any 
greater  danger  of  their  being  underfed  now,  than  there 
was  ten  years  ago  ? — I  think  these  agencies  have  done 
something. 

7938.  You  said  something  about  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  families,  and  you  connected  that  with  the 
underfeeding  of  girls,  at  least  you  hinted  there  might  be 
a  connection  ;  but  if  the  girls  are  not  worse  than  they 
were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  that  does  not  account  for 
the  falling  off  of  the  famihes  ? — I  should  like  to  reserve  my 
opinion  on  the  question  of  growing  girls.  I  put  it  in 
because  I  wished  to  draw  attention  to  it. 

7939.  I  suppose  you  visit  some  of  these  cookery  centres  ? 
—Oh,  yes  ;  we  have  one  in  connection  with  our  school. 

7940.  You  are  frequently  there  ? — Yes,  I  visit  very 
often. 

7941.  You  have  made  a  very  interesting  suggestion 
that  the  children  should  be  asked  occasionally,  if  not 
always,  to  cook  a  dinner  for  a  given  price,  4d.,  6d.,  or  8d.  : 
is  not  that  done  at  your  centre  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
done  generally. 

7942.  Have  you  ever  made  a  suggestion  at  your  centre 
that  it  should  be  done  ? — I  made  a  suggestion,  but  the 
cookery  teacher  gets  her  instructions  from  the  super- 
intendent. I  made  a  suggestion  in  the  evidence  I  gave 
before  the  Committee  on  underfed  children  in  con- 
nection with  the  School  Board  some  years  ago. 

7943.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  ? 
— I  do  not  see  any  reason  at  all. 

7944.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Code  or  the  regulations 
of  the  department  against  it  ?— I  could  not  say  what  the 
syllabus  for  cookery  is. 

7945.  It  would  be  a  good  method  to  convert  the  actual 
teacher  ? — Yes. 

7946.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  for 
children  to  receive  2d.  or  l|d.  from  their  parents  with 
which  they  are  supposed  to  buy  fried  fish  for  their  mid -day 
meal  ? — It  is  very  often  done. 

7947.  Speaking  of  your  fully-paid  meal,  how  do  you 
get  paid  for  it  ? — These  children  prefer  our  meal  to  the 
fish  meal. 


7948.  How  do  you  get  paid  for  it  ? — The  children  pay    M)-,  LiV\ 

their  Id.,    and    we    give    them  a  ticket.    There  is  no   ' 

question  of  charity  ;    there  is  no  discrimination,  when 

they  attend  the  centre,  between  those  who  pay,  and  those 
who  do  not. 

7949.  They  do  not  give  you  a  ticket  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? — No,  we  give  them  a  ticket. 

7950.  I  am  told  that  a  great  number  ot  children  receive 
2d.  or  l^.  from  their  parents,  and  their  parents 
expect  them  to  provide  themselves  with  a  nourishing 
meal,  such  as  fish,  and  on  enquiry  they  find  they  have 
spent  perhaps  a  Jd.  on  a  top  and  Id.  on  marbles,  and  so 
on  ;  they  like  sweets  or  nuts  rather  than  good  nourishing 
food  ? — I  do  not  think  tliat  is  very  general.  You  get 
isolated  cases  like  that,  of  course. 

7951.  Have  you  ever  enquired  into  that  1 — I  have 
heard  people  make  statements  of  that  kind,  but  when  a 
child  is  hungry  it  goes  to  the  fried-fish  shop.  Certain  boys  or 
girls  may  spend  their  money  on  sweets  or  toys  instead  of 
meals.  I  daresay  there  have  been  scores  of  such  cases,  but 
when  a  child  is  hungry,  and  there  are  not  facilities  such 
as  ours,  they  get  a  halfpenny-worth  of  fish  and  a  half- 
penny-worth of  potatoes  in  a  piece  of  paper.  One  of 
our  teachers  suggested  that  we  should  feed  the  children 
in  that  way  rather  than  by  our  method.  That  was  only 
suggested,  but  we  at  once  insisted  that  if  the  child  was  to 
be  fed  with  our  grants  it  must  be  fed  on  our  food  and  not 
on  fish  and  potatoes.  Children  like  fish  and  potatoes, 
I  daresay,  but  it  does  not  contain  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
nourishment  of  the  dinner  we  can  provide  at  the  same 
price.  I  think  the  custom  of  the  cliildren  spending 
their  money  in  sweets  and  that  sort  of  thing  is  not 
general. 

7952.  Do  you  think  they  get  more  value  for  their 
money  by  taking  your  meal  than  by  going  to  a  fried-fish 
shop  ? — Oh  yes,  it  is  cleaner  and  there  is  no  risk  of  bad  food 
connected  with  our  work. 

7953.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  include  any  hard  food, 
which  is  good  for  the  children's  teeth,  in  your  dietary  ; 
do  you  make  them  eat  crusts  of  bread  ? — They  eat  bread  ; 
they  are  long  loaves. 

7954.  With  plenty  of  crust  ? — Yes,  crust  as  well. 

7955.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  There  is  a  piece  of  crust  to  every 
piece  ? — Yes. 

7956.  (Chairman.)  They  use  their  grinders  ? — Yes. 

7957.  (Colonel  Fox.)  They  do  not  put  it  in  the  soup  ? — 
Sometimes  I  have  seen  boys  break  it  into  the  soup.  They 
generally  eat  a  piece  of  brown  currant  bread  as  they  go 
away. 

7958.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  What  kind  of  teeth  have  your 
children  got  ? — There  was  a  period  when  I  used  to  have 
time  to  go  round  and  examine  the  teeth  pretty  well  every 
week,  but  as  a  rule  I  think  they  are  fairly  good. 

7959.  When  you  did  examine  you  found  them  fairly 
good  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule,  but  the  difficulty  was  that  the 
teeth  were  not  attended  to  :  they  overlapped  one  another 
and  I  advised  them  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

7960.  (Chairman.)  You  think  medical  inspection 
would  be  hardly  sufficient ;  would  you  require  a  dentist's 
inspection  as  well  ? — Any  inspection  as  long  as  you  get 
the  health  of  the  children  attended  to. 

7961.  The  ordinary  medical  practitioner  would  not 
be  much  of  a  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  child's  teeth, 
would  he  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  spoke  of  special  medical 
officers,  and  I  referred  to  officers  who  have  had  experience 
in  connection  with  children's  hospitals  and  know  a  good 
deal  of  child  life.  Weak  and  ailing  children  might  be 
sent  at  any  season  to  convalescent  homes  at  the  cost  of 
the  municipality  on  the  medical  ofiicer's  advice.  Nurses 
should  be  employed  to  visit  the  schools  periodically  and 
attend  to  childish  ailments  of  a  slight  nature  and  tell 
them  the  cause  and  treatment,  thus  giving  practical 
instruction. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


FIFTEENTH  DAY. 


Monday,  1th  March,  1904. 


PBESENT. 


Mr,  Almeeic  W.  Fitz  Roy  {in  the  Chair.) 


Colonel  G.  M.  Fox. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Legge. 
Mr.  H.  M.  LiNDSELL. 


Colonel  George  T.  Onslovt. 
Mr.  John  Stetjthers. 
Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Tatham. 


Mr. 


Miss  Deveeell,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Eenest  H.  Pooley  {Secretary. 


Miss  7962.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  have  for  some  time  past  been 
Deverell  working  as  a  junior  inspector  of  schools  under  the  Board 
 '    of  Education  ? — Yes. 

7963.  You  formerly  worked  under  them  in  Liverpool  ? 
—Yes. 

7964.  And  latterly  in  West  Ham  and  its  neighbourhood  ? 
—Yes. 

7965.  How  long  have  you  been  in  West  Ham  ? — I  came 
there  two  years  ago  last  Christmas. 

7966.  In  your  experience  as  Inspector  of  Schools  you 
have  had,  I  suppose,  considerable  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  homes  of  the  children  that  attend  the  schools  ? — Not 
much  of  seeing  their  homes.  I  have  heard  of  their  homes 
from  the  teachers,  and  the  children,  and  the  managers, 
and,  along  with  the  attendance  officers,  I  have  visited 
the  homes  occasionally. 

7967.  Your  information  is  mainly  derived  from  what 
you  have  been  told  by  teachers  and  attendance  officers 
then  ? — Yes,  and  my  own  observations. 

7968.  Is  it  mainly  by  visiting  the  homes  and  by  your 
observations  thereon,  or  is  it  mainly  from  information  you 
have  succeeded  in  gathering  whilst  an  inspector  of  schools  ? 
—I  should  say  it  was  on  information,  corrected  by  my  own 
observations. 

7969.  You  have  also  had  previous  work  of  this  kind 
before  you  were  Inspector  of  Schools  ? — Yes.  I  was 
Secretary  of  a  Working  Men's  College  in  Waterloo  Road. 
I  saw  the  home  Ufe  of  the  poorer  class,  and  I  have  also 
done  some  investigation  for  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  and  I  have  been  a  member  of  societies 
which  are  interested  in  the  conditions  of  working  people, 
and  various  things  of  that  kind. 

7970.  Therefore,  your  experience  extends  over  a  very 
considerable  period  and  is  not  con&ied  to  the  time  that  you 
were  Inspector  of  Schools  ? — No. 

7971.  In  all  the  areas  in  which  you  have  worked  you 
have  come  across  some  well-defined  slum  areas,  is  that  so  ? 
The  general  impression  I  have  is  of  considerable  well- 
being,  but  there  always  are  areas  of  great  poverty  and 
neglect,  and  also  many  cases  in  schools  which  are  not 
entirely  in  slum  areas. 

7973.  There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  slum  life  which 
■exists,  scattered  about  ?— Yes. 

7974.  What  would  you  like  to  say  about  the  main 
features  of  those  areas  ?— The  most  conspicuous  feature 
has  seemed  to  be  negUgence  rather  than  poverty  ;  negli- 
gence sometimes  coming  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 

•  doing  better,  but  very  often  from  the  want  of  knowledge. 

7975.  You  are  telling  us  now  why  it  is  more  due  to 
negligence  than  poverty  ? — Yes.  A  very  good  test  that  it 
is  due  to  negligence  rather  than  to  poverty  is  the  question 
of  the  sleep  of  the  children.  Anybody,  however  poor, 
can  put  their  child  to  bed,  even  if  several  other  people 
mean  to  get  into  the  same  bed  later  on,  but  you  do  not 
find  that  these  children  have  any  bed-time. 

14  7976.  You  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  moat  con- 
spicuous feature  in  these  areas  is  not  poverty,  but  negli- 
gence 1 — Yes. 


7977.  Many  of  those  families  have  sufficient  money 
to  lead  decent  Uves  if  they  knew  how  to  do  so,  you  say  ? — 
Yes. 

7978.  And  you  notice  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  extravagance  amongst  them  ? — Yes,  for 
instance,  buying  in  very  small  quantities  at  the  comer 
shop,  which  is  very  disadvantageous,  for  the  things  are 
dear,  and  they  buy  the  wrong  things. 

7979.  In  buying  in  small  quantities  they  have  to  pay 
more  for  them,  and  they  would  get  them  cheaper  if  they 
took  in  a  larger  stock  ? — The  fact  is  that  they  have  no 
larder,  no  place  to  keep  the  supphes.  They  could  not 
buy  flour  by  the  sack,  or  a  large  quantity,  and  they  have  to 
buy  it  by  the  quartern  or  half-quartern ;  and  so  it  is  with 
highly  respectable  and  well-trained  persons,  they  have 
no  place  to  put  their  stocks  and  they  buy  them  in  small 
quantities.  The  prices  at  the  comer  shops  where  they 
buy  their  things  are  very  high  indeed. 

7980.  Yom:  experience  is  that  food  among  them  is 
generally  plentiful,  but  it  is  unsuitable  and  taken  irregu- 
larly ? — Yes. 

7981.  Would  you  illustrate  that  ?— Well,  the  children 
come  to  school,  and  they  have  no  regular  breakfast; 
they  have,  perhaps,  bread  and  butter  as  they  dress,  and 
they  get  some  bread  when  they  start,  and  they  have 
very  cheap  butter.  But  they  bring  limch  to  school, 
but  it  is  only  bread  they  have,  and  they  get  bread 
only  till  they  come  home  at  dinner-time  and  in  the 
evening.  It  is  bread  and  butter,  jam,  and  tea.  Tea 
is  the  only  form  of  cooking  which  seems  to  take  place — 
I  mean  the  making  of  it. 

7982.  How  do  they  manage  about  the  other  food  if 
tea  is  the  only  thing  that  they  cook  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
they  have  much  cooked.  They  have  bread,  tea,  fruit, 
and  sweets. 

7983.  And  the  parents — what  do  they  eat  7 — It  is 
difficult  to  find  out  about  them.  But  I  think  that  they 
live  largely  on  the  same  kind  of  thing,  and  when  they 
want  cooked  food  they  buy  it.  There  are  fish-shops,  and 
quite  decent  working  people  buy  the  cooked  food. 

7984.  There  is  hardly  any  domestic  cookery  among 
this  class  of  people  ? — Hardly  any. 

7985.  Another  point  is  that  the  meals  are  taken  at 
very  irregular  intervals  ? — Yes.  They  are  always  eating, 
more  or  less  ;  they  are  generally  nibbling  at  something, 
but  they  do  not  have  a  sit-down  meal.  I  know  areas 
where  anything  like  a  sit-down  meal  is  unknown.  Fre- 
quently you  go  into  these  houses,  and  there  is  not  a  table 
where  you  could  have  a  meal,  but  generally  you  see  the 
sisters  and  cousins  eating  something  and  drinking  tea. 

7986.  There  is  no  regular  sit-down  meal  then  ? — No. 

7987.  Another  cause  of  the  neglect  of  children  you 
attribute  to  the  loose  kind  of  family  system  that  prevails 
in  those  areas  ? — Yes. 

7988.  A  large  number  of  people  are  not  married,  you 
say  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  live  very  faithfully  together 
very  often,  but  the  person  who  is  not  the  parent  of  the 
child  is  often  negligent  or  cruel.  A  woman  is  very 
often  negligent  with  the  children  of  the  man  she  is 
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iiving  with.  Frequently  you  find  that  the  neglected 
ca.ses  in  the  school  are  the  children  who  have  not  both 
parents,  and  the  children  frequently  change  their  names. 
A  boy  will,  for  instance,  be  Jones  one  week,  and  another 
week  he  will  come  and  give  somebody  else's  name,  and 
they  say,  "  Oh,  I  have  got  a  new  father  now,"  if  the 
teacher  asks  them  the  reason  of  this  change. 

7989.  The  result  of  this  is  that  there  is  very  little 
orderly  family  life  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  this  dis- 
orderly family  life  is  the  result  of  the  loose  family  system. 
They  are  both  the  results  of  other  causes,  such  as  over- 
crowding and  irregularity  of  labour. 

7990.  You  say  that  in  some  districts  regular  meals 
are,  in  fact  unknown  ? — Yes  ;  and  then  some  of  the  child- 
ren are  self-supporting.  Often  the  boys  are  self-support- 
ing. The  parents  tell  you  that  with  pride.  I  know  one 
school  where  the  master  says  that  they  get  most  of  their 
meals  by  meeting  workmen's  trains,  and  begging  scraps 
from  the  men,  and  they  earn  pennies,  and  support  them- 
selves in  various  ways. 

7991.  You  do  not  speak  of  your  own  knowledge  of 
meeting  workmen's  trains,  you  speak  from  what  you  have 
learned  from  teachers  ? — Yes,  and  from  many  other  people, 
school  attendance  officers.  I  have  always  wanted  to  see 
the  trains  myself,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  them 
at  the  right  time.  But,  they  tell  me  that  the  men  who 
give  these  leavings  are  often  the  parents  or  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  children,  so  that  if  they  provide  them  with 
meals  in  that  way  they  could  give  them  regular  meals 
at  home. 

7992.  And  the  general  result  is  that  the  children  are 
very  ill-nourished  ? — Very  ill-nourished. 

7994.  Well,  then,  your  next  point  is  with  reference 
to  the  want  of  sleep  among  children  of  this  class  ? — Yes. 

7995.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  that  ? — One 
can  see  them  about  the  streets  at  all  times,  any  hour  at 
which  grown  people  are  about,  and,  as  far  as  I  learn,  they 
do  not  take  a  regular  bed-time  ;  they  are  not  put  to  bed. 
The  parents  take  them  to  bed  when  they  go,  which  is 
early  in  the  winter  and  very  late  in  the  summer,  and  very 
late  on  Saturdays,  and  they  go  many  hours  after  the 
children  of  well-to-do  people.  I  think  late  hours  for  the 
children  prevail  throughout  the  working  classes,  but 
in  the  slums  exceedingly  late  hours  prevail,  and  they 
are  often  ill  from  want  of  sleep. 

7996.  Does  that  apply  to  children  of  all  ages  ? — I 
think  so.  When  I  used  to  come  every  night  through 
the  Lower  Marsh,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  babies 
on  Saturday  nights,  and  other  nights  rather  earlier,  but 
the  streets  were  often  full  at  nine  o'clock. 

7997.  And  even  the  children,  if  they  were  put  to  bed 
would  not  be  able  to  get  a  chance  of  sleep,  would  they  ? — 
I  think  the  little  children  would  sleep  under  any  condi- 
tions if  they  were  put  to  bed.  I  have  heard  of  bigger 
girls  being  unable  to  come  to  school,  the  children  of 
immoral  mothers,  from  illness  produced  by  want  of  sleep. 

7998.  Then  your  third  point  is  with  reference  to  the 
clothing  of  those  children  ? — Yes.  There  are  many 
households  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  needle  and 
cotton.  If  you  would  teach  the  girls,  and  ask  them, 
"  Why  don't  you  mend  your  pinafores,"  well  they  have 
no  needle  or  cotton  in  the  house  and  no  means  of  getting 
it.    In  many  households  the  mothers  make  no  attempt 

.  to  mend  the  clothes,  much  less  to  make  them.  They 
buy  them  at  second-hand  shops,  and  the  children  wear 
them  until  they  drop  off,  or  someone  gives  them  some- 
thing. 

8000.  Do  their  clothes  get  very  dirty  ? — They  are 
filthy,  especially  in  the  case  of  boys.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  condition  of  the  under-clothing  ;  very 
often  there  is  none,  but  the  outer  clothes  are  in  a  filthy 
condition.  The  smell  from  the  clothes  on  a  wet  day  is 
sufficient  to  make  one  sick. 

8001.  You  have  not  noticed  any  improvement  in  that 
respect  since  you  have  been  an  inspector  ? — I  have  not 
been  working  long  enough  to  see  any  improvement,  and 
moreover,  the  character  of  the  districts  is  changing  so 
rapidly  that  one  could  not  generalise  about  it.  For  in- 
stance, the  largest  slum  area,  the  big  area,  in  my  present 
district  is  going  down  radidly.  The  respectable  people 
are  going  further  afield,  and,  therefore,  I  could  not  say 
what  the  same  people  are  doing,  whether  they  are  im- 
proving or  going  down. 


8002.  But  you  do  notice  the  fact  that  a  worse  class  is 
coming  into  the  district,  a  poorer  class  ? — In  that  district. 
Other  districts  are  going  up,  of  course. 

8003.  But  what  do  you  attribute  that  change  to  in 
the  particular  district  ? — It  would  be  the  gr.  ater 
facilities  of  travelling  that  enable  the  better  families  to  get 
out  to  a  distance.  But  I  have  had  too  few  opportimities 
of  seeing  that  for  myself.  I  have  not  been  long  enough  in 
the  district,  and  I  have  not  known  the  families  personally. 

8004.  What  are  those  families  that  do  now  live  there  ? 
What  are  the  people  employed  in  ?  Is  it  dock  labour  ?  — 
I  should  think  so,  but  I  do  not  know  the  district  suffi- 
ciently well  to  generalise  about  the  causes,  whether  it  is 
poverty  or  neghgence.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  state  the 
facts  I  have  seen.  I  was  going  last  week  through  a  very 
bad  area,  where  a  good  many  of  the  men  had  no  regular 
work,  and  some  of  the  men  who  were  at  work,  I  was  told, 
were  up  in  town,  perhaps  working  in  a  fish  shop  in  the 
city,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  I  got  the  impression 
(and  an  attendance  officer  said  it  was  a  correct  impression) 
that  a  good  many  of  them  had  come  down  here  because 
something  discreditable  had  happened.  But  no  doubt  the 
bulk  of  the  population  work  at  the  docks  there. 

8005.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Which  is  the  dock  area  you  refer 
to  ? — Canning  Town  Tidal  Basin  district. 

8006.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Then  another  cause  to  which 
you  attribute  this  state  of  things  is  their  absolute  neglect 
of  small  ailments  and  so  on  ? — Yes  ;  for  instance  sore  eyes, 
which  is  eczema  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  cure.  It  only  needs  their  being  properly 
washed,  but  it  is  neglected  and  it  gets  worse.  They  put 
tea  leaves  on  the  eyes,  and  they  have  other  queer  reme- 
dies of  their  own,  but  they  do  not  get  the  children  what 
is  necessary  for  this  complaint ;  and  their  dirty  heads — 
and  there  again  is  just  the  same  sort  of  problem.  They 
are  sent  home  for  having  these  dirty  heads,  but  they 
never  do  anything  to  them  when  they  go  home. 
If  they  get  a  scratch  they  allow  the  dirt  to 
get  into  it,  and  it  gets  worse  and  worse,  or  if  they  have  a 
bad  finger,  or  heel,  or  something  of  that  kind,  it  is  not 
attended  to ;  and  they  are  neglected  very  much  after  an 
illness  like  measles,  and  they  die  at  a  great  rate. 

8007.  You  think  that  a  remedy  for  this  apathy  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  would  not  be  found 
in  gratuitous  assistance  to  any  great  extent  ? — No.  Pos- 
sibly the  children  grow  up  better  in  health  for  the  school 
meals,  and  the  clothes  sent  to  them,  and  from  the  news- 
paper funds  and  so  forth,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  be 
that  that  is  always  demoralising  to  the  parent.  Last 
year  there  was  extreme  poverty  and  want  of  employment 
in  West  Ham,  and  some  of  the  teachers  having  spent 
almost  all  they  had  to  relieve  it,  appealed  to  the  Press  and 
got  considerable  funds,  and  the  charity  was  distributed 
very  freely,  and  the  teachers  tell  me  that  in  some  of  the 
schools  which  got  relief  the  parents  have  never  taken 
as  much  interest  in  their  children  since.  They  never 
keep  them  so  clean  nor  so  tidy  as  before,  and  they  have 
been  unable  to  get  them  back  to  the  same  standard  of 
neatness. 

8008.  You  think  it  simply  weakens  the  little  sense  of 
responsibility  the  parents  have  ? — They  think  so;  and  I 
should  think  it  is  very  likely  the  case  from  what  I  can  sec, 
but  I  have  not  been  there  long  enough  to  speak  with  assur- 
ance about  it. 

8011.  Then  we  come  to  another  point  which  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  ;  that  is  the  feeding  of  children  in 
schools.  We  should  like  to  hear  your  views  on  that  sub- 
ject ? — ^I  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  large  enough  experi- 
ence to  speak  ■with  any  certainty,  but  the  point  I  wanted 
to  make  was  that  it  does  not  meet  the  case  ;  that  you 
cannot  feed  the  children  in  schools  and  leave  the  education 
of  parents  untouched,  because  that  only  deals  with  a  very 
small  part  of  the  problem.  The  feeding  is  only  one  of  the 
things.  The  teachers  cannot  put  the  children  to  bed,  or 
take  care  of  them  before  they  are  born  or  up  to  three 
years  old,  and  therefore  even  if  you  have  the  school  feeding 
it  is  just  as  necessary  to  educate  the  parents.  I  cannot 
say  about  the  effects  of  school  feeding,  what  effect  the 
school  feeding  has  upon  the  parents,  because  I  have  not 
come  to  any  general  conclusions  about  it. 

8012.  There  is  a  League  in  London  which  provides  meala 
for  the  children  in  schools  ? — Yes. 
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jVltnutes  of  evidence  : 


8013.  Does  that  provide  many  meals  in  West  Ham  in 
the  parts  you  know  ? — -West  Ham  is  not  London ;  but  it 
has  a  fund  of  its  own,  and  there  was  one  at  Liverpool — in 
fact  every  place  I  have  known  has  had  something  of  the 
kind. 

8014.  Were  the  meals  given  purely  gratuitously  to 
children  in  a  state  of  poverty  ? — In  some  cases,  and  in 
some  cases  they  paid. 

8015.  It  is  rather,  perhaps,  want  of  system  in  the  way 
it  is  done  than  any  fault  in  the  plan  itself,  you  would  say  ? 
— I  cannot  assert  that  there  is  a  want  of  system,  because 
I  have  never  taken  part  in  it  myself.  I  have  only 
heard  of  it  incidentally,  and  that  is  the  impression  that 
I  have  got ;  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  you  find  them 
feeding  them  one  day  and  leaving  them  unfed  the  next 
day  or  the  next  week  ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  competent  to 
criticise  either  the  principle  or  the  management  of  school 
feeding.  I  can  only  say  that  it  does  not  cover  the  ground 
— it  does  not  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  build  the  children 
up. 

8016.  Then  of  course  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
children  under  the  school  age  ? — No,  and  that  is  very 
important. 

8017.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  establishment  ot 
creches  or  babies'  rooms  at  schools  ? — I  have  never  seen 
such  a  thing. 

8018.  I  suppose  in  the  schools  at  Liverpool  and  West 
Ham  the  children  come  to  school  pretty  young  ? — Yes, 
three  years  old,  and  younger  if  they  can  ;  and  occasionally 
in  Liverpool  a  child  would  bring  a  baby  to  school  to  take 
care  of  rather  than  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  it. 

8019.  Have  you  special  rooms  for  these  babies  ? — No, 
it  sits  on  the  child's  lap  in  school,  and  the  head  mistress 
told  me  with  great  pride  that  it  would  eat  anything. 

8020.  {Mr.  Strvthers.)  Would  you  consider  that  dis- 
graceful on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ? — -It  is  astonishing 
the  amount  of  ignorance  there  is  amongst  the  teachers.  In 
that  case  I  was  very  solemn  and  wrote  down  on  a  report 
form  that  "  the  baby  must  be  taken  into  a  creche  "  and 
must  not  be  brought  to  school,  and  I  spoke  seriously  about 
its  being  given  anything  to  eat,  but  I  had  no  authority  to 
do  it  you  know. 

8021.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  The  great  remeay  you  would 
have  would  be  the  educating  of  the  mothers  ? — Yes, 
one  could  get  up  a  movement  on  an  extensive  scale 
with  that  object.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
effort  in  that  direction  ;  but  it  is  not  connected — it 
does  not  cover  the  ground.  There  is  nobody  who  has 
a  survey  of  the  whole  situation  connecting  the  various 
agencies,  and  making  what  is  done  adequate  and 
progressive. 

8022.  There  is  a  want  of  concentration  in  the  whole 
work  you  think  ? — Of  concentration  and  of  system,  and 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  works  and  many  sides  of  the 
work  which  are  left  undone  almost  entirely. 

8023.  Have  you  any  plan  of  your  own  which  you 
suggest  for  bringing  these  things  into  better  harmony 
with  each  other  ? — Yes,  a  plan  which  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  a  long  time  and  which  I  have  only  not  started 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  being  an  official  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  My  idea  is  to  form  committees  to  con- 
centrate and  connect  and  foster  and  direct  these  agencies 
and  to  fill  the  unoccupied  ground.  They  would  fill 
sociological  functions  between  the  teacher  and  the  parent, 
and  they  would  be  a  very  much  needed  recruiting  and 
training  ground  for  school  managers  for  whom  there 
is  no  particular  training.  The  school  managers  ought 
under  the  new  Act  to  pay  much  more  attention  to  the 
sociological  side  of  their  work.  My  idea  is  that  you 
could  have  one  or  two  committees  in  the  chief  centres  of 
population  and  a  central  committee  in  London. 

8024.  Would  those  local  committees  be  established  by 
purely  voluntary  effort  or  under  the  direction  of  school 
authorities  ? — That  is  a  difficult  question,  and  I  have  an 
open  mind  upon  it ;  but,  after  thinking  it  over,  it  seems 
to  me  desirable  to  have  a  slight  connection,  but  not  a 
very  definite  one.  You  cannot  connect  them  very 
definitely  with  a  central  authority  like  the  Board  of 
Education,  because,  if  you  do,  your  work  is  extremely 
limited,  and  you  want  those  committees  to  have  a  very 
free  hand.  And  then  they  must  be  connected  more 
closely  with  the  local  authorities,  but  not  too  much. 


I  think  that  their  membership  should  be  of  the 
following  classes  of  persons.  The  bulk,  perhaps,, 
should  be  educated  women  of  leisure.  I  know  such 
women  in  most  of  the  big  centres  of  industry,  whom  I 
have  thought  of  as  being  willing  and  able  to  carry  out 
such  a  plan,  and  I  think  that  you  must  have  a  number 
of  leisurelv  people  on  it,  because  it  will  mean  an  immonse- 
araount  of  new  work.  There  should  be  representatives  of 
the  many  borderins;  societies,  such  as  the  leaders  of  Girls' 
clubs,  members  of  child  study  so.neties,  of  parents' 
unions,  of  charity  organisation  societies,  settlement 
workers,  and  so  on — those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  help- 
and  who  ai-e  already  in  the  field.  Then  medical  men  in 
connection  with  school  work,  medical  officers,  medical 
oculists,  or  men  from  ej^e  hospitals,  say,  very  much, 
interested  in  the  schools  ;  and  the  sanitary  inspecting: 
women,  whose  work  is  connected  with  the  schools.  I 
think  that  you  should  always  ask  the  educational  author- 
ity to  appoint  representatives.  Probably  the  people- 
who  would  naturally  form  the  societies  would  be  many 
of  them  school  managers  and  some  of  them  on  the  edu- 
cational authority ;  but  they  ought  to  be  formally 
appointed  representatives,  and  the  more  representatives 
they  would  appoint  the  better. 

8026.  From  what  area  would  you  have  this  committee 
to  work ;  would  you  have  it  one  central  body  whose  work 
would  be  through  sub-committees  and  workers  in  different 
areas,  or  would  you  form  committees  of  smaller  areas,, 
acting  independently  of  each  other  ? — It  would  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  place.  These  committees  would  put 
their  information  and  their  help  at  the  disposal  of  the 
education  authority,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
education  authority  would  employ  them  for  certain  pur- 
poses. For  instance,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
education  authority  should  employ  them  to  go  into  the 
school  and  to  watch  whether  the  health  of  the  children, 
of  the  schools  is  suffering  from  such  things  as  bad  desks, 
too  earty  use  of  books,  bad  methods  of  sitting  in  school, 
and  so  forth.  That,  possibly,  could  only  be  done  by  those 
members  of  the  committee  who  were  actual  school 
managers.  I  do  not  think  that  the  teachers  would 
like  the  interference  of  people  not  formally  connected 
with  the  school,  but  I  think  that  the  school  authority 
might  well  authorise  a  small  committee  carefully  selected 
to  watch  the  teaching  of  the  domestic  subjects,  domestic 
economy,  and  hygiene,  cookerj^  laundry  and  housewifery^ 

8027.  But  would  not  that  be  trenching  upon  the  duties 
of  the  authority  itself  and  upon  the  school  inspectors  ? — 
At  present  the  school  inspectors  cannot  do  it.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  men,  and  they  have  got  up  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  information  about  these  subjects,  but  they 
do  not  know  them  as  a  woman  does,  even  a  woman  not 
an  expert. 

8028.  There  are  some  ladies,  you  know,  who  inspect 
these  things  ? — A  negligible  number,  such  a  small  number 
that  they  could  be  left  out  of  account,  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely busy.  Although  I  am  specially  interested  in  that 
side  of  the  work  just  now  I  can  hardly  get  time  to  inspect 
a  cookery  centre.  I  know  that  the  cookery  centre  and 
the  domestic  economy  are  not  helping  each  other  sufS- 
ciently.  Tiiey  do  not  know  each  other's  work.  They 
never  compare  notes,  or  have  a  syllabus,  or  anything  of 
the  kind,  or  hardly  ever  in  my  experience. 

8029.  You  want  the  local  authority  to  authorise 
certain  representatives  on  this  committee  to  be  present 
in  the  schools  when  this  kind  of  instruction  is  given  ? — 
Yes,  such  representatives  as  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
teachers,  and  of  high  authority,  of  course,  because  you 
want  someone  to  look  at  things  from  a  height — from  a 
distance — and  survey  the  whole  system  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  there  should  be  somebody  to  do 
what  no  teacher  can  do  ;  and  I  never  heard  of  an  inspector 
who  could  do  it — to  see  that  the  work  is  carried 
on  from  the  schools  to  the  continuation  school, 
from  the  contm nation  school  to  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  for  it  is  very  important  that  boys  should 
learn  about  hA^^giene,  and  that  there  should  be  mothers' 
meetings.  There  ought  to  be  classes  for  the  care  of 
children,  and  home  work,  talks  and  demonstrations 
upon  it  in  public  houses,  and  in  the  houses  them- 
selves, because  it  is  in  those  places  that  you  find 
people  who  do  not  come  to  classes.  The  continuation 
schools  do  not  see  such  people,  and  yet  they  need 
those  classes  and  lectures  and  talks  most. 
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o030.  The  continuation  school  is  rather  distinct  from 
teaching  the  people  in  their  own  homes.  You  appeal 
to  a  different  audience,  but  you  would  still  be  teaching 
the  young  ? — But  what  is  so  indefinite  is  that  hitherto 
the  teaching  of  the  people  in  their  homes  has  been  left  to 
churches  and  chapels,  and  such  things,  and  voluntary 
charity,  and  there  has  been  no  connection  between  the 
two. 

8031.  Do  you  think  it  feasible  to  have  home  classes 
taught  by  the  school  authority  :  is  that  what  you  recom- 
mend now  ? — The  school  authority  might  say,  "  We  are 
quite  willing  to  give  you  all  the  apparatus  for  such  a  class 
if  you  will  subject  your  syllabus  to  us,  and  let  us  know 
what  you  are  doing  in  order  that  we  may  carry  on  the 
work  that  we  have  been  trying  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
in  t'le  schools." 

8032.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  attendance  at  evening 
•schools  should  be  in  any  way  made  compulsory  if  they 
have  left  the  elementary  school  ? — I  think  it  should  be 
tried.    I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  successful 

8033-4.  At  present  a  girl  may  pickup  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  of  household  management  and  cookery  at 
t)  e  elementary  school,  and  then  go  away  and  forget  all 
about  it  ? — She  forgets  it  entirely,  and  does  not  learn  the 
thing  she  wants.  She  does  not  learn  any  tiling  practical 
-about  food  values,  but  she  gets  long  names  for  different 
kinds  of  things — nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous — and 
words  which  I  can  never  remember  myself.  But  she 
cannot  tell  you  how  to  make  a  wholesome  meal  for 
her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  as  a  rule.  She  learns  to  do 
•some  very  beautiful  patching  and  some  fancy  darning, 
and  so  forth,  but  she  might  be  taught  when  she  gets  to 
lier  home  to  be  able  to  put  the  bottom  of  her  skirt  right, 
or  take  the  collars  off  her  brothers,  and  put  on  larger 
collars,  or  refoot  a  stocking. 

8035.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  if  you  can  tell  us 
■anv  way  of  improving  the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects  ? 
— I  think  that  it  is  of  practical  value  in  making  good  ser- 
vants and  where  the  girls  have  good,  respectable  homes 
and  where  their  mothers  have  taught  them.  It  is  in 
the  very  poor,  the  very  bad  homes  where  they  do  not 
benefit  by  it  at  all. 

8036.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Not  from  any  part  of  the  in- 
fltruction  :  do  you  think  that  it  is  peculiar  to  cookery  ? — 
It  was  needlework  I  was  talking  of. 

8037.  But  even  in  the  needlework  do  not  you  think 
that  it  applies  to  the  whole  instruction  ? — Certainly  I 
think  that  they  benefit  to  some  extent.  I  think  that  they 
all  benefit  in  certain  ways,  and  here  and  there  you  find 
people  benefit  more  than  you  expect.  For  instance,  in 
A  very  bad  street  last  week,  in  Agate  Street,  I  was  with 
an  attendance  officer  and  going  into  the  homes,  which 
were  all  of  them  very  dirty  and  stuffy,  and  horrible  places — 
I  went  into  one  and  the  floor  was  scrubbed,  and  to  my 
immense  astonishment  the  window  was  open,  and 
possibly  the  woman  thought  I  was  almost  frightened 
at  the  open  window,  because  it  was  such  a  very 
unexpected  thing.  The  woman  said,  "  I  like  the  window 
open.  I  used  to  go  to  school  in  Battersea,  and  we 
learned  to  have  the  windows  open,  and  I  like  the 
feeling  of  the  fresh  air."  There  you  get  the  air  very 
bad  when  you  don't  open  the  windows. 

8038.  That  is  an  instance  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
teaching  of  household  management  ? — That  was  one  in 
a  million  upon  v/hom  it  had  an  effect. 

SOSO*.  {Ml'.  Lindsell.)  You  approve  of  practical 
teaching.  Are  there  any  faults  that  you  see  in  the  system 
which  you  think  could  be  remedied  ? — Oh,  yes. 

8042.  Take  the  needlework.  You  said  they  cannot 
mend  their  o-wn  pinafores,  although  they  have  learned 
all  this  in  school.  How  can  we  remedy  that  ? — What 
I  am  trying  to  get  them  to  try  now  is  to  depart  from  the 
old  system,  chiefly  the  making  of  stitches — I  do  not  like 
to  disparage  the  work  of  sewing,  because  they  take  such 
trouble,  but  the  result  of  its  being  inspected  by  men 
is  that  they  pay  the  most  attention  to  the  making  of 
stitches,  which  is  the  part  a  man  can  get  up,  and  he  cannot 
get  up  alteration  in  the  making-up  of  garments. 

8043.  But  the  needlework  is  criticised  by  ladies  ? — I 
do  not  know  how  much  of  it. 

8044.  And  there  is  a  report  of  the  needlework  by 
lady  inspectors — it  is  not  the  criticising  of  the  uncon- 
sidered   male  ? — But   these    ladies   do    not    know  the 


conditions  of  each  school.  The  scheme  of  instruction  Misa 
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the  special  conditions  of  the   pupils.      It    cannot  be  

directed  satisfactorily  from  the  central  office.  Probably 
the  scheme  at  present  in  general  use  suits  the  bulk 
of  the  well-to-do  schools  very  well,  though  I  think 
that  even  in  their  case  more  self-reliance  in  the  way  of 
cutting  out  and  fixing  should  be  required  of  the  pupils. 
But  there  should  be,  I  think,  schemes  of  a  quite  different 
sort  for  poor  schools  by  which  the  girls  would  be  required, 
from  the  beginnuig  in  the  infant  school,  or — if  they  do 
not  begin  needlework  in  the  infant  school—  in  Standard  I, 
to  do  any  piece  of  work  which  they  attempt  entirely 
themselves.  In  other  forms  of  manual  training,  e.g., 
carpentry,  it  is  held  that  every  piece  of  work  should  be 
the  pupil's  own  work  from  beginning  to  end.  This  is  held 
to  be  essential  if  the  pupil  is  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  benefit,  psychological  and  physical,  from  the  work.  In 
the  same  way,  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  develop  self- 
reliance,  patience,  sagacity,  manual  dexterity  in  the  girls 
through  needlework,  you  must  let  them  do  the  work  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  learn  through  failure  how  to  do  it 
well.  At  present  many  schools  dare  not  risk  failure, 
because,  most  unfortunately,  a  custom  prevails  of  trying 
to  make  the  needlework  self-supporting.  The  sale  of  the 
garments  made  is  supposed  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
needlework  materials.  I  believe  that  local  education 
authorities  seldom  actually  require  this  to  be  done  ;  but 
their  regulations  are  often  so  worded  as  to  suggest  that 
they  desire  it,  and  their  inspectors  sometimes  ask  the 
head  teachers  to  try  as  far  as  possible  to  have  no  deficit 
on  the  needlework.  Consequently  the  headmistress  or 
teachers  must  do  the  greater  part  of  the  cutting  out,  to 
avoid  waste  of  material.  The  garments  made  also  must 
be  those  which  are  most  saleable  in  the  neighbourhood, 
rather  than  those  which  are  most  educational  to  the 
child.  In  order  to  follow  the  plan  I  suggest  the  head- 
mistress must  have  liberty  to  waste  a  conside-mble 
amount  of  material,  and  to  turn  out  some  garments 
which  will  sell  for  little  or  nothing.  But  I  believe  her 
girls  will  develop  into  practical,  capable  needlewomen. 
The  plan  is  already  m  practice  in  some  schools.  Instead 
of  having  their  "  specimen  "  given  to  them,  with  the  hem 
turned  down  and  tacked,  tiiose  who  follow  this  plan  let 
the  beginner  turn  down  her  own  hem  and  tack  it.  This 
is  really  an  easier  way  of  beginning  for  little  girls  than  to 
begin  by  learning  to  make  small  stitches  at  once ;  the 
turning  do^^'n  of  a  hem  is  more  like  their  "  kinder  garten  " 
occupations,  e.g.,  paper  folding.  They  would  never  be 
set  to  work  upon  a  garment  which  was  too  difficult  for 
them  to  cut  out  and  fix,  and  they  would  be  allowed  to 
make  many  attempts  at  cutting  out  the  simple  garment 
in  paper  and  at  length  in  material.  Less  time  would  be 
devoted  to  the  making  of  beautiful  stitches,  and  the 
garments  turned  out  would  not  be  of  the  uniform  merit 
now  expected,  but  they  would  have  learnt  to  cut  out 
economically  and  to  make  garments  by  themselves. 
Then  much  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  renovating 
garments.  This  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  teachers. 
In  a  school  m  a  very  poor  neighbourhood  the  children's 
clothes  are  too  filthy  to  be  mended  in  school,  and  the 
teachers  cannot  brint.f  their  own  garments  to  be  mended 
by  children  who  are  generally  dirty  and  sometimes 
verminous.  If  ladies  who  give  away  their  cast  off  cloth- 
ing would  send  the  garments  to  the  schools  to  be  mended 
or  altered  before  being  given  away  it  would  be  a  very 
great  help  to  the  teachers.  Two  or  three  well-to-do 
women  could  provide  a  school  with  enough  mending  and 
making-over  for  a  whole  year.  Instead  of  that  we  have 
ladies  forming  needlework  guilds  and  making  things  for 
the  poor,  and  thus,  people  of  gi-eat  experience  tell  us, 
they  cause  the  poor  women  to  take  less  trouble  for  them- 
selves. It  would  probably  be  far  more  useful  to  give  the 
girls  old  garments  to  mend  and  alter  under  the  teacher's 
direction. 

8045.  Besides  the  usefulness  of  your  committee  in  the 
school  teaching  of  those  domestic  subjects  you  would  put 
other  matters  in  their  hands,  arrange  for  domestic  lectures 
and  so  on.  Have  you  any  further  work  that  you  would 
suggest  to  the  committee  ?— Yes.  May  I  say  one  more 
word  about  the  hygiene.  They  are  so  young  when  they 
leave — fourteen  years — they  are  such  children  then  I 
think  it  right  to  try  and  instil  principles  into  them,  and 
it  would  be  more  usefvil  to  give  them  habits  and  precepts 
than  scientific  knowledge.    I  do  not  think  they  can  take 
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M{gs  ^  ^'^I'y  iiiuch  scientific  knowledge  of  hygiene,  but  it  would 
Deverell.     ^®  better  for  them  to  form  habits  where  possible. 

  Then  about  the  arranging  of  talks  and  little  lectures  on 

the  care  of  children,  the  home,  etc.  That  has  been  done 
to  some  extent,  but  in  a  rather  loose  and  desultory 
way.  and  I  think  it  wants  to  be  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  somebody  who  sees  the  whole  ground  and  who 
has  the  whole  teaching  of  the  subjects  in  their  view. 
There  is  an  immense  field  for  women  to  lecture  and  teach 
such  people.  I  find  whenever  I  have  spoken  to  anybody 
who  is  working  among  poor  people,  they  say,  "  Will  you 
send  us  a  lecturer  ? "  It  is  done  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  I  hear  of  a  man  in  Leeds  who  is 
going  to  their  haunts  and  giving  lectures  on  the 
moral  care  of  children,  or  such  questions  as  how 
to  tell  them  decently  about  the  physiology  of  birth  and 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  which  they  learn  in  very  dreadful 
ways  ;  and  I  have  known  intelligent  working  men  doing 
it,  and  after  their  work  they  go  and  talk  to  people  about 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  there  is  also  a  little  set  of  young 
men,  skilled  workmen,  who  get  a  little  library  on  such 
subjects  and  lend  to  boys  who  are  growing  into  men, 
and  so  forth. 

8046.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Slanchester  V 
The  Ladies'  Health  Society  which  practically  is  doing  this 
work  which  you  have  been  describing  ? — No.  I  just 
heard  of  it  years  ago,  but  do  not  know  about  its  work. 

8049.  They  distribute  leaflets  on  matters  about  the  way 
of  dealing  with  their  domestic  arrangements ;  that  is 
part  of  the  work  that  you  would  advocate  '! — Yes,  and 
then  committees  would  probably  find  themselves  driven 
to  advise  the  school  authorities  and  to  supplement  it 
with  a  doctor — not  to  do  the  work  but  to  call  at  the  homes 
and  show  how  parents  should  wash  the  children's  eyes  and 
faces,  or  clean  their  hair,  or  wash  out  a  scratch,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  little  things.  They  have  such  respect  for  a 
woman  who  would  come  and  show  them  these  things, 
and  many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  and  would, 
if  somebody  would  show  them.  A  good  number  would 
not — some  never  would — some  are  invincibly  careless 
about  anything. 

8053.  But  you  would  do  this  work  not  merely 
through  the  agency  of  the  committee,  but  through  the 
Government  officials  and  societies  ;  and  you  suggest  the 
local  authority  official  ? — Yes. 

80.54.  To  assist  in  the  matter  ? — And  I  think  that  they 
would  probably  want  more  women  sanitary  inspectors 
and  if  there  was  no  such  thing  already,  a  medical 
inspection  in  the  schools. 

8055.  But  that  would  be  rather  trenching  on  the 
work  of  the  voluntary  committee,  if  the  sanitary  authority 
took  it  up  ? — No,  I  think  that  there  is  an  ample  field  for 
paid  as  well  as  unpaid  work,  and  the  supply  of  unpaid 
work  is  always  limited  ;  the  more  you  can  get  done  by 
paid  visitors  the  better. 

8056.  In  Manchester  I  think  that  the  sanitary  authority 
do  subsidise  the  work  ? — It  would  work  out  differently 
in  different  places. 

8057.  Another  thing  would  be  the  teaching  of  the 
teachers  themselves  ? — That  is  the  most  important  of 
all,  they  can  do  more  than  anybody. 

8058.  Let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say  on  the  co- 
operation of  parents  with  teachers  ? — I  would  get  the 
parents  into  the  schools  more,  that  is  entirely  neglected 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The  parents  are  hardly 
allowed  into  the  schools. 

8059.  But  would  you  not  be  afraid  of  some  of  them 
assaulting  the  teachers  ? — Well  that  is  an  impression. 
They  do  assault  the  teachers  when  they  can  hardly  get 
in,  and  then  only  by  stealth  ;  but  where  the  teacher  asks 
them  to  come  in  in  a  friendly  way  they  are  very  often 
pleased.  They  are  very  much  pleased  to  get  somebody 
to  teach  them  anything  about  their  children. 

8060.  Would  you  have  the  parents  in  during  the  school 
hours  ? — The  plan  they  try  in  the  district  which  I  am 
working  at  present  is  to  have  an  open  day  sometimes  dur- 
ing the  year  when  they  let  them  walk  in  and  see  the  classes 
at  work.  They  are  immensely  interested  and  pleased,  and 
it  has  an  effect  upon  the  way  in  which  they  help  their 
children.  One  will  say  "  Look  at  so  and  so's  child.  I 
should  not  like  mine  that  way,"  and  they  feel  proud  of 
their  own  children  and  sometimes  they  are  ashamed  if 
their  children  are  not  looking  as  well  as  others. 


8061.  You  would  have  a  sort  of  visiting  day  for  them  ? 
— It  is  rather  a  good  thing  because  it  interests  them  in  the 
school  work  and  they  are  immensely  pleassd  with  it. 
Personally,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
a  head  teacher  to  invite  the  parents  and  to  have  a  little 
intimate  talk  Avith  them  about  the  training  of  their 
children  and  the  co-operation  of  home  work  with  the 
school  work.  She  would  have  to  give  them  tea,  you  loiow, 
they  would  not  come  without,  but  the  managers  must 
provide  the  teacher  with  the  tea.  Hitherto  the  expense 
of  such  things  has  fallen  upon  the  teacher. 

8062.  Do  the  teachers  attempt  to  do  that  sort  of  thing 
at  all  ? — Not  precisely  that — I  have  not  seen  it  tried,  but 
I  have  known  cases  of  schools,  where  they  have  had  an 
evening  so  as  to  get  the  fathers  as  well  as  the  mothers,, 
and  where  they  have  given  them  refreshments,  and  taken 
them  round  and  shown  them  the  school  work,  and  had  a 
little  social  intercourse— that  is  not  so  interesting  to  the 
parents  as  seeing  their  childi  en  at  school. 

8063.  {Colonel  Fox.)  The  school  where  I  once  saw  them 
was  Michael  Faraday's  school,  is  that  the  sort  of  at  home- 
you  are  now  speaking  of,  where  all  the  mothers  attended  ? 
— That  is  quite  the  kind  of  thing. 

8064.  It  stiuck  me  as  excellent,  for  the  mothers  take  an. 
enormous  interest  in  the  whole  work  ? — Yes. 

8065.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  It  would  i ather  vary  according  to 
the  neighbourhood  which  might  be  a  difficulty  ? — WelU 
say  in  very  poor  neighbourhoods,  there  is  a  very  great  deai 
of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  teachers  very  commonly 
on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

8066.  Where  they  have  come  in  contact  with  the- 
parents  ? — Yes. 

8067.  That  is  one  of  the  things  you  would  advo- 
cate ? — Yes.  Teachers  have  said  to  me,  if  they  had  some 
very  homely  literature  that  they  could  send  to  the  parents, 
occasionally — a  little  liteiature  telling  them  what  to  d& 
when  the  child  had  grazed  its  knee  oi  its  heel,  or  had 
chilblains  or  sore  eyes,  or  dirty  head,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  or  of  the  effects  of  coming  to  the  school  without, 
breakfast,  and  biinging  lunch  to  school  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  for  that  purpose  I  thought  of  a  Central  Com- 
mittee affiliating  these  local  committees,  and  having  one 
or  two  of  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Education! 
upon  it.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Morant  about  it,  and  he 
thought  it  feasible. 

8068.  And  you  would  get  this  literature  disseminated 
by  the  committer  to  the  teachers,  and  by  the  teachers  to« 
the  parents  ? — Yes,  the  committee,  of  course,  would  often 
have  teachers  on  it. 

8069.  Then  the  hygienic  question,  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  children — would  you  utilise  the  teachers 
with  regard  to  that — you  know,  eyesight,  for  instance  ? — 
Do  you  mean  to  ask  the  teachers  to  wash  them. 

8070.  The  children's  eyesight — that  is  very  iraportantr 
nowadays,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8071.  Would  you  advocate  the  teachers  being  taught 
how  to  test  the  children's  eyesight,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ?" 
— I  do  not  think  that  anybody  but  a  medical  man  could 
pronounce  whether  there  was  any  use  in  teachers  testing 
eyesight.  Personally,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an 
annual  visit  of  an  oculist. 

8072.  An  oculist  has  told  us  that  the  prehminary  work 
might  be  done  by  any  person  shown  how  to  do  it,  and  that 
it  would  be  easy,  and  of  course  it  would  save  the  expense 
of  having  skilled  persons  ? — I  have  seen  the  prehminary 
work  done  by  teachers,  but  what  I  find  very  often  is  that 
people  are  taught  that  Providence  sent  the  complaint  and 
Providence  intended  it  to  remain.  In  the  case  of  eczema, 
which  is  catching,  and  in  the  case  of  serious  affection  of 
the  sight  itself  which  requires  serious  attention,  the 
children  sometimes  stay  on  in  school  unless  the  inspector 
does  something,  because  the  teachers  do  not  recognise  it,, 
and  even  in  some  cases  do  not  see  it,  they  have  got  sc 
accustomed  to  it. 

8073.  How  far,  in  your  experience  of  teachers,  would 
they  be  ready  and  wilUng  to  do  this,  because  it  would  be 
a  somewhat  considerable  addition  to  their  duties  ? — My 
experience  is  that  they  are  always  willing  to  do  what 
is  for  the  good  of  the  children.  The  slackers  are  a  very 
small  minority.  Most  of  them  are  very  industrious,  and 
they  would  be  perfectly  willing.  It  does  not  give  much 
trouble.    If  you  observantly  look  round  the  childrens' 
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faces  every  day,  you  could  put  down  all  cases  which  need 
attention,  and  you  could  give  tbem  to  the  head  mistress, 
who  would  forward  them  to  the  medical  officer  or  managers, 
or  whatever  the  right  authority  might  be. 

8074.  You  know,  of  course,  the  question  of  extraneous 
duties  has  been  rather  pressed  by  the  teachers'  representa- 
tives ? — The  teachers'  representatives  do  not  represent 
the  bulk  of  the  teachers.  I  can  rarely  find  any  traces 
of  that  feeling  in  the  schools. 

8075.  They  are  quite  willing  not  only  to  perform  the 
strict  letter  of  their  engagement,  but  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  well-being  of  the  child  generally,  you  think  ? — 
Very  much  so. 

8076.  They  do  not  wish  to  take  their  stand  on  this 
being  an  extraneous  duty  ? — Far  from  it.  This  morning 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  Liverpool  teacher  not  more 
interested  than  any  others,  I  think,  and  she  says  how  glad 
she  would  be  if  anybody  could  be  appointed  who  would 
do  anything  to  look  after  the  physical  condition  of  these 
children.  The  difficultj^  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
pressure  of  work,  and  a  good  deal  of  monotony  of  work,  and 
consequently  some  of  these  teachers  working  among  the 
children  do  not  look  at  the  children  as  a  newcomer  would, 
they  want  pointing  out  the  ways  in  which  they  could 
help  the  children. 

8077.  Is  there  any  further  observation  you  would  like 
to  make  on  the  subjeot  generally,  that  you  have  not  put 
down,  or  have  you  anything  to  say  which  you  hav(* 
omitted  ?— -No,  except  that  I  think,  if  it  is  not  impudent 
for  me  to  say  so,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
Committee  were  to  adopt  a.  scheme  something  on  those 
lines  or  on  some  such  lines  that  would  commend  itself  to 
them  as  a  useful  experiment  to  try.  Personally  I  mean 
to  do  something  in  the  matter.  I  mean  to  try  to  get  it 
started  in  one  or  two  cases  where  I  have  friends  very  well 
qualified  to  help  me,  and  also  to  try  to  get  an  affiliation 
of  the  committees,  but  of  course  it  would  be  a  great  help 
to  have  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee. 

8078.  From  what  we  have  heard,  what  you  want  is 
more  organisation  and  co-ordination  between  those 
various  benevolent  bodies  rather  than  the  mere  establish- 
ment of  a  new  one  that  is  wanted  to  bring  them  into 
relationship  with  each  other  ? — It  would  have  also  to 
cover  a  new  ground  and  do  new  work.  One  would  start  by 
affiliating  the  existing  agencies,  and  connecting  and  co- 
ordinating them. 

8079.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  were  speaking  just  now  of 
the  loose  family  system  as  you  know  it  in  the  slums  ? — Yes. 


8080.  Do  you  think  that  intemperance  is  at  the  bottom  Miss 
of  some  of  that  ? — No.    I  do  not  think  there  is  necessarily  Deverdl. 

anything  wrong  at  the  bottom  of  it.    I  think  it  is  just  the  

custom. 

8081.  Pardon  me.    I  mean  to  ask,  do  you  think  that 
drunkenness  is  probably  connected  to  a  great  extent  with  1 
this  loose  system  of  family  hfe  for  instance  that  you  spoke 

of  ? — You  generally  find  the  two  things  together. 
The  kind  of  looseness  I  mean  is  not  positive  immorality, 
although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  in  some  quarters. 
It  is  rather  that  the  custom  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  very 
particular  either  as  to  the  formality  of  marriage  or  as  to 
the  sexes  living  together,  but  tliey  are  very  faithful  while 
they  are  together.  But  the  effect  on  the  children  is  that 
they  are  often  living  with  someone  who  is  not  their  parent. 

8082.  We  have  had  evidence  of  a  very  sad  state  oi 
things,  of  intemperance  and  drruikenness  amongst  the 
classes  to  which  you  refer.  Is  that  your  personal  experi- 
ence to  a  great  extent  ? — I  have  not  seen  very  much  of  it, 
but  one  supposes  it  must  be  so,  because  one  does  not  see 
where  the  money  would  go  to  otherwise. 

8083.  I  thought  you-were  going  to  give  us  some  such 
evidence  when  you  spoke  of  this  conspicuous  feature  of  these 
areas  being  not  poverty  but  negligence.  You  said  that 
often  sufficient  money  was  coming  in  for  a  decent  life  if  the 
people  knew  how  to  use  it.  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
tell  us  that  it  was  not  because  they  had  not  the  means  of 
providing  their  children  with  household  necessaries,  but 
rather  that  the  parents  being  intemperate  persons  spent 
the  money  upon  themselves  ? — Some  of  them  do,  and 
others  wdthout  being  particularly  self-indulgent  waste 
their  money,  and  do  not  know  how  to  buy  the  food,  or 
how  to  make  the  best  of  it.  One  finds  that  they  have 
money,  because,  for  instance,  when  they  assault  a  teacher 
they  can  pay  the  fines.  I  came  across  a  case  where  a 
woman  in  Southwark  had  assaulted  a  teacher,  and  she 
was  fined  30s.,  and  she  said  the  next  time  the  attendance 
officer  went  round  :  "  I  do  not  grudge  it,  it  was  worth  that 
to  me." 

8084.  You  spoke  just  now  of  your  personal  domiciliary 
visits  amongst  the  poor.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you 
think  it  necessary  to  go  with  someone  for  your  personal 
protection  ;  or  do  you  think  that  you  are  safe  in  making 
visits  amongst  the  slums  ? — Perfectly  sate,  but  I  should 

feel  it  impertinent  to  go  into  a  house  without  an  excuse.  ' 
I  go  with  the  attendance  officer,  and  it  is  an  introduction 
to  the  people. 


Mrs.  Greenwood,  called ;  and  Examined. 


8089.  (Chairman.)  You  are  one  of  the  Sanitary  In- 
spectors of  Sheffield  ? — Yes. 

8090.  In  the  course  of  this  work  you  have  been  much 
struck  with  the  high  infant  death-rate  in  Sheffield,  in 
common  with  some  other  towns,  most  unfortunately  ?  — 
Yes. 

8091.  And  you  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  sup- 
ported by  medical  evidence,  that  a  great  many  of  those 
deaths  are  preventable  ? — A  very  large  number  of  them. 

8092.  What  is  the  death-rate  in  Sheffield?— 201  per 
1,000. 

8093.  That  represents  an  enormous  waste  of  human 
material  7 — Yes. 

8094.  To  what  should  you  attribute,  in  the  first  mstance, 
this  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  ? — Do  you  mean  in 
Sheffield  ? 

8095.  Yes,  the  place  with  which  you  are  most  closely 
conneoted.  Incidentally,  may  I  ask  you  how  many  years' 
experience  you  have  had  in  this  work  ? — Four  years  and 
nine  months,  working  continuously  in  the  slums. 

8090).  And  previous  to  that  had  you  had  any  experi- 
ence of  this  kind  of  work  ? — -Not  in  slum  work.  My 
husband  was  a  doctor,  and  it  was  not  necessary. 

8097.  You  were  not  professionally  employed  ? — No. 

8098.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  causes,  as  you  term 
them,  of  infant  mortaUty,  which,  of  course,  is  higher 
in  the  summer  months  ?— Yes,  that  is  a  very  important 
factor ;  you  will  find  the  infantile  mortality  is  much 
higher  when  the  temperature  is  above  the  average. 


8099.  Is  it  not  also  so  when  temperature  is  below  the 
mean — in  a  cold  winter,  surely,  children  suffer  more 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  ?  — I  was 
thinking  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  I  think  that 
the  summer  heat  has  a  greater  effect  on  infant  mortality 
than  anything  else. 

8100.  But  is  not  extreme  cold  fatal  to  young  children  ? 
— Not  so  much  as  extreme  heat.  TTor  instance,  the  ten 
years — 1881  to  1891,  were  years  of  rather  low  temperature, 
and  the  death-rate,  the  infantile  mortality,  is  not  marked. 

8101.  That  is  the  low  summer  temperature  ? — From 
1891  to  1901  there  were  seven  summers  with  abnormal 
heat,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  death-rate  rose 
immensely,  so  that  the  temperature  in  the  summer  monthe 
has  an  important  relation  to  the  infantile  mortality. 

8102.  You  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  em- 
ployment of  mothers  in  Sheffield  ? — No,  in  Sheffield  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  married  women  work. 

8103.  It  is  on  that  ground,  not  because  you  think  it  may 
not  be  a  cause  in  other  places  ? — It  may  be  a  cause  where 
it  obtains,  but  it  does  not  obtain  in  Sheffield. 

8104.  To  what  do  you  mainly  attribute  the  infant  mor- 
tality of  Sheffield  ? — To  the  insanitary  conditions  ;  and 
conditions  more  or  less  within  the  control  of  the  people 
themselves. 

8105.  Under  this  head,  too,  would  you  include  habits 
of  life  ? — I  would.  Of  course  unhealthy  surroundings 
have  a  very  important  effect  on  the  health  of  the  people, 
and  tend  to  typhoid  and  diarrhoea. 


Mrs. 
Greenwood. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mrs.  8106.  Is  the  drainage  of  Sheffield  bad  ?— It  is  bad. 
Oreenwood.  First  of  all  there  are  a  large  number  of  rubble  sewera. 
 Then  there  is  the  privy  midden  system,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  unpaved  courts. 

SI  07-8.  Which  are  saturated  mth  all  sorts  of  filth,  I 
(  suppose  ? — Yes,  the  contents  of  the  midden  are  turned 

out  on  to  the  court,  and  the  surface  cannot  be  cleansed. 

8109.  It  remains  there  until  it  has  evaporated  ? — Yes. 
The  sanitary  conditions  are  shocking  in  that  respect. 

8110.  How  far  are  these  sanitary  conditions  due  to 
municipal  neglect  ? — Well,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
unwholesome  houses. 

8111.  Is  the  municipality  of  Sheffield  quite  indifferent  ? 
— They  are  very  much  behind  the  times. 

8112.  Are  they  doing  any  work  ? — They  are  work- 
ing to  get  rid  of  th^  privy  system,  but  they  have  been 
prevented  in  many  instances  by  the  rubble  sewers.  They 
are  spending  large  sums  of  money,  and  they  have  recently 
obtained  a  loan  of  £50,000  for  the  purpose. 

811.3.  And  these  adverse  conditions  are  in  process  of 
being  remedied  ? — Yes. 

8114.  Is  it  being  done  on  a  sufficiently  comprehensive 
scale  ? — I  think  everything  is  being  done. 

8115.  They  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  and 
putting  their  backs  into  it  ? — We  had  a  very  energetic 
medical  officer  who  has  left  us  to  go  to  Birmingham,  but 
we  have  another,  who  is  also  a  good  man. 

8116.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  at  any  time  brought  any  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  municipality  ?• — I  really  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
speak  of  what  happened  before  I  went  to  Sheffield. 
Sheffield  is  essentially  a  city  of  small  homes,  and  they  have 
as  many  as  15,000  back -to-back  houses.  These  are  plans 
of  some  back-to-back  houses  (handing  in  diagrams). 

8117.  Is  this  a  group  of  four  houses  ? — Yes. 

8118.  With  four  rooms  each  ? — They  are  three-roomed 
houses,  baek-to-back,  containing,  a  living  room,  called 
"house  place"  and  two  bedrooms,  called  "the  chamber  and 
the  garret,"  one  above  the  other.  I  have  had  this  little 
plan  prepared  showing  back-to-back  houses  {exhibiting). 
This  is  the  window,  and  this  is  the  door,  and  this  one  I 
had  made  with  a  little  out  kitchen  which  gives  a  little 
more  room  to  the  house. 

8119.  Is  this  a  ground  plan  of  one  house  ? — It  is  the 
ground  plan  of  four  houses.  Where  there  is  a  larger  family 
they  think  that  they  will  have  a  Uttle  more  room  by  tak- 
ing a  house  with  an  out-kitchen. 

8120.  That  is  only  one  house,  then  ? — Yes,  there  are, 
perhaps,  two  houses  in  the  yard,  with  these  out-kitchens. 
I  find  that  the  health  of  the  people  in  the  houses  with 
kitchens  is  worse  because  they  get  no  direct  air  into  the 
house,  and  they  take  away  both  the  sunlight  and  the  fresh 
air,  and  we  find  in  them  ansemic  and  ricketty  children. 

8121.  How  many  people  inhabit  them  ? — Sometimes 
eight  or  nine  or  ten,  or  even  more. 

8122.  What  is  the  maximum  in  one  of  these  ? — It  is 
difficult  to  say. 

8123.  What  is  the  average  of  occupants  in  the  houses 
that  you  are  describing  ? — I  have  found  families  of 
ten  or  twelve  people  in  these  houses. 

8124.  In  three-roomed  houses  six  is  the  maximum 
that  ought  to  be  permitted  ? — Yes,  some  houses  are 
very  small,  the  size  varies  so. 

8125.  What  would  happen  if  the  To\ra  Council  pro- 
claimed at  the  end  of  six  months  that  not  more  than  six 
persons  were  to  live  in  a  three-roomed  house — what  would 
be  the  effect  ? — I  do  not  know  what  they  would  do  with 
all  the  people. 

1  8126.  Could  not  they  redistribute  them  in  the  suburbs  '! 
— Perhaps,  yes,  in  the  suburbs  ;  but  in  the  suburbs  the 
rents  are  high,  equal  to  the  rent  of  two-  houses  in  the 
centre. 

8127.  Is  the  rent  in  the  suburbs  higher  than  in  the 
town  ? — Yes,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  build 
back  to  back  three-roomed  houses.  Most  of  the  houses  in 
the  suburbs  contain  two  living  rooms  and  two  bedrooms, 
and  sometimes  a  garret. 

8128.  You  mean  they  are  a  better  class  of  house  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  people  cannot  afford  it. 


8129.  Are  they  building  upon  plans  and  under  building 
regulations  approved  by  the  City  Council  ? — Yes  ;  but  the 
building  bye -Taws,  even  now,  are  not  as  stringent  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

8130.  They  do  not  adopt  the  Model  regulations  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ?— No,  Sheffield  is  a  very 
peculiar  place.  It  is  exti-eraely  hilly  and  has  big  gradiente 
and  other  local  peculiarities. 

8131.  The  people  are  very  self-opinionated  ? — -Yes, 
I  am  not  a  Sheffield  person  myself.  There  is  one  insanitary 
arc'a,  for  w  ich  a  provisional  order  was  obtained  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  it  has  not  l  een  cleared  yet. 

8132.  Is  the  City  Council  doing  anything  itself  ? — It 
has  built  a  few  flats  and  is  trying  to  build  a  few  more 
houses. 

8133.  Has  it  ever  submitted  a  scheme  for  any  clearance  ? 
—No,  only  the  one  referred  to ;  it  is  too  expensive. 

8135.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some 
pressure  were  brought  to  bear  upon  a  Town  Council 
so  situated  to  compel  them  to  act  ? — -I  think  that  it  is 
a  very  difficult  question,  the  question  of  housing. 

8136.  To  place  a  kind  of  time  limit  upon  those  un- 
savoury and  overcrowded  tenements  ? — I  think  that 
more  might  be  done  to  make  clearances  without  sweep- 
ing away  whole  areas,  one  or  two  houses  might  be 
taken  do^vn  to  admit  air.  But  they  won't  do  it 
because  of  that  Clause  in  the  Act,  that  if  a  house  is  knocked 
down  it  must  be  bought  and  maintained  as  an  open 
space,  in  which  case  the  landlord  would  be  benefited,  and 
the  ratepayers  of  Sheffield  would  have  a  great  objection 
to  that. 

8138.  Does  not  the  infant  death  rate  move  them  ? — 
They  talk  about  it  now  and  then. 

8139.  Is  the  general  death  rate  high  in  Sheffield  ? — It 
is  high  also.  We  had  until  the  last  two  years  serious 
epidemics  of  typhoid  every  year. 

8140.  Is  the  condition  of  the  health  of  Sheffield  worse 
than  it  was  ? — I  should  say  that  it  is  improving  because 
those  conversions  are  gradually  going  on. 

8141.  But  up  to  within  the  last  few  years  would  you  say 
it  has  deteriorated  much  ? — I  have  no  means  of  judging. 

8142.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  are  improving  ? 
— I  understand  that  Sheffield  is  improving. 

8143.  Was  the  evidence  of  deterioration  four  or  five  years 
ago  one  of  the  causes  which  .stimulated  the  Town 
Council  to  greater  activity  ? — I  think  that  it  was  the 
serious  outbreaks  of  infectious  disease. 

8144.  Has  any  Mayor  or  Town  Councillor  died  from  these 
diseases  ? — I  do  not  know,  it  is  these  large  epidemic 
diseases  which  have  led  them  to  deal  with  this  as  they 
have  done. 

8145.  There  is  no  reason  from  its  situation  why  Sheffield 
should  be  worse  than  other  places  ? — Naturally  it  is  ex- 
tremely well  situated. 

8146.  Yes,  you  have  the  moors  all  round  with  very  fine 
air  1 — Yes,  the  natural  advantages  are  great. 

8147.  And  it  is  entirely  due  to  ^ounicipal  neglect  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  past. 

8148.  But  you  do  not  seem  to  think  that  they  are  doing 
as  much  as  they  might  in  regard  to  this  building  question  ? 
— It  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  that  the  Corporation 
are  not  pushing  on  things  as  they  ought. 

8149.  Because  they  are  not  remunerative  ?  But  the 
charges  for  these  epidemics  must  be  considerable  ? — Many 
people  thinlc  that  the  death  rates  are  very  high. 

8150.  But  they  do  not  thmk  so  much  of  the  high  death 
rate  as  the  high  pecuniary  rate  ? — They  seem  to  be  doing 
something  now. 

8151.  Will  you  turn  to  the  causes  that  are  due  to,  or 
more  or  less  within,  the  control  of  the  people  themselves. 
Do  you  attach  importance  to  their  rooted  habits  as  being 
among  those  causes  ? — I  do  largely. 

8152.  Do  vou  see  any  way  to  get  rid  of  those  habits. 
Don't  they  prefer  to  pig  it  ? — A  great  many  of  them  do. 
They  would  not  live  in  better  houses  if  you  provided  them. 
As  soon  as  one  very  unhealthy  area  is  pulled  doMH  con- 
taining very  insanitary  surroundings  they  move  into  the 
next  place,  a  shade  better  perhaps. 
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8153.  Where  they  csn  maintain  their  tradition  of  filth  ? 
— Yes,  And  often  when  they  go  out  into  the  suburbs 
they  carry  their  habits  with  them,  and  they  have  to  be 
visited. 

8154.  Have  you  any  feeling  towards  better  things 
amongst  the  rising  generation  in  respect  of  these 
conditions  ? — Tliere  is  certainly  an  improvement  in 
Sheffield  during  the  last  five  years. 

8155.  Do  you  think  that  the  young  married  people  when 
they  begin  houselieeping,  would  naturally  prefer  decent 
surroundings  ? — They  desire  them  more  than  they  used  to 
do.  The  people  complain  of  things  in  a  way  they  used  not 
to  do.  For  instance,  the  abominable  smells ;  they  are 
beginning  to  realise  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  live 
under  such  conditions. 

8156-7.  Is  that  the  effect  of  training  in  the  eiementaiv 
schools  ? — Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  a  general 
elevation  of  the  people  from  that  ? — I  have  not  much 
opinion  of  the  training  in  the  elementary  schools. 

8158.  You  do  not  think  it  good  ? — Many  of  the  women 
have  forgotten  how  to  read.  Before  I  give  a  paper  of 
instructions  on  Infant  Feeding,  I  always  ask  "  C\n  you 
read."  The  doctors  at  the  Children's  Hospital  always 
ask  the  mothers  Can  you  read,"  before  giving  written 
instructions. 

8159.  You  think  that  it  should  be  represented  to  the 
school  authorities  to  give  more  attention  to  these  subjects  ? 
— Yes.    I  should  like  to  see  something  done. 

8160-1.  Do  the  people  resent  instructions,  now  ? — No. 
On  the  wliole  it  depends  entirely  how  you  go  about  it.  I 
have  been  working  nearly  five  years  in  Sheffield. 

8162.  Do  you  distribute  leaflets  ? — Yes  ;  "  On  the  Care 
of  Infants  and  Children."  Also  with  regard  to  the 
cleansing  of  heads  and  a  warning  with  regard  to  fires, 
showing  a  picture  of  a  fire  guard,  but  I  have  never 
known  them  to  buy  the  guard  recommended. 

8163.  Could  the  City  Council  enforce  the  use  of 
fire  guards  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

8164.  Would  it  be  resented  if  they  tried  to  do  it  ? — I 
do  not  see  how  that  could  be  done  unless  it  was  put  into 
the  building  bye-laws. 

8165.  Are  many  children  overlaid  in  Sheffield  ? — Oc- 
casionally. 

8166.  Is  that  often  done  intentionally  ? — That  I  should 
not  like  to  say.  It  frequently  happens  on  a  Saturday 
night. 

8167.  When  they  are  drunk,  I  suppose  ? — It  is  largely 
due  to  intemperance. 

8168.  It  would  be  difficult  to  insist  upon  a  small  child 
being  put  into  a  cot,  as  it  is  very  often  taken  into  bed 
for  motives  of  warmth,  and  whatever  the  consequences 
may  be  that  is  a  praiseworthy  object,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
The  deaths  from  accident  are  largely  due  to  burning 
and  drowning  in  the  dolly  tubs  which  are  used  in 
Sheffield.  When  tlie  child  overbalances  itself  there  is  no 
chance  for  it,  and  it  is  drowned. 

8169.  Is  there  any  indifference  to  the  care  of  their 
children,  or  is  it  more  owing  to  ignorance  that  this  comes 
about  ? — It  is  largely  due  to  ignorance.  Of  course  there 
are  a  large  number  of  cases  of  neglect.  The  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  take  up  those  cases. 

8170..  Have  they  often  to  see  to  those  cases  ? — There  is 
a  great  deal  of  work  done.  There  are  two  inspectors  in 
Sheffield,  and  it  is  considered  rather  a  bad  place  for  cruelty 
to  children  and  animals. 

8171.  Have  deaths  of  children  been  the  subject  of 
investigation  ? — -That  is  a  point  I  am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  about.  The  number  of  non-certified 
deaths  is  higher  than  in  any  other  town  in  England. 
From  1st  January,  1904,  to  6th  February,  1901,  there 
were  43  non-certified  deaths,  16  of  children  under  1  year, 
3  of  children  from  1-5  years. 

8172.  And  they  should  be  certified  ? — Yes.  Every 
child  under  five  years  of  age. 

8173.  And  still  births  should  be  registered,  too  ? — I 
should  say  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 

8174.  Now  do  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  the  fact 
of  babies  being  born,  or  is  it  brought  to  your  knowledge, 
so  that  you  may  correct  parental   neglect   from  the 


outset  ? — Since  November  last  a  visit  has  been  paid  to  Mrs. 
every  house  where  a  birth  has  taken  place  in  three  'Greenwood, 

districts  of  the  city.    Now  that  the  City  Council  and  the  

Education  Authority  are  one  body,  they  can  get  the  list 
of  births  by  paying;  the  Registrar  for  them. 

8175.  You  register  them  some  weeks  after  birth  ? — 
Generally  when  they  are  between  five  and  six  weeks  old. 

8176.  A  good  deal  of  damage  may  be  done  in  that  time  ? 
— 1  have  not  found  it  so. 

8177.  Do  many  of  the  mothers  suckle  their  children  ? — 
A  large  proportion.  I  have  advised  the  Medical  Officer 
and  the  Health  Commttee  that  we  should  visit  the  births 
all  over  the  city,  and  if  possible  to  give  a  second  visit  in 
three  months'  time.  Out  of  725  infants  visited 
within  a  week  of  registration,  572,  or  nearly  79 
per  cent.,  were  being  fed  on  the  breast  only ;  106, 
or  about  14|  per  cent.,  were  having  the  breast 
with  other  food,  and  47,  or  nearly  6-|-  per  cent,  weie  entirely 
hand-fed.  I  thmk  you  inquired  as  to  whether  the  mothers 
went  out  to  work.  Well,  it  is  not  owing  to  that  that 
the  women  were  not  able  to  suckle  their  children,  because 
not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  weie  working. 

8178.  Do  you  think  that  opportunities  of  infant 
insurance  operate  adversely  to  infant  life  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  say.  It  is  verj'  universal,  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  it  sometimes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
influences  the  Sheffield  mother  generally. 

8179.  What  have  you  to  say  about  water  supply  ? — We 
have  a  beautiful  water  supply. 

8180.  Is  it  easy  for  the  parents  of  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  to  get  milli  if  they  want  it  ? — That  is  a 
point  upon  which  I  should  have  lilied  more  information. 
It  is  wonderful  how  little  milli  is  used.    It  is  appalling. 

8181.  Is  it  because  they  cannot  get  hold  of  it  ? — They 
cannot  get  it  in  the  way  you  get  milk  in  London.  You 
see  very  few  dairies  in  Sheffield.  The  milk  comes  in  fiom 
farms  at  certain  times  and  the  man  has  a  certain  amount, 
you  do  not  find  a  dairy  in  every  stieet  as  in  London.  I  was 
living  in  a  suburb,  and  I  found  that  it  had  to  be 
ordered  in  the  morning. 

8182.  Tliero  is  no  municipal  organisation  ? — No. 

8183.  And  no  charitable  organisation  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  getting  milk  for  the  poor  people  ? — No,  there  is  a 
good  deal  being  done  to  ensure  that  the  milk  is  supplied 
clean,  but  our  law  is  not  very  stringent. 

8184.  But   you   do  not  think  that  the  children  are 
given  mucli  ? — It  is  rare. 

8185.  What  do  they  get :  is  it  tea  and  bread  and  butter  7 
— It  is  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 

8186.  And  rancid  fish  thrown  in  at  times  ? — Yes. 
This  is  a  house  I  visited  the  other  day :  "  A  back-to-back 
house,  occupied  by  a  man  and  wife,  and  five  children. 
Eldest  boy,  twelve — another  boy,  ten,  diseased  spine 
— girl,  three,  small — a  child,  seventeen  months,  cannot 
walk — and  baby,  ten  weeks.  Diet  of  child  who  cannot 
walk — was  weaned  at  three  months,  and  fed  on 
bread  '  pobs,'  (that  is  bread,  boiled  in  water 
for  an  hour  to  get  the  barm,  that  is  the  yeast,  out 
of  it,  and  a  little  milk  added),  and  a  pennyworth  of 
milk  daily  up  to  about  twelve  months,  when  no 
more  milk  was  given.  Lives  on  bread  and  butter  and 
tea — dinner  same  as  others — is  always  eating  bread 
and  butter.  A  pennyworth  of  milk  now  taken  daily  for 
the  whole  family."  There  are  five  ot  six  slices  of 
bread  given  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  perhaps 
three  or  four  slices  in  the  afternoon. 

8187.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  They  do  get  some  butter  ?— Bread 
and  butter  and  dripping.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  three 
children  in  one  house  not  able  to  walk  owing  to  rickets. 

8188.  {Cliairman.)  Have  you  much  rickets  in  Sheffield  ? 
— Yes,  the  number  of  deformed  people  is  something 
terrible. 

8189.  That  is  associated  by  some  witnesses  with  the 
factory  work  of  mothers  ? — It  may  be  so  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
in  Sheffield. 

8190.  It  is  due  to  other  causes  there  ? — I  am  told  by  the 
matron  of  the  children's  hospital  that  they  are  not  so  bad 
as  they  were. 

8191.  How  long  have  you  had  your  present  water 
supply  ? — I  do  not  know. 
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MIXUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mrs.  8192.  That  ought  to   have  improved  it,  if  there  was 

Oreenwood.  plenty  of  lime  in  the  water  ?• — I  do  not  think  that  the  Ume 

 in  the  soft  water  has  much  effect  upon  rickets  ;  I  think  it 

is  lack  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  bad  feeding,  that  is  the 
cause. 

8195.  I  see  you  say  here  that  one  of  the  things  is  tha* 
the  sanitary  authorities  should  ensure  the  purity  of  their 
milk  supply  ? — I  think  that  they  should  do  that. 

8196.  But  still  if  children  do  not  drink  the  milk  that 
would  not  matter  ? — But  the  children  have  a  certain 
amount  of  milk,  and  of  course  it  is  very  necessary  that 
they  should  have  it  pure. 

8197.  Do  the  Sheffield  children  use  that  abomination 
called  the  indiarubber  nipple  ? — It  is  universal. 

8198.  That  has  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  size  of  the 
jaws  and  upon  dentition  when  the  jaws  are  supple  ? — 
I  think  that  it  is  a  most  injurious  thing. 

8199.  Cannot  you  take  steps  to  prevent  that  ? — We 
can  only  advise,  and  we  are  continually  advising. 

8200.  And  it  has  not  lessened  ? — Unfortunately 
they  do  not  carry  out  what  we  tell  them. 

8201.  They  think  that  they  know  as  much  as  you  do, 
or  more  ? — Yes.  Sometimes  where  I  see  a  very  bonny 
baby,  I  say,  "  You  give  him  the  breast,"  and  the  mother 
replies,  "  He  won't  feed."  They  try  to  make  the  babies 
eat. 

8202.  He  won't  eat  a  beef  steak,  will  he  ? — It  is  the 
habit  to  give  the  baby  a  taste  of  whatever  is  on  the 
father's  plate.  There  is  a  superstition  that  if  the  baby 
tastes  everything  the  mother  eats  her  milk  will  not 
disagree  with  the  child,  and  therefore  a  taste  of  every- 
thing is  given  and  the  child's  taste  vitiated,  so  that  it  will 
not  afterwards  take  milk. 

8203.  You  are  doubtful  about  the  value  of  munici- 
pal creches  apparently  ? — I  am  very  doubtful  about  it, 
or  of  anything  that  will  relieve  the  people  of  responsi- 
bility. 

8204.  But  if  you  make  them  pay  you  can  enforce  that 
responsibility  ? — Yes. 

8205.  An  eleemosynary  treatment  of  the  subject 
would  be  disastrous  you  think  ? — We  have  one  creche, 
but  it  is  managed  in  a  way  I  could  not  approve  of 
by  an  ignorant  midwife,  who  feeds  the  children  just 
in  the  same  way  as  the  ignorant  mothers  do. 

8206.  Do  you  find  that  on  the  whole  there  is  an  improve- 
ment in  infant  diet  ? — Yes. 

8207.  Have  you  got  a  sufficient  staff  to  bring  it  home  to 
the  people  ? — -We  are  getting  rather  over  worked  ;  first 
of  all  we  found  the  houses  so  filthy  in  Shefiield  and  we  had 
to  try  to  get  them  cleaned. 

8208.  Have  you  tried  to  bring  the  responsibility  home 
to  the  landlord  ? — All  structural  defects  are  referred  to 
the  landlords  by  the  men  inspectors.  The  women 
inspectors  deal  with  the  tenants  and  endeavour  to  make 
them  keep  the  houses  clean.  The  tenants  are  responsible 
for  whitewashing  and  papering  and  cleansing  the 
premises,  and  we  have  done  a  great  deal  in  that  way ;  there 
is  quite  a  marked  difference  in  the  courts  and  houses 
since  our  work  was  started. 

8209.  You  can  threaten  them  with  penal  consequences  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  it. 

8210.  Can  you  enforce  it  ? — -Every  tenant  of  a  court 
Tvould  have  to  be  summoned,  and  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  to  enforce  such  a  thing,  especially  in 
A  large  court  of  thirty  houses. 

8211.  But  that  court  system  has  been  abolished  ? — 
INo,  the  court  system  still  obtains,  but  they  are  being 
ietter  paved,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  better. 

8212.  You  do  not  believe  that  much  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  instilling  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  in  school.  You 
think  that  should  be  done  afterwards  ? — Pardon  me. 
I  say  what  is  taught  is  not  having  the  effect  that  it  should 
have. 

8213.  You  think  that  the  teaching  in  the  school  should 
result  in  something  better  ? — Yes.  The  children  are 
taught  like  parrots  in  the  elementary  schools.  Many  of 
the  teachers  are  ignorant  and  have  a  low  standard. 
The  schoolrooms  are  only  scoured  three  times 
a     year,     and     in    the     low    parts    of    the  town 


you  can  imagine  the  state  of  the  boards.  Personal 
cleanliness  is  not  insisted  upon  as  it  should  be.  I  find 
children  in  a  most  filthy  condition  going  to  school,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  go  with  sore  heads.  Some  of  the 
teachers  are  very  fine  men  and  women,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  ability  of  the  average  Sheffield  elementary 
school  teachers  is  not  high. 

8214.  A  good  many  things  might  be  done  in  schools 
which  are  not  at  present  done,  you  think  ? — I  think  so 

8215.  Have  j'^ou  any  scheme  for  preventing  what  is 
learnt  in  school  being  lost  before  the  girl  reaches  the  age 
when  she  undertakes  family  responsibilities  ? — It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  go  to  continuation  classes. 

8216.  That  is  a  subject  we  have  considered.  Could 
you  not  make  it  obligatory  upon  girls  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  to  attend  twice  a  week  continuation  classes,  where 
subjects  of  domestic  economy  and  household  management 
would  be  taught  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  that  would  be 
very  good  indeed. 

8218.  And  a  great  many  in  their  homes  might  apply 
during  those  years  the  lessons  they  have  learned  in  the 
continuation  classes  ? — Well,  they  learn  them  like  parrots. 
They  are  not  taught  in  a  practical  way.  For  instance, 
the  girls  are  told  that  nurseries  must  be  ventilated.  These 
people  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  nurseries.  They 
want  to  be  taught  in  a  very  simple  language. 

8219.  You  want  the  children  to  see  the  principles  that 
they  acquire  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

8220.  Would  the  school  teachers  in  Sheffield  raise  aiiy 
difficulty  ? — Many  of  them  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  dirtiness  of  the  children,  or  what  powers  they  have 
to  deal  with  it.  They  do  not  even  know  that  they  may 
exclude  children  from  school  for  that  cause. 

8221.  Will  they  not  be  informed  about  that  very 
shortly  ? — That  is  what  I  suggest — they  ought  to  have 
instructions  given  them. 

8222.  You  think  that  there  is  an  awakening  of  the 
public  consciencL'  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  have 
talked  with  teachers  and  others,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
do  not  realise  the  state  of  the  children. 

8223.  You  regard  the  concentration  of  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  municipality  in  one  authority  as  an  improve- 
ment ? — It  might  be  better.    I  do  not  see  this  difference. 

8224.  The  same  authority  is  now  responsible  both  foi 
the  health  of  the  to\ra  and  for  the  education  of  the  to-ttTi, 
and  surely  education  will  now  be  made  contributory  to 
the  health  of  the  community  ? — There  is  the  machineiy 
if  they  would  only  use  it. 

8225.  You  think  their  being  one  authority  should  make 
it  easier  ? — It  should  be  easier. 

8226.  You  would  expect  it  to  be  so  at  any  rate  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  think  they  would  co-operate.  But  in 
Sheffield  there  is  a  great  severance  between  the  people 
who  are  doing  the  work  and  the  different  members  of 
those  bodies.  So  far  as  I  know,  for  instance,  there  are 
no  means  of  the  head  teachers  coming  in  touch  with  the 
Educational  Committee.  There  are  no  managers  as  in 
London,  and  I  have  known  cases  where  the  head 
teachers  have  asked  to  meet  the  School  Management 
Committee,  and  it  has  been  refused,  everything  has 
to  go  through  the  inspectors — there  is  so  much  red  tape. 

8227.  This  discourages  the  teachers  when  they  get  no 
sympathy  or  support  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  teachers 
almost  break  down  altogether.  Until  I  went  there 
they  said  nothing  had  ever  been  done  to  help  them  in 
dealing  with  neglected  children.  In  May  last  I  suggested  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health  that  the  Education  Com- 
mittee should  be  communicated  with,  and  that  a  circular 
should  be  sent  out  to  the  head  teachers  asking  them  to 
report  to  the  Health  Office  cases  of  neglect  and  of  sore 
eyes  ;  some  of  the  teachers  have  responded,  and  they 
have  written  how  thankful  they  were,  others  have  been 
quite  indifferent  and  made  no  response. 

8228.  Has  the  school  authority  had  any  medical  officer  ? 
— Only  for  the  examination  of  defective  children. 

8229.  You  attach  importance  from  this  point  of  view 
to  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  ? — Yes,  children  are 
at  school  who  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  others  are  at 
home  who  ought  to  be  at  school. 
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8230.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  I  have  one  or  two  questions  to 
•ask  you  about  infant  mortality,  which  I  believe  you  have 
Igiven  a  considerable  imount  of  attention  to  ? — Yes. 

8231.  You  spoke  of  the  mortality  of  a  single  year — 
1901.  You  state  it  to  be  201  per  1,000  in  Sheffield  ?— 
Yes. 

8232.  That  applies  to  the  whole  of  Sheffield  ?— Yes. 
There  are  parts  very  mu  -h  higher. 

8233.  Very  much  highur  indeed  ? — Very  much  higher. 
It  is  as  low  as  112  in  one  district,  and  it  goes  up 
to  234  in  another,  in  the  r/orst  district. 

8234.  Can  you  account  for  that  enormous  difference  ?— 
Yes,  one  district  is  in  the  best  part  of  Sheffield,  the 
residential  part,  with  beautif  il  houses  and  gardens,  well- 
cared  for  children,  with  nurseries;  and  the  other  is  in  a 
slum  quarter  with  small  back  to  back  houses,  and 
insanitary  privy  middens,  and  with  the  very  ignorant 
mothers.  In  north  Sheffield,  behind  the  Old  Church, 
in  the  Crofts,  and  all  round  Edward  Street,  and  Scotland 
■Street,  the  death-rate  is  very  high — also  off  Broad  Lane 
and  Ecclesall  Road. 

8235.  There  is  nothing  in  the  climate  that  causes  this 
amongst  the  children  ? — No,  it  is  healthy. 

f  8236.  Otherwise  you  would  not  have  112  per  1,000 
«.mongst  the  well-to-do  children  ? — No. 

8237.  You  spoke  of  the  question  of  milk.  That  is  a 
matter  we  have  had  a  good  dfal  of  evidence  about 
here.  Do  you  really  think  from  your  experience  that 
jpractically  the  childxen  of  the  poor  do  get  much  milk 
at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  am  surprised  to  find 
how  little  milk  they  take  for  a  whole  family.  They  do 
not  realise  that  milk  is  a  necessary  food  for  young 
children.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  understand 
it. 

8238.  Do  they  use  tinned  milk  ? — Frequently  they  do, 
and  unfortunately  machine  skimmed  milk. 

8239.  Do  you  mean  separated  milk  ? — Yes. 

8240.  Now  you  said  that  the  children  do  not  like  the 
milk  ? — Yes. 

8241.  Is  that  because  the  milk  itself  is  decomposed  ? — 
No,  because  they  are  taught  to  drink  tea  from  infancy, 
and  they  lose  the  taste  for  milk  because  their  taste  is 
vitiated  by  the  mothers,  not  intentionally,  but  ignorantly. 
I  asked  the  matron  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  "  Do  you 
have  any  difficulty  with  the  sick  childien  in  getting 
*hem  to  take  milk  ?  "  and  she  said,  "  Not  after  the  first 
day — they  take  it  after  the  first  day  or  two." 

8242.  And  they  get  to  like  it  again  ? — You  mentioned 
about  the  keeping  of  the  milk.  They  have  no  proper 
pantries  in  the  houses  and  the  food  is  generally  kept  in 
±he  cellar-head. 

8243.  Is  milk  sold  at  a  prohibitive  price  in  Sheffield  ? — 
No,  about  3;Jd.  per  quart  for  new  milk. 

8244.  So  that  the  ordinary  Sheffield  artisan  who  earns 
comparatively  high  wages  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  milk  on  the  score  of  expense  ? — That  is  so. 

8245.  Is  it  simply  a  bad  habit  and  ignorance  ? — It  is 
Ignorance. 

8246.  Are  there  any  voluntary  associations  working 
in  connection  with  the  poor  in  Sheffield  to  teach  them 
how  to  cook  ? — There  is  a  Neighbours'  Guild  Association 
which  is  working,  and  the  Croft  Settlement  in  Garden 
Street;  Of  course,  there  are  mothers'  meetings,  but  theie 
is  not  any  extensive  work  amonst  the  poor.  Tliere  are  a 
■certain  number  of  girls'  clubs,  but  there  are  large  tracts 
in  Sheffield  which  are  left — poor  neighbourhoods  with 
poor  churches — with  very  little  visitation  at  all  by 
voluntary  workers.  There  is  no  charity  organisation, 
and  no  central  organisation,  and  the  charities  are  very 
apt  to  overlap. 

8247.  You  have  nothing  corresponding  w  what  exists 
in  Leeds  and  Manchester  and  one  or  two  other  towns. 
Would  you  welcome  them  ? — I  would  welcome  every 
voluntary  or  charitable  agency,  and  it  has  been  my 
■endeavour  to  get  in  touch  with  those  that  exist  and  to 
bring  cases  to  then-  notice. 

8248.  Is  the  age  of  marriage  of  young  persons  very 
low  in  Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

8249.  What  is  the  age  of  marriage  ? — Seventeen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 
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8250.  Are  there  more  at  the  lower  age — do  they  not 
marry  very  earlj'  ? — Often  the  husband  is  not  twenty-one. 

8251.  And  even  considerably  less  than  that  ? — From 
eighteen  years  of  age  upwards. 

8252.  What  I  have  heard  is  that  it  is  frequently  less 
— Yes,  sixteen,  and  seventeen,  and  eighteen. 

8253.  Do  you  trace  any  ill  effect  upon  the  children 
to  tliat  fact.  Are  young  mothers  less  able  to  look  after 
their  children  ? — Yes.  When  I  was  tabulating  in  1901 
the  deaths  from  infant  diarrhoea  I  noticed  the  large 
number  of  first  children  who  died  which  pointed  to 
maternal  inexperience.  I  could  send  to  you  the  pro- 
portion of  first  children  who  died. 

8254.  That  would  be  very  interesting,  and  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  have  it  ? — I  will  make  a  note  of  it. 

8255.  From  what  causes  did  you  find  those  children 
die — the  first  children  of  the  young  mothers  ? — 
The  work  that  I  did  was  in  connection  with  summer 
diarrhcea,  so  that  I  have  no  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
mortality  in  other  directions — out  of  the  number  of 
children  so  many  weie  first  children.  I  was  very  much 
struck  by  it. 

8256.  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  rickets  in 
Sheffield,  have  a  very  large  number  of  the  children  died 
of  rickets  ? — No,  comparatively  very  few.  During  ten 
years  the  deaths  were  only  114. 

8257.  Out  of  what  number  ? — In  ten  years,  under 
five  years  of  age,  there  were  only  114  deaths  from 
rickets  in  Sheffield.  But  they  are  increasing  in  number. 
I  think  that  moie  attention  has  been  directed  to  rickets 
than  was  the  case  formerly  ;  but  the  rickety  children 
die  from  other  things — from  bronchitis  and  convulsions. 

8258.  They  are  more  easily  a  prey  to  diseases  like 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  and  to  infectious  diseases  ? — 
Oh  yes. 

8259.  Has  consumption  been  very  prevalent  amongst 
young  children  ? — No. 

8260.  Tuberculosis,  I  mean  ? — Of  course  there  is 
meningitis,  and  what  is  called  consumption  of  the  bowels. 
There  is  more  care  taken  in  specifying  these  cases  than 
formerly. 

8261.  But  the  notification  does  not  apply  to  phthisis 
and  consumption  ? — In  Sheffield  it  is  compulsory. 

8262.  Notification  of  phthisis  ? — Yes,  for  seven  years. 
It  has  just  been  started.  It  was  in  the  last  Corporation 
Act. 

8263.  That  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  done  in 
England  then  ? — Yes. 

8264.  {Chairman.)  There  are  some  things  in  which 
Sheffield  is  a  pioneer  then  ? — Yes,  on  that  point. 

8265.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  do  not  seem  to  have  a  very 
great  opinion  of  the  elementary  schools  ? — No,  I  find  so 
many  children,  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  in  a  terribly 
verminous  and  neglected  condition,  and  I  have  said  to 
myself.  How  can  the  teachers  permit  it  ?  Then  the  cases 
one  reads  of,  as  being  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Ciuelty  to  Children,  are  all  going  to  school. 
They  are  not  reported  by  the  teachers,  as  they  should  be. 

8266.  They  have  got  to  educate  the  children.  Unless 
they  are  so  bad  that  they  are  a  danger  to  the  other  children 
they  cannot  take  steps  to  prevent  their  coming  to  school  ? 
— But  those  childi'en  are  a  danger  to  the  other  children. 
They  are  not  fit  for  any  decent  child  to  sit  beside.  I  read 
this  paper  on  the  mortality  of  infants  and  children  to 
some  of  the  head  teachers,  and  asked  them  to  report  to 
me  any  bad  cases  they  had,  and  many  of  them  did.  My 
point  is  this  :  how  can  you  teach  a  child  the  necessity  of 
cleanliness  if  it  is  swarming  with  vermin  ?  Surely  the 
first  thing  that  should  be  insisted  on  is  personal 
cleanliness. 

8267.  They  can  send  them  away  ? — They  should  be 
excluded  over  and  over  again,  and  if  the  mother  does  not 
send  the  child  to  school  in  a  fit  condition  she  ought  to  be 
prosecuted. 

8268.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  often  done  ? — It  is  not  done 
much. 

8269.  {Mr.  Lin ds ell.)  You  say  the  schools  are  so  dirty — 
are  these  the  board  schools  ? — Yes,  the  board  schools, 
which  now  all  belong  to  the  Council 
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8270.  I  thought  that  they  rather  prided  themsplves  on 
the  extreme  efficiency  of  their  schools  ? — I  do  not  say 
anything  about  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  but  the 
schools  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town  are  not  scrubbed 
more  than  three  times  a  year. 

8271.  Do  you  know  that  the  teachers  do  not  endeavour 
to  impress  the  value  of  cleanliness  upon  them  T — I  should 
not  like  to  say  that.  Some  of  the  teachers  are  splendid, 
and  the  interest  they  take  in  the  children  is  wonderful, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  a  great  many  of  them  know  how  to 
do  it.  I  think  that  more  care  should  be  taken  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  teachers.  I  should  like  to  corroboratp  what  the 
last  Witness  said,  who  recommended  that  instructions 
should  be  given  to  the  teachers  about  eye  complaints  and 
sore  heads,  and  so  on.  I  think  that  a  great  many  of  them 
do  not  know  how  to  deal  vnth  them.  But  J  do  not  think 
it  is  unwilHngness. 

8272.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  school  visitors 
would  do  this  ? — There  are  no  school  visitors.  There  ar? 
no  managers  like  you  have  in  London. 

8273.  Do  they  not  appoint  managers  ? — ^Now  I  think 
of  it  each  member  of  the  committee  is  supposed  to  have 
a  district,  but  I  do  not  fancy  that  they  visit  very  largely 
in  the  schools. 

8274.  Do  you  find  that  occurs  in  the  voluntary  schools 
as  well  as  in  the  council  schools  ?  Do  not  the  voluntary 
schools  take  any  interest  in  the  children's  condition  ?— 
I  cannot  speak  generally.  My  work  is  in  the  very  poor 
districts.  I  think  the  code  enforces  the  same  instruction 
upon  children  in  rural  districts  and  in  towns,  and  the  child 
of  the  respectable  artisan  is  taught  just  exactly  the  same 
as  the  child  out  of  the  slums,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
child  from  the  slums  requires  special  care,  special  instruc- 
tion, and  special  means  for  cleanliness.  I  should  like  to 
see  baths  in  schools  in  low  districts. 

8275.  Have  you  swimming  baths  attached  to  your 
Bchools  in  Sheffield  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

8276.  {Chairman.)  Is  not  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses 
Act  in  operation  ?  Are  not  there  free  public  baths  ? — 
Not  free.  They  are  having  baths  in  connection  with  the 
defective  children's  centres  in  the  dirty  parts  of  the  town. 

8280.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  school  children 
in  your  experience  ? — It  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
taken  up  any  school  work,  so  that  I  could  not  say  whether 
there  has  been  any  deterioration  or  improvement. 

8281.  (Mr.  Legge.)  I  only  wish  to  go  into  a  Uttle  de- 
tail with  regard  to  the  point  you  have  already  raised, 
that  is  to  say,  having  special  schools  for  districts  in 
towns.  Are  you  acquainted  with  other  towns  besides 
Sheffield  ?— No  ;  not  with  regard  to  slum  work,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 

8282.  Have  you  hved  in  any  other  town  ? — Only  in 
London  and  in  Surrey.  I  have  not  lived  in  any  other 
provincial  town. 

8283.  You  are  not  aware  of  a  particular  class  of  school 
known  as  the  Day  Industrial  School  ? — No  ;  I  am  not. 

8284.  The  object  of  that  is  to  take  the  very  lowest 
class  of  children  who  cannot  be  got  to  attend  schools, 
■who  play  truant,  and  they  are  subjected  to  a  special 
curriculum  ;  they  are  given  their  meals  in  the  school, 
special  attention  is  paid  to  their  cleanliness,  they  are 
given  a  half  day's  schooling  and  half  day's  industrial 
training  at  simple  kinds  of  trades  or  employments, 
the  girls  at  laundry  work  and  cleaning  up  and  helping  in 
the  kitchen,  with  demonstration  classes  and  so  on  ;  is  that 
the  sort  of  scheme  you  have  in  your  mind  ? — Yes,  quite. 
I  have  never  heard  of  it  before  ;  I  should  say  it  was  a 
most  excellent  thing.  That  is  quite  what  I  should  think 
is  wanted  in  the  lowest,  the  slum  districts. 

8285.  In  the  lowest  districts  do  you  find  that  there 
are  a  number  of  mothers  who  keep  their  houses  fairly 
well  ? — Yes,  in  every  district,  it  is  curious.  I  think  the 
children  would  have  to  be  selected  for  these  schools 
possibly. 

8286.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  encourage  such 
mothers  to  keep  on  in  their  good  courses  if  they  were 
allowed  to  have  their  girls  out  for  half-time  employment  at 
home  in  domestic  occupation  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  the  week  ? — Do  you  mean  would  it  help  the  untidy 
mothers  if  they  might  have  their  girls  at  home  ? 


8287.  No,  would  it  help  the  good  mothers  to  continue- 
in  their  good  courses  if,  as  a  reward  for  keeping  a  good 
house,  they  were  allowed  to  have  their  older  girls  of  say,, 
thirteen  years  of  age,  half-time  at  home  for  domestic  em- 
ployment ? — I  think  there  are  a  very  great  many  mothers- 
with  large  families  who  would  find  it  a  great  help  if  it  could 
be  done. 

8288.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a  great  induce- 
ment to  a  woman  to  keep  a  decent  house  if,  after  satisfying 
the  managers  of  the  school  that  she  had  a  decent  house,  she- 
could  obtain  this  privilege  ? — It  seems  to  me  if  the  woman- 
keeps  her  house  clean  without  the  help  of  the  girl  she 
probably  would  not  want  to  have  her  at  home  to  help. 

8289.  It  must  be  a  very  severe  strain  on  many  a 
woman  ? — Yes. 

8290.  One  wants  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  any  feeling^ 
of  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  parents  against  school  atten- 
dance ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

8291.  And  if  the  girl  could  attend  half-time  at  schooE 
for  the  literary  side  of  her  education  she  would  still  learn 
a  good  deal  ? — Yes. 

8292.  And  there  is  the  practical  training  which  she 
would  get  in  a  good  home  to  be  considered  ? — I  see  what 
you  mean. 

8293.  It  would  be  better  for  her  than  anything  you  could 
produce  under  artificial  conditions  ? — Yes.  You  mean- 
there  should  be  this  other  sort  of  school  for  the  children  of 
mothers  who  seem  incapable  either  of  keeping  their  own 
houses  clean  or  of  teaching  their  children  ? 

8294.  These  would  be  schools  where  children  have  to  be 
dealt  with  because  they  come  within  the  meshes  of  the  law 
for  actual  truancj'  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term  ? — It 
would  only  apply  to  truant  children. 

8295.  Yes,  but  this  last  suggestion  of  mine  is  to  meet 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  school  in  a  poor  neighbourhood  ? 
— You  mean  would  it  induce  the  women  to  keep  their 
houses  better  in  order  to  have  their  children  at  home  ? 

8296.  Yes,  licences  and  half-time  employment  in 
domestic  work  ? — Yes,  I  think  possibly  it  might,  I  think 
that  anything  which  would  induce  the  mothers  to  make 
a  special  effort  to  keep  their  houses  better  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

8297.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  You  are  described  as  a  sanitary 
inspector  of  Sheffield  ? — Yes. 

8298.  Are  you  appointed  by  the  Corporation  ? — Yes. 

8299.  To  whom  do  these  back-to-back  houses  which  you 
have  given  us  a  plan  of  belong  as  a  rule  ? — To  various 
owners— to  the  city  covmcillors  and  various  private 
owners. 

8300.  Are  they  small  or  big  men  ? — The  women 
inspectors  have  no  means  of  finding  out.  Most  of  th© 
rents  are  collected  by  agents,  and  it  is  only  when  there 
is  some  structural  work  to  be  done  that  the  sanitary 
inspector  comes  in  contact  with  landlords. 

8301.  What  is  about  the  rent  of  these  houses  ? — They 
may  be  from  3s.  6d.  up  to  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  6d.,  these  three- 
roomed  houses. 

8302.  Are  the  people  who  occupy  them  people  earning 
good  wages  or  of  the  loafer  class  ? — You  will  find  them 
all  over  Sheffield  occupied  by  artisans,  and  by  people  of 
all  descriptions. 

8303.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  poorest  ? — No,  you  find 
some  people  living  in  those  three-roomed  houses  who  are 
well-to-do.  They  have  no  standard  above  that.  But  they 
are  well  off. 

8304.  They  are  getting  from  30s.  to  40s.  a  week  ? — 
More  than  that — £3  or  £4. 

8305.  Iron  and  steel  workers — skilled  men  ? — Yes. 

8306.  When  you  have  found  insanitary  conditions 
prevail  do  you  report  them  ? — Yes,  and  all  structura). 
defects  we  report  to  the  district  mspector. 

8307.  Such  as  defective  midden  privies  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes,  all  those  we  continually  report.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  have  the  worst  of  them  pretty  nearly  all  in  hand. 
I  mean  they  have  an  amoimt  of  work  in  the  office  which 
will  take  them  several  years  to  get  through. 

8308.  If  you  report  them  or  they  are  reported  to  the 
Corporation  so  that  the  effect  on  the  rates  would  be  serious, 
surely  the  Corporation  would  compel  the  owners  to  put 
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things  into  proper  repair  ? — The  Corporation  pay  one- 
third  towards  the  conversion  of  these  middens. 

8309.  Need  they  do  so  ? — I  think  that  has  been  settled 
rnow  by  a  Corporation  Act  in  order  to  get  it  done. 

8310.  Could  not  the  owners  of  these  houses  be  forced 
to  put  them  into  a  sanitary  state  under  the  existing  law  ? 
— I  think  they  could,  but  they  have  not  done  so.  The 
'Corporation  is  paying  one-third  now. 

8311.  It  appears  very  unfair  on  the  ratepayers  generally 
that  they  should  have  to  take  their  share  when  it  is 
treally  the  owner  of  the  property  who  is  to  blame  ? — Yes, 
hut  that  was  done  before  I  went  to  Sheffield.  I  do  not 
iknow  what  circumstances  brought  it  about. 

8312.  It  may  be  because  of  the  drainage  ? — I  think  it 
as  very  likely  that  that  has  to  do  with  it. 

8313.  There  being  practically  no  main  drainage  ? — 
Yes. 

8314.  With  regard  to  the  women  workers  whom  you 
iiave  mentioned  in  this  pamphlet,  you  lay  considerable 
:stress  upon  their  being  well  instructed  ? — The  workers 
amongst  the  poor  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

8315.  The  women  inspectors,  visitors  of  voluntary 
associations,  etc.  ?— Yes. 

8316.  It  is  also  very  essential  that  they  should  be 
■specially  fitted  for  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  tact  and 
so  on  ? — Yes,  I  do  think  that. 

8317.  That  is  even  more  important  than  knowledge 
which  to  any  educated  woman  is  natural  ? — ^o.  I  think 
At  is  better  to  have  an  educated  woman  to  talk  to  them — 
'of  course  she  wants  to  know  with  regard  to  food  and  so 
■on  :  she  wants  to  be  able  to  tell  the  women  the  reason 
why  they  should  do  this  or  that. 

8318.  The  most  of  the  married  women  who  have  been 
mothers  themselves — or  even  unmarried  women  of  the 
upper  classes — would  have  learnt  a  good  deal  ? — Yes, 
vthey  would.  In  Manchester  you  see  the  work  which  is 
•done  by  the  Ladies'  Health  Society  is  done  by  superior 
working  women.  There  again  in  Sheffield  my  assistants 
:are  women  of  the  lower  middle  class.  Several  of  them 
*have  only  had  a  hoard  school  education,  and  I  know  that 
they  have  not  weight  and  influence  with  the  mothers  ; 
they  have  not  the  respect  for  what  they  say  as  they 
have  for  an  educated  woman  who  comes  there. 

8319.  A  lady  in  fact  ? — Yes.  My  colleague  and  I  have 
'found  very  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  women, 
and  I  know  that  my  assistants  have  had  a  difficulty. 
'I  know  they  do  excellent  work.  I  do  not  say  anything 
against  the  work  they  do  ;  and  I  know  they  try  to  qualify 
themselves,  but  it  is  not  the  same.  I  think  that  no  one 
appreciates  the  difference  so  much  as  the  working  class 
people.  I  think  they  take  very  much  more  notice — I 
know  they  do — of  what  is  said  to  them  by  a  lady. 

8320.  They  take  more  notice  of  what  is  said  by  a  lady 
than  of  the  best  instructed  and  most  tactful  woman  of 
their  own  class  or  a  little  superior  class  to  themselves  ? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  do  not  do  good  work,  but 
'it  is  not  to  be  compared  I  think.  Then  again  the  lady 
"who  comes  down  sees  the  reason  why,  and  her  knowledge 
is  able  to  be  made  use  of.  With  other  people  their  know 
ledge  is  not  available  ;  they  do  not  knoAv  how  to  make 
nse  of  the  experience  they  have  gained. 

8321.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  The  board  school  visitors  that 
you  speak  of  are  paid,  I  suppose — the  women  of  the  lowei 
class  that  you  spoke  of  as  visiting  these  homes  are  paid 
for  their  work  by  some  association  ? — I  did  not  speak  of 
any  in  Sheffield. 

8322.  You  said  in  Sheffield  for  the  past  three  years 
house  to  house  visitation  has  been  going  on  in  certain 
■districts  ? — Yes,  I  mean  by  the  women  inspectors — my 
assistants. 

8323.  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  some  voluntary  associa- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  Manchester  Ladies'  Health 
Society  ? — No,  this  was  by  the  women  inspectors. 

8324.  You  do  not  think  that  work  is  enough  in  itself  ? — 
I  think  that  it  is  very  necessary. 

8325.  Yourself  and  your  assistants  visit  these  houses 
and  instruct  these  mothers  as  to  how  to  take  care  of  their 
children  and  how  to  feed  them  properly  ? — I  think  it  is 
very  valuable  work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  in  Sheffield.    Take,  for  instance,  a 


simple  thing  like  the  type  of  bottle  the  children  use.  W<^ 
are  always  trying  to  instruct  the  women  not  to  use  the 
tube  bottles,  but  the  others.  Chemists  now  tell  me  that 
there  is  more  demand  for  the  boat  shaped  bottle  than 
before.  It  is  in  that  way  that  one  can  find  some  notice 
is  being  taken  of  the  educational  work  which  is  going  on. 

8326.  Have  you  sufficient  staff  for  that  purpose,  at 
present,  to  do  the  house  to  house  visitation  in  really 
necessitous  and  slum  districts  ? — No,  one  cannot  do  more 
than  a  certain  amount.  Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with 
cleanliness  and  getting  the  houses  whitewashed  and  so  on. 
Then  there  is  the  feeding  of  infants  and  also  the  care  of 
children  and  the  cleansing  of  the  courts. 

8327.  Do  not  you  think  the  feeding  of  infants  and  the 
care  of  the  children  is  sufficiently  important  in  itself  to 
have  a  special  staff  allotted  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

8328.  Not  to  be  distributed  over  a  town,  but  to  certain 
districts  ? — Yes.  That  is  what  I  told  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health — that  I  thought  it  was  very  important 
work,  and  we  had  better  direct  our  attention  more  to  that 
than  to  some  of  the  other  things. 

8^9.  You  think  that  by  a  staff  which  gave  its  attention 
mainly  to  this  matter  in  certein  districts  of  the  city,  you 
could  effect  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  the  mothers  as  regards  the  children  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I  think  if  that  teaching  was  enforced  in  schools 
in  a  practical  way  it  would  be  of  advantage. 

8330.  That  is  the  point  I  was  coming  to.  You  think 
that  all  this  direct  instruction  of  the  mothers  in  their 
homes,  which  you  speak  of,  would  be  insufficient  without 
some  further  teaching  of  the  children  ? — I  certainly  think 
it  is  desirable  that  the  children  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools. 

8331.  Do  you  know  when  the  children  leave  school  ?  — 
Fourteen. 

8332.  At  the  latest  ?— Yes. 

8333.  They  may  leave  earlier  ? — Yes. 

8334.  The  children  of  the  classes  you  are  speaking  of 
are  probably  very  irregular  in  their  attendance  ? — Yea, 
they  are. 

8335.  And  at  fourteen  they  have  not  acquired  any 
great  command  of  the  three  R's  ? — No. 

8336.  Indeed,  you  told  us,  I  think,  that  you  had  come 
across  in  your  visitation,  mothers  who  cannot  read  ? — Yes_ 

8337.  Who  have,  presumably,  gone  through  a  Board 
School  education  ? — Yes. 

8338.  Would  it  not  be  rather  a  pity  to  take  away  from 
the  school  time  to  give  practical  instruction  of  this  kind 
in  the  school  when  the  time  is  all  needed  for  their  ordinary 
school  work,  especially  when  you  consider  that  you  are 
going  to  have  this  staff  of  special  visitors  visiting  the 
mothers  later  on  ? — I  think  that  the  early  years  of  the 
child's  hfe  are  the  most  impressionable  and  I  think  that 
the  children  are  taught  many  things,  perhaps,  which  are 
not  of  nearly  so  much  use  to  them. 

8339.  Have  you  made  some  inquiry  on  that  point,  as 
10  what  is  actually  taught  in  the  schools  ? — Yes  ;  and  I 
had  a  book  sent  to  me  the  other  day,  by  one  of  the  head 
teachers,  of  a  course  which  is  taught  in  the  schools,  in 
which  infant  feeding  was  touched  on,  and  the  value  of 
foods,  and  the  reason  why  we  take  this,  that,  and  the 
other ;  and  I  noticed  the  long  words  and  the  various 
physiological  facts. 

8340.  Was  this  book  for  the  use  of  the  children,  or  for 
the  use  of  the  teacher  ? — It  was  a  note  book  of  notes  which 
the  child  had  taken  during  the  lessons.  It  struck  me 
then  that  it  was  not  as  practical  as  it  might  have  been. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  material  which  was  burdening 
the  child's  mind,  with  very  little  practical  use.  More 
practical  instruction  might  be  given,  and  more  demonstra- 
tion. 

8341.  That  is  to  say,  the  instruction  was  good  enough 
but  it  might  have  been  better  done  ? — Yes. 

8342.  Was  it  of  the  proper  kind  ? — Yes,  but  there  was 
not  enough  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  infants,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  was  full  enough,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  was  sufficient  reason  given. 

8343.  Have  you  thought  of  this  point,  that  a  girl 
leaves  school  at  fourteen,  and  goes  into  various  odd  occupa- 
tions, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  keeping  of  a  house 
until  she  marries  ? — That  is  a  very  great  drawback. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mrs.  8344.  Then  you  do  think  that  the  school  teaching 

Greenwood,   whicli  you  would  give  her  in  household  management 

 would  reasonably  affect  her  after-life,  or  do  you  think  she 

would  forget  it  all  ? — She  does  forget  a  great  deal. 

8345.  Considering  these  mothers  you  speak  of  have  for 
gotten  how  to  read  after,  undoubtedly,  having  been  doing 
very  little  else  for  seven  years,  do  not  you  think  it  much 
more  probable  that  they  would  forget  what  httle  house- 
hold instruction  they  got  ? — I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  women  who  cannot  read  are  very  largely  drawn 
from  that  class  who  have  evaded  the  school.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  girl  who  attends  regularly  at  school  would 
absolutely  forget  how  to  read. 

8346.  You  think  that  is  impossible  ? — I  think  that  she 
belongs  to  the  careless  class  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  deal 
with,  who  forget  absolutely  how  to  read — either  they 
were  ill,  or  something  prevented  regular  attendance. 

8347.  Those  you  want  to  meet  are  just  the  careless  ones 
who  forget  one  thing  just  as  much  as  the  other  ? — Yes. 
Then  there  is  the  point  of  the  value  of  cow's  milk  as  a  food 
(or  children,  because  it  contains  material  which  builds  up 
the  tissues  in  a  way  which  no  other  food  does ;  and  there 
is  the  object  lesson  in  the  kind  of  bottles  to  be  used. 
Then  the  child  should  know  that  mothers'milk  is  the  best 
food  for  all  young — all  animals  are  brought  up  on  it.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  that  would  run  to  their  minds 
afterwards,  when  the  sanitary  inspector  visits  them. 

8348.  You  think  it  would  ?— Yes,  if  the  elder  girls 
were  taught  that. 

8349.  'J'he  house  to  house  visitation  is  the  much  more 
important  thing  ? — I  cannot  say  it  is  much  more  import- 
ant.   I  think  both  things  are  important. 

8350.  Let  us  assume  that  they  are  both  important, 
but  which  is  of  the  more  practical  importance  ? — I  think 
the  house  to  house  work  is  most  important.  It  carmot 
be  done  away  with.  I  should  consider  every  agency — 
for  instance,  the  utilisation  of  girls'  clubs  and  mothers' 
meetings  to  educate  people. 

8351.  Suppose  you  had  two  alternatives,  one  the  house 
to  house  visit  without  the  instruction  of  this  kind  in  the 
school,  and  the  other  the  instruction  in  household  manage- 
ment in  the  school  without  any  house  to  house  visitation  ; 
which  do  you  think  is  Hkely  to  produce  the  better  effect  ? — 
I  think  it  is  better  to  visit  the  houses  where  the  births 
take  place. 

8352.  You  speak  of  the  sanitary  authority  requiring 
to  have  their  hands  strengthenea  by  the  passing  of  the 
new  Public  Health  Act,  which  will  bring  provinces  up 
to  date  and  in  line  with  Scotland.  What  is  the  point 
you  referred  to  there  ? — There  was  not  any  special  point, 
except  that  the  Scottish  Act  is  very  much  more  up  to  date 
than  the  London  Act.  I  would  strengthen  the  hands 
oi  the  local  authorities  in  dealing  with  insanitary  property. 

8353.  Can  the  sanitary  authority  m  Sheffield  visit  the 
Schools  and  inquire  as  to  whether  they  are  sanitary 
or  not  ? — No.  At  least  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
would  have  the  power,  but  hitherto  all  the  visitation 
of  schools  has  been  done  by  school  inspectors  appointed 
by  the  local  authority,  and  also  the  Government  inspectors. 
There  arc  three  inspectors  in  Sheffield,  I  think,  who  con- 
tinuallv  -'isit  the  schools. 

8354.  But  the  sanitary  authority  has  no  power  to 
send  their  official  into  a  school  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  or  not. 

8355.  That  is  a  point  which  is  worth  clearing  up  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  been  wondering  whether  anything  could 
be  done. 

8356.  If  the  condition  of  schools  in  Sheffield  is  such 
as  you  have  told  us,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  rather 
a  matter  for  the  sanitary  authority  to  have  made  in- 
quiries about  it  ? — Quite  so. 

8357.  And  if  they  had  not  the  power  it  would  be  known 
that  they  had  not  the  power  and  they  should  try  to  get 
it  ? — I  think  the  inspectors  think  that  cleaning  three 
times  a  year  is  sufficient. 

8358.  But  you  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient  ? — No. 

8359.  And  you,  as  an  official  of  the  sanitary  authority, 
might  have  reported  this  fact  to  your  authority,  who 
might  have  visited  the  Board  School,  or  instructed  you 
to  visit  it  ? — Yes.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  I  have 
found  out.  I  have  been  making  inquiries  quite  recently 
about  it. 


8360.  Then  as  to  the  actual  things  you  would  teach  im 
school.  I  suppose  this  special  instruction  in  health  and  feed- 
ing and  dressing  and  washing  of  infants,  you  would  confine 
to  the  older  girls  ? — Of  course  the  teaching  of  the  washing; 
of  infants  will  have  to  be  confined  to  the  older  girls,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  things  which  can  be  taught  from 
the  very  beginning,  such  as  cleanly  habits,  habits  of  self- 
control — things  which  I  know  in  all  well-ordered  homes 
they  are  taught  as  babies — they  learn  them  automatically. 
An:ongst  the  poorer  classes  that  is  not  so,  especially  in 
Sheffield,  and  I  think  that  a  great  many  things  mighh 
be  taught  the  children — you  could  hardly  put  them- 
down  ? 

8361.  You  say  in  good  homes  the  children  are  brought 
up  to  do  these  things  at  a  verv  early  age  automatically  ?— > 
Yes. 

8362.  That  is  because  they  are  in  the  home  all  day» 
or  at  least  in  connection  with  the  home  all  day  ? — Yes. 

8363.  Do  you  think  that  a  teacher  with  lifty,  sixty,  o^ 
seventy  children  before  her  can  possibly  affect  them  in  tber 
same  way  as  a  mother  could  do  at  home  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  they  could. 

8364.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  improving  the- 
homes  again  ? — I  know  that  m  America  they  deal  more  in. 
detail  at  the  school.  They  teach  them  the  necessity  of; 
washing  the  ears,  and  the  teeth,  and  the  reason  why  they 
should  have  their  hands  washed  regularly  before  meals. 

8365.  It  is  very  easy  to  do  it  as  part  of  tlie  school  Avork,. 
but  it  simply  goes  buzzing  through  the  child's  head,  and, 
becomes  like  the  catechism  ? — I  see  the  difficulties. 

8366.  All  instruction  of  that  kind  is  much  more  effect- 
ively  done  at  home  than  through  the  school  ? — I  quite^ 
agree  with  you. 

8367.  But  there  are  some  things  which  might  be  taught 
in  the  school,  such  as  teaching  the  children  the  proper 
methods  of  breathing,  and  some  attention  should  be- 
paid  to  physical  culture — I  suppose  you  mean  physical 
exercises  in  the  school  ? — Yes,  and  certainly  the  position, 
in  which  the  child  should  sit,  and  that  it  should  breathe^ 
through  the  nose  instead  of  through  the  mouth. 

8368.  You  would  insist  upon  that  ?— Yes. 

8369.  There  is  a  scheme  in  preparation  which  I  think 
will  make  that  the  rule  m  all  schools — that  is  to  say,  if  it  is- 
carried  out.  Then  you  suggest  that  in  connection  with 
every  school  there  should  be  a  model  workman's  cottage,- 
and  every  boy  and  girl  should  be  shown  how  to  keep  it  clean; 
and  to  cook  plain  household  dishes  ;  do  you  suggest  an. 
actual  cottage  ? — I  feel  this,  that  a  small  living  room  and  a. 
small  bedroom,  and  a  small  room  with  a  sink,  such  as  they 
find  in  their  cottages,  would  be  of  advantage,  so  that  the- 
girls  and  boys  could  be  taught  practically.  I  put  that  in,, 
because  I  find  very  frequentlj'  a  large  family,  the  father  out 
of  work  or  ill,  the  mother  going  to  work,  and  the  big  boys  at 
home  will  not  do  anything  ;  they  think  it  is  not  manly  to 
do  anything  in  the  house.  They  are  making  it  dirty  and 
have  filthy  habits,  with  regard  to  spitting,  and  so  on. 
Then  there  is  another  point  also- — the  number  of  widowers 
that  I  find  with  children  with  no  one  to  look  after  them,, 
and  they  have  not  any  notion  of  how  to  do  anything.  The- 
house  gets  into  a  deplorable  condition.  I  think  there  are- 
certain  things  which  a  boy  might  be  taught  as  much  as  a 
girl.  Also  if  the  fathers  know  the  value  of  fresh  air  and  the 
bad  habit  of  spitting,  they  could  help  their  wives  very- 
much. 

8370.  But  look  at  the  practical  question :  you  propose 
room  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  a  school  of  1,000  or 

1,200  children  ?— Yes. 

8371.  How  do  you  propose  to  teach  even  the  boys  and 
girls  of  even  the  highest  class  -in  the  school  to  do  this  ? — 
Of  course  I  quite  admit  that  with  the  Code  the  whol& 
method  of  instruction  would  have  to  be  altered. 

8372.  How  does  the  Code  prevent  this  ? — There  is  sa 
much  crowding  of  things  in. 

8373.  Have  you  looked  up  the  Code  to  see  how  much  is. 
compulsory  and  how  much  is  voluntary  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say  I  have.  I  feel  there  I  would  like  to  know  a  good  deal 
more. 

8374.  It  is  a  document  which  is  wel'  worth  studying  7 — 
In  my  experience  of  teachers  they  always  tell  me  that  thera 
is  no  time — that  they  would  like  to  devote  more  attention 
to  certain  things  but  there  is  no  time.  ^  , 
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8375.  1  see  you  ask  here  as  to  whether  these  things  do 
not  bear  more  relationship  to  practical  things  than  a  know- 
ledge of  physiology,  the  names  of  muscles  and  various 
other  useless  facts  which  could  be  recited  by  numbers  of 
School  Board  children.  I  rather  gather  that  your  im- 
pression is  that  that  is  necessarily  taught  in  a  school  ? — I 
have  been  told  that  a  great  many  subjects  are  optional. 

8376.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  compulsory  subject ;  is 
that  your  impression  '! — I  am  not  sure  whether  physiology 
is. 

8377.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Mr.  Lindsell  will  tell  us  what 
is  the  case  in  England.  Physiology  is  not  compulsory, 
is  it  ? 

8378.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  No. 

8379.  (Witness.)  There  is  what  they  call  science 
which  is  taught  in  the  schools,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
various  things. 

8380.  Is  that  obligatory  ? — I  think  they  have  a  choice 
in  most  of  these  schools  of  one  thing  or  the  other. 

8381.  But  still  I  think  you  will  find  if  this  kind  of 
instruction  is  given  in  any  particular  school  in  Sheffield 
it  is  not  because  the  Code  says  it  shall  be  given,  but  because 
the  local  people  will  have  it  so,  or  because  the  teachers 
themselves  choose  to  have  it  ? — A  great  many  of  them  do 
learn  these  things. 

8382.  Coming  back  to  this  room  attached  to  the  large 
school,  do  you  think  it  is  practicable  with  a  room  which 
after  all  must  be  a  Umited  place  to  put  pei'haps  three  or 
four  hundred  children  through  in  the  course  of  a  week  ?" 
The  room  having  been  once  cleaned  camiot  be  very  well 
dirtied  in  order  to  have  another  set  of  children  come  in. 
They  will  see  the  whole  thing  is  a  sham  and  an  unreality  ? 
— I  think  most  of  these  things  are  taught  by  demonstra- 
tions. 

8383.  Do  you  think  demonstrations  are  really  much 
good  in  the  case  of  children  unless  backed  up  by  actual 
practice  ? — I  think  practice  is  necessary. 

8384.  I  think  it  is  found  in  most  school  subjects  that 
mere  demonstration  is  very  much  like  a  stage  show— 
the  children  are  amused  for  the  time  being,  but  it  makes  no 
permanent  impression  unless  followed  up  by  actual  cook- 
ing— in  the  case  of  cookery — by  their  own  hands  ? — It 
is  no  use  telling  them  to  keep  the  sink  clean  unless  you 
tell  them  the  reason.  I  should  tell  them  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  traps  clean  and  all  those  things. 

8385.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  more  effective 
way  if  those  boys  and  girls  were  brought  back  to  the 
continuation  school  till  they  are  sixteen  and  taught 
things  of  this  kind  and  nothing  else  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

8386.  They  would  devote  more  time  to  it  and  it  could 
be  more  effectively  taught  and  the  children  could  make 
better  use  of  it  ? — I  think  it  would  be  good  for  them  to 
be  brought  back  compulsorily.  My  idea  is  that  with 
regard  to  continuation  schools  at  present  such  a  large 
number  will  not  come. 

8387.  Would  you  favour  the  idea  of  having  the  children 
made  to  attend  the  evening  school  compulsorily  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

8388.  What  do  you  think  parents  in  Sheffield  would 
say  to  that  proposal  ? — I  suppose  they  would  be  highly 
indignant. 

8389.  x4nd  you  cannot  make  rules  unless  with  the 
consent  of  the  people  ? — No,  everything  depends  upon 
the  public  opinion. 

8390.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  said  just  now  that  in  Shef- 
field the  proportion  of  children  who  were  suckled  by 
their  mothers  was  very  great  ? — Yes. 

8391.  A  medical  officer  in  Sheffield  states  that  only 
one  in  eight  of  the  infants  is  brought  up  at  the  breast  ? — 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  where  he  got  his  figures. 

8392.  And  the  rest  are  bottle-fed  with  consequent  ill- 
health  evidenced  by  rickets,  diarrhoea,  and  high  infant 
mortaUty  ? — I  can  only  give  you  those  figures.  We 
have  only  been  visiting  the  births  since  November.  I 
have  given  you  the  facts  relating  to  those  that  we  have 
visited  so  far.  Out  of  725  infants  572  or  nearly  79  per 
cent,  were  being  fed  on  the  breast  only.  That  bears  out 
my  impression.  These  children  were  visited  when 
only  about  two  months  old.    If  when  they  are  visited 


at  four  months  old  a  different  state  of  things  would  be 
revealed,  remains  to  be  seen. 

8393.  I  am  speaking  now  of  babies  ? — Yes,  my  im- 
pression is  from  the  visiting  I  have  done  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  mothers  suckle  their  children.  There  is 
no  reason  for  them  to  do  otherwise.  It  is  the  most 
economical  thing  for  one  reason. 

8394.  Then  he  goes  on  further  to  say  that  there  is  a 
deplorable  spread  of  the  practice  of  artificial  feeding  which 
if  not  the  chief  cause  of  high  infant  mortaUty,  leads  the 
survivors  to  continue  the  struggle  for  existence  with  con- 
stitutions seriously  weakened  and  impaired  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  only  that  there  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  children 
suckled,  but  that  number  is  decreasing.  Those  are  state- 
ments made  by  Doctor  Robert  Jones  in  a  lecture  on 
physical  and  mental  degeneration  ? — I  think  there  is 
quite  a  wrong  impression  among  medical  officers  of  health 
and  many  doctors  as  to  the  number  of  women  who  re- 
fuse to  perform  their  maternal  duties,  and  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  thinks  so.  Dr.  Robertson  had  that  im- 
pression, and  I  said  I  felt  sure — I  was  looking  forward  to 
this  work  of  visiting  the  births  in  order  to  really  demon- 
strate this  so  far  as  Sheffield  is  concerned — that  the  working 
class  woman  as  a  rule  wishes  and  intends  and  does  suckle 
the  child.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  not  exceptions 
where  she  might  not  do  so,  but  a  working  woman  in 
Sheffield  does  not  wean  her  child  as  a  rule.  It  is  excep- 
tional for  her  to  do  so  in  order  to  go  out  to  work.  It  is 
the  case  with  illegitimate  children  where  the  mother  has 
to  go  out  to  support  them.  I  do  not  know  where  he  got 
his  figures  to  go  upon.  There  have  been  no  available 
statistics. 

8395.  I  thought  it  would  interest  you  to  know  that  he 
did  state  that  in  a  lecture,  and  very  recently? — Yes.  Is 
it  Dr.  Robert  Jones  of  Sheffield  ? 

8396.  No.  He  states  that  a  medical  officer  in  Sheffield 
said  that  ? — Because  there  have  been  no  figures  avail- 
able. Dr.  Hall  of  Leeds  wrote  to  me  to  ask  if  I  had  any 
figures  available  and  would  I  give  him  the  result  of  my 
experience,  because  I  stated  in  my  paper  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  get  any  definite  information  on  the 
subject. 

8397.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  a 
great  many  of  these  houses  in  Sheffield,  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  they  do  not  come  up  to  what  you  hold  to  l>e 
the  minimum  standard  of  decency  ? — It  is  not  that  there 
are  not  houses  which  they  could  go  to. 

8398.  A  great  many  of  the  houses  which  are  occupied 
by  well-to-do  working  people  do  not  come  up  to  what 
you  consider  the  minimum  standard  of  decency  ? — No. 

8399.  You  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  a  want  of  legis- 
lation enabling  the  local  authority  to  deal  with  such  con- 
ditions ;  but  here  we  have  got  section  7  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1885,  a  section  which 
has  not  been  repealed  :— "  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  every 
local  authority  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws 
relating  to  public  health  and  local  government  to  put  in 
force  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  arise  the  powers 
with  which  they  are  invested  so  as  to  secure  the  proper 
sanitary  condition  of  all  premises  within  the  area  under 
the  control  of  such  authority."  That  is  placing  pretty 
extensive  power  and  laying  a  pretty  strong  duty  upon  the 
Local  Authority  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8400.  Then  as  to  clearing  unhealthy  areas.  There  is 
an  obligation  on  the  local  authority  on  an  official  repre- 
sentation to  proceed  to  make  an  improvement  scheme. 
Official  representation  means  representation  by  the 
medical  officer  of  Health  ;  and  twelve  ratepayers  or  two 
justices  may  complain  to  the  medical  officer  and  he  is 
bound  to  make  a  representation.  Surely  if  these  people 
will  do  their  duty  under  the  existing  law  the  existing  law 
is  strong  enough  ? — It  is  fifteen  years  since  a  provisional 
order  was  obtained. 

8401.  That  is  because  they  will  not  make  use  of  the 
powers  they  have.  What  is  the  use  of  entrusting  people 
with  further  powers  if  they  will  not  use  what  they  have 
got  ? — They  find  that  procedure  under  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act  is  frightfully  expensive. 

8402.  But  the  question  of  expense  is  no  plea  for  delay. 
This  statute  takes  no  notice  of  expense.  It  is  a  duty  ? 
— Why  do  not  the  Local  Government  Board  enforce 
it    if    the    local    authority   allows    it    to   become  a 
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Mrs.  dead  letter  ?  You  see  public  opinion  is  not  strong  on 
Oremwood:  that  point. 
~ — ' —  8403.  Your  complaint  is  against  the  central  autho- 
rity for  not  using  its  powers  for  bringing  the  local  autho- 
rity to  a  proper  sense  of  its  obligations  1 — Yes.  In  this 
scheme  in  Sheffield  why  does  not  the  Local  Government 
Board  insist  upon  its  being  carried  out  ? 

8404.  Then  with  regard  to  the  closing  of  insanitary 
houses  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  medical  officer  to 
report  to  the  local  authority  any  dwelling-house  unfit 
for  habitation  ? — Yes. 

8405.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  scores 
and  scores  of  such  houses  ? — Yes,  and  the  medical  officer 
cannot  get  the  stipendiary  magistrate  to  deal  with  it. 

8406.  How  does  the  local  authority  act  ? — A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  stipendiary  magistrate.  All  the 
cases  have  to  come  before  him. 

8408.  And  after  a  closing  order  there  may  be  a  demoli- 
tion order  ? — They  do  not  do  it. 

8409.  Your  point  is  that  they  do  not  make  use  of  the 
powers  which  the  law  confers  upon  them,  not  that  the 
law  wants  strengthening  ? — I  do  think  the  law  wanta 
sttengthening — at  present  they  are  working  on  the  Act  of 
1875  with  a  number  of  amendments. 

8410.  This  a  much  more  recent  Act  that  I  am  referring 
to  ? — I  quite  agree  that  they  do  not  do  what  they  could. 

Dr.  Eustace  Smith,  M.D.,  F, 

Dr.  Smith.      8419.  (Chairman.)  You  have  had  considerable  hospital 
  practice  in  the  East  End  of  London  ? — Yes. 

8420.  Which  hospital  are  you  connected  with  ? — The 
ICast  London  Children's  Hospital. 

8421.  Does  that  provide  for  a  very  large  number  of 
child  patients  ? — An  enormous  number. 

8422.  In  and  out  ?— Yes. 

8423.  Therefore  you  have  had  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  the  causes  of  malnutrition  in  infants  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

8424.  We  had  better  go  through  the  causes  which  you 
think  are  most  prominent — the  weakliness  of  the  parent 
is  one  ? — They  marry  very  young. 

8425.  You  know  from  the  Registrar-General's  returns 
that  people  do  not  marry  so  young  as  they  used  to  do  ? — 
They  live  together  very  young,  then  ;  you  see  very  young 
mothers  gomg  about.  I  do  not  think  they  are  particular 
abotit  marrying. 

8426.  You  must  remember  that  the  rate  of  illegitimate 
births  is  diminishing  too,  so  that  on  both  sides  the  children 
cannot  be  born  into  the  world  so  early  in  the  lives  of  their 
parents  as  they  used  to  be  ? — There  are  a  great  many 
illegitimate  children  there.  Is  that  taking  the  whole  of 
London  when  you  say  that  there  are  less  illegitimate 
children  and  that  the  parents  are  at  a  greater  age  when 
they  marry  ? 

8427.  No,  the  country  generally.  Of  course,  you  agree 
that,  where  it  does  take  place,  the  marriage  of  very  young 
persons  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  physical  strength  of  the 
infant  ? — Yes.  You  must  remember  the  parents  them- 
selves are  weakly,  too. 

8428.  Do  you  think  that  has  an  important  effect  ?  We 
have  been  told  here  that,  however  feeble  or  degenerate 
mothers  may  be,  nature  makes  a  very  strong  effort  to 
bring  a  young  child  into  the  world  as  vigorous  as  possible 
— StiU,  I  think  it  stands  to  reason  that,  where  the  parents 
are  weakly,  the  children  must  have  a  bad  start,  at  any 
rate. 

8429.  We  have  heard  that  it  costs  a  greater  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  weakly  parent  to  bring  a  child  into  the  world,  and 
the  parent  suffers  more  acutely,  but  the  child  is  not  so 
prejudiced  by  what  you  describe  as  a  bad  start  as  you 
might  suppose  ? — That  is  where  there  is  no.  constitutional 
disease  in  the  case  of  the  parents,  I  suppose? 

8430.  Are  many  of  the  cases  you  refer  to  cases  in  which 
there  is  constitutional  disease  in  the  parents  ? — The 
children  are  very  often  born  with  syphilis  and  strong 
tendencies  to  consumption. 

8431.  Are  those  causes  as  prominent  as  they  were  ? — I 
think  so,  quite — more  so,  perhaps.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
East  End  of  London. 


8411.  With  regard  to  the  smoke  nuisance,  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  atmosphere  of  Sheffield  is  much 
more  polluted  by  smoke  than  it  should  be  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  more  than  it  should  be  because  there 
are  so  many  exceptions  ;  there  are  so  many  industries  in 
Sheffield  which  are  excepted  from  that  clause  of  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

8412.  Is  that  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  which  they 
have  ? — I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  great  deal  being  done. 
The  corporation  have  two  inspectors. 

8413.  In  tliat  respect  do  you  think  that  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  is  not  as  severe  as  he  might  be  ? — The  stipen- 
diary magistrate  is  not  a  severe  man. 

8414.  You  think  he  is  just  as  indulgent  as  any  manu- 
facturer himself  who  might  happen  to  be  on  the  Bench 
when  a  case  of  that  sort  was  brought  forward  ? — I  do  not 
know  about  that. 

8415.  Do  you  say  this  class  of  case  comes  always 
before  the  stipendiary  ? — Yes. 

8418.  [Dr.  Taiham.)  You  have  some  valuable  evidence 
of  special  cases  there.  Will  you  put  them  in  ? — Yes,  I 
will.  I  have  also  particulars  of  100  houses  which  I  have 
investigated,  giving  the  percentage  of  people  occupying 
them.    [Documents  were  handed  to  the  Chairman). 

.R.C.P.,  called;  and  Examined. 

8432.  We  have  heard  in  this  room  that  syphilis  is 
diminishing,  both  in  extent  and  in  virulence  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  very  much  less. 

8433.  As  far  as  the  effect  on  young  children  is  concerned, 
you  do  not  find  any  diminution  ? — When  I  first  went  to 
East  London — I  had  an  experience  before  of  the  poor  in 
the  West  End — it  struck  me  that  syphihs  was  not  so 
prominent  in  the  East  End  as  in  the  West,  but  that  waa 
only  a  general  impression. 

8434.  Your  opinion  does  not  rest  upon  any  statistical 
information,  at  any  rate  ? — No. 

8435.  Now  as  to  the  next  cause  which  you  attribute, 
with  regard  to  the  malnutrition  of  infants,  you  have  heard 
what  was  said  by  the  last  witness,  that  the  impression 
which  has  prevailed  as  to  the  suckling  of  infants  in  Sheffield 
is  entirely  erroneous,  and  that,  whereas  Dr.  Jones  made 
that  statement  at  the  Society  of  Arts  the  other  day,  that 
Only  one  in  eight  children  in  Sheffield  are  suckled  by  their 
parents,  she  produced  statistics  showing  that  the  num- 
ber was  79  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  Sometimes  they  nurse  their 
children  for  a  month  or  two. 

8436.  Her  impression  is  that  they  continue  as  long  as 
they  can  ? — That  is  not  the  case  certainly  in  the  East  End 
of  London.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  the  exception.  We  have  a 
babies'  ward.  I  am  thinking  of  the  babies  brought  into 
hospital.  A  very  small  proportion  of  those  babies  are 
suckled.    We  have  them  from  birth  in  our  wards. 

8437.  Are  they  fairly  representative  of  the  generality  of 
the  parents  of  the  East  End  ? — Quite,  I  think. 

8438.  Representative  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — Yes.    Of  course  they  are  the  very  poorest. 

8439.  One  would  have  thought,  from  economical 
motives,  the  very  poorest  were  those  who  would  suckle 
their  offspring  1 — So  many  mothers  cannot. 

8440.  It  is  inabihty  as  a  rule  you  think  ? — I  think  so, 
and  I  think  it  is  increasing.  I  think  that  certainly  the 
proportion  of  women — both  the  well-to-do  and  poor — 
who  can  nurse  their  children  is  diminishing  very  much. 

8441.  I  suppose  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  suffer 
80  much  more  because  it  is  impossible  to  bring  them  up 
by  hand  with  the  same  care  and  attention  which  exist 
with  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  ? — Of  course  in 
the  East  End  of  London  so  many  mothers  go  out  to  work. 

8442.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  factory  employment  in 
the  case  of  married  women  ? — I  do  not  know  where  they 
work,  but  they  are  not  at  home.    They  go  out  and  work. 

8443.  What  becomes  of  the  children  ? — They  are  put 
with  a  neighbour  or  at  one  of  the  creches. 

8444.  We  had  evidence  here  from  a  lady  from  Hoxton 
who  described  one  of  the  creches  there  ? — Theie  is  a 
creche  somewhere  near  the  hospital,  but  they  can  only 
take  a  limited  number,  of  course. 
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8445.  They  are  not  sufficient  in  number  ? — No. 

8446.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  if  they  could  be  extended  in  number  ? 
— I  think  it  is  much  better  than  being  left  with  some 
ignoiant  older  girl. 

8447.  Would  you  suggest  the  establishment  of  muni- 
cipal creches  to  deal  with  these  things  ?— Yes,  I  think 
so  under  proper  medical  supervision. 

8448.  And  of  course  not  resting  upon  any  eleemo- 
synary basis  ? — No. 

8449.  But  the  paients  should  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing. 

8450.  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  feeding,  I  suppose 
the  inability  to  get  milk,  or  ignoiance  as  to  its  value,  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  food  which  children  get  ? — In  the  East  End  they  use 
tinned  things  so  largely. 

8451.  Even  for  very  young  children  ? — Yes. 

8452.  Do  you  mean  tinned  milk  ? — Yes.  Then,  of 
course,  they  are  very  poor  and  they  go  on  using  it  when 
once  it  is  opened.  Of  course  it  is  Isept  in  a  horribly  bad 
atmosphere  and  they  use  it  to  the  very  end,  and  I  suppose 
that  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  stale  l>y  the  time  the  child 
takes  it. 

8453.  It  is  almost  poisonous,  I  suppose  ? — In  very 
many  cases.    In  the  summer  I  think  it  is  quite  poisonous. 

8454.  Are  there  any  other  tinned  foods  or  patent  foods 
which  you  condemn  that  are  being  generally  used  ? — 
In  the  East  End  where  my  hospital  is  they  cannot  afford 
to  buy  the  more  expensive  tinned  things  like  Savory  &. 
Moore  and  Benger's  food,  and  they  generally  fall  back 
upon  sopped  bread,  sometimes  with  milk  and  sometimes 
without.  They  give  what  they  call  sop,  which  is  merely 
bread  moistened  in  water  and  sweetened,  with  not  very 
much  nourishment  in  it. 

8455.  To  children  of  what  age  ? — To  children  of  six 
months  and  upwards,  or  even  younger  than  that. 

8456.  Just  at  the  time  they  should  be  weaned  in  the 
ordinary  course  ? — Yes. 

8457.  If  they  are  not  suckled  what  are  they  fed  upon 
up  to  six  months  old  ? — I  think  they  give  the  child  tinned 
milk. 

8458.  Are  you  aware  of  any  municipal  efforts  in  the 
East  End  of  London  to  organise  a  proper  milk  supply  ? — 
We  are  going  to  try  ourselves  at  my  hospital. 

8459.  I  believe  in  some  of  the  children's  hospitals  in 
Paris  they  do  organise  a  system  of  that  sort  ? — There  is 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  them.  It  wants  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  start,  but  we  are  very  anxious  to  do  it 
ourselves. 

8460.  I  suppose  you  will  be  able  then  to  guarantee  at 
the  cheapest  possible  rates  the  best  possible  supply  of 
milk  to  the  mothers  ? — Yes.  The  milk  will  be  brougnc 
from  farms  kept  under  strict  supervision,  and  it  will  be 
kept  under  supervision  the  whole  time  it  is  in  our 
hands,  and  will  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

8461.  After  the  initial  expense  of  starting  a  system  of 
that  sort  are  you  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  seK- 
supporting  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

8462.  If  a  certain  number  of  parents  avail  themselves 
of  it  ?— Yes. 

8463.  Do  you  think  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  a 
sufficient  number  would  be  properly  informed  of  its  ad- 
vantages so  as  to  make  full  use  of  it  ? — I  think  those  who 
could  afford  it  would  certainly  do  so. 

8464.  Do  you  find  any  reluctance  or  any  slowness  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  realise  what  is  for  the  advantage 
of  their  children,  if  they  are  told  ?— No.  We  have  leaf- 
lets printed  at  my  hospital  and  these  go  to  the  out- 
patients, the  women  who  come  with  the  children. 

8465.  Do  they  use  them  to  fight  the  fire  with  ? — No, 
I  think  they  make  use  of  them  because  they  have  learned  a 
great  deal. 

8466.  You  think  they  have  ? — Yes.  Certainly  com- 
paring now  with  twenty  years  ago  the  children  are  very 
much  better  managed. 

8467.  You  think  it  is  more  useful  to  teach  the  young 
mothers  directly  by  means  of  that  kind  than  to  attempt 


to  teach  children  in  school  on  the  chance  of  their  re- 
membering when  they  come  to  be  mothers  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  is  so  good. 

8468.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  these 
hospitals  ? — Thirty  years. 

8469.  So  far  as  your  observation  goes  do  you  think 
the  condition  of  things  is  less  favourable  on  the  whole 
than  it  'was  thirty  years  ago  ?  Do  you  think  that  the 
rising  generation  now — the  children  under  five  years 
old — are  better  or  worse  than  thirty  years  ago  ? — ^I  do 
not  think  they  are  getting  worse  but  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  any  better — I  do  not  think  they  are. 

8470.  I  suppose  as  yet  they  are  hardly  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  such  improved  instruction  as  has  been  intro- 
duced ? — Our  difficulty  is  the  poverty  of  the  people. 
They  are  far  poorer  than  the  same  class  at  the  West  End. 
Some  of  these  East  End  people  are  horribly  poor. 

8471.  A  good  many  of  the  parents  five  on  occasional 
labour  ? — Yes,  and  sometimes  they  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  ;  and  they  starve  till  they  have. 

8472.  This  is  the  very  poorest  class  in  London — the 
residuum  ? — Yes  ;  this  and  the  borough  I  think  are  the 
poorest  parts. 

8473.  That  is  a  standing  problem  which  none  of  these 
palliatives  would  do  more  than  touch  the  surface  of  ? — I 
think  that  is  so. 

8474.  When  children  grow  older  and  are  in  a  better 
position  to  determine  their  own  diet,  do  they  get  a 
better  chance  of  being  decently  fed  ? — They  do  of  course 
if  the  parents  are  in  work,  but  it  is  the  common 
practice  amongst  the  very  poorest  people  when  they 
have  a  little  money  to  go  and  buy  food  and  put  it  on 
their  tables.  They  never  think  of  clearing  it  away  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Anybody  who  feels  hungry  goes 
and  sits  down  and  takes  a  meal. 

8475.  Any  member  of  the  family  ? — Yes.  When  that 
is  done,  if  they  have  no  money  to  buy  any  more  they 
have  to  starve  till  they  have.  It  is  a  shocking  state  of 
things. 

8476.  Do  most  of  them  provide  meals  in  the  house 
when  they  can  or  do  many  of  them  go  and  buy  cooked 
food  at  the  cook's  shops  ? — No,  I  think  they  provide  it 
in  their  own  homes. 

8477.  You  thiirk  a  large  number  of  these  childr-en  are 
sent  half  starved  to  school  ? — They  must  be  I  should 
think.  Of  course  I  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  that. 
It  is  highly  probable  I  should  think. 

8478.  The  food  is  not  only  inappropriate  and  insufficient 
but  of  bad  quality,  when  they  do  get  it  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

8479.  I  suppose  the  parents  have  very  fittle  knowledge 
of  what  is  the  best  sort  of  food  to  give  the  children  ?— 
They  are  told  in  this  leaflet,  and  they  learn  in  this  way. 
We  find  that  almost  all  the  babies  who  are  brought  to  us, 
if  the  mothers  can  afford  tha  expense,  are  being  fed  on 
milk  and  barley  water,  which  they  are  told  in  these 
leaflets  to  do. 

8480.  Is  this  system  of  leaflets  supplemented  by  any 
house  to  house  visitation  ? — ^No,  we  cannot  do  that. 

8481.  Could  you  not  enlist  voluntary  help  ? — We  do 
not  look  upon  that  as  our  business. 

8482.  Could  not  some  sort  of  charitable  organisation- 
organise  this  work  side  by  side  with  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 
I  think  it  is  done  a  good  deal  amongst  the  Jewish  poor. 

8483.  The  Jewish  people  do  look  after  children  ? — Yes,, 
much  better. 

8484.  And  the  well-to-do  Jews  look  after  their 
poorer  co-religionists  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is 
comruon  amongst  the  other  reUgious  communities,  except 
perhaps  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

8485.  Then  as  to  housing  arrangements  ? — They  are 
awful — the  whole  family  sleeps  in  one  room. 

8486.  How  many  children,  from  your  knowledge  ? — 
Three  or  four  children  and  the  father  and  mother. 

8487.  You  think  there  are  many  cases  of  six  occupants 
n  one  room  ? — I  think  so.  If  they  have  a  very  large 
family,  of  course  the  mortality  among  them  is  very  high. 
They  generally  have  three  or  four  children. 

8488.  What  is  the  infant  mortality  in  this  particulax 
part  of  London  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  figures.  With 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Smiih.  every  chili  that  comes  in  we  have  a  history  taken,  and 

  the  family  history  and  the  symptoms,  and  it  is  common 

to  hear  that  five  or  six  children  have  died,  and  that  the 
one  brought  to  us  is  perhaps  the  solitary  survivor.  It 
is  quite  shocking  sometimes. 

8489.  From  some  points  of  view  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
thing  for  the  poor  creatures  that  they  should  die  ? — Yes, 
but  we  medical  men  think  it  is  our  business  to  keep 
them  alive. 

8490.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
problem  might  be  dealt  with  ? — No.  For  warmth,  as  a 
rule,  they  keep  all  the  windows  shut. 

8491.  The  atmosphere  is  very  foid,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
shocking. 

8492.  Does  the  medical  officer  in  that  district  attempt 
to  report  these  conditions  which  you  are  describing  ? — 
I  do  not  see  what  he  can  do.  They  can  only  afford  to 
have  one  room.  I  do  not  see  what  the  medical  officer 
of  health  can  do  really. 

8493.  Except  that  the  local  authorities  are  empowered 
to  deal  with  conditions  of  this  sort,  and  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  them  at  whatever  cost,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  any  amelioration  is  to  come  about  ? — 
I  do  not  know  at  all  what  the  medical  officer  of  health 
would  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

8494.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  com- 
munity in  the  form  of  the  State,  or  the  local  authority 
taking  charge  of  these  children  ? — Do  you  mean  taking 
them  away  from  their  parents  altogether  ? 

8495.  Yes,  and  placing  them  in  nurseries.  Of  course 
enforcing,  as  far  as  possible,  parental  responsibility  by 
enforcing  payment  on  the  part  of  the  parents  wherever 
possible  ? — Of  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  these 
children  are  taken  away  and  brought  up  under  good  con- 
ditions, they  must  be  better  than  when  they  live  in  an 
insanitary  way  in  their  own  homes. 

8496.  Would  you  in  extreme  cases  recommend  that 
such  steps  should  be  taken  ? — Yes,  I  would  certainly. 

8497.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  of  this  state  of  tilings 
due  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  or  is  it  due  to 
inability  ? — I  think  it  is  due  more  to  inability  than 
anything  else.  There  are  many  illegitimate  children,  and 
some  of  the  children  are  insured — -of  course  there  is  a 
large  system  of  insurance. 

8498.  Does  that  work  prejudicially  to  infant  life  — 
I  think  it  must  do.  They  only  pay  a  halfpenny  a  week 
and  if  the  child  lives  they  get  nothing  for  it. 

8499.  But  we  understand  that  if  the  child  dies  they  get 
very  little  more  than  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  ? — • 
Perhaps  they  would  spend  it  all  over  the  funeral,  because 
it  is  their  notion  to  have  a  grand  show  at  the  funeral. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  accusations.  I  think  it 
makes  them  a  little  neglectful ;  it  must  do.  One  of  the 
causes  which  acts  most  keenly  in  these  cases  in  preventing 
proper  nutrition  is  the  bad  clothing  of  the  children.  They 
are  only  half  clothed  and  they  live  in  a  state  of  gastro- 
intestinal derangement ;  they  do  not  digest  what  they 
do  eat. 

8500.  That  is  due  to  extreme  poverty,  I  suppose  ?  — 
Yes,  that  is  due  to  poverty. 

8501.  Do  they  know  what  is  the  best  thing  to  spend 
their  money  on  with  a  view  to  warmth  in  regard  to  cloth- 
ing ? — Yes,  they  know  flannel  is  a  warm  thing  to  wear. 

8502.  They  do  not  get  flannelette  or  that  sort  of  thing 
instead  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do. 

8503.  Do  you  think  that  drunkenness  has  much  to 
say  to  it  ? — ^Yes,  the  women  drink  too  much. 

8504.  Do  you  think  that  is  increasing  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

8505.  That  would  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  parental  neglect? 
—Yes. 

8506.  And  indifference  to  their  duties  altoeether  ?  — 
Yes. 

8507.  Are  there  many  children  overlain  in  the  East  End 
of  London  ? — A  good  many. 

^,8508.  That  is  often  due  to  drunkenness  ? — Yes.  It  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  the  Jewish  children  are 
better  nurtured  than  the  others,  because  there  is  so  much 
less  drunkenness  amongst  them. 


8509.  They  recognise  their  obligations  to  their  children  T 
— They  are  very  fond  of  their  children. 

8510.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Speaking  of  the  causes  of  mortality 
and  sickness  amongst  young  children,  do  you  notice  any 
difference  in  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  amongst 
them  ? — It  is  a  very  common  disease,  of  course. 

8511.  Do  you  think  it  is  commoner  now  than  it  was? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is.    It  always  was  very  common. 

8512.  You  know  that  a  great  many  cases  used  to  be 
termed  tabes  mesenterica  without  any  evidence  of  tuber- 
culosis?— ^Yes. 

8513.  Do  you  think  that  really  tuberculous  disease  is 
on  the  increase  as  evidenced  by  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nations ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  on  the  increase  ;  it 
was  always  very  common. 

8514.  I  mean  amongst  children  ? — We  have  always 
got  some  case  which  is  tuberculous  ;  it  is  almost  always 
in  the  hospital. 

8515.  Either  tuberculous  meningitis  or  peritonitis  ?  — 
Yes,  we  get  a  great  many,  one  after  the  other,  and  general 
acute  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  commonest  things 
possible. 

8516.  Syphilis,  you  spoke  of,  as  certainly  not  much 
diminishing  ? — I  do  not  see  so  much  of  it  now  because  I 
do  not  see  out-patients,  but  I  thought  it  was  not  so  common 
as  in  the  West  End. 

8517.  Do  you  know  the  reason  ? — ^They  are  so  poor. 
They  cannot  afford  to  spend  money. 

8518.  You  would  be  of  opinion  that  syphilis  is  nothing 
like  so  virulent  now  as  it  was  when  you  and  I  were 
students  ? — No,  perhaps  not. 

8519.  Nothing  like  it  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

8520.  In  regard  to  the  milk  these  poor  children  get  for 
food,  do  you  think  it  is  of  fairly  good  quality  ? — I  do  not 
know.  Of  course  they  get  it  from  small  shops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  do  not  think  they  are  very  particular  about 
cleaning  the  jugs,  and  so  on,  to  get  it  in.  I  expect  by  the 
time  the  child  gets  it  it  is  not  very  clean. 

8521.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  the 
infant  gets  it,  what  with  careless  preservation  and  with 
filthy  feeding  bottles,  and  one  thing  and  another,  the  milk 
cannot  be  very  nutritious,  and  is  probably  decomposed  ' 
—Yes. 

8522.  With  regard  to  tinned  milk,  do  you  know  whether 
or  not  the  use  of  separated  tinned  milk  is  on  the  increase 
now  ?  We  have  heard  it  is.  Evidence  has  been  given  to 
that  effect  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all. 

8523.  Of  course  you  would  disapprove  of  that  if  it  were 
so  ? — -Yes. 

8524.  You  spoke  of  the  superiority,  as  a  rule,  of  Jewish 
children  over  Christian  children  :  Do  you  think  that  is 
very  marked  in  the  East  End  ? — The  Jewish  children  are 
so  much  fatter  and  sturdier  ;  you  very  seldom  get  a  Jewish 
child  who  is  emaciated.    It  is  curious. 

8525.  That  is  quite  in  keeping  with  evidence  we  have 
got  from  others  ? — I  have  often  been  struck  by  that. 

8526.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Jewish  mothers  are 
more  inclined  to  take  care  of  their  children  than 
Gentile  mothers  ? — They  are  more  at  home  than  the 
others.  When  they  work  they  generally  work  at  home, 
and  the  others  go  out  to  work  as  a  rule,  so  that  there 
is  more  personal  supervision  of  their  children.  I  think 
that  is  one  reason. 

8527.  That  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  evidence  that  we 
have  from  Manchester — where  there  is  rather  a  large  Jewish 
population — that  Jewish  mothers  do  attend  to  their 
children,  and  Christian  mothers  neglect  them  ? — Yes,  it  is 
very  much  so. 

8528.  We  have  also  had  it  in  evidence  that  infants  suffer 
very  considerably  in  health  from  want  of  sleep.  It  is  very 
common  in  crowded  neighbourhoods,  especially  during  the 
night.  Do  you  think  that  any  nervous  diseases  are  attri- 
butable to  that  ? — Except  that  a  child  will  sleep  through 
almost  anything,  I  do  not  know  whether  noise  will  affect 
a  child. 

8529.  {Chairman.)  They  sleep  in  a  very  bad  atmo- 
sphere ? — The  bad  atmosphere  is  the  worst  thing.  They 
cannot  assimilate  their  food. 

8530.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  do  not  think  it  is  operative 
to  a  great  extent  ? — No,  not  now. 
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8531.  Then  you  think  that  whatever  improper  treat- 
ment the  children  get,  it  is  much  more  often  due  to  ignor- 
ance and  to  poverty  than  to  actual  neglect  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so.  ;-«|  , 

8532.  Rather  than  to  wilful  neglect  ?— Certainly,  I 
think  so.  Because  they  very  often  seem  very  fond  of  their 
children.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  children, 
they  do  not  seem  to  care  very  much  about  them,  but  as  a 
rule  they  do  seem  interested  in  them. 

8533.  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  you  spoke  of  as 
being  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment  by  your  hospital — the 
attempt  to  supply  pure  milk  at  a  reasonable  price — do  you 
think  that  will  be  carried  on  on  anything  like  a  large  scale 
hy  voluntary  means  ? — If  it  were  to  be  self-supporting  I 
(think  it  would  be  very  much  increased. 

8534.  You  know,  I  daresay,  that  several  municipalities 
have  taken  up  that  question  ? — So  I  understand,  and  have 
made  it  self-supporting. 

8535.  The  fear,  of  course,  is  that  as  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion you  would  bo  subject  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
opposition  from  the  so-called  genuine  milk  trade  ? — Of 
cour.sc  it  has  to  be  discovered  whether  that  is  so. 

8536.  As  a  matter  of  experience  I  know  of  at  least  one 
instance  where  a  voluntary  association  was  simi^ly  run 
off  the  ground  by  the  competition  of  the  ordinary  milk 
trade,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  very  costly  experiment. 
The  municipal  authorities  certainly  are  the  people  who 
■ought  to  undertake  the  supply  ? — Yes.  A  great  deal  of 
that  would  depend  on  the  scale  on  which  it  was  done. 


^  8537.  You  do  not  propose  to  attempt  anything  very    Dr.  Smith' 

extensive  ? — Not  at  first,  but  we  should  hope,  of  course,  to  

increase  it. 

8538.  {3Ir.  Legge.)  There  is  one  question  of  a  general 
nature.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  more  than  one 
Witness  that  a  valuable  step  would  be  the  appointment  of 
a  central  anthropometrical  bureau  which  should  periodi- 
cally take  certain  superficial  measurements  of  children 
and  young  persons,  and  adults  throughout  the  country, 
and  compare  the  results  at  different  periods,  and  in  differ- 
ent districts.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that,  speaking  as  a 
medical  man  ?  Do  j'ou  think  that  it  would  afford  good 
data  for  judging  of  the  comparative  deterioration  of  differ- 
ent districts  and  so  on  ? — You  mean  comparing  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  England  ? 

8539.  Yes,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  and  of 
parts  at  different  periods  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  would 
afford  some  ratio.  You  mean  supposing  children  were 
brought  up  differently  in  different  places  ? 

8540.  Supposing  it  came  out  that  in  Tyneside,  to  take 
one  particular  district,  the  physique  of  the  children  was 
extraordinarily  below  that  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
then  there  would  be  ground  for  some  special  inquiry  in 
Tyneside  ? — Yes.  One  would  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  climatic  conditions. 

8541.  But  still  there  would  be  grounds  for  makmg  a 
special  inquiry  in  that  district  as  to  why  the  children  or 
the  adults  are  so  much  poorer  in  physique  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  J.  Lewis,  called;  and  Examined. 


8542.  {Chairman.)  You  are  assistant  teacher  in  an 
■elementary  school  in  North  London  ? — Yes,  the  West 
Green  Board  School. 

8543.  You  have  given  special  attention  to  the  effect  of 
the  present  system  of  cookery  teaching  ? — In  my  own 
particular  area  and  its  application  in  that  area. 

8544.  Its  application  to  the  equipment  of  good  house- 
wives ? — Yes. 

8545.  You  hold  that  the  present  conditions  of  attend- 
ance are  unfavourable  to  instruction  in  cookery  ? — Yes. 

8546.  What  you  say  here  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
the  district  with  which  you  are  familiar  ? — Yes,  to  the 
district  with  which  I  am  familiar,  and  it  applies  in  other 
■cases  too,  but  I  do  not  mean  it  to  apply  in  every  case,  be- 
cause I  know  cases  where  things  are  very  much  better 
managed. 

8547.  We  are  dealing  with  general  conditions  now. 
Will  you  say  why  you  do  not  think  the  conditions  are 
favourable  ?  I  want  you  to  explain  why  the  conditions  of 
attendance  are  unfavourable  to  children  obtaining  proper 
instruction  in  cookery  ? — In  my  own  particular  area  it  is 
because  the  local  education  authority  does  not  provide 
sufficient  facilities  for  instruction. 

8548.  Do  you  think  that  is  typical  of  the  rest  or  not  ? 
The  evidence  of  one  particular  area  is  not  of  much  value  ? 
— I  have  good  reason  to  think  it  appHes  in  other  areas. 

8549.  What  are  the  conditions  which  you  think  are 
unfavourable  ? — They  do  not  offer  sufficient  facilities  for 
instruction  of  all  children  eligible  by  age. 

8550.  Will  you  explain  how  ? — The  cookery  centres  are 
not  sufficient,  the  teaching  staff  is  not  sufficient,  and 
children  needing  the  instruction  are  not  taught. 

8551.  They  do  not  give  instruction  in  the  schools  them- 
selves ? — Instruction  is  given  at  centres  and  by  teachers 
not  on  any  particular  shcol  staff,  and  the  head  teachers 
.jhemselves  do  not  take  much  interest  in  the  matter. 

8552.  Do  you  think  that  the  instmction  does  not  cover  a 
sufficiently  large  class  among  the  children  ? — No.  In  my 
own  district,  and  I  should  say  the  same  of  other  parts, 
Southampton  and  Bournemouth  for  instance,  where  it 
applies  only  to  selected  children. 

8553.  That  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  teachers  is  it 
not  ?  They  might  make  it  much  more  general  if  they 
chose  ?— They  are  unable  to  do  so  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

8554.  You  mean  that  the  regulations  of  the  Code 
Tender  it  difficult  ?— They  are  expected  to  reach  a  certain 
standard  in  their  ordinary  elementary  subjects,  and  as 
only  a  limited  number  of  children  can  be  accommodated 
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at  the  cookery  centres  only  those  who  are  well  up  in  tlieir  Mr.  Lewis. 
ordinary  work  are  sent.  —  .  ■ 

8555.  I  thought  individual  examination  was  a  thing 
of  the  past  ? — Yes,  but  the  individual  examination  still 
exists  in  the  school  under  the  head  teachers,  and  the 
requirements  are  such  that  they  must  give  first  attention 
to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction  at  school,  and 
cookery  and  other  domestic  subjects  come  in  quite  as 
secondary  matters. 

8556.  You  think  insufficient  importance  is  attached 
to  those  subjects  ? — I  think  teachers  look  upon  them  as 
side  issues — I  mean  the  head  teachers. 

8557.  Do  you  think  the  inspector  does  not  attach 
sufficient  importance  to  them  ? — I  suppose  he  has  to  take 
things  as  they  are. 

8558.  But  surely  it  is  part  of  his  business  to  aim  at 
bringing  up  every  school  to  what  should  be  the  best 
standard,  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  advantage  of 
children  under  instruction  in  it  ? — The  inspector  is  not 
responsible  for  the  organisation  of  a  school.  He  approves 
the  courses  of  instruction  laid  down,  but  as  far  as  I  know 
does  not  go  into  the  question  of  general  utility.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  in  a  case  like  this  ? — It  is  typical  of 
ten  or  fifteen  in  the  district.  A  school  hss  about  200 
children  eligible  for  cookery  lessons  by  age  and  standard, 
the  cookery  teacher  visits  the  school  and  finds  that  at 
first  no  children  can  attend  the  centre  ;  the  headmistress 
cannot  spare  them  from  their  ordinary  subjects.  After  a 
time  she  aends  eighteen  out  of  200  ehgible  children  to 
the  cookery  class,  and  those  eighteen  are  the  best  children 
in  that  particular  school. 

8559.  There  are  managers  to  those  schools  ? — Yes. 

8560.  Surely  they  might  take  the  matter  in  hand  ? — 
At  present,  possibly  because  of  the  piessure  of  other 
matters,  they  take  no  interest  in  it  whatever.  I  must 
say  that  they  are  to  some  extent  new  to  the  work,  because 
they  have  been  elected  under  the  recent  Education  Act. 

8561.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  may  produce  a 
healthier  condition  of  things  ? — I  think  under  the 
Act  the  new  members  will  take  more  interest  if  it  is 
pointed  out  to  them — if  it  is  brought  more  definitely 
under  their  notice.  At  present  cookery  teachers  tell  me 
that  the  authorities  take  no  notice  at  all  of  the 
instruction. 

8562.  Are  you  in  the  school  area  of  London  ? — No  ; 
a  suburban  area.  I  am  under  the  Tottenham  District 
Council. 

8563.  What  is  your  educational  authority  ? — The 
Education  Committee  of  the  Tottenham  District  Council, 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Lewii.      8564.  Do  you  think  they  are  likely  to  be  more  alive  to 

 /;  the  sanitary  value  of  educating  children  in  these  things 

~"  than  the  old  School  Board  were,  as  they  are  responsible 
for  the  health  of  the  district  ? — To  some  extent  I  think 
so,  but  I  think  that  there  is  still  the  question  of  the  rates. 
The  new  authority  has  certainly  shown  more  interest  in 
the  phjrsical  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  district,  as  they 
have  recently  appointed  a  Medical  Officer  for  Health.  If 
these  centres  can  be  worked  without  loss  then  I  think 
they  would  encourage  them. 

8565.  The  disposal  of  food  enters  into  that  ? — Yes. 
That  takes  an  important  place  in  it. 

8566.  But  if  the  food  were  of  such  a  quality  that  the 
occupants  of  cottage  homes  could  purchase  it,  would 
not  that  be  a  very  good  thing.  Would  not  that  facilitate 
the  arrangements  ? — But  how  are  you  going  to  get  to  the 
cottage  homes  ? 

8567.  The  schools  exist  in  the  centre  of  them.  If 
the  cottagers  wanted  it  they  could  get  good  soup  from 
the  school  or  vegetables  cooked  in  an  appetizing  way, 
and  they  would  take  all  that  the  school  had  to  provide, 
would  they  not  ?— It  is  possible,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  it  being  done. 

8568.  No  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  fact  home  to  the 
parents  and  the  food  as  rooked  is  often  not  of  the 
character  which  is  consumed  in  cottage  homes  ? — No. 
Then  I  found  that  even  in  the  districts  round  where  it  is 
perhaps  managed  a  little  better  there  is  a  general  opinion 
that  cookery  is  not  of  a  very  practical  nature. 

8569.  In  what  respects  ? — The  things  which  should  be 
taught  are  not  given  sufficient  attention,  and  other  things 

>*"■■•  -*■  which  are  not  really  necessary  are  taught. 

8570.  What  things  would  you  give  prominence  to  ? — 
Just  the  simpler  forms  of  diet.  I  mention  here  stews, 
bread  puddings,  fish,  and  things  like  these. 

8571.  You  have  not  mentioned  soups,  but  with  regard 
to  all  those  things,  if  they  were  prepared  in  sufficient 
quantities,  surely  the  parents  of  the  children  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  take  them  off  the  hands  of  the 
school  managers  for  the  purpose  of  consumption  at 
home  ? — Do  you  mean  the  food  to  be  consumed  on  the 
school  premises  ? 

8572.  No,  I  do  not,  but  it  might  be.  There  is  no 
reason  why  children  coming  to  school,  instead  of  spending 
their  ennies  in  the  way  you  describe  in  this  'precis, 
should  not  place  the  money  ii>  the  hands  of  the  school 
authorities  and  receive  a  decent  meal  which  has  been 
cooked  by  the  scholars  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  point.  1 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  if  means  could  be  devised 
by  which  the  cookery  teachers  in  the  centres  could  obtain 
infoimation  early  in  the  morning  as  to  what  meals  are 
required  by  the  children  who  are  attending  the  school. 

8573.  Their  pennies  might  be  pooled? — The  teachers 
would  know  what  funds  were  at  their  disposal  and  could 
make  use  of  it.    Then  there  would  be  no  loss. 

8574.  Could  not  the  parents  be  induced  to  give  that 
information  with  a  little  organisation  ? — At  present  (here 
seems  to  be  no  sympathy  between  parents  and  he  ad 
teachers,  and  head  teachers  and  cookery  teachers. 

8575.  The  cookery  teacher  is  employed  at  a  centre, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  a  person  apart,  in  whose  work  the 
head  teacher  takes  no  interest  ? — Yes. 

8576.  That  is  the  vice  of  the  system  ? — Yes. 

8577.  You  would  advocate,  in  preference  to  centres  of 
cookery,  that  every  school  of  sufficient  size  at  any  rate, 
should  teach  within  its  own  limits  such  of  its  scholars 
as  were  qualified  to  get  instruction  in  cookery  ?— Yes. 

8578.  If  that  were  done  that  might  be  worked  into  a 
system  of  providing  such  of  the  children  as  came  from 
any  distau'^e  or  preferred  to  be  fed  in  the  school  instead 
of  going  home,  with  dinners  there  ? — Exactly. 

8579.  {Dr.  Tathum).  At  what  age  do  you  begin  your 
cooking  instruction  ?— It  varies  in  different  districts.  We 
begin  at  Tottenham  at  about  eleven,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
the  age  which  fixes  it,  but  the  standard;  no  child  is 
allowed  to  go  to  a  cookery  class  until  she  has  passed  what 
wc  call  the  fourth  standard. 

8580.  {3Ir.  LindseU.)  Where  do  you  get  that  from  ? 
— That  is  what  holds  good  in  Tottenham.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  laid  down  by  the  Code. 


8581.  It  is  what  they  arbitrarily  lay  down  ? — Yes.  The- 
head  mistresses  tell  me  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  send", 
a  child  into  the  cookery  room  until  she  has  passed  the- 
fourth  standard. 

8582.  Whatever  their  age  may  be  ?— Whatever  their- 
age  may  be. 

8583.  That  is.  of  course,  an  arbitrary  rule  of  the  place.. 
The  only  restriction  in  the  Code  is  that  attendances  m&Scr 
by  girls  under  eleven  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  recognised  ? — 
One  teacher  pointed  out  to  me  the  advantage,  in  her 
opinion,  of  making  it  according  to  the  age,  and  not  to  the- 
standard. 

8584.  That  is  what  we  have  made  it.  The  authority  is 
acting  contrary  to  the  intention  at  any  rate  of  the  Code,, 
if  they  make  the  standard  the  condition ;  it  is  expressly 
abolished.  It  is  an  age  condition  only  ? — I  do  not  know- 
that. 

8585.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Do  you  arrange  for  the  cooking  of 
dinners  of  one  kind  only  during  one  day,  or  of  various  kinds? 
— In  the  district  to  which  I  am  referring  at  present,  the  only 
dinners  that  are  taught,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  are 
teachers'  dinners.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  teachers- 
who  live  out  of  the  district,  and  they  find  they  can  get 
dinners  provided  at  the  centre,  and  they  arrange  tO' 
have  them. 

8586.  You  do  not  arrange  for  any  variety  ? — That 
depends  entirely  upon  the  cookery  instructresses.  There 
are  only  two  in  my  district,  whereas  there  are  2,00ft 
children  eligible  for  instruction. 

8587.  {Chairman.)  In  the  whole  of  Tottenham  ? — I  take- 
it  in  this  way.  There  are  ten  large  schools,  and  in  one 
school  I  estimate  there  are,  even  under  present  conditions,. 
200  children  eligible  for  instruction,  and  of  these,  only- 
between  18  and  30  attend  a  course.  The  reason  for  it  is 
that  the  head  teachers  prefer  to  keep  the  children  at 
their  school  work,  but  the  cookery  teachers  themselves 
say  that  if  the  matter  were  better  organised  they  could 
themselves  take  as  many  as  500  children  per  year  through 
the  course  of  instruction,  instead  of  less  than  half  that 
number  as  they  do  now. 

8588.  In  the  schools  themselves  ? — Yes. 

8589.  {Mr.  LindseU.)  How  many  centres  are  there  in 
Tottenham  ?— I  think  about  eight  altogether.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  at  present  several  of  them  are  not 
used  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  accommodation 
there  is  rather  bad,  and  the  cookery  centres  are  used  for 
class  rooms. 

8590.  Cookery  itself  is  not  taught  ? — Cookery  has  tO' 
give  way  to  oidinary  school  instruction. 

8591.  Are  these  centres  those  of  the  old  School  Board  ? 
— Yes.  They  had  a  good  intention,  but  they  never 
carried  it  out.  I  spoke  to  one  head  mistress  on  Saturday 
last  with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  her  children  at 
cookery  class  ;  she  told  me  they  ought  to  attend  a 
cookery  centre  at  about  a  mile  from  the  schocil.  She  said, 
that  that  is  where  she  is  supposed  to  seiid  them,  but  she 
is  not  going  to  send  them  there  because  she  does  not 
believe  in  them  wasting  their  time  in  walking  through- 
the  streets. 

8592.  Have  any  of  the  schools  got  a  provision  for 
cookery  attached  to  a  particular  school  ? — In  most  cases, 
they  have. 

8593.  It  is  attached  to  the  school  ?— Yes,  on  the  school 
premises  ;  but  it  is  used  more  as  a  class-room. 

8594.  There  is  the  means  of  doing  so  if  they  choose  ?— 
Yes. 

8595.  There  is  not  a  cookery  class  going  on  there  at 
all  ? — No.  As  an  instance  of  that,  at  the  school  at  which 
I  am  engaged  at  present,  we  have  a  cookery  class-room 
fitted  up  properly,  but  owing  to  the  school  being  rather 
overcrowded  the  room  is  used  as  a  class-room,  and  the 
children  who  attend  cookery  at  all  go  to  another  centre- 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

8596.  You  think  there  is  more  probability  of  the  new 
school  authority  improving  that  matter  ? — I  have  comfr 
to  the  conclusion,  since  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  con- 
ditions and  the  circumstances. 

8597.  Are  there  more  centres  in  the  voluntary 
schools  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of.  The  volun- 
tary schools  seem  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  altogether.- 
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8598.  Ton  "knoTV  the  new  authority  could  provide  a 
-centre  which  could  be  attended  by  both  schools  ? — Yes; 
I  understand  that. 

8599.  Is  it  yomr  opinion  that  the  children  are  not  sent 
young  eaoug^  or  are  sent  too  young  to  the  centres  ? — 
lit  was  n<st  that.  I  thought  that  facilities  were  not  given 
tto  tfcose  children  that  leave  early  and  those  who  are  not 
-weil  up  in  their  ordinary  subjects.  So  many  children  are 
.-anxioTis  to  get  away  from  school  at  a  very  early  age. 

S^OO.  At  12  ? — Some  of  them  do  not  reach  the  fourth 
■standard,  and  consequently,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments there,  they  do  not  get  the  instruction. 

8601.  Suppose  they  were  allowed  to  come  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  and  went  away  at  twelve,  it  would  not  be  much 
practical  use  to  them,  unless  they  went  on  with  their 
instruction. — That  is  a  point  I  inquired  into.  We  found 
"the  first  course  of  instruction  is  the  most  piactical,  as  a 
rule,  but,  again,  it  depends  upon  the  cookery  instructress. 
"VVe  have  no  course  laid  down  at  all  ;  the  teachers  are  able 
to  do  what  they  like.  If  the  teachers  are  interested  in 
the  work  they  take  it  up  in  a  proper  manner,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  if  they  wished  to  let  the  thing  go  they 
could. 

8602.  Are  there  any  opportunities  in  Tottenham  for 
continuuig  this  class  of  cookery  after  leaving  ? — No. 

8603.  No  technical  schools,  or  evening  schools  ? — There 
.^re  evening  continuation  schools. 

8604.  But  there  are  no  cookery  lessons  given  at  them  ? 
— There  is  no  cookery  at  all.  In  one  or  two  cases  they 
^ittempt  needlework  in  the  evening  schools.  That  is 
useful,  but  that  needlework  class  is  not  attt-nded  by  those 
who  ought  to  benefit  by  the  instruction. 

8605.  You  mean  they  are  a  better  class,  who  do  it 
anore  from  amusement  ? — We  find  married  women  and 
young  women  who  really,  I  should  think,  could  afford  to 
pay  for  the  instruction.  The  instruction  pi'ovided  is  free. 
In  our  neighbourhood,  I  ought  to  point  out,  there  is 
^  large  factory,  and  girls  of  the  poorest  class  leave  school 
as  early  as  possible  to  go  to  the  factory,  and  these  girls 
finish  work  about  six  or  seven  in  the  evening.  These  are 
the  girls  I  should  like  to  see  go  to  the  evening  class  to 
learn  dressmaking,  cooker}^  and  so  on ;  but  we  do  not 
get  them. 

8606.  You  do  not  think  those  factory  girls  come  to  the 
■evening  classes  ?^ — No.  You  find  them  about  the  streets 
in  the  evening  in  dozens. 

8607.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  coming  if  they 
<>hoose  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

8608.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  too  severe  a  strain 
■upon  them  after  their  day's  factory  work  to  go  to  an  even- 
ing school  '! — It  would  be  almost  a  rest,  seeing  that  most 
of  their  work  is  fairly  active.  At  the  same  time,  they 
«eem  lively  enough  in  the  streets,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  be  capable  of  taking  up  workin  the  evening 
schools. 

8609.  With  regard  to  the  food  which  is  cooked,  it  is 
bought  and  used  by  the  teachers  who  come  from  a  dis- 
tance ? — Yes,  in  the  centres  that  I  refer  to 

8610.  Do  you  think,  practically  speaking,  that  it  would 
be  possible — supposing  a  large  number  of  children  were 
provided  with  meals  at  school  at  a  small  payment — do 
you  think  the  cookery  centre  could  turn  out  a  supply 
of  food  ? — Decidedly,  but  not  with  the  present  staff.  You 
would  have  to  increase  the  staff. 

8611.  It  would  be  very  limited  instruction  to  the 
learners,  would  it  not  ?  They  would  only  learn  one  or 
two  simple  things  which  were  perpetually  suppUed.  What 
you  would  give  the  children  would  be,  I  suppose,  soup 
;and  mutton  broth  ? — Yes,  and  other  cheap  dishes. 

8612.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  suflBeient  field  ? — 
3  have  seen  them  turn  out  a  good  variety  in  the  course 
of  a  week. 

8613.  But  would  that  do  for  the  feeding  of  the  children? 
Are  they  taught  to  turn  out  things  which  would  be  of 
service  for  the  feeding  of  the  children  of  the  school  ? — 
I  think  if  they  had  the  means  of  getting  the  material 
for  cooking  they  could  make  it  practical,  useful,  and 
varied  ;  but  at  present  they  have  to  rely  upon  what  is 
required,  or  else  buy  very  small  quantities. 


8614.  Then  the  cookery  centre  would  have  to  be  at  Lewis. 

the  school  itself  in  all  cases  ? — I  have  thought  of  that,  

and  I  think  that  if  a  cookery  centre  was  arranged  so  as  to 

meet  the  requirements  of  two  schools  that  were  near  to 
each  other  that  would  do. 

8615.  You  would  get  the  food  for  the  children  ? — 
Yes.  That  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  nearness  of  the 
two  schools.  Where  there  are  large  schools  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  cookery  centre  at  every  school,  and 
teachers  maintained  for  that  purpose. 

8616.  That  is  to  say,  a  really  large  school  of  500  chil- 
dren ? — Yes— girls  only. 

8617.  {Chairman.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make 
the  instructor  itinerant  rather  than  the  children  ? — I 
thought  it  was  a  question  of  food — where  the  children 
could  get  their  dinners  ? 

8618.  (3Ir.  Lindsell.)  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  one 
centre  for  two  schools  would  enable  food  to  be  got  by  the 
children  at  each  school  ? — Pro\'ided  the  schools  were 
not  too  far  apart.  I  think,  too,  in  order  that  this  waste  of 
money  should  not  go  on,  there  ought  to  be  some  means 
of  checking  how  the  money  is  spent.  Perhaj)s  the  teacher 
could  give  the  children  a  kind  of  receipt. 

8619.  If  you  did  allow  the  children  to  purchase  their 
meals,  it  could  be  done  by  some  series  of  checks  ? — Yes, 
you  would  want  some  check  upon  them. 

8620.  And  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  they  may  be 
given  free — that  might  be  done  by  benevolent  effort  ? — 
Yes. 

8621.  And  in  the  other  cases  the  children  could  pay 
a  penny  ? — Yes. 

8622.  Have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  system  of  cookery  mstruction  under  the 
code  '?  Is  there  any  other  point  which  strikes  you  as 
wanting  improvement  ?  You  have  seen  the  teaching 
given  ? — Yes.  I  have  seen  it  given  in  Bournemouth  when 
it  was  in  its  first  stages,  and  when  the  cookery  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  fancy  confectionery.  What  is  done 
there  now  I  cannot  say,  because  I  have  not  been  there 
for  some  years. 

8623.  Do  you  think  the  children  sufficiently  learn  that 
kind  of  cookery  which  will  be  useful  to  them  afterwards 
as  wives  and  mothers  ? — That  depends  entirely,  it  seems 
to  me,  ui^on  the  instructress.  If  the  instructress  likes  to 
make  it  so,  then  it  is  so  to  a  gi'cat  extent,  but  my  ex- 
perience is  that  it  is  not  done  in  every  case. 

8624.  It  could  ■  be  done  ? — It  could  be  done ;  it 
depends  upon  what  is  to  b"  done  with  the  food  when  it  is 
cooked.  If  they  have  no  facilities  for  getting  rid  of  use- 
ful dishes,  the  teachers  must  cook  or  prepare  something 
they  can  get  rid  of.  Pastries  and  things  of  that  sort 
they  could  get  rid  of — the  children  would  buy  them  with 
odd  pence  when  they  would  not  buy  a  proper  meal. 

862f .  {Colonel  Onslow.)  It  is  really  a  matter  of  organi- 
sation in  the  first  place,  and  obtaining  suitable  t(achers 
who  will  get  suitable  things  ?— That  is  so. 

8626.  And  then  you  could  get  a  meal  for  the  children 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide  food  for  them  at 
home  ? — Yes. 

8627.  If  you  have  the  children  whose  parents  were  un- 
able to  provide  for  them  at  home,  getting  their  dinners  at 
the  schools,  then  the  cookery  teachers  would  simply  cook 
dishes  like  soup,  suet  puddings,  stews,  and  simple  things 
like  that  which  the  children  would  eat,  enjoy  and  benefit 
by  ? — Just  so. 

8628.  If  you  cannot  have  these  cookery  centres  at 
every  school — perhaps  that  is  impossible — there  might  be 
a  means  of  conveying  those  cooked  dinners  from  the 
centre  to  the  schools  by  means  of  carts,  or  something  ? 
We  had  evidence  before  us  that  it  is  done  in  a  district 
of  London — it  is  sent  round  to  the  dift'ercnt  schools  ? — ■ 
Yes.  I  did  not  think  of  anything  quite  as  remote  as 
where  you  would  require  a  cart. 

8629.  Or  even  perhaps  the  children  who  are  in  want  of 
their  meals  could  be  sent  to  the  cookery  centre  to  get 
it  ?— That  is  what  I  thought. 

8630.  A  very  large  number  of  children  could  be  em- 
ployed either  in  actually  doing  the  work  or  looking  on, 
could  they  not,  every  day  ? — Y*s. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Lewis.      8631.  At  present,  owing  to  the  difiBculty  of  getting  rid 
— ii   of  the  food,  you  are  confined  to  dishes  which  are  not  suit- 

able to  the  starving  children  ? — That  is  so.  I  mentioned 
also  in  my  prtcis  the  way  they  go  about  obtaining  the 
materials  for  cooking. 

8632.  You  say  you  think  the  children  ought  to  be  in- 
structed how  to  buy  ? — Yes. 

8633.  One  difficulty  you  have  is  that  the  staff  would 
have  to  be  increased,  but  I  presume  once  this  was  in 
working  order  some  of  the  older  children  could  be  made 
part  of  the  staff  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  pupil 
teachers.  You  might  entrust  them  with  minor  details 
and  superintending  the  others  ? — Yes.  I  daresay  they 
could  be  appointed  monitors,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

8634.  And  also  in  buying  things.  I  think  you  stated 
that  they  should  be  instructed  to  go  out  and  buy  a  few 
ingredients  for  a  meal  ? — Yes.  I  find  at  present  that  it 
all  depends  upon  the  cookery  instructress  herself.  She 
tells  the  tradesmen  to  call  within  a  certain  time,  and  if 
she  requires  anything  she  gets  it. 

8635.  It  would  be  better  if  the  children  could  be  sent 
out  to  buy  what  was  required  ? — Yes ;  under  supervision, 
I  think.  It  would  hardly  be  wise  to  send  them  out 
without. 

8636.  Send  them  to  buy  what  was  required — that  would 
teach  them  the  value  and  the  proper  things  to  get  ? — 
Yes,  and  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  money  at 
their  disposal.  An  attempt  is  made  in  one  district  I 
know  of  where  they  send  children  out  to  buy  the  food, 
but  in  that  particular  district  it  seems  to  be  done  only 
just  in  one  school;  that  school  is  lather  a  high  grade 
affair,  and  so  it  does  not  touch  the  class  of  children 
whcra  instiuction  is  most  needed. 

8637.  Is  the  cookery  instructor  a  woman  ? — Yes. 

8638.  Specially  appointed  for  the  work  ? — Yes,  and 
specially  trained  for  it. 

8639.  And  she  is  under  whom  ? — She  is  appointed  by 
the  Education  Committee. 

8640.  She  is  not  under  the  head  of  one  particular 
school  ? — No  ;  that  is  the  difficulty,  and  for  that  reason 
the  head  mistresses  do  not  take  the  interest  in  it  which 
they  would  otherwise  do. 

8641.  To  what  age  do  these  children  go  on  with  the 
cookery  classes — until  they  leave  school  ? — It  all  depends 
on  the  centres.  Some  children  would  not  get  to  the 
centres  at  all.  I  have  come  across  cases  where  children 
have  left  school  at  fourteen  and  have  not  attended  a  centre 
at  all. 

8642.  With  regard  to  those  who  do  attend,  do  they 
generally  attend  until  they  leave  school  ? — Do  you  mean 
do  they  go  through  more  than  one  course  ? 

8G43.  Yes  ? — I  have  known  them  go  through  two  or  three 
and  sometimes  four  classes  of  instruction.  At  one  school 
I  know,  eighteen  children  went  through  a  course  of 
instruction — what  we  call  Cburse  I.  The  cookery  teachers 
sent  to  the  school  and  asked  for  a  second  batch  of  children 
to  be  sent.  I  want  you  to  notice  that  only  eighteen 
could  be  taken  from  this  particular  school.  The  head 
mistress  said  :  "  I  cannot  spare  any  more  at  present,  so 
you  had  better  have  the  same  lot  for  another  course  ; 
so  the  teacher  took  them  through  a  second  course  within 
the  period  immediately  following. 

8644.  That  is  due  to  the  local  regulations  that  only 
children  of  a  certain  standard  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  cookery  classes  ? — Yes ;  and  to  the  fact  that  the  dull 
children  cannot  be  spared  from  their  school  work. 

8645.  (Colonel  Fox.)  What  is  the  population  of  Totten- 
ham ? — I  have  not  got  it  exactly,  but  I  should  say  about 
90,000. 

8646.  And  Hornsey  ?  —That,  I  think,  is  sHghtly 
less. 

8647.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  result  of  the  town 
which  was  built  near  Tottenham,  which  was  commenced 
— the  suburb  they  were  to  build  for  the  working  classes  of 
London  ? — They  are  at  present  building  model  dwellings. 


8648.  Is  Tottenham  a  typical  poor  district  ? — It  iff 
comparatively  a  poor  district  ;  much  more  so  than 
Hornsey,  the  neighbouring  district. 

8649.  Have  you  heard  of  a  housekeeping  centre  in. 
Hornsey  where  girls  are  trained  in  domestic  duties  ? — 
There  is  one  which  has  been  recently  opened  ? 

8650.  Where  girls  are  trained  ? — Yes,  in  housekeeping  ; 
but  that  is  in  connection  with  a  high  grade  school, 
not  with  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

8651.  It  is  not  in  connection  with  elementary  schools 
at  all  ? — I  believe  some  of  the  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  attend  this  housekeeping  centre. 

8652.  Are  there  any  practical  women  teachers  who  can 
teach  cookery  now  ? — Yes,  there  are  women  who  are 
appointed  for  this  cookery  class  and  housekeeping  class  ;. 
they  are  specially  qualified  for  that  purpose. 

8653.  Do  you  find  at  Tottenham  that  there  are  any 
facilities  for  the  physical  training  for  young  men  and 
women  ? — There  are  no  facilities  whatever.  Tottenham 
suffers  more  in  that  way  than  any  other  district  I  know. 
The  Government  does  not  encourage  the  instruction  of 
physical  training  in  the  evening  classes,  and  the  evening 
classes  are  the  only  means  of  working  up  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  district.  Then,  of  course,  subjects  which 
pay,  such  as  book-keeping,  shorthand,  and  so  on,  must  be 
taken. 

8654.  Surely  there  is  a  great  number  of  halls  there 
which  may  be  used  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  almost 
every  school  has  a  hall.  I  might  say  all  the  schools  except 
one,  where  evening  classes  are  conducted,  have  a  large 
hall. 

8655.  Could  not  those  at  times  be  used  for  physical 
training  for  the  young  men  and  women  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
they  could  very  well  be  used,  and  it  is  the  very  thing  which 
is  required,  provided  they  could  be  fitted  up  with  the 
simple  apparatus  necessary. 

8656.  Why  are  they  not  used  now  ? — Because  there  i» 
no  grant  for  the  subject.  The  Government  pay  a  grant 
for  certain  subjects,  but  not  for  physical  training. 

8657.  There  was  at  one  time  ?— So  I  understand. 

8658.  And  now  it  no  longer  exists  ? — It  no  longer  exists. 

8659.  Supposing  you  got  up  some  kind  of  organisation, 
could  you  not  encourage  classes  to  attend  there  ? — I 
think  I  could.  I  think  if  some  grant  was  made  for 
physical  instruction  as  is  made  for  the  other  subjects 
taught  in  the  evening  schools  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

8660.  The  only  expense  attached  to  that  would  be  for 
the  gas,  would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  and,  of  course,  to  pay  the 
instructors. 

8661.  You  said  the  boys  and  girls  attend  evening 
schools  ? — Yes. 

8662.  What  do  they  attend  there  for  ?  What  is  their 
object  in  attending  them  ?— The  nominal  object  is  to 
acquire  the  various  subjects  which  are  taught,  shorthand 
and  book-keeping,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but  I  think 
the  chief  object  is  social  intercourse.  I  think  they  would 
attend  whatever  the  subject  if  they  had  means  of  communi- 
cating with  one  another  a  little.  As  an  illustration  of  that  I 
may  say  that  teachers  will  sometimes  allow  a  class  to  take 
up  musical  drill,  or  physical  exercises  for  half  an  hour 
before  the  ordinary  classes  Start,  and  then  the  attendance  is 
ever  so  much  better.  They  come  for  that,  and  not  for  the 
other  subjects.  I  know  of  one  or  two  centres  where  they 
allow  the  pupils  to  dance  for  half  an  hour  after  the  instruc- 
tion is  over,  and  this  materially  improves  the  attendance. 

8663.  .\t  all  events,  it  has  the  effect  of  drawing  them 
away  from  loafing  about  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

8664.  Have  you  any  Boys'  Brigades  in  Tottenham  ? — 
There  are  several  Boys'  Brigades,  but  they  do  not  take 
all  the  youths. 

8665.  They  might  at  times  use  the  halls,  might  they 
not  ? — They  do  in  some  cases. 

8666.  They  have  already  commenced  to  use  them  ? — 
In  very  few  cases.  They  generally  use  the  parish  room  or 
something  like  that,  on  a  smaller  scale. 
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8667.  [Chairman.)  You  are  connected  with  a  very  large 
hospital  in  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

8668.  And  havB  special  knowledge  on  this  subject  ? — 
Yes. 

8669.  Will  you  please  state  what  you  beUeve  to  be  the 
principal  causes  of  the  weakness  of  children  at  the  present 
day.  You  think  that  heredity  figures  largely  ?— Yes, 
I  do  certainly.  I  believe  the  three  chief  causes  to  be 
(1)  Heredity,  (2)  Unintelligent  Mothering,  (3)  Effects  of 
improper  feeding. 

8670.  Food  comes  rather  under  the  heading  of  the  want 
of  intelUgent  mothering  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  so  important 
that  I  wai>t  to  emphasize  it  by  giving  it  a  separate 
heading. 

8671.  Will  you  state  what  you  have,  to  say  under  the 
heading  "  heredity  "  ? — There  are  a  large  number  of 
infants  born  who  are  weakly  from  the  very  first ;  their 
start  is  a  bad  one ;  they  are  perhaps  late  members  of  a 
large  family  in  which  the  mother  is  exhausted  with  child- 
tearbg,  as  well  as  from  the  effects  of  hard  work  and 
poverty.  Before  the  child's  birth  development  has  been 
proceeding  badly  on  account  of  the  illhealth  of  the 
mother,  and  the  infant  comes  into  the  world  really  handi- 
capped  from  the  very  first. 

8672.  If  the  mother  and  the  father  are  in  receipt  of 
good  wages  there  ought  to  be  no  marked  poverty  ? — No, 
it  is  so  often  secondary  poverty. 

8673.  Neglect  and  waste  and  improvidence  ? — -Yes  ; 
wages  badly  spent.  Of  course  the  question  of  alcohol 
comes  in ;  the  money  is  not  spent  on  the  family  as  it  might 
be.  Under  poverty  one  includes  secondary  poverty  as 
well  as  the  question  of  poor  wages.  An  infant  with  a 
weakly  constitution  from  the  first  has  a  poor  chance  of 
withstanding  a  bad  environment  and  bad  feeding. 

8674.  We  have  had  it  stated  here  that  however  feeble 
or  debiUtated  or  depressed  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
parent,  by  the  operation  of  some  law  of  Nature  an  excep- 
tional effort  appears  to  be  made  to  bring  the  child  into  the 
world  under  as  favourable  conditions  as  possible,  to  give 
it  as  it  were  a  fresh  start,  and  in  the  process  the  debilitated 
mother  suffersmore  than  the  mother  who  is  in  good 
health  ? — That  is.  no  doubt,  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
if  there  is  such  a  law,  the  law  operates  only  partially.  The 
mother  may  suffer  too,  and  nature  may  make  an  effort  to 
bring  the  child  into  the  world  strong,  but  fails  to  do  so. 

8675.  Then  Dr.  Cunningham,  whose  name  you  probably 
know,  said  positively  that  there  is  what  he  called  a  mean 
racial  type,  to  which  every  successive  generation  made  a 
great  effort  to  conform,  and  he  thought  in  most  cases 
it  did  so  unless  the  depressing  causes  were  alcohol 
or  syphilis  ? — I  do  not  doubt  the  transmission  of  the 
racial  type  or  the  depressing  effects  of  alcohol  and  syphilis  ; 
but  I  feel  certain  that  the  depressing  effects  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  generally  on  the  parents  is  transmitted  to 
their  off-spring. 

8676.  He  admitted  the  effects  of  alcoholism  and  of 
syphilis  did  depress  the  issue  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they 
do. 

8677.  And  acted  as  a  countervailing  influence  to  this 
effort  of  nature  back  towards  the  racial  type  t — I  should 
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only  put  alcohol  and  syphilis  in  a  comparatively  minor  Dr.  Ashby, 
place.  I  do  not  doubt  that  syphihtic  children  come  into 
the  world  very  weak,  and  I  have  seen  a  case  where  a 
mother  was  continually  drunk  during  pregnancy  the  child 
was  badly  nourished  and  grew  up  with  a  defective  brain. 
But  I  think  also  the  effects  of  poverty  and  hard  work 
and  weakness  of  the  mother  while  the  child  is  being 
formed  ia  the  womb  do  undoubtedly  have  the  effect 
of  producing  weakly  children  who  either  grow  up  weakJy 
or  die. 

8678.  Do  you  think  some  restriction  should  be  made 
upon  the  labour  of  mothers  during  that  period  ? — Most 
certainly.  When  you  say  to  what  extent  legally,  I  do 
not  know,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  effect  is  bad. 

8679.  There  is  no  restriction  placed  iipon  the  labour 
of  mothers  before  delivery,  but  there  is  for  about  a  month 
afterwards  ? — Yes. 

8680.  Would  you  extend  that  restriction  ? — I  would 
most  certainly,  because  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  important. 

8681.  How  far  back  would  you  put  it,  how  long  before 
the  estimated  date  ? — At  least  two  months  and  as  much 
more  as  you  could  get. 

8682.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  accompanied 
by  any  material  hardship  to  the  family  ? — I  should  not 
think  so. 

8683.  Would  it  not  give  rise  to  doubt  ? — I  quite  under- 
stand the  difficulties  of  making  such  a  law,  but  I  do  not 
doubt  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

8684.  Could  it  be  done  ;  would  not  the  manufacturer 
say  that  he  had  made  such  reasonable  inquiry  as  was 
possible,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  when  the 
two  months  begin  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be 
practical  difficulties,  but  I  do  not  doubt  it  would  be 
beneficial  if  it  can  be  done. 

8685.  Would  you  extend  the  period  beyond  the  present 
month  ? — 1  should  be  inclined  to  most  certainly. 


You  would  not  prohibit  the  work  in  factories 
of  married  women  with  young  children  ? — [  should  cer- 
tainly do  it  if  I  could,  because  it  is  a  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  infantile  neglect.  Put  it  under  the  question  of 
food  ;  the  woman  goes  to  work  and  nourishes  the  infant 
at  the  breast  during  the  night,  and  it  is  fed  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  during  the  day. 

8687.  Some  people  say  that  the  mother  who  goes  to 
work  is  very  often  more  regular  and  methodical  in  her 
ways  during  the  time  she  does  spend  at  home  than  the 
mother  who  is  in  the  house  all  day  and  gossips  with  her 
neighbours  ? — It  may  be  she  is  a  more  careful  woman. 


Habits  of  work  give  her  a  trained  sense  of  the 
value  of  method  ? — I  should  not  have  thought  so.  I 
should  have  thought  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done  at  home. 

8689.  There  is  no  method  about  it  ?— No  ;  but  I  think 
going  to  work  leads  to  neglect  at  home. 

8690.  Would  it  affect  the  supply  of  labour  very  materially 
if  any  restriction  on  married  women  was  made  ? — I  was 
present  at  a  debate  in  Ancoats  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  a  large 
number  of  those  present  were  Socialists,  and  the  men  were 
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'  Dr.  Ashby.    exceedingly  strong  against  the  women  going  to  work.  An 

 opinion  was  expressed  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law 

that  no  married  woman  should  go  to  work  but  should 
stoj)  at  home.    There  were  plenty  of  men  out  of  work. 

8691.  From  that  point  of  view  because  they  think  they 
take  the  food  out  of  the  men's  mouths  ? — That  was  partly 
it,  but  they  are  very  intelligent  people,  and  they  were  very 
strong  upon  the  women  stopping  at  home,  to  mind 
the  baby  and  the  -children,  and  not  to  go  to  work.  It 
was  the  husband's  busmess  to  wage  earn. 

8692.  Surely  those  men  can  enforce  their  views  in  their 
own  families  ? — I  believe  they  do.  As  a  rule  they  are 
an  intelligent  hard  working  class. 

8693.  Or  has  the  husband  of  that  class  as  little  influence 
on  his  wife  as  the  husbands  of  most  classes  ? — That  is  the 
opinion  of  that  class,  and  I  mink  they  carry  it  out.  It 
is  among  the  more  reckless  class  that  the  mother  works. 
With  regard  to  women  going  to  work,  a  girl  goes  to  work 
-and  then  she  knows  nothing  about  household  work,  and 
then  she  marries  a  man  who  is  working,  and  the  wages  of 
the  two  amount  to  something  pretty  fairly  high — 30s.  or 
35s.  a  week.  Then  they  can  get  married  early,  and  then 
the  woman  is  laid  up  and  goes  to  work  too  soon  again,  or 
the  husband  gets  out  of  work  and  they  are  nowhere. 

8694.  Do  you  think  something  might  be  done  in  order 
to  inculcate  some  knowledge  of  the  tending  of  children 
and  so  on,  in  the  young  ;  in  the  case  of  girls  who  go  to  a 
factory  they  might  be  called  upon  to  attend  continuation 
classes  twice  a  week  ? — Yes. 

8695.  Would  that  be  putting  too  great  a  strain  upon 
them  ? — No.  I  think  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  good 
thing. 

8606.  They  spend  their  evenings  mostly  in  the  street  ? 
—Yes. 

8697.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  from  every  point 
of  view  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  most  certainly.  A  good  deal 
is  being  done  in  Manchester  by  the  Education  Committee.- 

8698.  But  the  girl  passes  away  from  that  influence 
so  early  in  life  that  she  loses  all  touch  ? — I  quite 
understand  that. 

8699.  Efforts  are  made  in  that  direction,  but  a  great 
many  are  wasted  ? — I  quite  agree  it  is  not  wise  to  specialise 
too  soon.  The  nurse  does  some  good  at  anyrate  in  going 
round  and  lecturing  to  these  girls. 

8700.  Can  you  mention  what  you  hold  to  be  the  par- 
ticular respects  in  which  mothering  of  the  children  is 
deficienct  ? — Want  of  cleanliness,  badly  fitting  and  insuffi- 
cient clothing,  bad  ventilation  in  the  home,  exposure  to 
cold  in  the  streets  often  late  at  night. 

8701.  They  do  not  give  them  enough  sleep  ? — No  ;  and 
they  lie  in  wet  and  foul  napkins  all  day  and  get  sore  in 
consequenco.  The  infant  is  fed  whenever  it  cries,  often  with 
stale  and  improper  food. 

8702.  What  is  done  with  the  children  while  the  mother 
is  at  work  :  are  they  sent  to  a  creche  or  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  neighbour  ? — A  woman  is  paid  to  look  after 
them. 

8703.  I  suppose  she  generally  neglects  them  ? — I  will 
not  say  that,  but  she  is  usually  the  most  ignorant  indivi- 

•  dual  you  can  find  anywhere,  and  makes  her 
living  hj  looking  after  children.  Perhaps  she  is  given  a 
-certain  sum  weekly,  and  naturally  she  wants  to  make  as 
.much  out  of  it  as  she  can,  and  sopped  bread  is  the  cheapest 
iihing  to  be  given  and  always  handy. 

8704.  Would  you  advocate  by  charitable  or  municipal 
organisation  some  system  of  trained  nurses  or  creches  to 
which  they  could  be  sent  ? — I  think  the  greatest  work 
would  be  done  by  educating  the  mothers. 

8705.  If  the  mother  has  to  go  to  work  ?— Then  no  doubt 
properly  managed  creches  are  a  considerable  advantage. 

8706.  Could  they  be  made  self-supporting  do  you  think  ? 
- — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  money  out  of  the  parents  but 
they  ought  to  be  self-supporting  and  people  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay. 

8707.  The  money  paid  to  these  women  to  look  after 
the  children  ought  to  be  enough  to  run  a  creche  on  eco- 
nomical lines  ? — It  ought  to  be. 


8708.  You  do  not  bring  any  charge  against  Manchester 
mothers  that  they  decline  to  suckle  their  children  ? — No — 
I  believe  it  is  the  universal  experience,  it  is  certainly 
mine — they  make  a  start  on  it  as  a  rule  provided  they 
are  not  going  to  work,  and  then  if  they  are  going  to  work 
they  will  do  it  a  little,  but  they  soon  stop. 

8709.  Do  they  marry  young  in  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

S710.  Not  so  young  as  they  did  ?— That  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  temptation  to  marry  early  is  great  when  both 
are  wage  earners. 

8711.  Is  the  milk  supphed  good  ?— Great  efforts  are 
made  to  improve  it,  but  it  is  not  at  all  what  it  should  be. 

8712.  Is  it  deficient  in  quantity,  or  is  it  difficult  for 
mothers  to  get  hold  of  it,  or  is  it  bad  when  obtained  ? — A 
large  amount  of  it  comes  from  a  distance,  and  the  evening's 
milking  comes  during  the  night  and  is  sold  next  morning 
in  Manchester,  and  there  is  very  careless  handling,  in 
the  farms  and  in  transit  and  then  there  is  careless 
handling  again  in  the  household.  The  consequence  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  milk  which  should  be  fresh  milk  which 
is  taken,  is  stale. 

8713.  Once  it  gets  into  those  houses  there  is  no  means 
by  which  it  can  be  kept  uncontaminated  ? — No  ;  unless, 
of  course,  they  get  it  in  bottles — that  would  be  the  best  way. 

8714.  I  understand  the  dealers  do  not  facilitate  that 
distribution  in  bottles  ? — No  ;  it  costs  something.  A 
great  deal  of  the  milk  is  bought  in  pennyworths  for  the 
infant ;  a  child  is  sent  out  with  a  basin  or  jug  to  get  a 
pennyworth — half  a  pint,  or  something  like  that. 

8715.  I  should  have  thought  the  Ladies  Health  Society 
might  have  done  something  towards  organising  the 
supply  of  milk  ? — It  is  very  difficult  question.  It  has 
been  debated  in  Manchester  a  good  deal.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Dr.  Niven  has  told  you  that  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Corporation  to  supply  it  as  they 
do  in  Liverpool.  He  is  I  believe  opposed  to  it  and 
personally  I  agree. 

8716.  He  is  opposed  to  it  and  you  are  opposed  to  it 
too  ? — Yes.  What  I  mean  is  this.  The  first  business 
of  the  Corporation  is  to  be  a  censor  I  take  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  take  good  care  that  dirty  milk  is  not  sold. 
If  they  become  traders  as  well,  they  are  in  the  double 
position  of  censor  and  trader,  and  they  weaken  their  posi- 
tion as  censor. 

8717.  Do  they  discharge  their  duties  as  censor  ? — As 
much  as  the  public  will  let  them — there  is  the  difficulty. 
The  milk  dealers  are  up  in  arms.  Honestly,  I  believe, 
they  are  doing  what  they  can,  I  believe  they  are  seeking 
fresh  powers  at  the  present  time.  I  would  certainly  give 
the  Manchester  Corporation  credit  for  very  vigorously 
obtaining  powers  and  applying  them. 

8718.  Are  they  careful  to  see  milk  which  comes  into 
the  city  comes  from  rural  areas  where  all  the  protection 
which  the  law  permits  is  in  operation  ? — They  take 
samples  at  the  station  and  they  have  powers  to  track  back 
the  milk  to  the  cow.  That  is  to  say  they  find  tuberculous 
milk  or  they  find  milk  with  strepto-cocci  in  it,  and  they 
trace  it  to  the  diseased  cows,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  stop 
the  milk  being  used.  One  knows  it  is  not  only  tuberculous 
milk  and  milk  producing  disease  which  is  the  evil ;  it  is 
the  difficulty  of  getting  it  fresh  and  clean. 

8719.  Tinned  milk  used  as  a  substitute  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  tinned  milk  used. 

8720.  When  first  opened  that  may  be  all  very  well  and 
good  but  in  a  very  short  time  it  becomes  bad  ? — I 
prefer  for  a  good  many  reasons  fresh  milk  to  preserved 
milk  for  infants. 

8722.  I  suppose  the  condition  of  housing  has  something 
to  say  to  it  ?— It  is  difficult  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
to  get  houses  at  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  working  classes  ; 
the  price  of  property  goes  up  and  they  perhaps  pay  four 
or  five  shillings  a  week,  which  perhaps  they  cannot  afford. 

8723.  I  suppose  children  at  home  are  breathing  con- 
stantly a  very  polluted  atmosphere  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

8724.  Apart  from  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  city 
the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  is  bad  ?— Yes,  undoubtedly. 
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8725.  I  suppose  three  or  four  eJeep  in  one  room  ? — Yes. 

8720.  Do  you  think  the  Corporation  is  doing  what  it 
can  to  reduce  the  evils  of  overcrowding  and  their  effects  ? 
I  beUeve  they  are  most  anxious  both  with  regard  to  open 
spaces — at  any  rate,  we  know  the  medical  adviser  is 
most  anxious  with  regard  to  open  spaces,  and  also  tr> 
provide  workpeople's  dwelling-houses  outside  the  town 
where  there  is  a  tramway  connexion. 

8727.  Would  not  an  expenditure  of  that  sort  be  remu- 
nerative by  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity ?— I  think  so,  most  certainly,  I  quite  agree 
that  airy  spaces  where  the  babies  in  summer  time  can 
be  wheeled  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

8728.  It  would  attack  the  evil  in  the  citadel  and  pre- 
vent rooms  being  occupied  where  there  is  not  a  mini- 
mum of  cubic  air  secured  to  every  occupant  ? — Yes, 
that  is  quite  so. 

8729.  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  a  counsel  of  perfection 
to  hope  that  some  limit  might  be  imposed  on  the  number 
of  occupants  of  one  or  two,  or  three-roomed  tenements  ? — 
I  don't  think  so. 

8731.  You  know  there  is  ample  power  now  to  prevent 
overcrowding,  to  treat  it  as  a  miisance  and  abate  it  by 
the  most  rigorous  means  ? — Yes.  I  was  meaning  speci- 
ally for  the  moment  open  spaces.  In  New  York  they 
have  done  a  great  deal,  I  believe,  in  buying  property  and 
demolishing  the  houses,  and  making  a  park  or  open 
space. 

8732.  The  centre  of  Manchester  is  very  badly  provided 
in  that  way,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  industrial  quarters. 

7733.  The  effects  of  this  bad  feeding  and  careless  mother- 
ing are  very  noticeable  in  the  condition  of  the  children, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

8734.  Would  you  explain  what  the  effects  are  which 
have  come  under  your  knowledge  ? — Bad  nutrition  and 
the  production  of  rickets ;  as  a  result  they  are  undersized 
from  interference  with  the  growth  of  the  bones,  as  well 
as  having  loose  joints  and  weak  muscles.  They  grow 
weedy  and  poorly  nourished. 

8736.  Do  they  ever  recover  from  that  ? — They  may, 
undoubtedly,  if  they  are  put  under  better  conditions  later. 

8737.  During  which  period  of  a  child's  life  do  you  think 
they  improve  most — during  school  age  or  in  the  period 
after  school  life? — In  the  worst  cases  the  deformity  lasts  for 
life,  in  the  milder  cases  improvement  gradually  takes  place 
during  the  period  from,  say,  four  to  seven  years  of  age. 

8738.  I  want  rather  to  gather  whether  you  thought  the 
period  of  school  life  was  a  favourable  one,  on  the  whole,  to 
development  or  not  ?— Certainly,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. 

8739.  Under  the  average  conditions  which  a  child  meets 
with  in  the  elementary  school  of  to-day  do  you  think  it  is 
a  period  of  development  ? — As  far  as  the  school  is  con- 
cerned, but  they  are  probably  still  under  bad  conditions 
at  home.  I  see  a  good  many  school  children  from  the 
fact  of  examining  children  for  the  special  schools  in 
Manchester.  A  good  many  of  these  are  suffering  from 
the  results  of  rickets. 

8740.  Do  many  go  to  school  half  starved,  do  you  think  ? 
— I  am  inclined  to  think  not.  I  have  been  associated 
with  a  lady  (Miss  Dendy)  who  inquires  of  every  child 
what  he  has  had  for  breakfast,  and  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  good  breakfasts  many  of  them  have  had. 

8741.  They  have  had  good  breakfasts  ? — Yes  ;  at  any 
rate  there  has  been  no  want  of  variety. 

8742.  With  regard  to  feeding  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
we  have  been  told  by  a  Witness  that  the  parents  very  often 
give  children  a  penny  or  three-halfpence  or  twopence  to 
provide  their  own  meals,  and  more  than  half  of  that  some- 
times goes  in  buying  marbles,  or  a  top,  and  they  starve 
themselves  ? — I  think  that  is  possible. 

8743.  And  sweets  they  buy  in  large  quantities  ? — A 
meal  is  provided  for  a  penny  in  some  schools,  at  the  school 
itself. 

8744.  Does  that  pay  the  cost  ? — It  does  very  nearly. 
It  does  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  utensils  used  in  cooking, 
or  the  fire,  or  the  labour,  but  it  very  nearly  does  cover 
the  cost  of  the  food.  In  a  school  in  Siddington,  in 
Cheshire,  a  penny- halfpenny  covers  the  whole  cost. 
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greater  extent  ? — -Yes.    The  girls  and  boys  are  made  to  '  

1  ay  out  the  table  and  so  on. 

8746.  It  helps  to  train  them  in  household  management  ? 
— Yes.  They  bring  their  pennies,  and  if  there  is  any  de- 
ficiency it  is  supplemented  from  a  private  fund.  But  if  the 
place  was  adapted  for  the  purpose  and  pots  and  pans  and 
plates  were  provided,  a  penny  or  three  halfpennies  would 
cover  the  cost.  They  have  Irish  stew,  rice  pudding,  or 
soup  and  rice  pudding. 

8747.  It  might  be  part  of  the  plant  of  the  school  for 
teaching  cookery  so  that  that  could  be  provided  ? — Yes. 
At  the  school  I  referred  to,  Hague  Street,  Newton 
Heath,  a  dinner  is  provided  every  day  and  the  pennies 
are  collected.  They  say  that  the  children,  although  they 
may  not  do  the  cooking,  do  the  laying  of  the  tables  and  so 
on.  I  have  watched  them  a  number  of  times,  and  that 
is  far  and  away  the  best  plan. 

8748.  You  think  they  are  adequately  fed  on  the  whole  ? 
They  are  often  badly  fed  in  the  sense  that  they  are  given 
improper  things. 

8749.  But  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  has  been  spent 
upon  their  food  ? — Ye^.  They  have  bread  and  butter  and 
bacon  for  breakfast.  At  least,  half  of  them  will  say  they 
have  had  bacon  and  broad,  and  sometimes  an  egg,  and  so  on. 

8750.  Have  you  noticed  the  effects  of  tea  drinking  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  say  I  have. 

8751.  What  about  juvenile  smoking  ? — I  think  it  is 
bad,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  comparable  with  other 
nfluences. 

8752.  How  long  have  you  been  in  a  position  to  observe 
the  conditions  in  Manchester  ? — Twenty-five  j'ears. 

8753.  Should  you  say  those  conditions  are  aggravated 
or  ameliorated  ? — I  should  say  they  are  better  on  the 
whole.  I  cannot  give  you  statistics.  I  think  the  effects  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Sanitary  Association,  and  the  various 
agencies  with  regard  to  mothers  feeding  their  children  on 
cow's  milk  instead  of  artifitual  foods  and  bread,  and  sAao 
urging  them  to  nurse  their  own  babies,  have  had  a  good 
effect. 

8755.  You  thuik  the  parents  meet  the  efforts  made  in. 
that  direction  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  generation  that  has 
grown  up  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  better  than  the 
generation  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  ignorance  still,  but  I  think  it  is  less. 

8756.  Therefore,  you  look  to  see  a  further  amelioration, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  generation  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

8757.  You  think  the  worst  conditions  now  are  due  to 
causes  which  are  diminishing  in  intensity  ? — I  do.  A 
great  deal  of  it  turns  on  this  one  question  of  intelUgent 
mothering,  including  food  and  hygiene. 

8758.  And  you  would  concentrate  effort  upon  that  ? — 
Yes  I  should.  It  all  comes  from  the  httle  thmgs  on  which 
there  is  ignorance  on  the  part  of  mothers.  There  is  no 
patent  road. 

8759.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  have  been  for  a  great  many 
years  physician  of  one  of  the  finest  Children's  Hospitals  in 
Europe  ?— Yes. 

8760.  That  is  not  an  extravagant  description,  I  think. 
The  Chairman  has  spoken  of  a  httle  discrepancy  between 
your  opinion  and  that  of  a  gentleman  who  has  given 
evidence  here  before  with  regard  to  the  condition  in  which, 
infants  come  into  the  world.  I  take  it  your  opinion  is 
based  very  largely  upon  your  very  long  experience  as  a 
practical  physician  1 — -Yes. 

8761.  And  also  based  upon  experience  in  a  very  larger 
Lancashire  city  ? — Yes. 

8762.  So  that  although  you  may  differ  with  a  gentleman 
who  argues  entirely  on  theoretical  grounds,  the  reason  is 
the  difference  of  your  kind  of  experience  ?— It  is  very 
possible.  I  believe  that  a  large  number  of  infants  are 
born  in  a  weakly  condition  resulting  from  the  weak  health 
of  the  parents. 

8763.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  from  your  experience 
in  Manchester  that  you  do  not  think  the  condition  of  the 
infantile  portion  of  the  population  is  deteriorating  ?— No, 
I  do  not. 

8764.  You  think  the  reverse  ?— I  think  so.    The  con- 
dition is  very  bad,  of  course. 

8705.  It  is  a  most  important  thing  to  get  that  from 
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Dr.  Ashby.    y^u  ? — It  is  my  impression  most  certainly.    Some  of  my 

 colleagues  and  myself  have  stated  in  our  hospital  reports 

that  we  tiiink  we  see  improvement. 

8766.  I  want  rather  to  take  you  through  the  points  as 
you  deal  with  them  in  your  fricis.  You  say  here  that  you 
think  that  rickets  in  many  ways  affects  the  physique  of 
the  young  child  ? — In  the  worst  cases  the  bones  do  not 
grow  in  length  ;  they  remain  stunted  and  curved  and 
bent,  and  the  joints  become  knock-kneed,  the  muscles 
become  poorly  nourished  and  the  child  does  not  walk 
till  three  or  four  years  of  age  ;  it  digests  badly  all  that 
time.  In  the  worst  cases  what  is  produced  in  those  early 
years  never  passes  off.  Thej'  do  not  necessarily  attend 
at  a  dispensary,  but  I  see  them  at  the  special  schools  as 
school  children,  and  I  can  see  very  marked  rickety  defects 
— knock-knees  and  so  forth. 

8767.  There  has  been  a  statement  made  here — I  am 
not  sure  whether  by  a  medical  man  or  not — that  rickets 
is  largely  produced  by  the  absence  of  lime  salts  in  the 
Water  ? — I  am  entirely  sceptical  about  that.  Lime  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  has  been  shown  over  and  over 
again  that  in  the  blood  of  rickety  children  there  is  plenty 
of  lime.  Rickets  occurs  in  spite  of  plenty  of  lime  in  the 
food. 

8768.  You  are  the  author  of  an  important  work  on 
physiology,  and  I  think  you  have  dealt  with  that  subject  T 
—Yes. 

8769.  With  regard  to  knock-knees  and  flat  feet,  they 
are  produced  mainly  by  rickets,  are  they  not  ? — Yes, 
I  have  examined  candidates  for  the  Post  Office.  I  have 
•seen  a  number  of  men  with  flat  feet,  who  are  candidates 
for  postmen,  who  have  been  refused  by  the  ordinary 
attendant  of  the  post  office,  and  therefore  referred  to  an 
umpire.  It  is  a  question  of  physique,  and  a  certain 
proportion  are  refused.  You  see  the  effects  of  rickets 
again  in  the  flat  feet  which  are  likely  to  prevent  a  man 
being  a  postman  on  account  of  his  having  so  mucn 
walking  to  do. 

8770.  The  same  effect  will  probably  cause  his  rejection 
as  a  recruit  for  the  army  ? — Yes. 

8771.  If  children  were  properly  cared  for  and  properly 
fed,  to  a  very  great  extent  that  might  be  prevented, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  cure  it  ? — Yes,  it  might  be 
prevented,  undoubtedly. 

8772.  You  give  statistics  with  regard  to  admissions 
to  the  Manchester  Children's  Hospital  in  1903  ? — Yes. 
During  190.3,  901  infants  and  young  children  were  ad- 
mitted as  outpatients  to  the  Manchester  Children's 
Hospital,  suffering  from  rickets  in  the  early  stages  ; 
in  addition  to  the  above,  539,  mostly  children  of  over 
three  or  four  years  of  age,  were  admitted  for  various 
deformities,  as  knock-knees  and  bow-legs,  the  result 
of  rickets. 

8773.  Do  you  think  rickets  is  on  the  increase  or  not  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  With  regard  to  hospital  statis- 
tics, as  a  hospital  gets  larger  and  as  communication  with 
outside  towns  becomes  better  it  tends  to  get  the  chronic 
cases  out  of  proportion  to  acute  cases,  because  it  is 
drawing  from  a  larger  area. 

8774.  You  examined  750  school  children  who  had  been 
selected  for  examination  on  account  of  their  inability 
to  learn  in  class  ? — Yes,  eighteen  were  suffering  from 
marked  rickety  deformities,  being  much  undersized, 
with  knock-knees  and  flat  feet,  whilst  their  mental  status 
was  much  lower  than  that  of  average  children,  in  spite 
of  their  having  attended  school.  They  were  not  only 
backward  but  had  dull  brains.  Many  of  the  others  were 
of  poor  physique,  with  curved  or  limp  spines  and  flat  feet, 
due  to  rickets.  These  have  not  been  selected  at  all  for 
rickets  ;  they  were  selected  because  they  were  backward. 
I  do  not  mean  that  because  a  child  has  rickets  it  is  dull 
and  backward,  but  in  the  worst  cases  it  often  happens 
that  it  is.    There  is  a  dulness  of  intellect  with  it. 

8775.  There  is  an  association  of  the  two  ? — Yes  ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  that  there  were  only  eighteen  of  theso 
suffering  from  rickets,  because  I  could  see  traces  of  rickets 
in  a  large  number  of  them,  but  these  were  bond  fide 
dwarfs. 

8776.  You  say  that  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  children  of 
the  special  schools  a  poor  physique  due  to  infantile  disease. 
—Yes.  I  was  referring  to  rickets,  but  also  to  general 
■weakness — rickets  perhaps  in  the  minor  degree,  loose 


limbs  and  flat  feet,  and  then  deafness  is  produced  by  ear 
disease,  and  hemiplegia  and  paralysis  occurring  in 
infancy. 

8777.  With  regard  to  tuberculosis,  a  most  important 
matter,  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  as  re- 
gards its  prevalence  amongst  children  ?  — It  is  exceedingly 
prevalent.  It  is  not  common  in  early  infancy,  that  is  in 
the  first  six  or  seven  months  of  life,  but  after  that  there 
is  a  very  great  deal.  There  is  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  internal  ear  and  also  of  the  glands.  Then  wc 
come  to  the  more  serious  forms  in  the  shape  of  hip  and 
spine  disease.  In  the  Children's  Hospital  last  year  there 
were  275  cases  of  tuberculous  spine  disease,  and  314 
cases  of  tuberculous  hip  disease ;  and  this  does  not 
include  knees  and  elbows  and  so  on  ;  so  that  there  is  a 
very  great  deal  of  deformity  being  produced  by  tuber- 
culosis which  lasts  more  or  less  for  life,  rendering  them 
unfit  for  the  Army  and  often  from  earning  their  own 
living. 

8778.  With  regard  to  the  disease  popularly  known  as 
tahes  mesenterica,  what  proportion  of  the  cases  do  yo\, 
think  are  really  tuberculous  ? — Many  of  them  are  not. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  that.  It  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate name. 

8779.  You  would  agree  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  that  term  if  possible  ? — Yes. 

8780.  Call  it  tuberculous  peritonitis  or  something  of 
that  kind  ?— Yes. 

8781.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  statistics  with 
regard  to  mortality  from  tabes  mesenterica  are  simply  un- 
rehable  ? — Absolutely  so. 

8782.  Then  you  come  to  the  question  of  the  milk  supply 
of  Manchester  ;  you  say  that  you  think  the  women  of  the 
poorer  class  are  more  careful  in  the  matter  of  artificial 
feeding  of  their  infants  than  they  were  ? — I  think  so. 
They  make  a  greater  effort  to  nurse  their  own  children 
for  a  start,  and  then  after  that  they  more  often  get  their 
pennyworths  of  milk  and  dilute  it,  than  the  bread  sops 
which  used  to  be  so  exceedingly  common  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago.  My  own  idea  with  regard  to  that 
is  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  nurse  as  long  as 
possible,  supplementing  the  breast  with  cow's  milk. 
There  used  to  be  a  prejudice — and  there  is  now — against 
mixed  feeding,  but  I  think  that  the  best  thing  a 
working  woman  can  do  when  she  is  feeding  an  infant  at 
the  breast  is  first  of  all  to  take  care  that  she  takes  plenty 
of  milk  herself,  and  if  she  finds  her  breast  milk  is  failing 
she  should  give  the  infant  a  little  diluted  milk  in  addition  ; 
and  go  on  in  that  way  as  long  as  she  reasonably  can. 

8783.  As  regards  the  condition  of  the  milk  which 
is  given  to  young  children  in  Manchester,  do  you 
think  that  tinned  milk  is  very  much  used  in  place 
of  the  other  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal.  I 
received  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Grocers'  Association  the  other  day  asking  whether  it  wa" 
right  for  them  to  sell  condensed  skim  milk  for  infant 
feeding.  They  put  the  question  categorically  to  me. 
They  said  a  great  many  grocers  did  it  on  account  of  trade 
competition,  but  they  always  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  they 
ought  not  to  recommend  it  for  infant  feeding. 

8784.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  here  that  in  certain 
places  the  use  of  condensed  skim  milk  is  common  simply 
because  it  costs  a  halfpermy  or  a  Httle  more  than  a  half- 
penny less  than  condensed  whole  milk,  you  do  not  think 
in  Manchester  that  is  the  case  to  any  great  extent  ?— I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inferior  condensed  milk, 
but  not  perhaps  sold  openly  under  the  term  "  skim  milk." 
The  ordinary  condensed  milk  would  contain  12  or  13  per 
cent,  of  fat ;  I  fancy  8  per  cent,  of  fat  in  condensed 
milk  is  a  common  thing.  I  thmk  in  skim  milk  there 
would  not  be  J  per  cent. 

8785.  With  regard  to  illegitimacy  do  you  think  that 
causes  a  very  great  deterioration  of  physique  ? — I  should 
think  so  certainly.  The  mortahty  of  illegitimate  children 
is  very  high. 

8786.  It  is  about  double  that  of  others  ?— Yes, 
in  so  many  instances  the  woman  has  to  work. 
She  is  unmarried,  and  she  goes  to  work  in  a  factory  or  a 
warehouse,  washing  steps,  and  then,  poor  wretch,  at  night 
she  has  to  give  the  child  the  breast,  and  nurse  a  crying 
baby.  Then  in  the  day  the  child  is  under  the  care  of 
somebody  who  is  ignorant  and  careless.    One  can  quite 
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understand  the  higher  mortality  and  also  the  number  of 
those  who  grow  physically  unfit. 

8787.  Is  syphilis  very  prevalent  amongst  the  infantile 
population  of  Manchester  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent.  I  have 
here  a  list  of  the  out-patients  of  last  year,  1903.  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  congenital  syphilis  cases  admitted 
I  see  that  out  of  18,000  patients  we  had  124  cases  of  con- 
genital syphilis  with  three  deaths. 

8788.  The  proportion  is  not  very  large  ? — No.  I 
suppose  it  is  an  important  item,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
widely  spread  over  the  population. 

8789.  Is  it  your  opinion  thur  such  syphihs  as  occurs  is 
less  virulent  than  it  was  twenty-five  jears  ago  ? — Yes. 
Here  we  have  only  three  deaths  out  of  124  cases. 

8790.  With  regard  to  the  voluntary  agencies  at  work 
amongst  the  poor  in  Manchester,  may  I  ask  you  to  say 
what  you  know  of  them  as  existing  at  the  present  day  ? 
■ — There  is  a  great  deal  being  done  by  the  Ladies  Health 
Society  and  the  Sanitary  Association  by  means 
of  workers  going  about  among  the  poor,  the  ladies 
themselves  personally  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  do 
personal  work  among  the  poor  on  organised  lines  in  con- 
nection with  the  Corporation,  so  that  there  should  not 
be  overlapping,  they  work  with  and  alongside  the 
Corporation  lady  visitors,  so  that  I  think  they  are  doing 
exceedingly  good  work.  The  only  thing  is  there  is  too 
little  of  it. 

8791.  You  think  that  work  might  be  extended  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  think  that  is  the  most  hopeful  method  really. 
I  am  doubtful  on  the  question  of  the  municipal  milk 
supply,  and  doubtful  to  some  extent  even  of  phi- 
lanthropy doing  good  by  giving  milk  away.  For 
instance,  in  the  municipal  milk  supplies  a  certain 
mixture  is  made  and  half-a-dozen  bottles  are  given  ;  the 
mother  puts  the  nipple  on  and  feeds  the  child  out  of  the 
bottle.  That  is  good,  but  it  is  not  educating.  You 
cannot  do  that  for  ever.  You  will  produce  more  good  in 
the  long  run  by  teaching  them  to  help  themselves. 

8792.  {Mr.  Legge.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
or  two  about  the  matter  of  married  women  working  in 
factories.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  those  women 
working  in  workshops  in  Manchester  is  great  ? — There 
is  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me 
to  give  any  statistics  at  all. 

8793.  It  seems  to  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  largely,  I  suppose,  according  to  whether 
tlie  main  occupation  is  textile  or  non -textile  ? — ^Yes. 

8794.  In  the  textile  occupations  of  Manchester  or  the 
neighbourhood,  I  suppose  it  is  likely  there  would  be  a 
considerable  number  ? — I  take  it  a  great  deal  of  the 
weaving  in  the  weaving  sheds  is  done  by  women,  married 
and  unmarried. 

8795.  In  Manchester  itself  there  is  not  much  actual 
weaving  ? — No,  I  am  speaking  more  of  the  Lancashire 
district. 

8796.  It  is  more  warehousing  ? — Yes,  but  still  there  are 
a  great  many  mills  immediately  round  Manchester,  a  good 
deal  of  cotton  cloth  is  made — what  is  called  grey  cloth — 
by  women's  labour. 

8797-  You  think  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  Factory  Department  got  the  statistics  to  show  the 
number  of  women  employed  ? — Yes. 

8798.  They  get  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  male  and  female,  and  they  might,  probably 
without  very  great  difficulty,  get  additional  particulars 
as  to  whether  the  women  were  married  or  unmarried  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course,  everyone  sees  the  women  streaming  out 
out  of  the  miUs,  and  there  is  also  home  work.  •» 

8799.  We  should  then  know  what  was  the  extent  of  the 
problem  which  we  had  to  face  ? — Exactly  so. 

8800.  With  regard  to  this  practice  with  which  everyone 
is  well  acquainted,  of  working  women  paying  an  old 
woman  or  somebody  to  look  after  their  babies,  are  you 
aware  whether  any  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  provide 
a  licensed  class  of  attendants  ? — There  is  a  lady  inspector 
on  the  Board  of  Guardians  going  round  when  children 
are  boarded  out,  is  there  not  ? 

§801.  Yes. — But  there  is  no  inspection,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  mere  caretakers  for  a  few  hours. 

8802.  But  has  any  attempt  been  made,  within  your 


knowledge,  to  provide  women  with  any  qualification  or  j}^^  Ash')' 
licence  by  any  sanitary  authority  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  

8803.  The  tendency  nowadays  is  strongly  in  that 
direction.  We  have  had  the  registration  of  midv/ives 
recently  secured,  but  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  if  it  were  practicable,  that  the  sanitary  authorities 
should  be  enabled  to  grant  licenses  to  women  who  show 
that  they  have  qualifications  up  to  a  minimum  standard  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  possible,  it  might  be  done.  I  suppose  the 
difficulty  comes  in  for  how  long — that  is,  a  mother  may 
leave  some  one  in  charge  of  her  baby  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  then  the  woman  who  goes  to  work  wants  to  be  relieved 
from  eight  till  eleven.  Then  she  goes  to  see  thu  baby 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  then  goes  to  work  till  six 
o'clock  again.  There  would  be  some  practical  difficulties 
in  defining  what  was  taking  care  of  a  baby  and  what  was 
not ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  throw  any  difficulties  in  the 
way.    It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  could  be  done. 

8804.  Baby-farming  is  under  regulation  ? — Yes. 

8805.  And  this  is  a  form  of  baby-farming  ? — Yes.  It 
is  only  when  a  woman  takes  charge  of  a  baby  for  good 
that  she  is  looked  after  ;  when  she  looks  after  it  for  an 
hour  or  two,  or  six  or  seven  hours,  it  is  much  more 
difficult. 

8806.  The  child  is  farmed  out  for  that  period  ?— Yes. 

8807.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — Yes,  if 
it  could  be  practically  done. 

8808.  If  something  of  that  sort  were  secured,  it  might 
be  possible  to  arrange  that  no  married  woman  should  be 
allowed  to  work  unless  she  had  her  children  in  charge 
of  a  licensed  person  or  sent  to  some  such  criche  as  the 
Chairman  was  speaking  of  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  creche. 
if  it  could  be  done,  would  be  better  than  the  licensing  of 
women — it  would  be  more  practicable. 

8809.  But  you  do  not  want  all  the  children  of  the 
working  class  brought  up  in  cr'clus.  I  am  going  to  a 
wider  question  of  statistics.  We  have  had  represented 
to  us  by  several  witnesses  the  great  advantage  of  having 
a  central  sort  of  government  bureau  to  collect  statistics 
of  an  anthropometrical  kind  covering  the  country  and 
affording  data  which  v/ould  be  prepared  from  period  to 
period  ? — Yes. 

8810.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  advantage  ?  — 
Certainly,  school  children  and  so  forth. 

8811.  School  children  and  young  persons.  You  have 
not,  I  suppose,  at  any  time  acted  as  a  certifying  surgeon  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

8812.  In  the  course  of  their  business  thej'  have  to  be 
constantlj/  passing  children  and  young  persons,  and  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  the  certifying  surgeons  to  do  that  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  be  very  good. 

8813.  Besides  comparing  the  population  at  different 
periods  yo\x  could  compare  the  population  of  one  district 
with  another  ? — Yes,  like  the  comparison  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Aberdeen  which  has  been  recently  been  done. 

8814.  And  a  textile  with  a  non-textile  district  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so.    That  is  most  interesting  and  important. 

8815.  It  would  also  have  this  effect.  It  would  enable 
the  public  conscience  to  be  aroused  in  districts  where  these 
figures  showed  there  was  something  wrong  i" — Yes, 
certainly.    It  would  awaken  anxiety  locally. 

8816.  You  come  from  Manchester ;  we  have  had 
a  number  of  visitors  from  other  localities  where  there 
i[S  an  active  municipal  spirit  ? — Yes. 

8817.  My  business  takes  me  all  over  the  countr;y,  and 
I  know  some  local  authorities  which  require  a  charge  of 
dynamite  to  stir  them  ?— Yes. 

8818.  I  mean  they  are  sunk  in  a  shameful  state  of 
apathy  ? — Yes. 

8819.  If  the  Government  were  suddenly  to  produce  an 
effective  survey  of  those  districts,  statistically 
estabUshed,  these  people  would  have  to  make  an  effort  ? — 
Yes,  I  quite  agree  ;  I  think  it  would  be  splendid. 

8820.  Have  you  any  special  views  as  to  what  measure- 
ments there  should  be  ?  One  would  hke  them  to  be  as 
simple  as  possible  ?— Yes.  My  own  impression  is  height, 
weight,  and  chest  measurement,  and  maximum  circam 
ference  of  the  head.  These  are  all  that  are  wanted. 
I  have  my  doubts  whether  the  angles  and  so  on  are 
necessary. 
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Dr.  Ash'jy.       8821.  You  do  attach  importance  to  that  last  one — the 

 .      circumference  of  the  head  ? — I  always  do  it  in  school 

children.    It  Ls  of  interest. 

8822.  Do  you  prefer  the  circumference  of  the  head 
to  other  measurements  of  the  head  ? — I  generally  take 
the  circumference  round  the  temples.  I  have  not  attempted 
anything  else,  partly  because  I  was  not  anxious 
to  try  too  much. 

8823.  (Oolond  Onslow.)  I  take  it  you  are  of  opinion 
that  with  regard  to  the  local  authorities,  certainly  in 
some  cases  it  might  be  well  for  the  Government  to  step 
in  and  insist  upon  better  sanitary  supervision  of  houses 
and  so  on  ? — Certainly. 

8824.  At  present,  to  a  great  extent,  ^here  are  classes  of 
sanitary  mspectors  who  are  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation  or  the  local  body,  and  although  they  may 
see  the  facta  they  are  inclined  not  to  report  them  ? — Yes. 
At  any  rate,  they  are  unable  to  take  the  steps  they  ought 
to  take. 

8825.  And  that  they  would  naturally  wish  to  take  ? — 
Yes.    There  is  the  question  of  the  rates  going  up. 

8826.  It  really  wants  somebody  above  the  local 
authority  to  insist  upon  its  being  done  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

8827.  And  with  regard  to  flat  feet,  in  reference  to 
rickets,  naturally,  of  course,  rickets  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  flat  feet ;  in  your  opinion,  are  flat  feet  caused 
bj'-  the  locality,  the  soil  and  so  on  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

8828.  A  great  many  medical  men  have  that  opinion, 
I  believe — men  I  have  spoken  to  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 

8829.  In  Lincolnshire,  from  the  heavy  land,  flat  feet 
are  very  common  amongst  the  recruits  presenting  them- 
selves and  especially  amongst  young  boys  ;  you  would 
attribute  that  not  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  but  to  bad 
construction  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  I  should  class 
that  with  tlie  story  that  Jews  have  flat  feet  because  of 
their  ancestor's  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness. 

8830.  There  is  no  doubt  we  have  a  number  of  rejections 
from  the  two  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Devonshire,  each 
of  which  has  heavy  soil  ? — I  should  not  have  thought  it 
was  due  to  that ;  I  should  have  thought  it  was  due  to 
nutritional  disorder  connected  with  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  of  the  ankle.  I  can  quite  imagine  that 
parents  may  have  been  foolish  in  allowing  their  children 
to  go  long  expeditions  and  long  walks  when  they  were  not 
fit  to  do  so. 

8831.  And  worked  too  young  ? — Yes.  When  the 
weakness  is  there,  then  too  much  resting  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  on  the  legs  and  too  much  fagging  can 
intensify  the  deformity ;  instead  of  getting  well  it  gets 
worse. 

8832.  Then  with  regard  to  the  youngest  child  of  a  large 
number  of  children,  what  you  have  mentioned  is  a  fact 
which  is  not  confined  to  the  lowest  orders  ? — No. 

8833.  It  is  in  all  classes  ? — Yes.  No  doubt  too  severe 
child-bearing  takes  it  out  of  the  mother  too  much  and  she 
is  unable  to  form  the  child  as  strongly  as  a  healthy  woman 
would.  With  regard  to  the  first-born  it  happens  in  the 
same  way.  You  might  say  that  nature  does  not  all  at 
once  adapt  itself,  and,  consequently,  things  may  not  go 
easily. 

8834.  Very  often,  in  the  upper  classes,  the  first-born 
is  not  quite  the  most  intelligent  of  the  family  ? — That 
is  quite  true.  The  woman  has  not  adapted  herself  to 
the  conditions  of  maternity. 

8835.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Rickets  is  a  disease  of  infancy, 
is  it  not  ? — -Largely  ;  it  makes  its  start  then. 

8836.  At  what  age  do  you  detect  its  first  appearance  ? — 
The  earliest  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  month — sometimes  not 
till  a  year  later. 

8837.  You  think  it  actually  starts  then.  ? — Yes,  in  a 
number  of  instances.  It  may  not  start  for  nine  or  even 
twelve  months,  but  in  many  cases,  at  least,  it  starts  about 
the  end  of  the  first  half  year. 

8838.  On  the  other  hand,  is  its  development  delayed 
till  late  ? — Yes,  it  may  be. 

8839.  How  late  may  you  have  the  first  appearance  of 
rickets  ? — [t  is  very  difficult  to  say.  Some  of  the  signs 
of  rickets  occur  in  children  of  four  and  five  after  a  severe 
illness,  liut  it  is  quite  exceptional,    The  crooked  bones 


and  knock-knees  seen  so  often  in  older  children  are  the 
results  of  infantile  rickets  and  not  of  the  disease  com- 
mencing at  a  late  period. 

8840.  So  that  substantially  any  appearance  of  rickets, 
or  diseases  such  as  flat  feet  and  dwarfishness  in  later  life, 
are  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  child  has  been  brought 
up  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  point  I  very  strongly  agree  with. 

8841.  Between  the  ages  of  three  months  and  four  and 
five  years  old  ? — Yes. 

8842.  And  what  happens  to  the  child  or  individual 
after  that  does  not  so  much  matter  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned ? — No.  but  of  course  the  loose  joints  may  be 
made  worse  by  bad  hygiene  and  overwork. 

8843.  I  gather  from  you  that  the  cause  of  the  harm 
was  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  absence  of  lime  in  the  water  ? 
—No. 

8844.  Can  you  teU  us  in  general  terms  what  is  the  cause  ? 
It  practically  amounts  to  this  :  when  there  is  bad  feeding, 
or  when  there  is  indigestion,  the  digestive  process  goes 
wrong,  and  certain  toxins  or  deleterious  substances  are 
formed  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  these  are 
absorbed  into  the  blood.  Sweating  is  one  of  the  first 
signs,  later  the  formation  of  the  bones  and  muscles  are 
interfered  with  and  nutrition  generally.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  all  the  gaps  of  knowledge  have  been  filled,  but  I  take 
it  roughly  that  is  the  outline  of  it. 

8845.  Then  it  is  due  to  defective  digestion  very  often? — 
Yes,  or,  of  course,  improper  feeding  in  some  instances. 

8846.  It  may  act  in  two  ways — the  food  may  be  dele- 
terious in  itself,  or  it  may  be  be  unsuited  to  the  digestion 
of  the  child  ? — Yes.  A  child  even  if  properly  fed  may 
get  rickets  if  its  digestion  is  weak,  but  only  mildly. 

8847.  That  is  a  point  I  was  going  to  put  to  you.  Have 
you  ever  found  rickets  in  well -nourished  children  ? — The 
slighter  phenomena  of  rickets  ;  but  you  never  get  severe 
rickets  in  children  who  have  good  digestions — healthy 
children.  A  child  may  be  fat  and  yet  rickety  and 
unhealthy. 

8848.  And  plenty  of  food  to  supply  the  digestive  appar- 
atus ? — That  is  so. 

8849.  In  the  main  it  is  a  question  of  proper  nourishment  ? 
—Yes. 

8850.  And  for  the  children  of  the  age  we  are  discussmg 
the  proper  nourishment  is  milk  ? — Yes.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  mother  should  nurse  the  child  and,  failing  that, 
she  should  supplement  it  with  suitable  cows'  milk  properly 
diluted. 

8851.  You  say  that  in  Manchester  fresh  milk  of  a  good 
character  is  not  readily  obtainable  by  the  poorest  classes  : 
they  buy  milk  by  the  pennyworth  ? — Yes. 

8852.  You  also  said  that  you  would  not  favour  such  a 
scheme  as  that  adopted  in  Liverpool  or,  at  any  rate,  you 
had  no  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  it — the  supply  of  milk 
through  the  agency  of  the  corporation  ? — That  is  rather 
a  long  story.  Sj^eaking  generally,  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  Corporations  becoming  purveyors  of  milk. 

8853.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this  :  On  your  view 
of  the  matter  what  steps  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  take 
to  make  a  larger  supply  of  good  milk  available  ? — Thai 
is  a  very  difficult  point.  I  should  trust  mostlj^  I  think, 
to  regulating  trade  channeL..  Then  I  think  that  with 
proper  precautions  certain  grants  might  be  made  perhaps 
by  the  corporation  or,  at  any  rate,  by  some  philanthropic 
society,  to  superintend  the  sale  and  distribution  of  good 
milk  for  infants.  Merely  setting  up  a  shop,  and  giving 
away  or  selling  milk,  would  not  make  the  shghtest 
difference  in  infantile  mortality.  You  have  not  only  to 
get  the  milk  to  the  poor,  but  you  have  to  have 
the  children  looked  after  by  the  health  visitors,  to 
see  that  the  milk  is  properly  used  and  the  infants  looked 
after. 

8854.  Even  if  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  good  milk 
sold  in  the  shops  in  the  densely  populated  parts  of  Man- 
chester it  would  not  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes  ?  —You 
would  still  want  supervision  of  the  mother. 

8856.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  in  your 
opinion  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  milk  ? — No,  I  think 
that  the  milk  supply  of  Manchester  and  all  the  large  towns 
is  still,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  in  a  poor  condit^n. 
There  is  a  lot  of  stale  milk  and  contaminated  milk  which 
comes  in. 
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8857.  Have  you  any  particular  ideas  as  to  what  might 
be  done  to  improve  it  ? — I  think  it  can  only  be  done  by 
regulating  it  by  corporations  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
bring  what  influence  one  can  upon  farmers. 

8858.  The  Corporation  of  Manchester,  or  the  sanitary 
authority,  has  no  power  to  inspect  farms,  has  it  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

8859.  They  have  a  distinct  power  of  inspection  ? — 
Yes,  I  take  it  that  they  have — over  every  one  that  is  within 
their  district. 

8860.  But  it  comes  to  Manchester,  I  take  it,  from  50 
miles  or  100  miles  away,  perhaps,  and  there  is  no  power 
to  deal  with  the  sources  of  supply  there  ? — Yes,  they  have 
power  to  examine  the  milk,  and  take  samples  at  the  stations, 
and  if  they  find  that  the  milk  contains  tuberculous  germs, 
or  if  it  is  dirty  milk,  or  contains  disease  germs, 
they  have  power  to  oblige  that  milk  dealer  to  give  the 
names  of  the  farms  where  the  milk  comes  from,  and  their 
inspector  goes,  no  matter  how  far  it  is,  and  traces  the  milk 
to  the  cow,  and  I  believe  they  can  insist  upon  the  cow 
being  slaughtered  if  diseased. 

8861.  [Dr.  Tatham.)  As  a  mattei-  of  fact  they  do — 
whatever  powers  they  have,  that  is  what  they  do  ? — Yes, 
they  have  done  so,  certainly. 

8862.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  They  cannot  act  directly.  They 
have  to  act  through  the  local  authority  of  the  district  ? — 
Directh^ — they  do  act  directly. 

8863.  They  call  upon  the  farmer  to  have  the  tuberculous 
cow  destroyed  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  milk  shall  not  be 
u.sed  ? — Yes.  It  is  slaughtered,  I  believe,  in  the  presence 
of  their  own  inspector. 

8864.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  The  pressure  is  indirect  ?— That 
may  be  so. 

8865.  They  say  to  the  farmer,  "  If  you  do  not  get  rid 
of  that  cow  from  your  herd  you  shall  supply  no  more  milk 
to  Manchester." — Perhaps  that  is  it. 

8866.  But  it  is  very  powerful  ? — Yes. 

8867.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  May  I  read  a  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed Bill  you  have  now  before  Parliament  on  the  subject 
of  milk  :  "  When  a  sample  of  milk  has  been  taken  in  transit, 
or  otherwise,  for  bacteriological  examination,  the  cow- 
keeper  from  wliose  milk  the  sample  has  been  taken  shall 
be  forthwith  notified  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  that 
such  sample  has  been  taken,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  cowkeeper  thereafter  to  remove  any  cow  from  his  farm 
until  the  result  of  the  examination  of  such  sample  has 
been  notified  to  him  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  unless 
he  shall  previously  have  submitted  all  his  cowo  for  clinical 
examination  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  Corporation." 
That  is  with  regard  to  tuberculosis  ? — Yes. 

8868.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Will  that  enable  them  to  deal 
n  ith  a  farm  100  miles  off  ? 

8869.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Certainly. 

8870.  {Witness.)  I  know  cases  of  farms  in  Shropshire — 
mentioned  in  Dr.  Niven's  last  report  of  1902— where  they 
did  trace  different  cows  that  were  suffering  from  diseased 
udders,  not  only  tuberculous  udders,  but  septic  diseases — 
abscesses,  and  so  on  ;  they  did  actually  track  them,  and 
found  them  out  from  bacteriological  examination  which 
they  had  made  at  the  station.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
the  names  of  the  farmers,  and  if  a  farmer  hid  a  cow  they 
found  the  hidden  cow. 

8871.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  This  can  only  be  done  in  the 
case  of  bacteriological  examination  if  it  disclosed  strepto 
cocci,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — I  take  it  they  would 
not  do  it  unless  they  had  strong  evidence.  Dirty 
milk  they  might  wish  to  condemn,  but  perhaps  they  would 
only  take  the  very  strongest  cases  when  proceeding  in  that 
way. 

8872.  They  could  not  deal  with  a  farm  which  was  simply 
dirty  1 — I  do  not  think  they  have  strong  enough  powers 
for  that. 

8873.  At  any  rate,  notwithstanding  those  powers  you 
have  told  us  about — which  seem  to  be  more  extensive  than 
I  thought — there  is  still  a  difficulty  in  gettmg  good  milk 
in  Manchester  ? — Yes,  the  milk  is  not  up  to  what  it  should 
be.  So  much  of  it  comes  in  by  train,  and  the  people  buy 
the  afternoon's  milk  next  morning,  and  it  is  kept 
in  the  house  before  using  it. 

8874.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  too  long  a  period  between 
the  time  at  which  the  milk  is  got  from  the  cow  and  the 


time  it  is  used  ? — There  is  no  f)i'oper  means  taken  to  f)^  Ashby, 
cool  the  milk  and  keep  it  at  low  temperature.   

8875.  In  your  opinion,  the  most  likely  means  of  improv- 
ing the  health  of  these  young  children  is  the  instruction  of 
mothers  ? — Yes — in  education. 

8876.  And  that,  I  gather,  you  think  is  best  done  by 
health  visitors,  people  who  actually  go  and  see  them  at 
their  homes  ?— Yes,  and  I  quite  agree  with  continuation 
schools. 

8877.  You  would  lay  stress  upon  the  act;ial  visiting  of 
the  mothers  at  the  homes  ? — Yes,  coming  actually  in 
contact  with  them.  It  is  all  very  well  to  give  a  printed 
slip  away,  but  I  do  not  think  tba+  is  very  efficacious. 

8878.  As  regard  school,  if  girls  leave  school  at  fourteen, 
it  is  very  probable,  is  it  not,  that  any  little  instruction  they 
could  have  had  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  may  have  dis- 
appeared before  they  could  put  it  to  practical  use  ? — Yes  ; 
one  does  not  incline  to  the  view  that  children  should 
speciahse  too  early,  but  I  think  the  nurse  who  gives 
instruction  in  hygiene  in  Manchester  does  it  very  well. 
She  has  the  girls  in  class,  and  they  have  infant  feeding 
bottles  and  infant  clothes  to  handle. 

8879.  This  is  in  the  actual  class  ? — Yes. 

8880.  This  class  you  spoke  of  is  in  a  day  school  ? — 
Yes,  at  a  Board  School  under  the  Education  Committee. 

8881.  Is  instruction  of  that  kind  commonly  given  at 
the  Board  Schools  in  Manchester  ? — There  is  one  nurse 
in  the  employ  of  the  Education  Committee — only  one  at 
the  present  time — and  she  goes  from  school  to  school  and 
teaches  the  eldest  girls.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  substituted 
for — perhaps  some  of  the  sewing  or  some  class  of  that  sort. 
She  gives  them  a  general  idea  of  the  home  regime,  the  care 
of  infants,  and  so  on. 

8882.  It  is  done  in  school  time  ? — Yes. 

8883.  And  in  substitution  for  something  else  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

8884.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Household  management  is  a 
special  subject  now  ? — It  would  come  under  that,  probably. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  additional  time  given.  It  is  given 
in  school-time. 

8885.  It  is  recognised  now,  and  a  grant  is  made  for 
instruction  in  household  management  ? — Then  it  will 
come  in  under  that.  It  is  instead  of  sewing  perhaps, 
which  is  household  manageme&t. 

8886.  It  is  a  distinct  branch  from  needlewK)rk.  Needle- 
work is  part  of  the  regular  instruction  at  school,  but  they 
may  also  teach  household  management  and  receive  a 
grant  ? — I  understand. 

8887.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Household  management  is  dis- 
tinguished from  needlework  and  cookery  ? — Yes. 

8888.  And  laundry  work,  which  is  allied  to  it  ? — Yes. 

8889.  The  special  point  of  this  instruction  in  Manchester 
is  that  it  is  given  not  by  the  ordinary  school  teacher  but  by 
a  specialist  ? — Yes. 

8890.  And  that,  in  your  view,  would  be  valuable  ? — 
Yes  ;  she  does  not  do  anything  else. 

8891.  It  is  not  theoretical  instruction,  but  practical 
instruction  ? — Yes. 

8892.  With,  of  comrse,  the  necessary  explanations  ? — 
Yes.  She  has  the  bottles  of  milk,  and  the  clothes, 
and  napkins,  and  so  on. 

8893.  Even  if  girls  have  instruction  of  this  kind  in  a  day 
school  you  think  it  is  important  that  instruction  should 
be  continued  in  the  evening  schools  ? — Yes,  most  certainly. 
I  should  not  rely  upon  the  former  only. 

8894.  I  rather  gather  that  you  woul^d  go  the  length  of 
favouring  compulsory  attendance  in  continuation  classes 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  and  seventeen  ? 
— I  should,  most  certainly. 

8895.  And  insist  that  the  girls  during  that  time  should 
attend  a  couple  of  nights  a  week  for  instruction  in  domesti " 
subjects  ? — Yes. 

8896.  With  certain  exemptions  ? — Yes. 

8897.  At  the  pleasiire  of  the  local  authority  ? — Yes. 

8898.  You  think  they  should  continue  the  instruction 
1  hey  receive  at  school  to  the  age  at  which  thej  begin  to  give 
it  practical  application  ? — Yes,  so  many  girls  go  to  work 
as  soon  as  school  is  over. 
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MXXUTES  OJ?  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Aslihi/.       8S99.  That  scheme  is  very  attractive,  but  have  you  con- 

 sidered  the  possible  difficulties  ? — There  are  difficulties. 

It  was  proposed  the  other  day  by  Professor  Sadler  in  one 
of  his  lectures,  and  he  brought  a  swarm  of  hornets  about 
him. 

8900.  Take  the  case  of  shop-girls,  of  whom  there  are 
large  numbers,  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  in  Man- 
chester ;  would  it  be  possible  for  those  girls  to  attend 
evening  classes  twice  a  week  for  subjects  of  this  kind  under 
their  present  condition  of  work  ?— I  suppose  at  most  of 
the  shops  they  would  get  off  at  six  or  seven  o'clock. 

8901.  The  class  would  have  to  begin  at  half-past  seven 
if  the  girls  were  to  get  to  bed  in  reasonable  time  ? — No 
doubt  there  would  be  difficulties. 

6y02.  Vv'^ould  you  favour  employers  being  called  upon 
or  ol>liged  in  some  way  to  give  the  necessary  facilities  ? — 
I  should  think  so  myself. 

8903.  That  would  be  almost  a  necessary  complement 
of  your  scheme  of  compulsory  evening  classes  ? — Yes. 

8904.  {Chairman.)  You  think  twice  a  week  would  be 
sufficient  ? — Yes.    It  would  not  do  to  overdo  it. 

8905.  {Mr.  Strnthers.)  Have  you  thought  of  similar 
compulsory  attendance  fpr  boys  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
have.  I  -^^'as  tliinking  more  with  regard  to  infant  feeding 
and  infant  regime. 

8906.  {Chairman.)  It  would  be  good  with  regard  to 
boys  ? — Yes. 

8907.  Do  the  Manchester  mothers  use  those  india- 
rubber  nipples  ? — Yes. 

8908.  Do  not  your  Health  Society  ladies  try  to  prevent 
them  from  using  those  ? — Yes. 

8909.  They  are  very  pernicious  ?— Yes.  You  see  it 
drops  on  the  floor  and  then  is  taken  up  and  put  into  the 
child's  mouth  straightway. 

8910.  Do  not  they  also  tend  to  contract  the  jaw  when 
it  is  most  flexible  ? — I  think  the  worst  harm  is  done  by 
inoculation  from  the  dust  of  the  floors.    In  our  Out- 


patient Department  I  see  the  "teat"  drop  on  the  tioor, 
where  the  dust  is  full  of  tuberculous  germs  and  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  then  the  mothers  put  it  straight  into  the 
infant's  mouth  again. 

8911.  Does  it  have  the  eflect  of  contracting  the  jaw  ? — 
One's  o^TO  impression  is  that  that  is  comparatively  small. 
The  worst  efi'ect  is  inoculation,  making  sore  mouths  and 
enlarged  glands.  Besides  it  is  a  bad  habit  for  the  child 
always  to  be  sucking. 

8912.  I  have  here  the  text  of  the  words  which 
Professor  Cunningham  used  :  he  said,  "  In  other  words 
these  inferior  bodily  characters,  which  are  the  result  of 
poverty  and  not  vice,  such  as  syphilis  and  alcoholism, 
and  therefore  acquired  during  the  Ufetime  of  the  individual, 
are  not  transmissible  from  one  generation  to  another '"  ? 
— If  a  man  loses  a  limb,  his  children  are  born  with  their 
limbs  complete,  mutilations  and  local  diseases  are,  I 
believe,  never  transmitted.  But  I  certainly  think 
weakness,  tendency  to  disease  as  well  as  general  diseases, 
may  be  transmitted  from  parents  to  children.  Then  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  foetus  may  suffer  from  imperfect 
nutrition  in  consequence  of  maternal  weakness. 

8915.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  the  infant  mortality 
in  Manchester  that  is  very  largely  due  to  the  eJ?ect  of 
diarrhoea  ? — Yes. 

8916.  And  you  regard  infantile  diarrhoea  as  distinctly 
infectious  ? — Yes. 

8917.  Not  simply  a  mere  enteritis  ? — No.  It 
undoubtedly  spreads  in  hospitals.  A  child  with 
diarrhoea  comes  in  and  infects  others  by  inoculation. 
One  does  not  doubt  that  the  napkins  are  infected. 

8918.  And  it  is  very  often  due  to  infected  food  ? — No 
doubt.  It  comes  through  the  milk  or  through  the 
indiarubber  nipple  dropping  on  the  floor  and  being  put 
back  into  the  mouth  again. 

8919.  The  milk  itself  becomes  infected  ? — Undoubtedly. 
There  is  bad  handhng  in  the  household,  and  the  child  may 
have  diarrhoea  from  contamination. 
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ksu-orth.  3920  ^Chairman.)  Will  you  state  the  character  of  the 
experience  which  enables  you  to  give  evidence  on  the  points 
before  us  ? — My  experience  has  been  practically  twenty- 
four  j^ears  m  one  of  the  largest  asylums  in  the  country. 

8921.  In  l..a.ncashire  ? — Yes — first  as  assistant,  and  then 
as  superintendent  of  the  Rainhill  County  Asylum.  I  have 
been  head  of  the  institution  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
asylum  has  been  increased  very  largely,  and  now  contains 
over  2000  patients. 

8922.  You  are  inclined  to  think  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  incr&ase  in  the  number  of  the  insane  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  whole  iacrease.  The  question 
is  whether  it  is  due  to  accumulation,  or  how  far  it  is  due 
to  that,  and  how  far  to  increased  incidence  of  insanity 
in  the  population  at  large. 

8923.  That  is  the  more  important  aspect '/ — Yes ; 
there  is  no  question  about  the  very  large  increase. 

8924.  But  the  question  is  whether  it  is  an  apparent  or  a 
real  increase  ? — It  is  a  real  increase  in  a  sense — that  is  to 
say,  a  great  many  people  are  sent  to  asylums  that  used  not 
to  be  sent  there. 

8925.  There  are  more  insane  people  under  treatment,  but 
the  question  is  whether  relatively  to  population  there  are 
more  ? — Relatively  to  population  they  are  largely  in- 
creased. 

8926.  There  is  a  larger  number  under  treatment  ? — 
Relativel}'  to  population.  Yes.  The  question  is  whether 
the  incidence  of  insanity  among  the  public  is  increasing. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  decide,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
could  tell  you  offhand  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

8927.  Statistical  infonnation  is  incomplete  ? — Yes,  and 
it  depends  upon  how  you  read  it  and  look  at  it.  I  will  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  this. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
incidence  is  increasing,  but  I  would  hke  to  express  myself 
with  reserve,  because  it  is  a  question  of  great  difficulty. 
]  have  worked  out  the  statistics  of  Lancashire,  having  a 
personal  experience  of  the  matter,  because  it  contains 
about  one-eighth  f  art  of  the  population  of  England  and 
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Wales,  and  I  think  it  is  likely  to  furnish  a  reUable  indica- 
tion. 

8928.  How  far  do  you  think  the  statistics  do  bear  out 
that  there  is  an  absolute  increase  ? — I  think  they  do  bear 
it  out,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  evidence 
a  Utile  bit  in  detail.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  familiar 
with  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  upon  the 
subject  ? 

8929.  Yes. — I  think  this  question  has  to  be  decided,  so 
far  as  it  can  be,by  what  are  called  pauper  patients,  because, 
I  think,  that  private  patients  do  not  give  reliable  con- 
clusions owing  to  the  strong  objection  felt  by  many  per- 
sons to  having  their  relatives  certified  as  insane. 
With  regard  to  the  paupers  a  good  many  patients 
are  in  the  County  Asylums  who  are  not  f)aupers  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term- — that  is  to  say,  they 
would  not  be  paupers  for  any  ordinary  illness.  Insanity 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  illnesses  that  a  person  can 
have,  and  many  people  have  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
rates  who  are  quite  in  a  respectable  position.  Many 
people  pay  rates  for  those  in  the  asylums,  but  yet  they  are 
classified  as  paupers.  Then — a  proviso  which  ought  to 
be  considered  with  regard  to  the  chief  causes  of  increase — 
there  is,  first  of  all,  the  much  gi-eater  tendency  which  now 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  send  to  asylums  cases 
of  idiocy,  imbeciHty,  and  senile  weakmindedness  which 
were  formerly  cared  for  in  workhouses. 

8930.  They  are  collected  under  one  head  ? — Yes. 
There  is  an  interesting  table  here  which  illustrates  that 
with  reference  to  Lancashire — Table  11. — which  shows 
that  the  percentage  in  asylums  has  gone  up,  and  the  per- 
centage in  workhouses  has  gone  down.  If  you  take  it  back 
to  1862,  you  will  find,  first  of  all,  those  in 
the  care  of  friends  boarded  out  by  the  workhouse — 
that  has  decreased  very  much,  from  11-79  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  officially  registered 
lunatics  in  the  county  in  1862,  to  1-35  in  1902  ;  and  then 
1-25  in  1903.  That  refers  to  those  who  are  under  the  care 
of  friends.     It  has  gone   down  very  largely.  Th.n 
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li  you  will  refer  to  those  actually  in  the  workhouse 
in  1862,  the  percentage  was  41-70 ;  in  1872  it  had 
gone  up  rather  to  44-73.  Now  comes  an  interest- 
ing point,  that  in  the  decennium  between  1872  and 
1882,  when  there  was  a  Government  grant  per  head  for 
every  lunatic  maintained  in  an  asylum,  almost  imme- 
diately the  percentage  drops  to  38-83  in  1882,  and  then 
down  to  23-68  in  1892.  Then  again  there  was  a  very 
slight  increase  in  1902,  but  that  was  entirely  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  tlie  county  of  Lancashire  during  the  latter 
years  of  that  decennium  there  was  a  very  great  deficiency 
-of  accommodation,  and  the  unions  could  not  imburden 
themselves  of  all  cases  ;  they  had  to  keep  more  in  the 
workhouse.  It  is  instructive  that  ui  the  follov/ing  year 
there  was  a  fall.  The  Lancashire  Asylum  opened  with 
2,000  patients  and  in  a  single  year  the  proportion  main- 
tained in  the  workhouse  fell  to  20-95.  If  you  will  follow 
the  complementary  returns  for  the  asylums  you  will  see 
that  in  1862  the  proportion  maintained  was  44-80  ;  in 
1872  it  was  43-23 — a  slight  drop  in  harmony  with  the 
slight  increase  in  the  number  m  the  workhouses.  In 
1882  there  was  a  big  increase  to  54-60,  and  in  1892  there 
was  an  enormous  mcrease  to  73-65.  Between  1882  and 
1892  large  additions  were  made  to  the  accommodation  in 
all  Lancashire  asylums  ;  practically  there  was  plenty  of 
room.  All  the  unions  sent  all  the  cases  they  could. 
Then  in  1902  there  was  a  slight  fall  to  70-98,  because  there 
was  not  sufficient  asylum  accommodation.  In  the  next 
year,  when  a  new  asylum  was  opened,  it  jumped  up  to 
76-76.  Whereas  in  1862  the  proportion  in  the  asylums 
was  44-80,  in  1903  it  is  76-76.  Many  eases  of  senile  weak- 
mindedness  and  slight  forms  of  congenital  weakness  are 
sent  now  which  would  not  formerly  have  been  classified  as 
lunatics  at  all ;  they  were  kept  in  the  workhouses  before, 
but  they  were  kept  there  as  ordinary  patients. 

8931.  Does  that  affect  the  returns  to  any  large  extent  ? 
— It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  it  will  affect  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  experience  of  the  cases  coming  into 
the  asylum  shows  that  many  cases  are  sent  in  which  I 
consider  it  is  unnecessary  to  send. 

8932.  Are  there  a  larger  number  of  recoveries  from 
insanity  owing  to  treatment  now  ? — There  is  rather  a 
smaller  number  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  curable  cases 
are  diluted  down  by  these  large  numbers  of  incurable 
cases. 

8933.  Are  there  more  absolutely  cured  ?  1  do  not 

know  that  there  are  &ny  more  or  less  ;  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  less. 

8934.  Would  many  to  any  appreciable  extent  yield  to 
modern  methods  of  treatment  ? — Certainly.  We  send  out 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  every  year  cured.  Many  of  those 
relapse,  but  not  all.  But  that  is  hke  any  other  bodily 
disease.  If  a  person  has  bronchitis,  he  is  more  liable  to 
have  it  again  in  years  to  come.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  the  brain. 

8935.  But  lunacy  is  more  chronic  in  its  characteristics  ? 
—Yes,  undoubtedly.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  that 
point  about  so  many  cases  now  being  certified  as  lunatics 
who  used  not  to  be  so  certified,  because  that  accounts  for 
the  great  mcrease  in  proportion  to  the  population  at 
least,  to  a  certain  extent.  Lunacy  has  not  only  largely 
increased,  but  the  percentage  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion has  also  gone  up.  That  is  partly  accounted  for  in  this 
way.  These  cases  are  poured  in  upon  the  unions  in  larger 
quantities  than  they  used  to  be,  owing  to  increased  un- 
willingness or  inability  on  the  part  of  their  relations  to 
look  after  them  at  home,  and  very  frequently  they 
do  not  wish  to  enlarge  the  accommodation.  Therefore 
they  send  the  cases  on  to  the  asylum,  which  in  former 
years  they  would  not  have  done. 

8936.  Are  they  entitled  to  keep  any  cases  they  like  at 
the  workhouse,  or  is  there  an  obligation  to  send  them  on  ? 
— There  is  a  certain  obligation,  but  under  a  magistrate's 
-order  they  can  keep  a  case  for  fourteen  days.  With 
•regard  to  mild  cases,  they  are  under  no  obligation. 

8937.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  What  do  they  do  with  cases  of 
■delirium  tremens  ? — Those  they  always  keep  ;  we  do  not 
get  any  of  those.  They  are  invariably  treated  in  the 
workhouse.  We  get  a  great  deal  of  drink  insanity,  but 
they  are  cases  of  a  more  pronounced  character. 

8938.  Some  of  the  cases  of  delirium  tremens  are  very 
troublesome  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  quite  of  a  temporary  nature. 
Very  frequently  four  or  five  d&ys  or  a  week  sees  the  whole 


thing  through.  Then  there  are  two  other  causes 
which  operate  in  the  direction  of  diminished  dis- 
charge rate  from  asylums  and  to  a  proportionate 
accumulation  therein.  First,  there  is  diminution  in  the 
death  rate  caused  by  the  improvement  in  the  sanitary 
surroundings  of  the  patients,  which  is  an  important  matter, 
and  then  there  is  the  diminution  in  the  recovery  rate. 
I  have  made  an  analysis — in  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  to  do 
this  thing,  to  work  it  out,  it  does  not  do  to  trust  to  personal 
impressions.  I  have  made  analysis  of  two  decennial 
periods  which  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  run  through.  In 
the  decennium,  1882  to  1891,  the  annual  average  number 
of  lunatics  in  Lancashire  taken  on  January  1st  of  each 
succeeding  year  amounted  to  8,247.  I  have  taken  the 
averages,  of  course  it  does  not  make  much  difference  if 
you  take  the  numbers  on  the  1st  January  of  each  decen- 
nium ;  but  I  have  taken  the  average  because  it  might  be 
more  correct.  The  average  of  each  succeeding  year 
amounted  to  8,247,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  2.221 
per  thousand  on  the  average  population  3,712,422,  for 
that  period. 

8939.  These  are  individual  years  ? — Yes,  but  I  have 
taken  the  averages.  I  thought  it  was  perhaps  more 
correct  to  strike  an  average  than  to  take  the  1st  January 
in  each  year.  In  the  following  decennium  1892  to  1901, 
the  average  population  increased  by  475,491,  namely  to 
4,187,913,  and  the  average  lunacy  rate  rose  to  2.562  per 
1,000.  On  the  1st  January  1902,  it  was  2-7,  but  I  have 
taken  the  average  for  the  decennium.  If  the  average 
rate  of  lunacy  per  1,000  which  obtained  in  the  first  decen- 
nium remained  constant  in  the  second  one.  the  annual 
average  number  of  lunatics  in  the  latter  period,  calcu- 
lated of  course  on  the  increased  population,  would  have 
been  9,301.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  amounted 
to  10,733,  an  average  increase  of  1,432  for  the  decennium, 
over  and  above  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  increase  in  the  population.  How  far  can  this  increase 
be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  accumulation  ?  The 
chief  thing  to  consider  in  connection  with  this  point  is 
the  discharge  rate  from  the  asylums  either  by  deaths  or 
recoveries.  Similar  returns  are  unfortunately  not  avail- 
able from  the  workhouses  and  hence  a  disturbing  factor 
is  introduced.  I  have  no  returns  to  show  what  it  is  in 
the  workhouse,  though  of  course  the  numbers  in  the 
asylums  enormously  preponderate. 

8940.  {Chairman.)  It  is  certainly  a  fourth  ? — Yes, 
bat  I  have  no  information  on  the  point.  The  statistics 
are  not  published,  so  far  as  I  know.  For  the  decenniums 
1882-1891,  the  annual  average  daily  number  of  patients, 
resident  in  all  the  Lancashire  asylums  was  6278.5,  and 
the  total  number  of  deaths  in  that  decade  was  6,453, 
giving  a  percentage  of  deaths  on  the  average 
numbers  resident  of  10-27.  In  the  following  decennium 
1892-1901  the  average  daily  number  of  patients  was 
8331-9,  the  actual  number  of  deaths  was  7.413,  and  the 
percentage  on  the  average  numbers  resident  was  8  80. 
It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  a  reduction  to  the 
extent  of  1.38  per  cent,  had  taken  place  in  the  death 
rate.  In  consequence  of  this  diminished  death  rate 
therefore  1,149  fewer  persons  died  in  the  asylums  during 
the  second  decade  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  higher  death  rate  of  the  first  named  decade  continued 
during  the  second  one.  In  other  words  the  lowered 
death  rate  accounts  for  an  accumulation  of  1,149  persons. 
Turning  to  the  recoveries,  however,  we  find  this  condition 
of  things  reversed,  for,  calculating  the  recoveries  on  the 
admissions,  as  is  usually  done  in  asylum  reports,  in 
harmony  with  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
it  is  found  that  the  second  decennium  gives  a  higher 
recovery  rate  than  the  first.  The  reason  was  that  in  the 
first  decennium  all  cases  indiscriminately  were  sent  in  and 
in  the  second  decennium  there  was  a  restriction  placed 
on  the  class  of  patients  sent — they  could  not  send  so 
many  of  their  incurable  cases.  That  is  a  point  which  is 
important  with  regard  to  recoveries,  because  it  is  vital 
to  the  question.  I  have  calculated  them  on  the  ad- 
missions, and  I  think  that  is  the  most  correct  way  of 
looking  at  it  because  the  great  mass  of  the  chronic  insane, 
of  whom  the  great  bulk  of  the  asylum  population  is  com- 
posed, takes  no  part  in  recoveries.  After  a  certain 
number  of  years  they  pass  into  a  chronic  condition  and 
remain  permanently  insane. 

8911.  What  proportion  of  cases  are  amenable  to  treat- 
m?nt  ? — The  fair  average  is  from  30  to  40  per  ceat.  of 
recent  cases,  or  even  50  per  cent.    Amongst  the  women 
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Dr.  especially  we  have  sent  out  as  many  as  50  per  cent,  of 
Wigleswortft.  recpnt  acute  cases.    I  refer  to  this  question  of  calculating 

 the  recoveries  because  it  really  makes  a  great  difference. 

That  is  the  reason  I  think  that  it  gives  me  a  more  correct 
result.  I  think  the  Registrar-General  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  has  calculated  it  on  the 
average  numbers  resident.  If  you  do  that  it  brings 
about  an  entirely  different  result,  and  therefore  I  wish 
to  point  that  out  to  you. 

8942.  You  wish  to  indicate  that  the  Registrar-General's 
methods  are  vicious  ? — No,  I  am  not  a  statistician.  I 
do  not  make  any  claim  to  be  so.  In  fact  I  am  not  fond 
of  statistics,  but  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  point  out 
this  difference.  The  Registrar-General  may  be  quite  right. 
He  does  not  say  how  he  has  calculated  them,  but  I  think 
he  has  done  so  in  the  way  I  have  suggested.  I  will  come 
to  that  in  a  moment.    They  are  very  much  diluted  down 

ith  all  this  mass  of  chronic  insane  which  goes  on  accumu- 
lating, and  I  do  not  think  it  gives  you  a  fairly  correct 
result  comparing  the  two  decennia.  If  the  recoveries 
took  place  like  the  deaths  from  the  whole  number  of 
chronic  insane  I  think  it  would  be  a  correct  method  of 
calculation. 

8943.  Have  you  calculated  what  the  difference  would 
be  ?— Yes. 

8944.  Is  it  in  j'our  favour  or  against  it  ? — In  the  decen- 
nium  of  1882-1891  there  were  admitted  into  the  asylums 
19,605  cases,  and  of  these  6,226  were  discharged  as  re- 
covered, giving  a  recovery  rate  on  the  total  admission  of 
31.75,  whilst  in  the  decennium  1892-1901  there  were 
admitted  17,766  cases,  6,375  of  whom  recovered,  yielding 
a  recovery  rate  of  35.88.  The  recovery  rate  therefore 
had  improved  to  the  extent  of  4.13  per  cent.  Had 
the  recovery  rate  of  the  second  decennium  been  at  the 
same  low  rate  as  in  the  first  decennium,  735  fewer  cases 
would  have  been  discharged  than  was  actually  the  fact.  It 
must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  figures  refer  to 
cases  and  not  persons,  as  the  published  statistics  do  not 
distinguish  between  recoveries  from  first  attacks,  and 
recoveries  in  those  who  have  had  previous  attacks,  and 
hence  the  same  person  may  be  counted  more  than  once. 
Probably,  however,  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  from  the 
above  figures  would  give  fairly  accurately  the  number  of 
persons  as  distinguished  from  cases.  The  comparison 
between  the  two  decennia  would  not  present  much  differ- 
ence. Frequently  cases  come  in  many  times  over,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  decennium  a  case  might  come  in 
several  times.  I  have  calculated  the  recoveries  in  the 
manner  usually  done.  If,  however,  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion be  made  upon  the  average  numbers  resident,  the 
recovery  rate  in  the  second  decennium  would  show  a  fall 
instead  of  a  rise,  owing  to  the  fact  that  though  the  actual 
number  recovered  was  slightly  larger  in  the  second  de- 
cennium, the  average  numbers  resident  had  largely  in- 
creased. Considering,  however,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  chronic  insane,  of  which  every  asylum  population  is 
largely  composed,  takes  no  part  in  the  recoveries,  the 
calculation  upon  the  admissions  appears  to  afford  the 
most  reliable  indications.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
expert  statistician  ;  in  fact,  I  am  not  one  at  all,  I  just  point 
that  out.  The  deaths  and  recoveries  account  for  the 
immense  majority  of  the  cases  discharged  from  asylums, 
and  besides  these  the  only  cases  that  need  to  be  considered 
are  those  which  are  sent  out  to  workhouses  and  to  the  care 
of  their  friends.  As  regards  the  workhouses,  since  the 
figures  in  the  tables  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  pauper 
lunacy  in  the  county,  the  mere  transfer  of  cases  from  the 
asylums  to  the  workhouses  makes  no  difference  in  the  total 
number.  And  as  regards  the  patients  discharged  to  their 
friends  these  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  amounting 
only  to  a  few  hundreds  in  the  course  of  a  decennium,  and 
the  difference  in  the  two  decennia  would  be  too  small  to 
affect  the  general  result. 

8946.  There  is  a  back-flow  from  the  asylum  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes,  cases  which  can  be  taken  charge  of 
in  the  workhouse.  There  are  not  many  now  because  the 
workhouses  object  to  receive  them.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  net  gain  by  accumulation  in 
the  second  decennium  will  not  account  for  the  whole  of 
the  increase  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  population  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  which  has  taken  place  during  that 
period,  upwards  of  900  persons  remaining  un- 
accounted for  by  accumulation.    Unfortunately,  however. 


similar  statistics  are  not  available  from  the  work- 
houses, which  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
total  insane  of  the  country.  Were  they  so  available  it  is 
possible  that  a  modification  would  have  to  be  made  in  the 
above  figures.  A  diminution  in  the  death-rate  in  work- 
houses, for  instance,  in  harmony  with  that  which  took 
place  in  the  asylums,  if  such  has  occurred,  would  reduce 
the  number  unaccounted  for  still  further.  Whether  such 
a  diminution  took  place  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  it 
probably  is  in  harmony  with  the  generally  improved  con- 
ditions. But  I  cannot  say  whether  it  has  happened  or 
has  not.  If  the  recovery  rate  is  worked  out  according 
to  the  average  numbers  resident  there  is  not  only 
no  accumulation,  but  it  means  that  there  is  a  very 
large  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  insanity  which  does 
not  seem  likely  at  any  rate.  If  that  was  so,  it  would 
mean  that  not  only  was  the  excess  of  lunacy  over 
and  above  the  population  wiped  out,  but  it  would  also 
wipe  out  what  might  be  called  the  natural  increase  of 
lunacy  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  it  would  wipe 
out  more  besides.  In  other  words,  it  would  mean  that 
there  was  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  insanity 
in  the  population.  I  think  it  would  require  a  very  robust 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  figures  to  lead  anybody  who  had  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  insane,  and  the  difficulty 
of  providing  accommodation  for  them,  to  believe  that. 

8947.  Do  you  say  that  method  of  calculation  has  been 
adopted  in  this  report  ? — He  does  not  say  how  his  figures 
are  got,  but  I  do  not  see  how  else  they  can  be  got. 

8948.  They  do  prove  a  decrease? — Yes,  a  slight  decrease. 

8949.  You  think  it  is  an  unreliable  method  ? — I  do 
not  say  it  is  unreliable. 

8950.  But  you  say  it  does  not  justify  the  conclusions 
which  are  drawn  from  it  ? — Taking  these  two  deceimia 
for  Lancashire,  it  would  mean  that  there  was  no  increase 
but  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  insanity 
in  the  population  calculated  according  to  the  average 
numbers  resident.  My  own  view  is  that  is  not  correct. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Registrar-General  would  simply 
take  it  that  it  was  a  discharge — whetlier  it  was  a  recovery 
or  not  he  did  not  mind — it  was  a  discharge  from  the 
asylum.  I  think  sufficient  notice  has  not  been  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  insane  take  no  part 
in  the  recoveries  at  all.  They  practically  take  place  on 
the  admissions.  That  is  not  absolutely  correct,  but  taking 
it  for  the  decennium  it  gives  a  fairly  accurate  account. 

8951.  In  the  course  of  the  decennium  the  same  person 
figures  in  a  great  number  of  recoveries  ? — That  might 
be  so.    There  are  certain  cases  which  would  do  so. 

8952.  You  said  a  certain  number  of  persons  were  ad- 
mitted in  a  decennium  ;  I  presume  they  have  recovered 
each  time  ? — Yes.  If  you  take  off  10  per  cent. — we  cannot 
get  it  exactly — that  would  give  you  a  very  fair,  accurate 
account.  Then  I  formerly  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  the  officially  registered 
insane  had  taken  place  in  the  county  owing  to  the  fact 
that  feeble-minded  persons,  cases  of  mild  senile  dementia, 
and  others  showing  trivial  mental  defects  were  now  sent 
to  asylums  with  much  greater  frequency  than  used  to 
be  the  case,  and  these  cases,  though  always  existent,  not 
having  formerly  been  classified  as  insane,  would  represent 
a  definite  increase  in  the  number  of  officially  registered 
lunatics,  which  would  not  correspond  to  any  increase  in 
the  mcidence  of  insanity  in  the  population,  but  only  to 
a  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  the  degree  of  mental 
defect,  rendering  removal  to  an  asylum  for  some  reason 
or  other  desirable.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  such  cases 
have  been  more  largely  sent  to  asylums  during  the  second 
decennium  than  during  the  first  ?  My  own  impression 
of  the  cases  admitted  under  my  care  in  Rainhill  Asylum 
would  lead  me  to  think  otherwise,  but  to  settle  the  point 
I  have  analysed  the  cases  of  congenital  and  senile  insanity 
(which  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  above  cases) 
which  were  admitted  into  the  Lancashire  asylums  in  the 
two  decennia,  and  find  that  the  proportion  so  admitted 
was  really  larger  in  the  first  decennium  than  in  the  second. 
Thus,  in  the  decennium  1882-1891  the  proportion  of 
congenital  cases  upon  the  total  admission  into  all  the 
Lancashire  asylums  amounted  to  5-55  per  cent.,  whilst 
in  the  decermium,  1892-1901,  the  proportion  was  only 
2-81  per  cent.  Again,  as  regards  the  senile  cases  (in- 
cluding under  this  term  all  patients  of  sixty  years  of  age 
and  upwards),  the  percentage  of  these  cases  admitted 
during  the  first  of  the  above  decennia  was  9-63,  whilst 
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in  the  second  of  the  two  it  was  only  8-95.  Fewer  patients 
of  the  above  classes  in  proportion  to  the  total  admissions 
were,  therefore,  admitted  during  the  second  decennium 
than  during  the  first.  This  did  not  imply  any  change 
in  the  practice  of  the  unions,  but  was  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  whilst  the  decennium  1882-1891  was  a  period 
In  which,  owing  to  large  additions  having  been  made  to 
all  the  Lancashire  asylums  there  was  ample  asylum  ac- 
commodation, of  which  the  diS'erent  unions  availed  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  in  the  following  decennium  the 
reverse  of  these  conditions  obtained  ;  in  the  latter  years 
of  this  decennium,  especially,  the  deficiency  in  asylum 
accommodation  became  acute,  in  consequence  of  which 
restrictions  were  placed  on  the  class  of  cases  sent  to  asylums, 
and  the  unions  were  unable  to  unburden  themselves  of 
all  cases  indiscriminately.  That  this  was  the  true  ex- 
planation is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
1902,  on  the  opening  of  an  additional  Lancashire  asylum, 
these  cases  were  poured  into  the  asylums  with  greater 
frequency  than  ever,  the  percentage  of  the  congenital 
cases  on  the  total  admissions  during  that  year  alone 
amounting  to  no  less  than  10-40,  and  of  the  senile  cases 
to  11-38.  The  practical  point  in  connection  with  this 
is  that  the  increase  in  the  insane  in  the  decennium  1892- 
1901  was  therefore  obtained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
asj'lum  accommodation  was  deficient,  and  that  many 
cases  were  not  certified  as  lunatics  and  sent  to  asylums 
who  would  have  been  so  sent  had  opposite  conditions 
prevailed.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  numbers  in  the  workhouses  increased  during 
this  decennium.  In  a  question  of  such  complexity 
one  would  wish  to  express  oneself  with  reserve, 
especially  as  all  the  data  upon  which  an  opinion  should  be 
based  are  not  available  ;  but  the  facts  and  figures  above 
adduced  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  an  actual 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  insanity  in  the  population 
of  the  county  of  Lancaster  has  taken  place  during  the 
latter  of  the  two  decennia  above  analysed.  Then  I  give 
you  the  analyses  of  the  preceding  decennia,  1872-1881 
und  1881-1891.  I  may  say  in  that  case  it  happens  to 
be  the  reverse  of  the  latter  one.  There  were  more  deaths 
and  fewer  recoveries.  There  were  about  400  cases  un- 
iccounted  for  by  accumulation,  but  during  the  latter 
if  those  two  decennia  there  were  a  great  many  more 
^ongenitals  and  senile  cases  in  the  workhouses,  which 
may  have  accounted  for  a  good  many  of  them.  I  cannot 
say  to  what  extent.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  no  in- 
crease in  that  period.  At  any  rate  if  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  incidence  of  insanity,  I  should  think  it  was  slight. 

8953.  Table  III.  would  show  it  has  been  in  accordance 
with  the  population  rather — the  more  densely  populated 
unions  produce  the  more  insane  people  ? — That  is  what 
it  does  show. 

8954.  That  is  the  general  result  of  the  tables  you  have 
given  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  worked  out 
before. 

8955.  These  tables  are  very  useful,  and  we  \vill  treat 
them  as  being  put  in.  Tliat  is  the  general  conclusion  you 
draw,  that  it  is  the  more  closelj^  aggregated  centres  of 
population  that  are  the  forcing  beds  of  lunacy  ? — Yes, 
of  course  there  a.re  exceptions.  I  will  just  run  over  these. 
Table  IV  shows  the  different  unions  classified  according 
to  the  relative  incidence  of  insanity.  In  Table  V  the  same 
unions  are  classified  according  to  the  density  of  the 
population  as  aggregated  in  towns  of  different  sizes  ; 
it  is  not,  of  course,  imphed  in  this  table  that  the  different 
unions  contain  only  one  town  of  the  size  indicated,  as  the 
larger  towiis  have  usually  smaller  towTis  grouped  around 
them  at  varying  distances  ;  the  classification  adopted, 
however,  gives,  I  think,  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  density 
with  which  the  population  is  aggregated  in  the  district 
treated  of.  Industrialism  is,  of  course,  a  leading  feature 
rf  the  majority  of  the  towns.  A  comparison  of  these 
two  tables  brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  low  hmacy 
rate  corresponds  with  the  smaller  aggregations  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  higher  lunacy  rate  with  the  larger  ones. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  some  of  which  probably 
admit  of  explanation,  but  the  broad  fact  is  as  stated. 
Of  the  thirteen  unions  comprised  in  the  first  column  of 
Table  V  which  do  not  contain  a  town  exceeding  50,000 
inhabitants,  no  less  than  ten  have  a  low  lunacy  rate,  viz., 
less  than  two  per  thousand.  Of  the  remaining  three, 
Stockport  is  only  an  apparent  exception  as  this  union  is 
mainly  in  Cheshire,  and  the  aggregate  populations  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Chesliire  portions  comprise  a  town  of  over 


50,000  inhabitants,  and  if  the  district  could  have  been  Dj-_ 
considered  as  a  whole  instead  of  as  artificially  divided  iglesworth- 

into  two  unions  in  separate  counties  it  would  have  come  

under  the  second  column  in  Table  V.  There  remain, 
therefore,  the  two  unions,  Ulverston  and  Lunesdale, 
which  are  both  mainly  country  districts  containing 
comparatively  small  aggregates  of  population,  but  wliich 
both  have  a  high  lunacy  rate  (over  three  per  thousand)  ; 
both  of  these  unions  are  in  the  north  of  the  county,  and 
Ulverston  belongs  geographically  to  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland.  Both  are  mainly  rural  and  agricultural, 
but  in  Ulverston  iron  mining  and  iron  working  are  carried 
on  in  two  centres.  Whether  that  iron  mining  leads  to 
any  large  proportion  of  drink -insanity  I  cannot  say,  but 
it  is  possible  that  it  might  have  an  influence.  Lunesdale 
is  quite  small ;  there  are  only  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
lunatics  there.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  both  of 
these  unions  have  declined  in  population  since  the  Censas 
of  1891,  for,  speaking  generally,  there  appears  to  be  some 
relation  between  a  declining  population  and  a  high  lunacy 
rate.  Then  on  the  other  hand  three  unions  with  low 
lunacy  rates  fre  included  in  the  larger  aggregates  of  popula- 
tion, viz.,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Prestwick,  and  Warrington. 
Those  are  low  lunacy  rates,  and  yet  come  under  the  column 
of  a  town  of  over  50,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  the  town 
of  Barrow-in-Furness  contains  about  55,000  inhabitants, 
so  that  it  is  only  just  excluded  from  the  first  cohinin 
in  Table  V.  Prestwich,  however,  is  one  of  the  larger  aegre- 
gates  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  city  of  Manchester, 
and  yet  shows  a  very  low  lunacy  rate.  It  must  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  population  of  this  miion  has 
increased  very  largely  during  the  last  decade,  pointing 
to  a  large  influx  of  new  population — presumably  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  population.  This  union  is  also  mainly 
residential,  and  though  containing  a  large  amount  of  small 
property  comprises  also  good  class  residential  areas. 

8956.  That  is  a  suburb  of  Manchester  ?— Yes.  Of 
course  there  is  a  lot  of  small  property.  That,  no  doubt, 
largely  accounts  for  it.  The  only  other  exception. 
Warrington,  though  mainly  urban  and  industrial,  comprises 
also  a  large  rural  district.  Warrington  is  very  industrial. 
I  alluded  just  now  to  an  apparent  relation  between  a 
high  lunacy  rate  and  a  declining  population.  This  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  parish  of  Liverpool  and  the 
tovmship  of  Manchester. 

8957-  Ireland  is  a  case  in  point  ? — I  am  coming  to  that. 
Both  the  parish  of  Liverpool  and  the  towmship  of  IMan- 
chester,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Table  III.,  have 
undergone  a  large  and  steady  decline  in  population,  the 
causes  of  which  are  indicated  in  Table  V..  and  a  corres- 
ponding large  and  steady  rise  in  the  lunacy  rate  which 
is  now  considerably  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Lanca- 
shire union,  the  rate  in  Liverpool  being  phenomenally  so. 
Take  Liverpool — you  will  see  a  very  large  decrease.  It 
has  gone  down  from  269,000  to  147,000,  and  it  has  h&ixi 
a  steady  decrease  in  each  decade.  At  each  decade  the 
lunacy  rate  has  mounted  very  high.  It  is  5  •  9  per  thousand. 
The  area  comprises  a  parallelogram  of  about  three 
square  miles  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Liverpool. 
I  give  you  the  particulars  in  the  last  table  of  all.  The 
popiilation  has  undergone  a  considerable  and  steady 
decline  owing  to  the  demolition  of  residential  property, 
and  the  substitution  of  works  and  public  buildings  of 
various  kinds,  also  the  opening  up  of  new  and  wide 
thoroughfares,  and  the  clearing  away  on  sanitary  grounds 
of  many  of  the  more  densely  populated  districts.  The 
extension  of  the  dock  system  towards  the  north,  outside 
the  parish,  has  also  exercised  considerable  influence. 
Hence  there  has  been  a  shifting  of  large  numbers  of  the 
labouring  classes  outwards  into  the  surrounding  districts. 
It  has  been  a  question  of  larger  ships.  They  have  had  to 
get  larger  docks  there  to  the  northward,  and  the  population 
migrated  to  the  north.  The  most  numerous  body  of 
labourers  is  employed  at  the  docks  where  the  work  is  to 
a  large  extent  casual  and  intermittent.  A  similar  condi- 
tion of  things  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Returns  of  Lunacy 
for.  Ireland  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector?  of 
Lunatics  for  Ireland  for  1903,  which  I  put  in.  It  is  an 
interesting  table  showing  a  steady  decrease  from  5,202,648 
in  1880,  to  4,432,287  in  1902,  and  a  rise  in  the  proportion 
per  100.000  of  estimated  population  from  250  in  1880  to 
499  in  1902. 

8958.  We  shall  have  some  evidence  on  that  point  from 
Ireland  ? — It  is  a  most  important  matter. 

8959.  How  do  you  account  for  it  here  in  Liverpool  ? — 
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Dr.  I  account  for  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  Ireland.  The 
Wigleswo'.  t];.  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  probably  to  be  sought 

 in  the  fact  that  when  a  population  is  declining  it  is,  on  the 

whole,  the  younger,  more  active  and  more  vigorous, 
members  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  those  who  emigrate, 
whilst  the  older  and  less  vigorous  members  remain,  and 
thus  the  social  average  tends  to  a  lower  plane. 

8960.  Can  you  draw  a  parallel  between  the  shifting 
of  population  within  an  urban  area  and  the  removal  of 
large  classes  of  the  population  to  the  United  States  ? — 
I  think  so.  In  an  urban  area  it  would  be  the  more  active 
members  who  would  go  outside. 

8961.  You  say  that  the  diminution  of  the  population 
in  the  area  under  discussion  is  largely  due  to  the  great 
clearances,  the  removal  of  people  ? — Partly  that,  and 
partly  in  the  case  of  Liverpool  the  extension  of  the  dock 
system ;  the  better  class  labourers  apparently  move 
nway  to  the  north  and  leave  the  more  casual  ones  there. 
It  is  the  casual  labourers  they  get  now  in  the  parish  of 
Li  vrerpool. 

8962.  If  there  have  been  large  clearances  of  houses  and 
so  on  there  must  be  more  open  spaces,  and  one  would 
think  that  the  conditions  of  health  in  that  area  would  have 
b-^-^n  better  ? — One  would  think  so. 

8963.  The  population  has  been  reduced  from  269,000 
to  147,000  in  a  parallelogram  of  that  size,  and  one  would 
have  thought  the  conditions  were  made  more  healthy  ? — 
It  must  be  so  ;  there  is  no  question  of  that.  It  tends 
to  make  it  healthy. 

8964.  {Mr.  Strvthers.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  death 
rate  has  fallen  or  risen  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you 
that.    I  think  it  is  sure  to  have  fallen. 

8965.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Do  you  mean  the  docks  have 
gone  away  from  Liverpool  ? — No,  but  on  account  of  the 
larger  steamers — they  have  had  to  go  further  north. 

8966.  How  about  that  particular  area  ? — They  have 
had  to  build  these  large  docks  towards  the  north,  and  the 
population  has  shifted,  following  the  large  docks,  but  there 
are  still  smaller  docks  in  the  parish  of  Liverpool,  and  they 
are  still  used,  but  it  is  more  intermittent  labour. 

8967.  It  has  left  the  poorer  and  more  feckless  of  the 
population  behind  ? — That  is  the  only  explanation  I  can 
offer.  When  industries  are  flourishing,  and  the  population 
increasing,  there  is  a  constant  immigration  into  such 
districts  of  vigorous  individuals  from  other  centres  where 
the  conditions  are  less  favourable,  and  thus  the  vigour 
of  the  community  is  maintained  not  merely  by  the  actual 
fresh  arrivals  themselves  but  by  the  new  blood  thus 
infused  into  the  population  by  marriage.  I  think  there 
is  a  double  agency  there — the  new  blood  coming  in 
and  taking  the  place  of  those  dying  off,  and  the 
inclusion  by  marriage  of  the  newer  members  Avith 
the  older  ones.  When  industries,  however,  begin  to  de- 
cline and  emigration  takes  place  from  a  district,  the  loss 
is  doubly  felt,  not  merely  by  the  departure  of  young  and 
active  members  of  the  community,  but  also  by  the  absence 
of  infusion  of  new  blood.  In  many  country  districts  close 
intermarriage  is  rather  a  prominent  feature  of  the  com- 
munity, and  when  such  community  begins  to  lose  its 
younger  and  more  vigorous  members  the  evil  effects  of  such 
intermarriage  will  tend  more  quickly  to  assert  themselves. 
Whether  any  such  explanations  will  account  for  the  higher 
lunacy  rates  of  Ulverston  and  Lunesdale  I  am  unable  tosay, 
in  the  absence  of  sufficient  information  concerning  these 
districts,  but  the  point  is  worth  enquiry.  I  know  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  in  the  Dales  there,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  intermarriage,  and  as  these  districts 
geographically  are  very  nearly  allied — it  is  possible 
that  may  be  so — the  removal  of  even  a  few  members  will 
make  a  difference.  I  throw  that  out  merely  as  a  sugges- 
tion.   There  may  be  an  entirely  different  reason. 

8968.  That  is  purely  speculative  ? — Yes.  I  cannot 
consider  it  to  be  a  scientific  fact.  I  am  endeavouring  to 
account  for  this  remarkable  phenomenon. 

8969.  Is  there  any  direct  evidence  that  the  migration 
from  this  area  has  been  such  as  you  describe — that  the 
best  have  gone  ? — I  know  nothing  of  it.  I  have  simply 
presented  these  facts,  and  have  to  make  an  explanation, 
which  may  be  true  or  not  true.  This  is  what  I  think  is 
the  most  reasonable.  From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the 
lunacy  statistics  for  the  county  of  Lancaster  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  tentatively  drawn: — (1)  That  whilst 
the  large  and  steady  increase  which  has  taken  place  is 


mainly  due  to  accumulation,  there  appears  to  be  evidence 
that  the  incidence  of  insanity  in  the  population  has  also 
increased  of  late  years.  (2)  The  low  lunacy  rates  tend  to 
follow  the  small  aggregations  of  population,  whilst  the 
higher  ones  are  more  generally  found  in  the  large  aggrega- 
tions, which  are  mainlj-  industrial  in  character.  (3)  There 
appears  to  be  a  relation  between  an  exceptionally  high 
lunacy  rate  and  a  declining  population. 

8970.  {Chairman.)  As  to  the  relation  of  insanity  and 
physical  deterioration  you  are  not  j)repared  to  establish  any 
direct  connection  between  them  ? — The  two  things  are 
really  due  to  the  same  causes.  As  a  cause  of  physical 
deterioration,  I  think  insanity  is  very  sUght. 

8971.  May  not  insanity  be  the  effect  of  physical 
deterioration  to  some  extent  ? — Do  I  understand  you 
properly  ?  You  mean  that  the  causes  which  produce 
physical  deterioration  act  on  the  brain,  and  therefore  may 
act  on  the  body  as  well  ? 

8972.  I  suppose  brain  disease  is  largely  due  to  depressed 
nervous  conditions  is  it  not  ? — That  is  perhaps  not  quite 
the  way  to  look  at  it. 

8973.  I  mean  nervous  elements  and  nervous  maladies 
tend  to  produce  lunacy  in  certain  cases  ? — It  really  is 
the  condition  of  the  bram.  They  are  reallj^  sjonptoms 
of  a  disorder  of  the  bram. 

8974.  Of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  ? — Yes,  it 
may  go  on  or  not  to  actual  insanity. 

8975.  May  not  those  morbid  conditions  of  brain  be 
associated  in  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause  with  certain 
tendencies  which  make  for  deterioration  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. Of  course  even  temporary  bad  health — if  a 
person  is  at  all  disposed  to  it — may  tend  to  produce 
nervous  disorder.  But  if  you  look  at  it  from  a  broad 
point  of  view,  I  think  the  point  is  that  they  really  work 
together — the  physical  and  mental  are  really  part  and 
parcel  of  brain  defects  or  bram  disorders. 

8976.  You  would  expect  to  find  an  increase  of  insanity 
coincident  with  an  increase  of  physical  deterioration  ? — 
I  think  so,  certainly.  The  brain  is  only  a  part  of  the 
body — it  is  a  mere  organ  of  the  body. 

8977.  Are  you  inclined  to  thmk  that  granting  there  is 
an  increase  of  insanity,  there  must  necessarily  be  an 
increase  of  physical  deterioration  ? — That  is  not  quite 
the  way  I  should  put  it. 

8978.  Put  it  in  your  own  way  ? — I  want  to  be  clear 
on  the  matter.  I  would  expect  the  two  to  go  together. 
The  same  causes  which  lead  to  brain  disease  very  often 
lead  to  other  diseases  and  defects. 

8979.  I  suppose  to  some  extent  an  increase  of  lunacy 
is  a  result  of  civilisation,  of  over  civilising  processes  ? — 
What  do  you  mean  by  civilisation  ?  Do  you  mean  the 
general  conditions  prevailing  in  large  towns  ?  Do  j'ou 
call  that  civilisation  ? 

8980.  That  is  one  of  the  effects  of  civilisation,  the 
aggregation  of  people  in  large  to^vns  for  industrial  and 
general  purposes  ? — Yes. 

8981.  And,  of  course,  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  system 
generally  ? — ^Yes,  no  doubt  that  is  so  in  a  general  way. 
Amongst  many  of  the  lower  classes  I  do  not  think  they 
get  the  same  mental  strain  as  people  in  a  higher  social 
position. 

8982.  Then  you  attribute  the  increase  of  lunacy  in 
some  degree  to  certain  special  causes,  such  as  alcohol  ? — 
Alcohol  is  an  extremely  potent  cause  of  lunacy. 

8983.  Have  you  any  special  information  on  that  point  ? 
— I  can  give  you  statistics  on  the  subject,  because  I 
worked  this  out  recently  for  a  different  purpose.  I 
recently  submitted  to  a  careful  analysis  all  the  cases  of 
alcohoUc  insanity  admitted  into  Eainhill  Asylum  during 
a  period  of  eleven  years — 1891  to  1901  inclusive.  Tliese 
were  worked  out.  Each  individual  case  was  carefully 
reviewed,  and  m  doubtful  cases,  even  if  drink  was  said 
to  be  the  cause,  that  was  not  put  down.  I  was  anxious 
to  get  at  the  thing  exactly,  without  any  exaggeration. 
During  this  period  4,261  persons  were  admitted,  and  in 
no  less  than  1,248  of  these  there  was  clear  evidence  that 
the  insanity  was  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  toxic  effects 
of  alcohol.  These  figures  give  a  percentage  of  drink 
cases  on  the  whole  number  of  cases  admitted  of  29.28. 
Of  course  in  many  of  these  cases  the  alcohol  merely 
renders  actual  a  defect  potentially  existent  in  the  organ- 
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ism,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  always  so,  for  alcohol  is 
quite  capable  of  inducing  insanity  in  persons  who  shows 
no  hereditary  tendency  thereto.  In  688  of  the  above 
total  of  drink  cases — 16.14  per  cent. — alcohol  was  the 
only  cause  that  could  be  ascertained  for  the  patient's 
insanity,  whereas  in  the  remaining  560  cases — 13.14  per 
cent. — other  factors,  such  as  heredity,  assisted  to  bring 
about  the  result.  Many  cases  of  drink  insanity  recover 
and  relapse  even  several  times  in  succession,  bit  in  the 
above  figures  no  person  has  been  counted  more  than 
once.  These  figures  give  some  slight  idea  of  the  frightful 
havoc  wrought  by  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system.  There 
is  reason  to  beUeve  also,  from  the  great  frequency  with 
which  a  history  of  gross  parental  intemperance  is  found 
in  the  antecedents  of  persons  who  become  insane,  that  a 
iabit  of  excessive  drinking  tends  in  some  cases  to  a 
poisoning  of  the  germ  cells  of  the  parent  by  means  of  the 
a,lcohol  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  a  consequent  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  these  germ  cells  to  develop  into  an 
•organism  with  an  unstable  or  badly  developed  brain. 
'This  may  probably  result  even  if  the  sperm  cells  of  the 
father  are  alone  affected. 

8984.  The  effects  on  the  offspring  are  much  worse  from 
a  drunken  mother  ? — Yes.  You  might  say  it  is  not 
proved  scientifically,  because  it  is  difficult  to  prove  a 
thing  of  that  kind,  but  those  of  us  who  have  seen  a  great 
many  of  these  cases  have  all  come  to  that  conclusion, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  indeed  of  cases  of  insanity 
have  intemperate  parents.  I  worked  it  out  that  a  sixth 
part  of  all  the  cases  had  an  history  of  alcoholic  intemper- 
ance in  the  parents.  That  was  excluding  all  cases  in  which 
there  was  any  hereditary  tendency.  It  was  necessary 
to  exclude  those.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  sperm  cells 
of  the  fathers  get  so  injured  by  the  alcohol  that  the  union 
of  the  sperm  cell  and  the  germ  cell  will  produce  unstable 
offspring.  Of  course  the  mother  might  be  healthy  and 
counteract  it  and  so  on — it  does  not  necessarily  follow. 
We  know  that  perfectly  healthy  children  are  bom  of 
•drunken  parents,  but  in  many  cases  it  does  operate. 
There  is  no  question  with  regard  to  drunken  mothers 
that  alcohol  exerts  an  extremely  pernicious  influence  on 
the  young,  and  poisons  the  nerve  centres  when  the  child 
is  in  a  very  suscepitble  condition. 

8985.  That  is  the  time  when  women  do  take  to  drink, 
because  of  the  depressing  effect  of  pregnancy  ? — They  often 
■do  there  is  no  doubt.  One  must  go  back  to  the  question  of 
the  original  constitution  of  the  germ  in  these  cases,  that 
is  to  say,  the  hereditary  influence  is  very  important 
Indeed.  The  different  stresses  of  life — whether  it  is 
alcohol  or  anything  else — which  people  are  subjected  to 
•of  course  act  with  greater  effect  on  people  who  have  a 
tendency  to  certain  conditions.  It  does  not  follow  neces- 
sarily ;  there  may  be  an  actual  tendency  as  reflected 
in  the  family  history.  We  know  frequently  there  is  a 
union  between  germ  and  sperm  cells  which  produces  an 
unstable  offspring  for  some  reason  we  do  not  know.  Then 
again  there  is  this  special  cause,  the  actual  poisoning  of 
the  germ  cells.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  look  at 
the  development  of  insanity  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  development  from  the  germ.  There  is  no  question 
that  amongst  exciting  causes  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent. 

8986.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  have  consented  to  put  in 
the  notes  you  have  made  ? — Yes. 

8987'  I  gather  that  you  said  just  now  that  the  returns 
of  lunacy  are  probably  less  reliable  than  they  might  be, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  definition  of  what  is  lunacy? 
— I  did  not  quite  say  that.  The  returns  are  reliable 
■enough  as  far  as  they  go.  What  I  said  was  that  the 
Union  now  send  a  good  many  more  cases  such  as  mild 
senile  dementia  for  instance,  where  an  old  person  has 
lost  all  memory,  and  therefore  is  not  able  to  take  care 
of  himself  or  herself  properly.  They  might  be  looked 
after  in  the  workhouse,  but  if  they  have  not  room  they 
will  often  certify  the  cases  to  be  insane  and  send  them 
to  the  asylum.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

8988.  I  suppose  the  discharge  rate  varies  very  much 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  nervous  disease  from  which 
the  patient  is  suffering  ? — Very  largely  so — in  some  cases 
of  a  curable  character  and  in  some  cases  of  general  paralysis 
it  is  quite  the  reverse. 

8989.  What  do  you  consider  the  morbid  conditions 
■which  you  would  class  as  insanity  ?    Tliere  is  by  no 


means  an  agreement  on  the  subject  ? — -No,  of  course  it  2)r 
depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  the  word  insanity;  do  '^Yiglesworth. 
you  mean  any  form  of  mental  trouble  ?   

8990.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  will  define  what  in  your 
opinion  should  be  included  by  the  term  insanity. — You 
can  only  say  any  form  of  mental  trouble  that  was  not  due 
definitely  to  such  causes  as  fever  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  You  would  exclude  them  because  they  are  due  to 
the  toxin  of  the  fever  circulating  in  the  blood.  I  should 
take  any  form  of  mental  disturbance,  because  I  think  you 
can  make  no  distinction  which  will  not  embrace  all  forms  of 
mental  disturbance  of  any  kind. 

8991.  Would  you  not  get  more  valuable  statistics  with 
regard  to  insanity  if  you  could  get  a  thousand  cases  of  one 
definite  form  of  insanity  and  calculate  the  percentage  of 
discharges  for  that  class,  and  then  take  another  equally 
definite  but  entirely  different  class  of  insanity  and  also 
calculate  the  percentage  of  discharges  from  that ;  would 
not  that  be  the  better  way  to  get  true  statistics  ? — It 
would  of  course  assist  you  as  regards  a  particular  type  of 
insanity  to  see  how  far  that  was  recoverable  or  not,  but  I 
think  in  the  general  run  you  would  not  find  much  difference. 
I  think  it  would  not  make  much  difference  in  the  result. 
Of  course  congenital  cases  are  quite  strictly  classified  as 
insanity.  Idiocy  represents  a  more  profound  degenera- 
tion of  the  brain  than  cases  of  mania  occurring  in  people 
otherwise  quite  healthy  and  who  may  get  well  in  a  week 
or  two.  I  think  for  purposes  of  statistics  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  do  other  than  embrace  all  cases. 

8992.  WTien  you  said  that  the  percentage  of  discharges 
was  something  like  30  and  40  per  cent.,  I  suppose  you 
meant  cases  of  acute  insanity  ? — Yes,  with  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  others.  If  we  took  nothing  but  acute  insanity  we 
should  have  a  higher  percentage. 

8993.  General  paralysis  ? — That  is  fatal. 

8995.  You  are  speaking  of  acute  insanity  ? — Yes. 
There  is  mania  and  melancholia  which  are  curable.  If 
you  take  nothing  but  those  you  would  get  a  higher  re- 
covery rate  ;  you  would  get  40  or  50  per  cent. 

8996.  It  was  these  cases  that  you  were  referring  to 
when  you  said  you  got  a  discharge  rate  of  30  or  40  per  cent, 
was  it  not  ? — No,  it  was  all  cases  together.  35  per  cent, 
was  our  last  decennial  discharge  rate.  That  was  taking 
all  cases. 

8997.  The  percentage  of  discharge  would  be  very  much 
higher  if  you  limited  your  calculations  to  the  so-called 
curable  cases  ? — Yes. 

8998.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  ? 
— Yes.  I  should  like  to  say  something  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  syphilis  on  general  paralysis — that  is  practi- 
cally speaking  a  fatal  disease.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
evidence  which  connects  this  disease  with  the  occurrence 
of  a  previous  attack  of  syphilis  and  some  authorities  in- 
deed go  so  far  as  to  say  that  without  syph'lis  there  would 
be  no  general  paralysis.  Although,  however,  the  evidence 
at  present  available  does  not  justify  so  sweeping  an  asser- 
tion, there  can  I  thinly  be  no  doubt  that  syphilis  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  causing  the  development  of  this 
disease. 

8999.  Transmitted  or  acquired  syphilis  ? — Acquired  or, 
very  rarely,  transmitted.  Transmitted  syphilis  is  in  but  a 
few  cases  of  juvenile  general  paralysis  ;  in  the  great  mass 
of  cases  it  is  acquired.  The  frequency  of  general  paralysis 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  1889  to  1903,  there  were  admitted  into  Rainhill 
Asylum,  under  my  care,  7,084  cases  of  insanity,  and  out  of 
these  no  less  than  992  were  examples  of  general  paralysis — 
a  percentage  on  the  total  admissions  of  14-00.  That,  I 
think,  however,  is  higher  than  the  general  rate.  We  draw 
a  large  number  of  our  cases  from  Liverpool,  a  seaport 
town,  but  that  is  our  actual  rate.  The  importance  of  this 
disease  in  connection  with  the  incidence  of  insanity  is 
emphasised  by  the  fact  that  general  paralysis  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  disease  of  degeneration.  A  large  number 
of  our  cases  are  purely  examples  of  degeneration,  and  if 
they  did  not  get  insanity  they  would  be  very  useless  to 
the  community.  General  paralysis  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  as  a  disease  of  degeneration.  On  the  contrary, 
it  attacks  very  frequently  persons  of  exceptional  mental 
and  physical  energy,  who  a,re  valuable  members  of  the 
community,  and  though  an  inherited  predisposition  to 
insanity  has  an  influence  in  causing  the  development  of 
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Dr.  the  disease,  it  is,  nevertheless,  less  hereditary  than  other 
Wiglesworth.  forms  of   insanity.    The   causes   of   general  paralysis 

 .      act  more  readily  if  there  is  a  tendency   by  heredity, 

but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  more  strictly  acquired  disease 
than  any  other  form  of  insanity. 

9000.  {Colond  Onslow.)  You  mentioned  just  now  the 
intermarriage  in  certain  counties  as  affecting  the  condition  ; 
do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  the  Channel  Islands  ! 
■ — Not  from  that  point  of  view. 

9001.  Intermarriage  has  been  very  common  there, 
especially  in  former  days  ? — Yes. 

9002.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  Guernsey  man  to  marry 
anyone  but  a  Guernsey  woman,  and  probably  very  nearly 
connected  with  her  ? — Yes. 

9003.  You  do  not  know  the  statistics  ? — No. 

9004.  It  is,  I  believe,  very  marked,  not  only  in  regard  to 


insanity,  but  also  in  defects  of  all  sorts  ? — Physical  de- 
fects generally  ? 

9005.  Yes.  They  are  a  very  small  race,  and  the  number- 
of  deformed  people  and  blind  people,  and  so  on,  are  enor- 
mous ? — I  am  acquainted  with  a  good  many  of  the  wild 
portions  of  the  British  Isles,  which  are  a  good  deal  isolated,, 
and  I  have  noted  that  point  in  other  places. 

9006.  Where  intermarriage  takes  place  ? — Yes,  a  great 
deal.  I  was  surprised  not  to  find  such  a  healthy,  vigorous 
stock  as  I  expected  to  find.  I  think  that  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  Of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases.  It  is 
not  a  question  to  be  treated  ofE-hand.  I  think  intermarriage 
does  have  a  great  effect,  and  if  these  people  are  subject  to 
strain  they  cannot  stand  it.  As  long  as  they  go  on  in  their 
quiet  country  district,  without  any  mental  strain,  they 
manage  all  right,  but  when  you  remove  them  to  positions, 
of  mental  stress  they  break  down. 


Miss  M.   Gaknett,  c 

9009.  {Chairman.}  You  have  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  Potteries  district  ? — Five  years. 

9010.  During  that  time  you  have  exercised  a  general 
sort  of  supervision  over  the  health  conditions  of  the 
district  ?— I  have  come  very  much  in  contact  with  them — 
with  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women  at  large  classes, 
as  well  as  in  visiting. 

9011.  They  are  all  engaged  in  the  staple  industry  of  the 
district  ? — Yes,  they  nearly  all  are. 

9012.  Fenton  House  is  the  name  of  your  settlement  ? — 
Yes,  the  settlement  of  ladies  for  working  amongst  the  poor. 

9013.  How  many  ladies  have  you  ? — There  are  ten 
ladies  ;  we  have  a  branch  at  Stoke  as  well. 

9014.  Where  is  Fenton  House  ? — It  is  in  Fenton,  which 
is  the  town  between  Stoke  and  Longton  ;  it  contains 
17,000  people. 

9015.  Among  the  causes  of  deterioration  which  you  have 
noticed  what  would  you  mention  as  the  principal  ones  '! — 
The  married  women's  labour  ;  it  is  really  the  root  of  all. 

9016.  Do  you  think  that  is  increasing  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
is.  I  think  they  are  taking  the  part  of  the  men  in  some 
parts. 

9017.  Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  male  population  ? — 
No  ;  rather  that  the  manufacturers  can  get  the  women 
at  a  cheaper  rate. 

9018.  What  do  the  men  do  ?— They  hang  about  the 
streets.  That  is  particularly  the  case  at  Longton,  because 
that  is  the  home  of  the  china  industrj^  not  the  earthenware 
— the  trade  is  lighter. 

9019.  More  suitable  to  women  ? — Yes,  a  little  more. 

9020.  Is  it  an  occupation  that  you  would  be  disposed  to 
say  was  unsuitable  to  women  ? — Yes,  some  departments 
ol  the  work  which  they  are  called  upon  to  do,  such  as 
carrying  heavy  weights  in  the  warehouse. 

9021.  The  manufacturers  employ  the  women  deliberately 
because  their  work  is  cheaper  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases,  but 
their  work  is  not  always  so  skilled. 

9022.  Do  not  the  men  resent  that  ?— They  seem  to  be 
quite  willing  to  stay  at  home. 

9023.  We  were  told  only  this  morning  that  in  Man- 
chester and  its  neighbourhood  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  men  that  women  should  not  be  permitted 
to  work  in  factories  at  all — that  their  function  was  to 
remain  at  home  and  look  after  the  children  ? — I  cannot 
say  what  the  men  really  think  about  it. 

9024.  They  acquiesce  in  this  state  of  things  ? — Yes,  1 
think  so  very  much. 

9025.  What  are  the  results  which  flow  from  this  condi 
tion  of  things,  as  far  as  your  observation  goes  ? — The 
results  are  the  children  are  born  very  weakly,  and,  of 
course,  they  are  improperly  fed  ;  they  are  put  out  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  incapable  people. 

9026.  That  is  the  provision  for  them  ?  —Yes  ;  elderly 
and  infirm  people  take  charge  of  them.  We  have  one 
woman  semi-paralysed  who  had  four  children  sitting 
round  her  on  a  stone  floor 

9027.  The  women  are  not]  brought  into  the  house  to 
look  after  the  children  ?— No,  they  are  all  put  out.  It  is 
a  common  thing  to  see  a  baby  in  long  clothes  taken  out. 


led ;    and  Examined. 

9028.  These  women  have  no  qualifications  ? — No„ 
they  cannot  work  in  tlie  factory,  and  they  live  in  that  way^ 

9029.  Are  they  paid  exorbitantly  ? — No,  they  are  paid, 
so  little  that  the  food  the  children  get  is  very  little. 

9030.  What  are  they  paid  ?— Something  like  2s.  6d.  a 
week. 

9031.  If  that  2s.  6d.  was  devoted  to  a  cri'che  for  keeping- 
children,  organised  on  proper  lines,  it  might  be  almost 
sufficient  ? — That  was  tried.  It  did  not  answer,  because- 
it  was  said  by  the  working  people  that  it  was  taking  the- 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  elderly  people.  It  -wa» 
tried  in  Fenton — it  was  before  my  time. 

9032.  It  had  to  be  given  up  in  consequence  ? — Yes^ 
they  would  not  send  their  children  there. 

9033.  Is  the  prevailing  sentiment  so  foolish  still  ? — 
I  suppose  so,  because  there  are  no  creches  in  the  potteries-' 
district. 

9034.  It  has  never  been  revived  ?— No.  That  is  some 
six  years  ago. 

9035.  Is  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  abnormally  high  ? 
— Yes,  it  is. 

9036.  I  mean  compared  with  other  districts  where  it  is- 
high  ? — I  believe  it  is  higher  in  the  potteries  than  in 
Yorkshire. 

9037.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  exact  figure  is  for 
the  potteries  ?— No,  I  have  not.  I  have  this  statement 
-written  out  for  Fenton — for  the  last  ten  years  and  for 
last  January  also. 

9038.  What  is  the  proportion  ? — Thirteen  in  one  month 
out  of  34  deaths  in  .January,  1904.  That  is  one-third — 
and  one-third  in  Longton  also.  It  was  made  out  by  the- 
medical  officer  of  health. 

9039.  None  of  these  cases  reach  anything  like  a  third. 
That  is  in  January ;  in  certain  periods  of  the  year  it  i» 
higher  ? — Yes  ;  Fenton  and  Longton  have  the  highest 
rate  of  infant  mortality  of  the  pottery  towns. 

9040.  You  find  it  higher  in  the  -winter,  but  as  a  rule  it 
is  summer  that  it  is  highest,  when  they  suffer  from  infantile 
diarrhoea  ? — It  is  the  cold,  I  think. 

9041.  They  are  imperfectly  clothed,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

9042.  Will  you  describe  how  it  is  that  the  children 
are  so  badly  nourished  ? — The  mothers  go  out  about  six 
o'clock  to  work  and  very  often  do  not  work  in  their  own 
to-wn,  but  in  a  distant  factory.  That  means  they  leave 
the  children's  breakfasts  and  dinners  ready  for  them,  and 
it  is  nearly  always  cold  food — bread  and  jam — insuffici- 
ently nourishing  food.  The  teachers  say  that  the  children 
who  come  from  those  homes  have  less  stamina,  and  are 
less  able  to  do  their  morning's  work. 

9043.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  organise  a  system 
of  school  dinners  by  the  payment  of  a  proper  fee  ? — No, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  organised  scheme.  Occasionally 
they  give  a  free  supper. 

9044.  I  am  not  suggesting  a  free  dinner,  but  payment. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  introduce  a  system  which  might 
be  almost  self-supporting,  to  meet  the  case  of  this  class 
of  child  whose  mother,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  her 
employment,  cannot  look  after  it  ?— I  think  in  some 
schools  they  arrange  to  give  dinner  on  a  payment  of  2d., 
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but  they  do  not  find  many  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege — the  mothers  look  at  the  pennies. 

9045.  We  are  told  that  1^.  a  head  is  quite  sufficient 
with  which  to  provide  dinners,  with  a  margin  of  profit  ? 
— Yes,  if  you  get  the  numbers. 

9046.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  is  done  ? — No,  nothing 
that  I  know  of — not  on  a  large  scale. 

9047.  Do  you  think  that  your  organisation  could  do 
anything  towards  suggesting  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might 
do  so. 

9048.  I  fancy  you  would  discover  it  could  be  done  for 
that  if  you  had  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? — Yes. 

9049.  You  do  not  think  the  amendment  of  the  Factory 
Act  by  which  the  employers  are  prohibited  from  employ- 
ing a  woman  within  a  month  after  her  confinement,  has 
been  allowed  to  operate  fairly  ? — Not  fairly.  Every  one 
I  consulted  said  it  was  evaded. 

9050.  Do  you  mean  the  cases  are  not  taken  any  notice 
■of  ? — They  have  to  pass  the  doctor,  and  I  suppose  they 
"tell  a  falsehood  to  him  ;  he  does  not  investigate  the  matter 
properly. 

9051.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions  of  manu- 
facturers for  employment  of  women  in  such  circumstances  ? 
— No,  the  doctor  passes  them  and  he  is  supposed  to  be 
responsible. 

9052.  Is  it  the  factory  surgeon  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is 
the  factory  surgeon  they  have  to  pass. 

9053.  You  think  women  are  indisposed  to  stay  at  home 
longer  than  they  can  help  ? — They  like  to  do  the  factory 
work.  They  have  no  domestic  tastes.  The  children  are 
a  mere  accident  in  their  lives.  They  like  to  get  them  put 
•out  so  that  they  can  return  and  gossip  at  the  factory. 

9054.  There  is  no  sense  of  parental  obligation  ? — No, 
■there  is  no  home  life. 

9055.  Do  you  think  that  that  provision  in  the  Factory 
Act  is  sufficiently  stringent,  or  would  you  be  disposed  to 
«xtend  it  ? — I  should  extend  it  to  three  months. 

9056.  After  child-birth  ?— Yes. 

9057.  Would  you  make  it  wrong  to  employ  a  woman 
previous  to  child-birth  for  that  time  too  ? — I  should  like  to 
make  it  so,  but  I  do  not  see  any  way  in  which  it  could  be 
'done. 

9058.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  ? — Yes.  but  I  have 
known  cases  where  they  have  worked  quite  up  to  the  time. 
Of  course,  the  child  has  suffered  and  the  mother  too.  That 
is  frequently  done.  They  will  not  give  up  the  work  till 
the  last  moment. 

9059.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  is  not  of  itself  of  a  very 
•exhausting  character  ? — No,  not  exhausting,  but  some 
■of  it  is  unhealthy — the  conditions  are  unhealthy. 

9060.  You  attribute  some  of  the  deterioration  which 
•exists  to  the  early  age  at  which  children  enter  the  factories  ? 
— Yes.  Evidence  was  not  unanimous  on  that  point.  I 
went  to  the  poorest  school  inLongton,  in  a  place  known 
as  the  Devil's  Nook,  ths  streets  there  are  so  bad  that 
one  policeman  cannot  go  along  them  alone,  they  always 
go  in  pairs.  I  went  there  because  I  thought  the  children 
would  be  drawn  from  the  poorest  class,  and  the  master 
who  had  been  master  for  several  years,  said,  in  his  opinion, 
Tiis  children  improved  after  they  went  to  work,  and  he 
thought  the  reason  for  that  was  that  they  had  such  very 
poor  food  owing  to  their  bad  homes  and  bad  parents  that 
when  they  earned  a  little  money  for  themselves  they  were 
•able  to  get  better  food. 

9061.  They  supplemented  it  by  things  they  bought 
themselves  ? — Yes,  or  they  contributed  to  their  st  pport 
■and  had  better  food.  But  in  the  parts  that  I  went  to  I 
think  there  was  a  general  opinion  that  they  were  dwarfed — 
smaller  than  they  should  be  ;  they  did  not  grow.  In  our 
very  large  classes,  in  the  boy's  clubs  and  women's  classes, 
they  seem  to  be  distinctly  under  the  size  and  height  that 
jou  would  expect. 

9062.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  with  a  view  to 
•equipping  those  girls  between  fourteen  and  seventeen 
for  their  duties  when  they  become  mothers,  to  insist  that 
during  that  period  they  should  attend  at  any  rate  for  two 
hours  a  week  continuation  classes  which  should  be  mainly 
devoted  to  domestic  subjects,  house  management,  atten- 
tion to  children,  and  so  on  1 — I  think  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  if  it  could  be  done. 


9063.  Would  you  say  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to 
do  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  be  placing  an  undue 
strain  upon  them  physically  to  attend  classes  twice  a  week 
for  that  purpose  ?— We  have  a  few  of  the  bett«r  class  girls 
who  do  attend  evening  classes. 

9064.  Do  you  think  it  would  involve  hardship  to  any 
large  extent  to  make  it — compulsory  ?  I  think  it  would 
on  some,  perhaps.  The  hours  are  long  enough — seven  to 
six. 

9065.  Such  instruction  as  I  describe  would  not  be  of 
a  severe  kind,  it  would  not  require  any  very  great  amount 
of  mental  concentration,  and  it  would  be  to  some  extent 
a  change  of  occupation,  and  recreative.  So  far  as  you  have 
been  able  to  observe,  has  the  physical  type  of  the  children 
got  worse  within  the  last  few  years  ? — There  seems  to  be 
an  idea  that  during  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  physique,  but  the  conditions 
of  labour  are  greatly  improved  and  there  is  not  the  im- 
provement in  physique  you  would  expect  considering  the 
way  that  things  are  improved  for  them. 

9066.  Has  there  been  time  for  these  things  to  affect  the 
rising  generation  ? — I  think  the  chief  Factory  Acts  date 
from  some  time  back. 

9067.  I  understand  the  Factory  Act  of  1901  has  made 
perhaps  greater  improvements  in  the  conditions  under 
which  factory  operatives  work,  almost  than  any  other  ? — 
Yes,  it  has,  I  think. 

9068.  There  has  not  been  time  yet  to  see  the  effects. 
The  provisions  for  ventilation  for  instance  are  so  much 
more  stringent  than  have  been  hitherto  known  ? — Yes. 
They  lay  down  rules,  but  they  are  not  carried  out,  I  am 
afraid 

9069.  One  must  expect  some  time  to  elapse  before  every- 
thing can  be  done.  Are  the  conditions  of  labour  in  the 
pottery  district  specially  injurious  to  health? — Some  are  ; 
for  instance,  what  they  call  the  scourers,  or  those  who  fettle 
the  ware,  who  chip  off  the  little  bits  that  will  not  be 
smoothed  off ;  that  process  brings  flint  dust,  and  it  is  said 
to  affect  the  eyesight.  And  also  the  workers  in  colour — 
the  blowers  of  the  colour,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the 
majolica  ware — their  employment  is  also  bad  ;  that  affects 
the  throat  and  the  lungs. 

9070.  You  mention  injuries  to  the  teeth  ;  what  do  those 
arise  from  ? — That  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  breathing 
in  of  the  lead.  Lead  in  the  system  shows  first  in  the 
gums  and  teeth. 

9071.  That  affects  the  gums  too  ? — Yes  ;  the  teeth  are 
extremely  bad,  even  in  young  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

9072.  Is  that  not  probably  due  to  improper  feeding 
when  young,  and  want  of  cleanliness  ? — Yes,  partly. 

9073.  I  suppose  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  clean  the 
teeth  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  not ;  they  are  not  taught  that. 

9074.  We  have  been  told  in  this  room  that,  to  some 
extent,  smoking  is  an  antidote  to  bad  teeth.  You  don't 
find  smoking  among  children  of  that  age  ? — ^No. 

9075.  There  is  not  much  smoking  among  the  girb, 
is  there  ? — No,  but  quite  little  boys  will  smoke. 

9076.  Are  the  cigarettes  given  them  ? — I  think  they 
ask  for  a  peimy  round  about  the  stations  and  tramways, 
and  then  they  get  the  cigarettes. 

9077.  You  would  agree  that  the  sale  oi:  cigarettes  to 
young  children  should  be  prohibited  ? — Yes,  if  it  could 
be  done  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

9078.  Cigarettes  are  often  sold  in  sweetstufi  shops  ?— 
Yes,  they  go  there  and  get  them. 

9079.  Is  intemperance  on  the  increase  ? — Yes,  especi- 
ally amongst  the  women. 

9080.  That  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  offspring  ? 
—Yes. 

9081.  The  child  of  a  drunken  mother  is  probably  born 
disabled  ? — Yes. 

9082.  And  is  it  so  with  the  girls  too  ? — I  think  so. 

9083.  As  the  cares  of  maternity  come  upon  them  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  dxink  among  girls  is  due  to  the  drink  clubs. 
They  are  called  "  Footings  "  in  some  places,  but  in  the 
Potteries  I  think  they  are  called  "Drink  Clubs."  They 
are  in  almost  every  workshop.  They  are  supposed  to  con. 
tribute  something.  Then  they  have  a  sort  of  jollification- 
I  think  that  is  how  the  young  girls  learn  to  like  the  drink. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Miss  9084.  Are  there  not  any  countervailing  influences  in  the 
Garnett.  Potteries  in  the  shape  of  clubs  based  upon  more  rational 
 and  decent  principles  ? — There  seem  to  be  very  few  clubs. 

9085.  Is  not  that  a  branch  of  usefulness  which  your 
Association  could  take  up  ? — We  have  one  in  Fenton  ;  we 
have  about  eighty  to  100  girls  who  have  joined. 

9086.  Has  not  that  acted  as  a  model  ? — There  are  or- 
ganisations working  for  temperance,  especially  in  Hanley, 
and  quiet  efforts  are  made,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any 
efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  it  before  the  manufac- 
turers.   These  things  are  carried  on  in  workshops. 

9087.  I  suppose  the  conditions  under  which  a  great 
number  of  these  people  live  in  their  own  homes  are  very 
adverse  to  physical  well-being  ? — ^Yes.  You  hardly  ever 
find  in  the  Potteries  more  than  two  bedrooms,  and  some- 
times you  have  eight  adults.  It  is  extraordinary  the 
number  who  will  be  in  one  house.  The  relieving  officer, 
and  my  own  experience,  told  me  it  was  no  use  having 
three  bedrooms,  because  they  have  not  the  furniture  for 
three  bedrooms  ;  they  have  never  more  than  furniture 
for  two.  One  object  is  that  if  they  slip  away  without 
paying  their  rent  too  much  furniture  is  an  obstacle — 
they  are  constantly  flitting  from  street  to  street. 

9088.  May  I  ask  if  the  local  authorities  in  the  Potteries 
pay  any  attention  to  improving  the  conditions  under 
which  the  people  live  ?— No,  very  little  ;  I  should  think 
the  local  authority  in  the  Potteries  was  as  inefficient  as 
you  could  find  anywhere. 

9089.  You  are  aware  the  local  authorities  have  very 
stringent  powers,  if  they  care  to  exercise  them,  for  dealing 
with  overcrowding  and  insanitary  premises? — Yes. 

9090.  But  they  make  no  effort  ?— Very  little. 

9091.  Are  there  not  such  people  as  medical  officers  of 
health  ?— Yes. 

9092.  Do  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  evils  they  see 
around  them  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  pay  the 
attention  they  ought  to. 

9093.  Does  your  organisation  deem  it  its  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  local  authority  to  it  ? — Yes,  when 
we  find  any  bad  cases  we  do. 

9094.  Do  they  take  any  actioi  ? — Very  inadequate 
action,  I  think. 

9095.  Have  you  ever  reported  them  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  neglecting  to  do  their  duty  ? — No,  I  never 
have.  Things  have  been  better  in  Burslem  and  Longton 
since  there  was  a  lady  factory  inspector. 

9096.  I  suppose  you  agree  that  until  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  awakening  the  local  authorities  to  some  kind 
of  conception  of  their  duty  these  matters  are  almost  hope- 
less ? — I  am  afraid  the  local  authorities  in  the  Potteiies 
own  most  of  the  bad  houses.  That  is  especially  true  of 
Longton,  and  I  believe  of  Hanley.  I  think  that  is  the 
case  with  the  sanitary  inspectors — they  are  in  awe  of  the 
local  authority  ;  they  do  not  carry  out  their  duty  as  they 
ought  to  do. 

9097.  They  hold  their  appointments  subject  to  the 
caprice  or  the  vindictiveness  of  the  local  authorities  ? — 
Yes.  I  had  an  example  of  that  at  the  Settlement.  I 
called  in  the  sanitary  inspector  to  see  about  the  drainage 
there.  He  was  very  alert  at  first,  but  he  was  in  awe  of 
the  agents  who  managed  the  property,  so  he  tailed  off, 
and  made  a  verj^  inadequate  report.  I  was  not  satisfied, 
and  I  had  a  man  from  Birmingham,  and  his  report  showed 
that  the  whole  state  of  things  was  \vrong,  and  that  report 
was  acted  upon — the  whole  of  that  drainage  system  was 
put  right.  This  was  the  very  house  where  our  Settle- 
ment is. 

9099.  There  has  been  no  attempt  whatever  to  deal 
with  overcrowding  in  the  Potteries  area  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  A  man  of  great  experience  in  Hanley  told  me  that 
it  was  not  more  houses  that  were  wanted — there  were 
400  unoccupied  workmen's  houses  in  Hanley — but  it  was 
that  the  people  would  migrate  to  the  slum  part,  where 
they  paid  less  rent. 

9100.  I  suppose  the  people  whom  you  describe  are 
quite  indifferent  to  the  filthy  conditions  under  which 
they  live  ? — Wholly  indifferent. 

9101.  They  probably  enjoy  them  ? — They  seem  never 
to  rise  to  anything  better.  The  Potteries  themselves 
are  very  dirty  ;  the  dirt  is  very  great. 


9102.  Do  you  think  no  improvement  is  being  effected 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  ?  Do  you  think  that  the 
younger  generation  show  a  preference  for  some  slightly 
higher  standard  of  comfort  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  think 
they  do. 

c 

9103.  You  do  not  see  any  indication  of  that  ? — I  do 
not  see  any  indication  of  that. 

9104.  You  do  not  think  the  work  done  in  elementary 
schools  affects  that  ? — It  does  not  seem  to  have  touched 
the  home  Ufe. 

9105.  It  has  not  done  anything  towards  its  improve- 
ment ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  taught  as- 
a  science,  and  they  leave  it  behind  them  in  the  schools, 
and  do  not  take  it  home.  We  had  a  health  lecturer  in 
the  Settlement,  to  teach  them  the  care  of  babies.  They 
showed  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  physiology  and  so 
on,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  understand  anything 
practical. 

9106.  Have  these  lectures  been  well  attended  ? — Yes. 
we  have  about  forty  girls. 

9107.  Do  you  attempt  to  bring  home  to  young  mothers 
the  principles  of  attending  to  children  ? — Yes,  by  house 
to  house  visitation. 

9108.  And  distributing  leaflv'^ts  ? — Yes,  telling  them 
about  the  feeding  of  babies  and  so  on. 

9109.  Has  that  had  a  good  effect  ? — Yes.  but  we  never 
know  how  long  they  will  attend. 

9110.  No  interest  has  been  awakened  ? — No.  One  of 
my  ladies  went  into  a  house  last  week.  The  baby  was  very 
ailing.  She  said,"  What  have  you  been  giving  that  child  ?" 
The  woman  said.  "  Well,  you  see  they  said  the  tinned 
salmon  was  not  very  good,  but  Bob  would  give  the  baby  a 
bit,  and  a  boy  gave  him  some  orange  juice."  Tinned 
salmon  and  orange  juice  at  eleven  months'  old  had 
disastrous  effects.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing — an  absolute 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  children  can  digest. 

9111.  You  have  formed  some  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  ana?mic  condition  of  the  population  which  is  not 
perhaps  generally  admitted  ? — Yes. 

9112.  You  think  you  have  good  evidence  on  that  point  ? 
— I  have  the  evidence  of  a  chemist  and  of  a  doctor,  and  I 
also  have  the  evidence  of  a  very  good  chemist  who  is  now 
dead.  He  told  me  that  when  he  came  into  the  potteries 
he  found  in  the  practice  which  he  had  taken  over  half  the 
receipts  came  from  the  selling  of  certain  drugs,  and  he  was 
horrified. 

9113.  Do  you  think  that  is  very  general  ? — I  was  told 
by  several  that  they  believed  it  was  very  general ;  they 
believed  people  got  these  things  very  easily. 

9114.  It  is  generally  winked  at  ? — Yes.  There  is  only 
one  case  of  prosecution.  There  was  a  prosecution  in 
Stoke  some  years  ago.  It  is  the  only  one  known  for  the- 
actual  sale  of  the  things. 

9115.  Are  illegitimate  births  very  frequent  in  the 
potteries  ? — Yes,  very.  That  is  so  in  all  factory  districts, 
is  it  not  ? 

9116.  It  is  diminishing  throughout  the  country,  and  I 
believe  the  factory  districts  share  in  the  diminution.  Now 
we  come  to  the  remedies  you  suggest.  You  have  already 
mentioned  your  wish  that  the  period  at  which  the  women 
should  not  return  to  work  after  confinement  should  be 
extended  to  three  months  ?— Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  it ; 
people  who  have  worked  for  forty  j^ears  in  factories  hav& 
said,  "  Do  you  think  it  could  be  extended  to  six  months  ? 

9117.  You  do  not  think  three  months  is  too  much  ? — 
No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  infants  a  chance  at  any  rate. 

9118.  You  would  not  suggest  the  prohibition  of  th& 
labour  of  married  women  in  factories  ?— Yes,  I  would, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  could  come  yet.  That  would  strike 
at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  evil. 

9119.  You  think  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  it  might 
hereafter  be  found  practicable  ? — Yes.  If  it  came  I  think 
everyone  would  admit  that  it  would  strike  at  the  very  root 
of  the  evil. 

9120.  What  do  you  say  to  a  prohibition  preventing  the- 
mothers  working  in  factories  unless  they  take  the  precau- 
tion to  place  their  children  during  the  period  they  are  at 
work  in  the  hands  of  some  duly  certificated  person,  or  in  a 
creche  organised  for  the  purpose,  which  would  provide  a. 
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guarantee  that  the  child  in  its  mother's  absence  should  be 
well  looked  after? — I  think  that  would  be  a  most  admirable 
thing. 

9121.  You  think  under  those  conditions  the  labour  of 
married  women  in  factories  might  still  be  permitted  ? — 
Yes.  There  is  still  the  question  of  course  that  the  homo 
is  left  quite  neglected. 

9122.  But  you  do  provide  some  kind  of  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  home  life  so  far  as  infants  are  concerned  ? — Yes. 
I  do  not  think  that  would  affect  the  case  of  the  food  of  the 
older  children. 

9123.  That  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  school  authorities 
I  think.  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  you  have  to 
make  for  children  at  school  age,  j^ou  attach  some  import- 
ance to  measurements  of  children  being  made  from  time 
to  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  would  get  some  valuable 
information. 

9124.  That  is  in  your  opinion  the  only  efficient  way 
of  recording  accurate  information  ? — Yes.  I  think 
that  would  be  very  valuable.  You  get  from  time  to  time 
the  different  facts  of  each  standard. 

9125.  That  might  be  a  means  of  tracing  parental 
neglect  ? — Yes.  I  had  these  children  asked  the  question 
as  to  whether  their  mothers  were  at  work  and  what  kind  of 
food  they  had  by  the  mistress  of  the  girls'  school.  We 
found  in  nearly  every  case  where  the  child  was  deficient 
in  brain  it  was  owing  to  the  mothers  being  at  work  and 
to  the  lack  of  proper  food. 

9126.  You  think  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
physical  exercises  than  is  the  case  now  ? — I  think  twenty 
minutes  every  alternate  day  is  not  enough.  I  was  told 
that  weakly  children  who  had  not  had  much  breakfast 
fell  out — five  in  one  morning  fell  out. 

9127.  Yon  would  have  to  pay  attention  to  individual 
cases,  for  which  purpose  I  suppose  you  would  be  inclined 
to  advocate  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  so  that  the 
teachers'  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  which  is  generally 
limited,  might  be  reinforced  by  reference  to  a  doctor  in 
all  cases  of  doubt  ? — Yes.  1  should  think  that  would  be 
admirable.  The  pressure  of  the  inspectors  i»  so  great  on 
other  subjects  that  sometimes  even  this  hour  a  week  is  not 
given. 

9128.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  domestic  subject* 
should  not  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  present  subjects  '! 
— That  is  the  universal  opinion,  in  place  of  some  of  the 
subjects  which  are  no  use  to  them  in  after  life. 

9129.  With  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  do  you  believe  that  in  the  small  workshops  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  abuse  of  the  proper  conditions  of  labour, 
which  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  population  ? — Yes, 
I  do  think  so.  I  think  the  smaller  manufacturers— 
the  men  who  have  risen  quickly  and  got  a  little  capital 
and  want  to  get  their  work  done  on  small  wages — do 
abuse  the  conditions  of  labour. 

9130.  Is  that  rather  in  workshops  than  in  factories  ? — 
By  "  workshop"  I  simply  mean  the  departments  of  a 
factory. 

9131.  You  know  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  with 
regard  to  its  application  to  domestic  factories  and  work- 
shops ? — Yes. 

9132.  Do  you  think  the  changes  which  that  Act  has 
introduced  will  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  think  so,  in  time. 

9133.  Several  of  these  provisions  are  specially  applicable 
to  these  smaller  manufacturers,  to  those  who  let  out  work 
to  be  done  in  what  are  really  private  houses,  which  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  become  factories  ? — There  are  very 
few  of  those  in  the  potteries. 

9134.  Would  you  suggest  a  restriction  of  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  ?  Children  under  twelve  is  rather  too  low,  is  it 
not  ? — It  would  be  better  if  it  could  be  under  fourteen. 

9135.  Or  even  fifteen — at  any  rate  during  school  age  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  workpeople  them- 
selves require  to  be  watched  about  using  the  precautions, 
because  they  do  evade  them,  and  I  think  the  poor  manu- 
facturers get  blamed  for  the  illhealth  of  the  people  who 
will  not  use  the  precautions.  A  girl  said  to  me,  "  If  you 
work  in  a  factory  you  would  not  want  to  use  a  respirator," 
and  I  must  say  it  was  very  stuffy,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
sliould  have  liked  it.    They  do  evade  these  things.  They 


come  home  in  overalls  which  ought  never  to  be  brought 
back — they  ought  to  be  left  in  the  workshop. 

9136.  You  suggest  that  the  sanitary  inspectors  should 
be  the  servants  of  the  Government  or  the  County  Councils. 
That  might  be  necessary  in  a  district  like  the  Potteries, 
but  you  are  aware  that  in  a  great  many  big  towns  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  are  the  pioneers  of  sanitary 
improvements  ? — Yes. 

9137.  And  are  backed  up  by  very  intelligent  and  very 
zealous  authorities  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think 
that  is  the  case  in  the  Potteries. 

9138.  You  say  the  Potteries  are  very  bad  ? — -Yes. 

9139.  At  any  rate  you  would  be  disposed  to  make  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  independent  of  the  local 
authority  ? — Yes. 

9140.  So  that  if  he  took  a  strong  line  of  which  they  dis- 
approved they  could  not  punish  him  by  dismissing  him  ? — ■ 
I  think  so  far  as  the  housing  accommodation,  and  all 
these  other  things  are  concerned,  that  would  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  the  matter. 

9141.  When  once  appointed  he  should  be  independent, 
and  hold  security  of  tenure  as  against  his  employers  ? 
—Yes. 

9142.  You  think  some  further  knowledge  should  be 
published  as  to  who  are  the  owners  of  slum  property  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  an  admirable  thing  if  it  could 
be  done. 

9143.  What  would  you  describe  as  slum  property — all 
property  which  is  insanitary  or  over-crowded  ? — Yes. 

9144.  Slum  property  is  a  very  useful  term  in  general 
parlance,  but  when  you  come  to  define  it,  what  would  you 
mean  by  it  ?  Would  you  include  all  property  where  un- 
healthy conditions  prevail  ?— Where  strikingly  unhealthy 
conditions  prevail.  We  have  a  part  in  Fenton,  Terrace 
Buildings,  which  is  not  fit  for  anybody  to  live  in,  where 
all  the  lowest  people  five. 

9145.  To  what  authority  would  you  entrust  the  defini- 
tion of  what  should  come  under  that  registration  law, 
if  adopted  ?  Would  it  be  the  local  authority  ?  You 
say  the  personnel  of  the  local  authority  very  often 
are  themselves  interested  in  the  property  ? — Yes.  I  do 
not  think  the  local  authority  would  ever  go  to  the  root  of  it. 

9146.  There  is  a  difficulty  at  the  outset  in  doing  that  ? 
— There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  out  who  owns  this 
property.  We  had  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  out  who 
owned  Terrace  Buildings. 

9147.  The  registration  of  owners  would  meet  that  point,, 
and  then  you  would  know  who  owned  it  ? — Yes,  if  acces- 
sible to  the  public,  if  it  could  be  seen,  then  people  would, 
know  who  owned  the  bad  houses. 

9148.  (Mr.  Stnithers.)  It  is  known  to  whom  the  rents, 
are  paid  ? — The  rent  collectors  know.  A  rent  collector 
said  to  me  :  "  Of  course  we  know  ;  "  but  that  is  different - 
from  the  public  generally  knowing. 

9149.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Booth  recommends  the  employ- 
ment of  sympathetic  women  as  rent  collectors  ? — Y 
know  all  about  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  work.  That  is  ad- 
mirable in  London.  There  is  nothing  hke  that  in  the 
Potteries.  There  are  no  lady  collectors  or  anything  of 
that  sort. 

9150.  The  collector  is  interested  in  concealing  as  much 
as  possible  the  bad  condition  of  things  that  exist  ? — 
I  am  afraid  so,  or  in  some  cases  he  feels  it  useless  to 
protest. 

9151.  There  is  power  under  the  existing  Public  Healtli 
Acts  in  dealing  with  dirty  houses,  is  there  not  ? — When, 
it  can  be  shown  to  affect  the  health  of  the  children,  there 
is.  But  I  do  not  think  they  report  every  house  in  a 
thoroughly  filthy  condition  only.  I  think  since  the  lady 
sanitary  inspector  went  to  Longton,  she  has  reported  one 
or  two.  It  has  never  been  done  before.  I  had  a  rent 
collector  who  told  me  that.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
most  excellent  thing  if  the  houses  were  in  a  wretched, 
dirty  condition,  that  they  should  be  reported. 

9153.  Then  you  mention  these  chemists  and  herbalists 
who  are,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  habit  of  dispensing 
drugs  for  improper  purposes  ? — Yes.  I  suggest  there 
should  be  some  restriction. 

9154.  Surely  the  existing  law  is  strong  enough  if  it 
can  only  be  brought  into  operation  ? — Yes. 
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9155.  If  the  whole  district  is  in  a  conspiracy  for  this 
thing  to  go  on  there  is  the  difficulty  ? — Yes.  I  believe 
they  come  under  the  first  schedule  of  poisons,  and  any- 
body buying  them  ought  to  sign  her  name,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  done  at  all. 

9156.  How  would  you  bring  about  the  formation  of  a 
standard  of  character,  to  which,  no  doubt,  you  attach 
very  great  weight,  in  every  factory  ;  I  suppose  the  stan- 
dard of  morals  in  a  factory  very  largely  represents  the 
standard  of  morals  outside  it  ?. — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think 
if  the  manufacturers  and  managers  when  choosing  their 
foremen  and  forewomen  chose  upright  men  and  women 
it  would  be  a  very  great  help  in  keeping  down  the  bad 
conditions  in  the  workshops. 

9157.  As  the  general  result  of  your  evidence,  in  your 
opinion  manufacturers  in  the  potteries  are  just  as  in- 
different to  the  moral  degradation  of  the  people  as  they 
are  to  their  physical  conditions  ?— I  would  not  make  it 
so  sweeping  as  that,  but  some  are  ;  there  are  some  good 
factories. 

9158.  But  they  do  not  represent  the  general  state  of 
things  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do,  If  you  take  the  small 
works,  the  men  who  have  risen  to  a  little  power  with  a 
small  capital,  they  employ  people  whom  such  firms  as 
Minton  &  Copeland,  would  not  employ  ;  those  firms  have 
a  standard  of  character. 

9159.  To  insist  on  a  proper  standard  of  character  does 
not  add  to  the  expenses  of  production  ? — No,  but  the 
small  manufacturers  are  getting  women  at  lower  wages 
because  they  cannot  get  work  with  the  others. 

9160.  And  they  are  perfectly  careless  about  their 
character  ? — Yes.  A  big  manufacturer  said  to  me  "  I 
employ  600  people.  How  can  I  tell  their  moral  cha- 
iraoter."  I  said  "  If  you  understand  the  moral  character 
of  the  fifty  who  are  over  the  workshops  that  would  be 
something." 

9161.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  owners  of 
factories  live  somewhere  outside  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

9162.  And  leave  the  poor  people  tc  take  care  of  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

9163.  Practically,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  do 
not  live  in  the  potteries  ? — No,  and  many  of  the  big  ones 
do  not  even  drive  in  ;  they  leave  it  entirely  to  be  managed 
by  others. 

9164.  Do  you  attribute  to  that  fact  the  general  neglect 
in  which  the  poor  people  have  to  live  ? — I  think  so. 

9165.  That  is  one  of  the  contributing  facts  ?— Yes. 
I  think  the  managers  know  that  the  heads  do  not  often 
come  in  contact  with  the  workpeople. 

9166.  And  it  is  under  those  circumstances  that  your 
excellent  settlement  has  been  estabUshed  right  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  crowded  districts  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  idea. 

9167.  Close  to  the  church  ?— Yes. 

9168.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  vicar  ot 
Fenton  has  been  recently  engaged  in  a  crusade  agamst  the 
immoral  conditions  of  which  you  have  spoken  as 
existing  in  the  potteries  1 — Yes. 

9169.  I  believe  he  has  been  persecuted  in  the  local 
press  for  his  action  in  the  matter  ? — Yes.  To  a  great 
•extent  he  has,  but  good  has  resulted  and  is  resulting.  A 
iSocial  Service  Committee  is  about  to  be  formed,  in  fact  it 
is  in  the  act  of  formation  now,  which  will  have  the  power 
to  look  into  things  and  deal  with  some  of  these  things. 

9170.  It  is  your  opinion  that  if  the  owners  of  factories 
were  careful  to  employ  managers  and  manageresses  of 
high  character  that  would  tend  to  improve  the  moral 
condition  of  the  workpeople  ? — Yes,  it  would  go  a  very 
long  way  towards  it  I  feel  sure. 

9171.  Do  you  think  that  amongst  the  girls  employed 
in  factories  there  is  a  great  deal  of  secret  drinking  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  afraid  so — amongst  women,  generally,  I  think. 

9172.  And  it  even  extends  to  very  young  girls,  does  it 
not  ? — Yes,  it  does.  During  the  last  year  I  have  seen 
young  girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  drunk  at  mid-day  in 
the  streets,  in  the  dinner  hour. 

9173.  Wages  are  high  in  the  potteries,  comparatively 
speaking,  are  they  not  ? — The  wages  brought  in  by  one 
family  may  be  high,  because  so  many  are  working.  I 
do  not  tbiuk  the  average  wage  is  high. 


9174.  You  do  not  think  the  neglect  of  children  is  really 
the  result  of  poverty  so  much  as  other  things  ? — Not  so 
much  as  drink  and  thriftlessness. 

9175.  A  good  many  parents  neglect  their  children, 
because  they  spend  their  money  in  drink  ? — Yes,  I  think 
^o.  There  was  a  case  the  other  day.  A  child  was  found 
in  the  cradle,  wrapped  in  a  newspaper.  All  its  clothes 
had  been  pawned.  I  thought  perhaps  the  newspaper 
was  better  than  the  rags. 

9176.  With  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  people,  you  have 
spoken  of  a  difficulty  which  is  experienced  of  making 
landlords  keep  their  property  in  decent  condition.  It  is 
due  to  a  great  extent,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  property  is  owned  by  members  of  the  town  council  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

9177.  The  inspectors  and  other  officers  of  the  council 
are  removable  by  the  local  authority  ? — I  imagine  so. 

9178.  That  is  so,  I  know.  Is  that  also  the  case  with 
the  officers  of  the  county  council  ? — I  was  told  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  if  they  were  under  the  county 
council. 

9179. 1  may  tell  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  superior 
officers  of  the  county  council  are  not  removable,  and 
therefore  they  have  a  free  hand,  and  it  is  possible  for  them, 
at  any  rate,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  local  autho- 
rity, by  which  I  mean  the  town  council,  to  see  they  do 
their  duty  ? — Yes. 

9180.  You  know  that  under  the  sanitary  law  there  is 
an  obligation,  on  the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  to  give  notice  to  an  owner  or  occupier  of  a  filthy 
house  to  whitewash  and  purify  it,  and  if  he  does  not  the 
local  authority  can  do  it,  and  charge  the  cost  to  the  ov/ner. 
Did  you  know  that  was  the  law  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  enforced. 

9181.  For  the  reason  you  have  mentioned  ?— Yes. 

9182.  It  means  the  expenditure  of  money  and  the  owner 
does  not  choose  to  expend  it  t — That  is  so.  If  they  go 
into  a  clean  house,  in  six  weeks  it  is  a  sort  of  pig  sty,  and 
therefore  the  landlords  get  tired  of  doing  these  things. 
The  people  have  really  filthy  habits. 

9183.  Are  most  of  the  houses  dwellings  with  only  two 
rooms  ? — The  majority  have  two  bedrooms. 

9184.  Built  back  to  back,  without  through  ventilation? 
— Yes,  in  some  cases. 

9185.  Scarcely  fit  for  human  habitation,  you  think  ? 
— ^I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
find  a  bedroom  window  opening  at  the  top. 

9186.  At  any  rate  they  are  much  less  healthy  than  they 
ought  to  be  ? — ^Yes,  considering  the  numbers  who  sleep 
there. 

9187.  Is  consumption  prevalent  there  ? — Yes  ;  they 
call  it  potter's  asthma  and  potter's  rot  there. 

9188.  Is  there  hospital  accommodation  ? — It  is  very 
inadequate. 

9189.  Is  it  resorted  to  ? — Chiefly  for  infectious  diseases 
In  North  Staffordshire  the  big  infirmary  is  so  full,  very 
often,  that  they  discharge  a  man  before  they  ought  to, 
because  they  have  not  enough  beds  for  severe  cases. 

9190.  There  is  no  hospital  provision  for  cases  of  con- 
sumption as  yet,  I  think  1 — No. 

9191.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  advisable  ? — Yes. 

9192.  It  is  a  question  of  money,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

9193.  You  speak  of  the  recent  appointment  of  a  lady 
at  Longton.  Is  she  a  sanitary  inspector  or  a  factory 
inspector  ? — A  lady  sanitary  inspector.  There  is  no 
factory  inspector.  There  is  a  lady  sent  down  by  the  Home 
Office  to  look  after  things  a  little. 

9194.  This  lady  is  employed  as  a  sanitary  inspector  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  the  only  other  one  is  at  Burslem.  It  was  a 
success  there. 

9195.  Has  she  a  staff  under  her  ?— No.  I  never  heard 
of  a  staff. 

9196.  She  has  to  visit  practically  the  whole  of  Longton — 
it  is  a  large  town,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  larger  than  Fenton. 
Fenton  has  17,000  inhabitants  ;  I  suppose  Longton  would 
be  about  20,000. 

9197.  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  noxious  drugs  for  im- 
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proper  purposes  do  you  think  that  extends  to  the  sale  of 
drugs  to  drug  children  ? — They  use  soothing  syrups  to  an 
enormous  extent. 

9198.  And  paregoric  and  other  dangerous  drugs  ? — Yes. 

9199.  To  any  great  extent  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  women 
who  take  charge  of  the  children  get  tired  of  the  wailing  of 
the  babies,  and  have  something  to  keep  them  quiet.  It  is 
natural  that  it  should  be  so. 

9200.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  get  much  milk  ? — No,  very  little  milk. 

9201.  What  kind  of  milk  is  it  they  get — is  it  tinned 
milk  ? — Sometimes.  The  ordinary  milk  is  very  rarely 
given. 

9202.  It  is  generally  tinned  milk  ? — Yes. 

9203.  Of  the  kind  which  is  called  separated  milk  ? — 
Yes,  I  think,  they  do  not  even  give  their  babies  that — I 
think  it  is  a  sort  of  water  gruel,  and  bread  soaked  in 
water. 

9204.  Which,  of  course,  the  young  children  cannot 
digest  ? — They  do  not  realise  that  that  cannot  be  digested 
by  infants  under  ten  months  old  at  any  rate.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  we  are  always  teaching. 

9205.  Is  any  attempt  made  by  domiciliary  visits  or 
otherwise  to  persuade  these  poor  people  that  irritant  food 
not  only  gives  no  nourishment  but  is  practically  poison  ? — 
All  the  Settlement  workers  keep  that  in  view,  but  I  know 
of  no  other  body  of  people  who  do. 

9206.  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Ladies 
Health  Society  of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  except  your  own 
Settlement  ? — None  that  I  know  of.  There  is  no  residen- 
tial leisured  class.  They  are  all  working  people.  We  are 
the  only  body  of  ladies  I  know  of  living  in  the  Potteries  at 
all. 

9207.  Does  your  visit  extend  to  other  towns  in  the 
Potteries  besides  Fenton  ?-r-Yes,  Hanley,  Tunstall,  Stoke, 
Longton,  Fenton,  and  a  part  of  Burslem  known  as  Sneyd. 

9208.  Do  mothers  nurse  their  children  much  ? — No. 

9209.  The  tendency  is  to  feed  them  by  hand  as  soon  as 
possible  '! — Yes. 

9210.  That  is  one  of  the  causes  of  high  mortality  ? — Yes. 
We  thought  with  three  months  they  would  be  able  to  give 
the  proper  motherly  attention. 

9211.  Are  feeding  bottles  with  indiarubber  nipples 
much  used  ? — Yes. 

9212.  Very  filthy  things  and  utterly  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose ? — Yes. 

9213.  They  are  condemned  by  every  medical  man,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

9214.  They  are  largely  used  ? — I  think  so. 

9215.  Do  you  think  that,  to  any  great  extent,  children 
are  sent  to  school  half  starved  because  of  the  negligence  of 
their  mothers  to  provide  them  with  proper  breakfast  ? — 
I  asked  that  question  of  the  schools  I  went  to  inspect. 
They  would  not  say  to  a  large  extent,  but  it  occurred  in 
almost  every  standard.  There  were  some  who  were  badly 
nourished  in  almost  every  standard. 

9216.  Obviously  the  children  are  unfit  to  acquire 
knowledge  under  those  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

9217.  Is  there  any  arrangement  to  provide  those  cases 
with-food  ? — No.  *  The  teachers  in  various  cases  sometimes 
provide  both  clothes  and  food,  and  give  them  some  break- 
fast at  their  own  homes,  if  they  know  that  they  have  not 
had  any,  but  there  is  nothing  on  a  large  scale. 

9218.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  they 
should  have  food  given  ? — Yes.  Of  course  it  is  taking 
the  responsibility  off  the  parents,  who  ouglit  to  do  it. 

9219.  But  even  that  would  be  better  ? — It  would  be 
better  for  the  children,  of  course.  I  came  upon  a  case 
where  the  school  mistress  told  me  the  mother  had  come 
to  her  about  a  very  nice  child  and  said,  "  Will  you  punish 
her  for  stealing  ?  "  She  said,  "  Stealing  !  I  have  had 
her  under  me  for  some  time,  and  she  is  a  most  upright 
girl.  What  does  she  steal  ? "  The  answer  was,  "  She 
steals  food !  "  The  child  was  asked  why  she  did  it,  and 
she  said,  "  Mother  does  not  leave  us  enough,  and  we  take 
some  of  father's  supper."    The  mother  was  out  all  day. 

9220.  We  had  evidence  that  in  one  to^vn  in  England- 
at  any  rate,  the  children  had  really  acquired  a  distaste 


for  milk,  because  they  had  been  fed  on  whatever  the  family  Miss 
happened  to  be  feeding  on  at  the  time  ;  they  have  actually  Garnett. 

got  to  prefer  all  sorts  of  improper  food  to  milk.    Do  you  .  

think  that  is  the  case  to  any  extent  in  the  Potteries  ? — 
I  think  it  might  be  the  case.  I  noticed  when  I  gave  milk 
puddings  they  were  looked  upon  as  luxuries,  because 
milk  is  very  hard  to  get.  They  live  chiefly  on  fried  fish 
and  potato  chips. 

9221.  The  children  ? — The  girls — the  people  generally. 
That  is  the  favourite  food,  it  is  so  easily  procured. 

9222.  The  food  is  seldom  cooked  at  home,  I  presume  ? — 
Very  rarely. 

9223.  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  Chairman  asked 
you  the  question,  but  may  I  ask  you  whether  you  think 
it  would  be  desirable  that  young  girls  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  should  have  some  course  of  cookery 
lessons  at  a  school,  or  lessons  in  general  housewifery  at 
a  school,  instead  of  some  of  their  ordinary  book  work  ? — 
They  have  cookery  centres. 

9224.  That  is  so  ? — Yes.  I  should  have  had  cookery 
lessons  at  the  Settlement,  but  I  found  that  it  was  done 
at  the  schools,  and  I  thought  there  was  no  object  in  it. 
The  cooking  is  done  by  a  gas  stove,  and  there  is  every  con- 
venience, which,  of  course,  they  do  not  get  at  their  own 
homes.  It  is  taught  soientifioally.  I  am  afraid  they  do 
not  drink  it  in  and  use  it  in  their  own  homes. 

9225.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  improvement  ? — 
Yes,  it  should  be  taught  in  some  simple  way.. 

9226.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  mending  clothes — 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  labouring  man's  wife  ? — We  had 
a  girls'  club,  and  taught  them  how  to  make  their  own 
clothes.  They  are  most  inefficient.  Everything  is  ready- 
made  which  they  buy  ;  they  do  not  make  their  own  things. 

9227.  [Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Is  there  much  half-time  employ- 
ment in  the  factories  ? — Very  little  now,  I  think. 

9228.  I  suppose  no  child  goes  to  the  factory  before  thir- 
teen years  of  age  now  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

9229.  And  if  they  go  at  thirteen  they  go  as  young 
persons  ? — Yes,  they  are  apprenticed. 

9230.  I  mean  they  have  left  school  ? — Yes. 

9231.  There  is  no  going  partly  to  school  ? — No.  E 
enquired  whether  there  were  any  half-timers,  and  they 
say  there  are  very  few  indeed.  I  think  the  pottery  trade 
does  not  lend  itself  to  that. 

9232.  Do  you  think  that  thirteen  years  of  age  is  too- 
j'oung  for  this  sort  of  work  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  it  were  a  little  later  on,  of  course. 

9233.  You  do  not  think  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  it  injures  the  development  of  their  health  ? — Not 
when  they  have  good  health  and  good  food,  and  are  of 
fairly  average  strength. 

9234.  There  is  not  any  extreme  poverty  in  this  district 
is  there  ? — Yes,  there  is  extreme  poverty. 

9235.  From  want  of  employment  ? — I  think  it  is  through 
drink  and  thriftlessness,  but  trade  is  very  bad  just  now, 
and  there  is  a  great  want  of  trade.  Trade  is  extremely 
bad  in  the  potteries  now. 

9236.  Have  you  yourself  visited  the  elementary  schools  ? 
—Yes,  I  have. 

9237.  Are  they  good  schools  in  the  pottery  district  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  most  of  those  I  have  seen  are.  Of  course 
they  would  bear  some  improvement.  There  is  one  thing 
I  wish  to  mention — a  man  who  had  had  forty  years'  ex- 
perience told  me  he  was  sure  that  the  bad  eyesight  had 
something  to  do  with  the  cross  light  in  the  schools  ;  there 
was  a  conflict  of  hght  in  the  schools,  and  he  thought  that 
was  very  bad.  Wliether  that  was  his  ovvti  fad  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

9238.  The  question  of  the  proper  lighting  of  schools  is  a 
matter  to  which  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  are 
particularly  directed  ? — He  said  that  if  the  light  came 
from  the  back  and  th&  top  it  would  be  better  than  having 
the  light  in  front.  In  almost  all  schools  the  light  is  in  the 
front  and  on  either  side. 

9239.  Have  you  seen  the  way  in  which  the  principal 
class  rooms  are  lighted  ? — They  were  all  lighted  hke  that 
where  I  have  been  I  think.  It  is  a  very  good  light  of  course, 
but  almost  a  glare  of  light. 

9240.  Do  they  attempt  the  teaching  of  domestic  sub- 
jects ? — Yes. 
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j^j-^g  92-11.  Cookery  ?— Yes. 

Garnett.  9242.  Is  that  pretty  universal  ? — I  think  so. 

924.3.  And  the  laws  of  hygiene  ? — Yes.  It  is  taught  in 
a  very  scientific  manner  ;  I  do  not  think  it  sinks  in  at  all. 

9244.  Do  you  not  think  it  gets  rather  difficult  in  a  school 
to  do  otherwise  than  teach  the  theory — the  practice  must 
come  afterwards  ? — The  practice  does  not  come  after- 
wards in  this  case  because  they  have  no  home  really  to 
practice  what  they  learn  in  the  school  as  regards  domestic 
subjects.    There  is  no  domesticity. 

9245.  Are  there  no  efforts  made  to  supplement  the 
school  teaching  when  girls  get  older  ? — Not  in  the  way  of 
teaching  health. 

9246.  No  health  lectures  ? — There  is  a  course  of  health 
lectures  going  on  now  in  Longton.  I  think  the  better  class 
attend — not  those  who  would  really  benefit  by  it. 

9247.  There  is  no  attempt  to  do  it  by  means  of  social 
evenings  ? — Yes.  We  have  done  that  in  the  settlement. 
We  have  had  health  lectures  and  simple  teaching  and  made 
them  write  a  few  papers  about  it. 

9248.  Did  not  it  strike  you  that  the  girls  who  already 
had  some  scientific  teaching  at  school  showed  greater 
aptitude  for  picking  up  the  practical  side  of  it  than  the 
others  ? — I  think  perhaps  so. 

9249.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  extending  the  amount 
of  physical  drill  in  the  schools  ?— Yea.  Twenty  minutes 
every  other  day  does  not  seem  very  much. 

9250.  The  school  hours  are  somewhat  limited  and  there 
are  a  large  number  of  subjects  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  pressure 
of  other  subjects  which  does  not  leave  much  time. 

9251.  In  addition  to  physical  drill  they  also  get  ten 
minutes'  interval  in  the  playground  for  recreation  ? — Yes, 
they  do. 

9252.  You  say  the  pressure  of  the  inspectors  is  so  great 
that  there  is  little  time  for  health  subjects  ;  what  do  you 
understand  by  that  ? — I  asked  whether  they  always  had 
this  drill,  and  I  was  told,  "  Well,  you  see  the  pressure  is  so 
great  sometimes  that  we  have  to  let  something  go  " — 
rather  intimating  that  these  health  subjects  were  not  so 
important,  or  looked  upon  as  so  important  by  the  in- 
spectors as  the  mere  brain  knowledge. 

9253.  You  know,  of  course,  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
rests  not  with  the  inspector,  but  with  the  managers  and 
teacher  ? — Yes.  I  suppose  it  is  the  managers,  probably, 
but  they  are  very  anxious  to  please  the  inspectors. 

9254.  They  are  also  now  anxious  to  please  the  local 
authority  ? — Yes. 

9255.  You  say  that  public  baths  should  be  provided 
free  for  young  children  under  fifteen  ? — I  found  they  had 
been  giving  free  baths  to  children  in  Burslem,  and  children 
had  been  taken  by  the  teachers  to  baths ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  could  be  extended.  That  is 
the  only  place  where  that  takes  place  that  I  know  of. 

9256.  The  local  authority  have  power  under  the  Baths 
and  Washhouses  Act  to  provide  public  baths  and  swim- 
ming baths  ? — They  have  to  pay  for  them. 

9257.  You  mean  the  rates  have  to  pay  ? — No,  I  mean 
they  are  not  free. 

9258.  I  think  they  can  provide  free  baths — they  have 
the  power,  I  believe  ? — They  do  not  use  that  power  mucls. 

9259.  You  know  swimming  is  allowed  to  be  taught  ? — 
Yes.  In  Fenton  there  are  no  baths  of  any  kind,  although 
there  are  17,000  people.  There  are  only  baths  in  Longton 
or  Stoke  for  people  to  go  to. 

9260.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  They  use  the  canal  pretty  much, 
do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

9261.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  With  regard  to  this  question 
of  smoking,  have  you  noticed  a  very  serious  increase  in  it 
of  late  years  ? — Yes,  I  never  used  to  observe  it.  I  do 
observe  it  frequently,  and  so  do  those  who  take  boys'  clubs 
and  mix  very  much  with  the  children. 

9262.  How  far  does  your  experience  go  that  it  is  very 
deleterious  to  the  children's  health  ;  have  you  any  actual 
evidence  on  that  point  ? — The  head  of  the  school  in 
Longton  took  out  the  boys  who  persistently  smoked  and 
said,  "  Look  what  poor  little  things  they  are — how  small 
they  are."  I  think  he  was  going  to  take  a  photograph  of 
these  children  and  others  who  did  not  smoke  at  the  same 
age  ;  he  said  that  it  would  be  interesting. 


9263.  Did  the  difference  strike  you  ? — They  did  strike 
me  as  being  very  poor  little  things.  I  expect  they  came 
from  drinking  homes  as  well.  There  were  probably  other 
causes  besides  the  smoking. 

9264.  In  the  experience  of  that  particular  teacher  there 
was  a  distinct  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  children  who 
smoked  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  very  strong  on  that  subject ;  it 
was  his  pet  subject,  I  think. 

9265.  Are  the  children  sent  to  school  clean  and  tidy  ? — • 
Oh,  no.  I  saw  some  last  week  who  were  anything  but  that. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  ;  the  mother  has  gone  out  of 
the  house  before  the  children  go. 

9266.  They  came  from  homes  where  both  parents  were 
in  employment  ? — Yes. 

9267.  It  was  not  merely  due  to  temporary  want  of  work? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  would  be  what  you 
would  call  merely  neglected  homes.  The  teachers  told 
me  that  sometimes  it  was  insufferable.  They  had  to  send 
a  child  out  for  a  little  time. 

9268.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  that  both  parents  are 
away  from  home  ? — Yes,  or  the  man  will  be  a  miner,  and 
although  he  has  good  wages  the  woman  will  still  work  in 
the  factory,  though  his  wages  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  family  going. 

9269.  What  time  do  the  parents  go  away  to  the  factory  ? 
— Generally  about  seven,  but  if  they  work  in  a  distant 
town  they  leave  soon  after  six.  If  they  live  some  distance 
off  they  do  not  go  back  at  all. 

9270.  How  are  the  children  kept  ? — The  children  from 
six  to  ten  or  eleven  years  old  will  take  whatever  they  can 
find — anything  that  is  left  for  them.  The  infants  will 
be  sent  out. 

9271.  The  food  is  always  cold  ? — I  think  it  must  be 
always  cold  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  method  of  warm- 
ing it.  I  do  not  think  they  have  hot  food  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.    I  should  doubt  if  they  had  hot  food  at  breakfast. 

9272.  The  Potteries  is  a  district  in  which  an  attempt 
to  establish  some  form  of  school  breakfasts  and  dinners 
might  be  very  advantageously  tried  ? — I  should  think 
so,  especially  in  the  poor  districts. 

9273.  If  the  father  and  mother  are  both  away  the  child 
cannot  be  properly  looked  after  in  the  way  of  food  ? — 
That  is  so.  Of  course,  I  did  not  go  to  any  of  the  National 
schools — there  is  a  big  National  school  at  Fenton — 
because  these  children  are  from  the  tradesmen  class,  and 
they  are  all  pretty  well  nourished  children.  I  went  to 
the  lower  class  schools. 

9274.  The  children  who  come  from  those  homes  where 
the  father  and  mother  have  gone  to  work  ? — Yes. 

9275.  Has  there  been  any  talk  of  attempting  to  provide 
meals  for  these  children  at  the  school — I  do  not  mean 
gratuitously  ? — I  think  there  has  been  for  dinners,  but 
I  doubt  about  breakfasts. 

9276.  Breakfasts  would  be  almost  as  valuable  as 
dinners  ? — Yes.  They  have  a  spasmodic  free  dinner  given 
by  the  Town  Council  during  the  time  when  trade  is  very 
bad,  but  there  is  nothing  systematic  done. 

9277.  Free — it  is  not  self-supporting  ? — No. 

9278.  That  was  merely  done  to  meet  a  special  stress  ? 
— That  is  so  as  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  that  I  asked 
that  question  in  Tunstall. 

9279.  Have  you  heard  of  a  benevolent  institution  treat- 
ing that  themselves  ? — We  are  very  pAor  in  such  associa- 
tions. There  is  nothing  like  those  in  London,  such  as  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  or  the  Factory  Workers' 
Union. 

9280.  It  might  be  done  if  cookery  centres  were  estab- 
lished ? — It  would  mean  an  extra  room,  would  it  not  ? 

9281.  You  say  the  girls  are  learning  cookery  ? — Yes. 

9282.  It  would  be  more  practical  if  they  cooked  such 
things  as  their  own  class  wanted  ? — Yes. 

9283.  But  food  might  be  supplied  to  the  children  them- 
selves at  a  small  payment  ? — Yes. 

9284.  (Mr.  Legge.)  You  seem  to  think  there  are  a  large 
number  of  married  women  employed  in  the  Potteries  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  especially  in  Longton. 

9285.  Is  there  any  special  branch  of  the  trade  there  ? 

 Chiefly  china,  not  earthenware.    In  the  earthenware 

trade  they  have  to  employ  men  more  because  it  is  a  very 
heavy  trade. 
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9286.  Are  these  women  employed  in  the  glazing  process 
principally  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  principally  in  the 
glazing. 

9287.  You  are  aware  that  according  to  the  Factory 
Department's  statistics  lead-poisoning  has  decreased  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  think  from  my  own  observations  I  should  say 
80  too.    We  do  not  get  so  many  cases. 

9288.  You  spoke  of  a  Social  Service  Committee  being 
in  process  of  formation  ? — Yes. 

9289.  Is  that  a  voluntary  or  municipal  enterprise  ? — 
Purely  voluntary ;  they  are  trying  to  get  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  factories  on  that  social  service  committee. 

9290.  Is  there  any  representation  from  local  author- 
ities ? — They  are  going  to  try,  I  fancy,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  it. 

9291.  One  or  two  mayors  I  noticed  wrote  very  violent 
letters  denouncing  a  clergyman  who  described  the  Pottery 
district  as  a  sort  of  hell  on  earth.  Have  they  been  invited 
to  join  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  they  had  or  not. 

9292.  Now  you  expressed  to  the  Chairman  your  assent 
to  the  policy  of  the  local  authority  stepping  in  and  carry- 
ing out  certain  sanitary  improvements,  charging  the  cost 
to  the  owner  ;  do  you  agree  that  that  is  a  sound  policy  ? — 
That  the  local  authority  should  step  in— yes. 

9293.  Would  you  go  further  than  that  and  approve  of 
a  system  under  which  the  Central  Government  could  do 
work  which  ought  to  be  done  by  the  local  authority 
which  has  been  neglected  and  then  charge  the  local  author- 
ity with  the  expense  ?— If  it  would  force  the  local  authority 
to  do  their  duty. 

9294.  Supposing  the  local  authority  did  not  do  its 
duty,  and  the  Central  Government  became  aware  of  that 
fact,  would  you  approve  of  power  being  given  to  the 
Central  Government  to  step  in  and  do  the  work,  charging 
the  cost  to  the  local  authority  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  should. 

929.5.  The  Chairman  put  to  you  the  question  whether 
you  did  not  agree  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get 
some  regular  physical  census  of  the  population,  and  you 
agreed  ? — Yes. 

9296.  Supposing  such  phj'sical  census  showed  I  that 
the  physical  condition  of  the  people  in  a  particular  area 
was  extraordinarily  below  that  of  any  other  district 
under  even  most  similar  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  that  would  ba  a  ground  for  an  inquiry  by  the 
Central  Government  into  the  cause  in  this  particular 
district  of  this  physical  disparity  ? — Yes,  I  imagine  so. 

9297.  Following  on  that,  the  Central  Government 
might  call  upon  that  local  authority  to  carry  out  certain 
improvements,  and  in  default  do  them  itself  ? — Yes. 

9298. 
Yes. 


I  am  giving  that  as  a  practical  illustration  ?- 


9299.  You  would  agree  with  that  ? — I  think  I  should. 

9300.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Is  there  anything  in  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  which  these  women  are  engaged 
which  incites  them  to  drink  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  stuffy 
nature  of  the  factory  work  does. 

9301.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  dust  ? — Yes, 
it  brings  a  sort  of  thirst  upon  them  There  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  beer  drunk. 

9302.  Not  worse  drinks  than  beer,  not  spirits  ? — Yes 
There  are  out-door  beer  houses  in  the  potteries  where 
they  must  drink  off  the  premises.  There  are  heaps  of 
those  besides  the  big  public  houses. 

9304.  What  is  the  population  of  Fenton  '! — About 
17,000. 

930.5.  Has  it  a  corporation  ? — It  has  an  urban  district 
council.     There  is  no  ma3'^or. 

9306.  And  it  is  in  that  place  that  you  have  noticed 
very  bad  housing  ? — Not  only  there,  but  in  Hanlcy  and 
Longton, 

9307.  I  know  Hanley  is  very  bad,  but  is  Fenton  as 
bad  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  bad.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  so  much  slum  property  in  Fenton  as  in  other 
towns.  I  should  say  Longton  is  as  bad,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  population  of  that  place. 

^  9308.  Has  that  a  mayor  and  corporation  ? — Yes. 

9309.  Are  the  houses  back  to  back  houses  in  small 
slum  areas  ? — I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  slum  pro- 


perty in  Longton.  The  bedroom  accommodation  is  very  Miss 
small.  Garnett. 

9310.  And  the  accusation  that  you  made  against  the  

sanitary  authorities  is  common  to  all  those  places  ? — I 

think  so.    I  think  that  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence. 

9311.  The  sanitary  inspectors  are  not  doing  their  work  ? 
— They  are  in  awe. 

9312.  They  are  afraid  to  do  their  work  ? — Yes. 

9313.  However  much  the}'  may  be  willing  to  do  so  ?  — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

9314.  You  say  there  is  a  lady  sanitary  inspector  ? — 
Yes,  only  quite  recently  appointed — only  two  or  three 
months  ago. 

9315.  There  are  factory  inspectors,  are  there  not  ? — 
There  are  men  factory  inspectors. 

9316.  For  the  factories  themselves  ? — Yes.  Of  course 
when  they  come  it  is  known  at  once  ;  a  bell  is  rung  in 
the  factory,  and  everything  is  put  right  as  far  as  possible. 

9317.  There  are  no  lady  factory  inspectors  there  ?— 
No. 

9318.  Although  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  women 
employed  in  the  work  ? — Yes. 

9319.  Where  a  lady  factory  inspector  is  more  needed! 
than  in  most  cases  ? — Yes. 

9320.  (Mr.  Legge.)  It  is  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  lady  factory  inspectors'  time  has  been  spent 
in  the  Potteries  district  ? — There  is  one  now. 

9321.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  speak  to  that,  or  not  ? — 
I  had  one  who  was  sent  down  by  the  Home  Office  to  see 
me  the  other  day.  They  have  been  sent  down  from  time 
to  time. 

9322.  Are  you  not  aware  of  long  reports  by  lady  factory 
inspectors  ? — Yes. 

9323.  Surely  those  reports  indicate  the  expenditure 
of  a  lot  of  time,  not  by  oiis,  bat  by  more  than  one  factory 
inspector  ? — I  do  not  think  the  evidence  would  be  so 
good  as  from  one  in  residence  in  the  place,  because  no 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  labour  can  be 
attained  without  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life 
and  the  habits  of  the  people. 

9324.  The  place  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  Home 
Offic3  in  connection  with  lady  factory  inspectors  ? — No. 
I  think  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Ijad  question 
rather  than  to  the  other  question?. 

9325.  You  mean  other  factory  questions  ? — Yes. 

9326.  What  other  big  factory  question  do  you  think 
there  is  in  that  district  ? — I  think  they  might  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  moral  question  to  some  extent — the 
character  of  those  in  charge. 

9327.  I  do  not  know  that  that  comes  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Act.  They  might  have  gone  into  the  question 
of  sanitary  conveniences,  and  so  on,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

9328.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  What  is  your  idea  of  slum 
property  ;  how  do  you  distinguish  it  from  other  property 
in  the  Potteries  1 — Where  the  doors  are  beneath  the  street, 
and  the  water  almost  runs  in,  and  where  the  people  live 
in  cellars  beneath  the  ground.  They  call  them  cellar- 
houses. 

9329.  Are  there  many  of  them  ? — Not  very  many,  but 
there  are  some,  I  know. 

9330.  You  do  not  class  the  two-roomed  houses  y<m 
spoke  of  as  slum  property  ? — I  should  not  call  them  slum 
property,  because  the  majority  of  the  houses  have  two 
bedrooms. 

9331.  Does  that  mean  they  have  a  living  room  besides  ? 
—Yes. 

9332.  Three  rooms  ? — Yes,  they  have  two  bedrooms 
upstairs. 

9333.  What  is  there  downstairs  ? — Downstairs  there  is 
a  room  into  which  the  door  opens,  and  a  little  back  kitchen, 
and  then  a  yard  at  the  back. 

9334.  Is  there  any  bed  in  the  room  on  the  ground  floor  ? 
— Only  when  there  is  a  case  of  illness.  It  is  generally  the 
room  where  they  put  the  best  bits  of  furniture  they  have  in, 
and  which  they  do  not  use. 

9335.  Of  course  it  depends  on  the  number  of  people 
living  in  the  house,  but  for  a  moderate  sized  family  that 
might  be  a  good  enough  house  ?— Quite. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Miss  9336.  Apparently  you  say  that  even  if  the  landlord  did 
Oarneit.  improve  them  a  great  deal,  the  habits  of  the  people  are 
 suoh  that  they  would  bring  them  down  to  a  very  low  level 

again  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  evidence  of  the  relieving  officers 

and  rent  collectors. 

9337.  So  that  more  improvement  in  the  sanitation  by 
the  authorities  would  not  do  much  unless  you  got  a  change 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  as  well  ? — If  cleanliness  could  be 
enforced  under  a  penalty,  or  something  of  that  sort,  there 
would  be  an  improvement. 

9338.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  sanitary  regulations  ? 
— Not  only  that,  I  think. 

9339.  Manufacturers  are  not  residents,  as  a  rule  ? — No. 

9340.  And  there  is  an  absence  of  the  middle  class  ? — 
Yes. 

9341.  But  there  are  some  middle  class  ? — They  would 
be  the  tradespeople,  I  should  consider. 

9342.  Now  with  regard  to  the  pottery  workers  them- 
selves, you  speak  of  some  people  who  might  send  their 
children  profitably  to  the  factory  at  thirteen,  because  they 
have  good  homes  and  good  food  ? — ^Yes. 

9343.  Those  are  factory  people  ? — Yes,  decent  factory 
people,  who  care  for  their  children,  and  see  that  the  con- 
ditions of  their  fife  are  good. 

9344.  Among  those  people  does  the  mother  work  in  the 
factories  ? — In  some  oases,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  oases. 
In  our  national  school  at  Fenton  the  majority  of  the 
mothers  are  at  home  ;  they  come  from  the  better  class.  I 
enquired  whether  there  were  many  under-fed  children 
there,  and  I  was  told  only  rare  cases. 

9345.  As  a  rule  the  other  class  of  factory  workers  work 
at  the  factory  ? — Yes. 

9346.  And  their  children  are  left  at  home  all  day  ? — Yes. 

9347.  With  nobody  to  look  after  them  ? — In  some  cases, 
when  the  mother  works  within  a  reasonable  distance  she 
returns  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  then  they  have  better 
food. 

9348.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  these  women  working  in 
the  potteries  ? — Of  course  certain  departments  of  the  trade 
perhaps,  are  done  better  by  women,  for  instance,  the  paint- 
ing— that  is  done  better  by  women  than  by  men.  I  should 
think  there  would  always  be  women  employed  in  the  trade. 

9349.  Would  there  not  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  un- 
married women  ? — Yes,  and  the  men  could  have  sufficient 
work  then. 

9350.  You  think  to  a  certain  extent  the  women  are 
cutting  the  men  out  of  employment  at  present  ? — Yes. 

9351.  Quite  apart  from  work  which  might  be  done  by 
unmarried  women,  without  trenching  on  the  married 
women  at  all,  do  you  think  they  are  cutting  the  men  out  of 
a  certain  amount  of  work  ? — I  think  so,  because  the 
women's  wage  is  cheaper.  One  man  was  asked  why  he 
employed  a  woman,  and  he  said,  "  She  will  do  it  for  8s.,  and 
if  I  have  a  lad  I  must  pay  him  12s." 

9352.  Very  frequently  the  man  does  nothing  ? — Yes. 

9353.  Does  he  live  on  his  wife's  earnings  ? — Yes,  he 
looks  after  the  children  in  a  certain  way,  but  he  hangs 


about  the  street.  In  Longton  there  are  whole  crowds  of 
men  about  the  station.  There  are  a  large  number  of  men 
out  of  work. 

9354.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  tlie  man  stays  at 
home  while  the  woman  goes  out  to  work  ? — Yes,  in 
Longton.  I  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  women  are 
mostly  employed  in  the  china  trade,  and  the  employers 
can  get  them  to  do  it  at  less  wages. 

9355.  Do  the  men  who  stay  at  home  look  after  the  chil- 
dren and  prepare  food  for  them  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do 
much. 

9356.  You  do  not  know  Dundee,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

9357.  I  am  told  a  similar  state  of  things  prevails  there 
—that  women  are  employed  by  preference  in  the  factory, 
and  there  is  no  work  for  men,  and  there  is  a  very  large  class 
of  men  who  make  it  their  business  to  marry  a  woman  who 
is  in  good  employment,  who  is  a  good  worker,  and  who 
earns  a  good  wage.  You  think  there  is  something  of  the 
same  class  down  here  ? — Yes.  You  must  remember  the 
work  in  the  pits  has  been  bad  of  late,  and  therefore  a  good 
many  men  are  out  of  work — men  who  are  not  potters. 

9358.  The  real  cure  for  the  condition  of  this  district 
would  be  to  get  the  married  women  out  of  the  factories  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  do  more  than  anything  else  for  the  homes, 
and  for  the  whole  of  the  conditions. 

9359.  More  than  sanitary  regulations  or  education  ? — 
More  than  anything. 

9360.  Do  you  see  any  practical  way  of  bringing  that 
about  as  a  practical  measure — the  lessening  of  the  number 
of  married  women  employed  in  the  factories  ? — I  think  an 
extension  of  the  time  from  one  month  to  three  months 
after  child-birth  would  be  the  beginning  of  it.  Everyone 
whom  I  have  consulted  has  said  the  radical  thing  would  be 
to  do  away  with  married  women  labour.  But  it  may  be 
thirty  years  before  it  will  come  ;  they  are  not  ready  for  it 
yet. 

9361.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it  on  the  ground  of  want  of  income  in  the  home. 
— I  think  not. 

9362.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it  because  the  amount  of  woman  work  in  the 
potteries  could  be  done  by  unmarried  women  ? — Yes. 

9363.  I  refer  to  the  special  class  of  work  which  could  be 
better  done  by  women  than  men  ? — Yes.  I  think  Minton 
&  Copeland  do  employ  more  girls  than  married  women. 
When  you  go  through  their  workshops  you  see  young 
women. 

9364.  What  is  wanted  is  the  creation  of  a  strong  public 
feeling  on  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

9365.  Which  would  have  the  support  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  straight  away  ? — Yes. 

9366.  And  might  influence  the  others  ? — Yes.  I 
believe  that  one  clergyman  stated  in  his  sermon 
that  married  women's  labour  was  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  there  was  a  great  outcry  by  people  who  spoke  of 
men  talking  of  what  they  did  not  understand,  and  ventur- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  conditions  of  labour. 

9367.  You  will  always  have  to  face  that  in  any  social 
reform  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  will  always  be  that. 


Mr.   Shirley  Foester  Mfephy, 

Mr.  9368.  (Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  the 
Murphy,     public  health  department  of  the  London  County  Council  ? 
 — Fifteen  years. 

9369.  You  are  now  at  the  head  of  it  ? — Yes.  I  have 
so  actecj  throughout  the  whole  period  as  Medical  Officer 
of  Health. 

9370.  And  therefore  you  have  had  exceptional  means 
of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  problem  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  people  ? — I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
people. 

9371.  What  general  conclusion  have  you  arrived  at  as 
to  whether  there  has  been  deterioration  or  not  so  far  as  the 
data  are  available  ? — The  data  I  have  are  vital 
gtatistics,  and  they  indicate  an  improvement. 

9372.  I  suppose  you  must  accept  them  with  some  re- 
serve, because  I  suppose  improved  vital  statistics  mean  a 
diminution  in  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  ? — Probably. 

9373.  That  is  to  be  set  against  it  ? — I  should  anticipate 


M.R.C.S.,  called ;    and  Exammed. 

that  would  be  compensated  for  by  the  lessening  of  sickness 
amongst  the  population  generally. 

9374.  There  has  been  a  very  notable  diminution  of 
the  London  death-rate  in  the  last  fifty  years  ? — Yes. 

9375.  From  twenty-four  in  the  year  ending  1850  to 
fifteen  during  the  last  year  ? — Yes. 

9376.  The  expectation  of  life  in  certain  decennia  tells 
the  same  tale  ? — Yes  ;  the  expectation  of  life  has 
improved. 

9377.  You  are  further  in  a  position  to  show  how  that 
expectation  of  life  varies  in  two  typical  districts  in  London? 
— Yes,  between  Hampstead  and  Southwark. 

9378.  Very  largely  in  favour  of  Hampstead  ? — Yes. 

9379.  And  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
inhabiting  certain  classes  of  tenements  is  also  confirmatory 
of  the  same  view,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  the  people  having 
better  accommodation  have  had  lower  death-rates  from 
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all  causes  and  from  certain  diseases  than  those  inhabiting 
the  small  accommodation. 

9380.  Should  you  say  that  the  proportion  is  altering 
in  favour  of  the  more  wholesome  class  of  tenement,  that 
is  to  say  the  larger  proportion  of  the  people  are  occupying 
a  wholesome  class  of  tenement  rather  than  the  reverse  ?  — 
Yes,  there  are  fewer  occupations  of  one-room  tenements 
than  there  were.  There  have  been  two  censuses  which 
have  given  particulars  as  to  the  occupation  of  tenements 
of  less  than  five  rooms,  and  the  Registrar- General  has  called 
attention  to  the  diminution  in  the  use  of  one-roomtvl 
tenements  in  the  country.      It  is  very  marked  in  London. 

9381.  I  have  here  some  figures.  In  London  the  diminu- 
tion of  one-room  tenements  inhabited  by  more  than  two 
persons  was  from  56,622  in  1891  to  40,7(32  in  1901,  but 
the  diminution  is  not  so  striking  in  regard  to  the  next 
class,  that  is  two-room  tenements  with  more  than  four 
persons ;  they  have  only  diminished  from  54,872  to  50,304 ; 
and  the  decrease  is  still  less  marked  in  the  next  class, 
three-room  tenements  occupied  by  more  than  six  persons, 
from  24,524  to  23,979.  That  is  not  a  very  marked  decrease 
in  those  classes  ? — No.  But  the  direction  is  distinctly 
towards  diminution.  The  persons  inhabiting  one-room 
tenements  have  migrated  into  two  rooms.  There  has 
been  a  general  improvement  all  along  the  scale. 

9382.  Do  you  think  the  time  is  getting  nearly  ripe  to 
deal  more  or  less  drastically  with  this  condition  of  over- 
crowded tenements.  Would  you  see  your  way  in  the 
course  of,  perhaps,  a  year  or  two,  to  fix  a  time  limit  at  the 
expiry  of  which  no  one-room  tenement  should  be  permitted 
with  more  than  two  occupants,  and  no  two -room  tenement 
with  more  than  four,  and  no  three  room  tenement  with 
more  than  six,  or  any  scale  you  choose  to  adopt  which 
you  think  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  condition  of  health 
in  the  inmates  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  difiicult  to 
enforce  such  a  requirement  at  any  near  time.  The  diffi- 
culty at  the  present  time  is  to  get  the  law  in  relation  to 
overcrowding  sufficiently  enforced  on  the  present  basis. 

9383.  What  is  the  present  basis  ?  Do  you  not  regard 
the  occupation  of  a  two-roomed  tenement  by  more  than 
four  persons  overcrowding  ? — The  overcrowding  with 
which  the  sanitary  authority  deals  is  not  the  overcrowding 
given  in  those  figures.  These  figures  take  no  cognisance 
of  the  size  of  the  room.  The  London  sanitary  authorities 
mostly  proceed  on  the  standard  laid  down  in  bye-laws 
which  they  make  for  houses  let  in  lodgings,  under 
Section  94  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act. 

9384.  Do  they  prescribe  the  number  ot  inhabitants 
a  house  can  accommodate  ?— They  prescribe  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  which  each  individual  should  have.  It 
differs  in  the  case  of  a  room  occupied  by  night  only  and 
a  room  occupied  by  day  and  night. 

9385.  Are  those  conditions  laid  down  and  enforced  ? — 
They  are  laid  down  and  partially  enforced. 

9386.  Are  they  specially  careful  in  the  case  of  houses 
occupied  by  children  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

9387.  Do  you  not  think  it  should  be  so  ?— That 
standard,  I  think,  should  be  rigidly  enforced  throughout 
London. 

9388.  If  adults  choose  to  herd  themselves  like  pigs  it 
is  their  own  look  out,  but  in  the  case  of  young  children 
it  is  mortgaging  the  future  ? — I  think  it  is  more  important 
in  the  case  of  young  children.  I  am  sure  that  the  standard 
of  300"  cubic  feet  for  a  room  occvipied  at  night  only,  and 
400  cubic  feet  for  a  room  occupied  by  day  and  night,  is 
so  low  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced  rigidly  throughout 
London. 

9389.  Possibly  it  might  be  raised  ? — If  we  could  manage 
to  enforce  that  first  we  might  hope  for  something  better 
later  on,  but  until  that  is  enforced  we  cannot. 

9390.  Are  you  aiming  at  the  enforcement  of  that  ? — 
The  enforcement  of  these  bye-laws  in  London  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Borough  Councils  and  not  of  the  County 
Council. 

9391.  Do  they  enforce  them  ? — They  are  enforced  in 
different  degrees  in  diffeient  districts.  There  has  been 
very  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  bye-laws  for  houses  let 
in  lodgings  enforced.  The  London  County  Council 
has  been  making  very  considerable  endeavours  for  a 
number  of  years  to  get  these  bye-laws  properly  enforced 
throughout  London.  The  Council  has  always  attached 
great  importance  to  their  enforcement. 


9392.  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  no  standard 

of  domestic  decency  can  be  maintained  when  a  lot  of  people  Murphy. 
herd  together  in  one  room  ? — Most  certainly.  '•  

9393.  I  suppose  it  is  prejudicial  to  health  under  any 
circumstances  ? — No  doubt. 

9394.  The  County  Council  have  done  a  great  deal 
towards  the  provision  of  dwellings  ? — Yes.    They  have  ,f 
provided  for   a  considerable   number   of   persons.     A  t 
recent  Return   shewed   that  there   were  some  22,000 
persons  living  in  their  buildings. 

9395.  In  the  heart  of  London,  or  the  outskirts  ? — 
A  great  many  in  the  heart  of  London — in  different  parts 
of  London. 

9396.  Do  they  find  much  difficulty  to  get  the  ground  ?— 
A  great  many  of  the  sites  have  been  acquired  under  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  where  improvement 
schemes  have  been  carried  out. 

9397.  Where  insanitary  areas  have  been  cleared  ?  — 
Yes;  and  that  has  determined  the  situation  of  many  of 
the  dweUings  which  have  been  erected. 

9398.  Is  there  any  great  difficulty  in  getting  sites  ? — 
Yes,  very  great  difficulty,  especially  in  view  of  the  price 
of  land,  and  it  is  difficult  to  provide  accommodation  for 
the  working  classes  at  rents  which  they  can  pay  without 
such  accommodation  entailing  a  charge  upon  the  rates. 

9399.  I  suppose  the  tendency  is  to  place  the  working 
classes  to  a  large  extent  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  or 
outside  the  area  of  the  county  of  London  V — Yes. 

9400.  And  provide  for  their  coming  into  work  by  trams 
or  cheap  trains  ? — Yes. 

9401.  Tottenham  and  Hornsey,  and  so  on,  are  full  of 
the  working  class  population,  and  also  West  Ham  ? — 
Yes,  the  London  County  Council  has  estates  on  the 
periphery  of  the  county,  and  outside. 

9402.  Are   they   develo^ied   now  ? — They   are  being 
developed  at  the  present  time. 

9403.  Is  there  any  corresponding  tendency  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  in  the  heart  of  London  to  move  out  ?  — 
I  cannot  speak  with  any  precise  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  are  migrations 
of  certain  people — for  instance,  I  have  seen  myself  on  the 
Great  Northern  hne  the  way  in  which  printers'  establish- 
ments have  grown  up  outside  London. 

9404.  I  suppose  you  think  it  a  desirable  thing  that 
manufacturers  who  are  established  in  the  heart  of  London 
should  go  out  ? — Undoubtedly. 

9405.  Are  you  among  those  who  think  that  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  of  rating  would  assist  that  materially  ? — 
It  is  not  a  matter  which  I  think  I  should  be  competent 
to  express  an  opinion  upon. 

9406.  I  do  not  mean  what  is  called  the  taxation  of 
ground  values,  but  the  proposal  in  the  minority  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  local  taxation,  which  advo- 
cated the  substitution  of  site  value  for  the  value  of  build- 
ings as  the  basis  of  assessment  ? — I  know  of  it  but  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  competent  to  express  an  opinion  worth 
having  upon  that. 

9407.  As  tested  by  the  death-rate,  I  suppose  there  are 
certain  areas  in  London  which  are  still  very  insanitary  ?— 
There  are  undoubtedly  insanitary  areas. 

9408.  And  you  have  noted  a  peculiar  exception  in 
connection  with  the  Jewish  population  who,  I  believe, 
live  more  closely  packed  tlian  their  Christian  fellow 
citizens  ? — They  are  certainly  as  closely  packed,  but  there 
are  counteracting  causes  which  diminish  the  evil  effect, 
which  I  think  are  most  important  in  connection  with 
the  high  death-rates  and  diseases  among  poor  persons. 

9409.  In  regard  to  the  additional  care  they  bestow 
upon  their  children  ? — I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
element  in  the  question,  and  their  temperance  is  another 
factor. 

9410.  They  treat  themselves  better  ? — Yes. 

9411.  They  do  not  waste  so  much  money  in  drink  ? — 
No,  and  they  have  moi-e  money  available  for  wholesome 
food.  Their  general  care  of  their  lives  is,  I  think,  on  a 
higher  standard  than  that  of  the  ordinary  population  of 
the  same  class. 

9412.  Have  you  any  figures  which  would  compare  the 
infant  mortality  among  the  Jewish  population  in  the  East 
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Mr.  ^  End  with  the  general  rates  ? — I  think  with  regard  to 
Murphy,     one  or  two  Jewish  areas,  where  the  populations  were  not 

 very  large,  I  could  give  the  mortality  among  young 

children. 

9413.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  those  ? — There 
are  some  figures  I  gave  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Alien 
Immigration  which  bear  a  L'ttle  on  this.  They  show 
that  in  parts  of  Stepney,  where  alien  immigration  occurs 
very  largely,  there  has  been  an  actual  falUng  in  the  infant 
mortality. 

9414.  We  should  like  to  see  those  ? — They  are  in  th<> 
Commission's  Report. 

9415.  The  general  infant  death-rate  in  London  has  not 
diminished — it  might  almost  be  said  to  have  increased 
in  the  last  fifty  years  ? — It  has  been  undoubtedly  main- 
tained. 

9416.  Notwithstanding  the  fact,  I  suppose,  that  certain 
of  the  conditions  affecting  infant  Ufe  have  improved  ?— 
Yes;  I  think  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  condi- 
tions affecting  the  population  as  a  whole. 

9417.  Which,  of  course,  would  react  to  some  extent  ? 
— Yes,  either  they  have  not  touched  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  mortality  of  infants  or  there  have  been  counter- 
acting influences  prejudicial  to  infant  life  which  have 
increased. 

9418.  How  would  you  suggest  that  attention  to  personal 
hygiene  should  be  brought  home  to  the  people  at  large  ? 
— I  think  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  educational  methods. 

9419.  But  not  Umited  to  the  child's  period  of  school 
life  ?— No. 

9420.  I  suppose  at  that  early  age  such  lessons  as  they 
do  get  in  these  subjects  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  unless 
their  knowledge  and  interest  are  maintained  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  likely,  but  it  would  be  well  to  use  that  oppor- 
tunity so  far  as  it  goes. 

9421.  To  establish  a  ground  work  ? — To  estabhsh  a 
-ground  work. 

9422.  What  would  you  say  to  compelling  all  girls  during 
the  period  after  they  leave  school  from  fourteen  to 
approaching  adolescence  to  attend  continuation  classes 
which  should  be  devoted  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  all  the 
subjects  touching  domestic  hygiene,  including  attention 
to  infants,  household  management  and  cookery, 
and  so  on  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if 
during  that  period  of  Hfe  they  were  taught  those  subjects. 

942.3.  Would  there  be  great  difficulty  about  it  ?  Look- 
ing to  the  fact  that  this  class  is  now  taught  entirely  at 
the  pulilic  expense  during  the  years  of  school  life,  do  not 
you  think  that  the  State  has  some  right  to  say  to  them 
after  they  leave  school :  "  We  will  see  that,  at  any  rate, 
during  the  period  intervening  between  the  date  of  your 
leaving  school  and  growing  up,  you  shall  still  continue 
to  learn  something  which  will  fit  you  to  undertake  the 
important  duties  of  maternity  "  ? — I  quite  recognise  the 
nuh  1  of  the  State,  and  if  it  could  be  done  I  think  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing. 

0424.  Way  should  it  not  be  done  ? — I  would  only 
■suggest  twice  a  week  ;  that  would  probably  be  enough, 
would  it  not  ? — I  should  think  that  would  do, 

9425.  And  it  would  be  a  means  of  keeping  some  sort 
of  hold  over  those  girls  during  the  critical  period  of  life, 
and  perhaps  save  them  from  a  great  deal  of  physical  and 
moral  contamination  ? — I  should  think  it  would  probably 
be  useful  in  that  way. 

9426.  la  there  any  other  expedient  which  you  would 
suggest  as  an  alternative  ?  — Not  necessarily  as  an  alter- 
native. 

9427.  Or  as  supplementary  ? — I  think  it  might  be 
supplemented  by  such  teaching  as  could  be  given  by 
pulilic  health  officials  who  have  to  visit  the  homes  of 
:hese  people. 

9428.  That  would  only  touch  the  mothers  ;  many  of 
these  girls  are  at  work  during  the  day.  You  think  that 
domiciliary  visits  to  the  young  mothers  would  be  a  good 
thing  ? — It  would  not  touch  the  age  of  which  you  were 
speaking. 

9429.  I  am  seeking  to  obviate  the  risk  of  the  loss  of 
the  foundation  which  is  laid  down  in  schools  between 
the  expiration  of  school  age  and  the  period  of  maternity  ? 
^I  think  it  would  be  very  valuable  if  it  could  be  done. 


9430.  I  should  say  corresponding  compulsion  should 
be  put  upon  boys  to  make  them  look  after  their  physical 
condition,  to  make  them  attend  a  physical  education 
class  twice  a  week,  unless  they  produced  evidence  that  they 
were  members  of  a  brigade  or  a  boy's  club  in  the  scheme 
of  which  physical  training  took  a  considerable  part  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  most  valuable  if  the  boys  could  be 
taught  that  and  kept  under  supervision. 

9431.  With  regard  to  influence  upon  young  mothers 
and  the  employment  of  district  health  visitors  for  the 
purpose,  that  is  a  thing  which  might  very  properly  be 
organised  partly  by  the  local  authority  and  partly  by 
charitable  agencies,  might  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

9432.  Rather  on  the  model  of  the  system  in  Manchester, 
which  I  understand  has  worked  very  satisfactorilv  ? — 
Yes. 

9433.  And  is  being  copied  in  other  towns  ? — Yes. 

9434.  You  would  not  suggest  the  introduction  of  the 
Elberfeld  system,  where  the  municipality  is  entitled  to 
call  upon  any  citizen  to  give  his  time  to  sanitary  work  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary.  I  think  volun- 
tary aid  would  be  available.  That  work  could  be  supple- 
mented by  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  who  have 
the  right  to  expend  the  ratepayers'  money  for  that  purpose. 

9435.  The  agents  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
oould  do  something — or  would  not  they  think  that  part  of 
their  business  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  come 
quite  within  their  purview,  but  I  think  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  voluntary  aid  given  to  work  of  this  sort  if 
it  were  understood  to  be  necessary. 

9436.  Do  you  believe  in  the  value  of  distributing 
printed  information  ? — I  think  it  is  useful  in  a  degree, 
undoubtedly. 

9437.  You  think  the  Midwives'  Act  may  give  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  to  some  extent  with  mothers  in 
their  obligations  to  young  children  ? — I  think  so.  The 
midwives,  of  course,  come  into  such  direct  relation  with 
mothers,  and  if  the  midwives  were  properly  taught  good 
would  be  done. 

9438.  They  will  be  women  of  some  training  and  some 
education  when  the  Act  comes  into  full  operation  ?— Yea, 
and  they  can  be  specially  trained  for  this  purpose. 

9439.  As  you  know,  the  local  authority  is  the  supervisory 
authority  ? — Yes. 

9440.  It  is  their  duty  under  the  Act  to  see  that  the 
midwife  gives  full  directions  for  securing  the  comfort  and 
proper  dieting  of  the  mother  and  child  during  the  lying-in 
period? — I  have  not  looked  at  their  powers  in  this  respect, 
but  if  that  is  so  it  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case.    It  is  an  opportunity  that  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

9441.  I  hope  you  will  bring  that  to  the  notice  of  the 
authority  you  serve.  Then,  of  course,  the  condition  of 
the  milk  supply  is  a  very  important  element  in  this  pro- 
blem, and  that,  I  suppose,  can  be  improved  ? — It  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  at  the  present  time. 

9442.  There  have  been  some  sporadic  efforts  in  London 
to  municipaUse  that  supply  ? — One  district  has  provided 
a  milk  depot  for  sterilised  milk — Battersea. 

9443.  And  with  good  results,  we  are  told  ? — The  pub- 
lished results  were  hopeful,  but  I  do  not  know  the  results 
daring  the  last  few  months. 

9444.  I  think  we  were  told  that  if  if  it  became  a  Uttle 
more  general  it  would  become  self-supporting  ? — I  think 
that  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case  and  of  course  it  is  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  no  charge  upon  the  rates. 
The  whole  question  of  the  proper  way  to  feed  an  infant  is 
being  much  discussed  at  the  present  time. 

9445.  You  doctors  do  not  agree  ? — There  are  different 
views  expressed.  In  Paris,  Professor  Budin  has  had 
results  in  children's  feeding  which  are  very  interesting, 
and  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  advantages  of 
a  public  supply  are  very  great  and  would  be  especially 
great  if  accompanied  by  some  system  of  observation  of 
children,  that  is  to  say,  weighing  them  and  taking  stock 
of  the  results  obtained. 

9446.  That  might  also  be  adopted  durmg  the  period  of 
school  hfe  or  later  ? — As  the  condition  of  their  receiving 
milk  from  a  pubhc  supply,  they  should  be  prepared  to 
bring  their  children  and  have  observations  made  as  to 
their  progress. 
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9i4:l.  The  chilireu's  hospitals  might  do  SDm>thin|  in 
that  way  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  hospital  at  ths  prjseat  ti:ii3 
which  I  know  has  the  supply  of  milk  in  contemplation. 

9448.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Eustace  Smith  ? — Yes. 

9449.  He  is  connected  with  a  hospital  in  the  East  End  ? 
—Yes. 

9450.  I  think  he  mentioned  some  such  system  is  adopted 
there  or  about  to  be? — The  question  came  before  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  point  as  to  whether  the  hospital  was  a 
dairy  which  came  under  the  regulations  of  the  County 
Council. 

9451.  If  the  hospitals  could  cover  the  ground  it  might 
be  preferable  that  they  should  undertake  it  rather  that 
the  municipality  ? — I  think  there  would  be  no  necessity 
ior  the  municipality  to  do  it  if  the  ground  were  covered. 

9452-  Which  do  you  think  would  be  preferable  ? — 
There  would  be  advantage  in  the  hospitals  undertaking 
the  work  on  account  of  the  medical  staffs  attached  to  them. 

9453.  As  the  case  at  present  stands,  I  suppose  a  very 
rsmall  proportion  of  children  get  milk  at  all,  and  very  often 
in  a  very  indifferent  condition  ? — I  think  so.  I  should 
imagine — and,  I  think,  these  figures  rather  justify  it — 
that  infants,  on  the  whole,  are  worse  off  than  they  used 
to  be  ;  they  are,  probably,  less  breast  fed,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  providing  them  with  suitable  cow's  milk  have 
not  made  sufficient  progress  to  compensate  for  that,  if  it 
■can  be  compensated  for. 

9454.  You  look  to  some  improvements  in  these  respects 
by  the  concentration  of  educational  functions  in  the  hands 
■of  the  County  Council  ? — I  do,  because  the  child  when 
it  reaches  the  school  age  will  in  future  be  under  the  obser- 
vation of  an  authority  which  is  not  only  concerned  with 
■education,  but  which  has  already  important  health 
functions. 

9455.  It  will  bring  education  to  bear  on  the  condi- 
tions touching  the  health  of  the  people  generally  ? — Yes. 

9456.  It  will  illustrate  and  emphasise  the  close  connec- 
tion there  is  between  the  two  ? — Yes. 

9457.  And  it  may,  very  possibly,  lead  to  the  more 
practical  training  of  teachers  for  work  of  this  kind  which 
Avould,  of  course,  re -act  on  the  children  when  taught  ?  — 
Yes. 

9458.  The  teachers,  themselves,  are  extremely  ignorant 
■of  the  conditions  of  health  ? — No  doubt  they  have  to  be 
taught  as  well  as  the  re«t  of  the  population. 

9459.  I  suppose  you  would  enforce  a  system  of  this 
«ort  by  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  ? — I  think  it  is 
most  important. 

9460.  In  the  last  resort  I  mean  ?— It  seems  to  me  the 
•children  should  be  generally  under  medical  inspection, 
using  the  observation  of  teachers  very  largely. 

9461.  If  the  teachers  were  very  much  interested  and 
nnderstood  that  it  was  part  of  their  obligation,  you 
would  leave  it  to  them  to  call  the  attention  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  to  such  abnormal  cases  or  such  sickly 
<;ases  as  come  under  their  notice  ? — Not  entirely,  but  they 
would  play  an  important  part  in  the  matter. 

9462.  You  think  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  personal 
•cleanliness  among  the  children  of  the  poor  ? — I  am  sure 
the  question  of  personal  cleanliness  ia  very  much  bound 
up  with  their  health,  and  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
some  systematic  effort  being  made  for  teaching  persijnal 
cleanliness. 

9463.  Not  only  in  reference  to  the  teeth  but  the  whole 
body  ? — Yes,  the  whole  body.  .       ,  j 

9464.  I  suppose  the  amount  of  dental  caries  which  we 
heard  of  is  very  largely  due  to  want  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness ? — I  should  think  it  is  in  part  due  to  that  cause. 
Of  course  a  dentist  would  tell  you  better  about  it  than  I 
.should. 

9465.  Of  course  there  are  other  causes  ? — Yes, 

"9466.  In  regard  to  verminous  children,  surely  the 
■school  authorities  do  not  admit  them  into  the  school — 
they  insist  upon  the  parents  sending  them  to  school 
clean,  and  it  is  known  where  the  parent  is  who  sends  the 
child  ? — I  think  if  the  educational  authority  at  once 
excluded  all  such  children  from  school  it  would  make  a 
ccmsi'derable  difference  to  the  attendance  at  some  schools. 
Tae  London  School  Board  has,  however,  recently  taken 
some  action  in  the  matter. 


9467.  Are  there  powers  possessed  now  by  the  county 
council  for  the  cleansing  of  dwelling  houses  ?— There 
are  general  powers  possessed  by  sanitary  authorities  for 
the  cleansing  of  houses  which  are  so  dirty  as  to  be  a 
nuisance,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  technically  vermin 
constitutes  such  a  nuisance  as  is  defined  under  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

9468.  The  question  has  never  been  tested  ?— Very 
often  the  two  things  are  associated,  but  not  always. 
If  there  are  dirty  conditions  the  sanitary  authority  can 
serve  notice  requiring  the  cleansing  of  the  house,  and  that 
is  useful  not  only  for  the  condition  of  the  walls  but  for  the 
other  conditions. 

9469.  There  is  a  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act  in  operation, 
is  there  not  ? — Yes.  which  empowers  sanitary  authorities 
to  provide  for  the  cleansing  of  persons  who  make  appli- 
cation to  them  for  that  purpose  and  for  the  disinfection 
of  their  clothing  during  the  time  they  are  being  personally 
cleansed.    It  has  been  very  little  used  in  London. 

9470.  I  suppose  these  dirty  persons  do  not  see  the 
point  of  being  clean  ? — I  do  not  think  so  altogether, 
because  in  Marylebone  where  provision  of  this  sort  has 
been  made,  and  where  there  is  a  large  Salvation  Army 
shelter,  great  numl)ers  of  these  people  have  gone  there 
for  cleansing  operations,  so  that  I  am  hopeful  that 
people  of  that  class  would  avail  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunities if  they  were  really  given. 

947  L  You  do  not  wish  to  see  authorities  armed  witli 
power  to  hunt  out  these  person.^  and  apply  their  powers  ? — 
I  would  like  to  see  some  power  for  the  purpose. 
May  I  give  an  illustration  in  connection  with  the  common 
lodging  houses  Some  persons  among  that  class  will  not  be. 
received  into  a  common  lodging  if  recognised,  because  they 
bring  verminous  conditions  into  the  house.  The  inmates 
who  are  regular  lodgers,  people  who  live  for  long  periods  in 
these  houses,  very  often  have  rooms  allotted  to  them,  so  as 
to  prevent  association  with  a  newcomer,  who  may  be 
verminous.  It  is  a  condition  which  is  recognised  by  these 
people,  and  is  objected  to  by  them,  and  my  impression  is 
that  if  the  sanitary  authorities  do  provide  proper  oppor- 
tunities for  cleansing,  and  if  tliere  were  a  power  to  require 
that  a  particularly  dirty  person  should  cleanse  himself,  it 
would  be  very  useful,  and  would  also  meet  the  approval 
of  the  particular  class  concerned.  Of  course  it  would 
have  to  be  done  very  carefully,  because  a  power  of  that 
sort  might  be  used  to  the  annoyance  of  individuals,  but  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  draughtsman  to 
frame  a  clause  which  would  answer  the  purpose. 

9472.  I  understand  that  the  Board  of  Education  have 
had  urged  upon  them  the  importance  of  giving  elementary 
instruction  on  health  subjects  '? — Yes,  and  temperance. 

9473.  I  suppose  this  might  take  the  place  of  a  good  deal 
that  is  now  obligatory  in  the  Department — you  could  not 
go  on  pihng  up  subjects  ? — There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  time  which  can  be  devoted  to 
education. 

9474.  Would  you  say  it  would  be  much  more  useful  that 
education  in  health  subjects  should  be  substituted  for 
grammar,  and  would  be  equally  good  for  the  mind  ? — I 
think  I  would  put  health  teaching  in  the  forefront.  That  is 
one  thing  there  should  be  no  option  about.  Without 
health  you  are  nowhere,  and  even  if  it  has  to  be  done  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  other  subjects  I  think  it  should  be  done. 

9475.  And  of  course  you  would  attach  importance,  not 
only  to  physical  training,  at  the  period  of  school  age  but 
after  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  important,  if  it  could  be 
managed. 

9476.  And  wherever  possible  it  should  be  given  in  the 
open  air,  and  so  you  want  a  sufficient  quantity  of  open 
spaces  and  playgrounds  ? — Yes. 

9477.  Does  the  London  County  Council  provide  those  ? 
— It  provides  open  spaces  for  the  public. 

9478.  Does  it  permit  them  to  be  the  theatre  of  games  ? — 
Yes,  and  provides  gymnasia,  and  so  on.  There  is  one 
question  I  should  hke  to  speak  about,  and  that  is  the  very 
strong  desire  I  have  to  see  weekly  washing  encouraged 
in  the  school.    Such  a  system  exists  on  the  Continent. 

9479.  Would  you  have  a  bath  at  every  school,  or  would 
the  ordinary  lavatory  suffice  ? — In  Christiania  and 
some  of  the  Northern  cities,  certainly  in  Berlin  and,  I 
think,  in  Copenhagen — I  found  some  years  ago  that  the 
basements  of  some  of  the  schools  had  been  fitted  up 
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Mr.  with  spray  baths,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  I  was  told 
Murphy.      t^**  ^^^^  children  were  encouraged  ito  take  their  clothes 

 off  one  day  a  week,  and  have  a  weekly  wash.    I  spoke  to 

the  teachers  about  this,  and  asked  if  there  were  any  diffi- 
culties. They  said  at  the  beginning  that  it  was  looked 
upon  as  an  innovation  and  an  intrusion  upon  the  hberty  of 
the  parent,  and  it  was  not  altogether  approved.  But  the 
children  tried  and  liked  it ;  then  others  wanted  it :  and 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  class  weie  regularly  washed. 
I  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  periodical  cleansing, 
to  the  sense  of  cleanHness  and  dignity  which  it  gives,  and 
because  it  inculcates  the  habit  of  cleanliness.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  educational  authorities  here  might  learn  what 
is  happening  on  the  Continent,  and  imitate  them. 

9480.  That  is  done  in  a  special  department  for  the  pur- 
pose ? — It  was  really  done  in  the  basement  rooms,  which 
are  partially  used  for  the  stoves  which  heat  the  hot  water 
pipes,  which  warm  the  rooms  up  above. 

9481.  The  fitting  up  of  the  rooms  would  not  cost  much  ? 
— No.  They  found  they  could  spare  the  accommodation 
which  they  had  below  for  that  purpose. 

9482.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  We  have  had  an  opinion  expressed 
here  that  although  in  the  population  generally  it  cannot 
be  said  that  there  is  any  progressive  physical  deterioration, 
still  amongst  certain  sections  of  the  population  very  pro- 
bably there  is  very  considerable  deterioration  :  Is  that 
in  accordance  with  your  experience  in  London  ? — I  do 
not  quite  understand  what  is  in  your  mind  when  you  speak 
of  "  certain  sections  of  the  population." 

9483.  The  very  poorest,  the  dock  population,  costers, 
and  people  of  that  kind — people  of  the  very  lowest  grade  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  should  say  that  those  people  have 
deteriorated.  That  is  if  you  compare  them  with  the  same 
class  of  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  have  worked  nearly  all 
my  life  in  London ;  1  began  in  the  year  1866,  and  I  became 
very  intimately  connected  with  the  poor  of  St.  Giles  in 
connection  with  the  cholera  outbreak  of  that  j'ear,  and  my 
impression  is  that  on  the  whole  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  that  class.  One  sees  less  evidence,  I  think,  of 
starvation,  and  certainly  people  are  better  clothed  than 
they  were. 

9484.  You  will  admit  that  amongst  the  very  lowest 
class  of  the  population  the  conditions  are  sadly  inferior 
to  what  they  ought  to  be  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  I  have  no 
question  about  that. 

9485.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  connec- 
tion of  intemperance  with  that  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  large 
cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  people.  In  the  common 
lodging-houses  of  London  where  people  live  perhaps  as 
hard  and  close  as  you  will  find  anywhere,  one  finds  fre- 
quently men  who  have  begun  life  in  decent  social  circum- 
stances and  are  brought  down  by  intemperance,  and  the 
careless  fife  whicli  grows  out  of  intemperance,  men  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  getting  daily  only  a  few  pence  to 
pay  for  their  night's  lodging  and  their  food.  I  have 
some  Tables  here  which  I  tliought  might  interest  the  Com- 
mittee, showing  the  death  rates  of  persons  in  common 
lodging-houses  as  compared  with  the  death  rates  of  the 
total  population  of  London.  These  figures  were  based 
upon  a  population  of  21,555,  and  I  think  may  be  trusted 
to  give  some  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  the  great 
mortality  lies.  I  will  put  in  this  Table.  {The  document 
was  handed  to  the  Chairman. )  It  gives  the  death-rate  from 
all  causes  at  several  ages.  At  twenty-five  years  of  age 
the  death-rate  of  London  in  1901  was  6-74  ;  in  the  common 
lodging-houses  of  London  it  was  15-24  in  1903.  At  age 
thirty-five  the  death-rate  in  London  was  12-76,  and  in  the 
common  lodging-house  population  22-62  ;  at  age  forty-five 
the  death-rate  in  London  was  21-79,  and  in  the  common 
lodging-house  population  42-56.  At  age  fifty-five  in 
London  it  was  37-82,  and  in  the  common  lodging-houses 
66-30  ,  at  age  sixty-five  and  upwards  in  London  it  was 
70-42,  and  in  the  common  lodging-houses  144-30.  These 
differences,  of  course,  are  very  striking.  Then  the  same 
thing  is  observable  if  the  death  rates  from  phthisis  are 
shown  and  also  those  from  alcohoUsm.  At  each  age  the 
death  rate  from  alcohoUsm  in  the  common  lodging-house 
population  was  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  death  rate 
in  the  total  London  population. 

9486.  Then  you  have  another  Table  showing  for  London 
and  the  population  residing  in  common  lodging-houses 
the  number  of  deaths  from  certain  causes,  and  the  total 
deaths  from  all  causes  ? — Yes.  I  put  that  in  because  the 
common  lodging-house  population  is  a  varying  one.  This 


number  I  have  mentioned  here  was  the  result  of  a  census 
taken  on  the  night  of  the  14th  November,  a  period  of  the 
year  when  the  common  lodging-houses  are  rather  full.  In 
the  summer  months  there  are  much  fewer  people  in  those 
houses,  because  at  that  time  people  are  in  the  country  hop- 
picking  and  so  on,  and  it  is  very  difficult  therefore  to  get 
any  population  from  which  to  calculate  the  death  rate.  I 
think  those  figures  I  have  given  rather  understate  the 
death-rate  in  common  lodging-houses  so  far  as  the  mean 
resident  population  is  concerned. 

9487.  But  it  points  somewhat  in  the  same  direction  ? 
— Yes.  Therefore  I  put  in  the  other  Table  which  shows 
the  proportion  of  deaths  from  different  diseases  in  1,000 
deaths. 

9488.  These  two  Tables  relate  to  males  ?— Yes.  The 
aumber  of  females  in  common  lodging  houses  is  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  trustworthy  results  to  be  obtained. 

9489.  The  figures  for  one  year  are  not  enough  ? — No. 

9490.  {Chairman.)  This  comparison  is  not  between  the 
deaths  in  the  same  year  of  two  classes  but  in  different 
years — one  year  may  have  been  a  little  more  prejudicial 
to  life  than  the  other  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  1903  has  a  low 
death-rate,  so  that  the  comparison  made  would  tend  to 
minimise  the  difference  between  the  two  rather  than  to 
exaggerate  them. 

9491.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  have  also  given  a  Table  here 
which  I  am  sure  the  Committee  will  consider  very  interest- 
ing, showing  the  proportion  of  total  population  living 
more  than  two  in  one  room  in  tenements  of  fewer  than  five 
rooms  according  to  the  last  census,  and  you  give  in  sub- 
sequent columns  the  death-rate  per  1,000  living,  in  three 
separate  years,  first  from  aU  causes,  and  then  from 
phthisis  ? — Yes. 

9492.  And  you  give  several  classes  ?— Yes.  Class  1 
comprises  a  group  of  districts  having  from  0  to  7^  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  living  more  than  two  in  a. 
room  in  tenements  of  less  than  five  rooms;  Class  2,  a. 
group  of  districts  having  1^  to  10  per  cent. ;  Class  3,  from 
10  to  I2i  per  cent.  ;  Class  4,  from  I2i  to  15  per  cent ; 
Class  5,  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  ;  Class  6,  from  20  to  25 
per  cent.  ;  Class  7,  from  25  per  cent,  and  upwards. 

9493.  And  as  regards  the  mortality  of  those  classes 
respectively  ? — As  regards  the  mortality,  perhaps  I  had 
better  read  them  in  order  for  each  year  : — 1901,  all  canises  - 
13-2,  15-2,  16-6,  15-4,  18-1.  19-0,  -ZO-Q.  1902,  13-5,  15-3, 
16-3,  15-7,  18-1,  19-5,  21-0.  1903,  12-0,  13-3,  14-4,  13-8, 
16-2,  16-9,  18-6. 

9491.  So  that  from  Classes  1  to  7  you  have  in  each  case 
a  reduction  of  the  death  rate,  but  comparing  Class  1  with 
Class  7  you  have  an  enormously  increased  death-rate  in 
all  the  three  years  ? — Yes. 

9495.  Then  as  regards  phthisis  ? — As  regards  phthisis, 
the  same  lesson  is  tauglit  that  the  death-rate  increased 
with  the  proportion  of  persons  in  the  total  of  population 
living  more  than  two  in  a  room  in  tenements  of  less  than 
five  rooms. 

9496.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  you  to  emphasise 
this  question  because  so  far  as  I  know  your  statistics  on 
this  point  are  exceptional.  I  know  of  no  others  like  them. 
They  are  very  interesting  in  this  connection.  Then  the 
next  Table  you  have  shows  the  proportion  of  the 
population  living  in  tenements  of  more  than  one  or  two 
rooms  giving  like  percentages  of  six  classes  and  also  show- 
ing the  death-rate  per  1,000  from  all  causes  and  from 
phthisis  ? — Yes,  that  shows  that  what  is  true  for  districts 
classified  on  the  basis  of  overcrowded  rooms  is  also  true 
for  groups  of  districts  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  tenements  of  one  and  two  rooms  irrespective  of  over- 
crowding. All  causes  and  phthisis  behave  in  the  same 
way  as  they  did  in  the  districts  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
overcrowded  tenements. 

9497.  Then  as  regards  infant  mortality,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  your  next  Table,  you  have  the  proportion 
of  total  population  Uving  more  than  two  in  a  room  in 
tenements  of  less  than  five  rooms — districts  with  under 
10  per  cent.,  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  15  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent.,  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.,  25  per  cent,  to 
30  per  cent.,  30  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.,  and  over  35  per 
cent.,  and  then  you  have  the  comparative  death  rates 
per  1,000  living  ? — In  the  seven  groups  of  districts  in- 
creasing with  the  amount  of  population  living  in  over- 
crowded tenements  the  infant  death  rate  has  followed 
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the  increase,  that  is  to  say  in  districts  under  10  per  cent, 
of  the  population  living  under  those  conditions  the  death- 
rate  was  142,  and  then  as  the  proportion  of  population 
living  in  those  tenements  increases  so  does  the  infant 
death-rate,  going  from  180  to  196  and  then  to  193,  and 
then  going  on  to  210,  222  and  223. 

9498.  It  is  almost  steady  ? — Yes,  there  is  very  little 
interruption  to  the  increase. 

9499.  Then  tlie  last  Table  to  which  I  would  like  to 
draw  special  attention  is  the  Table  relating  to  persons 
resident  in  the  artisans'  dwellings  of  the  London  County 
Council.  That  shows  the  death  rates  of  the  working-class 
population  Uving  under  favourable  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

9500.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  ? — This 
table  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the 
death-rates  of  persons  living  in  County  Council  dwellings 
and  the  whole  of  London  during  the  year  1903.  The 
population  dealt  with  in  this  table  is  nearly  L3,000. 
Prom  all  causes  in  the  Council's  dwellings  the  death-rate 
was  11-8  ;  in  London,  15-2.  At  each  age,  the  difference 
is  markedly  always  in  favour  of  the  Council's  tenants. 

9501.  (Chairman.)  Can  it  be  said  to  be  marked  in  the 
case  of  children  under  one  year  old  ?  It  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible ? — I  ought  to  have  made  an  exception  there. 
The  rates  are  149-7  and  152-6 — practically  the  same.  At 
the  older  ages  the  difference  is  much  more  conspicuous, 
under  five  years  of  age,  37-2  and  49-5  ;  five  to  twenty 
years,  1-2  and  2-6  ;  above  twenty  years,  9-9  and  14-9. 
The  principal  epidemic  diseases,  1-64  and  1-75;  phthisis, 
1  -48  and  1  -55.  That  is  a  httle  in  favour  of  the  dwellings. 
Then  tuberculous  diseases,  other  than  phthisis,  0-55  and 
0-60 ;  bronchitis,  0-55  and  1-13  ;  pneumonia,  1-25  and  1-28. 
I  may  say  that  the  all  causes  death-rates,  at  "all  ages," 
have  been  corrected  for  differences  in  age  and  sex  distribu- 
tion of  the  population,  so  as  to  make  them  as  com- 
parable as  they  can  be  made. 

9502.  (Mr.  Stntthers.)  Seeing  you  succeeded  so  well 
in  reducing  the  death-rate  in  these  buildings,  have  you 
any  idea  as  to  how  you  have  failed  with  the  children  under 
one  year  of  age  ? — The  view  I  take  of  it  is  that  here  we 
have  a  good  class  population,  having  the  ability  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  so  far  as  the  figures  for  a  single 
year  can  be  relied  upon  the  infant  mortality  in  this 
population  does  not  appear  to  be  much  below  the  London 
average.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learnt  about  the 
means  of  preventing  infant  mortality,  and  even  such 
knowledge  as  is  available  has  not  reached  all  people  having 
the  care  of  infants. 

9503.  They  do  not  know  enough  about  it  ? — No. 


9504.  Even  in  classes  which  are  otherwise  well-to-do  ? — 
Yes. 

9505.  Are  these  people  in  the  model  lodging-houses 
more  ignorant  about  the  care  of  infants  than,  say,  the 
working  men  of  Hampstead — the  well-to-do  working 
class  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  I  have  never  discussed  this 
question  with  them.  But  these  people  are  of  the  respect- 
able woi'king  class,  and  I  should  think  they  would  probably 
be  of  the  same  class  you  would  have  in  your  mind  in 
connection  with  those  at  Hampstead. 

9506.  (Chairman.)  Earning  from  30s.  to  35s.  a  week  ? 
— I  think  I  could  supply  you  with  information  as  to 
their  average  wages  ;  I  think  they  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  County  Council. 

9507.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  To  put  it  shortly,  do  you  think 
the  infant  mortality  in  these  County  Coimcil's  houses 
could  be  diminished  if  the  parents  were  better  instructed  ? 
— I  think  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  infant 
mortality  could  be  reduced  in  that  class  of  the  population 
as  well  as  in  other  classes. 

9508.  And  there  is  no  other  cause  which  you  think 
accounts  for  it  ? — The  subject  of  infant  feeding  is 
probably  the  most  important.  Dr.  Budin  thinks  the 
mortality  of  infants  in  the  first  year  of  life  could  be 
reduced  to  90  or  100  in  the  1,000. 

9509.  What  does  he  feed  them  on  ? — He  fed  his  children 
on  whole  milk,  which  I  think  he  sterihsed,  and  this  was, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  used  to  suj^plement  the  supply 
derived  from  the  mother. 

9510.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  The  general  teaching  of  the  table 
seems  to  be,  leaving  out  the  question  of  infants,  that 
it  is  at  the  ages  of  from  five  to  twenty  that  the  chief 
saving  of  life  takes  place  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  in  connection 
with  that  it  is  important  to  recollect  how  much  cheaper 
food  has  got  in  some  respects — for  instance,  meat.  Meat 
food  is  much  more  largely  within  the  reach  of  the  poor 
than  it  was  in  former  years.  It  is  to  be  purchased  really 
at  m\}ch  lower  prices.  What  is  wanted,  however,  is  the 
teaching  of  the  economic  expenditure  of  money  on  whole- 
some food. 

9511.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  We  have  a  medical  man  coming 
here  who  will  tell  us  that  increased  consumption  of  flesh 
food  makes  against  health  rather  than  for  it  ? — I  can  quite 
imagine  that  some  people  eat  too  much  meat,  but  I  look 
upon  the  improved  food  supply  of  the  population  as  one 
of  the  large  causes  of  the  reduction  of  mortality.  I  know 
that  babies  who  would  not  have  shared  in  this  have  not 
materially  improved,  although  their  general  hygienic  sur- 
roundings are  better  than  they  were  a  number  of  years  ago. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Lfcge. 
Mr.  H.  M.  LiNDSELU 


Colonel  George  T.  Onslow. 
Mr.  John  Struthers. 
Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Tatham. 


Dr.  Eaig. 


Mr.  Ernest  H.  Pooiey  (Secretary). 
Dr.  Alexander  Haig,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


9512.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  physican  in  general 
practice  ? — I  am  a  physician.  I  only  do  physician's 
work. 

9513.  Are  you  connected  with  any  hospital  in  par- 
ticular ? — Yes,  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  in  Kingsland 
Road,  N.E.,  it  used  to  be  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital ; 
also  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women,  Waterloo 
Bridge  Road. 

9514.  What  led  you  to  think  that  a  large  number  of 
people  were  suflFering  from  food  poisoning  ?— My  own 
experience.  I  was  myself  suffering,  and  should  have  died 
if  I  had  not  found  out  the  cause. 

9515.  Up  to  the  date  of  this  discovery  you  ate  the 
same  as  other  people,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  I  was  a  great 
meat  cater. 

9516.  You  suffered  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
uric  acid  which  is  foiind  in  all  flesh  food  and  other 
things  ? — Yes. 

9517.  How  do  you  attribute  to  the  presence  of  this 
poison  the  physical  deterioration  which  you  believe  to 
exist  ? — Because  the  poison  controls  the  circulation.  It 
controls  the  rate  of  the  circulation  and  the  colour  of  the 
blood. 

9518.  It  retards  the  circulation,  you  think  ? — It  retards 
the  circulation  and  alters  the  colour  of  the  blood.  Here 
is  a  card  showing  the  colour  of  the  gums.  It  gives  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  blood  decimal.  Anyone 
who  takes  poison  never  reaches  that  top  colour,  and  in  my 
book  I  offer  a  reward  for  anyone  who  takes  meat  and  tea, 
and  has  a  colour  and  circulation  equal  to  my  own.  No  one 
has  claimed  the  reward. 

9519.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Which  do  you  call  the  anaemic 
colour  ? — The  palest  colour. 

9520.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Is  it  a  question  of  red  corpuscles  ? 
— It  is  a  blood  decimal  or  blood  fraction. 

9521.  You  say  the  blood  decimal  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  by  the  percentage  of  cells  ? 
— Yes,  you  get  a  fraction  which  is  constant  and  it  does  not 
vary  with  the  dilution  of  the  blood. 

9522.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  quantity 
of  uric  acid  in  the  human  system  ? — There  is  in  every  body. 
I  have  to  deal  with  ten  grains  myself,  and  on  meat  and 
tea  I  used  to  have  to  deal  with  twenty  or  twenty -two 
grains. 

9523.  Ten  grains  is  not  an  excessive  quantity  ? — 
Everybody  must  have  about  that. 

9526.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Is  ten  grains  normal  ? — It  is  for 
me. 

9527.  (Chairman.)  It  varies  in  different  persons,  I 
suppose  ? — It  bears  a  certain  relation  to  body  weight. 
The  circulation  is  shown  in  this  way  (explaining  the  work- 
ing of  an  instrument).  Mine  was  about  two  and  a  half 
seconds — four  or  five  half  seconds  is  normal,  and  in  cases 
of  disease  it  is  even  twenty  and  thirty  seconds.  The 
man  whose  writings  drew  my  attention  to  it  found  cases 
going  up  to  thirty  seconds,  that  is  sixty  half-seconds.  I 


lelt  sure  that  the  disease  he  wrote  about  was  due  to  uric- 
acid,  and  that  therefore  in  slighter  conditions  we  should 
get  corresponding  variations.  This  (showing  a  diagram} 
is  the  daily  fluctuation  in  everybody's  circulation.  Every- 
body's circulation  is  slower  in  the  morning  and  quicker 
in  the  evening.  It  varies  in  everybody.  Thus  eight 
half  seconds  in  the  morning  would  be  about  five  or  six  in 
the  evening. 

9532.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  What  is  your  own  ? — My  own 
averages  five — being  six  in  the  morning  and  below 
five  in  the  evening. 

9533.  (Chairman.)  This  is  the  variation  ? — The  daily- 
variation,  and  I  can  make  that  anything  I  please  by 
controlling  the  uric  acid. 

9534.  The  greater  the  consumption  of  flesh  foods  and 
certain  other  things  the  greater  the  amount  of  uric  acid  ? — 
Well,  that  is  the  fluctuation  shown  there.  It  is  due  to 
uric  acid,  of  which  there  is  more  in  the  blood  in  the 
morning  and  less  in  the  evening. 

9535.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Has  a  large  eater  of  meat  more 
uric  acid  in  his  system  than  a  vegetarian  ? — Not  a  vege- 
tarian. I  am  not  a  vegetarian.  A  vegetarian  will  take 
poisonous  things,  such  as  peas  and  beans  and  lentils,  and 
may  have  more  uric  acid  in  his  blood  than  a  meat  eater. 
I  call  my  diet  the  uric-acid-free  diet. 

9536.  (Chairman.)  It  rests  more  or  less  upon  a  vegetable 
diet  ? — Vegetable  diet  is  the  basis,  but  as  it  is  taken  by  the 
vegetarians  it  is  wrong. 

9537.  You  exclude  milk  and  eggs  ? — I  do  not  exclude 
milk.    Milk  and  cheese  may  be  taken. 

9538.  And  butter  ?— No,  butter  is  all  right.  Those 
are  the  things  given  at  the  bottom  of  my  scheme  for 
alteration  of  diet. 

9539.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Do  you  exclude  nitrogen  ? — No, 
I  rely  upon  nitrogen,  and  regulate  the  quantity  of  albumen 
in  relation  to  body  weight,  and  I  put  people  on  to  it  gently 
by  a  process  like  that  (exhibiting  scheme). 

9540.  (Chairman.)  Well,  then,  yon  attribute  to  these 
poisons  two  chief  groups  of  effects  which  used  to  be  called 
diseases  you  say,  but  are  they  not  still  ? — They  are  the 
effects  of  the  poison. 

9542.  But  they  are  produced  by  the  morbid  conditions 
of  the  body  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  ceased  to  take  the  poisons, 
and  my  circulation  is  quicker  and  my  colour  is  better  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  my  body  cannot  produce  disease. 

9543.  Will  you  expain  how  this  affects,  say,  phthisis  ? — 
They  are  merely  the  results  of  things  which  you  have 
already  seen.  If  you  have  a  circulation  constantly  under 
difficulties  that  body  is  deteriorating.  If  you  have  a 
body  with  a  defective  circulation  you  will  have  a  deteriora- 
tion from  defective  nourishment  of  all  the  structures  of 
that  body,  and  that  being  carried  on  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  means  disease,  as  we  used  to  call  it,  and  the 
degeneration  of  everything,  mind  and  body. 

9544.  Of  course  you  attach  great  weight  to  anything 
which  controls  the  circulation  ? — Certainly,  the  circula- 
tion is  the  life  of  the  tissues. 
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9545.  Do  you  think  it  has  more  effect  in  the  early  stages 
of  human  hfe  than  later  ? — Yes. 

9546.  Do  you  think  this  is  of  special  value  in  the  case 
■of  the  young  and  growing  ? — Yes,  because  it  is  better  to 
grow  on  foods  and  not  to  grow  upon  poisons.  Youth 
doubles  the  importance  of  nutrition,  for  both  growth  and 
nutrition  are  imperfect. 

9547.  Amongst  which  classes  do  you  think  there  is  most 
abuse  of  what  you  conceive  to  be  these  unwholesome 
articles  of  diet  ? — Undoubtedly  in  the  rich. 

9548.  Well,  that  is  rather  remote  from  the  point  that 
-we  have  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  course  of  this  investigation. 
It  is  not  among  the  rich  that  deterioration  is  supposed  to 
exist  to  any  large  extent.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  so  in- 
jurious ? — But  of  course  one  sees  it  among  hospital  patients 
Tery  largely. 

9549.  But  the  dietary  of  the  poor,  of  the  industrial 
classes,  does  not  include  any  excessive  quantity  of  meat  ? 
— Very  often  in  special  trades,  butchers  for  instance.  My 
point  would  be  that  meat  has  been  increasingly  consumed 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

9550.  Do  you  think  that  the  masses  of  the  people,  the 
poorest  of  all,  get  more  meat  than  they  did  ? — Far  more, 
and  they  suffer  from  disease.  One  of  my  patients  in  the 
out-patients  room  said  to  me  of  the  time  when  she  was  a 
young  woman  (and  she  was  speaking  of  her  daughter 
who  was  very  pale).  "  When  I  was  young  we  never  used 
to  see  that  sort  of  thing."  Thirty  years  before  there  was 
not  the  same  amount  of  meat  taken  by  that  class,  which 
was  about  the  time  that  she  was  speaking  of,  and  her 
daughter's  colour  was  the  lowest  on  that  card.  Labourers 
in  London  eat  meat  twice  a  day.  When  I  was  a  boy  in 
the  country  they  had  it  once  a  week  on  market  daj',  and 
not  always  then. 

955L  I  suppose  it  is  the  effect  of  drinking  tea  that  that 
class  would  probably  suffer  most  from  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  they  take  tea  because  they  take  meat. 

9552.  That  is  not  altogether  the  case,  because  a  great  deal 
of  the  evidence  that  we  have  had  is  that  tea  is  taken  in 
great  quantities  and  in  great  strength,  and  they  eat  ex- 
tremely little  meat  ? — But  they  have  eaten  it  before,  prob- 
ably when  tliey  were  better  off. 

9553.  Not  from  what  we  have  heard  ? — They  may  take 
tea  as  well. 

9554.  Have  you  given  any  special  attention  to  the 
effects  of  tea  drinking  in  bringing  uric  acid  into  the  system  ? 
— Tea  is  uric  acid.    They  are  simply  swallowng  uric  acid. 

9555.  Is  there  a  large  proportion  of  uric  acid  in  a  cup  of 
tea  ? — From  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half. 

9556.  Tea  of  the  ordinary  strength  ? — Yes. 

9557.  We  understand  that  the  poorer  classes  have  tea 
of  very  abnormal  strength  which  has  stood  a  very  long 
time,  and  there  would  be  a  still  larger  amount  of  this  uric 
acid  in  it  I  suppose  ? — You  could  calculate  it  by  the  amount 
contained  in  a  pound  of  tea.  There  are  175  grams  of 
heine  in  a  pound  of  tea. 

9558.  It  depends  upon  the  preparation  of  the  tea  as  to 
the  quantity  you  get,  does  not  it  ? — Yes,  that  could  be 
calculated  from  what  is  left  afterwards.  But  a  person  gets 
about  half  of  what  there  is  in  the  tea. 

9559.  (Colonel  Fox.)  When  it  is  only  an  infusion  they 
do  pot  get  much  theine  ? — Yes  ;  theine  is  the  stimulant 
for  which  tea  is  taken. 

9560.  But  is  there  more  theine  in  quickly  brewed  tea 
than  there  is  in  stewed,  bottled-up  tea  ? — There  is  much 
more  in  the  stewed  and  boiled.  If  it  is  cooked  for  a  long 
time  there  would  be  a  larger  quantity  than  if  quickly  infused 

9561.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Of  theine,  not  of  tannin  ? — Yes. 

9562.  (Chairman.)  And  you  think  that  coffee  is  just 
as  bad  ?— Caffeine  is  uric  acid  also  practically  ;  and  theo- 
bromine is  the  same  ;  all  those  alkaloids  are  equivalent 
to  uric  acid. 

9563.  What  is  the  model  drink  for  the  constitution  if 
you  do  not  drink  water  ? — Well,  of  course,  wine  is  not  very 
harmful. 

9564.  (Colonel  Fox.)  What  about  beer  ? — Beer  is  about 
a  grain  to  the  pint,  but  these  facts  are  all  published. 

9565.  Say  a  pint  of  beer  :  would  it  contain  more  uric 
acid  than  a  large  cup  of  tea  ? — Just  about  the  same. 
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Beer  contains  less  than  tea,  and  a  cup  of  tea  would  be 
half  a  pint.  _ 

9566.  (Chairman.)  You  include  peas,  beans,  and  lentils 
within  the  scope  of  condemnation  ? — They  are  twice  as 
poisonous  as  meat. 

9567.  We  have  been  told  that  they  are  of  excellent 
dietetic  value  ? — That  is  certainly  not  my  experience. 
Their  dietetic  or  nourishment  value  and  their  containing 
poison  are  two  separate  matters. 

9568.  And  there  is  no  means  of  separating  one  from 
the  other  ? — Yes.  Most  of  the  poison  is  in  the  husk,  and  you 
get,  say,  four-fifths  away  by  taking  off  the  husk.  Bean 
meal  contains  comparatively  little.  But  still  I  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  a  good  food,  because  it  still  contains  some. 
It  would  be  possible  to  extract  it  from  meat.  You  can 
can  get  most  of  it  out  by  boiling  if  you  throw  away  the 
soup. 

9569.  Beef  tea  is  much  more  unwholesome  than  the 
meat,  you  think  ? — Certainly  :  it  contains  all  the  extract. 

9570.  Are  you  not  somewhat  singular  in  expounding 
this  doctrine  ?  I  mean  the  profession  do  not  generally 
attribute  it  to  these  causes  ? — I  think  that  my  profession 
see  physical  deterioration  increasing.  Dr.  Jones,  my 
fellow  student,  asserted  that  physical  degeneration  was 
going  on  and  his  experience  of  life  is  the  same  as  mine. 
He  was  reported  as  saying  that  the  physique  of  the  nation 
was  deteriorating.  He  attributed  it  to  different  causes 
from  me,  because  he  has  not  had  my  experience. 

9571.  In  the  course  of  your  professional  training  you 
were  not  struck  by  any  of  those  facts  ? — I  knew  nothing 
about  them. 

9572.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  your  training  has 
been  and  what  your  degrees  were  ? — I  am  Master  of  Arts 
of  Oxford  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  Oxford,  and  I  am 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

9575.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Have  you  studied  the  question  of 
ventilation  much,  and  the  effect  of  bad  ventilation  on  the 
blood  ? — No,  I  have  not  studied  it  specially  ;  I  had  to 
study  hygiene  for  my  degree. 

9570.  Your  attention  has  been  specially  devoted  to 
food  ? — This  food  question  actually  controls  the  blood 
from  morning  to  evening,  and  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  and  the  other  causes  are  so  very  much  less  important 
that  I  have  not  recently  given  time  to  them  at  all.  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  ventilation  and  crowding  have  compara- 
tively small  effect  as  compared  with  diet.  The  man  is  what 
he  eats  much  more  than  what  he  breathes.  But  by  all 
means  get  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible.  Food,  however, 
is  very  much  more  important.  I  can  H^  e  in  tke  centre  of 
London  and  work  as  hard  as  most  men  and  be  perfectly 
healthy,  simply  because  I  continue  to  talvc  proper  food. 

9577.  There  is  nothing  corresponding,  I  suppose,  to 
uric  acid  in  the  air  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

9578.  I  mean  it  giv.'S  off  no  gas  '  —No,  it  is  a  very 
int'est-uctible  s"bstance. 

9579.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  As  to  the  poison  in  tea,  what 
you  call  poison  is  in  the  theine  and  not  the  tannin  ? — Oh, 
no,  not  in  the  tannin. 

9580.  The  tannin  may  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
digestion,  but  it  has  not  the  harmful  effect  of  tea,  would 
you  say  ? — Quite  so. 

9581.  So  that  fresh-brewed  tea  is  equally  bad  with 
stewed  tea  ? — No,  you  get  more  theine  in  the  long- 
standing tea. 

9582.  But  theine  is  an  alkaloid,  and  not  uric  acid  ? — 
It  is  an  alkaloid,  but  differs  from  uric  acid  by  one  atom 
of  oxygen,  and  when  it  gets  into  the  body  it  is  con- 
verted into  uric  acid.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  when 
you  swallow  theine  you  excrete  uric  acid,  and  I  can 
swallow  three  grains  with  my  luncheon,  and  you  could 
see  that  circulation  of  mine  slowed  this  evening,  and  the 
circulation  would  be  at  least  one  to  two  half -seconds  slower 
as  that  tea  was  going  through  the  blood. 

9583.  The  effect  of  taking  these  poisons  in  flesh  foods 
or  tea  shows  itself  immediately,  ;vou  think  ? — Within 
three  or  four  hours,  but  it  would  not  show  in  the  average 
person. 

9584.  Why  ? — Because  the  person  who  takes  tea  is 
not  kept  awake,  but  if  he  leaves  the  tea  off  for  six  months 
and  then  takes  it  again  it  shows  its  full  effects.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  poisons  ;  if  you  take  them  for  a  length  of 
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[  Dr.  Haig.  you  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  tbem  so  quickly.  A 

 .  man  may  learn  to  take  laudanum  out  of  a  wineglass  or 

tumbler,  but  let  him  leave  it  off  for  a  year,  then  a  wine- 
glass full  will  kill  him. 

9585.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that  ? — Because  it 
has  less  and  less  effect  upon  the  man  as  he  goes  on  with 
it.  Hence  uric  acid  will  show  its  effect  on  me  in  a  few 
hours.  Tiiis  is  used  by  both  myself  and  my  pupils,  and 
they  can  tell  how  much  uric  acid  there  is  in  in  the  food  by 
the  slowing  of  the  circulation.  A  patient  came  to  me  a 
few  days  ago,  and  said,  "If  I  take  peas  and  beans  with 
the  shell  on  I  find  the  circulation  slowed  much  more  thxn 
witia  the  husks  removed."' 

9586.  But  that  would  b^  taking  ths  uric  acid  under 
different  conditions  from  the  average  person  ?— But  we 
are  told — it  is  as  if  Wd  bring  the  candle  into  a  lighted  room, 
you  do  not  s  e  it,  but  if  you  brins;  it  into  a  dark  room 
you  do.  A  little  uric  acid  will  produce  an  effect  in  those 
who  are  free  from  it,  not  in  those  who  are  full  of  it. 

9587.  But,  substanti illy,  your  assertion  that  there  is 
uric  acid  in  tea  depends  upon  ths  physiological  effect  ? — 
it  depends  upon  the  slowing  effect  of  the  uric  acid  ? — 
It  depends  upon  the  chemical  composition  :  theinediff3rs 
from  uric  acid  merely  by  one  atom  of  oxygen. 

9588.  But  the  difference  of  one  atom  may  be  impor- 
tant ? — Yes,  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  in  the  body. 
If  I  swallow  theine  lo-morrow,  I  shall  excrete  just  exactly 
so  many  grains  of  uric  acid  as  I  swallowed  theine. 

9589  It  is  a  physiological  experiment  and  not  a  chemical 
one  ? — Yes. 

1  9590.  And  does  what  you  have  said  as  to  uric  acid  in 
flesh  food  rest  upon  your  experience,  or  is  it  the  result  of 
chemical  analysis  ? — The  result  of  both. 

9591.  But  it  is  a  wider  term  than  uric  acid  '!  —People 
have  spoken  of  this  group  of  poisons  under  various  names. 
I  consider  that  it  is  xanthine  when  you  swallow  it,  but  it 
becomes  uric  acid.  If  I  swallow  theine  or  theobromine 
I  get  the  same  slomng  in  the  circulation  and  the  same 
effect  upon  my  blood. 

9592.  Take  those  pulses  which  you  exclude  from  the 
"uric  acid  free  diet,"  those  chemically  do  not  contain 
xanthine  ?  —I  imagine  that  they  do.  That  has  been  shown 
by  German  chemists. 

9593.  T  rather  gather  from  your  own  book  that  on 
cheir.ica  evidence  you  have  not  got  xanthines  ? — Is  that 
a  recent  edition  you  have  got  ? 

9594.  It  is  the  fifth  edition  ?— Ah  !  But  there  is  a 
sixth  edition,  it  was  brought  out  last  year. 

9595.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  actual  xanthines  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  so. 

9596.  But  you  rest  the  evidence  of  there  being  uric 
acid  poison  in  pulses  upon  the  result  of  your 
physiological  experience  ? — I  do  not  know ;  physiology 
is  the  most  accurate  test  possible,  but  it  can  be  found  by 
chemical  means  also. 

9597.  On  the  other  hand,  alcohol  does  not  contain  it  ? 
— None. 

9598.  Though  beer  may  ? — Beer  does. 

9599.  I  beheve  that  these  liquors  in  your  opinion  are 
deleterious  for  another  reason,  namely,  because  of  the 
acid  ? — That  is  the  effect  of  the  acid  on  the  uric  acid  when 
it  is  in  excess  in  the  body.  That  is,  it  would  do  harm 
to  people  whose  blood  is  full  of  uric  acid. 

9600.  But  all  ordinary  persons  have  their  body 
full  of  uric  acid  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

9601.  So  that  the  taking  of  beer  or  any  malt  liquor 
would  retain  the  uric  acid  in  the  body,  and  prevent  it 
being  excreted,  you  think  ? — That  is  so. 

9602.  Does  that  apply  to  all  Uquor  ? — Yes,  to  all  acid 
liquors,  whether  made  from  malt  or  acid  vegetables  or  fruit 

9603.  Beer  is  an  acid  drink  ? — Yes. 

9604.  All  wines  ?— Yes 

9605.  Whiskey  Y— No. 

9606.  Whiskey  is  not  acid  ?— No. 

■  9607.  So  that  it  does  not  have  the  effect  of  producing 
uric  acid  ? — The  whiskey  drinkers  in  Scotland  are  not 
affected  by  it  and  do  not  get  gout,  but  if  they  drink  beer  in 
England  they  do. 

9608.  Is  oatmeal  free  from  uric  acid  ? — It  is  not 

9609.  So  that  it  is  a  dangerous  substance  ? — It  has 
only  a  small  quantity.    Xanthine  is  really  the  uric  acid 


of  the  vegetable,  and  it  is  present  in  all  vegetables,  mor& 
or  less. 

9610.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
digesting  food  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances 
are  converted  into  uric  acid  by  the  body  itself  ? — ^Yes. 

9611.  So  that,  no  matter  what  source  you  get  the- 
nitrogenous  food  from  you  are  bound  to  produce  uric- 
acid  ? — Yes. 

9612.  Wliat  is  the  importance  of  excluding  it  whert 
the  body  manufactures  it  from  any  food  ? — It  means 
in  the  ordinary  man  twenty-two  grains  a  day  or  more, 
and  in  other  cases  by  excluding  these  things  there  may  be- 
only  ten  grains  a  day,  to  be  dealt  with. 

9613.  But  if  the  kidneys  are  capable  of  dealing  with 
twenty-one  grains,  what  matters  it  ? — It  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  kidneys  but  of  the  solubility  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 
The  acid  remains  in  the  body  instead  of  passing  out,  and 
from  this  there  results  slow  circulation  and  pale  colour,  as 
you  see. 

9614.  On  your  theory,  if  we  propose  to  feed  children 
at  school  in  any  way  it  would  be  harmful  to  give  them 
meats  or  soups  made  from  meat  ?— Yes. 

9615.  Indeed,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  alone 
rather  than  to  give  them  a  meal  of  that  kind — I  mean  to 
let  them  trust  to  such  meat  as  they  get  at  home  ? — Almost 
I  prefer  temporary  starvation  to  taking  poison. 

9616.  But  is  not  that  rather  a  loose  way  of  using  the- 
word  "  poison,"  to  call  a  thing  like  a  cup  of  tea  poison  ? — 1 
see  no  reason  to  apply  it  to  opium  and  refuse  it  to  xanthine. 

9617.  I  see  in  your  notes  you  speak  of  the  poisons  in 
tea  and  flesh  meat,  but  you  only  call  alcohol  and  opium 
stimulants  ? — Tliey  have  a  stimulant  effect,  but  opium 
has  another  effect. 

9618.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  those  words  people  con- 
sider a  stimulant  much  less  harmful  than  a  poison  ;  but 
you  seem  to  think  that  fish  and  meat  is  poison,  and  th& 
opium  only  a  stimulant — I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  word  poison  ? — Yes,  I  have  not  any  very  strong 
opinion  on  the  point.  I  group  poisons  and  stimulants 
together.  Uric  acid  is  a  stimulant  and  also  a  poison.  If 
I  were  to  swallow  uric  acid  or  to  administer  co  you  uric 
acid,  you  would  ask  what  tonic  I  had  given  you. 

9619.  I  mean  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word  poison 
it  means  something  whose  harmful  effects  are  very  soon 
visible  from  comparatively  small  quantities,  does  it  not  T 
— I  have  pointed  out  in  "  The  Practitioi^er  "  last  July 
that  if  any  of  my  professional  brethren  were  to  take  uric 
acid  in  certain  conditions,  that  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
point  is  very  distinctly  dangerous,  and  I  advised  them 
not  to  partake  freely  of  it. 

962<^.  Then  you  say  that  you  think  that  the  evil  effect 
is  increasing  because  of  taking  quantities  of  those  poisons, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  people  ? — Yes,  because  the  poisons  control  the  circula- 
tion, any  organ  that  is  constantly  working  with  a  bad 
ciriulati  >n  must  hf.  deteriorating. 

9621.  But  that  applies  equally  to  the  well-to-do  classes 
as  to  the  poor  ? — It  will  affect  the  circulation  more 
markedly  in  the  poor  and  under-fed.  It  would  get  into  the 
blood  sooner,  because  their  blood  is  in  a  better  condition 
for  dissolving  and  receiving  it.  The  better  classes  will 
not  be  affected  in  that  way,  but  they  will  get  gout. 

9622.  But  if  the  population  has  been  taking  more 
and  more  poisons  then  there  ought  to  be  an  increase  in 
the  death  rate  ? — Other  things  may  have  had  a  diminishing 
effect  upon  the  death  rate.  So  far  as  I  know,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  the  last  edition  of  my  book,  certain  diseases  due  to 
uric  acid  have  increased,  as  is  shown  by  statistics  of 
insurance  offices,  which  I  quote. 

9623.  Then  the  diminution  of  the  death  rate  must  be 
due  to  the  dechne  of  other  diseases  ? — It  may 
have  been. 

9624.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  dechne  in  the  death  rate  in  spite  of  this  increasing 
consumption  of  flesh  and  tea  ? — That  may  be,  but  other 
things  may  account  for  that.  In  the  statistics  that  I 
quote  it  is  not  so.  All  these  uric  acid  diseases  have  been 
increasing  in  fatahty. 

9625.  You  wrote  an  article  in  the  special  number  of 
The  Practitioner  in  July,  1903.  on  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

9626.  But  the  same  subject  was  treated  by  many  other 
writers  at  the  same  time  who  were  distinguished  medical 
men  ? — Yes. 
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9627.  Do  you  find  on  the  whole  that  their  views  coincide 
with  yours  or  are  they  radically  opposed  to  yours  ? — 
— They  had  not  had  ray  experience. 

9628.  But  they  are  diflferent  ? —  Very  different  at 
present. 

9629.  {Colonel  Fox.)  If  what  you  liave  told  us  be  correct, 
then  the  people  have  very  little  left  to  eat.  You  would 
like  to  leave  out  of  their  meals  tea,  meat,  bacon  and  fish. 
Now  fish  is  one  of  their  principal  articles  of  food  and  tea  is 
their  usual  drink.  It  seems  to  leave  so  little  for  the 
poorer  classes  to  get  nourishment  from  ? — I  myself  live 
•chiefly  on  bread,  biscuits,  and  breadstuffs,  rice,  macaroni, 
■etc. 

9630.  But  do  you  say  leave  out  meat  and  bacon  ? — 
Yes,  and  live  on  bread. 

9631.  And  fish  ? — I  say  leave  out  all  these.  I  live 
■chiefly  on  bread. 

9632.  But  fish  is  one  of  the  principal  things  the  poor 
oan  get  cheap  to  eat,  and  especially  fried  fish  ? — I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  get  disease  along  with  it.  It  is  the 
cheapening  of  these  foods  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
•deterioration. 

9633.  You  would  encourage  them  to  drink  beer,  I  see  ': 
— No,  but  I  say  they  may  continue  it  for  a  time. 

9634.  "Beer,  wine  and  spirits  may  be  continued"  — 
but  they  must  not  touch  tea  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  no  one 
•who  lives  on  non-uric  acid  diet  for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years  will  ever  take  a  stimulant  again.  They  never  want  it. 
That  has  been  borne  out  by  Mr.  Miles,  the  well-known 
athlete,  who  has  hved  on  plain  diet.  He  Uved  on  my  diet 
and  he  became  a  very  much  better  athlete  and  he  had 
a  great  tendency  to  take  excess  of  stimulants  and  he  has 
thrown  them  up,  and  now  he  says  "  I  feel  so  very  well  and 
■so  improved  that  I  do  not  even  want  a  glass  of  stimulant." 
I  know  that  if  they  take  my  diet  they  can  give  up  those 
stimulants,  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  necessaty  to  cut 
them  off  at  first. 

9635.  Is  not  excessive  uric  acid  in  the  blood  caused  by 
an  accumulation  as  a  rule  ? — Excess  of  uric  acid  is  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  that  which  you  swallow.  When  I 
•was  a  meat  eater  I  had  twenty-two  grains  to  deal  with 
every  day,  and  I  accumulated  sufficient  uric  acid  to  cause 
a  very  serious  illness  indeed ;  to-day  I  have  only  to  deal 
"with  ten  grains  and  am  rarely  ill,  on  twenty-two  grains  I 
was  never  well. 

9636.  Would  not  a  very  hard-working  man  eliminate 
that  by  sweating  from  the  skin  ? — No.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  working  man  whose  blood  and  circulation 
is  equal  to  mine,  because  if  it  were  passing  through  his 
blood  it  would  cause  anaemia  and  slow  circulation. 

9637.  I  thought  that  the  cause  of  uric  acid  was  the 
sedentary  life  where  the  skin  does  not  act  freely  ? — I  am 
afraid  not.  That  was  what  I  was  told  when  I  was  a 
junior.  I  used  to  be  treated  by  other  people  in  that 
way  and  they  could  not  cure  me,  and  they  said,  "  Go  and 
cure  yourself,"  and  I  found  that  by  leaving  off  meat  I  was 
better.  Anremia  and  slow  circulation  are  universal  among 
the  people  who  take  those  things. 

9638.  Are  not  there  three  safety  valves  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  uric  acid,  namely,  the  kidneys,  tlie  lungs  and  the 
skin  ? — The  kidney  is  the  most  important  one.  But 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  passing  by  the  kidneys  so  much  as  solu- 
bihty  in  the  blood.  But  no  one  swallows  uric  acid  with 
impunity.  All  who  take  it  suffer  from  it  either  in  the  1  ilood 
or  in  the  joints,  and  you  can  see  when  it  is  in  the  blood 
and  fi-;el  it  when  it  is  in  the  joints. 

9639.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  have  spoken  here  of  your 
system.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  your  book  that  system 
is  set  forth  very  thoroughly  in  detail  ? — Yes. 

9C40.  But  would  it  be  possible  in  a  few  words  such  as 
we  might  ))rint  in  your  evidence  that  you  could  give 
a  short  statement  of  your  system  ? — I\Iy  system  is  simply 
to  leave  out  all  uric  acid  from  the  food  and  swallow  none 
instead  of  taking  twelve  or  more  grains  a  day.  It  is 
included  in  my  private  notes  which  I  give  to  patients  and 
it  is  also  in  my  book.  It  simply  means  swallowing  none 
instead  of  swallowing  twelve  grains  a  day,  as  most  meat 
and  tea  takers  are  doing. 

9643.  I  want  to  place  mj-self  in  the  position  of  the  man 
in  the  street  and  be  able  to  gather,  for  instance,  from  your 
evidence  before  this  Committee  what  your  system  is  in 
detail  and  what  it  would  be  practicable  to  do  ? — ^ly 
system  in  detail  is  simply  taking  those  foods  which  can 


be  shown  chemically  to  contain  no  xanthine  or  uric  acid,    0;-.  Ha.ig. 

and  the  chief  of  these  foods  are  mentioned  in  tl'.e«e  papers  

as  br'.^a.:!  fruit,  nuts,  macaroni,  riee,  all  cereal  foods,  clieese 
and  milk. 

9644.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Perhaps  you  would  give  a  short 
account  of  the  theory  on  Avhich  you  base  this  svstem — 
this  phy.^iologieal  theory  of  yours  ?— Well,  the  physiologi- 
cal or  pathological  t,heory  is  that  uric  acid  gets  into  the 
blood,  and  that  it  blocks  the  small  capillary  vessels,  and 
that  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  circulation  which 
you  have  seen,  that  it  is  a  meehanical  blocking  of  the 
vessels  by  small  particles  of  uric  acid  floating  in  the  blood. 
That  has  two  erTects — it  raises  the  blood  piessur.;  anrl  it 
prevents  the  nutrition  oi!  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  The 
trouble  from  which  I  used  to  'buffer  was  high  blood  pressure 
lieadache.  That  vvas  due  to  the  blocking  oi  the  small 
vessel  ,  by  uric  acid,  the  heart  was  trying  to  shove  the 
blood  through  the  small  vessels  and  unable  to  do  so,  and 
the   pressure   arose   between  the  heart  and  the  small 

■  vessels.  The  rise  of  pressure  caused  pressure  in  my 
skull  which  caused  the  pain  in  my  head.  That  is 
one  side  of  the  question,  namely,  the  effect  of  uric 
acid  on  the  vessels.  The  other  side  of  the  question 
is  when  you  clear  the  uric  acid  out  of  the  blood 
or  drive  it  out  by  a  pint  of  beer,  it  then  goes  into  the 
knee  or  the  big  toe  or  the  thumb  and  produces  what  is 
known  as  gout  or  rheumatism,  and  it  produces  a  local 
irritadoa  and  those  are  the  two  great  erouvs  of  so  i  alL'  1 
diseases — the  circulation  group  and  the  local  crarthiiCc 
group.  My  treatment,  of  course,  is  simply  prevention. 
1  do  not  swallow  the  poison,  and  I  do  not  suffer.  T  could 
sn-.illow  that  poison  any  day,  and  you  would  see  by  the 
slowing  of  the  circulation  that  it  is  passing  through  the 
blood,  and  I  could  show  the  hours  by  those  curves  cf 
•,vhich  I  showed  you  specimens. 

9645.  [Mr.  Legge.)  You  said  that  the  removal  of  the 
husk  of  beans  &o.,  took  away  a  considerable  amount  of 
poison  ? — Yes. 

9646.  Would  you  say  the  more  refined  flour  was  the 
bc'tter  food  '! — -Yes. 

9647.  And  white  bread  is  better  than  brown  bread  ?  — 
Yes,  1  always  say  white  bread  and  biscuits  and  not  brown. 

9648.  We  have  heard  that  a  great  deal  of  the  salvation 
of  society  depends  upon  eating  brown  bread  ? — I  think 
that  white  bread  might  be  made  better  than  it  is,  but 
brown  bread  contams  poison. 

9649.  But  the  white  bread,  so  long  as  it  is  due  only  to 
the  refining  of  the  flour,  is  less  poisonous  ? — There  would 
be  less  uric  acid  in  it. 

9650.  Is  there  an}'  uric  acid  in  sugar  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  there  being  any.- 

9651.  (Chairman.)  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  there  is  anything  special  at  the  present  day  in 
these  dietetic  conditions  which  are  unfavourable  to  health. 
I  mean,  one  must  not  look  to  any  special  degeneration  in 
the  present  day  from  the  things  you  evidence,  because  they 
have  always  been  a  principal  part  of  human  dietary  ? — 
The  poison  I  am  speaking  of  has  been  taken  in  increasing 
quantities  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  in  those  thirty 
years  my  observation  coincides  with  that  of  others  that 
there  has  also  been  an  increase  of  deterioration. 

9652.  But  I  should  certainly  think,  as  regards  the 
classes  that  habitually  consume  meat,  less  meat  is 
consumed  in  bull?  now  than  used  to  be  the  case — that 
meat  was  consumed  in  greater  and  grosser  quantities  fifty 
and  sixty  and  100  years  ago  than  now  ? — Surely  the  meat 
per  head  of  the  population  has  increased,  because  a  larger 
number  of  the  population  eat  meat  ?  It  has  enormously 
increased. 

9653.  That  may  be  so  ? — And  you  must  remember  that 
in  the  case  of  the  upper  classes  you  reckon  as  meat  such 
things  as  soup  and  meat  extracts  and  jellies  and  things  of 
that  kind.  It  may  not  be  meat.  I  often  get  people  who 
saj'  that  they  do  not  eat  much  meat,  but  when  I  come  to 
their  diet  I  find  that  they  are  taking  these  other  things, 
which  are  quite  as  bad.  One  of  my  medical  friends  told 
me  that  he  had  a  patient  who  was  suffering  very 
obviously  from  uric  acid  poisoning,  and  when  he  went 
into  the  diet  he  said  he  could  not  understand  where  it 
came  from,  because  he  lived  almost  entirely  upon  m} 
diet.  Later  on,  however,  the  patient,  who  was  an  hotel 
keeper,  said,  "I  take  a  good  deal  of  beef  tea  ;  in  fact, 
my  house  is  famed  for  beef  tea." 

9654.  That  was  the  worst  poison  he  could  take  ?— Yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  C.  R.  Browne,  M.D.,  B.C.,  Univ.  Du'^lin,  M.R.I.A.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


9655.  (Chairman.)    What  has  been  the  extent  of  youi 
rsrowne.  medical  experience  ? — I  have  been  in  practice  for  the  past 

thirteen  or  fourteen  years  in  DubUn. 

9656.  In  connection  -nath  any  special  hospital  ? — Well, 
part  of  the  time,  for  three  years,  I  was  attached  to  the 
staff  of  a  military  hospital  as  Civil  Surgeon  ;  I  was  surgeon 
to  one  of  the  hospitals,  and  part  of  the  time  I  was  at  the 
Adelaide  Hospital  in  Dublin,  out  patients'  department. 

9657.  And  therefore  you  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience as  to  the  condition  of  the  classes  amongst  which 
physical  deterioration  is  alleged  to  exist  ? — Yes,  but 
my  main  experience  and  the  classes  to  which  I  have  given 
most  attention  is  that  of  the  rural  population. 

9658.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
rural  population  of  Ireland  is  suffering  from  deteriora-  • 
tion  ? — Well,  I  think,  while  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
upon  the  subject,  there  are  reasons  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  decline  in  it,  very 
slight  I  think — not  so  much  in  the  rural  as  in  the  urban 
population.  Still  I  think  there  is  a  slight  deterioration 
in  the  rural  population. 

9659.  Ate  there  actual  measurements  or  data  of  a  kind 
which  would  justify  that  conclusion  ? — 1'he  only  mea.°\ire- 
ments  are  my  own,  and  those  of  the  Anthropometrical 
Committee.  The  Anthropometrical  Committee's  were 
only  277  ca?es  in  all.  ^ly  own  are  something  under  1,000. 
and  I  am  afraid  that  those  are  hardly  sufficient  to  draw  any 
definite  results  from.  Besides  we  have  no  former  standard 
to  go  upon. 

9660.  What  do  you  hold  to  be  the  indirect  evidence  of 
deterioration,  or  the  causes  from  which  a  certain  amount  of 
deterioration  may  be  assumed  ?  -  Well,  the  principal  and 
main  cause  is,  I  think,  emigration.  The  sound  and  the 
healthy—  the  young  men  and  young  women — from  the 
rural  districts  emigrate  to  America  in  tremendous  numbers, 
and  it  is  only  the  more  enterprising  and  the  more  active 
that  go,  as  a  rule. 

9661.  That  would  mean  that  the  less  able  bodied  are 
left  to  reproduce  themselves  ? — They  are  left  to  reproduce 
themselves,  and  carry  on  the  race. 

9662.  I  suppose  the  withdrawal  from  Ireland  of  a  certain 
section  of  the  population  leaves  those  that  remain 
with  more  opportunities  for  employment  and  advance- 
ment within  their  own  country,  does  it  not  ? — To  a  slight 
extent,  but  on  the  w  hole,  it  is  a  very  slight  extent.  There 
are  no  industries,  you  sec,  except  in  the  north. 

966.3.  Has  not  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  organisation  intro- 
duced some  industries  ? — That  is  just  beginning  to  act , 
the  efi'ect  of  that  has  not  yet  become  noticeable. 

96C4.  Have  you  any  means  of  testing  whether  it  is  the 
case  that  the  people  left  behind  are  weak  and  unsound  to 
any  large  extent? — The  only  things  that  we  can  look  at  are 
certain  diseases — deficiencies — which  have  increased.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  get  a  word  to  express  my  meaning 
—  there  has  been  an  increase  of  insanity. 

9665.  That  is  very  noticeable,  indeed  ? — Yes. 

9666.  And  the  present  ratio  has  reached  now,  what  ? — 
One  in  173  of  the  population. 

9667.  Whereas  fifty  years  ago  it  was  one  in  600  ? — One 
in  730,  or  something  hke  that. 

966S.  That  is  rather  an  appalling  condition  of  affairs  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  great  many  things. 

9669.  You  must  make  some  allowance  for  some  kinds 
of  insanity  being  better  classified  nowjl  than  they  were 
formerly  ? — That  is  the  case  to  a  certain^extent,  but  even 
allowing  for  that  it  is  greater. 

9670.  What  is  now  classed  as  insanity  was  merely 
treated  as  senile  decay,  was  it  not,  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  and  no  attention  paid  to  it  at  all  ? — Yes.  but  taking 
all  these  things  into  account,  that  increase  of  insanity  is 
not  only  relative,  but  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the 
countrj-. 

9671.  Is  it  insanity  of  a  bad  or  incurable  type  ? — 
Generally,  it  takes  a  religious  form  amongst  the  country 
people,  and  very  often  it  is  very  violent. 

9672.  Have  you  tested  the  increase  in  insanity  by  tho 


number  of  admissions  or  how — on  what  basis  is  it  estab 
lished  ? — It  is  taken  from  the  Lunaoy  Ret  xrns, 

9673.  The  number  of  admissions  ? — T!ie  number  of 
admissions. 

9674.  May  it  not  be  the  case  that  a  great  many  of  those 
people  admitted  undergo  remedial  treatment,  and  go  out,, 
and  are  readmitted  ?  — Yes.  but  I  do  not  think  that  they, 
071  the  whole,  would  amount  to  a  very  large  proportion. 

967''^.  It  does  not  explain  the  very  large  amount  of 
incri.'asrt   — No 

9676.  Have  you  come  to  any  idea  as  to  what  the  increase- 
of  lunacy  in  Ireland  is  due  to,  besides  what  you  say  of  the 
drain  of  the  better  types  of  the  population  ? — It  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  greit  manj^  things,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  any  real  cause.  Some  of  it 
is  ascribed  to  an  increase  of  alcohohsm,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  an  increase  of  that  in  Ireland  by  any  means,  from 
what  I  have  noticed  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
Lunacy  Commissioners  ascribe  some  of  it  to  the  excessive 
quantity  of  tea-drinking. 

9677.  Should  you  saj^  that  there  has  been  a  greater 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  than  of  spirits  ? — I 
should  think  so.  It  is  very  marked  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption in  districts,  where  the  people  took  comparatively 
little  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  amount  taken  now  is  some- 
thing tremendous.  Only  the  other  day  in  Queen's  County 
I  found  that  in  every  cottage  for  some  distance  round 
the  place  where  I  was  they  took  it  at  all  meals,  and  it  was 
generally  kept  in  hrew  on  the  hob  and  taken  in  sups  all 
day. 

9678.  The  Irish  peasant  takes  very  little  meat  ? — Very- 
little. 

9679.  So  that  if  you  take  the  view  of  the  last  witness 
they  are  taking  uric  acid  all  day  ? — Solely  in  the  shape 
of  tea — a  httle  fish  on  Fridays  and  a  little  bacon  or 
fresh  meat  on  Sundays.  In  the  western  populations, 
among  the  people  on  whom  myethnographic  surveys  have 
been  made,  the  staple  of  their  diet  is  fish,  round  the  coast- 
line and  inland  it  is  simply  potatoes  and  tea,  instead  of 
barley-meal  and  oatmeal,  which  they  used  to  consume 
in  large  quantities.  That  has  been  banished,  and  the 
barley-meal  is  now  used  for  the  cattle  mostly. 

9680.  You  have  noticed  an  increase  in  pulmonary 
consumption  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  a  very  considerable 
increase. 

9681.  The  Registrar-General's  Returns  prove  that  ? — 
Yes. 

9G82.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  diminished  in  this; 
country  ? — Yes  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  increasing 
in  Ireland. 

9683.  You  thuik  on  the  whole  there  are  reasons  for 
suspecting  the  decline  of  national  stamina  ? — Yes.  I  do- 
not  know  that  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  stature  which  you  hear  so 
commonly  alleged.  I  have  not  seen  that.  My  own  ob- 
servations, so  far  as  they  have  gone,  do  not  seem  to  have 
borne  that  out. 

9684.  On  the  whole,  you  would  think  that  this  decline 
in  stamina  is  probably  clue  to  the  change  of  diet  not  being 
beneficial  ? — To  some  extent,  added  to  what  I  have  before 
mentioned. 

9686.  Is  anything  done  in  Ireland  to  bring  home  to 
the  people  what  dietary  is  best  for  their  physical  develop- 
ment in  the  schools  or  by  any  means  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

9687.  They  are  left  to  the  Ught  of  nature  ? — A  few 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Dublin  Health  Society  in 
DubUn  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  beyond  that  I  do  not 
think  so.  With  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population  in  Ireland 
the  question  is  to  get  food  at  all.  I  think  in  a  very  large 
part  of  the  country  that  is  so. 

9688.  What  do  you  say  generally  upon  the  physique  of 
the  Irish  population  ? — I  think  on  the  whole  that  their 
physique  compares  very  favourably  with  that  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  three  Kingdoms. 
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9689.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  that  in  greater  detail  ? 
— As  regards  the  physique  of  the  rural  population  of 
Ireland,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  certainly  appears  to  be  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  working  classes  in  tne  towns.  The 
evil  influences  of  town  life  on  the  physique  of  the 
people  have  been  well  established,  the  eftecta  of 
squalor,  bad  ventilation  and  overcrowding  being  the 
stunting  of  the  growth  and  the  blunting  of  some  of  the 
faculties.  Another  factor  which  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  acknowledged  decline  in  the  physique  of  the 
town  dweller  is  insufficient  nutrition  in  childhood.  The 
parents  are  often  insufficiently  fed,  which  reacts  on  their 
offspring,  and  even  when  earning  enough  to  support  the 
family  they  often  find  the  temptations  of  the  pubUc 
house  so  great,  that  a  very  insufficient  margin  is  left  for 
food  and  clothing  for  themselvss  and  their  children. 

9690.  Do  carelessness  and  intemperance  account  for  more 
than  poverty  ? — Carelessness  and  intemperance  do,  in  my 
opinion,  account  for  more  than  poverty,  buti  maybe  wrong. 
Then  too  especially  in  the  manufacturing  towTis — I  specially 
refer  to  Belfast  in  this  connection — the  custom  of  bottle- 
feeding  infants  and  the  use  of  patent  foods,  which  began 
with  the  richer  classes,  has  now  spread  to  the  working 
people.  The  working  mother  has  no  time  to  suckle  her 
infant,  which  is  generally  fed  from  the  old  long-tubed  feed- 
ing bottle,  •^^'hich,  being  difficult  to  clean,  becomes  foul 
and  causes  disorders  of  digestion.  As  the  child  grows 
older  it  is  fed  in  many  cases  with  insufficient  and  improper 
food.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  rickets  and  delayed  dentition  become  common 
and  that  the  teeth  are  of  poor  quality.  Poor  teeth  decay 
early,  and  their  loss  must  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  yonng  person  by  causing 
digestive  disturbances  and  interfering  with  nutrition. 

9691.  Should  you  say  that  the  condition  of  the  urban 
population  of  Belfast  and  Dublin  was  worse  than  the  large 
manufacturing  centres  in  England  ? — I  have  not  had  any 
experience  of  large  Enghsh  manufacturing  towns,  and  I 
carefully  left  them  out.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  re- 
cruits, however,  I  should  think  the  conditions  are  very 
much  about  the  same. 

9693.  Would  you  continue  what  you  were  saying  about 
the  evil  effects  of  town  hfe  ? — Town  life,  too,  has  an 
adverse  effect  on  some  of  the  faculties,  the  crowded  and 
noisy  streets,  workshops,  and  factories  giving  little  range 
for  vision  and  dulling  the  hearing.  The  decrease  of  the 
powers  of  vision  and  observation  have  become  so  notice- 
able that  an  Army  Order  has  been  recentlj^  issued  directing 
attention  to  the  matter  and  instituting  a  system  of  train- 
ing of  the  sight  designed  to  improve  keenness  of  vision 
and  powers  of  observation.  The  fishermen  and  small 
farmers,  on  whom  most  of  my  observations  have  been 
made  while  on  my  ethnographical  surveys,  for  the  most 
part  have  astonishingly  keen  sight  and  powers  of  observa- 
tion due  to  their  mode  of  life  and  training  from  child- 
hood. 

The  difference  in  physique  between  the  men  of 
the  farming  class  and  the  working  people  of  the  towns  is 
very  striking.  The  contrast  may  be  noticed  especially 
on  the  occasion  of  large  pohtical  processions  in  which 
bands  or  lodges  of  farmers  and  of  city  artisans  are  to  be 
seen  side  by  side,  when  the  greater  stature  and  bulk  of 
the  farmer  are  at  once  noticeable. 

9694.  Are  the  Irish  population  tempted  to  migrate  into 
the  tbwns  to  a  large  extent  ? — Not  to  a  large  extent,  ex- 
cept from  Antrim  and  Down  into  Belfast  and  from  Donegal 
and  Londonderry  into  Derry  and,  to  some  extent,  from 
the  southern  towns  into  Dublin.  The  other  to\vns,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Dundalk,  are  declining. 

9695.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  main  factor  govern- 
ing the  case  ? — I  take  the  main  factor  of  the  decUne  in 
the  tov,  n  populations  to  be  deficient  nutrition. 

9696.  And  environment  during  childhood  and  youth, 
you  say  ? — Yes,  and  environment. 

9697.  But  you  think  notwithstanding  the  superiority 
of  the  Irish  rural  population  that  there  are  signs  of  de- 
terioration, as  far  as  physical  character  is  concerned  ? — 
Well,  there  is  a  general  opinion  to  that  effect.  I  have 
not  been  able — as  I  have  said  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  my  precis,  to  find  definite  proofs  of  this.  But  I  have 
fully  satisfied  myself  that  this  is  the  general  opinion 
everywhere. 


9698.  But  still  you  have  evidence  the  other  way  ? —  £);..  Browne. 
That  seems  to  bear  it  out.   

9699.  You  have  the  evidence  drawn  from  the  con- 
stabulary ? — Well,  the  Constabulary  and  the  Metro- 
politan police  are  mainly  drawn  from  classes 
and  parts  of  the  country  which  are  more  or  less 
on  the  decline  in  numVjers.  They  are  drawn,  not  from 
the  labouring  classes,  but  from  the  farming  classes  of 
Tipperary  and  Limerick  and  Jlayo,  and  those  large 
pastoral  counties,  but  they  come  from  the  farming  classes, 
not  from  the  labouring  classes.  This  difference  is  quit-e 
noticeable  even  to  the  man  in  the  street. 

9700.  That  class  is  not  deteriorating  ? — -No,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is.  It  is  better  fed,  and  they  live  a  healthy 
open  air  hfe.    Milk  forms  their  staple  diet  in  childhood. 

9701.  Does  the  Irish  peasant  get  inuch  milk  ? — The 
Irish  labourer  gets,  now  that  the  creamery  movement  has 
been  establishiid,  not  so  much  as  he  used  to,  as  it  is  sent 
to  the  English  and  Irish  towns  and  the  labourer  does  not 
get  much.  The  skimmed  milk  is  largely  given  to  the  calves. 
I  happen  to  know  in  Queen's  County  and  Tipperary  that 
the  farming  classes  get  plenty  of  milk,  as  they  do  every- 
where. 

9702.  They  do  ? — Yes,  except  in  the  extreme  west 
where  the  small  cotter  farmer  gets  comparatively  little. 

9703.  According  to  your  observations  has  the  stature 
of  the  Irish  peasant  materially  diminished  ? — We  have  no 
standard  to  go  back  to. 

9704.  But  from  observation  what  would  you  say  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  proof  that  the  stature  has 
diminished.  I  see  nothing  to  indicate  that  in  the  past 
twenty  years. 

9705.  Have  their  physical  characters  suffered  ? — I  think 
so. 

9706.  You  think  that  the  Irish  tenant  is  not  so  broad- 
chested,  not  so  much  bulk  in  proportion  to  height  ? — 
There  is  more  anaemia  about. 

9707.  That  you  trace  to  insufficient  diet,  or  would  it 
be  to  lu'ic  acid  as  the  last  witness  said  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  would  agree  with  me  there.  But  there  are 
two  districts  in  County  Mayo,  where  I  happen  to  have 
stayed,  and  side  by  side  they  contain,  one  a  pastoral 
population  hving  mainly  on  vegetable  food,  and  another 
engaged  in  fishing.  The  two  districts  are  the  Mullet, 
North  Erriss,  containing  the  town  of  BelmuUet,  where 
the  staple  food  of  the  people  is — potatoes  and  fish  ;  in 
Ballycroy  district,  although  the  people  hve  in  a  sea-coast 
region,  they  do  no  fishing  at  all,  they  are  a  separate 
colony,  and  they  live  on  tea  and  Indian  meal  and  pota- 
toes. The  potatoes  do  not  in  a  bad  year  last  beyond 
Christmas,  and  then  the  Indian  meal  supply  has  to  be 
fallen  back  upon,  and  with  the  change  from  the  pota- 
toes to  the  Indian  meal  there  is  generally  an  epidemic 
of  diarrhea  through  the  whole  district. 

9708.  Their  digestions  are  upset  ? — Yes,  but  the 
Ballycroy  women  are  noticeable  for  anaamia,  at  least 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them,  while  that  is  not  so  in  the 
case  of  the  people  of  the  Mullet  of  Erris. 

9709.  Who  hve  largely  on  fish  ?— Yes. 

9710.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  But  the  Ballycroy  people  take 
tea  ? — They  all  take  tea  at  meals  to  a  very  large  extent. 

9711.  In  excess  ? — Yes. 

9712.  And  that  might  outweigh  any  difference  in  other 
respects  ? — Both  people  take  tea. 

9713.  (Chairman.)  You  attach  gi'eat  importance  to  the 
value  of  an  anthropometric  survey  ? — I  do,  as  the  only 
means  of  getting  at  how  we  actually  stand. 

9714.  You  would  agree  that  existing  data  are  wholly 
insufficient  ? — It  is  wholly  insufficient. 

9715.  Will  you  describe  what  you  have  to  say  with  regards 
to  the  value  of  existing  data  ?  I  think  it  would  be  useful  ? 
— Certainly.  The  only  existing  data  are  first,  the  recruiting 
statistics,  second  those  of  the  British  Association  Anthro- 
pometric Committee,  and  our  own  statistics  from  the 
Dubhn  laboratory. 

9716.  Which  have  been  intermittent  and  sporadic  ? — 
Yes,  and  of  certain  selected  districts  which  have  not 
covered  the  country  as  a  whole. 

9717.  What  about  the  recruiting  statistics  ? — They 
are  wholly  and  completely  unreliable.    They  deal  only 
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^  with  a  certain  class,  and  that  class  is  subject  to  variation 
'■  according  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market.  Then  again 
the  recruiting  standards  vary  tremendously,  and  there 
could  be  no  comparison  between  men  now  and  fifty  years 
ago,  owing  to  this  variation  of  standard.  You  cannot 
get  back  to  a  certain  date  and  say  that  the  minimum 
standard  was  suth  and  such  on  a  certain  date  and  it  is 
so  and  so  now,  therefore  there  must  be  a  decline,  because 
the  standard  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  demand  and 
supply.  If  the  establishment  of  the  Army  is  small  and 
the  state  of  the  recruiting  is  brisk  they  can  afford  to  fix 
a  higher  standard,  whereas  in  time  of  war  when  there 
is  a  hig  demand  the  standard  must  fall. 

9718.  As  to  the  anthropometric  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  country,  you  think  that  they  are  quite 
insufficient  ? — Quite  insufficient.  The  British  Association 
only  had  270  Irishmen  and  on  that  they  base  their  standard 
of  five  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches — the  Irish  average 
standard.  My  own  statistics  covering  only  certain  districts 
— the  Western  and  the  Northern  Districts — not  those  from 
which  the  notoriously  big  men  of  the  conntrj'  come, 
amount  to  about,  roughly  speaking,  a  little  over  400  men, 
ajid  their  average  runs  about  five  feet  seven  and  a  half 
inches.  But  I  would  not  like  to  base  on  that  although 
they  are  fair  samples  of  the  different  districts. 
Tlie  average  stature  ranges  in  various  districts  from  five 
feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  to  five  feet  six  inches.  It  is 
a  racial  question,  and  also  one  of  nutrition.  We  have 
absolutely  no  standard — nothing  to  fall  back  upon  from 
the  past,  and  we  do  not  really  know  where  we  are  at  the 
present  time.  My  other  observations  have  been  made 
on  students  and  the  professional  classes,  and  of  course  they 
do  not  come  within  the  view  of  this  inquiry. 

9719.  Would  you  just  outline  your  scheme  for  a  tho- 
rough and  complete  anthropometric  survey  of  the  nation  ? 
— My  scheme  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  scheme. 
It  is  a  mere  rough  outline.  I  should  think  that  as  complete 
a  survey  as  possible  should  be  made,  and  then  it  should 
be  repeated  again  after  a  term  of  years,  so  that  then  we 
could  really  have  a  chart  and  watch  the  increase  or  de- 
cline of  the  different  phy.sical  characters. 

9720.  It  might  be  continuous  taking  certain  parts  of 
the  country  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes,  my  idea  would 
be  to  take  a  county,  then  let  the  surveying  party  move 
to  the  next  county,  and  so  on,  to  work  up  completely  for 
Ireland  :  for  instance,  have  the  country  mapped  into  the 
present  four  divisions  roughly — taking  the  four  provinces, 
and  then  by  the  time  that  one  province  has  been  com- 
pletely finished  it  will  be  pretty  nearly  time  to  go  over 
it  again  and  get  a  second  series.  The  whole  country 
might  be  covered  in  thatwayin  the  course  of  five  or  ten 
years.  In  Ireland  there  would  be  special  difficulties  that 
would  not  be  found  in  England,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  at  all  insuperable. 

9721.  Is  it  the  repugnance  of  the  people  to  submit 
themselves  to  examination  ? — Yes,  and  I  generally  find 
that  a  little  patience  and  a  little  tact  would  overcome 
the  difficulties. 

9722.  You  would  connect  the  whole  work  with  the  cen- 
tral bureau,  which  should  organise  it  and  carry  it  out  ? — 
Yes,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  differences  of  local 
circumstances  it  would  be  better  to  carry  it  out  separately 
in  each  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  but  on  an  entirely  similar 
basis  and  under  a  head  office  in  London. 

9723.  You  would  make  your  observations,  I  suppose; 
on  school  children  ? — On  school  children  and  adults. 

9724.  When  they  have  just  reached  the  full  period  of 
adolescence  ? — About  twenty  to  twenty-one  years  of  ago^ 

9725.  Twenty  to  twenty-five,  I  suppose.  Then  with 
regard  to  school  children,  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  school  career  would  be  sufiicient,  would  it  not,  to  make 
notes  of  them  ?— Annually,  if  possible. 

9726.  You  do  not  think  less  often  would  be  sufficient  ? 
— That  is  so. 

9727.  You  admit  that  valuable  results  would  be  ob- 
tained ? — Yes. 

9728.  But  it  should  be  annual,  if  possible  ? — Annually, 
if  possible.  That  would  be  governed  by  other  con- 
siderations. 

9729.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  data 
should  be  collected  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  stature,  weight, 
if  possible,  chest  measurement — both  after  a  full  in- 


spiration and  expiration  ;  and  the  cranial  measurements 
might  be  taken  too  with  advantage.  Length,  breadth 
and  height  of  the  auricular  radius  from  a  fine  connecting 
the  two  external  auditory  meati.  And  then  sight  and 
hearing — the  sight  is  important. 

9730.  Do  you  attach  much  value  to  pigmentation  ? — 
That  is  more  a  racial  question.  Prom  my  own  point  of 
view  I  would  attach  value  to  it. 

9732  Racial  facts  may  be  good  for  correcting  erroneous 
impressions  ? — Yes,  from  that  point  of  view.  And 
another  point,  with  children  there  might  be  a  difficulty, 
and  with  adults,  an  occasional  inspection  of  the  teeth 
would  be  of  value. 

9733.  That  is  a  different  question.  Do  you  think  that 
the  school  teachers  might  be  utiHsed  to  any  extent  ? — 
I  think  they  might,  for  observations  upon  the  pupils. 

9734.  Could  they  be  trusted  to  make  the  measure- 
ments and  report  them  to  the  surveyors  ? — Well,  some 
of  the  rougher  measurements  they  might.  But  for  the 
finer  measurements  not  only  would  they  require  careful 
training  but  constant  inspection  to  see  that  they  keep 
right.  If  I  were  not  in  constant  practice,  I  would  rather 
distrust  my  own  results. 

9735.  Of  course  you  realise  the  more  easily  a  scheme  of 
this  sort  can  be  carried  out  the  more  chance  there  is  of 
it  being  accepted  ? — Yes. 

9730.  One  does  not  want  to  magnify  the  difBculties 
at  the  outset  ? — The  best  results  wovild  be  got  from  an 
itinerant  staff :  and  this  staff  could  be  easily  got.  They 
would  not  require  a  very  high  rate  of  pay.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  available,  men  of  a  class  such  as  pen- 
sioners of  the  Constabulary,  or  ex-sergeants  major  or 
staff  sergeants  of  the  R.A.il.C.,  who  have  had  a  certain 
amount  of  training  in  measuring  recruits  and  on  the 
physical  characters  of  men  and  who  are  accustomed  to 
keep  accounts  and  registers  accurately. 

9737.  In  drawing  up  your  scheme,  did  you  form  any 
estimate  of  the  cost  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  Ireland  ? — 
No,  in  drawing  it  up  the  only  way  in  which  cost  came 
into  my  mind  was  to  see  that  it  should  not  be  too  ex- 
pensive a  scheme. 

9738.  That  was  in  your  mind  ?— Yes. 

9739.  You  were  associated  with  Professor  Cunningham 
m  some  of  his  investigations  carried  on  in  Ireland  ? — 
The  laboratory  in  which  I  have  worked  for  him  for  the 
past  ten  years  or  more  was  under  Professor  Cunningham 
and  I  worked  with  him  in  it. 

9740.  Have  you  seen  the  scheme  of  Professor  Cunning- 
ham ? — Yes,  since  I  have  sent  this  memorandum  in  I 
have. 

9741.  May  I  take  it  that  you  are  in  general  concur- 
rence with  him  ? — Yes. 

9742.  Your  scheme  is  very  much  the  same  as  his  ? — 
We  have  often  discussed  the  question  of  whether,  if 
such  a  thing  was  adopted,  looking  upon  it  as  a  purely 
visionary  thing,  what  it  should  be. 

9743  You  mean  a  counsel  of  perfection  ? — Yes,  we 
have  spoken  of  our  ideals  upon  the  subject. 

9744.  You  are  in  agreement  with  Professor  Cunningham 
both  as  to  the  value  of  carrying  out  some  such  investiga- 
tion and  in  your  belief  that  the  general  lines  of  the 
scheme  he  recommends  are  as  good  as  can  be  adopted, 
tentatively  at  any  rate  ? — I  think  so. 

9745.  {3Ir.  Legge.)  A  considerable  feeling  has  been 
expressed  that  white  bread  is  not  so  good  as  brown 
bread  ? — I  know  that  there  has. 

9747.  What  do  you  think  of  eating  this  white  bread 
— As  taken  by  the  Irish  peasants,  this  white  bread, 
composed  as  it  is,  when  it  is  home-made,  of  white  bread 
flour  mixed  with  Indian  meal,  when  it  is  consumed  it 
certainly  seems  to  result  ''n  a  good  deal  of  flatulence 
and  making  the  people  very  dyspeptic. 

9748.  But  you  are  aware  of  the  recent  American  experi- 
ment, which  tends  to  show  that  a  white  bread  made  of  the 
most  refined  white  flour  is  really  more  nutritious  than 
brown  bread,  that  the  elements  of  nutrition  are  more 
assimilated  ? — But  in  the  first  place  they  do  not  get  fine- 
white  flour,  and  the  method  in  which  it  is  prepared  is  not 
an  ideal  one.  The  baker's  cart  is  now  going  through  the 
country  very  largely,  even  in  places  where  nothing  but 
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home  made  bread  was  nsed,  and  T  am  afrai')  that  tue 
baker's  bread  in  the  rural  districts  is  not  much  better  than 
the  home  made  stuff  that  they  consume — it  is  sour  and 
sometimes  sodden. 

9749.  You  prefer  the  oatmeal  if  you  can  get  it  ? — Yes. 
But  in  its  place  there  is  generally  Indian  meal. 

9750.  Have  you  been  struck  by  the  large  number  of 
athletic  records  held  by  Irishmen,  enough  I  beheve  to  in- 
dicate that  they  are  the  most  athletic  race  alive  ? — Well, 
the  athletic  class  in  Ireland  is  mostly  drawn  from  the  class 
I  have  referred  to  which  suppUes  the  bulk  of  our  men  for 
the  constabulary,  practically  the  farming  class. 

9751.  They  seem  to  be  a  most  prodigious  race  ? — They 
are  well  fed,  big,  brawny,  muscular  men. 

9752.  Many  Yankee  athletes  are  imported  Irishmen  ?— 
Yes. 

975.S.  Now  a  man  like  the  two  Davins,  Pat  and  Tom 
Davin,  were  they  of  the  farming  class  ? — I  should  say 
from  the  name  they  probably  came  from  the  midland 
counties.  Names  are  so  localised  in  Ireland  that  you  lan 
generally  make  a  very  fair  g-ioss. 

9754.  What  do  these  fellows  eat  V — They  have  milk 
and  eggs  and  potatoes  in  large  quantities  and  a  little 
meat.  Fish  or  a  little  meat  during  the  week  and  meat  on 
Sundays. 

9755.  T/o  not  you  think  if  the  Scotch  were  to  abandon 
the  oatmeal  thev  might  succeed  against  the  frishmen 
which  they  never  have  vet  been  able  to  '"o  ? — The  racial 
'question  comes  in  there,  because  these  men  of  the  mixed 
breed  in  the  midland  counties  are  probably  on  the  average 
bigger  men.  T  do  not  know,  but  they  probably  are  bigger 
and  heavier.    I  am  "judging  from  m-"n  that  I  know. 

9756.  About  this  anthropometric  survey,  you  woul  1  not 
seriously  ar^ue  that  a  pensioner  from  the  Irish  constabu- 
lary or  the  Tublin  police  force  would  make  a  better  and 
more  accurate  sur  'eyor  than  a  certified  medical  practi- 
tioner '! — By  no  Uieans. 

9757.  Nor  indeed  a  trained  and  certificated  teacher  who 
had  been  throug];  some  sort  of  probation  ? — But  the 
crtificated  teachers  would  have  to  be  paid  much  more 
highly.  My  scheme  would  provide  simply  that  those 
should  be  the  men  who  would  do  the  manual  \^ork,  the 
actual  measuring  and  recording,  but  that  they  should  he 
under  the  supervision  of  inspectors  who  I  thinl?;  should  be 
medical  men  and  men  of  some  experience  on  the  subject 
Of  course  the  very  best  results  I  have  no  doubt  would  be 
got  if  all  the  observers  v/ere  trained  medical  men  or  trained 
teachers  of  a  high  class,  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  out  of  the 
question. 

9758.  You  have  never  been  a  certifying  surgeon  under 
the  Factory  Act  ?— No. 

9759.  In  every  district  in  the  whole  country  there  is 
such  a  person  as  a  certifying  surgeon,  you  know  ? — I  am 
aware  of  that. 

9760.  Whose  business  i<  is  to  see  children  and  young 
persons  to  be  employed  in  factories  on  reaching  a  certain 
age  and  take  stock  of  them.  It  would  be  averysUght 
addition  to  the  examination  that  they  now  conduct,  to 
take  such  measurements  as  Dr.  Cunningham  submitted  ? 
— I  am  afraid  you  hardly  reaHse  the  extra  amount  of  work 
it  would  be. 

9761.  But  we  have  put  it  to  some  of  them  and  they  are 
ready  to  undertake  it  ? — I  have  tried  the  experiment  my- 
self. I  have  tried  how  many  men  it  was  possible  to  get 
through  in  an  hour,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  few  I  could 
do. 

9762.  But  the  certifying  surgeon  is  paid  for  his  work, 
and  he  would  have  to  be  paid  extra  for  this  ? — He  would 
have  to  be,  and  the  staff  would  probably  have  to  be  in- 
creased. 

9763.  Oh,  no,  when  we  had  a  certifying  surgeon  from  a 
big  district  in  Glasgow  he  said  that  he  saw  and  passed  a 
labour  certificate  for  about  2,000  children  in  the  year  ;  that 
is  a  considerable  number  of  observations  for  one  man  ? — 
It  is. 

9764.  And  a  very  good  proportion  of  the  population  of 
his  district  were  the  juvenile  population  of  the  district  ? 
— But  then  if  he  went  to  take  the  measurements  of  those 
himself  he  would  find  without  a  trained  assistant  that  the 
number  that  he  could  get  through  would  be  very  seriously 
diminished. 


9765.  Well,  but  how  long  would  It  take  him  ? — I  should  £)y  Browne 

say  about  eight  or  ten  in  an  hour  would  be  a  very  creditable  _^  

rate  of  work — eight  or  ten  in  an  hour  judging  from  my  own 
experience. 

9766.  Dr.  Cunningham's  is  very  different  ?  —To  take 
the  same  set  of  observations  that  we  have  had  in  Trinity 
College  schedule,  it  took  fully  as  long  as  that. 

9767.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  schedule  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  us  contained  more  than  ours,  but  would  pigmen- 
tation take  a  minute  to  a  trained  eye  ? — No,  it  does  not 
take  so  long,  but  it  li-is  to  be  carefully  done  like  every- 
thing else. 

9768.  However,  if  it  was  found  it  was  not  to  be  so 
serious  as  you  anticipate,  you  would  be  quite  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  the  utilisation  of  the  existing  means  ? — -As 
far  as  possible ,  certainly. 

9769.  Your  measurements  of  the  head  would  be  got  by 
the  use  of  calipers  ? — Yes. 

9770.  One  medical  gentleman  would  take  the  circum- 
ference without  the  calipers  ? — I  would  not  agree  to  that. 
We  tried  the  circumference  in  Dublin,  and  we  abandoned 
it  it  as  being  inaccurate. 

9771.  Why  ? — The  amount  of  hair  a  person  has  makes 
a  difference,  and  another  tiring  is  that  the  tape  is  so  apt 
to  slip  and  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  when  a  considerable 
number  of  people  are  to  be  got  through  to  get  it  accurately 
and  on  the  right  place- — to  get  the  exact  maximum.  It 
is  rather  a  waste  of  time — it  takes  longer  than  with  the 
use  of  the  calipers  to  get  it,  and  besides,  gives  nf)  idea 
of  the  shape  of  the  head.  If  such  a  caliper  as 
Mr.  Henry's  self-recording  instrument  is  used  it  can  be 
done  pretty  rapidly  and  accurately,  and  there  the  differ- 
culties  of  training  are  to  some  extent  got  over  because  the 
personal  equation  does  not  come  so  largely  into  the  matter. 

9773.  You  Itnow,  of  course,  that  the  existence  of  this 
Government  Survey  would  not  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  a  more  detailed  investigation  in  particular  localities  ? 
— Certainly. 

9774.  So  that  one  would  be  quite  content  to  have 
very  few  measurements  indeed  for  the  general  survey  ? — 
Certainly. 

9775.  It  would  only  bring  out  comparative  results 
which  might  call  for  thorough  investigations  in  certain 
localit'cs  ? — So  far  as  I  understand  that  is  all  that  Pro- 
fessor Cunningham  proposes. 

9776.  You  do  not  think,  to  get  reasonably  adequate 
results  from  the  general  survey,  that  the  list  of  details 
could  be  reduced  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  excessive. 

9777.  You  can  clearly  see  that  if  one  could  reduce  it 
to  height,  weight  and  chest  measurement  it  would  be  very 
much  simplified  ? — It  would  be  very  much  simplified. 

9778.  And  that  was  practically  considered  enough  by 
the  old  survey  of  the  British  Association  ? — So  far  as  it 
goes  even  that  would  be  of  value. 

9779.  [Mr.  Struthers.)  On  that  point  of  the  factory 
surgeons,  do  you  say  that  there  are  factory  surgeons  in 
every  district  of  Ireland  ? — There  are. 

9780.  Even  where  there  are  no  factories  ? — Well, 
there  are  factories  such  as  brev/eries  and  distilleries  more 
or  less  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  in  the  rural 
districts. 

9781.  Such  places  as  Donegal,  for  instance  ? — Yes, 
and  Mayo  and  Gahvay.  Even  there,  Galway,  in  places, 
you  would  have  distilleries  to  deal  with. 

9782.  But  still  the  population  to  be  examined  might 
be  at  considerable  distances  from  the  place  where  the 
surgeon  lives  ? — Considerable ;  the  rural  population 
bulks  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  not  the  to^vn  population  that 
makes  up  the  larger  total. 

9783.  Is  the  factory  surgeon  a  man  in  practice  other- 
wise ? — Yes. 

9784.  And  who  generally  lives  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  place  where  he  certifies  the  people  '! — Yes. 

9785.  So  that  he  would  not  have  time  to  go  round  ? — 
No.    He  would  need  to  have  a  special  staff  in  addition. 

9786.  There  would  be  a  special  difficulty  in  carrjang 
that  out  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

9787.  On  the  matter  of  emigration,  is  emigration 
to  America  and  other  countries  increasing  or  diminishing 
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Dr.  Browne.      present  ? — It  has  of  late  years  rather  diminished.  It 
  is  not  as  heavy  as  it  was  in  the  eighties. 

9788.  But  still  it  is  very  large  ? — It  is  very  large. 

9789.  Is  it  general  from  the  whole  of  Ireland  or  more 
marked  in  particular  districts  ? — Is  it  general  from  the 
whole  of  Ireland  or  more  marked  in  particular  districts  ? — 
It  is  more  marked  in  particular  districts.  I 
know  of  districts  even  in  the  most  congested  parts  of 
Ireland  where  the  flow  of  emigration  is  very  small. 
The  group  of  islands  at  Great  Man's  Bay  where 
the  soil  is  almost  all  rock  and  bog,  and  where  the 
position  is  that  the  people  have  very  little  to  live  upon, 
and  yet  the  amount  of  emigration  is  very  slight. 

9790.  But  of  course  that  is  a  population  living  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  so  to  speak  ? — They  are  on  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

9791.  And  those  are  the  people  who  will  not  emigrate 
who  have  brought  up  the  estimate  of  insanity  and  so  on  ? 
— There  is  very  little  insanity  in  this  particular  district. 
They  do  not  pull  up  the  insanity  returns,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  consumption. 

9792.  As  to  the  districts  where  insanity  is  most  pre- 
valent is  it  more  marked  in  one  part  of  the  country  than 
another  ? — There  are  some  districts  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity.  In  Wexford  it  is  said  to  be  very 
prevalent  in  parts. 

9793.  That  is  a  rural  district  ?— Yes. 

9794.  Is  that  insanity  more  prevalent  than  in  the  towns 
do  you  think  ? — I  cannot  recollect  at  the  present  moment 
whether  it  is  or  not.  I  am  under  the  Impression  that  it  is, 
but  I  cannot  speak  positively. 

9795.  You  think  that  it  is  more  in  the  rural  districts  ? 
— In  the  rural  districts.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is 
my  impression. 

9796.  Because  it  will  be  a  very  important  factor  as  to 
the  effects  of  emigration  upon  this  insanity  ? — It  would. 

9797.  I  understand  that  it  is  from  the  country  districts 
and  not  from  the  towns  that  the  emigration  comes  ? 
— From  the  towns  to  some  extent.  The  towns  with  the 
exception  of  four  or  five  are  all  decreasing. 

9798.  But  those  four  or  five  are  increasing  ? — Yes. 

9799.  And  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller 
towns  ? — At  the  expense  generally  of  the  rural  districts 
around  them.  The  decrease  of  the  rural  populations  of 
Antrim  and  Down  has  been  considerable,  and  yet  the 
populations  of  the  counties  on  the  whole  have  increased 
owing  to  an  increase  in  Belfast,  part  of  which  is  in 
Antrim  and  part  in  Down. 

9800.  Has  the  population  of  Ulster  diminished  within 
the  last  decade  ? — Yes,  it  has  declined. 

9801.  To  what  extent  ? — I  forget.  All  the  provinces 
liave  declined. 

9802.  From  what  districts  is  the  emigration  most 
marked  ? — From  the  rural  districts,  the  pastoral  districts, 
1  think. 

9803.  From  Meath  and  Tipperary  ? — Yes,  and  there 
are  considerable  pastoral  districts  through  Connaught. 

9804.  Not  from  such  districts  as  Cork  ? — There  is  an 
emigration  there  too,  but  mostly  from  the  farming  class. 
The  fishing  populations  do  not  emigrate  much. 

9805.  As  to  the  farming  class,  do  they  emigrate  singly  or 
en  bloc  by  family  or  individuals  ? — Generally  by  indi- 
viduals now.  It  is  the  young  unmarried  men  and  the 
young  girls  that  have  gone.  One  member  of  a  family  goes 
out,  and  remits  home  money  to  a  brother  and  sister  to 
bring  them  out. 

9806.  But  that  means  that  the  whole  family  will  more  or 
less  go  out  ? — Eventually. 

9807.  And  not  that  the  weak  still  stay  at  home — there 
IS  no  conscious  selection  of  the  strong  ? — No.  But  it  is 
•only  the  enterprising  ones  who  will  go. 

9808.  But  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  sending  money,  will 
they  not  go  ? — Even  then  a  good  manj  will  not  go.  I 
have  known  of  cases  where  men  tried  to  induce  their 
brothers  to  go,  but  they  would  not  go,  saying,  the  hours  of 
work  are  too  long. 

9809.  But  the  men  who  stay  at  home  are  physically 
markedly  inferior  ? — Not  to  the  naked  eye,  but  certainly 
in  enterprise  inferior. 


9810.  You  judge  the  enterprise  by  tne  fact  ttiat  tna 
other  leads  ? — Yes,  and  if  that  brother  returns  the  differ- 
ence shown  in  his  business  capabilities  is  very  striking,  and 
some  of  them  do  return  and  thej-  are  markedly  superior  to 
the  people  round  them  at  home. 

9811.  But  the  entire  change  of  hving  has  that  educative 
effect,  has  it  not  ? — Decidedly. 

9812.  About  the  dietary,  you  speak  of  a  large  consump- 
tion of  Indian  meal  ? — Yes. 

9813.  Does  that  mean  in  place  of  oatmeal  ? — It  haa 
almost  completely  ousted  oatmeal  in  Ulster. 

9814.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — It  is  cheaper,  con- 
siderably, and  they  have  taken  a  fancy  to  it. 

9815.  (Chairman.)  It  is  sweeter,  too,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
I  was  down  in  a  Scotch-settled  district  in  Ulster  in  a  place 
where  oatmeal  was  once  one  of  the  staples  of  the  dietary, 
and  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  they  were  not  taking  oat- 
meal but  Indian  meal. 

9816.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  they  grow  oats  ?— They  do 

9817.  What  do  they  do  with  it  ? — I  am  afraid  that  the 
oats  went  largely  into  the  still  in  that  district. 

9818.  To  malt  it  for  making  potheen  instead  of  barley  ? — 
No,  they  mix  it  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  with  the 
barley.  It  is  what  they  call  "  backing."  Generally  where 
they  make  potheen  from  malt  it  is  from  the  barley,  backed 
with  oats — generally  in  the  proportion  of  half  and  half,  and 
sometimes  three  parts  of  barley  to  one  part  of  oats.  Then 
the  oats  is  sometimes  sent  to  the  market,  and  sold  for 
horse-feeding  ;  the  bulk  goes  there. 

9819.  They  can  sell  their  oats  for  more  than  the  equiva- 
lent in  Indian  meal  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  sell 
them.  The  reason  for  distilling  is  because  they  can  make 
more  money  out  of  it  than  by  selling.  They  find  it  cheaper 
to  buy  Indian  meal  than  to  have  their  oats  ground  into 
meal. 

9820.  In  what  form  do  they  take  the  Indian  meal  ? — In 
porridge — stirabout. 

9821.  Do  they  make  cakes  at  all  ? — They  make  soda 
bread,  with  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  a  small  proportion  of 
white  flour  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  Indian 
meal,  and  they  also  use  boxtj'. 

9822.  What  is  that  ?— It  is  a  bread  made  from  grated 
potatoes.  The  raw  potato  is  grated  on  a  nut-grater,  the 
shavings  are  squeezed  to  extract  the  moisture,  then  Indian 
meal  or  white  flour  is  added,  and  it  is  made  into  a  kind  of 
damper,  and  has  about  the  consistency  and  digestibility  of 
putty. 

9823.  Is  it  largely  eaten  ?— Yes,  in  Mayo,  Donegal,  and 
Gal  way,  and  in  other  counties. 

9824.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  were  speaking  just  now  of 
some  investigations  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Cunning- 
ham ? — Yes. 

9825.  Was  that  at  Trinity  College  ?— Yes. 

9826.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College  ?— Yes. 

9827.  With  regard  to  the  staff  that  you  would  propose  to 
employ  in  the  anthropometrical  investigations  that  you 
spoke  of  in  Ireland,  you  referred  to  the  class  from  which 
the  constabulary  is  drawn.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that 
many  of  those  men  are  highly  educated  men  ?— They  are 
above  the  average  in  education.  The  constabulary  men 
obtain  promotion  by  competitive  examination. 

9828.  As  compared  with  the  ordinary  policemen  else- 
where they  are  very  much  superior  ?— Yes. 

9829.  They  are  \miversity  men  ?— Very  few  indeed 

 there  may  be  a  few,  but  very  few.    They  are  the  same 

class  of  men  that  might  have  one  brother  as  a  policeman 
and  probably  a  brother  a  school  teacher. 

9830.  It  used  to  be  otherwise.  With  regard  to  the 
deterioration,  you  attach  great  importance  to  the  in- 
crease of  lunacy.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  you  say  how  very  unreliable  the  data  are 
upon  which  the  increase  is  based.  In  times  gone  by,  at 
any  rate,  you  know  it  was  difficult  to  define  very  accurately 
what  lunacy  was.  I  suppose  opinions  differ  from  year  to 
year,  or  decade  to  decade,  as  to  what  really  constitutes 
lunacy  ? — To  some  extent. 

9831.  Even  medical  opinion  canges  ? — Yes. 

9832.  What  is  the  legal  definition  of  lunacy  in  Ireland  7 
You  have  given  me  rather  a  poser  there.    I  think  that 
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iegal  responsibility  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  act. 

9833.  Under  the  head  of  kinacy  is  there  included 
practically  senile  imbecility  as  well  as  brain  disease  ? 
—I  believe  senile  decay  is  included. 

9834.  In  addition  to  the  various  forms  of  brain  disease 
which  you  and  I  would  recognise  as  lunacy,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  senile  imbecility,  is  there  not  ? — I  beUeve  so. 

9835.  And  I  may  take  it  that  this  may  vary  at  one 
time  as  compared  with  another,  and  so  probably  in- 
vahdate  the  data  for  comparison,  is  that  your  opinion  ? — 
Well,  that  may  vary  with  an  increase  of  the  ages  in  the 
population. 

9836.  You  speak  of  the  constant  drain  of  the  best  blood 
of  Ireland  by  emigration.  Does  not  that  have  the  effect 
of  very  considerably  altering  the  age  constitution  of  the 
population  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

9837.  And  that  in  its  turn  would  alter  the  statistics 
of  diseases,  lunacy  amongst  others  ? — Yes,  lunacy  amongst 
others. 

9838.  But  certainly  lunacy  ? — To  some  extent,  but  I 
•do  not  think  that  it  accounts  for  the  whole. 

9839.  Your  opinion,  based  on  experience,  is  that  lunacy 
IS  really  actually  on  the  increase  ? — -Yes. 

9840.  It  is  not  a  question  of  classification  ? — Qassifica- 
tion  accounts  for  some  of  it.  Undoubtedly  in  Ireland 
in  older  times,  in  my  father's  time  for  instance,  the  village 
idiot,  or  village  lunatic,  was  qviite  a  common  character. 
The  wandering  lunatic  was  quite  a  common  character, 
but  he  is  now  registered  and  locked  up. 

9841.  And  generally  placed  in  an  institution  ? — Yes. 
He  is  placed  under  restraint  in  the  workhouse  very  largely, 
and  in  the  lunatic  asylums. 

9842.  You  think  some  of  the  physical  deterioration 
is  due  to  alcoholism  in  some  form  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
alcoholism  has  increased. 

9843.  You  think  not  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  as  much 
the  ilUcit  still  has  practically  gone  from  many  parts 
of  the  country.  There  is  as  much  alcohol,  but  the  rural 
populations  do  not  drink  much.  In  the  small  country 
towns  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drink,  in  fact  it  is  a  pre- 
vailing curse. 

9844.  I  suppose  the  people  that  you  speak  of  in  the 
•country  districts,  whom  you  describe  as  being  very  poor 
indeed,  have  not  the  means  to  spend  on  drink  ? — 
They  have  not  the  money.  They  will  spend  money  on  a 
fair  day.  Certainly  when  they  have  some  money  in  their 
pockets  they  will  get  tremendously  drunk  on  the  occasion 
but  perhaps  not  taste  alcohohc  drinks  for  weeks  afterwards. 

9845.  If  they  cannot  pay  for  the  ordinary  excise 
whisky  they  would  not  object  to  take  it  if  it  has  not  con- 
tributed to  the  revenue  ? — I  think  that  the  illicit  distilla- 
tion is  on  the  decrease,  but  it  comes  very  nearly  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  other. 

9846.  Really  ?— They  sell  it  for  about  12s.  a  gallon. 

9847.  Wliy  is  that  ?— On  account  of  the  risk. 

9848.  Is  it  the  coastguard  ? — Yes,  and  the  constabulary. 

9849.  So  that  really  the  risk  is  not  worth  running  ? 
— In  a  great  many  districts  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  the  people  who  merely  visit 
the  district  would  suspect,  but  I  do  not  think,  taking  the 
country  population  aU  round,  that  they  consume  very 
much  of  it  per  head. 

9850.  I  suppose  that  the  stuii  sold  as  distilled  liquor  is 
very  impure  ? — It  seems  very  maddening.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  fairs  and  big  markets  it  has  the  name  of  being  bad. 
I  have  not  drunk  it  myself. 

9851.  But  one's  experience  of  its  effects  upon  people 
who  do  take  it  would  lead  one  to  thmk  so  ? — I  think  that 
it  must  be  very  bad. 

9852.  Probably  quite  new  ? — Yes. 

9853.  Recently  distilled  ? — Yes,  probably ;  I  do  not 
know  from  what  sources  it  is  got. 

9854.  Is  illegitimacy  on  the  increase  in  Ireland  ? — I  do 
not  know  how  the  statistics  go.  Illegitimacy  is  not  com- 
mon in  Ireland,  not  outside  the  towns,  in  the  rural  disc 
tricts  it  is  not  common  at  all. 

9855.  In  the  towns  it  is  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  condition  is 


pretty  much  the  same  as  in  England,  especially  T  should  j)^  Browne. 

say  that  DubUn  is  not  any  better  than  most  other  large  

towns  as  regards  morals.  i 

9850.  As  regards  tuberculosis,  you  say  that  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  increasing  in  Ireland.  Is  that  a  general 
statement  or  does  it  refer  to  towns  ? — I  took  it  from  tha 
Registrar-General's  returns. 

9857.  Is  the  increase  taking  place  ?  — I  think  it  is  in  the 
country  districts  as  well  as  in  the  towns.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  figures,  but  I  am  speaking  on  the  general 
impression, 

9858.  And  the  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  are  they  in- 
creasing too,  do  you  think  ? — Speaking  again  simply  from 
hearsay,  and  impression,  I  should  say  that  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts (from  what  the  older  dispensary  doctors  tell  you) 
it  is. 

9859.  You  spoke  about  cancer :  is  cancer  increasing  in 
Ireland  ? — As  to  that  I  am  not  certain.  I  have  not 
looked  into  the  question  of  malignant  disease. 

9860.  Speaking  of  the  substitution  of  Indian  meal  for 
potatoes  as  a  diet,  you  spoke  of  one  district  in  which  you 
found  that  to  take  place  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 
I  think  you  said  at  Christmas  ? — In  a  great  many  districts 
when  the  potato  crop  fails,  that  is  to  say  when  they  have 
a  bad  crop  of  potatoes.  Of  course  with  a  good  crop  it 
would  last  a  good  deal  past  Christmas. 

9861.  But  when  they  substitute  Indian  meal  for  potato 
food  that  causes  irritation  of  the  bowels  ? — Yes,  and 
diarrhoea. 

9862.  And  is  it  a  tractable  kind  of  diarrhcea,  or  is  it  an 
epidemic  ? — They  will  tell  you  that  it  lasts  about  a  fort- 
night. If  they  have  a  sort  of  general  outbreak  of  diarrhoea 
it  takes  a  fortnight  before  it  ceases. 

9863.  It  is  simply  irritation  ;  it  is  not  fatal  ? — It  dot^s 
not  kill — -it  is  not  fatal ;  it  is  simply  the  result  of  change  of 
diet.  I 

9864.  And  it  subsides  of  itself  ? — Yes.  \\  j 

9865.  With  regard  to  milk,  does  that  really  form  any 
portion  of  the  young  children's  diet  ? — In  the  Midland 
counties  it  does,  and  also  in  pastoral  districts  in  the  West, 
too. 

9866.  But  in  many  of  the  poorer  districts  with  wihch 
you  are  familiar,  milk  forms  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  diet  ? — In  some  of  the  very  poorer  districts. 

9867.  They  practically  do   not   get  it,  I  suppose  ? — 
The  labouring  classes  do  not. 

9868.  Do  they  suffer  in  consequence  ? — I  think  that 
they  are  decidedly  less  hardy  than  the  farming  classes, 
who  get  plenty  of  it. 

9869.  Is  tinned  milk  used  to  any  extent  ? — No. 

9870.  They  could  not  afforfl  it  ?— They  could  not.  Milk 
forms  a  very  large  part  of  the  dietary  even  of  grown 
men  in  the  rural  districts.  In  parts  of  Kerry,  Limerick, 
Cork,  and  very  many  of  the  southern  counties  if  you  go  into 
a  small  cottar-farmer's  house  at  dinner-time  you  will  find 
a  skib  of  potatoes,  or  it  may  be  a  dish.  (The  skib  is 
made  of  wicker  work),  and  there  is  a  tremendous  supply 
of  potatoes  and  some  salt  and  butter.  A  man  will  take 
about  a  quart  of  milk  and  half  a  stone  of  potatoes  for  his 
dinner. 

9871.  Wliat  price  is  the  milk  retailed  at  in  Ireland  ? — 
Its  retail  price  is  small,  and  in  the  cities  it  is  from  3d.  to  4d. 
per  quart  to  2d.  per  quart. 

9872.  In  this  country,  fortunately,  we  know  very  little 
of  typhus.  Unfortunately,  you  know  more  of  it  in  Ireland? 
— A  great  deal  too  much  in  certain  districts  of  Ireland. 
It  is  confined  a  good  deal  to  certain  districts. 

9873.  You  know  the  district  of  Donegal  ? — Yes. 

9874.  I  hope  there  have  been  no  more  sacrifices  of 
medical  men  since  the  death  of  the  Hero  of  Don'^'gal  ? — 
Since  Dr.  Smith's  case  there  was  a  case  of  death  of  a 
doctor  from  typhus  in  Galway,  County  Connemara.  He 
got  it  from  attending  cases  of  poor,  wretched  people  ; 
and  a  great  many  of  the  houses  have  no  chimneys  or 
windows  in  that  district. 

9875.  So  that  the  disease  tends  to  spread  ?— Yes,  they 
are  rather  overcrowded. 
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■  Dr.  Browne.     98''6.  And  typhus  still  retains  its  virulence  ?— Indeed 
 it  doos. 

9877.  You  think  that  the  recruiting  statistics,  such  as 
you  know  them  in  Ireland,  are  of  small  comparative 
value  ?— Whether  in  Ireland  or  in  England  they  are  of 
small  -^alue. 

9878.  Is  it  because  you  have  no  standard  with  which 
to  compare  them  ?— Exactly,  the  standard  has  varied. 

9879.  Have  you  attempted  to  compare  the  recruiting 
statistics  of  Ireland  with  those  of  England  of  the  same 
date  ?— I  have  just  glanced  over  them. 

9880.  And  you  think,  for  many  reasons,  they  are 
scarcely  comparable  because  of  the  diiference  of  standard  ? 
They  are  comparable  at  the  present  time,  because  the 
recruiting  standard  is  the  same. 

9881.  I  was  not  aware  of  it  ?— The  standard  will  vary 
■\vith  the  time,  but  the  minimum  standard  is  the  same  for 
the  three  Kingdoms  at  any  given  time. 

9882.  You  spoke  of  certain  special  difficulties  in  Ireland 
in  securing  anthropometrical  statistics  ;  what  were  the 
special  difficulties  ?— The  special  difficulties  were  mainly 
two.  One  was  a  dread  of  conscription,  put  it  that  way ; 
and  another  was  a  certain  amount  of  superstitious  feeling 
on  the  subject.  However,  that  is  generally  easily  put  righ 
by  putting  a  counter -superstition  against  it.  There  is  t 
behef  in  the  efficacy  of  measuring  the  head  for  various 
forms  of  headache,  and  tliis  is  practised  by  the  wise  women 
and  quacks  throughout  the  country,  and  I  took  advantage 
of  that,  and,  generally,  found  it  successful  even  when  it 
was  passed  off  as  a  joke— a  laugh  generally  brought  about 
consent. 

9883.  (Chairman.)  In  regard  to  that  point  of  Dr. 
Tatham  about  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  submit  to 
the  observations  necessary  for  carrying  on  this  anthro- 
pometric survey,  I  suppose  you  hold  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  introduced  into  the  schools  and  being  made  famihar 
to  the  people  in  that  way  would  tend  to  diminish  the  dread 
that  parents  might  experience  ?— Yes,  decidedly  I  think 
it  would. 

9884.  Would  you  advocate  the  use  of  leaflets  on  the 
subject  ? — I  would. 

9885.  And  information  in  that  form  ?— Yes.  Because 
I  have  found,  in  making  my  own  small  surveys,  that  the 
best  and  surest  way  to  do  any  work  at  all  in  the  district 
is  simply  to  talk  to  the  priests,  schoolmasters,  and  pohce, 
and  various  people,  about  what  the  object  was  on  the 
first  day. 

9886.  To  explain  it  as  fully  as  you  can  ?— Yes,  and 
the  people  took  it  up  inteUigently  very  often,  and  when 
they  began  to  see  their  neighbours  getting  measured 
they  were  ambitious  to  see  how  they  compared  with  the 
people  of  the  next  district. 

9887.  In  a  spirit  of  competition  they  took  it  up  ? — 
Yes,  the  whole  difficulty  is  beginning.  If  you  once 
break  the  ice  in  the  district  you  can  get  on  all  right. 


9890.  Ireland  is  more  chaste  than  any  part  of  the  British 
Islands,  you  think  ? — Well,  except  DubUn.  In  the 
rural  districts  syphilis  is  unknown. 

9891.  That  would  be  one  of  the  causes  of  insanity  ? — 
In  Dubhn,  syphihs  is  very  prevalent ;  it  is  a  place  where 
that  disease  is  rife,  but  in  the  rural  districts  you  meet 
very  little  of  it. 

9892.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  continence  of 
the  Irish  race  is  one  of  the  causes  of  insanity,  is  that 
so  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  Uke  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject. 

9893.  Do  you  think  that  bad  housing  has  much  to  say 
in  the  rural  districts  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  people  ? — 
To  the  increase  of  phthisis,  I  think  that  it  has  something 
to  say,  but  even  there  the  housing  has  improved. 

9894.  My  own  knowledge  of  Ireland  is  not  extensive, 
but  I  certainly  got  the  impression  last  summer  that  it 
was  better  than  it  was  some  years  ago  ? — It  has  improved 
very  markedly  in  the  last  twenty  years.  ^ 

9895.  You  do  not  think  that  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland  in  the  rural  districts  with  regard  to  housing 
has  much  to  say  to  physical  debility  ? — I  do  not  think 
so,  except  that  the  overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation 
and  some  of  the  bad  cottages  must  tend  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  phthisis.  ^^.jj 


You  are  satisfied  that  that  would  be  the  surest 
way  of  getting  any  reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  physique 
of  the  country,  as  to  whether  ameliorative  or  deteriorative 
tendencies  were  obtaining  the  upper  hand  ? — That  is  the 
only  practical  way  of  getting  mformation. 

9889.  With  regard  to  insanity  in  Ireland,  is  it  in  any 
way  due  to  the  existence  or  prevalence  of  syphihs  ? — No. 


9896.  Is  that  in  the  rural  districts  ? — Yes.     They  Uve 
a  healthy  open-air  life,  but  the  houses  are  bad. 

9897.  Are  the  houses  air-tight  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  might  digress  to  speak  about  the  construction 
of  many  of  those  houses.  There  is  the  kitchen,  which 
you  enter  by  two  doors,  one  f i-um  the  front  and  one  from 
the  reaj.  There  is  often  a  bed  in  the  recess  in  the 
kitchen.  Off  this  is  the  "  room,"  sometimes  there  may 
be  two,  but  in  each  bedroom  there  will  be  one  or 
two  beds.  The  windows  will  be  small,  not  made  to  open 
in  very  many  cases,  and  in  some  instances  only  about 
18  inches  by  12  inches  in  size.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
older  type  of  old-fashioned  houses. 

9898.  Is  there  a  chimney  shaft  ? — Sometimes  from 
the  "  room,"  and  always  from  the  kitchen  ;  except  in 
some  of  the  congested  area^,  where  there  is  often  no 
chimney,  but  simply  a  round  hole  in  the  roof. 

9899.  And  that  is  still  to  be  found  ? — Very  largely, 
in  Mayo,  Galway  and  parts  of  Clare. 

9900.  And  some  fresh  air  comes  in  from  that  hole  ? — 
Yes.  A  hot  peat  fire  helps  the  ventilation.  But  in  these 
districts,  the  opposite  end  of  the  kitchen  from  the 
fireplace  is  used  as  the  stable  and  cowhouse,  and  the 
fowl  roost  overhead  upon  the  beams  of  the  roof,  so  the  air 
at  night  is  not  very  pure. 

9901.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Have  they  got  any  pigs  there  ? — 
The  pig  occupies  a  pen  at  the  side  of  the  fire-place. 

9902.  It  is  not  in  the  house  ?— Yes,  it  is  in  the  house 
in  some  of  the  congested  districts.  The  pig-stye  outside 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  richer  and  the  better  farming 
districts. 

9903.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Even  when  the  house  is  not 
better,  is  it  any  cleaner  than  it  used  to  h^  ?— Yes,  the 
houses  are  kept  very  much  cleaner,  and  the  newer 
class  of  house  is  better  ventilated  and  better  lighted. 
There  is  a  great  improvement. 

9904.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  What  do  you  call  those  cottages  ? 
— Cabins. 
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9905.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Great  Ormond  Street  ? — Yes. 

9906.  And  you  have,  I  suppose,  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  infant  nutrition  ? — Yes. 

9907.  You  hold  that  it  occupies  a  very  important 
place  in  the  production  of  physical  deterioration  ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

9908.  Taking  dietetic  errors,  will  you  please  enumerate 
■whatycu  hold  to  be  the  principal  ones  ? — Artificial  feeding 
of  course  is  the  chief  cause  during  infancy  that  leads  to 
physical  deterioration,  and  the  prevailing  ignorance 
Amongst  mothers  of  how  to  use  the  methods  of  artificial 
feeding. 

9909.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
suckle  their  children  ? — That,  of  course,  is  a  great  pity ; 
but  that  is  not  a  question  of  "  will  not,"  but  a  question 
of  "  cannot."  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  average 
mother  at  present  refuses  to  suckle  her  own  child  ;  she 
is  unable  to  do  so  in  quite  a  large  number  of  cases. 

9910.  You  say  a  competent  authority  describes  that 
condition  of  things  as  prevalent  throughout  Europe  ? — 
■Quite  so,  it  is  certainly  not  confined  to  this  country  alone, 

9911.  We  have  been  told  that  mothers  do  suckle  their 
•children  habitually  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country. 
A  lady  was  here  from  Sheffield  sometime  ago,  and  she  said 
it  was  quite  exceptional  to  find  a  mother  who  did  not 
■suckle  her  child,  at  any  rate,  for  some  time  ? — What 
one  would  like  to  know  is  how  long  it  is  carried  on. 

9912.  I  think  she  said  three  or  four  months  ? — It  hardly 
counts,  I  think,  unless  a  mother  can  suckle  her  child  for  the 
first  six  months. 

9913.  It  is  better  than  nothing,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

9914.  What  other  contributory  factors  do  you  consider 
are  to  be  found  ? — As  producing  physical  deterioration  ? 

9915.  Yes. — I  have  only  considered  the  dietetic  question. 

9916.  This  is  Dr.  Bunge's  enumeration  which  you  give 
liere  ? — Yes. 

9917.  I  observe  that  the  caries  of  teeth  is  a  sign  of 
physical  deterioration ;  are  you  prepared  to  confirm 
that  from  your  own  observation  ? — I  really  would  not 
like  to  give  an  opinion  about  that. 

9918.  Do  you  agree  with  him  that  it  is  found  among 
women  who  are  not  able  to  nurse  their  children  ? — I  have 
mot  given  any  attention  to  it. 

9919.  Does  the  inferiority  of  the  substitutes  for  milk 
strike  you  as  being  a  second  prominent  cause  ? — Yes. 

9920.  What  do  you  say  upon  that  point  ? — The  large 
use  of  patent  foods  I  think  is  a  point  much  to  be  regretted 
in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants.  Patent  foods  present 
■certain  marked  inferiorities  to  human  milk  as  a  means  of 
nourishing  children  ;  most  of  them  are  deficient  in  fat. 

9921.  That  is  their  most  characteristic  deficiency  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  also  contain 
unaltered  starch,  which  infants  are  unable  to  digest  at  all 
well. 

9922.  That  produces  diarrhcea  ? — Yes,  and  irritation 
of  the  bowels  generally,  and  that  naturally  leads  to  impair- 
ment of  growth  and  consequently  defective  physique. 

9923.  You  consider  cow's  milk  is  the  most  satisfactory 
substitute  for  human  milk  ? — Undoubtedly. 

9924.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of  its  distri- 
bution amongst  the  poor  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  considered  that. 

9925.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  hospitals  have  at- 
tempted any  distribution  of  it  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

9926.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  be  the  proper 
centres  from  which  it  might  be  attempted  ? — That  question 
has  been  mooted,  and  of  course  there  is  the  question  of 
expense  to  be  considered.. 

9927.  Could  it  not  be  made  self-supporting  if  the 
hospital   were    a    centre    of    a   large   enough  scheme 
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of  distribution  ?— The  hospital  I  know  best  is  the  large 

Children's  Hospital  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  and  there, 

I  think,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult.    The  children  ^"'^'^htson. 

who  come  there  come  from  all  parts  of  London.  Indeed, 

many  of  them  come  from  the  surrounding  country. 

9928.  It  is  not  a  local  hospital  in  any  sense  of  the  word  ? 
— Not  in  the  least. 

9929.  We  understand  some  hospitals  in  Paris  have 
become  the  centres  of  milk  distribution  which  are  of  great 
value  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  difficulties  in  London  would 
be  very  great. 

9930.  Would  you  prefer  to  see  efforts  made  by  the 
municipalities  ? — I  think  something  might  be  done  in 
that  respect.  I  do  not  see  why  something  should  not  be 
done  to  improve  the  ordinary  commercial  milk  supply. 

9931.  Who  is  to  stimulate  that  improvement  ?— I 
suppose  the  medical  officers  of  health.  By  a  more  syste- 
matic inspection  of  dairies,  and  so  on,  something  might  be 
done  to  improve  the  supply. 

9932.  If  the  people  do  not  come  to  these  shops  because 
milk  is  too  expensive  or  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  them,  or  they  are  not  accessible,  the  mere  purification 
of  the  supply  would  not  solve  the  problem  ? — I  do  not 
find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  many  mothers  do  not  feed 
their  children  on  cow's  milk  because  of  the  question  of 
expense,  because  it  requires  far  more  money  to  feed  them 
on  patent  foods. 

9933.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes.    Patent  foods  are  very  much 
more  costly  than  cow's  milk. 

9934.  You  do  not  think  the  question  of  cost  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  poor  to  use 
cow's  milk  for  their  children  ? — No,  it  is  certamly  not 
mainly  the  question  of  cost  because  patent  foods  are  more 
expensive. 

9935.  What  do  you  think  are  the  causes  which  deter 
them  ? — Pure  ignorance. 

9936.  It  is  only  that  ?— Yes,  they  do  not  know  how 
the  child  ought  to  be  fed,  and  they  start  by  giving  it 
cow's  milk  in  an  unsuitable  form,  usually  too  strong,  and 
that  produces  colic,  and  they  rush  ofl^  to  a  patent  food. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  Great  Ormond  Street  in  rearing 
the  babies  that  I  see  on  some  modification  of  cow's  milk. 

9937.  At  any  rate  the  hospitals  might  do  a  great  deal 
in  bringing  information  to  the  parents  ? — Yes,  and  so 
they  do ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  if 
it  were  done  systematically  by  distributing  leaflets  when 
the  birth  was  registered. 

9938.  You  think  the  municipality  might  do  that  ? — 
Yes. 

9939.  Or  the  Registrar  of  Births  might  do  that  ?— I 
think  that  has  been  done  in  France.  I  would  not  like 
to  speak  positively  on  that  point,  but  I  think  that  is  so. 
When  the  child's  birth  is  registered  these  instructions 
are  given. 

9940.  You  look  to  the  systematic  instruction  of  parents 
in  the  methods  of  feeding  and  rearing  as  being  of  the 
first  importance  ? — Certainly. 

9941.  As  touching  the  root  of  the  problem  ? — Yes. 
I  believe  that  a  great  deal  could  be  done  by  that.  These 
mothers  are  very  anxious  to  do  their  best.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  money  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  but  many  of  them  are  quite  young 
women  who  have  had  no  children  before,  and  they  do  not 
know.  If  they  are  unable  to  feed  the  childr^en  by  the 
breast,  they  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

9942.  But  does  the  withdrawal  of  the  mother  from  the 
care  of  the  child,  in  order  to  pursue  what  may  be  her 
calling,  cause  harm  to  the  child  ? — That  depends  in  whose 
care  the  child  is  left. 

9943.  Usually  the  child  is  left  in  the  hands  of  somebody 
who  is  utterly  incapable  of  doing  her  duty  to  the  child  ? 
— That  happens  in  a  great  many  cases. 

9944.  The  usual  type  of  woman  is  one  who  desires  to 
make  as  much  as  she  can  out  of  it  ? — Yes.  A  good  many 
a  re  sent  to  crches. 
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X)r  9945.  Are  creches  of  the  type  which  is  required  pretty 
Hii'chison.   numerous  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  nearly  numerous 
  enough. 

9946.  Are  they  organised  in  connection  with  hospitals  ? 
— No,  they  are  usually  in  connection  with  charitable 
organisations. 

9947.  There  are  no  municipal  creches  so  far  as  you 
know  ?: — No. 

9948.  You  hold  that  that  would  be  a  very  useful  thing 
to  see  estabhshed  to  a  much  greater  extent  ? — I  am  not 
at  all  certain  about  that.  It  would  be  an  additional 
encouragement  to  mothers  to  go  out  to  work  and  leave 
their  children. 

9949.  Do  you  think  they  could  be  made  self-supporting? — 
I  should  doubt  it  very  much. 

9950.  We  are  told  that  mothers  as  a  rule  pay  2s.  6d.  a 
week  to  those  women  who  look  after  the  children.  Do  you 
think  a  creche  could  be  run  and  made  to  pay  upon  2s.  6d. 
per  child  per  week  ? — -No,  because  I  think  the  congregation 
of  a  large  number  of  babies  in  a  creche  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

9951.  Therefore  you  would  not  agree  to  any  large 
number  in  one  building  ? — No,  it  spreads  infectious 
diseases  ;  and  diarrhcBal  diseases  are  much  more  apt  to 
occur  in  hot  weather — where  you  have  a  number  of  babies 
congregated  together. 

9952.  There  is  no  alternative  in  your  opinion  to  the 
present  happy-go-lucky  system  of  leaving  the  child  in 
the  hands  of  some  incompetent  woman  ? — I  do  nou  see 
any  really  more  satisfactory  substitute  which  would 
'7ork  out  better  on  the  whole. 

9953.  Notwithstanding  the  evils  ?— Notwithstanding 
the  admitted  evils  of  that  happy-go-lucky  system. 

9954.  I  suppose  in  London  there  is  not  so  much  employ- 
ment of  married  women  as  there  is  in  some  factory  districts? 
— I  do  not  see  a  great  deal  of  it.  One  sees  a  considerable 
number  of  children  brought  up  by  people  other  than  their 
own  mother  to  the  hospital,  but  not  a  great  many  in 
proportion  to  all  the  cases  one  sees. 

9955.  Turning  to  the  causes  later  in  life,  a  sufficient 
diet  is  required  for  two  reasons  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  One 
wants  it  first  of  all  to  provide  energy  to  enable  a  man  to 
do  work,  and  secondly  to  provide  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
tissue  of  his  body. 

9956.  The  proportions  which  are  required  for  chose 
have  been  pretty  accurately  ascertained  ? — Yes.  I 
think  they  are  fairly  well  ascertained  by  physiologists. 

9957.  Will  you  give  them  ? — For  energy  it  has  been 
found  that  a  man  of  average  weight  requires  3,500  units  ol 
energy,  and  for  the  upkeep  of  his  bodj'  125  grammes  of 
the  chemical  substance  called  proteid,  that  is  to  say, 
nitrogenous  material  met  with  in  certain  foods.  These 
standards  have  been  generally  recognised  and  are  accepted 
as  the  test  of  whether  the  diet  is  sufficient  or  not. 

9958.  With  results  that  show  that  the  present  diet 
is  defective  ? — There  are  not  a  great  many  observations 
in  this  country.  Probably  there  are  many  more  in  America 
particularly  and  many  more  also  on  the  Continent,  but 
those  that  have  been  made  in  this  country  tend  to  show 
that  amongst  the  labouring  classes  diet  is  rather  deficient 
in  energy,  and  is  even  more  deficient  in  the  amount  of  the 
nitrogenous  material  it  contains. 

9959.  Would  you  call  these  4eficiencies,  which  you  note 
here,  serious  ? — Yes,  I  would  as  applied  to  certain  periods 
of  hfe.  I  thinl!;  as  apphed  to  the  period  of  growth,  for 
instance,  the  deficiency  of  proteids  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
Those  deficiencies  I  should  say  are  much  more  important 
as  affecting 'the  period  of  Hfe  when  growth  is  still  going  on. 

9960.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  these 
deficiencies  are  greater  in  tliis  country,  supposing  this  is 
typical  of  the  whole,  than  is  to  be  found  to  be  the  case  in 
America  ? — The  American  results  are  certainly  better. 

9961.  And  the  Continental  results  also,  I  suppose  ? — 
About  that  I  am  not  quite  certain,  speaking  from  memory. 
I  think  the  Continental  results  are  not  so  good  as  the 
American  ;  the  American  are  best. 

9962.  Is  that  due  to  greater  knowledge  and  greater 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  food  or  in  its  preparation  ? — 


I  should  not  say  it  was  due  to  either  of  those,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably due  to  spending  more  money  on  the  food. 

9963.  But  surely  it  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  bulk, 
but  of  selection  ? — If  one  has  a  limited  income  ;  but  one 
can  improve  the  diet  by  more  abundant  expenditure. 

9964.  But  if  one  spends  more  in  ill-judged  material,  that 
will  not  be  satisfactory  ? — The  bad  thing  about  ill-judged 
material  is  when  there  is  only  a  Umited  sum  to  spend  upon 
it.  It  is  then  that  it  is  important  to  get  the  proper 
materials. 

9965.  The  classes  we  are  dealing  with  have  but  a  limited 
amount  to  spend  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  important 
that  they  should  know  how  to  spend  it.  In  America 
I  think  they  actually  spend  more  on  food. 

9966.  With  regard  to  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country,^ 
would  you  say  that  these  defects  were  in  selection  or  pre- 
paration ? — They  are  defects  in  selection.  The  prepara- 
tion of  course,  unless  it  is  wasteful,  is  not  so  important. 

9967.  But  it  is  very  wasteful,  is  it  not  ? — I  would  not 
like  to  give  an  opinion  whether  it  is  or  not.  I  think  one 
might  reasonably  suppose  we  are  less  economical  in  the 
preparation  of  food  than  the  French  are. 

9968.  I  suppose  to  a  very  large  extent  they  do  not 
prepare  their  food  themselves  ;  they  get  it  prepared  from 
cooks'  shops  ? — I  should  not  think  that  was  very  general. 

9969.  You  think  the  mass  of  the  poor  in  the  urban 
districts  do  prepare  their  own  food  ? — Yes.  I  should  think 
there  are  many  people  who  are  more  in  and  out  of  the 
houses  of  the  poor  than  I  am  who  can  speak  to  that. 

9970.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  consequence  of 
these  defects  ? — The  consequence  of  the  deficient  supply 
of  energy  is  to  reduce  physical  efficiency.  If  a  man  is  only 
taking  in  a  Umited  quantity  of  energy  in  the  form  of  food, 
he  can  only  put  out  a  hmited  quantity  in  the  form  of  work. 

9971.  It  renders  the  system  vulnerable  to  disease  also  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  especially  so  from  the  deficiency  of 
nitrogenous  material. 

9972.  Is  there  any  special  class  of  disease  to  which  such 
persons  are  subject  ? — One  may  mention  tuberculosis  as 
one  of  the  most  important. 

9973.  More  or  less  the  same  applies  to  all  zymotic 
diseases  ? — Yes.  Again,  I  should  Uke  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  it  is  during  the  period  of  growth  that  this  deficiency 
tells  most.    The  critical  age  is  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

9974.  That  is  the  most  critical  period  ? — Yes.  If  a  child 
has  not  sufficient  food  then,  it  will  be  permanently  stunted. 

9975.  As  that  period  is  more  or  less  co-terminous  with 
school  life,  it  afl^ords  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for 
correcting  these  tendencies,  because  it  is  a  period  when  he 
is  most  under  supervision  ? — Exactly. 

9976.  And  therefore  you  would  attach  very  great  im- 
portance to  steps  being  taken  which  would  secure  that 
every  child  who  was  under  instruction  should  be  more  or 
less  adequately  nourished  ?— Undoubtedly.  Of  course, 
looking  at  it  purely  scientifically  it  would  be  an  extremely 
important  thing  to  insure  to  every  child  at  school  a  suffi- 
cient and  proper  sort  of  meal.  It  is  an  economic  question. 
Purely  scientifically  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  improve  the  physique. 

9977.  It  would  check  the  waste  of  human  material  ? 
—Yes. 

9978.  At  the  most  crucial  period  of  its  development  ? — 
Yes,  because  an  arrest  at  that  time  is  never  made  good. 
That  is  the  difficulty. 

9979.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  with  regard  to 
the  defects  in  infant  feeding  ? — The  first  question  is  that 
of  milk  supply.  I  think  that  has  been  dealt  \rith  by  a 
Commission.    I  gave  evidence  before  a  Commission. 

9980.  Was  that  with  regard  to  preservatives  ?— I 
think  so.  They  took  a  great  deal  of  evidence  upon  that 
point.  I  gave  evidence  on  the  effects  of  preservatives 
in  milk  ;  the  other  method  is  the  systematic  instruction 
of  mothers  in  the  methods  of  artificial  feeding. 

9981.  You  do  that  by  the  distribution  of  leaflets.  Do 
you  think  the  County  Council  might  organise  a  system  of 
lectures  or  instruction  for  girls  between  the  age  of  leaving 
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school  and  the  period  when  they  naturally  would  become 
mothers  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  it  comes  home  to  them 
until  they  have  a  baby  of  their  own.  I  think  the  instruc- 
tion is  better  postponed  till  then,  and  I  think  the  best  way 
is  by  the  distribution  of  leaflets.  That  has  been  done  by 
some  Coimty  Councils — in  Hertfordshire  for  one.  I  saw 
the  leaflets  they  drew  up  for  distribution  when  births 
were  registered.  I  think  the  Hampstead  Health  Society 
is  doing  something  in  the  same  direction.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 

9982.  You  do  not  think  that  a  creche  in  which  young 
girls  could  be  got  to  attend  to  see  what  is  being  done,  and 
so  learn  the  value  of  it,  would  be  of  use  ? — It  could  not 
be  made  operative  on  a  large  scale.  You  would  never  get 
enougli  to  do  any  real  good. 

9983.  You  believe  in  tlio  leaflet  ? — Yes.  I  venture  to 
suggest  there  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
kind  of  feeding  bottle  which  is  used. 

9984.  What  is  the  bottle  which  you  describe  here  ? — It 
is  the  feeding  bottle  with  a  long  india-rubber  tube.  Its 
use  has  been  made  illegal  in  some  of  the  States  of  America. 

9985.  A  bottle  with  a  long  nipple  ? — A  long  india- 
rubber  tube  with  a  nipple  at  the  end  of  it.  I  think  its  use 
is  illegal  in  France  ;  it  is  certainly  in  some  of  the  States. 

99S6.  What  are  the  bad  effects  which  follow  from  it  ? — 
Specially  diarrhoea.  It  goes  to  produce  a  great  deal  of 
chronic  diarrhoea. 

9987.  Because  it  is  so  apt  to  get  contaminated  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  clean.  Every  day  at  the  Great 
Ormond  Street  Hospital  one  has  to  stop  the  use  of  those 
tube  bottles. 

9988.  Would  there  be  an  outcry  if  that  were  made 
illegal  ? — There  would  be  no  public  outcry.  I  suppose  the 
makers  might  object. 

9989.  Why  are  they  so  much  in  use  ?  Are  they  inex- 
pensive ?  What  is  the  advantage  of  them  ? — I  believe 
it  is  mainly  because  they  can  lay  the  bottle  beside  the 
child,  connect  the  child  with  the  tube  and  go  away  and 
leave  it ;  whereas  with  the  ordinary  bottle  they  would 
have  to  stay  by  the  child  while  it  was  being  fed. 

9990.  It  is  laziness  ? — Yes.  I  had  to  stop  its  use  at  the 
hospital ;  in  every  case  it  produced  illness  in  the  child. 

9991.  In  regard  to  your  suggestions  dealing  with  dietary 
in  later  life,  you  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  an 
intelligent  expenditure  on  food.  You  know  tea  and  bread 
are  the  principal  items  ? — If  I  were  asked  to  state  the 
chief  fault  in  the  diet  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country, 
I  should  say  it  is  the  excessive  use  of  tea  and  bread. 

9992.  Particularly  of  tea,  I  suppose — that  is  distinctly 
deleterious,  but  I  suppose  a  bread  diet  is  not  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  say  tea  is  deleterious. 

999.3.  Is  not  tea  drunk  in  the  form  in  which  the  working 
classes  drink  it  very  strong,  because  it  has  been  standing 
a  long  time  ?— In  the  London  Hospital,  where  I  have 
good  opportunties  of  judging,  I  do  not  see  many  cases 
of  disease  produced  from  tea-drinking.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  indigestion  in  women  produced  by  it,  but 
from  our  present  point  of  view,  the  question  of  physical 
deterioration,  I  do  not  think  that  need  be  considered 
serious.  It  is  really  that  the  money  spent  upon  it  might 
be  better  spent  on  other  things. 

9994.  I  suppose  it  is  rather  expensive  ? — Well,  it  is 
not  very  expensive  nowadays. 

9995.  You  do  not  see  so  much  money  spent  on  tea  in 
London  as  the  Irish  mother  spends  on  it — she  always 
gets  the  best  tea  she  can  find  ? — I  would  Uke  to  see  less 
use  of  bread  and  jam  and  the  substitution  of  porridge 
and  milk,  let  us  say. 

999G.  We  had  a  witness  this  morning  who  told  us  that 
porridge  and  tea  were  full  of  uric  acid  ? — I  am  prepared 
to  swallow  that  for  the  sake  of  the  ether  advantages.  In 
Scotland  gout,  which  is  caused  by  uric  acid,  is  almost 
unknown.  I  never  saw  a  case  of  gout  all  the  time  I  was 
in  Edinburgh,  and  yet  porridge  and  milk  is  a  large  part 
of  the  diet  there. 

9998.  And  then  when  you  say  again  there  is  much 
room  for  the  imparting  of  detailed  information  as  to  the 
choice  of  foods  and  the  most  economical  methods  of  pur- 
chasing and  cooking  them,  would  you  still  have  recourse 


to  '<he  leaflet  ? — There,  frankly,  I  am  not  prepared  to  j-)^ 
suggest  thf^  actual  moans  of  getting  at  the  working  classes.  Hiilchi' 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  I  really  do  not  

know  any  very  satisfactory  way.    Ttie  County  Council 
might  do  a  groat  deal  by  organising  lectures. 

9999.  Lectures  of  a  practical  type  ? — Yes.  I  have 
lectured  myself  a  good  deal  in  various  parts  of  London 
on  the  Bubjeot  of  diet  to  working  class  audiences,  and 
I  have  always  found  them  extremely  interested 

10000.  Mothers'  meetings  might  be  organised  on  that 
basis  ? — Yes,  I  quite  agree  ;  I  think  something  might 
be  done  in  that  line. 

10001.  Unless  the  mothers  have  had  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  these  foods,  I  suppose 
a  mere  theoretical  appreciation  of  the  advantagas  of  a 
chang3  would  not  do  much  good  ? — That  is  just  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  difficult  to  change  people's  habits  in  tliese 
things. 

10002.  You  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
training  in  that  direction  during  school  age  ;  you  think 
the  interval  is  too  long  before  they  can  make  practical 
use  of  it  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  children  at  school  age 
are  not  able  to  appreciate  these  things,  but  I  may  be 
wrong  about  that. 

10003.  Do  you  think  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
girls  at  continuation  classes  between  the  period  of  their 
leaving  school  and  becoming  mothers,  say  twice  a  week, 
should  be  devoted  to  domestic  economy,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  would  be  of  value  ? — Undoubtedly 
it  would  be  of  value. 

10004.  Now  with  regard  to  the  most  important  question 
of  all,  that  is  the  securing  that  the  children  at  school 
should  be  properly  fed  ;  would  yon  advocate  a  general 
system  for  the  provision  of  school  dinners,  not,  of  course, 
resting  upon  an  eleemosynary  footing  at  all,  but  wth  a 
view  to  parents  contributing  a  great  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
cost  ?  —I  think  purely  from  the  medical  point  of  view, 
putting  aside  all  economical  and  other  questions,  that, 
undoubtedly,  would  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  physique 
and  development  of  the  children. 

lOOOo.  You  hold  that  the  value  of  it,  from  a  medical 
point  of  view,  would  be  so  great  that  certain  sacrifices 
might  very  well  be  accepted  ? — I  admit  the  advantages 
would  be  very  great. 

10006.  Even  if  they  could  not  be  made  absolutely 
self-supporting  a  certain  charge  upon  the  rates  might 
very  properly  be  incurred  for  the  purpose,  even  at  the 
risk  of  undermining,  or  being  said  to  undermine,  parental 
responsibility  ? — I  would  rather  not  enter  into 
the  economic  aspect  of  the  question.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  feel  certain  that  the  provision  of  meals  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  health,  and  growth,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 

10007.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  intentional  neglect  ? 
— No.  I  should  say  from  my  experience  of  the  working 
classes  that  they  are  really  very  fond  of  their  children, 
and  the  great  majority  of  them  do  the  best  they  can  for 
them  according  to  their  fights.  I  think  it  is  much  more 
want  of  knowledge  than  want  of  thought. 

10008.  You  think  they  would  fall  in  with  any  scheme 
which  might  be  started  by  the  school  authorities  or 
charitable  agencies,  the  advantages  of  wliich  they  under- 
stood, and  that  they  would  contribute  towards  it  so  far  as 
they  could  ? — I  think  that  if  they  thought  it  was  for  the 
good  of  their  children,  and  that  it  would  not  cost  them 
any  more,  they  would  do  so. 

10009.  We  are  told  that  parents  constantly  give 
Id.,  l|^d.  or  even  2d.  to  the  children  in  order  to  provide 
their  mid-day  meal,  but  the  children  are  very  apt  to  spend 
it  partly  upon  sweets,  marbles,  and  tops,  and  in  some 
cases  they  never  spend  it  on  food  at  all  1 — Yes. 

10010.  So  that  if  parents  could  be  encouraged  to  place 
these  pennies  in  the  hands  of  the  school  authority,  who 
in  return  would  supply  children  with  mid-day  meals  on 
that  scale  of  expenditure,  a  good  deal  of  good  might  be 
done,  and  the  parents  would  not  sufl'er  oven  pecuniarily  ? 
—Yes. 

10011.  Then  there  is  the  initial  difficulty  of  the  child 
going  to  school  in  the  morning  badly  fed ;  perhaps  trom 
some  point  of  view  the  morning  meal  is  the  most  im- 
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Dr.  portant  of  all,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  A  child  has 
Hutchison.   gc>^  to  get  down  a  certain  amount  of  food  in  twenty -four 

 hours  ;  I  do  not  think  it  very  much  matters  how  you  divide 

it  up.  It  depends  how  the  day  is  arranged.  If  you  are 
going  to  put  a  child  through  physical  work  it  ought  to 
have  a  meal  first. 

10012.  You  must  remember  that  the  school  attendance 
in  the  morning  is  longer  than  it  is  in  the  afternoon ;  the 
principal  mental  pressure  which  the  child  undergoes  in 
the  course  of  his  school  life  is  apphed  to  it  in  the  morning  7 
— Yes  ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  food,  mental  pressure 
is  far  less  important  than  the  physical  pressure.  If  the 
child  is  romping  about  in  the  afternoon  it  is  more  important 
that  it  should  have  its  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

10013.  You  think  that  an  inadequate  meal  in  the  morn- 
ing is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  so  long  as  it  gets  well 
fed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? — Yes. 

10014.  What  would  you  describe  as  a  sufficient  meal 
for  a  child  at  school  age — a  good  vegetable  soup  with  a 
certain  amount  of  meat  stock  in  it,  and  bread  ? — It  is 
very  difficult  to  answer  a  question  of  that  sort  offhand. 
1  should  say  that  most  of  the  children  do  require  a  certain 
amount  of  animal  food  if  they  are  to  grow  and  develop 
sufficiently.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  it  in  towns 
on  the  basis  of  pure  vegetarianism. 

10015.  When  you  say  animal  food  you  do  not  mean  milk 
exclusively  ? — I  mean  milk  and  meat  also.  It  is  difficult 
to  do  it  without  having  recourse  to  meat.  That  is  my  own 
feeling.  But  a  great  deal  can  be  done  and  has  been  done 
by  penny  dinners,  by  inaking  suitable  vegetable  soups, 
such  as  those  containing  peas. 

10016.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Is  there  any  reason  known  to 
the  medical  profession  why  mothers  feed  their  children 
from  the  breast  less  now  than  formerly  ? — Np  ;  we  do  not 
know. 

10017.  It  is  common  to  all  classes  of  society  from  top  to 
bottom  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  is  common  to  all  highly  civilised 
peoples.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  indirect  consequences 
of  civilisation.  A  very  eminent  authority,  whom  I  quote 
in  my  pn'cis,  went  most  carefully  into  the  statistics  for  the 
whole  of  Central  Europe,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  arriving 
at  any  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  it. 

10018.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  it  is  either  due  to  laziness 
or  even  in  the  case  of  the  lower  orders  because  of  the  strong 
■desire  of  the  women  to  get  to  work  ? — No  ;  all  the  motives 
■work  the  other  way.  The  chief  object  of  a  working  class 
woman  should  be  to  feed  her  own  child ;  first,  it  is  more 
-economical,  and  secondly,  it  prevents  subsequent  pregnan- 
cies, which  is  a  thing  they  are  often  very  anxious  to  do. 
So  that  really  when  tht;y  do  not  feed  their  own  child  you 
may  be  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  very  rarely  because  they 
will  not,  among  the  working  classes.  In  the  upper 
classes  it  may  h?  because  they  will  not  trouble.  I  am  certain 
in  regard  to  the  lower  classes  it  is  because  they  cannot.  I 
always  correlate  that  with  the  birth  rate  ;  they  go  to- 
gether. The  Jewish  women  in  the  East-end  almost 
always  feed  their  children  at  the  breast,  and  they  are  people 
with  a  large  number  of  children.  They  seem  to  have 
greater  reproductive  powers. 

'  10019.  {Chairman.)  A  lady  witness  we  had  before  us, 
-who  is  a  sanitary  inspector  at  Sheffield,  stated  that  nearly 
79  per  cent,  of  children  were  being  fed  on  the  breast  alone  ? 
— should  hke  to  know  how  long  they  were  fed  on  the 
:  breast.  As  I  said  before,  unless  the  breast  feedmg  can  be 
^prolonged  for  at  least  six  months  it  is  not  very  important. 

10020.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Until  that  child  is  ready  to  be 
\weaned  ? — .V  child  ought  not  to  be  weaned  until  it  is  ten 
months  old,  but  the  first  six  months  are  the  most  dangerous. 
That  is  the  time  when  the  absence  of  breast  feeding  is  Ukely 
to  do  most  harm.  I  would  not  call  a  child  breast  fed 
unless  it  was  so  fed  for  six  months. 

10021.  Having  breast  food  and  other  food  as  well  is  very 
harmful,  I  take  it  ? — It  is  never  successful.  If  one  tries  to 
feed  the  child  on  the  mixed  method  my  invariable  experi- 
ence has  been  that  before  very  long  the  mother's  milk  dis- 
appears. I  have  never  been  able  to  carry  on  mixed  feeding 
successfully  for  more  than  a  few  weeks. 

10022.  You  say  the  Jews  have  large  famihes :  is  that 
at  all  consequent  upon  their  origin  ?  We  have  been  told 
here  that  one  explanation  why  Jewish  children  are  much 
better  developed  than  Gentile  children  of  the  same  age  is 


that  they  are  a  tropical  race  ? — I  think  that  a  more  natural 
explanation  is  that  they  are  more  naturally  fed  by  the 
breast  in  infancy.  They  are  much  more  attentive  to  their 
children.    They  spend  less  on  drink. 

10023.  You  said  that  pamphlets  giving  instructions 
on  leeding  should  be  given  by  the  registrar  of  births,  but 
births  are  seldom  registered  much  under  six  weeks,  are  they? 
— No.  Still  it  is  better  to  do  it.  I  am  not  certain  that  in 
France  they  do  not  proceed  to  give  instructions  to  do  it 
when  the  marriage  is  registered.    I  have  b3en  told  so. 

10024.  The  first  few  weeks  are  a  very  dangerous  age  ? — 
A  great  many  children  are  fed  at  the  breast  for  the  first 
month,  so  that  it  is  not  leally  so  dangerous  as  you  may 
suppose. 

10025.  Speaking  of  tea,  you  appear  not  to  have  the  same 
strong  objection  to  it  that  many  witnesses  have,  but  tea 
which  has  been  standing  on  the  hob  all  day  long  must 
surely  be  very  harmful  ? — I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  it,  and  my  own  feeling  is  that  tlie  harm  done 
by  tea  is  enormously  exaggerated.  It  produces  a  certain 
amount  of  indigestion,  particularly  among  women,  but  I 
do  not  tliink  it  does  anything  more. 

10026.  I  was  referring  to  tea  as  drunk  by  the  very  poor  ? 
— I  quite  understand. 

10027.  I  understand  your  theory  against  that,  because 
in  Australia  and  other  places  it  is  the  custom  of  all  trades, 
miners  and  everybody,  to  drink  nothing  but  tea  ? — Quite 
so. 

10028.  And  apparently  it  has  no  eftect  on  the  constitu- 
tion ? — I  think  people  get  accustomed  to  those  things. 
They  get  accustomed  to  tea  badly  prepared,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  does  much  harm.  It  is  the  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  meal  which  I  object  to  particularly,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  tea  element  in  it  as  because  of  the  bread 
and  butter,  or  rather  the  bread  and  jam.  Bread  and 
butter  would  be  better.  If  one  could  get  a  more  nitro- 
genous meal  than  that,  such  os  has  been  suggested,  porridge 
and  milk,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  It 
has  been  calculated  by  Dr.  Noel  Paton  that  one  such  meal 
a  day  would  bring  the  diet  of  the  labourers  in  Edinburgh 
up  to  the  physiological  standard  —  the  mere  sub- 
stitution at  one  meal  a  day  of  porridge  and  milk  for 
bread  and  jam. 

10029.  (ifr.  Struthers.)  You  speak  of  the  physical 
disability  of  women  to  nurse  their  children.  Is  that 
established  by  statistics,  or  is  it  your  general  impression? — 
I  would  not  like  to  say  there  are  definite  statistics,  but  that 
is  the  general  impression  of  all  medical  men.  I  may  say 
that  it  is  absolutely  certain  it  is  increasing. 

10030.  Women  are  worse  in  that  respect  than  a  genera- 
tion or  two  generations  ago  ? — Yes.  Artificial  feeding 
was  unheard  of  before  the  seventeenth  century. 

10031.  That  meant  that  they  fed  them  on  cow's  milk, 
did  it  not  ?— No. 

10032.  What  do  you  mean  by  artificial  feeding  ? — 
Any  substitute  whatever  for  human  milk — cow's  milk  or 
anything  else. 

10033.  You  say  that  was  unknown  before  the  seven- 
teenth century  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  the  first  mention 
of  it.  j 

10034.  We  have  no  statistics  as  to  cliildren's  deaths 
before  that  ?— No. 

10035.  It  may  be  that  there  were  as  many  not  fed  by 
the  breast,  cases  where  the  mothers  tried  to  feed  thsm 
and  starved  the  children  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  likely. 

10036.  You  speak  of  Jewish  women  being  an  exception  ? 
— Yes.  Breast  feeding  is  much  more  prevalent  amongst 
the  Jews  than  amongst  the  corresponding  Gentile  popula- 
tion. 

10037.  Do  you  connect  that  with  the  higher  birth  rate 
amongst  the  Jewish  population  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  two 
things  go  together.  I  think  the  capability  of  having  a 
number  of  children  and  the  capability  of  nursing  them 
are  two  things  which  are  in  some  way  related. 

10038.  You  think  that  capability  is  due  not  to  race  or 
not  in  any  great  degree  to  race  ;  but  simply  to  differences 
in  the  care  of  infants  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that.  It 
may  be  partially  racial  and  partly  the  indirect  consequence 
of  the  Jewish  code. 
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10039.  T  ask  you  because  I  rather  gathered  from  your 
reply  to  Colonel  Onslow  that  it  was  rather  a  question  of 
the  way  they  brought  up  their  children.  But  you  think 
the  element  of  race  comes  in  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
it  did  not,  that  is  all  I  am  prepared  to  say.  One  sees 
the  same  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  women  pro- 
duce enormous  families,  and  I  am  told  nurse  most  of  them. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  question  of  race. 

10040.  But  in  the  West  of  Ireland  they  do  not  feed 
their  children  well  apparently  ? — Not  after  the  breast 
stage,  that  is  true,  but  during  the  first  period  I  gather  they 
do.  I  do  not  know  the  conditions  of  the  West  of  Ireland 
at  all  intimately. 

10041.  You  say  that  Dr.  Noel  Paton  was  of  opinion 
that  a  meal  of  porridge  and  milk  instead  of  bread  would 
bring  up  the  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  to  a  proper  level  ? 
— Yes.    That  was  his  opinion. 

10042.  You  were  asked  the  question  whether  the  diet 
of  the  laboxiring  classes  was  very  insufificient.  Do  you 
think  it  is  ?  As  shown  by  Dr.  Noel  Pa  ton's  investi- 
gation in  Edinburgh,  does  it  fall  seriously  short  of  what 
is  really  required  ? — That  is  a  question  to  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  a  general  reply ;  it  depends  so  much  on 
the  work  a  man  is  doing.  When  he  is  doing  really  hard 
work  it  would  be  insufficient,  but  for  a  man  who  is  only 
doing  light  manual  work  he  could  get  on  with  it  without 
suffering  from  it. 

10043.  It  would  be  quite  insufficient  if  you  include  the 
period  of  growth  ? — I  think  it  is  during  the  period  of 
growth  that  the  deficiency  is  most  serious. 

10044.  These  statistics  j-efer  to  people  who  are  past 
the  period  of  growth  ? — No,  to  the  whole  family. 

10045.  The  critical  period  as  regards  the  feeding  of 
young  people  is  in  your  opinion  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen  ? — Yes,  when  growth  is  most  active. 

10046.  It  is  more  important  even  than  the  period  of 
infancy  ? — It  is  difficult  to  estimate  their  relative  impor- 
tance. I  have  a  general  idea  that  as  regards  growth  and 
physique  ten  to  fifteen  is  the  important  time,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  bad  feeding  during  infancy  may  give  a  bias 
to  the  body  which  may  persist  through  the  whole  of  life. 

10047.  We  have  been  told  that  children  come  to  school 
with  the  mischief  already  done — I  think  that  was  the 
phrase  used — that  feeding  afterwards  cannot  remedy 
the  evil  ? — I  «hould  not  agree  to  that.  I  think  in  the 
Navy,  where  boys  are  taken  on  board  ship  and  properly 
fed  and  where  they  get  exercise  and  fresh  air,  one  sees 
the  magnificent  physique  they  develop. 

10048.  You  find  the  same  thing  in  industrial  schools  ? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  irreparable  until  after 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  even  later  than  that. 

10049.  [Colonel  Onslow.)  Do  you  think  it  is  limited 
to  fifteen  ?  Would  it  not  go  on  to  eighteen  ? — I  agree. 
I  think  one  could  put  it  at  a  little  later,  but  I  feel  that 
the  very  critical  period  is  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

10050.  The  reason  I  referred  to  it  was  that  we  find  the 
recruits  when  they  come  to  the  gymnasium  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  improve  enormously,  but 
when  you  get  to  older  men  of  nineteen  there  is  very 
little, diffei  in(:e.  That  applies  to  weight,  muscle,  height, 
chest  and  everything  ? — Yes.  That  is  just  what  one 
would  expect,  I  think.  At  tlie  age  of  fifteen  one  would 
probably  find  the  increase  still  greater. 

10051.  I  think  you  corroborate  the  statement  that  the 
improvement  in  boys  when  they  first  join  the  training  ship 
is  enormous  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  share  the  pessimistic  view 
that  the  mischief  is  hopelessly  done  by  the  time  a  child 
reaches  school  age. 

10052.  [Mr.  Struthers.)  Is  there  any  age  which  you 
could  roughly  fix  beyond  which  it  would  be  impossible 
by  proper  feeding  to  repair  the  mischief  done  ? — I  should 
say  eighteen.  After  that  time  the  bones  are  united  and 
it  is  physically  impossible  to  get  growth. 

10053.  If  a  rickety  condition  has  been  produced  in 
infancy  it  would  be  very  hard  to  remedy  that  ? — If  the 
bones  have  not  united,  even  that  is  repaired  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent. 


10054.  So  that  feeding  between  the  ages  of  ten  to 
fifteen  is  an  all  important  matter  ? — I  quite  agree. 

10055.  Even  starvation  at  ten  or  eleven  might  be 
remedied  at  thirteen  to  fifteen  ? — Yes.  If  it  had  not 
led  indirectly  to  disease  in  the  meantime,  but  a  great 
many  children  habitually  starved  succumb  to  tuber- 
culosis or  to  some  such  disease. 

10056.  Your  suggestion  is  that  leaflets  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  mothers  when  the  births  of  the  children  are 
registered.  It  has  been  put  to  you  that  that  might  be 
rather  late.  But  when  a  child  is  born  the  mother  has 
usually  been  attended  by  a  doctor  or  midwife,  has  she  not  ? 
—Yes. 

10057.  Could  it  not  be  arranged  that  one  or  other  of 
these  persons  should  give  instructions  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  leaflet  ? — If  a  doctor  is  in  attendance  and  the 
mother  cannot  feed  the  child  naturally  he  usually  gives 
instructions  as  to  how  the  child  is  to  be  fed. 

10058.  I  think  we  may  leave  the  doctor  out  of  account, 
but  I  am  thinking  of  those  cases  which  are  not  attended 
by  a  doctor  ? — I  doubt  if  it  could  be  done. 

10059.  The  midwives  are  registered  now  ? — Yes,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  do  it,  I  think. 

10060.  They  must  be  on  a  register  now  :  Do  you  think 
It  might  not  be  possible  ? — It  would  be  a  purely  voluntary 
act  on  their  part  if  they  chstributed  that  circular.  Some- 
thing might  be  done  by  the  instruction  of  midwives  them- 
selves, but  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  do  it  through  the 
registrar  of  births. 

10061.  Would  not  that  be  far  the  most  effective  way 
of  getting  at  the  instruction  of  the  mothers  in  the  feeding 
of  infants,  to  have  properlj  instructed  midwives  ? — It 
would  certainly  help  greatly. 

r  10062.  We  have  been  told  of  a  rather  successful  organi- 
sation in  Manchester  where  the  Ladies'  Committee  has 
paid  visitors  who  go  round  the  houses  of  certain  districts, 
particularly  those  with  newly  born  children,  and  give  the 
mothers  instruction  :  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
good  system  ? — Yes.  The  National  Health  Society  does 
a  good  deal.  I  have  lectured  to  their  visitors  more  than 
once  on  the  subject. 

10063.  That  would  be  much  more  effective  than  an 
early  attempt  at  instruction  in  the  school,  or  to  girls  ?— 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the 
schools  is  of  very  Uttle  use.  I  do  not  think  they  take  the 
matter  sufficiently  seriously. 

10064.  It  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  of  compara- 
tively little  use  ? — Yes. 

10065.  I  mean  the  instruction  in  matters  of  that  kind  ? 
—Yes. 

10066.  Because  there  must  be  always  an  element  of 
make  believe  about  it  however  you  do  it  ? — I  entirely 
agree. 

10067.  As  regards  the  provision  of  dinners  at  the  school, 
it  would  be  an  absolutely  sound  proposition  from  the 
health  point  of  view  1 — Certainly. 

10068.  As  regards  the  actual  children  who  were  being 
fed  it  would,  but  might  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
courage the  mothers  from  cooking  at  home,  and  so  have, 
bad  effects  on  the  rest  of  the  family  who  are  not  at  school  ?■ 
— I  do  not  think  my  opinioii  would  be  of  any  value  upop 
that. 

10060.  [Colonel  Fox.)  Has  it  ever  been  brought  to  youf 
notice  that  children  of  the  working  classes  are  not  only 
badly  fed,  but  also  suffer  from  want  of  proper  rest  and 
sleep.  That  it  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  children  of 
the  working  classes  never  get  a  chance  of  getting  proper 
sleep  at  night  ? — I  cannot  say  that  has  been  brought  to. 
my  notice. 

10070.  In  support  of  your  statement  just  now  that  a 
very  small  proportion  of  mothers  suckle  their  children,  I 
may  mention  that  Dr.  Robert  Jones,  in  a  lecture  on  physical 
deterioration,  stated  that  a  Sheffield  medical  officer 
informed  him  that  only  one  infant  out  of  eight  in  the  town 
is  brought  up  at  the  breast  ?— I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  liear  that. 

10071.  He  further  states  that  not  only  is  a  very  small 
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Dr,  jiroportton  of  chil.ireii  suckled,  but  that  that  number  is 
Hutchison,   flecreasing  ? — That  is  jny  own  impression. 

10072.  {Dr.  Tatliam.)  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  very- 
varying  evidence  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  or 
otherwise  of  certain  diseases  amongst  children,  and  we 
have  been  referred  generally  speaking  to  the  nicrtality 
returns  of  the  Registrar  General.  As  you  know,  many 
diseases  to  which  children  are  subject  are  not  generally 
fatal ;  they  are  frequently  recovered  from  :  and  there- 
fore the  mortality  returns  of  the  Registrar  General  are  not 
much  guide.  From  your  experience  as  physician  to  the 
London  Hospital  would  you  advocate  the  establishment 
if  practicable  of  a  registration  of  sickness  ? — Yes,  if  it 
were  practicable  ;  we  would  get  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation from  such  a  registration,  but  I  do  not  believe 
for  a  moment  it  is  practicable.  We  cannot  define  sickness. 
If  a  child  is  a  little  out  of  sorts,  and  stays  two  days  in  bed. 
is  that  to  be  registered  ? 

10073.  But  suppose  you  merely  applied  registration  to 
some  of  the  more  important  diseases,  such  for  instance  as 
tuberculosis  and  rickets  ? — That  would  certainly  be 
valuable. 

10074.  You  would  advocate  it  on  scientific  principles  7 
— Yes  ;  again  purely  on  scientific  principles. 

10075.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  rickets,  that 
is  a  disease  which  very  happily  is  not  by  any  means 
always  fatal.  Do  you  think  from  your  experience  at  the 
hospital  that  rickets  is  on  the  increase  or  not  amongst 
children  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  on  the  increase,  but  my 
experience  extends  over  a  very  short  time.  I  have  not 
been  seeing  much  of  the  diseases  of  children  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  only  part  of  that  time  has  been  in  London. 
I  think  there  was  more  rickets  in  Edinburgh  than  I  see  in 
London,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  increasmg  from  what  I 
can  gatlier  from  the  experience  of  men  who  were  working 
on  the  subject,  men  like  Sir  Wilham  Jenner,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  I  think  from  the  records  he  has  left,  and 
from  what  I  see  now,  rickets  is  not  increasing  much. 

10076.  Is  tuberculosis  increasing  amongst  children  ? — 
I  should  not  like  to  say.  There  has  been  a  general  decline 
in  tuberculosis  mortality. 

10077.  The  mortality  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  measure 
of  its  prevalence  ? — That  Ls  so. 

10078.  With  regard  to  the  forms  of  tuberculosis,  is 
it  your  experience  that  the  form  known  as  tabes 
mesentericxL,  or  tuberculous  peritonitis,  is  increasing  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  Tuberculous  peritonitis  has  always  been 
a  common  disease  in  children.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily a  fatal  one.  I  should  say  the  majority  of  cases 
recover  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  abdomen.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  increasing.  There  again  I  attach  no  im- 
portance at  all  to  the  Registrar  General's  returns  on  that 
point,  because  you  will  constantly  see  cases  of  what  is 
called  tabes  mesenterica  written  down.  Now  iabes  mesen- 
terica  is  a  disease  which  hardly  exists  in  reality,  and  most 
of  the  cases  so  recorded  are  cases  of  mistaken  diagnosis — 
chronic  diarrhoea,  or  of  true  tuberculous  peritonitis.  I 
attach  no  importance  whatever  to  the  statistics  of  tabes 
mesenterim. 

10079.  It  was  because  1  thought  you  probably  would 
take  that  view  that  I  asked  you  the  question  ;  it  confirms 
the  evidence  of  several  other  medical  men.  With  regard 
to  the  registration  of  mid  wives,  of  which  we  were  talking, 
do  you  think  the  precautions  which  are  now  taken  to 
secure  a  fair  amount  of  competency  on  the  part  of  mid- 
wives  are  sufficient  ? — I  think  as  much  is  done  as  one 
can  reasonably  expect,  and  I  do  not  think  that  really 
has  much  bearing  on  the  question  of  physical  deteriora- 
tion or  otherwise.  I  do  not  think  that  physical  deteriora- 
tion is  due  to  injury  at  birth.  It  is  a  much  more  im- 
portant question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mothers, 
they  sutler  from  the  want  of  skilled  help,  but  the  children 
not  so  much. 

10080.  Is  syphilis  in  your  judgment  a  very  important 
factor  in  deterioration  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  exaggerated. 

10081.  .4nd  what  there  is  of  it  is  of  a  much  milder 
type  than  it  was  many  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

10082.  With  regard  to  the  dietetic  value  of  the  present 
style  of  white  bread  as  compared  with  the  old  fashioned 
bread  that  one  used  to  know,  the  home-made  article,  do 
you  think  the  present  very  white  bread  which  is  sold  is 


comparable  to  the  former  ? — I  am  a  beUever  in  the  whitt5 
bread. 

10083.  Supposing  it  to  be  really  wheat  flour  ?— Yes  ; 
it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

10084.  We  had  evidence  here  this  morning  from  a 
medical  man  that  a  great  deal  of  the  bread  which  is  sold 
by  bakers  as  such  consists  very  largely  indeed  of  potato 
meal  ? — I  do  not  believe  that. 

10085.  That  is  not  the  case  here,  you  mean  ? — ^No. 

10086.  He  spoke  of  a  certain  part  of  the  country  in 
which  to  his  knowledge  it  was  ? — I  can  only  say  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  so  in  London. 

10087.  We  also  heard  ^  that  when  Indian  meal  was 
substituted  for  the  ordinarj'  food  of  the  very  poor  it  had 
a  tendency  to  produce  diarrhoea.  Have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  that  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  but  I  can 
only  say  that  in  America,  where  they  use  Indian  meal 
far  more  than  we  do,  many  experts  have  actually  ad- 
vocated <it  as  a  food  I  hardly  think  they  would  have 
done  so  if  it  tended  to  produce  diarrhoea. 

10088.  The  evidence  we  had  was  that  in  certain  parts 
of  Ireland  where  the  ordinary  diet  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  potatoes  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
during  the  Christmas  period,  when  the  potato  crop  failed, 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  poor  people  to  resorl  to  Indian 
meal  as  their  almost  exclusive  article  of  diet,  and  the 
result  of  that  is  uniformly,  so  that  witness  stated,  to 
produce  an  irritative  diarrhoea  for  something  like  a 
fortnight  ? — It  may  be  so,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

10089.  Do  you  agree  with  those  who  look  upon  diarrhoea 
as  a  specific  infection,  and  not  as  a  simple  enteritis  ? — 
Not  simple  ;  the  acute  summer  diarrhoea  has,  I  believe,  a 
specific  infection. 

10090.  I  am  speaking  of  the  diarrhoea  due  to  food  ?— 
Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  chronic  diarrhoea  due  to  irritation 
of  the  bowel  by  unsuitable  food,  which  cannot  be  described 
as  infective. 

10091.  With  regard  to  your  objection  to  bread  and  jam, 
is  it  to  bread  and  jam  as  such,  or  to  the  peculiar  article 
which  is  sold  by  the  name  of  jam  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
peculiar  article  sold  as  jam  has  much  influence  on  the  food 
value  of  the  products.  It  affects  its  flavour  and  so  on 
to  some  extent,  but  I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  food  value. 
It  is  bread  and  jam  which  I  object  to.  Bread  and  butter 
would  be  better  because  of  its  containing  fat.  To  bread 
and  jam  the  leading  objection  is  that  it  is  very  deficient 
in  nitrogenous  matter. 

10092.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
prepared  foods  are  much  more  expensive  than  milk,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  not  much  inducement  to  use  those 
prepared  foods  in  place  of  milk  1 — Yes. 

10093.  Do  you  include  tinned  milk  ? — Tinned  milk  is 
really  more  expensive  than  cow's  milk — I  should  say, 
roughly,  three  times  as  expensive,  if  you  take  its  true  food 
value.  Mothers  buy  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  certain 
special  reasons — one  is  that  it  does  not  so  soon  go  bad. 
They  can  open  a  tin  of  one  of  the  sweetened  condensed 
milks  and  keep  it  without  its  going  bad  for  a  number  of 
days. 

10094.  Because  it  contains  sugar  ? — Yes.  Then  at  the 
end  of  the  week  they  can  buy  one  or  two  tins  of  milk,  and 
make  tlieir  outlay  right  away,  and  then  they  are  provided 
with  milk.  If  they  trust  to  buying  cow's  milk  from  day 
to  day  they  sometimes  have  not  tlie  money  for  it.  It  is 
such  questions  that  infiuence  them  and  not  the  price. 

10095.  I  am  glad  to  get  from  you  that  it  is  more  expen- 
sive than  ordinary  m]lk,  because  that  may  have  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  use  of  it.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
unquestionably,  it  is  used  very  largely  indeed  instead  of 
cow's  milk  ? — It  is  a  large  question,  but  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  condemn  condensed  milk  altogether.  I  fre- 
quently recommend  it  under  certain  conditions. 

10096.  I  am  glad  to  get  from  you  the  fact  of  its  being 
so  much  more  expensive  ? — That  is  the  fact. 

10097.  [Mr.  Legge.)  We  have  had  some  conflict  of 
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evidence  as  to  the  comparative  chances  of  children  from 
different  classes  of  society,  at  birth.  The  chief  physician 
to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity  issued  a  circular  to  medical 
gentlemen  who  assist  him  in  different  slum  quarters  in 
London,  and  he  put  to  them  this  question :  "  What  number 
per  cent,  of  new  born  children  amongst  the  poorest  classes 
would  be  capable  of  living  a  normal  physical  existence  were 
it  not  for  neglect,  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  what  indica- 
tion of  a  good  physique  for  coming  generations  might 
be  anticipated  from  their  conditions  ?  "  He  got  answers 
giving  a  percentage  for  the  total  of  eighty-six.  Does  that 
surprise  you  ? — No.  I  think  the  raw  material  one  has  to 
work  on  is  very  good.  It  is  made  bad  by  injudicious 
management  and  rearing. 

10098.  Then  with  regard  to  what  has  been  said  about 
the  Navy  and  industrial  schools.  I  think  you  will 
find  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  industrial  schools  there 
is  one  physical  defect  that  they  cannot  make  any  great 
impression  upon,  and  that  is  height ;  sailors  are  men 
who  have  superb  physique  but  they  are  not  noticeably 
tall  men.  I  believe  the  marines  are  considerably  taller 
than  they  are  ? — Yes. 

10099.  [Colonel  Onslow.)  This  simply  comes  from  the 
standard.  The  seamen  enter  at  the  shortest  at  5  feet 
3  inches,  whereas  the  shortest  marine  is  5  feet  5J  inches 
at  seventeen  years  of  age  ? — I  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  that  may  arise  from  the  difference  of  develop- 
ment. If  you  develop  a  man's  muscles  as  they  do  in  the 
Navy,  you  must  stunt  his  growth  ;  you  cannot  develop 
him  all  round.  If  you  take  it  out  in  muscle  you  have  to 
be  content  with  some  deficiency  in  height. 

10100.  {Mr.  Legge.)  I  am  speaking  of  training  boys 
under  fourteen  ;  do  not  you  think  the  stretching  exer- 
cises, the  back  arches,  and  exercises  on  apparatus,  would 
stimulate  growth  in  height  ? — I  think  growth  is  the 
product  of  two  things — it  is  partly  due  to  causes  which 
we  cannot  trace,  inborn  causes,  and  partly  it  is  a  question 
of  feeding.  If  you  feed  them  well  enough  they  will  grow, 
unless  at  the  same  time,  you  make  them  develop  their 
muscles  so  much  that  everything  goes  to  provide  muscle 
and  there  is  nothing  left  for  height. 

10101.  You  would  agree  that  the  men  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  continually  growing  to  a  later  age  than  the 
adults  of  the  best  nourished  classes  ? — I  should  not  be 
prepared  to  agree  to  that.  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  there  M'as  evidence  that  that  was  so. 

10102.  There  is  evidence  of  it  ? — Of  course  there  is  an 
explanation  that  occurs  to  one,  that  many  of  them  are 
very  badly  fed  between  the  ages  of,  let  us  say,  ten  and 
sixteen  ;  then  they  start  to  earn  wages  for  themselves 
and  become  better  fed,  and  then  they  grow,  but  of  course 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  anybody  to  grow  after 
the  bones  have  united,  and  that  takes  place  short  of 
twenty. 

10103.  The  want  of  nourishment  early  in  life  may 
retard  the  date  at  which  the  bones  unite  ? — I  think  not. 


10104.  There  is  actual  evidence  to  be  found,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  soldiers  growing  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  ? — That  is  new  to  me. 

10105.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Many  soldiers  say  they  are  eighteen 
when  they  are  only  sixteen  ? — I  should  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  they  grow  up  to  twenty-eight. 

10106  (Mr.  Legge.)  You  know  that  many  public  school 
boys  stop  growing  in  height  sometimes  at  sixteen  ? — Yes. 

10107.  So  that  they  seem  to  stop  early  because  they 
have  been  too  much  coddled  up  in  their  mfancy  perhaps 
and  so  on — they  are  a  sort  of  hot-house  product  ? — Yes. 

10108.  From  your  experience  of  children  and  your 
general  experience  at  the  London  Hospital  have  you  any 
strong  views  with  regard  to  tobacco  as  an  actively  dele- 
terious poison  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  scientific 
evidence  that  will  bear  examination  about  it,  one  way  or 
another.    It  is  entirely  a  question  of  impressions. 

10109.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  one  should  get 
some  such  evidence,  because  it  is  a  growing  practice  among 
school  boys  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  practically  the  statement 
that  early  smoking  diminishes  growth  has  no  scientific  basis 
at  all  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  not  true, 
but  there  is  no  scientific  ground  to  believe  it  to  be  true. 
The  only  way  that  it  could  do  so  that  I  can  think  of  is  by 
affecting  their  appetite. 

10110.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  about  an 
important  suggestion,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
central  bureau  of  anthropometrical  statistics  to  make 
periodical  surveys  of  certain  classes  of  the  population  in 
different  districts  of  the  country.  Do  you  think  such  a 
survey  would  be  of  value  in  enabling  us  to  take  stock  of 
the  physique  of  the  country  at  different  periods  ?— 
Certainly. 

10111.  That  would  have  your  support  ? — Undoubtedly. 

10112.  Would  you  be  satisfied  for  those  general  purposes 
with  working  at  a  few  general  facts  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  work  at  those  genera)  facts  over  a  wide  area. 

10113.  Then  they  could  specialise  where  they  saw  any 
disparity  ? — Yes. 

10114.  What  would  you  require  ? — I  suppose  you  would 
want  height  ? — I  have  not  given  much  consideration  to 
it.  but  one  would  want  height  and  weight — they  arc  the 
two  chief  things. 

10115.  .A.nd  chest  measurement  ? — Yes. 

10116.  Then  Professor  Cuimingham,  who  gave  us  some 
valuable  evidence  on  the  point,  added  certain  dimensions 
of  the  skeleton — the  hips  and  shoulders,  and  the  depth  and 
width  of  the  cranium.  You  would  agree  to  that  1  suppose? 
— Professor  Cunningham  is  such  a  high  authority  on  those 
things  that  if  he  says  there  is  us3  in  them  I  have  no  doubt 
there  would  be. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


EIGHTEENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  16th  March,  1904. 


PRESENT. 


Mr.  Almeeic  W.  Fxtz  Roy  {in  the  Chair). 
Colonel  G.  M.  Fox. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Legge. 
Mr.  H.  M.  LiNDSELL. 


Colonel  George  T.  Onslow, 
Mr.  John  Steuthees. 
.  Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Tatham. 


Mr.  Ernest  H.  Pooley  {Secretary). 


Mr.  C.  S.  LocB,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Loch.        10117.  {Chairman.)    You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
 Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Yes. 

10118.  On  the  general  question  as  to  whether  physical 
deterioration  is  increasing  I  suppose  you  agree  with  most 
people  that  there  are  not  many  data  available  ? — Cer- 
tainly not  a  great  many  direct  data. 

10119.  And  therefore  our  conclusions,  so  far  as  we  can 
draw  any,  must  be  largely  based  on  indirect  data  ? — Yes. 

10120.  And  from  that  point  of  view  there  are  a  great 
many  circumstances  which  are  distinctly  adverse  to  any 
theory  of  general  deterioration,  are  there  not  ?  — I  think 
so. 

10121.  Would  you  say  what  the  most  notable  features 
of  the  situation  are  from  that  point  of  view  ? — I  have 
tried  to  take  a  generation  from  1873  to  1903,  and  of 
course  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  question  of 
money  wage.  The  evidence  as  to  money  wages  is  before 
the  country,  and  it  would  seem  certainly  to  show  that  if 
you  compare  1878  with  1902  you  get  a  distinct  advance, 
roughly,  according  to  index  numbers,  from  about  85-27  up 
to  97-70,  or  100  in  1900.  That  is  the  first  item  of  real 
importance.  With  regard  to  the  normal  wage  of 
unskilled  labourers  I  ascertained  a  few  days  ago  that 
in  Poplar,  where  weekly  wages  are  paid,  2js.  per  week 
was  a  common  sum  for  fifty-four  hours  a  week.  Of 
course  there  are  a  great  many  points  to  be  considered 
in  making  a  general  statement ;  in  Soutli  London, 
dealing  with  builder's  labourers,  which  is  a  fair  test,  <i  man 
would  average  22s.  per  week.  I  think  one  may  say 
that  the  trend  of  wage  has  been,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factory, without  working  it  out  in  detail. 

10122.  When  you  get  to  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
wage  the  balance  of  advantage  which  accrues  to  the 
wage  earner  is  still  more  noticeable  ? — Yes,  the  point  is 
extremely  important  in  reference  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  fall  in  prices  has  tended  to  an  upward 
movement  in  social  ability  or  competence. 

'  10123.  It  should  have  been  so  ?— It  should.  There- 
fore, taking  the  year  1888  as  the  year  in  which  the  j, rices 
practically  fell  to  a  level  which  they  have  retained  ever 
since,  one  may  compare  the  period  after  1888  with  the 
period  before  it.  The  retail  prices  of  food  for  a 
workman's  family  is  put  dovvn  for  1877  at  143  ;  in  1888 
at  100  ;  so  that  the  period  since  then  should  bo  a  period  of 
advance. 

10124.  Would  you  expect  to  find  that  the  increase  of 
education  has  fitted  the  working  man  to  make  a  better 
use  of  his  resources  ? — I  should  not  expect  to  find  that 
it  had,  except  in  general  terms  that  it  has  taught 
more  people  how  to  read  and  write — whether  there  is  a 
social  education  to  enable  them  to  use  wages  better  is  a 
different  problem  to  that  of  the  elementary  school. 

10125.  You  would  expect  one  to  re-act  upon  the  other, 
to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes,  that  the  intelligence  should 
be  used.  The  higher  wage  and  the  cheaper  prices  have 
been  turned  to  account  it  would  appear  in  purchasing 
more  food,  which  is  the  most  important  question,  and  in 
purchasing  food  which  is  particularly  good  for  children. 
It  is  shown  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Return  that  more  milk 
is  purchased  by  the  people  who  have  the  larger  wage. 
That  again  seems  to  be  a  clear  sign  of  an  upward  tendency. 

10126.  But  there  is  a  class  which  is  not  tapped  ? — That 
is  below  the  rise.  My  point  only  is  that  the  increased 
wage  meant  an  increasing  expenditure  of  the  right  sort. 


10127.  To  set  against  that,  one  element  is  the  increas© 
of  rent  which  has  taken  place,  but  is  not  that  owing; 
partly  to  the  rise  of  the  wages  of  persons  employed  in 
the  building  trade  ? — Yes,  the  rise  in  rent  has  been  very^ 
remarkable  in  London  in  this  last  decade,  due  no  doubt 
in  part  to  the  rise  in  wage  and  cost  of  material,  but  also 
due  largely,  I  think,  to  the  increased  demand  for  accom- 
modation in  districts  where  there  are  clearances,  and 
also  to  the  increased  rates  that  people  have  to  pay 
which  eventually  devolve  upon  rent. 

10128.  Has  not  that  a  tendency  to  send  the  people 
outside  of  London  into  the  suburbs,  such  as  Stratford  and 
Tottenham  and  other  places  ? — Undoubtedly,  and  some 
of  the  easement  that  is  now  felt  in  some  districts  in  this- 
matter,  where  rents  are  not  so  high  and  overcrowding  is 
somewhat  less,  is  due  in  part  to  that. 

10129.  Do  you  believe  if  the  means  of  transit  and 
facilities  for  expansion  were  provided  that  it  would  have- 
that  effect  ? — Yes,  but  that  coupled  with  other  things. 
The  transit  must  be  to  places  that  have  good  open  spaces- 
and  other  amenities. 

10130.  There  ought  to  be  opportunities  for  securing; 
them  in  these  suburban  areas  ? — Certainly,  if  we  have 
statutory  powers  to  acquire  them. 

10131.  You  would  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  locaL 
authority  to  provide  a  certain  minimum  of  open  spaces 
for  the  population  ? — Yes,  and  particularly  with  reference, 
to  the  playgrounds  of  the  schools. 

10132.  And  of  recreation  grounds  for  children  who 
have  left  school  ? — Certainly.  But  the  question  of 
the  playground  for  children  at  school  seems  to  me 
primarily  important. 

10133.  That,  I  presume,  the  Board  of  Education  does  see 
to  where  practicable  ;  or  do  you  think  that  it  does  not  do 
it  on  a  large  enough  scale  ? — I  think  that  it  finds  it- 
difficult,  as  there  are  not  statutory  powers  inde- 
pendently of  the  supply  of  the  school  accommodation. 

10134.  You  mean  something  more  than  the  playgrounds 
attached  to  the  .°,chool  ? — Yes.  Some  time  ago  I  was 
interested  in  the  question  and  wrote  to  people  in  different 
parts  of  London  about  it,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  playgrounds  were  altogether  insufficient. 

10135.  I  suppose  it  is  better  in  London  than  in  many 
places  ;  for  instance,  in  Manchester  it  is  extremely  bad  ? 
— I  daresay. 

10136.  You  note  here  the  fall  of  the  marriage  rate  and 
deduce  some  serious  reflections  from  it,  but  the  fall  of  the 
marriage  rate,  I  suppose,  is  partly  due  to  early  marriages 
which  are  not  in  themselves  good  things,  being  less  fre- 
quent than  the}  M^ere,  is  it  no.t  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is 
quite  one  reason  for  the  change. 

10137.  Very  early  marriages  tend  to  the  birth  of  feeble 
and  sickly  children,  do  they  not,  and,  therefore,  the  post- 
ponement of  the  age  at  which  people  marry  is  a  good 
thing  ? — Yes.  The  general  tendency  shows  that  that  is 
one  of  the  causes,  and  there  are  fewer  earher  marriages. 

10138.  Youlthink^that  the  figures  for  London  are  of 
more  serious  import  than  some  people  are  disposed  to 
beUeve  ? — I  think  that  they  are.  There  seems  a  fall  in 
the  birth  rate  which,  in  itself,  is  rather  important. 

10139.  Do  you  know  at  all  in  what  class  that  is  most 
particularly  noticeable  ?— The  difficulty  is  to  arrive  at 
that.    As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  information.  We 
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cannot  say  what  the  incidence  of  it  is,  so  far  as  I  kno^\' 
from  information  I  have  at  hand. 

10140.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  Dr.  Karl 
Pearson's  belief  is  correct.  It  is  the  less  numerous 
and  more  capable  class?— I  should  have  said  that  one 
■could  not  say  that  it  is  on  a  statistical  basis,  but  one  can 
surmise  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  well-to-do  class. 
One  notices,  of  course,  that  the  total  births  per  1 ,000  has 
gone  down,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  infant 
mortality  is  less. 

10141.  Is  it  materially  less  in  London  ? — Very  little. 

10142.  It  is  not  less  over  the  country  at  large  ? — The 
figure  for  1871  for  all  ages  was  21  -4,  and  it  came  down  to 
16-9  in  1901.  In  1871  for  children  aged  0-5,  it  was  67-0, 
and  from  five  up  to  thirty-five  it  was  7  •9.  Then  in  1901 
it  fell  to  54-1  and  4-0  respectively. 

10117.  {Chairman.)  It  depends  largely  where  you  take 
the  start  from,  like  the  tariflf  reformers  when  they  take 
1872  ? — Yes.  But  at  the  same  time  taking  the  decades, 
it  is  quite  fair,  because  in  1871  you  begin  with  a  high 
pauperism  and  a  great  pressure.  I  mean  by  general  assent. 
You  have  had  all  these  phases  of  change  in  the  decade, 
•and  you  have  the  last  half  in  the  thirty  years  on  cheap 
prices  and  good  wages,  so  that  the  comparison  is  very 
interesting  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  allegation  that  there 
is  deterioration. 

10148.  Have  you  any  other  facts  upon  which  you  can 
tase  5'our  theory  as  to  how  the  greater  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  working  classes  have  been  utilised  in  this 
period  ? — Well,  one  point  is  clear,  I  think.  If  we  take  the 
point  of  advantageous  expenditure,  a  certain  amount 
have  gone  to  better  houses.  That  is  shown  under  the 
Inland  Revenue  Return,  and  sho^\'n  also  in  London  by  the 
Report  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  London  County 
■Council. 

10149.  You  mean  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  tenements  inhabited  by  more  than  two  or  three 
people,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

10150.  There  has  not  been  a  very  noticeable  diminution 
an  the  two-roomed  tenements  inhabited  by  more  than  four 
persons,  or  two -roomed  tenements  inhabited  by  more  than 
six,  not  so  much  as  in  Lancashire,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — 
"No,  but  as  a  percentage  of  population  it  represents  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  are  now 
living  not  more  than  two  in  a  room  in  tenements  of 
less  than  five  rooms.  The  percentage  of  persons  in  the 
Metropolis  who  were  living  more  than  two  in  a  siagle- 
room  tenement  in  1891  has  diminished  by  1-85  (5-10  to 
3-25) ;  and  this  diflFerence  alone  represents  (say)  nearly 
68,000  persons  who  have  moved  into  more  healthy 
quarters.  The  figures  thus  stand  for  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  and  in  particular  districts  the}'  mean  a 
distinct  change  for  the  better  in  a  borough. 

10151.  It  is  not  a  very  notable  diminution  ? — That  is 
true  in  a  sense,  but  we  must  not  consider  the  definitions 
too  rigidly.  You  may  get  conditions  under  which  a  man 
-and  his  wife  and  child — quite  a  young  child — are  in  one 
room.  They  would  be  reported,  but  it  would  not  be  a 
case  of  overcrowding  like  three  adults.  I  have  seen 
no  discriminating  investigation  as  to  the  actual  incidence 
of  overcrowding. 

10152.  The  test  that  the  County  Council  applies  to 
the  dwellings  is  not  occupation  of  so  many  in  th.^  room, 
but  the  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  air  ? — That  would  be  for 
the  registered  dwellings,  but  for  thp  class  of  dwellings 
that  we  are  dealing  with  this  Return  refers  simply  to  the 
•enumeration  as  so  many  persons  to  a  room. 

10153.  But  in  the  instance  you  gave  of  a  husljand 
and  wife  and  a  child  you  agree  that  a  child  should  have 
the  proper  minimum  of  air  even  more  than  an  adult, 
"because  its  future  may  be  mortgaged  by  its  sleeping  in  a 
polluted  atmosphere  ? — Yes,  but  one  must  go  by  degrees. 
But  it  is  well  to  discriminate  between  cases.  Where 
you  have  open  windows  that  state  of  things  might  go 
on  without  great  injury. 

10154.  But  they  never  open  their  windows,!  understand? 
— That  is  a  matter  to  which  I  was  proposing  to  refer  under 
the  head  of  Social  Education.  If  we  bring  those  things 
to  the  front  then  the  idea  will  work  its  way,  but  only  by 
degrees. 

10155.  Well,  on  this  subject  I  should  like  to  have 
your  opinion.    You  will  agree  that  the  great  difficulty 
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in  dealing   with  overcrowding  is   that    improvements    jiJr.  Loch. 

are  apt  to  cause  an  accentuation  of  the  mischief  in   

another  place  ? — That  must  be  so.  •  ' 

10156.  And  the  class  you  wish  to  eliminate  is  the  one 
most  reluctant  to  move  and  the  most  incapable  of  moving 
— Yes  ;  they  probably  go  to  the  nearest  possible  place. 

10157.  And  create  and  aggravate  the  conditions  of 
overcrowding  in  that  place  ? — Yes. 

10158.  Is  not  the  disposal  of  these  people  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  the  exercise  by  the  local  authorities 
of  the  powers  with  which  they  are  entrusted  ? — I  think 
that  the  powers  of  the  local  authorities  are  sufficient. 

10159.  No  doubt  they  are,  but  they  hesitate  to  exercise 
them  because  of  this  difficulty,  do  they  not  ? — They  do. 
But  that  is  not  quite  their  business.  Their  business  is 
simply  to  carry  the  law  out,  and  if  they  enforced  the 
law  thoroughly  I  think  the  supply  would  right  itself 
quickly,  much  more  quickly  than  it  now  does. 

10160.  With  a  view  to  enforce  the  laws  against  over- 
crowding, what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  declaration  of 
the  local  authority  that  after  a  given  date  overcrowding 
should  cease  ? — I  should  imagine  that  it  would  be  better 
to  proceed  tentatively,  and  not  at  a  particular  date.  I 
should  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  rather 
in  group  and  group. 

10161.  Taking  the  worst  centres  first  ? — Yes,  but  taking 
them  firmly  and  sternly.  T  should  not  suggest  the  applica- 
tion over  the  whole  area,  but  to  apply  it  as  you  suggest, 
piecemeal. 

10162.  Would  it  involve  the  local  authority  in  a  problem 
difficult  to  solve  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  overcrowding. 

10163.  What  would  become  of  those  people  ? — That 
is  their  affair. 

10164.  Should  not  we  have  an  immense  increa,se  of 
the  vagrant  population  ?— If  we  have  it  we  must  deal 
with  it.  I  do  not  myself  think  so.  I  think  that  you 
jnight  have  an  increase  in  the  indoor  relief  that  is  goin^ 
on  now,  but  conditions  are  very  plastic,  much  more  so 
than  people  incline  to  believe.  An  instance  of  that,  in 
regard  to  a  rather  different  condition  of  things,  is 
this :  before  common  lodging  houses  were  under  the 
London  County  Coimcil  we  had  returns  of  them  from 
the  whole  Pohce  County  of  London,  the  larger  area,  and 
it  is  quite  extraordinary  how  quickly  in  those  day^j 
the  lodging  houses  grew  up  with  an  increasing  demand 
on  the  part  of  their  clientele.  That  showed  how  very 
instantaneous  the  supply  would  be  when  the  demand  was 
clearly  expressed. 

10165.  The  County  Council  should  use  their  control 
to  bring  life  up  to  some  standard  of  comfort  and 
decency  ? — I  think  that  it  is  infinitely  better  since  the 
County  Council  took  it  over,  and  the  supply  is  based  on 
the  conditions  of  health  and  sanitation,  which  were  not 
admitted  before. 

10166.  With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  in  his  book,  that  he  advocates  interference  "  by 
administrative  action  and  penalties  at  each  point  at 
which  life  falls  below  a  minimum  accepted  standard 
while  offering  every  opportunity  for  improvement,"  or 
as  he  elsewhere  puts  it,  "  the  community  will  be  obliged 
for  its  own  sake  to  take  charge  of  the  lives  of  those  who. 
from  whatever  cause,  are  incapable  of  independent 
existence  up  to  the  required  standard."  I  suppose  a 
drastic  action  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority  would 
create  some  such  problem  as  Mr.  Booth  here  con- 
templates ? — Yes. 

10167.  How  would  you  propose  to  do  deal  with  the 
residuum  that  supply  and  demand  does  not  provide  for  ? 
— Well,  to  take  a  preliminary  question  in  order  to  answer 
the  further  question,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  put 
ourselves  forward  as  taking  charge  of  any  class  that  class 
will  come  under  our  wing  and  stay  there ;  and  the 
administrative  abihty  of  our  people  and  ourselves 
is  not  very  great  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
social  pi-oblems  largely  bound  up  with  moral 
questions,  and  the  abihty  of  dealing  with  people  after  a 
certain  age  is  very  small,  when  they  hi3ve  got  ossified. 
Consequently  if  we  put  ourselves  in  that  position  we  are 
bound  to  fail,  and  our  penalties' will  be  of  no  avail.  If 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  residuum,  there 
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Mr.  Lech-      the  older  view  of  residuum,  namely,  that  it  is  residuum, 
 which  means  that  you  cannot  deal  with  a  

101G8.  De  minimis  non  curat  lex  ? — All  that  you  can  do 
is  to  provide  it  with  maintenance,  and  the  Poor  Law 
idea  is  that  a  certain  number  of  people  who  cannot 
stand  upright  have  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
community^  and  they  therefore  will  remain 
a  charge  upon  it.  I  hold,  myself,  that  the  present 
s\stem  of  haphazard  and  hesitating  treatment  of  the 
difficulties  where  the  Jaw  allows  a  plain  verdict,  has 
helped  to  create  a  class  which  eventually  becomes  part  of 
the  residuum.  You  do  not  stir  their  will  up  to  make  the 
effort  when  they  might,  and  they  become  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  conditions  which  they  ought  never  to  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into. 

10169.  And  from  which  they  will  never  emerge  ? — Yes. 

10170.  And  you  strongly  advocate  the  firm  grasping  the 
nettle  ? — Exactly. 

10171.  How  far  then  should  the  central  authority  step 
in  ? — Well,  there  are  many  conditions  for  the  prevention 
of  which  a  local  authority  is  working,  and  in  regard  to 
which  a  central  authority  could  do  a  great  deal  to  assist. 
It  can  inspect,  and  it  can  work  on  the  natural  method  of 
promoting  good  conditions  by  the  process  of  imitation. 

10172.  Bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  adminis- 
tration ? — Exactly. 

10173.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the  standard  of 
administration  varies  enormously.  We  have  had  evidence 
from  Tyneside  and  the  Potteries,  describing  those 
places  as  the  blackest  blots  on  the  civilisation  of  this 
country  ? — Yes,  and  another  point  that  is  worth  con- 
sidering in  relation  to  that  is  the  staff  now  available,  say 
in  London,  of  sanitary  inspectors  and  men  in  such  positions, 
used  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Does  that  amount  of 
human  force  produce  the  proper  amount  of  human 
result. 

10174.  You  think  that  the  staff  is  insufficient,  and  its 
efforts  are  perhaps  not  applied  to  the  best  purposes  ? — 
Well,  I  should  urge  that  possibly  by  a  more  systematic 
application  of  the  law  on  definite  lines,  in  conjunction 
with  the  support  of  the  central  authority,  the  staff  work 
could  go  very  much  further. 

10175.  Do  you  look  to  the  enlistment  of  volun- 
teer work  for  assistance  ? — In  certain  directions,  cer- 
tainly, I  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
have  volunteers  in  connection  with  this  work  who  would 
assist  the  sanitary  inspectors.  I  think  that  it  is  very 
good  to  have  Avhat  are  called  sanitary  visitors. 

10170.  They  have  them  in  Manchester — what  they  call 
the  Ladies'  Health  Society  ? — That  is  very  good. 

10177.  Which  does  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work  ? — 
Yes,  and  personally  I  think  in  connection  with  hospitals 
a  great  deal  might  be  done. 

10178.  Now  will  you  resume  the  general  current  of  your 
evidence  ?  What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
figures  of  pauperism  V — These  figures  from  pauperism,  I 
think,  deal  specially  with  the  period  since  1886.  In  1887 
there  was  the  drop  in  prices,  and  I  have  kept  that  in  view, 
and  there  ought  to  be  a  change  for  the  fifteen  years,  dating 
from  a  point  like  that.  The  first  point  that  strikes  one 
is  the  large  drop  in  the  number  of  children  who  are  in 
receipt  of  relief,  and  also  the  drop  in  the  number  of  able- 
bodied  out-door  paupers.  Practically  the  latter  has 
carried  the  reduction  in  the  former.  Taking  the 
figures  between  1886  and  1903,  and  omitting  lunatics  and 
vagrants,  there  is  a  'plus  of  about  65,000  under  the  heads 
able-bodied  indoor  relief,  and  not  able-bodied  in  and  out 
relief.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  minus  of  71,600. 
And  this  decrease  consists  of  51,626  children  and  19,974 
able-bodied  adults  no  longer  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  balance  is  being 
altered  steadily,  the  number  of  children  goes  down,  and 
that  of  the  able-bodied  indoor  paupers  and  the  not  able- 
bodied  goes  up.  And  the  latter  have  so  gone  up  that 
they  neutralise  all  the  gains  and  leave  the  percentage  of 
pauperism  on  population  almost  even.  I  am  inclined  to 
infer,  that  with  these  higher  wages  and  lower  prices, 
and  so  on,  there  has  been  an  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the 
expense  and  the  responsibiUties  which  are  connected  with 
the  care  ofthe  aged.  Otherwise  had  the  not  able-bodied 
pauperism  remained    at    the    old    figures  pauperism 


would  have  gone  down  immensely.  One  has  wondered 
why  in  this  good  time  the  pauperism  has  not  gone  down, 
and  the  answer  is  there. 

10179.  And  the  increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics 
points  to  a  similar  conclusion,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  com- 
paring 1903  with  1886  the  insane  pauper  returns  show 
a  plus  of  15,000  and  females  a  plus  of  16,000  odd. 

10180.  You  have  touched  upon  the  evidence  there  is  to- 
show  the  Sources  from  which  the  incomes  of  the  working 
classes  have  been  improved.  Is  there  anything  more  you 
would  like  to  say  upon  that  point  ? — I  should  like  to  say 
one  more  word  about  the  aged  paupers — those  over 
65  years  of  age.  They  have  increased — we  have  im- 
portant returns  in  August,  1890,  to  January,  1st,  1892. 
Between  1890  to  1892,  August  compared  with  January, 
the  increase  is  9  per  cent.,  and  between  1892  and  1900  it 
is  6-9 ;  and  a  very  remarkable  return  obtained  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  financial  aspects  of  Mr. 
Qiaplin's  proposals  showed  that  out  of  5,980  persons  in 
different  to^vns  and  parts  of  the  country  over  sixty  years 
of  age  and  not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  and  all  under- 
stood to  have  an  income  of  not  more  than  10s.,  55  <>2  per 
cent,  who  would  be  assisted  by  their  children,  relations, 
and  friends,  and  37-1  per  cent,  by  employers.  I  lay  stress, 
upon  that,  because  that  indicates  the  issue  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  I  should  call  social  deterioration.  If 
these  figures  were  to  be  deleted  the  effect  would  be  that 
a  large  number  of  persons  out  of  the  5,980,  for  instance, 
■«'0uld  be  at  once  thrown  upon  the  public  and  the  whole 
advantage  of  the  increase  of  wage  and  the  lowness  of  prices 
would  be  nullified,  whereas  now  in  their  case,  social  obliga- 
tion, which  is  always  educative,  is  carrying  forward  an 
amelioration,  moral  and  social.  Questions  of  that 
kind,  dealing  particularly  with  the  lower  stratum,  say 
10  per  cent.,  are  most  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  and  they  are,  I  believe,  least  understood. 

10181.  The  general  conclusion  that  you  have  come  to 
is  that  such  deteriorative  tendencies  as  are  noticeable- 
affect  the  conditions  of  the  people  late  in  life  ': — Yes,  one 
has  been  struck  with  the  alleged  increase  of  lunacy  in 
Scotland,  in  the  later  times  of  life,  v.'hatever  it  may  be 
due  to.  Put  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Carswell,  of  Glasgow,  "  that, 
the  number  of  applications  bears  no  definite  reiation  to 
the  amount  of  certifiable  insanity  in  the  parish;  it  indi- 
cxtes  the  desire  of  the  public  to  get  the  assistance  of 
public  institutions  when  it  is  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of 
a  difficult  or  burdensome  responsibility  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  mind  disorder." — desire  to  be  rid  of  expense 
and  responsibilities  in  the  case  of  the  dependent.  So  that- 
there,  also,  the  same  factor  is  working  on  figures. 

10182.  That  is  a  deterioration,  then,  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  pauper  deterioration  than  anything  else  ? — Well,  yes  of 
course,  one  is  struck  also  by  the  life  table  which  Dr.  Xevv's- 
holme,  of  Brighton,  has  formed,  which  shows  that  the 
"  improvement  is  great  in  the  early  years  of  life,  and  very 
small "  later.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  hold, 
good  generally.  But  my  feeling  is  that  there  is  no 
physical  deterioration  but  an  advance,  and  the  advance 
is  sho\vn  in  part  by  flie  lessened  pauperism  and  the 
lassened  lunacy  of  the  early  years  of  life  and  the  greater- 
expectation  of  life  in  the  earlier  years. 

10183.  And  I  suppose  that  the  condition  of  the  people- 
at  a  later  period  of  life  is,  to  some  extent,  due  to  cause 
dating  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  ameUor 
ative  tendencies  which  have  since  brought  about  an  im- 
provement ? — Yes  ;  it  is  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  the- 
aged,  because  they  grew  up  under  conditions  different, 
to  those  now  in  force. 

10184.  Some  of  the  people  who  have  been  most  impressed* 
with  the  bad  conditions  of  the  present  time  have  said 
that  they  believe  thsy  are  the  rc^sult  of  causes  diminishing; 
in  intensity  and  that  may  pass  away  in  the  next  generation,, 
and  your  view  would  be  more  or  less  similar  to  that  ? — It. 
would. 

10185.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  upon  the- 
evidence  of  beneficial  expenditure  of  the  surplus, 
income  possessed  by  the  working  classes,  which 
should  tend  to  ameliorate  their  condition  ?  You  have 
referred  to  improved  dwellings  and  increased  expendi- 
ture upon  food ;  do  you  think  there  is  a  more  general} 
sense  of  responsibilitj'^  to  their  children  ?  Do  they 
recognise  the  duty  of  devoting  their  larger  resources  to 
bringing  up  their  children  worthily  and  well  ? — That  con- 
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elusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  large  decrease  in  child 
pauperism,  unless  you  look  for  the  cause  in  charitable 
institutions  taking  charge  of  them,  instead  of  the  Poor 
Law,  which  I  do  not  think  is  the  case— the  numbers  are  too 
large  ;  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  where  the 
higher  wage  has  not  been  combined  with  a  better  power 
of  using  the  wage  the  children  have  not  come  off  better. 

10186.  I  am  afraid  we  have  had  a  lot  of  evidence  to 
that  effect.  But  how  far  it  is  general  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine,  but  among  the  countervailing  tendencies 
which  have  come  permanently  under  your  notice,  what 
should  you  class  as  the  chief  ? — The  countervailing  ? 

10187.  I  mean  those  which  have  prevented  improved 
resources  going  to  the  profit  of  both  parent  and 
child  ? — Of  course,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  and 
it  is  said  in  the  House  of  Lords'  Report  that  betting  has 
largely  increased,  and  I  think  that  anybody  with  any 
experience  knows  that  that  is  an  immense  consumer  of 
money. 

10188.  You  believe  that  that  is  so  ? — I  believe  it  from 
talks  with  men  casually. 

10189.  Does  it  go  in  drink,  or  is  it  a  sort  of  alternative 
excitement  ? — Both.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence, 
judging  from  talks  that  I  have  had,  in  the  way  that  the 
children  are  dragged  into  it  so  that  it  becomes  a  habit  early 
in  hfe.  Then  the  question  of  drink  is  extremely  difficult 
to  analyse,  but.  undoubtedly,  the  evidence  shows  that 
in  particular  places  (and  again  deahng  with  our  10  per 
cent,  so  to  speak)  the  public-houses  make  it  very 
difficult  for  landlords  to  get  their  rents  and  so  are  affecting 
the  whole  condition  of  the  families  There  are  certain 
classes  of  people  in  those  houses  who  are  practically 
irresponsible,  and  their  money  goes  in  that  way. 

10190.  With  the  consequence,  I  suppose,  that  they 
have  starving  children  ? — Yes ;  of  course  all  those  things 
lead  to  want  and  hunger. 

10191.  Do  you  beUeve  that  a  very  large  number  of 
children  are  sent  to  school  in  a  half-starved  condition  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  Estimates  have  varied  at  different 
times,  and  taking  them  all  into  account,  and 
allowing  that  those  who  make  the  estimates  are  very 
much  in  the  child's  interest  and  very  often  know  very 
little  about  the  family,  I  do  not  think  that  the  actual 
number  is  at  all  large.  May  I  say  a  word  about  the 
system  ? 

10192.  Yes  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  foolish 
method  for  deaUng  with  the  problem  ;  if  meals  are  given 
they  are  given  only  for  part  of  the  year,  and  they  do  not 
really  touch  the  needs  of  the  home.  They  tend  very  often 
to  break  into  the  domestic  habit  of  providing  meals,  which 
is  after  all  a  most  important  thing  to  keep  up,  and  they 
are  not  educative  in  any  way.  They  do  not  educate  the 
child  and  make  it  think  of  how  he  obtains  the  meal  ; 
nor  are  the  children  taught  to  make  meals  for  themselves  ; 
nor  are  the  parents  led  to  take  any  further  steps  to  provide 
better  meals,  more  suitable  for  children  and  so  on.  The 
whole  movement  it  seems  to  me  is  purely  a  movement 
against  destitution  without  regard  to  education,  and  that 
in  itself  is  a  strong  criticism  of  it. 

10193.  But  could  not  it  be  so  modified  as  to  remove 
the  objections  to  it  ? — If  you  handled  a  few  children  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  families  it  could  ;  but  a 
thorough  knowl(?dge  of  the  families  must  be  conjoined  with 
an  effort  to  deal  with  those  families  qua  families.  Those 
are  the  only  conditions  in  which  I  think  it  would  be  useful. 

10194.  You  do  not  think  a  system  of  contribution 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  so  as  to  practically  get  rid  of 
any  idea  of  philanthropy  would  stimulate  the  sense  of 
parental  responsibihty  ?—  When  the  movement  for  meals 
was  started  that  was  the  proposal,  but  it  has  gone  to  pieces. 
It  is  carried  on  now  with  regard  to  crippled  children,  but 
it  has  absolutely  broken  down  otherv/ise.  The  number 
who  are  put  on  the  lists  are  not  entered  on  account  of 
hunger,  but  rather  on  account  of  sentiment,  or  possibly 
even  on  account  of  elections. 

10195.  You  think  it  has  no  relation  to  hunger  ? — It 
has  no  relation  to  it. 

10196.  But  if  the  parent  is  away  during  the  day  it  is 
very  difficult  to  provide  for  the  children  ;  what  would 
you  do  in  that  case  ? — If  those  cases  were  numerous  they 
might  be  be  dealt  with  on  their  own  merits  apart  from 
the  genera!  system. 


10197.  You  only  advocate  the  system  on  a  very  small  j/^  Loch. 
scale  ? — -Yes.   

10198.  And  that  witli  special  reference  to  the  whole 
conditions  of  the  child's  life  ? — ^Yes,  and  as  secretly  as 
possible. 

10199.  The  advertisement  of  that  sore  of  thmg  does 
harm,  you  think  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

10200.  You  have  noted  here  that  the  degenerative 
tendencies  you  specify  have  a  particub  "-ly  bad  effect  upon 
the  young  ? — Yes,  I  might  say  that  1  have  myself  inquired 
into  the  condition  of  school  cases  in  the  past  with  special 
reference  to  this,  tabulating  every  case,  and  I  have  all 
these  tables,  which  are  at  your  disposal,  if  you  wish. 

10201.  Yes.  You  observe  that  a  comparison  of  the 
physical  conditions  in  different  classes  shows  what  a  very 
large  margin  there  is  for  improvement  in  the  lower  classes, 
but  have  you  formed  any  opinion  how  these  improve- 
ments are  to  be  brought  about  ? — Yes. 

10202.  This  class,  I  suppose,  is  the  bed  rock  of  the 
whole  difficulty  ? — It  is.  I  should  work  from  the  school 
very  much  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  strengthening 
the  physique  and  giving  the  children  more  play,  and  I 
should  bring  social  education  much  more  to  the  front. 

10203.  By  social  education  you  mean  social  education 
outside  of  the  school  rather  than  in  it.  Is  not  the  age  at 
which  children  leave  school  almost  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  anything  very  considerable  being  done  in  the  way  of 
such  education  ? — I  think  that  a  good  deal  could  be  done 
with  the  girls  before  they  leave,  and  a  good  dtial  afterwards 
when  they  have  left  if  it  was  begun  at  the  school. 

10204.  Do  you  think  that  compulsory  continuation 
schools  for  girls,  at  which  attendance  might  be  twice  a  week, 
for  the  subjects  of  a  domestic  character,  would  to  any 
extent  meet  the  evil  ? — I  think  it  would  be  quite  worth 
trying,  provided  that  the  work  was  entirely  practical. 

10205.  And  then  with  regard  to  the  boys  during  the  same 
period,  fourteen  to  sixteen,  if  it  could  be  made  obligatory 
for  them  to  attend  classes  for  the  purpose  of  physical 
exercise,  do  you  think  that  would  be  useful  ? — Yes. 

10200.  And  you  might  exempt  from  such  attendance 
boys  who  belonged  to  any  club  or  brigade  in  the  scheme 
of  which  physical  exercises  formed  a  prominent  part  ? — -Yes. 

10207.  It  is  during  that  period  after  they  leave  school 
and  before  they  grow  up  that  most  of  the  contaminating 
influences  that  destroy  them  come  into  play  ? — I  think 
that  the  habit  is  earlier  in  the  home. 

10208.  Except  that  the  deterrent  influences  of  school 
during  five  or  six  years,  I  suppose,  has  effect  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

10209.  It  is  the  danger  of  lapse  after  that  disciplinarj'' 
influence  is  withdrawn  ? — Yes.  but  the  difficulty  that  we  are 
speaking  of  is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  their  attendance 
has  been  very  irregular  and  that  they  have  not  been  very 
much  in  the  school.  As  the  teachers  have  said  to  me,  if 
we  can  only  get  them  it  would  be  all  right. 

10210.  And  then  you  go  on  to  deal  with  the  conditions 
in  their  home  ? — That  is  so. 

10211.  And  the  goodwill  of  their  parents  ? — You  get 
to  the  root  of  the  evil  there. 

10212.  But  by  what  methods  other  than  school  ? — I 
should  make  the  school  much  more  than  it  is  at  present 
the  centre  of  trained  voluntary  work  quite  apart  from  the 
relief.  I  should  do  everything  I  can  to  associate  it  with 
efforts  to  provide  wholesome  exercise  quite  apart  from 
school — cadet  corps,  and  the  hke,  and  all  this  would  help  to 
make  it  more  attractive  than  teaching  proper,  and  I  should 
be  inclined  to  make  it  a  kind  of  scholarship  to  go  into  the 
country,  so  that  a  boy  might  go  into  a  good  industrial 
school,  not  by  way  of  punishment,  but  as  a  change,  as  it 
were,  to  a  boarding  school,  where  he  would  see  life  from  a 
different  standpoint.  He  might  have  six  weeks  or  six 
months  there,  and  it  would  do  him  an  immense  amount  of 
good. 

10213.  But  you  could  not  deal  with  any  very  large 
number  of  children  in  that  way  ? — No,  but  you  would  turn 
a  certain  amount  of  thought  amongst  the  children  in 
that  direction. 

10214.  You  think  you  would  create  a  desire  to  see  the 
country  ? — Yes,  and  would  not  make  the  currioilum 
merely  intellectual,  which  1  do  not  think  is  always  beneficial. 
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Mr.  LocTi.       10215.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  anything  of 
 that  sort  ? — None. 

10216.  And  do  you  attach  great  importance  to  the 
reservation  of  open  spaces  ?— I  think  that  that  ought  to 
be  definitely  considered  for  the  whole  of  London  and  the 
outer  area — certainly  the  whole  police  area.  I  once 
tried  to  work  it  out  in  that  fashion,  and  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  reform.  Each  year  is 
making  it  more  difficult,  and  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
summarily. 

10217.  Has  not  the  time  gone  by  for  dealing  with  it 
adequately  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  If  there  is  any  clear- 
ance for  further  artizans'  dwelUngs,  I  should  keep  it  as  an 
open  space. 

10218.  You  would  have  to  compensate  the  property 
owner  ? — That,  is  always  done  because  of  the  clearances  ; 
only  I  should  keep  the  clearance,  and  after  a  time,  when 
the  population  has  migrated,  I  should  sell  it  at  the 
market  value,  and,  eventually,  you  would  recoup  your- 
self. 

10219.  But  you  would  destroy  your  open  space  event- 
ually ? — Yes,  but  the  child  population  would  have  gone, 
at  any  rate. 

10220.  The  size  of  London  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  carry  out  that  suggestion,  but  it  would  be  possible  in  a 
great  many  provincial  towns  if  the  local  authorities  were 
to  show  some  intelligent  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  the 
community,  and  to  secure  an  enlargement  of  borough 
boundaries  in  time,  so  that  open  spaces  might  be  acquired 
and  worked  into  the  ultimate  extensions  of  the  towns  ? — 
Certainly,  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  that,  but  I  do  not 
despair  myself  of  London. 

10221.  By  the  process  of  demolition  ? — Yes  ;  but  I 
liave  seen,  myself,  the  area  of  Acton,  for  instance,  become 
-covered.  Even  now  something  could  be  done,  but  ten 
years  ago  it  was  an  open  problem.  And  there  are  places 
now  beyond  Acton  which  are  now  filling  in,  but  are  still 
quite  clear  for  action.  Nothing  could  be  more  urgent 
than  the  appointment  of  a  small  body  to  take  charge  of 
this  business  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Council, 
and  the  authorities  within  the  poUce  area. 

10222.  The  County  Council  have  not  got  the  powers 
requisite  now,  have  they  ? — No. 

10223.  You  know  that  in  Germany  most  careful  pre- 
cautions are  taken  against  covering  the  surroundings  of  a 
manufacturing  centre  mth  houses  ? — Yes. 

10224.  Great  rings  of  thinly-peopled  spaces  with  avenues, 
stretching  into  the  open  country,  are  always  preserved, 
and  the  density  of  the  population  which  arises  after  that  is 
confined  to  a  limited  area,  and  however  big  the  town  it 
always  has  its  lungs  and  its  open  area  ?— Miss  Octavia  Hill 
was  anxious  that  that  should  be  done  for  London,  but 
pubHc  opinion  was  not  alive  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  good  to  do  it  even  now.  With  our  easier  methods 
of  transit  places  further  away  would  be  within  reach  now. 

10225.  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  that  we  are 
less  intelhgent  than  the  Germans  in  these  matters  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  we  study  them.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  a 
book  on  English  administration  on  this  side,  and  even  for 
our  local  administration  we  have  to  go  to  Germany  ;  we 
commonly  use  a  German  book  on  the  Poor  Law — Dr. 
x\schrott's  book — and  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  inform- 
ation as  to  other  countries. 

10226.  In  manufacturing  towns  where  the  presump- 
tive conditions  are  unfavourable  to  health  the  Germans 
are  vastly  in  advance  of  ourselves,  are  they  not  ?  I  can- 
not speak  absolutely.  It  is  too  long  ago  since  I  went  into 
it,  but  it  struck  me  that  their  control  from  the  police  point 
of  view  and  others  is  much  stronger  than  our  own. 
In  that  connection  I  should  Uke  to  refer  to  one  point  with 
regard  to  the  vagrancy  question.  The  police  control 
in  Germany  is  the  saving  factor  of  the  position.  The 
rest  of  their  methods  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  possible  that  if  some  system  of 
general  service  in  the  army  or  anything  of  the  kind  were 
introduced  here,  many  things  done  in  Germany  might 
follow  from  it. 

10227.  Do  you  think  that  the  disciplinary  effect  of  that 
touches  every  point  of  administration  ?— I  think  so. 

10228.  Have  you  anything  to  say  upon  the  current 
classifications  of  poverty  that  have  been  made  the  basis 
of  certain  conclusions  in  more  or  less  well  known  books  ? 


— Yes,  I  have  myself  taken  a  view  very  much  in  opposition 
to  those  who  have  propounded  those  systems  of  classifica- 
tion, but  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  put  before  jo\x 
the  rather  intricate  points  which  are  connected  witli  the 
matter.  I  should  very  much  like,  if  it  were  wished,  to 
submit  some  memorandum  about  it. 

10229.  We  should  be  very  pleased  to  have  it  ? — I  have 
a  great  deal  of  material  and  it  was  rather  difficult  to  sub- 
mit it,  and  if  I  took  two  or  three  points  it  would  not  give 
their  proper  value. 

10230.  If  you  provide  us  with  that  we  shall  print  it 
in  eHenso,  and  we  shall  thus  be  able  to  get  a  clearer 
and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  your  views  ? — If  you 
thought  that  what  I  send  in  was  in  clear  opposition 
to  any  evidence  you  have  had,  I  might  be  allowed  to 
answer  questions  about  it. 

10231.  Yes.  You  might  come  again.  That  would 
be  a  good  suggestion  ?• — I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

10232.  [Mr.  Lindsell.)  Do  you  Imow  in  your  experience 
anything  about  the  methods  adopted  for  making  the 
schools  more  attractive  to  boys  and  girls  during  the  school 
hours  ? — Only  from  conversations  with  school  managers 
and  people  working  ^vith  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

10233.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  holiday 
school,  which  was  started  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  tell  you  about 
the  working  of  it.    I  have  been  only  told  the  story  of  it. 

10234.  That  would  be  a  step  in  that  direction.  You 
were  speaking  of  making  school  life  more  attractive  ? — 
I  should  like  a  holiday  school  in  the  country  possiWy. 

10235.  You  know  that  there  are  seaside  camps  got  up  ? 
— Yes,  and  they  are  all  doing  very  good  work  I  think.  But 
I  should  like  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  routine  that  they  should 
go  there — boys  and  girls. 

10236.  You  mean  that  there  should  be  some  form  of 
pressure  to  go  ? — Yes.  And  if  connected  with  future 
service  for  the  army  for  the  boys,  I  think  that  it  would 
be  a  fair  expenditure  of  public  money. 

10237.  You  know  that  the  boys  go  into  the  camps  in 
some  schools  ? — Yes.  That  might  be  largely  extended 
— if  the  movement  would  really  catch  hold  of  the  schools 
— I  beheve  it  might. 

10238.  At  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  I  understand  that 
it  was  a  great  success.  There  was  a  very  large  volimteer 
camp  in  Lord  Brownlow'.«  Park  where  the  Grantham  boys 
went  with  a  separate  corps  of  their  own,  and  where  we 
permitted  their  attendance  and  gave  them  a  money  grant 
as  for  school  attendance  ?— I  have  not  heard  of  it.  It 
would  be  good. 

10239.  It  was  rather  a  bold  experiment,  and  it  is  worked 
with  considerable  success,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  further 
extended  ? — Yes,  I  see. 

10240.  You  would  hardly  suggest  that  the  average  boy 
should  go  to  those  industrial  schools  in  the  country  ? — 
Oh,  no.  My  idea  is  that  there  is  something  to  be  got  from 
aggregate  life  which  these  boys  do  not  get  in  the  way  of 
school  life.  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  industrial  school 
except  from  that  point  of  view.  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  them  to  have  a  school  of  that  kind  for  a 
short  time,  and  under  those  circumstances,  if  possible  in 
the  country,  and  they  would  go  away  with  difiFerent  ideas, 
and  possibly  strengthened  motives. 

10241.  I  suppose  the  boys  hitherto  that  you  get  at  the 
seaside  camps  are  not  quite  from  the  social  stratum  of 
those  very  poor  that  we  have  been  speaking  about  ? — 
I  am  not  sure.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are.  But  the 
tendency  would  be  to  get  the  better  type— I  thmk  that 
would  be  the  tendency. 

10242.  {Mr.  Legge.)  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  matter 
of  feeding  school  children.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you 
have  not  heard  of  what  you  consider  a  really  sound 
scheme  for  the  feeding  of  school  children  out  of  their 
homes  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  any,  except  where  there 
has  been  quite  special  care  taken  in  the  management  of  a 
few  children  in  coimection  with  the  families. 

10243.  But  supposing  we  had  a  medical  inspection 
of  schools,  and  the  medical  officer  having  a  child  brought 
before  him  by  a  teacher  certified  that  the  child  was 
simply  suffering  from  mahiutrition,  would  you  object 
to  steps  being  taken  to  prosecute  the  parent  for  neglecting 
that  child,  but  in  the  meantime  to  feed  that  child  at  the 
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school  ?— I  should  feed  the  child,  not  necessarily  at  the 
school,  but  with  a  view  to  a  particular  end  like  that. 
That  is  necessary,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  all  through. 

10244.  But  those  cases  might  not  turn  out  to  be  1  per 
cent,  in  certain  schools,  but  might  turn  out  to  be  25  per' 
cent,  in  the  poorest  localities  ? — I  think  I  should  not  alter 
it ;  it  would  be  better  that  the  feeding  was  not  at  the 
school. 

10245.  And  that  really  any  step  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
child  should  be  accompanied  by  some  step  taken  in 
relation  to  the  parent  ? — Yes. 

10246.  To  enforce  the  feeling  of  responsibility  ?— My 
conclusion  from  going  through  a  number  of  cases  is  that 
there  must  be  a  plan  in  each  case,  and  that  the  case  con- 
sidered in  that  light  comes  out  quite  differently.  In 
many  of  the  cases  which  we  dealt  with  our  real  trouble 
naturally  was  with  the  parent.  We  made  the  plan  and 
they  threw  it  over,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  over 
that  as  long  as  the  parent  does  nothing  criminal.  You 
want  a  boy  apprenticed,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  parent 
says  "  No."  The  real  issue  is  in  the  management  of  the 
case,  and  not  in  the  general  issue. 

10247.  You  are  aware  of  the  industrial  school  system  ? 
—Yes. 

10248.  Have  you  studied  at  all  in  particular  the  day 
industrial  schools,  of  which  there  are  one  or  two  samples 
in  London,  in  Drury  Lane,  for  instance  ? — I  did  in  the 
early  days  of  its  introduction  rather  than  in  later  years. 

10249.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  economically  sound  ? 
— I  think  that  it  is  a  good  method  decidedly,  but  I  think 
it  too  wants  particularly  to  be  placed  under  conditions 
in  which  its  work  will  be  in  relation  to  the  family. 

10250.  It  is  the  best  feature  of  a  really  day  industrial 
school,  that  they  bring  to  bear  influence  upon  the  parent  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  doubt  it  on  the  whole. 
It  would  be  a  point  of  great  importance  to  work  it 
out  in  detail. 

10251.  But  there  is  one  sjjecial  feature  of  their  curricu- 
lum, namely,  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  those  schools  do 
not  take  the  full  elementary  school  curriculum  ;  they 
have  class  work  as  it  were  for  three  hours  a  day,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  they  are  at  simple  occupations  and  em- 
ployments, with  once  a  week  or  twice  a  week  a  technical 
lesson.  Would  you  apj^rove  of  that  sort  of  instruction 
for  the  class  of  the  population  which  has  to  earn  its  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  its  brow,  and  not  by  stress  of  intellect  ? — • 
Yes.  I  should  myself  make  the  curricula  for  the  public 
elementary  schools  according  to  the  class  of  the  children  in 
the  district,  and  I  should  extend  the  teaching  of  domestic 
economy  and  subjects  of  that  kind,  provided  that  it  is  quite 
practical,  and  I  think  that  the  plan  of  division  of  labour 
in  the  industrial  school  is  very  good. 

10252.  The  only  way  to  work  the  industrial  system  in 
an  ordinary  elementary  school  is  to  make  it  practical, 
because  you  cannot  give  girls  laundry  every  day  in  the 
week  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time  ;  you  must  give  up  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  to  washing,  and  this  scheme  could  be 
carried  out  by  enabli.ng  girls  to  bring  actually  from  their 
homes  the  week's  washing  and  do  it  in  the  school  under 
proper  directions  ? — Yes. 

1025.3.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  this  suggestion  : 
that  also  in  certain  districts  mothers  who  keep  decent 
houses  should  be  allowed  to  have  their  girls  half 
time -for  domestic  employment  at  home  after  a  certain 
age,  say  thirteen  ?— I  should  be  inclined  to  try  that 
experiment. 

10254.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  a  good  eflect 
upon  mothers  who  had  not  a  good  home  and  encourage 
them  to  get  the  home  up  to  the  standard,  to  enable  the 
managers  of  tlie  school  to  grant  them  a  Ucense  ? — I  am 
afi-aid  that  is  a  question  one  cannot  answer  without 
trying  it  experimentally.  There  is  a  great  imitative 
faculty  amongst  those  people. 

10255.  If  Mrs.  So-and-so's  girl  was  allowed  out 
because  she  kept  a  decent  home,  do  not  you  think 
that  would  have  a  strong  effect  on  Mrs.  B.  and  C.  if  they 
found  by  a  little  elbow-grease  about  the  house  they  could 
get  their  girl  home  ? — Yes,  it  would  have  an  effect,  but 
the  question  is  whether  Mrs.  B.  and  C.  had  not  gone  too 
far  to  care  for  such  things. 

10256.  I  gather  from  your  answer  to  the  Chairman 
that  you  thinli  that  all  these  questions  of  health  and 
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of  the  local  authority  ?— In  this  sense,  that  primarily  it  

is  the  business  of  the  individual  owner,  and  oiily  the 
local  authority  to  come  in  as  a  kind  of  police.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  roads — on  the  public  side  of  the  question, 
but  of  the  inside — the  room. 

10257.  You  would  not  allow  them  further  powers  than 
that  of  the  police  ;  you  would  not  allow  them  to  play  the 
part  of  the  missionary  ?  —We  have  no  data  for  that.  If 
we  ought  to  do  it,  we  ought  to  do  it  as  we  have  done 
other  things.  They  have  mostly  been  worked  to  a  point 
on  voluntary  lines,  and  then,  if  useful,  turned  to  account. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether,  as  a  local  authority,  you  would 
have  a  large  enough  educational  staff  for  this  purpose  in 
addition  to  the  public  elementary  school  staff,  for  that  is 
what  it  would  come  to. 

10258.  But  we  gather,  from  what  we  have  already  heard 
and  we  know,  that  local  authorities  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  vary  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree  as  to  the 
sense  of  their  duties.  Now  you  would  agree  that  the 
Central  Government  might  play  a  very  important  part  in 
bringing  to  book  any  local  authority  which  became  notor- 
ious for  neglecting  its  duties  ? — Certaiidy,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion.  I  think  that  the  local  authority's  report 
should  be  drafted  on  definite  lines,  so  that  the  central 
authority  should  have  data  on  certain  matters,  what- 
ever happens,  and  if  the  report  shows  mismanage- 
ment in  regard  to  them  as  compared  with  another 
district,  then  there  is  the  evidence. 

10259.  Supposing  the  facts  as  to  one-roomed  and  two- 
roomed  tenements  were  clearly  set  out  in  a  table  for 
ditierent  localities,  that  would  give  the  sort  of  indication 
you  are  aiming  at,  would  it  not  ? — Yes.  There  are  a 
whole  series  of  questions  which,  if  you  take  up 
those  reports,  you  will  find  not  touched  upon.  The  report 
often  turns  upon  a  special  experiment  about  which  the 
municipality  is  a  little  proud. 

10260.  Back  to  back  dwellings  might  well  be  brought 
out  ? — That  is  one  of  the  things. 

10261.  And  another  method  which  has  suggested  itself 
to  us  and  one  or  two  witnesses  is  that  there  should  be  a 
Central  Government  Bureau  to  collect  from  time  to  time 
anthropometric  facts  about  the  population  in  different 
parts-  of  the  country.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
valuable  indication  as  to  whether  there  was  deterioration 
going  on  in  one  district  more  than  another  ? — The  evi- 
dence is  very  insufficient  for  answering  that  question. 

10262.  We  have  got  practically  no  data  at  present  ? — I 
have  no  data. 

10263.  Do  you  thirk  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
anthropometric  data  ? — I  should  think  so.  I  should 
have  thought  that  some  societies,  equipped  by  the  Govern- 
ment, would  have  led  the  way. 

10264.  They  have  in  a  measure,  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  but  they  go  rather  Uf;on  the  principle  of  asking 
the  Government  to  take  the  burden  off  their  shoulders, 
and  they  admit  that  it  is  too  big  a  job  for  them  ? — In 
that  case  it  becomes  a  sort  of  normal  sanitary  manage- 
ment of  the  community,  and  it  is  within  the  scope  of  th.'-: 
community. 

10265.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  have  such  a  thing  as  to 
have  an  ordnance  or  geological  survey  ? — Yes.  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  Dr.  Newsholme's  Brighton  Life  Table. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  system  would  be  generally 
applicable,  but  it  seemed  to  me  a  most  suggestive  method 
which  would  do  something  in  the  same  direction  as  an 
anthropometric  survey. 

10266.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
vagrancy,  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  the  Salvation 
Army  people — the  authorities  of  the  Salvation  Army — 
have  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  question  of  what 
they  call  the  "  Won't  works  "? — It  so  happens  I  have  it, 
but  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  it ;  but  they  are  a  well- 
known  class. 

10267.  In  general  terms  they  propose  that  tliat 
class  of  the  population,  unfortunately  a  large  one,  which 
simply  will  not  work,  althougli  they  can  do  so,  but 
prefer  to  live  on  the  generosity  and  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours^ should  be  treated  by  somewhat  severe  measures. 
The  proposal  is  that  the  magistrates  should  have  power  to 
convict  persons  of  tliat  class,  and  to  commit  them  for 
periods  of  three  years  or  more  to  a  labour  colony, where  they 
might  be  made  to  work,  with  a  hope  that  thej  might, 
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Mr.  Loch,    eventually,  find  it  advisable   to  work  on  their  own 

 account.    And  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  existing 

charge  might  be  used  for   the    legitimate  object  of 
relieving  those  who  can  not  earn  their  own  living — the 
residuum  you  speak  of,  who  are  perfectly  willing  to 
work  if  they  could,  but  are   unable  to   do  so  from 
circumstances.     Would  that  proposal  commend  itself 
to  you  if  it  were  practicable  ? — There  are  one  or  two 
things  about  it.    The  difficulty  of  deahng  with  the  vagrant 
is  the  magistrate.    If  the  poUce  dealt  with  the  question, 
as  they  do  in  Germany — the  question  is  would  the  English 
Public  substitute  the  police  for  the  magistrate  ?  The  next 
question,  as  to  the  results :  it  will  depend  very  much  on 
the  age  of  the  person  who  is  committed,  whether  any 
result  will  come.    In  Germany  they  have  a  work  or 
correction  house  system,  and  on  conviction  the  Court  may 
order  that  the  prisoner  be  handed  over  to  the  District 
police  authorities  for  detention  in  a  house  of  coixection  or 
be  sent  to  labour,  that  is,  of  public  utility  for  any  period 
up  to  two  years.    But  their  "work  "-houses  are  very  full, 
and  they  have  there  "  ins  and  outs  "  who,  at  last,  settle 
down  in  these  houses.    Your  labour  colony  would  be 
very  much  the  same  imless  there  is  discrimination.  If 
you  sent  a  small  number  there — you  may  say,  roughly, 
men  under  thirty -five — you  may  presumably  awaken  their 
power  of  self-amelioration.    But  the  difficulty  is  great  to 
deal  with  those  people  in  the  aggregate.   The  standard  of 
standard  of  labour  amongst  them  is  so  low  unless  you 
have  strict  supervision,  so    as  to  make  idleness  im- 
possible.   I   do   not  think,  myself,  judging  from  the 
figures,  that  what  you  may  call   reformed  vagrants 
ever  form  a  large  proportion  of   the   number.    It  is 
true  that  you  may  be  dealing,  not  with  the  vagrant 
only,  but  also  with  the  more  or  less  settled  labourer  who 
will  not  work.    That  leads  to  another  difficulty  ;  who  is 
to  look  after  the  wife  and  children.    The  children  may 
have  to  be  taken  over.    Are  we  prepared  to  do  that  for 
long  periods  ?    It  would  come  to  a  very  large  charge. 
The  advantage,  it  might  be  argued,  would  be  that  very 
likely  the  father,  and  possibly  the  mother,  would  have  to 
contribute  towards  their  children's  education  in  some 
school.    Well,  of  course,  you  are  dealing  with  numbers, 
and  after  all  the  financial  question  underlies  your  scheme. 
I  do  not,  myself,  behove  that  the  number  of  vagrants  is 
very  large.    But  it  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
class   wliich  are  called  the  "  Ins  and  Outs "  of  the 
workhouse,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  a  penal 
system  in  regard  to  them  ;  call  it  a  labour  colony  if  you 
like,  with  a  long  detention,  with  a  view  to  reformation  in 
those  cases.    But  I  can  see  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  after 
three  years  or  so  the  results  would  rather  sadden  the 
reformer,  and  the  result  of  that  would  be  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  merely  keeping  them.    On  the  other  hand  there 
is  this  to  be  said,  it  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Act  of 
1882  for  dealing  with  casuals  and  detaining  them  a  longer 
time — for  two  nights.     The  Act  had  a  very  remarkable 
effect.     At  the  time  I  saw  a  good  many  of  these  cases,  and 
was  in  communication  with  some  of  the  officials,  workhouse 
masters,  and  others,  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  and 
they  said  that  the  nett  result  was  that  though  many  of 
the  men  could  earn  only  a  little,  this  obstruction,  by 
which  they  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources  to  earn 
that  little,  led  them  to  become  to  that  extent  support- 
ing and  self-respecting  members  of  the  community.  Now 
the  negative  side  is  always  criticised,  but  it  has  that 
positive  result,  as  has  been  shown  quite  clearly  again  and 
again,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  extension  of  your 
machinery  will  not,  after  a  short  time,  lead  to  a  reaction 
which  will  again  necessitate  negative  treatment,  and  then 
you  are  no  better  off  except  that  you  have  imposed 
upon  the  community  a  large  new  administrative  machine 
which  has,  after  all,  iailed  of  its  purpose.    There  is  one 
other  point.    You  have  in  London  a  large  number  of 
common  lodging-houses  of  all  descriptions,  of  shelters  and 
so  on,  for  the  vagrant.    The  person  who  inhabits  those 
bouses  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  man  who  prefers  idleness. 
If  he  has  5s.  or  6s.  a  week  he  is  more  or  less  content. 
He  lives  at  a  low  standard  constantly.    He  is  a  man  who 
does  not  want  much,  provided  he  is  comparatively  idle. 
From  those  shelters  and  houses,  which  are  often  filled 
with  people,  a  great  number  pass  into  the  workliouse  and 
the  infirmary ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  community 
pays  twice  over :  first,  by  voluntary   contributions  or 
philanthropic  investments  for  establishments  for  them,  and 
then,  having  congregated  them  in  cheap  establishments, 
for  their  public  assistance  by  the   Poor   Law   in  the 


infirmary  or  workhouse — often  a  very  large  local  charge. 
I  very  much  fear  that  if  you  had  a  labour  colony  on  a 
large  scale  with  large  numbers  of  this  class  in  it  the  same 
results  would  follow.  Therefore  I  fall  back  more  and 
more  upon  the  position  dealing  with  cases  individually, 
and  if  you  desert  that  principle  the  reaction  following 
your  treatment  will  very  hkely  upset  your  plan  of  reform. 

10268.  With  regard  to  the  persons  of  the  labouring 
classes  who  occupy  the  houses  provided  for  them  by  the 
London  County  Council,  is  it  your  experience  that  those 
houses  are  really  occupied  by  the  people  who  have  been 
displaced  and  who  are  really  intended  to  occupy  them, 
or  are  they  occupied  by  a  higher  class  ? — I  think,  un- 
doubtedly, the  latter.  There  is  one  exception  to  that  in 
Camberwell.  That  is,  the  Borough  Council  have  adopted 
a  plan  which  is  really  the  old  one  which  commended 
itself  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  others,  of  having  the  houses 
refitted  and  made  clean,  and  keeping  the  tenants  in 
them  all  the  time.  That  is  cheaper.  It  causes  no  dis- 
placement, and  that  is  the  plan  on  which  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  has  worked.  Personally  in  my  opinion  I  think  that 
is  the  best  for  the  community. 

10269.  You  think  that  would  be  better  than  large 
and  very  expensive  labourers'  dwelhngs  which  would 
not  be  occupied  by  the  persons  intended  ? — Yes,  and 
there  is  the  advantage  that  you  do  not  create  the 
difficulty  of  overcrowding  by  reason  of  your  reform. 

10270.  You  were  speaking  just  now  on  the  question  of 
infant  mortaUty.  I  have  before  me  the  last  published 
Return  of  the  Registrar-General  of  England.  It  says 
that  ever  since  the  year  1838  there  has  been  practically 
no  diminution  in  the  infant  mortality,  that  is  to  say,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  per 
1,000  of  births ;  and  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the 
last  sixty  years,  that  is  from  1841  onwards,  obtains  in 
the  case  of  London.  From  1841  to  1850,  157  per  1,000  ; 
1891  to  1900,  160  per  1,000;  so  that  practically  the 
figures  are  identical  ? — Yes,  thank  you. 

10271.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  We  have  had  stated  in  this 
room  by  at  least  one  witness,  I  think  more,  the  idea  that 
the  State  having  undertaken  free  education  of  the  children 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  State  to  see  that  those  children 
come  to  school  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  that  education  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  come  well  fed.  What  is  your 
opinion  upon  it  ? — I  think  that  it  is  a  non  sequitnr. 
You  might  say  that  of  any  order  of  the  State. 

10272.  But  surely  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
parents  are,  either  owing  to  want  of  work  or  to  their  being 
"  the  won't  works  "  or  from  being  drunken  or  anything 
like  that,  absolutely  unable  to  provide  meals  for  the 
children  before  they  go  to  school ;  but  the  children  must 
go  to  school.  In  those  cases  would  not  it  be  possible  to 
discriminate  in  giving  meals  to  the  children — would  not 
it  be  wise  ? — We  generahse  too  hastily.  We  must  have  a 
distinct  report  in  each  case,  and  if  that  is  done  the  con- 
clusions drawn  in  regard  to  the  cases  are  usually  found  to 
he  ditlerent.  Some  of  those  cases  are  Poor  Law  cases 
clearly  and  ought  never  to  come  (I  mean  that  the 
conditions  are  such  that  no  meals  would  touch  them). 
The  dinners  would  keep  them  out  of  the  rehef  which  they 
ought  to  have  from  the  Poor  Law. 

10273.  But  there  might  be  other  cases  where  parents 
are  entirely  neglectful,  when  they  could  pay  for 
the  meal  instead  of  getting  it  all  free  ? — I  think  that  you 
must  deal  with  the  parent  as  he  stands.  The  difficulty 
of  all  direct  work  with  the  poor  is  to  get  the  will  of  the 
person  who  is  causing  the  difficulty  on  your  side. 

10274.  Might  not  that  well  be  obtained  from  the  first 
by  using  force,  as  formerly  when  parents  had  to  pay  for 
the  schooUng  of  the  children.  Where  parents  were  poor 
they  got  it  free,  and  those  who  were  able  and  would  not 
pay  were  brought  before  the  magistrates — could  not  the 
same  thing  be  done  in  the  case  of  meals  ? — With  regard 
to  the  past  it  was  said  to  be  a  constant  cause  of  complaint ; 
and  T  always  fear  myself  that  magisterial  firmness 
will  melt  away  before  the  difficulties  of  the  situatioa. 
I  think  that  the  cases  of  the  type  are  not  numerous. 
I  could  not  give  proportions,  but  I  think  that  it 
would  be  found  that  they  would  not  be  so  numerous 
but  that  they  could  be  dealt  with  themselves  individually 
on  a  great  variety  of  methods. 

10275.  Granted  that  the  children  must  be  fed,  if  you 
do  not  wish  them  fed  in  the  school  where  do  you  propose 
that  they  should  be  provided  for  1    Have  not  you  formed 
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any  idea  ? — At  times  it  has  been  arranged  that  they 
should  have  their  food  locally  outside  the  school  by  the 
plan  of  coffee  houses.  That  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  ; 
and  the  larger  the  numbers  the  more  difficult  it  was  for 
the  school  to  find  dining  places. 

10276.  Cbuld  not  the  preparation  of  the  food  for  those 
children  be  co-ordinated  with  instruction  in  cookery  tor 
others  ?— I  should  accept  that  within  the  same  limits, 
namel}',  the  careful  discrimination  of  the  cases. 

10277.  You  spoke  about  camps,  but  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  were  brought 
into  line  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  for  boys  going  into  the 
Army,  or  in  connection  Avith  the  Army,  and  that  then  the 
State  might  be  called  on  to  contribute  tov.ards  them  ? — 
Not  under  present  Army  conditions.  I  had  not  that  in 
my  mind,  but  the  possibility  of  some  quasi  Militia  system. 

10278.  Or  some  universal  service  ?  —  Ves. 

10270.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that,  with  the -very 
poor  in  particular,  if  they  get  the  idea  into  their  heads 
that  whatever  you  are  doing  is  with  an  ultimate  idea  of 
bringing  the  boys  into  the  Army  or  Navy,  they  would 
set  their  backs  up  against  it  at  once  ? — I  think  so. 

10280.  And  be  dead  against  it  ? — Yes,  judging  from 
particular  cases  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you 
would  have  the  young  on  your  side  at  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen. 

10281.  Undoubtedly.  For  Admiralty  recruiting,  after 
boys  have  come  back  from  the  training  ships  and  have 
been  about  the  country,  all  our  country  ofticers  are  over- 
run by  applicants,  but  out  of  one  hundred  who  applj' 
we  get  about  fifteen,  because  the  parents  won't  allow 
the  bo3's  to  come  in,  the  boys  having  reached  the  time 
when  they  are  earning  wages.  Of  course  that  is  not 
sentiment ;  it  is  not  that  they  do  not  want  the  boys  to 
go  into  the  Navy,  but  simply  because  they  want  the 
boys  to  pay  for  their  rent  and  so  on  ? — Quite  so,  and  it  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  the  economic  position  is  that 
of  the  family.  They  do  not  manage  their  budgets  on  the 
individual  system  of  the  wage-earner.  In  every  family 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  compensation  in  economic 
difficulty  forthcoming  from  the  members  of  the  family, 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that  I  think  that  is  a 
good  point  on  one  side  of  the  question. 

10282.  Regarding  sanitary  questions,  you  were  saying 
that  the  report  from  the  local  authorities  should  be  based 
upon  a  set  form.  You  meant  that  the  local  body,  the 
Corporation  of  a  town  for  instance,  should  report  in  a  set 
form  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  certain 
questions  ? — Ires. 

1028.3.  And  that  the  questions  should  be  quite  regard- 
less as  to  whom  the  property  belongs  ? — I  had  not  thought 
of  that. 

10284.  I  mean  to  say  it  is  a  fairly  well  known  fact  that 
in  some  towns  they  have  shockingly  bad  insanitary 
dwellings,  but  they  go  on  from  year  to  year — they  go  on 
and  no  one  seems  to  report  upon  these  dweUings.  What 
do  you  say  ? — My  opinion  is  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
property  map  of  ownership  to  each  town,  and  to  carry 
the  idea  further  I  think  that  the  central  authority  should 
report  upon  the  reports  and  that  should  be  a  public 
document. 

10285.  The  person  who  reports  upon  the  sanitary 
condition  is  naturally  the  sanitary  inspector,  but  by  whom 
is  he  appointed  ? — By  the  local  authority. 

10286.  And  he  is  removable  by  the  local  authority  ? — 
That  is  true  ;  but  we  have  a  county  system,  and  I  always 
hoped  myself  that  the  county  inspector  and  the  county 
system  would  carry  with  it  a  county  system  of  super- 
vision. 

10287.  \ou  would  advocate  having  somebody  above 
the  official  appoint"d  by  the  Corporation  or  the  local 
body  ? — Yes,  in  the  main  so. 

10288.  To  see  that  they  did  their  work  properly  ? — 
Yes. 

10289.  (Mr.  Struthcrs.)  Do  the  local  authorities  at 
present  make  a  report  to  the  local  Governmi-nt  Board 
in  any  form  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  At  any  rate  I 
do  not  sec  them.  Some  make  very  useful  reports — small 
reports. 

10290.  On  special  points  ? — Yes,  and  some  are  almost 
annual  reports  which  would  be  of  great  service,  but  they 
are  not  formally  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 


10291.  Nor  are  they  compulsory  ;  they  make  them  J/,-.  Loch. 
when  they  please  ? — Yes  in  form  and  everything.  _  

10292.  They  are  not  required  by  any  Act  to  report 
with  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  toxvn  ? — I 
understand  not.  In  London  they  are  obliged  to  report  as 
to  certain  charities  ;  but  that  comes  incidentally  in  con- 
nection with  the  older  admmistration  of  London. 

10293.  But  they  are  not  required  to  make  up  an  annual 
statement  as  to  what  they  are  doing  in  the  matter  of 
sanitation  and  administration  of  the  law  relating  to 
overcrowding  and  so  on  ? — No,  the  medical  officers  of 
health  do  make  a  medical  report,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
do  it  according  to  a,ny  spacified  requiremonts.  I  might 
add  that  the  poor  law  authorities  do  not,  and  it  is  most 
important  that  they  should. 

10294.  It  would  require  legislation  to  get  what  you 
desire,  that  there  should  be  a  duty  imposed  upon  the 
local  authorities  to  report  in  a  specified  form  by  the 
Central  Government  ? — Yes. 

10295.  But  even  if  you  have  that,  if  even  the  sanitary 
authority  such  as  you  have  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
should  make  any  inquiiy  as  to  their  powers  or  as  to  the 
state  of  the  police  of  the  towns  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sanitation,  would  not  they  be  apt  to  be  lax  in  the 
matter  of  the  report  ? — I  think  that  they  would.  I 
think  that  the  change  would  come  gradually  as  in  other 
reforms  ;  with  the  large  amount  of  conference  and  associa- 
tion that  is  now  possible  it  would  work  upon  their 
imitative  faculty. 

10296.  But  if  you  have  not  anything  stronger  than  the 
imitative  faculty,  would  that  be  sufficient  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  it  would  break  in  one's  hands  !  In  the  matter  of 
finance  I  think  that  a  central  audit  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  look  upon  this  really  as  the  other  side,  the  audit. 

10297.  In  Scotland  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
pretty  extensive  powers  of  dealing  with  the  local  authority, 
if  necessary,  in  offences  against  the  law  as  regards  sanita- 
tion and  such  matters,  and  it  exercises  that  power  by 
presenting  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Session  to  have  a 
certain  local  authority  compelled  to  do  its  duty  in  a  par- 
ticular matter.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  a 
desirable  power  here  ? — I  think  that  it  depends  upon 
how  much  it  succeeds  in  Scotland.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  tried  long  enough.  I  think  it  was  under  the 
last  Act.    I  do  not  know  if  it  is  satisfactory. 

10298.  Dr.  Mackenzie  who  gave  evidence  on  this  point 
said  that  they  had  made  use  of  it  in  a  number  of  cases  and 
I  asked  him  particularly  whether  it  had  been  brought  to- 
bear  upon  any  large  municipality,  and  he  said  it  had  ? — 
Then  I  think  that  it  is  quite  worth  considering  its  apjjhca- 
tion  to  England. 

10299.  As  regards  the  comparison  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration in  Germany,  of  course  you  pointed  out  the 
es.sential  difference  that  the  administration  of  Germany 
rests  upon  a  very  complete  police  system  ;  but  there  i& 
also  the  fact  that  there  is  a  permanent  burgo-master  for  a, 
period  of  years  ? — Certainly. 

10300.  Whose    business    is    local    administration  ? — 
Certainly. 

10301.  Who  is  a  trained  administrator,  and  all  the 
local  officials  are  more  or  less  men  who,  in  addition  to  a 
good  general  education,  have  received  a  certain  special 
training  for  their  duties  ;  so  that  there  is  no  analogy 
between  Germany  and  this  country  ? — Nothing  of  that 
kind. 

10302.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  training  of  local 
administrators  in  this  country  ? — No.  The  German 
s>  stem  seems  to  me  to  depend  upon  the  German  electoral 
system,  by  which  the  property  holder,  at  any  rate  the 
man  who  has  most  stake  in  the  community,  practically 
holds  the  election  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  he  appoints 
the  best  steward  he  can  find  as  major,  as  has  been 
described.  You  can  get  a  consistent  policy  on  those 
lines,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  under  our 
conditions. 

10303.  But  even  with  the  best  local  authority  in  this 
country  there  is  an  element  of  permanency  wanting, 
which  is  secured  by  the  German  system  ? — One  would 
say  so. 

10304.  Peritianency  and  graauai  development  ?— So 
far  as  I  know  Germany,  it  seems  that  is  so.  Perhaps 
one  does  not  faii-ly  gauge  the  general  movements  which 
go  on  here,  which  possibly  they  do  not  have  in  Germany. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr  Loch         10305.  Your  general  impression  is  that  owing  to  the 

 practical  rise  in  wages  and  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of 

living  there  has  been,  as  regards  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  ? — I  think  so. 

10306.  The  question  of  deterioration  onlj.  refers  to  a 
comparatively  small  class  ? — I  think  so. 

10307.  But  there  is  one  little  item  as  regards  cost  of 
Uving  which  perhaps  has  gone  up,  and  that  is  the  cost  of 
house  room.  It  is  true  that  food  and  clothing  have  gone 
down,  but  may  not  a  man  have  to  pay  a  larger  proportion 
of  his  weekly  wage,  21s.  or  23s.,  for  the  mere  room  to  live 
in  ? — That  is  true.  But  one  has  to  consider  some  other 
points  in  connection  with  which  the  rent  rises,  where 
there  is  economic  disturbance,  for  instance,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  people  in  turning  the  dwelhng  houses 
into  warehouses,  and  so  forth.  When  you  get  outside 
the  line  of  that  disturbance  you  will  find  that  the  rents 
are  not  excessive,  and  also  you  will  find,  at  least  so  I 
judge  from  information  I  have  received,  that  taking  the 
last  four  or  five  years  there  is  a  tendency  of  less  crowding 
in  places  where  you  would  hardly  expect  it.  That  is 
to  say,  thej  have  got  outside  the  bounds  of  disturbance. 

10308.  But  still  there  are  many  parts  of  London  where 
they  pay  from  5s.  and  6s.  to  7s.  6d.  for  two  rooms,  and 
that  is  qiiite  a  common  charge  ? — That  is  so. 

10309.  That  is  a  very  large  proportion  to  pay  for  mere 
house  room  out  of  an  income  of  £1  or  21s.  a  week? — 
A  very  large  proportion.  One-third  would  go  in  rental, 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  anj  one  to  live  in  some  of 
these  places,  unless  be  were  comparatively  rich,  it  would 
be  too  expensive  ;  and  if  the  local  authority  buy  land  and 
resell  it,  and  bring  the  cost  of  it  down  to  artisans'  dwell- 
ings' rates,  they  stiU  charge  a  rental  which  considering  the 
older  rentals  is  extreme,  very  often.  So  that  you  inter- 
fere, it  seems  to  me,  and  yet  by  the  very  process  of 
the  demand  you  cannot  escape  from  the  difficulty  of 
having  the  population  housed  at  high  rentals  upon  an 
expensive  area. 

10310.  You  do  not  think  that  any  taxing  of  land  values 
would  have  any  effect  upon  that  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  say.  I  have  not  myself  seen  a  scheme  which  would 
parry  this. 

10311.  But  the  real  difficulty  is  with  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  population,  and  that  item  you  think 
is  swelled  unduly  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  neglect  of  old 
people  by  the  people  who  ought  to  support  them  ? — 
I  think  that  it  is. 

10312.  That  is  to  say  that  the  real  proportion  of  these 
people,  the  submerged  tenth  say,  is  not  really  so  large  as 
it  appears  to  be  ? — I  think  not. 

10313.  Just  because  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  older  people  in  that  class  who  ought  to  be  at  the 
charge  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  and  relations? 
— I  think  so,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  mainten- 
ance upon  the  rates. 

10314.  Then  as  regards  the  means  of  dealing  with  that 
submerged  tenth  you  seem  to  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress 
upon  education  ? — I  do. 

10315.  And  that,  of  course,  would  apply  chiefly  to  the 
younger  people  ? — Yes ;  but  I  should  try  to  give  the 
benefits  of  the  school  to  the  younger  men  and  women. 

10316.  Your  conception  of  education  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  the  school  ? — Certainly  not. 

10317.  And  what  you  would  hke  to  see  take  place 
would  be  to  have  the  educational  means  extended  far 
beyond  the  mere  schoohng  that  is  given  under  the  code 
at  the  present  time  ? — Certainly. 

10318.  You  spoke  of  what  you  call  social  education. 
What  is  your  idea  of  that.  You  say  social  education, 
that  that  is  the  thing  that  is  very  much  desired  ? — 
To  teach  the  younger  women  and  girls  what  the  nurture 
of  children  should  be,  to  arrange  that  every  boy,  if  possible, 
should  join  a  friendly  society,  to  show  him  and  let  him 
understand,  if  possible,  what  it  means ;  to  take  the 
physical  question — what  it  means — that  there  should  be 
an  open-air  inlet  in  the  room  and  so  on. 

10319.  A  great  part  of  this  health  education  would  be 
outside  of  the  school  ? — I  think  as  things  stand  a  great 
part  must  be,  unless  there  is  a  very  great  difference  it 
will  only  be  begun  in  the  school. 


10320.  For  that  purpose  we  should  require  another 
class  of  teachers,  social  missionaries,  or  health  visitors  T 
— The  problem  has  not  been  attacked  from  that  point 
of  view.  There  is  really  very  little  done.  I  think  that 
the  Polytechnics  might  have  served  in  London  in  soma 
way,  but  I  think  what  is  wanted  is  an  experiment  on 
very  clear  lines  and  with  a  very  clear  statement  of  results 
and  a  very  careful  choice  of  the  teachers.  The  teachers 
in  many  cases  I  should  like  to  have  voluntary,  at  any  rate 
in  part,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  became  a  great 
State  charge. 

10321.  You  speak  of  the  outside  teachers  ? — Yes. 

10322.  You  would  have  those  outside  educated  in  the 
first  place  by  a  voluntary  organisation  ? — I  think  that  I 
should  try  that  first. 

10323.  To  work  in  connection  with  the  schools  ? — 
With  all  authorities. 

10324.  But  especially  with  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

10325.  To  keep  in  contact  with  the  children  from  the 
time  of  leaving  school  and  trace  them  to  their  homes  ? — 
Yes.  It  sounds  rather  gigantic,  but  if  we  consider  specially 
one  class  I  think  that  it  is  not  so  gigantic  as  it  seems. 

10326.  There  are  a  great  many  districts  that  you  might 
practically  leave  out.  The  question  scarcely  arises  there 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  bvit  even  in  the  poorer  districts 
it  is,  after  all,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  ? — 
That  is  my  view. 

10327.  It  is  smaller  or  larger  in  districts,  but  it  is  not 
like  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  people,  but  the  younger 
children? — Yes,  I  very  strongly  feel  that. 

10328.  What  is  your  view  in  regard  to  a  medical 
inspection  of  children  in  schools  ?— I  should  like  the 
medical  inspection  of  the  home — the  fulfilment  of  an  already 
recognised  public  sanitary  duty,  and  I  should  hke  the 
two  to  go  together — what  was  done  at  the  home  and 
what  was  done  at  the  school,  and  there  should  be  some 
combined  report.  I  think  that  the  whole  man  has  to  be 
dealt  with.  1  always  fear  a  sort  of  lopsided  assistance  or 
intervention  which  merely  upsets  the  local  plans  of  the 
family  or  individual. 

10329.  But  a  local  inspection  need  not  give  rise  to 
these  les'ilts  '.  —No. 

103-'<0.  When  it  is  simply  the  caFe  of  a  child  v  hose  eye- 
sight is  bad  or  who  is  defective  in  hearing,  and  his  parents 
avF  told  that  steps  muit  be  taken  to  put  this  right,  what 
do  you  say  to  that  ? — I  quite  agree  that  is  the  beat  to  be 
done.  With  medical  insjection  other  considerations 
must  come  in. 

10331.  But  on  the  back  of  the  medical  inspection  sucti 
a  voluntary  organisation  might  easily  get  to  work  ? — 
Yes. 

10332.  And  visit  the  particular  parent  whoso  child 
is  underfed  and  take  steps  to  get  the  child  fed  ? — Quite 
so. 

10333.  And  have  it  enquired  into  ? — Yes. 

10334.  You  spoke,  I  think,  of  the  household  manage- 
ment teaching  given  in  the  schools,  with  some  favour, 
but  you  said  you  would  approve  of  it  if  practicable. 
Have  you  any  experience  of  that  kind  of  instruction 
given  in  the  schools  ? — Not  directly. 

10335.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  practicable  or 
not  ? — I  could  not  speak  with  any  authority. 

10336.  Just  one  question  about  betting.  How  does 
the  habit  of  betting  increase  the  poverty  of  a  given  district 
or  class,  becaiise  presumably  if  it  is  fair  betting  it  means 
the  transfer  of  money  from  one  pocket  to  another  ? — 
I  was  not  thinking  of  that  class,  but  probably  both  lose. 

10337.  If  they  both  lo=ie  where  does  the  money  go  to  ? 
—To  some  third  party. 

10338.  Then  the  third  party  is  in  the  district  ?— But 
the  evils  go  on ;  the  man  has  not  the  money  when 
he  wants  it  when  he  has  lost  it.  He  is  also  thinking  of 
getting  in  a  speculative  way  a  livelihood,  which  upsets 
him  morally.  After  all  it  has  the  effect,  as  in  the  case  of 
drink,  of  one  man  getting  what  belongs  to  another. 

10339.  You  mean  the  accidental  upsetting  of  his  income 
for  the  time  being  ? — Yes. 

10340.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of  the.  money  goes  to  the 
third  pei-son,  the  bookmaker  ?— Exactly. 
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10311.  And  it  is  not  fairly  distributed  among  the  betters? 
— Quite  so. 

10342.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  spoke  about  ventilation  of 
schools.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  best  way  would  be 
to  teach  the  students  all  that  when  they  are  at  the  training 
college  ? — I  entirely  agree  with  you. 

10343.  You  might  teach  them  the  management  of  the 
household,  and  physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  then  you  get 
the  thin  end  x)f  the  wedge  in  the  schools  ? — I  should  like 
to  teach  them  under  the  conditions  of  a  new  scheme.  I 
would  take  them  to  a  single  room  or  two  rooms,  and  I 
should  take  them  there  just  as  hospital  students  might  be 
taken. 

10344.  And  you  have  considered  that  drink  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  poverty  amongst  the  working  classes  ? — -I 
think  that  it  is.  I  think  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  from 
that  point  of  view  in  a  large  general  statement,  but  when 
you  get  to  particular  places  that  have  particular  facilities 
for  drink,  in  those  places  I  think  that  this  is  so. 

10345.  Do  you  look  upon  the  public-houses  as  the  cause 
of  that  principally  ? — I  suj)pose  the  actual  cause  is  the 
desire. 

10346.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  are  educated  to  it  on 
account  of  the  public -houses  being  so  near  at  hand  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  the  opportunity  is  too  frequent.  I  think 
that  the  whole  question  is  one  of  public  control. 

10347.  Is  there  any  other  place  where  the  working 
classes  can  go  except  a  public-house  as  a  meeting  house  ?— 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  such  measures  as  would  prevent  the 
Foresters,  for  instance,  meeting  there  if  thej'  had  no  better 
place.  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  about 
their  doing  so,  judging  from  my  experience  in  these 
matters.  Most  of  them  would  prefer  another  place  of 
meeting. 

10348.  But  I  am  told  by  everybody  that  the  only  place 
where  they  can  have  a  chat  is  the  low  public-houses,  the 
beerhouses  ? — That  is  partly  so.  In  the  case  of  the 
better  clubs,  not  with  the  low  ones,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
better  and  well-managed  clubs  there  is  no  particular  ob- 
jection ;  they  have  an  upper  room  where  they  have  their 
meetings  and  paraphernalia. 

10349.  But  during  the  time  of  those  meetings  there  is 
nothing  for  them  but  beer  or  spirits,  which  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  drunkenness  ? — Yes  ;  but  their  difficulty  is  that 
there  are  no  other  places.  We  may  protest ;  but  I 
think  that  many  of  them  are  alive  to  the  evil,  and  are 
careful  that  the  drinking  should  be  within  the  bounds 
of  good  manners  and  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  drunk. 
In  some  cases  that  may  not  be  so,  but  that  is  according 
to  the  tone  or  temper  of  the  particular  Lodge. 

10350.  Have  you  been  in  such  places  as  Whitechapel, 
in  the  houses  at  night  ? — -Yes. 

10351.  Which  are  full  of  women  as  well  as  full  of  men  ? 
—Yes. 

10352.  And  more  women  than  men  ? — Yes. 

10353.  Surely  this  drunkenness  is  due  to  the  public- 
houses  then  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  it  is  in  one  sense.  All 
that  I  am  anxious  to  do  is  to  make  it  clear  that  there  are 
a  great  many  who  can  avoid  it.  It  is  only  one  cause,  but 
a  very  important  one.  The  particular  case  in  my  mind 
was  a  district  where  I  think  that  the  public-houses 
acted  as  a  special  temptation  to  the  district ;  and  I 
was  onlj'  anxious  to  make  it  clear  that  imder  those 
conditions  the  public-house  was  particularly  harmful.  The 
general  issue,  the  immense  amount  of  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion, due  to  drink  either  directly  or  indirectly — that  is 
absolutely  certain. 

10354.  Do  you  consider  that  this  scheme  of  Lord  Grey 's, 
the  Public  House  Trust,  if  his  suggested  establishments 
took  the  place  of  those  houses,  or  if  those  houses  were 
converted  or  made  into  a  class  of  house  where  they  could 
obtain  eatables  as  well  as  drink,  do  not  you  think  that 
the  people  would  take  to  them  ? — I  was  very  much 
interested  in  Lord  Grey's  scheme,  but  the  power  of 
attraction  in  a  public  house  is  very  great.  I  have  my- 
self in  thirtj'  years  found  an  immense  difference  in  the 
viands  at  the  public  houses  from  what  they  used  to  be, 
and  in  a  great  many  of  them  you  will  find  something  to 
eat.  But  whether  the  counter  attraction  of  Lord  Grey's 
public  houses  will  be  sufficient  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
doubt.    It  is  not  a  strong  enough  antidote. 
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10355.  You  do  not  beheve  in  it  ? — I  think  that  it  is 
good,  and  it  ought  to  be  tried  as  an  experiment,  just  as 
1  should  try  several  others. 

10355.  As  regards  poverty  and  the  food  for  the  children 
when  quite  young,  we  have  had  evidence  from  a  great 
number  of  people  that  the  Jewish  mothers  feed  their 
children  much  better,  and  not  only  know  what  is  best  for 
them,  but  know  how  to  cook  it,  and  that  they  are  more 
thrifty  and  more  abstemious,  and  that  is  the  reverse  with 
our  Christian  people  ? — I  beheve  that  is  so.  I  believe 
that  is  a  true  statement. 

10357.  As  the  mothers  of  the  poorer  class  do  not  know 
how  to  feed  their  children,  do  not  you  think  that  the  best 
way  is  to  teach  the  children  in  the  schools  the  art  of  cook- 
ing ? — Certainly. 

10358.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  forget  by  the  time 
they  became  mothers  all  that  they  had  learnt  at  school  ? 
— They  forget  a  good  deal,  but  that  might  continue  with 
them. 

10359.  Do  you  think  it  would  help  ? — It  would  help 
immensely. 

10360.  You  were  saying  that  there  should  be  less  mental 
work  in  the  school  and  more  physical  work  ? — Yes,  in 
one  sense,  but  I  really  look  upon  manj  practical  things 
as  being  reallj  more  mental  than  what  is  called  so. 

10361.  But  you  suggest  less  mental  work  and  more 
physical  ? — Yes. 

10362.  And  reduce  the  number  of  subjects  of  education  ? 
- — 1  think  I  should  as  far  as  I  understand  it. 

10363.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  vagrancy 
question,  you  let  fall  that  you  thought  the  number 
of  vagrants  was  exaggerated.  There  is  no  system  of 
enumeration  ? — No. 

10364.  And  that  might  be  done  and  be  very  useful, 
you  think  ? — Yes.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  systematic 
enumeration  of  vagrants  right  through  the  country,  and 
I  have  the  recent  figures  here,  and  it  comes  to,  taking  it 
year  by  year,  about  2-1  per  thousand  of  the  population. 
In  England  there  are  only  one  or  tv/o  investigations 
made  continuously  by  night  counts  both  of  the  vagrants 
in  casual  wards  and  also  those  in  common  lodging- 
houses.  These  point  to  the  number  being,  by  comparison 
with  estimates  frequently  made,  very  small ;  and  the 
night  count  of  the  poor  law  is  very  much  smaller  than 
the  day  count,  for  it  excludes  the  duplication  of  applica- 
tions— of  the  application.,  made  by  the  single  vagrant  at 
more  than  one  casual  ward  or  workhouse  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day.  I  think  it  would  be  very  important  if 
we  had  a  useful  return  of  all  vagrants,  if  possible.  I 
should  take  a  return  of  all  vagrants  in  a  single  night, 
taking  one  winter  day  and  one  summer  day. 

10365.  You  thus  get  tlie  minimum  and  maximum  ? 
—Yes,  and  y  ou  take  the  mean  of  these. 

10366.  Do  you  think  the  present  system  manufactures 
vagrants  ? — It  brings  a  stress  of  vagrants  to  particular 
places. 

10367.  In  that  sense  it  does  ? — Yes,  and  the  charities 
of  London  to  a  certain  extent  manufacture  vagrants  of  the 
in  and  out  sort,  and  the  Poor  Law,  too,  manufactures 
these  vagrants. 

10368.  With  regard  to  the  allegation  that  in  labour 
colonies  the  standard  of  labour  tends  to  the  level  of  the 
most  idle,  would  not  it  be  possible  to  restrict  that  with  a 
proper  classification  of  labour  ? — 1  think  that  a  good 
deal  might  be  done  by  cleverness.  A  great  many  or  the 
men  could  only  do  certain  tasks. 

10369.  But  do  you  think  classification  would  meet  that  ? 
—Yes. 

10370.  And  you  indicate  that  it  is  one  of  the  difficultiee 
that  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  of  the  men  you  would  have 
to  provide  for  the  wfe  and  children  ;  but  it  might  be  the 
best  thing  for  them  to  be  placed  in  industrial  homes  ? — 
Yes,  if  the  country  is  ready  to  undertake  such  a  great 
charge. 

10371.  You  would  have  to  guard  yourself  against  that  ? 
—Yes. 

10372.  Having  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  community 
in  the  preservation  of  the  young  from  contaminating 
and  depressing  influences,  do  you  think  it  would  become 
advisable  to  take  charge  of  the  children  of  all  parents  who 
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3lr.  Loch,    have  prove!  unfit       disc'.iarge  t'aeir  obligations  to  the 

 c'aildren  they  bring  into  the  woill? — No,  I  should  deil 

simply  with  the  in?  and  outs,  anl  then  see  what  happen  5. 
I  think  that  we  might  upset  more  than  we  set  right— wa 
have  very  small  foresight — we  do  not  know  how  things 
re-act.  I  should  limit  the  problem  and  then  try  the 
experiment  of  a  far  longer  detention  with  the  ins  ani  outs, 
10373.  Would  not  it  be  possible  to  make  the  parents  the 
debtor  to  society  on  account  of  tha  child  and  to  empower 
the  local  aathority  to  charge  the  parent  with  the  cost  of 
suitable  maintenance,  with  the  further  liability  in  case  of 
default  of  being  placed  in  a  labour  establishment  under 
supervision  until  the  debt  is  worked  off  ? — Well,  that 
is  very  difficult  to  carry  through.  The  money  certainly 
won't  come  in. 


10374.  Would  it  not  ?— I  think  not;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  easy  to  get  the  industrial  reformatory  school 
money. 

10376.  (Mr.  Legge.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not. 

10377.  {Chairman.)  1  thought  you  said  it  was  ? 

10378.  {Mr.  Legge.)  We  get  in  more  than  is  generally 
imagined  ;  but  we  only  got  at  the  outside  what  represenia 
one-tenth  part  of  the  maintenance. 

10379.  {Witness.)  In  the  case  of  those  that  come  on  the 
rates,  the  ins  and  outs,  their  maintenance  is  accepted 
already,  and  that  is  a  great  help  to  the  carrying  out  of  an 
experiment. 

10380.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  object  to  see  such  a 
scheme  started  experimontalh'  and  tentatively  ? — No. 


Mr.  SHmr.EY  MtrRtHy,  re-ca 

Mr.  Murphy,     10385.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  out  of 

 London  ? — No.    I  cannot  say  I  have  had  any  experience 

bearing  upon  this  subject  out  of  London. 

10386.  .You  have  had  no  provincial  experience  before 
you  took  up  the  position  in  London  ? — I  came  in  toucli 
with  the  poor  of  Manchester  years  ago  as  resident  medical 
officer  of  a  hospital  there. 

10387.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — It  was  under  a 
year — I  forget  exactly  the  time. 

10388.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  con- 
ditions in  filanchester  are  better  or  worse  than  those  in 
London  ? — 1  could  not  compare  Manchester  at  the  present 
time  with  London. 

10389.  With  my  experience  of  the  provinces,  which  is 
pretty  extensive,  London  seems  to  me  extraordinarily 
well  off  for  open  spaces  ? — I  think  London  is  well  off  ;  and 
in  London  many  unhealthy  areas  have  been  cleared  under 
tbfi  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act. 

10390.  And  the  Coimty  Uouncil  in  London  ha-!  been 
taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  secure  open  spaces  in  con- 
gested districts  ? — Y^es,  they  have  done  very  much  in  that 
direction. 

10391.  However  small  those  open  spaces  are  ? — Some  of 
the  open  spaces  they  have  acquired  are  small. 

10392.  And  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  did  sorce- 
thing  al«o  ?  --The  Metropolitan  Board  of  v\'ofks  did  some- 
important  work  in  that  respect.  If  you  remember 
Hampstead  Heath  was  acquired  by  them. 

10393.  And  all  this  embankment  ? — Yes,  that  was 
their  work. 

10394.  Which,  I  believe,  is  turning  out  a  very  profitable 
investment  ? — That  I  am  not  able  to  say.  You  mean  as 
to  the  rentals  of  premises  ? 

10395.  Y'es  ? — I  have  no  information  on  that  point. 

10396.  You  informed  us  last  week  that  you  attached 
great  importance  to  cleanliness  ? — Yes. 

10397.  And  you  mentioned  school  baths  in  Sweden  ? — 
In  Norway. 

10398.  I  thought  you  mentioned  Stockholm  ? — No, 
Christiania. 

10399.  Did  you  notice  a  bread  hatch,  as  well  as  the 
baths  ? — No.  I  have  not  been  in  that  part  of  the 
world  for  something  like  six  or  seven  years.  They  were 
then  making  a  beginning  of  altering  the  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  baths,  and  it  was  that  operation 
in  certain  schools  which  I  saw. 

10400.  You  did  not  see  any  arrangements  for  feeding 
the  children  ?— No. 

10401.  I  saw  some  elementary  arrangements  of  that 
sort  at  Stockholm — a  bread  hatch,  where  the  child  pre- 
sented a  little  money  or  a  ticket  and  received  some  bread  : 
you  saw  nothing  of  that  ? — No,  I  did  not  see  that. 

10402.  Have  you  any  views  about  the  feeding  of  school 
children  ?  Y^ou  say  cleanliness  is  of  enormous  importance, 
but  surely  that  the  child  should  be  properly  nourished  is 
■of  almost  equal  importance  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  look 
upon  the  feeding  of  the  poorer  population  of  London  as 
being  the  most  important  subject  matter  which  is  before 
you. 

10403.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  ?— Yes,  certainly. 


led  ;  and  further  Examined. 

10404.  Supposing  a  child  were  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  medical  inspector  of  a  school  by  a  teacher  and 
certified  by  him  to  be  suffering  from  an  amount  of  im- 
proper nutrition,  would  you  be  prepared  to  advocate  the 
feeding  of  that  child  at  the  school  ? — I  see  no  objection 
to  its  being  done  at  the  school,  but  I  think  what  is  immedi- 
ately wanted  is  full  inquiry  into  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances of  that  child's  life  in  connection  with  the  home. 

10405.  You  think  the  home  circumstances  are  really  a 
more  important  matter  for  studying  than  the  condition  of 
that  particular  child  ? — I  will  put  it  in  tliis  way  :  I  am 
satisfied  the  child  has  got  to  be  fed,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  should  be  brought  about  should  be  made 
the  subject  for  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  fault  is  in  the 
home,  or  whether  it  is  really  a  case  of  poverty  which  must 
be  remedied  at  the  hands  of  the  proper  authority  for  the 
purpose. 

10406.  But  pending  the  result  of  such  inquiries  you 
think  steps  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  child  should  not 
suffer  ? — Certainly,  the  child  must  be  fed ;  that 
comes  in  the  first  place. 

10407.  How  is  that  feeding  to  be  done — by  a  school 
kitchen  ? — I  believe  the  supplying  of  food  in  the  school 
has  been  found  to  work  out  to  be  a  most  convenient  way 
of  doing  it — using  the  school  premises. 

10408.  Would  you  make  it  an  essential  condition  that 
the  parent  should  either  pay  the  cost  of  the  food  or  be 
punished  ? — I  am  certain  it  is  very  important  that  the 
parent  should  not  be  relieved  of  his  responsibility  of  feed- 
ing his  own  child,  and  I  think,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
feed  the  child  in  the  school,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
recover  the  cost  from  the  parent,  assuming  he  is  in  a 
position  to  pay,  and  that  it  is  not  really  a  case  that 
ought  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  Poor  Law 
authority. 

10409.  Would  you  allow  a  child  to  be  fed  at  all,  after  a 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  inquiries,  where  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  could  not  certify  that  the  parents  were 
not  themselves  able  properly  to  feed  their  child  ? — That 
is  to  say,  where  blame  attaches  to  the  parent  ? 

10410.  Yes. — That  is  a  class  of  case  which,  I  presume 
would  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  that  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  ;  but  I  should  not  propose  that  the  child 
should  be  deprived  of  food  to  its  detriment  because  the 
parent  was  a  bad  parent,  but  rather  that  the  bad  parent 
should  himself  be  dealt  with  on  other  lines. 

10411.  What  would  you  say  to  the  objection  which 
has  been  urged  before  us  a  good  deal,  that  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  physical  deterioration  is  the  lazinesa 
and  incompetence  of  mothers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
domestic  duties,  an  important  element  of  which 
should  be  cooking.  This  feeding  of  children  at  school 
relieves  the  mother  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a  meal 
for  that  child,  and  to  that  extent  it  does  harm  ? — Amongst 
the  very  poor  in  London  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  buy  cooked  food.  I  may  mention 
that  recently  my  attention  has  been  directed  to 
that  matter  in  connection  with  an  observation  made  by 
my  colleague.  Dr.  Hamer,  that  typhoid  fever  has  been 
spread  by  the  consumption  of  fried  fish.  He  has  gone 
into  this  matter  carefully  to  find  out  what  classes 
of  the  population  eat  fried  fish,  and  finds  that 
wherever  there  is  a  particularly  poor  locality  the  fried, 
fish  vendor  pitches  his  tent  there,  and  the  people 
purchase  fried  fish  for  their  family. 
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10412.  And  you  think  it  is  idle  to  try  and  resuscitate 
the  state  of  things  which  belong  to  the  past  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  idle  to  do  it,  I  think  it  would  bo  most 
Tiseful  and  important  to  teach  cooking. 

10413.  People  used  to  make  boots  by  hand,  and  so  on, 
now-a-days  boots  are  machine  made,  and  in  the 
same  way  domestic  cookery  might  very  possibly 
become  a  thing  absolutely  of  the  past ;  in  the 
next  fifty  3'ears,  except  in  well-to-do  houses  where 
people  can  keep  a  decent  cook,  everything  may  be  machine 
■cooked,  so  to  speak  ? — Of  course,  one  must  be  prepared 
to  see  changes  taking  place  in  the  habits  of  the  population, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  there  would  be  great  advantage 
if  the  poor  had  a  good  knowledge  of  cooking 
which  would  enable  them  to  do  cooking  in  their 
own  homes.  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  very  poorest 
tenements  very  frequently  have  no  proper  cooking 
•stoves.  A  bouse  which  is  built  for  one  family  comes  to 
be  occupied  by  several  families,  and  very  often  there  is 
no  alteration  in  the  grate,  and  nothing  but  an  ordinary 
bed-room  grate  is  available.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  have  to  fall  back  upon  boiling.  In  some  instances 
gas  stoves  are  put  in,  but  in  the  one-roomed  tenements 
there  is  often  nothing  but  a  bedroom  grate  at  which 
people  can  cook. 

10414.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about 
ventilation,  you  agree  that  that  matter  is  largely  bound 
sip  with  cleanliness  ? — Yes. 

10115.  A  small  room  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  free 
"from  hangings  and  so  on,  is  better  from  the  point  of  view 
■of  health  than  a  much  larger  room  filthy  and  infested 
-with  rags  ? — Yes. 

10416.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  what  are  called  respiratory 
changes  take  place  less  at  night  than  they  do  in  the  day- 
time ? — Respiratory  movements  are  less  frequent  during 
sleep. 

10417.  So  that  not  so  much  air  space  is  required  at 
night  as  in  the  day  time  ? — If  there  is  any  difference 
it  is  probably  in  that  direction. 

10419.  But  you  have  not  yet  secured  as  an  absolute 
minimum  the  300  cubic  feet  you  were  speaking  of  ? — 
No,  that  is  very  much  wanting  in  London.  There  are 
numbers  of  rooms  at  the  present  time  occupied  to  an 
extent  which  would  not  give  300  cubic  feet  per  person. 
Even  when  children  are  counted  less  than  one. 

10420.  Do  you  grant  certificates  to  lodging  houses  ? 
Not  to  houses  let  in  lodgings ;  to  common  lodging 
Louses  ? — Yes. 

10421.  What  is  your  limit  there  ? — We  have  nothing 
less  than  300  cubic  feet  in  London.  When  the  London 
County  Ckjuncil  took  over  the  administration  of  the 
Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts  it  was  found  that  many 
houses  had  been  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  250  cubic 
feet.  That  is  altered  now,  and  houses  which  a.re  coming 
on  to  the  register  anew,  that  is  to  say,  which  have  been 
since  licensed  for  the  first  time,  a  higher  standard,  viz.,  3.)0 
cubic  feet  per  head  has  been  required. 

10422.  Do  you  demand  cross  ventilation ;  is  that 
required  whether  there  is  cross  ventilation  or  not  ?  — 
Every  endeavour  is  made  to  secure  cross  ventilation,  and 
if  you  were  to  go  into  ordinary  dwelling  houses  which 
have  come  to  be  occupied  as  common  lodging  houses,  you 
■wiU'find  in  many  instances  a  door  has  been  cut  between 
the  front  and  the  back  room,  or  that  a  part  of  the  wall  has 
been  taken  away  so  as  to  get  through  ventilation. 

10423.  Do  you  think  that  an  adult  requires  more  room 
than  infants  ? — I  know  of  no  sufficient  physiological 
reason  for  making  any  material  difference. 

1042.?.  You  think  that  really  an  infant  requires  as  much 
room  as  an  adult  ? — I  think  so  practically. 

10426.  Therefore,  you  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow 
relaxations  in  the  case  of  young  children  ? — Yes  ;  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  look  upon  300  cubic  feet  as  a  very  small 
amoimt  of  air  space.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  that 
required  for  each  child,  but,  of  course,  one  has  to 
consider  what  is  practicable.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
in  two  or  three  districts  300  cubic  feet  per  head  is 
required  for  children  as  well  as  adults  in  houses  let  in 
lodgiags. 

10-J^27.  Where  is  that  ? — I  will  supply  that  information. 


10428.  I  believe  the  council  took  the  census  lately  of  Mr.' Murphy. 

those  found  actually  homeless  during  a  particular  night ;  

were  you  associated  with  that  ? — Yes. 

10429.  And  what  was  the  result  ? — We  took  a  limited 
area  involving  a  considerable  part  of  Stepney  and  ex- 
tending up  through  the  City  as  far  as  the  West  End  of 
Hyde  Park,  and  all  the  people  having  the  appearance  of 
vagrants  were  counted.  They  were  aggregated  in  par- 
ticular places  in  large  numbers  for  the  reason  that  they 
went  to  certain  Salvation  Army  shelters  to  get  a  night 
meal.  The  total  number  counted  in  the  streets  between 
half-past  one  and  five  was  about  1,800.  It  led  me  to 
estimate  that  probably  one  person  in  2,000  was  homeless, 
that  is,  was  sleeping  out  in  the  streets  on  that  night.  I 
may  say  that  our  inspectors  included  in  these  numbers 
people  found  sleeping  on  stair-cases  and  landings  inside 
tenement  houses,  and  various  places  to  which  the  poor 
resort. 

104.30.  Lender  some  sort  of  cover  ? — Yes. 

10431.  Did  you  get  the  number  of  women  as  distinct 
from  men  ? — I  think  I  can  give  you  the  figures  for  women 
as  distinct  from  men.  Of  those  walking  there  were  1,463 
men,  116  women.  46  boys,  and  four  g-.rls ;  asleep  in 
different  places,  100  men  and  68  women,  making  a  total 
of  1,797  persons,  or  1,609  males  and  188  females. 

10432.  I  suppose  a  certain  number  of  those  women 
would  be  what  are  called  street  walkers  plying  their 
trade  at  that  hour  ? — There  were  people  of  that  class 
undoubtedly. 

10433.  Were  you  alarmed  by  that ;  do  you  think  that 
is  an  alarming  number — 1  in  2,000  t- — No. 

10434.  Was  it  larger  or  smaller  than  you  anticipated 
finding  ?— I  had  never  formulated  any  precise  notion  of 
what  it  was  ;  we  were  absolutely  without  any  guidance 
as  to  the  number  of  people. 

10435.  What  led  you  to  make  investigation  ? — A 
desire  was  felt  in  two  or  three  quarters  for  this  informa- 
tion to  be  available,  for  some  gauging  of  the  numbers, 
and  that  is  why  it  was  done.  The  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council  Avere  interested  in  the  matter. 

10436.  The  County  Council  has  been  obhged  to  prohibit, 
has  it  not,  the  system  of  sleeping  in  bunks  adopted  in  the 
Salvation  Army  and  other  shelters  ? — They  have  not 
prohibited  that  at  the  present  time,  but  they  have  indicated 
their  view  that  this  should  not  go  on  for  an  un- 
limited time,  and  after  some  years  I  anticipate  the  bunlis 
in  their  present  form  will  practically  cease  to  exist.  They 
have  certain  disadvantages  which  make  them  undesirable. 

10437.  There  has  been  a  suggestion  before  us  which 
I  should  like  to  put  to  you  as  a  medical  man  and  also  as 
interested  in  the  study  of  social  questions  that  there 
should  be  a  central  Government  Anthropometrical 
Bureau ;  what  do  you  think  of  the  value  of  such  an 
establishment  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  valuable  to 
have  some  arrangement  made  by  which  observations 
of  that  sort  should  be  kept.  We  are  all  feeling  the  dis- 
advantage at  the  present  time  of  there  having  been  no 
antecedent  observations  covering  a  considerable  period 
for  the  purpose  of  knowing  in  which  way  the  population 
is  drifting.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  very  fact  that 
observation  of  this  sort  was  being  made  will  be  found 
to  be  beneficial  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  would  focus 
public  opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
population. 

10438.  You  agree  that  the  results  of  measurements, 
even  a  few  superficial  measurements  which  is  all  you 
could  get  when  you  are  dealing  with  millions,  would 
afford  some  indication  of  matters  of  social  importance  ? — 
I  think  they  would  be  of  some  value,  but  I  may  say  this, 
that  I  believe  there  are  great  difficulties  in  getting  measure- 
ments made  with  the  precision  which  is  wanted  for  com- 
parative purposes. 

10439.  If  you  cover  instances  numerous  enough  will 
not  the  tendencies  to  error  on  one  side  or  the  other  balance 
themselves  ? — I  should  think  so  in  a  considerable  degree. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do. 

10440.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
young  men  at  the  age  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  at  a  time 
of  hfe  when  some  of  them  develop  into  the  Hooligan 
class,  I  think  you  have  considered  what  could  be  done  for 
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Mr.  Murphy,  them  with  advantage  ? — I  might  mention  that  what  I 

  have  seen  is  this  :  there  is  a  very  large  employment  of 

boy  labour  now,  boys  employed  as  messengers  and  errand 
boys,  which  teaches  them  nothing  useful  for  their  future 
life ;  and  when  they  have  outgrown  the  age  at  which  they 
can  be  employed  in  this  way  the  risk  of  drifting  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  labourer  is  a  very  large  one. 


If  it  were  in  any  way  possible  to  make  provision  for 
those  boys  being  fitted,  say,  for  military  service,  it  would 
be  an  advantage. 

10441.  Do  you  mean  a  cadet  corps  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  if 
they  could  be  taught  a  trade  upon  which  they  could 
engage  after  leaving  the  Army,  if  they  enter  it. 


■^•r  '     ■    ■  '    ;     Dr.  Frederick  Walker  MoTT,  M.D.,  P.' 

■/  10460.  (Chairman.)  You  are  physician  to  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

10461.  And  pathologist  to  the  asylums  of  the  London 
County  Council  ? — Yes. 

10462.  Have  you  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject  of  syphilis  ? — Yes,  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  my  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  relation  of  syphilis 
to  nervous  disease  and  certain  special  forms  of  insanity, 
particularly  general  paralysis. 

10463.  On  the  general  question  should  you  say  there 
is  more  syphilis  than  there  was,  or  less  ? — I  could  not 
answer  that. 

10464.  Would  you  say  it  was  of  a  more  virulent  type, 
or  less  virulent  ? — I  could  not  answer  that,  because  diseeises 
now  recognised  as  syphilitic  were  not  previously  recognised 
as  syphilitic.  I  think  myself  it  is  probable  that  general 
paralysis  is  on  the  increase,  not  only  because  of  syphilils 
but  also  because  of  the  stress,  and  of  people  being  crowded 
togetlier  in  towns.  We  know  that  in  uncivilised  countries, 
where  syphilis  is  very  rife,  general  paralysis  is  hardly 
known. 

10465.  It  is  a  syphilitic  tendency  acting  on  depressed 
physique  ? — Yes,  tliere  are  two  conditions,  the  tendency 
to  stress  and  excitement  combined  with  alcoholism,  and 
syphilitic  poison.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt 
of  this,  from  my  observations. 

104G6.  Do  you  find  many  cases  of  sj'philitic  taint  in 
the  young  now  ? — I  can  only  speak  with  regard  to  what 
I  know  from  going  over  the  cases.  I  have  investigated 
these  cases  and  I  have  seen  that  when  the  wife  is  infected 
with  syphilis  one  fijids  an  extraordinary  number  of  still 
births,  abortions  and  disease  in  the  children,  but  if  the 
man  is  not  married  for  two  years  after  he  has  been  infected 
— I  have  records  of  many  instances  of  this — then  it  is 
probable,  especially  if  he  has  been  treated  properly,  that 
his  wife  is  not  infected  and  the  children  do  not  suffer ; 
but  if  the  wife  is  infected  they  certainly  will  suffer  for 
some  time.  Two  years  interval  is,  however,  too  short  a 
time  for  safety. 

10467.  Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  treatment 
of  sjqDhilis  ? — Yes,  but  what  strikes  me  in  going  through 
these  cases  is  that  the  lower  orders  do  not  seem  to  know 
the  dangers  of  syphilis.  Perhaps  they  may  go  to  the 
hospital,  but  as  soon  as  the  sore  has  healed  they  do  not 
attend  any  longer. 

10468.  Is  the  hospital  accommodation  sufficient  to 
begin  with  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  myself,  because  we  do  not 
take  cases  in  a  general  hospital  for  sjrphilis.  Unless  they 
have  some  very  serious  nervous  disease  I  should  not  take 
them  into  the  hospital,  because  I  have  not  room  for  them. 
Then  it  means  a  long  course  of  treatment.  My  general  ex- 
perience is  that  syphilis  is  much  better  treated  in  the  middle 
and  better  classes  than  in  the  lower  classes.  As  a  rule 
either  they  are  not  treated  at  all  or  are  treated  by  quacks 
and  chemists,  or  else  as  soon  as  the  sore  has  passed  away 
and  they  have  no  further  trouble,  and  when  it  does  not 
interfere  with  their  work,  they  go  away  and  do  not  come 
back.    I  think  it  is  more  often  their  own  fault. 

10469.  From  that  point  of  view  and  also  for  prophy- 
lactic reasons  would  you  make  syphilis  a  notifiable 
disease  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
There  are  many  points  to  be  considered.  I  think  the 
first  thing  would  be  really  to  understand  the  extent 
of  the  disease,  to  have  a  thorough  inquiry  before  any 
system  of  notification  was  adopted.  It  might  lead 
to  disease  not  being  divulged,  and  not  being  treated. 

10470.  If  they  are  bound  to  notify  there  would  be  some 
risk  in  conceahng  it  surely  ? — Yes,  there  would.  Per- 
sonally, of  course,  if  I  could  see  my  way  to  its  satisfactory 
practice  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

10471.  But  you  are  afraid  the  effects  might  not  be 
what  was  desired  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 
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10472.  Do  you  think  an  inquiry  is  wanted  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  disease  is  now  prevalent  ? — Yes,  I 
do.  I  believe  the  Registrar  General's  Returns  seem  to 
show  that  syphilis  is  very  much  less  than  it  was,  but  one 
must  remember  that  many  of  these  diseases,  e.g.,  softening 
of  the  brain,  would  not  have  been  called  syphilitic  diseases 
previously. 

10473.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  The  Registrar  General's  Returns, 
I  think,  only  deal  with  fatal  syphiUs  ? — Yes,  but  supposing 
I  was  certifying  a  patient  as  to  the  cause  of  death  from 
general  paralysis,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  would 
be  called  broncho  pneumonia  or  something  like  that, 
which  was  the  actual  cause  of  his  dying ;  or  if  he  had 
locomotor  ataxy  you  would  not  call  it  syphiUtic  disease. 

10474.  Unless  you  put  syphihs  afterwards  ? — That  is 
so.  It  would  not  be  recognised  as  syphilis  otherwise.  Of 
course,  our  opportunities  of  finding  out  the  extent  of 
syphiUs  and  the  effect  in  the  production  of  disease  are 
influenced  very  much  by  these  facts  :  If  a  man  gets  syphihs 
he  goes  to  the  Lock  hospital,  perhaps,  and  is  treated  there, 
and  if  he  gets  some  compUcation  following  from  the 
syphilis  he  does  not  return  to  the  Lock  hospital,  but  goes 
to  a  special  hospital  where  that  disease  is  treated  ;  conse- 
quently, the  people  who  are  becoming  bhnd,  or  who  see 
double,  or  have  some  eye  disease,  go  to  Moorfields,  or  one 
of  the  ophthalmic  hospitals,  and  if  they  get  brain  disease 
they  either  go  to  one  of  the  general  hospitals,  or  else  to- 
a  sp?cial  hospital,  e.g..  Queen's  Square.  In  Scandinavian 
towns,  where  State  regulations  require  hospital  treatment 
for  syphilis,  where  there  is  one  general  hospital,  thej'  have 
perfect  records  of  all  cases  of  syphiUs  and  all  cases  of  the 
sequelae  of  syphilis,  and  one  gets  the  most  reliable  records. 
It  was  in  Scandinavian  countries  where  general  paralysis 
was  first  recognised  as  being  of  syphifitic  origin  by 
Kj  el  berg,  of  Upsala. 

10475.  (Chairman.)  That  is  well  ascertained  ? — That 
is  well  ascertained. 

10476.  And  you  would  advocate  a  hospital  system  of 
that  sort  applied  to  the  investigation  of  disease  in  this 
country  ? — Yes,  it  would  lead  to  more  reliable  results, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  question  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  insanity.  When  a  patient  is  transferred  to  the 
infirmary,  no  particulars  are  obtained  of  his  antecedents. 

10477.  Do  you  tliink  any  large  amount  of  the  increase 
of  insanity  is  to  be  traced  to  syphilitic  diseases  ? — I  think 
so  with  regard  to  general  paralysis,  which  as  a  form  of 
insanity  is  the  worst  of  all ;  it  destroys  the  best  people. 
The  general  paralytic  is  potentially  a  very  useful  member 
of  society.  He  is  generally  a  man  both  physically  and 
mentally  considerably  higher  potentially  than  the  average 
man. 

10478.  It  affects  the  highly  organised  mentally  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  the  lower  mental  organisation  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so  myself.  One  does  not  get  the  same 
history  of  hereditary  insanity  in  general  paralysis  that 
one  gets  in  other  forms  of  insanity. 

10479.  You  tra«e  syphiUs  as  one  of  the  causes  of  most 
of  tUe  organic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  ? — I  would 
not  say  most,  but  I  find  in  a  great  many  of  the  cases  of 
men  between  twenty-five  and  forty-five  coming  into 
the  hospitals,  syphiUs  is  the  cause. 

10480.  SyphiUs  and  sypliiUtic  tendencies  transmitted 
by  the  parents  ? — Yes.  The  great  argument  in  favour  of 
general  paralysis  being  due  to  syphiUs  is  the  fact  that 
congenital  syphiUtic  children  suffer  from  general  paralysis  ; 
it  comes  on  just  after  puberty  to  twenty  years  of  age  and  it 
affects  the  sexes  equally,  because,  of  course,  the  possibiUty 
of  infection  is  equal ;  whereas,  in  the  adult  form  it  affects 
the  males  four  times  more  frequently  than  the  females. 
As  you  rise  in  the  social  scale  so  it  becomes  less  and  less 
frequent.  The  whole  of  the  arguments  are  very  strong 
in  favour  of  that.  I  find  that  in  80  per  cent,  of  these  cases 
one  can  get  a  history  of  syphiUs. 
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10481.  In  regard  to  your  work  as  pathologist  to  the 
asylums  of  the  London  County  Council,  do  you  observe  the 
eSects  of  venereal  disease  in  respect  of  the  offspring  of 
the  poor  to  a  large  extent  ? — Yes. 

10482.  Do  the  sterility,  and  abortion,  and  still-births, 
which  you  have  noted,  grow  out  of  these  effects  ? — -Yes, 
they  do. 

10483.  On  the  whole,  the  chances  are  against  the 
children  ? — I  think  the  living  offspring  is  more  likely  to 
be  stunted  and  to  be  bodily  and  mentally  weak. 

10484.  It  makes  them,  generally,  vulnerable  ? — Yes. 
Some  authorities  think  rickets  is  largely  due  to  syphiUs. 

10485.  Have  you  investigated  that  at  all  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

10486.  You  agree  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  disease  ? — Not  among  the  lower 
classes. 

10487.  Sir  Alfred  Cooper  testified  to  the  same  deficiency 
and  he  thought  it  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
hospital  authorities  hke  to  keep  it  in  the  background  ? — 
Yes. 

10488.  And  did  not  apply  their  resources  to  attacking 
the  disease  in  any  serious  spirit  ? — I  think  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  if,  when  people  come  to  the  hospital,  the 
physician  or  surgeon  would  warn  them  that  they  ought 
to  attend  for  a  prolonged  time  so  as  to  get  thorough  treat- 
ment, and  warn  them  also  against  the  dangers. 

10489.  But  surely  that  is  quite  within  the  competence 
of  the  hospital  authorities  now  ? — Yes. 

10490.  Why  do  they  not  do  it  ? — They  do  in  many 
instances,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  these  people  believe 
that  it  is  dangerous.  As  soon  as  they  have  no  pain  and 
can  get  to  work  again  they  think  they  are  cured. 

10491.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  taint  ? — No.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  I  think. 

10492.  Do  you  think  a  great  number  of  cases  do  not 
get  treated  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

10493.  Surely,  the  notification  which  I  suggest  would 
be  a  valuable  thing  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  great  difiiculties 
in  the  way  of  notification. 

10494.  Would  not  notification  be  a  very  serious  bar  to 
its  communication  ? — Unquestionably.  From  that  point 
of  view  it  would  certainly  be  most  valuable,  with  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

10495.  Sir  Alfred  Cooper  qiiite  agreed,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  saw  the  difficulties  in  the  v/ay  of  notification 
which  you  appear  to  do  ? — I  wish  I  could  say  it  was 
possible. 

10496.  Have  you  any  other  remedial  suggestion  to 
make  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  valuable  to  have  an 
inquiry  to  ascertain  how  great  the  evil  is  now,  irrespective 
of  its  temporary  increase  or  decrease.  These  are  the 
suggested  terms  of  reference  of  Colonel  Long's  Committee. 
I  daresay  you  have  seen  them.  {The  document  was 
handed  to  the  Chairman). 

10497.  That,  I  suppose,  was  somewhat  similar  in  in- 
tention to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Brussels 
Conference  ? — Yes. 

10498.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  has  been  done 
to  bring  the  Brussels  Conference  resolution  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Government  of  this  country  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

10499.  You  are  familiar  with  its  terms,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

10500.  Its  objects  may  be  said  to  be  the  same  ? — Yes, 
very  similar. 

10501.  {3Ir.  Struthers.)  You  spoke  of  the  suggested 
terms  of  reference  ;  there  has  been  no  actual  Committee 
appointed,  I  presume  ? — There  is  a  Committee.  It  is  a 
voluntary  Committee.  It  was  suggested  by  Sir  James 
Crichton  Browne  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Committee 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  subject.  That  is  what  is  really 
required,  I  think,  more  than  anything.  It  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  special  inquiry.  One  sees  what  great  good 
the  Tuberculosis  Inquiry  has  done  already.  On  these 
grounds  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  advocated  it,  and  it 
was  certainly  supported  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley. 


10502.  (Dr.  Tathnm.)  With  regard  to  the  virulence  of    Dr.  Mott. 

syphihs,  do  you  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  it  is  mucii  

less  virulent  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ?■ — [  was 

only  a  student  twenty  years  ago,  but  my  experience  is 
that  one  does  not  see  the  bad  skin  and  bone  cases  one  saw 
then,  but  one  sees  more  of  the  nervous  diseases.  It 
seems  to  attack  the  part  upon  which  stress  is  acting,  and,' 
of  course,  the  stress  of  life  is  greater  now  on  the  nervous 
system.  i 

10503.  You  are  speaking  now  of  untreated  syphilis  'i —  ( 
No,  of  treated  cases  too.    I  have  seen  cases  in  which  \ 
sj'philis  has  been  well  treated,  and  yet  they  have  had  \ 
these  serious  nervous  affections.  \ 

10504.  Such   as   general   paralysis  ? — Yes,   and  also 
syphilitic  gummata  of  the  brain,  and  so  on.    There  are 
cases  where,  in  spite  of  treatment,  it  seems  to  go  on,  Vjut 
I  think,  as  a  rule,  the  cases  are  much  more  hkely  to  be 
serious  if  they  are  not  treated.    The  cases  which  are 
neglected  are  very  often  the  more  mild  cases,  with  the 
soft  sores,  and  not  the  typical  chancre.    Those  cases  are  \ 
neglected  and  not  treated,  and  then  they  may  develop  \ 
those  later  serious  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  which  \ 
are  invariably  fatal.  \ 

10505.  With  regard  to  the  present  law  as  to  the  dis- 
semination of  syphilis,  do  you  think  it  would  be  at  all 
practicable  that  an  Act  of  Parhament  should  be  passed 
making  it  penal  for  a  man  to  infect  a  woman — I  mean, 
making  it  a  matter  of  serious  consequence  to  himself 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  did  so — a  criminal  act,  in 
fact.  It  is  not  so  in  this  country  now,  as  you  know  ?  — 
I  think  if  he  really  knew  that  he  had  this  serious  disease 
and  had  been  warned  of  the  dangers,  then  it  would  be 
desirable. 

10506-  (Mr.  Legge.)  WsLTTied  by  whom  By  the 
doctor.  A  man  may  very  frequently  have  disease  and 
not  know  the  serious  nature  of  it.  A  great  many  of  the 
lower  classes  do  not  really  recognise  that  they  have  a 
serious  disease,  because  it  causes  them  no  pain.  In  fact 
that  was  my  experience  in  going  through  a  great  number 
of  these  cases.  I  find  they  do  not  attach  any  importance 
to  it  at  all. 

10.507.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  But  in  the  case  of  a  man  better 
educated  than  the  class  of  persons  you  are  speaking  of, 
in  the  case  of  men,  for  instance,  about  town  going 
among  women  of  the  prostitute  class  and  infecting  a 
large  number  of  them  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  affect 
the  prostitute  class,  because  I  think  the  prostitutes, 
probably,  are  already  immune.  The  danger  is,  I  think, 
that  they  would  infect  the  young  women  who  are  in 
shops  and  so  on,  who  have  not  got  on  the  streets  yet. 
In  fact,  that  class  of  person,  I  think,  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  prostitute  as  regards  syphilis,  because  after  two 
or  three  years  the  prostitute  has  already  had  the  disease 
and  is  not  likely  to  infect  others  with  syphilis. 

10508.  (Colonel  Fox.)  In  addition  to  that,  she  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  herself  ? — Yes. 

10509.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  bring  that  home  to  a  man  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to  pro- 
stitutes it  would,  but  with  regard  to  a  servant  or  a  milliner, 
where  it  was  known  that  a  man  did  communicate  the  dis- 
ease to  her,  I  think  if  she  brought  an  action  against  him 
for  bodily  injury  she  ought  to  recover. 

10510.  (Chairman.)  That  would  be  a  civil  action,  of 
course  ? — Yes. 

10511.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  not  think  in  the  ca.se  of 
a  private  individual,  a  non-professional,  she  would  rather 
hesitate  to  make  public  the  fact  ? — Yes. 

10512.  She  would  be  rather  against  advertising  herself 
in  that  respect  ? — Yes.  That  is  why  I  say  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  desirable  to  leave  it  open  for  her  to  bring  an 
action. 

10513.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Would  the  re-enactment  of 
the  C.  D.  Acts  have  any  effect  ? — I  would  not  advocate 
that.    I  think  they  have  been  given  up  as  a  failure. 

10514.  Were  not  they  a  failure  more  because  they  were 
only  applied  to  certain  towns  ? — At  the  Brussels  Con  cress, 
I  believe  at  the  last  meeting,  the  countries  where  it  had 
been  practised  for  some  time  were  against  it. 

10515.  I  understood  the  other  day  from  a  witness  that 
that  refeiTed  more  to  the  licensed  houses  and  so  on,  and 
not  so  much  to  the  inspection  of  the  regular  prostitutes 
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Dr.  Mott.    Do  you  not  think  that  the  action  of  the  C.  D.  Acts  prc- 

  vented  a  large  number  both  of  young  men  and  j'oung 

women  from  going  on  the  loose  ? — No,  I  should  think  it 
did  not. 

10516.  Not  yoxmg  women  ? — It  might  young  women  ; 
certainly  would  not  young  men. 

10517.  It  would  have  an  effect  upon  the  3-oimg  women 
for  the  reason  that  they  saw  these  C.  D.  inspectors  were 
on  the  look-out,  and  if  a  girl  was  seen  walking  with  one 
man  one  night,  and  another  man  another  night,  they 
generally  followed  her  up  and  gave  her  a  warning  ;  it 
deterred  them  in  that  way  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  know 
that. 

10518.  Has  it  not  been  the  fact  that,  in  those  garrison 
towns  where  the  C.  D.  Acts  were  in  force  for  a  few  years, 
after  their  abolition  the  increase  of  venereal  disease 
generally  was  enormous.  Did  not  that  come  within  your 
practical  knowledge  ? — No.    I  daresay  it  is  so. 

10519.  I  think  that  both  military  and  naval  doctors 
at  the  hospital  will  inform  you  that  the  increase  amongst 
the  men  was  enormous  ? — I  do  not  think  a  C.  D.  Act  would 
ever  be  passed  in  England  again. 

10520.  But  putting  aside  all  the  feeling  against  it  ? — 


A  breath  of  it  is  enough  to  spoil  anything  that  you  want 
to  bring  forward  in  the  way  of  reform. 

10521.  We  know  how  it  was  abolished  and  by  what 
Party  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  again,  I  know,  but  I 
wish  to  bring  out  whether  medical  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  it  as  a  preventive  or  not  ? — I  think  some  other  measures- 
will  have  to  be  adopted,  and  certainly  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  adopted. 

10522.  [Colonel  Fox.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  measures  I 
— I  think  the  preliminary  measure  would  be  to  ascertain 
how  much  syphilis  there  is  and  what  provision  there  is 
against  it.  As  soon  as  that  is  established  on  a  firm  basis 
I  think  something  could  be  done.  We  should  have  strong 
evidence  to  go  upon  for  further  steps  ;  until  that  is 
thoroughly  rammed  home  you  will  not  do  anything. 

10523.  (Chairman.)  How  are  you  to  find  out  how  much 
syphilis  there  is  if  it  is  not  a  notifiable  disease  ? — Tuber- 
culosis is  not  a  notifiable  disease.  I  think  if  we  could  put 
this  on  the  same  basis  as  tuberculosis,  and  get  an  inquiry, 
and  then  show  what  effect  it  has  on  the  population,  a. 
great  deal  of  good  will  be  done,  and  that  some  such  treat- 
ment and  special  hospital  provision  as  in  the  case  of 
tuberculosis  would  be  admitted  as  necessary  by  all  right- 
minded  people 
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10524.  [Chairman.)  In  considering  the  influence  of 
venereal  disease  upon  the  national  physique,  have  you 
incidentally  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  venereal 
disease  is  more  prevalent  now  than  it  was  ? — No,  because 
there  are  no  statistics  available  at  all  on  the  subject. 

10525.  There  is  no  information  gathered  in  the  hospitals 
which  would  establish  that,  more  or  less  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  As  regards  the  current  treatment  of  patients 
and.  of  course,  as  regards  the  death  certification  from 
venereal  disease,  that  is  extremely  fallacious. 

10526.  Because  the  remote  consequences  are  not  con- 
sidered ? — It  is  because  the  practitioner  under  the  present 
system  of  death  certification  dare  not  put  it  on  the  certi- 
ficate 

10527.  Because  of  the  j>rejudice  it  woidd  excite  ?-  ■ 
Yes,  at  the  present  moment  The  Briti.^h  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  been  for  some  time  engaged  on  this  subiect, 
endeavouring  to  make  the  death  certificate  a  private 
document  bet^veen  the  Registrar-General  and  the  doctor, 
so  as  to  take  away  the  onus  of  publication.  Then, 
again,  unfortunately,  especially  since  the  Playfair  case,  a 
medical  man  is  open  to  an  action  for  libel. 

10C28.  You  think  some  such  change  in  the  system  of 
certificates  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  afford 
material  for  any  accurate  classification  of  venereal 
diseases  and  their  effects  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  and  T  think  also 
there  should  be  protection  afforded  to  a  medical  man 
on  the  ground  of  libel. 

10629.  It  should  be  a  privileged  communication  ?  — 
Yes.    That  would  have  to  be  determined  by  a  Statute. 

10530.  Turning  to  another  aspect,  which  is  perhaps 
more  ascertainable,  could  you  say  that  the  character  of 
the  disease  was  more  or  less  viruJent  than  it  used  to  be  ? 
— On  that  I  can  offer  some  information.  As  regards  the 
actual  destructive  lesions  of  syphiHs,  they  evidently  are 
not  so  common.  In  general  hospital  practice  one  used  to 
see  more  gummata  and  more  active  destruction  of  bone 
than  you  see  nowadays  But  with  regard  to  the  remoter 
consequences  of  syphilis  in  the  second  and  third  generation 
in  nerve  diseases,  of  course  we  think  at  the  present  moment 
they  are  more  common,  but  probably  it  is  only  that 
more  work  has  been  done  on  their  pathology  and  we 
have  more  correct  knowledge  of  their  origin  from 
syphilis,  and  tliat  sj  phihs  is  really  a  prime  factor  in  many 
of  those  diseases. 

10531.  There  is  a  greater  differentiation  of  disease 
which  the  progress  of  medical  science  renders  possible  ? 
—Yes.  As  regards  the  general  virulence,  I  think  on  the 
whole  it  must  be  less. 

10532.  I  suppose  the  methods  of  treatment  have 
improved  as  the  disease  has  become  more  understood  ? 
— Very  much  so.  That,  however,  cuts  both  ways  un- 
fortunately. Undoubtedly,  many  syphilitic  individuals 
are  preserved  to  life  who  are  quite  capable  of  reproduction 
and  who,  consequently,  produce  stunted  and  diseased 
offspring. 


10533s  You  would  not  propose  to  sterilise  them  ? — I 
would  not,  personally,  though  1  think  they  deserve  to  be. 

10534.  Do  you  believe  the  hospital  accommodation  for 
treating  this  class  of  disease  is  very  defective  ? — Yes,  very. 

10535.  Is  that  due  to  the  repugnance  of  the  hospital 
authorities  to  deal  with  this  class  of  case  or  to  any  feehng- 
that  a  person  who  suffers  from  sy phihs  suffers  rightly  and 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  public  charity  ? — Oh,  no  ;  there  is 
not  only  that  feehng.  We  take  in  cases  of  syphilis 
at  my  hospital.  The  real  trouble  is  that  an  ordinary 
syphilitic  patient  is  not  so  bodily  ill  as  to  consent  to 
enter  a  hospital  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  The  most 
dangerous  patients  are  not  bodily  ill,  and  therefore  thejr 
will  not  enter  a  hospital ;  they  persist  in  going  on  with 
their  occupation  and  become  sources  of  infection  to 
innocent  people. 

10536.  Could  not  something  be  done  to  stop  thev.,  ? — 
Yes. 

10537.  Could  not  it  be  made  penal  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  is  under  treatment  for  syphihs  ? — The  first 
step  which  should  be  taken  is  to  have  a  Commission  ot 
Inquiry  into  the  prevalence  of  venereal  disease.  A 
committee  that  I  had  the  honour  of  belonging  to  collected 
information  in  regard  to  the  hospitah.  I  understand 
the  reference  to  this  Committee  is  chiefly  to  the  poorer 

Now  on  that  point  you  could  begin  with  the 


workhouse  infirmaries  and  give  the  medical  officer  of 
the  workhouse  infirmary  statutory  power  to  detain  a 
patient.  At  the  present  moment,  as  soon  as  a 
patient  enters  a  workhouse  or,  by  imphcation,  a  work- 
house infirmary,  he  can  be  shilted  about  between  the 
two  institutions  ;  he  can  be  taken  out  of  the  workhouse, 
where  he  is  congregating  with  innccent  people,  and  put 
into  a  Lock  ward  in  the  infirmary.  But  the  medical 
officer  has  no  power  to  keep  him  there,  and  a  medical 
officer,  no  doubt,  ought  to  have  that  power. 

10538.  So  long  as  he  found  his  release  would  be  a 
detriment  to  the  community  — Exactly. 

10539.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  its  being: 
made  a  notifiable  disease  ? — Certainly  , 

10540.  You  do  not  see  any  difficulty  ?  Dr.  Mott  ap- 
peared to  think  there  might  be  some  difficulty  ? — I  think,, 
probably,  there  would  be  a  great  many  difficulties,  but,  I 
think,  they  could  be  overcome.  If  you  have  already  given 
a  doctor  the  protection  of  privilege  in  his  official  com- 
munication, then,  I  think,  you  have  made  the  path  per- 
fectly easy. 

10541.  Do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  many  persons  re- 
fusing to  be  treated  for  the  disease  1 — That  argument  has- 
been  repeatedly  brought  forward.  It  was  even  brought 
forward  in  connection  with  simple  zymotics  at  the  time  of 
the  Notification  Act,  but,  we  know,  it  has  not  had  that 
effect. 

10542.  People  would  hardly  run  the  risk  of  dechning  ta 
accept  any  remedial  treatment  ? — I  think  their  natural 
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fear  of  the  disease  would  prevent  that.  The  public  knows 
well  that  syphilis  is  a  very  destructive  disease. 

10543.  You  do  not  think  that  knowledge  is  so  widespread 
as  you  might  hope  ? — That  is  so.  Patients  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  it  at  the  time.  Unfortunately,  the  treatment  is 
very  successful  at  the  start,  and  they  immediately  feel  very 
much  better,  and  they  get  callous.  But,  undoubtedly 
at  the  start  when  they  first  come  they  are  very  much 
alarmed.  Even  the  hospital  out  patient  is  nervous  about 
his  condition. 

10544.  What  is  the  first  effect  of  syphilis  on  the  adult? — 
The  first  effect  is  simply  that  they  get  thinner  ;  they  get 
cachectic. 

10545.  Wasting  ? — Yes.  They  become  sallow,  but,  of 
course,  they  can  do  their  work.  Then  under  treatment 
they  immediately  improve  very  much. 

10546.  What  would  be  the  average  length  of  treatment ; 
supposing  detention  were  made  obligatory  what  would  it 
amount  to  in  most  cases  ?— That  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.    Certainly,  they  ought  to  be  detained  six  months 

10547.  As  much  as  that  ? — They  are  really  infective — 
some  of  their  secretions  are  infective — their  saliva  and  so 
on — after  six  months.  But,  I  suppose,  as  a  practical 
measure  you  could  not  detain  them  for  longer  than  that. 

10548.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  find  that  most  of  the  oases 
which  present  themselves  are  in  the  primary  stage  or  the 
secondary  stage  ? — There  are  a  great  many  primary  cases 
which  escape  altogether.  Supposing  you  took  a  row  of 
venereal  cases  at  a  general  hospital  a  certain  number 
would  actually  be  complicated  with  gonorrhoea,  and,  of 
course,  a  still  larger  number  would  be  confused  with  soft 
chancre,  and  those  cases  might  escape  altogether  being 
classified  with  syphilis.  Of  the  remainder,  I  think,  most 
of  the  primary  cases,  certainly  all  the  external  chancres, 
would  come  for  treatment.  It  is  the  internal  chancres 
which  escape  treatment,  as  a  rule.  Then,  as  regards  the 
cases  which  come  for  secondary  syphilis,  I  suppose  the 
majority  of  ca.ses  attending  a  general  hospital  are  second- 
aries. 

10549.  When  their  systems  have  been  pretty  well 
saturated  with  the  poison  ? — Yes. 

10550.  {Chairman.)  How  do  you  trace  the  effects  of 
syphilis  upon  the  next  generation  as  a  rule  ;  what  symptom 
do  you  expect  to  find  in  a  child  in  the  first  generation  ? — 
You  are  spealdng  now,  of  course,  of  a  viable  child,  a  child 
who  is  going  to  live,  who  will  be  a  deteriorated  member 
of  the  community  ? 

10551.  Yes  ?— Soon  after  birth  the  child  will  present 
snuffles  and  rashes  on  the  skin  ;  perhaps  nothing  more. 

10552.  All  the  orifices  are  inflamed  ? — Yes,  the  mucous 
orifices,  and  perhaps  nothing  more.  Then  as  it  goes  on  to 
the  time  of  second  dentition  you  will  find  that  its  growth  is 
proceeding  slowly ;  as  its  teeth  appear  you  find  them 
present  the  ordinary  signs  of  congenital  syphilis. 

10553.  Irregular  and  soft  ? — Notched  and  peglike. 
By  the  time  the  child  has  arrived  at  puberty  it  is  obviously 
a  stunted  individual ;  the  bones  are  small  and  the  muscles 
are  small,  and  poorly  developed. 

10554.  Is  it  generally  mentally  deficient  ? — As  regards 
changes  of  the  nervous  system,  if  they  are  present  as 
early  as  that  as  mental  deficiency,  it  means  they  remain 
mentally  deficient.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  mentally 
deficient  children  whose  condition  is  due  to  congenital 
syphilis  alone. 

10555.  Does  it  render  them  vulnerable  in  after  life  to 
any  particular  class  of  diseases  ? — As  regards  after  life, 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  puberty,  yes  ;  they  are  liable 
then  to  get  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  bones. 

10556.  Caries  of  the  bone  ? — It  is  often  not  actually 
caries ;  but  it  is  an  inflammatory  thickening  and  often 
causes  destruction  of  the  bone. 

10557.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  You  are  speaking  of  heredi- 
tary S3rphilis  ? — Yes.  Finally  when  they  come  to  the 
stress  of  Hfe  when  they  get  about  thirty-five  they  begin 
to  break  down  from  various  nervous  diseases. 

10558.  They  are  incapable  of  any  prolonged  stress  ?  — 
Yes,  they  suffer  from  that  stress  even  before  thirty — at 
twenty-five  sometimes. 

10559.  Their  expectation  of  life  is  very  limited,  of 
course  ?— Yes. 

10560.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  find  that  sjrphilis 
affects  the  teeth  ? — Yes,  markedly. 


10561.  Do  j'ou  think  the  decay  of  teeth  now  whieli  is      ;sir  V. 
very  prevalent  is  a  good  deal  due  to  hereditary  syphilis  ?  Horslei/. 
— I  could  not  assert  that ;  I  should  not  like  to  say  that.  ' 
I  think  there  are  so  many  other  causes  of  defective  teeth 

at  the  present  day. 

10562.  It  might  be  one  cause  ? — Certainly. 

10563.  (Chairman.)    Is  the  effect  in  the  members  of 
one  family  at  all  selective  ? — Yes. 

10564.  There  may  be  perfectly  healthy  children  of 
syphilitic  parents  and  other  children  who  show  the  marks 
of  congenital  syphilis  pretty  prominently  ? — They  are 
all  hit  more  or  less.  The  infection  at  one  end  of  the 
family  or  the  other  may  be  slight,  but  you  cannot  say 
that  any  child  of  such  a  family  whom  you  can  trace 
escapes  during  his  whole  life  and  is  really  a  healthy 
individual. 

10565.  Are  the  worst  types  of  the  family  sterile  as  a 
rule  ? — That  I  do  not  know.  The  mentally  deficient 
ones  are. 

10566.  They  do  not  get  the  opportunity ;  they  do  not 
marry  at  any  rate.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at 
Do  you  think  that  nature  does  provide  to  some  extent  a 
cure  as  far  as  the  second  and  third  generations  are  con- 
cerned, in  cases  of  this  sort,  by  rendering  the  first  genera- 
tion less  fecund  than  it  otherwise  might  be  ? — I  do  not 
know.    I  have  no  facts.    I  have  never  enquired  into  it. 

10567.  Passing  on  to  the  second  generation,  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  healthier  members  of  this  first 
syphilitic  generation  may  transmit  the  disease  to  the 
second  generation  just  as  effectually  as  the  worst  members 
of  it  ?— No. 

10568.  That  is  not  so  ?— No. 

10569.  But  they  might  transmit  it  ? — Yes,  they  vi/ould 
probably  transmit  a  tendency  to  nerve  disease. 

10570.  Is  that  how  it  appears  in  the  second  generation  ? 
— Yes,  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  sclerosis,  what  is 
called  disseminated  sclerosis  and  degeneration  of  the 
nervous  system  of  that  kind. 

10571.  It  produces  hysteria  in  women  ? — It  produces 
actual  paralysis.  It  is  an  organic  disease  and  a  progressive 
deterioration  which  ends  fatally  ultimately  after  a  course 
of  a  number  of  years,  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty. 

10572.  Does  it  enfeeble  them  hopelessly  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  life  ? — Yes. 

10573.  Even  in  the  second  generation  ? — Yes ;  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  not  necessarily  of  hfe. 

10574.  Of  hfe  I  mean.  Would  a  person  who  suffers 
from  a  syphilitic  tendency  in  the  second  generation  have  it 
in  a  form  that  you  or  anybody  else  might  notice  ? — No, 
probably  not.  They  might  have  an  absolutely  healthy 
looking  cliild,  healthy  up  to  puberty — up  to  adult  hfe,  in 
fact. 

10575.  Not  knowing  of  these  transmitted  tendencies 
they  might  marry  with  a  light  heart,  and  transmit  the 
evil  to  another  generation  ?— That  I  cannot  assert  posi- 
tively. I  have  no  scientific  proof  myself  of  syphilis  in  the 
third  generation,  although  I  believe  in  its  possibility. 

10576.  When  do  you  think  the  taint  wears  itself  out  ? 
— Of  course  there  is  the  Scriptural  statement  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  Scientifically,  I  beheve  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  positive  evidence  of  the  third 
generation,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  excluding 
individual  infection  of  either  parent  in  the  second  genera 
tion. 

10577.  It  is  only  your  surmise  ?— Quite  so,  having 
regard  to  the  severity  of  the  disease  in  the  second  genera- 
tion. 

10578.  You  would  be  prepared  to  find  it  in  the  third 
generation  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  inherited  tendency  would  not  be  extinct  in  the  third 
generation. 

10579.  Does  it  create  vulnerabiUty  to  tuberculosis  ? — I 
do  not  know  enough  about  th  at.  My  work  is  chiefly 
surgical. 

10580.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  to 
a  certain  extent  ? — I  have  never  heard  it  expressed.  I  do 
not  know. 

10581.  Has  it  anytliing  to  do  with  cancer  ? — No,  except 
as  regards  the  tongue  ;  undoubtedly  people  with  a  syphi- 
litic tongue  are  much  more  Liable  to  get  epithehoma. 

10582.  Is  the  syphihtic  tongue  a  transmitted  thing  ?— 
No,  it  is  usually  acquired.    In  fact  one  might  almost  say 
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Sir  V.  is  invariably  acquired.  The  surface  of  the  tongue  be- 
Horsley.     comes  fissured  and  corroded  and  so  on,  and  the  virus  of 

 cancer  can  more  readily  become  deposited  in  it.    That  is 

probably  the  reason. 

10583.  You  enumerate  the  lesions  of  congenital  syphilis 
as  affecting  indirectly  physical  development  ? — Yes.  I 
think  I  have  mentioned  most  with  the  exception  of 
bronchitis. 

10584.  Is  that  one  ? — Numbers  of  children  die  within 
the  first  six  months  of  hfe  from  what  is  called  bronchitis. 

10585.  That  is  syphiUtic  in  its  origin  ? — A  number  of 
those  are  cases  of  congenital  syphilis  of  the  lungs.  Of 
course  there  is  an  ordinary  infective  bronchitis,  but  a  great 
many  of  them  are  syphiUtic. 

10586.  You  would  agree  with  the  last  Witness,  I  pre- 
sume, that  syphilis  in  the  female  is  still  more  prejudicial 
to  the  child  than  in  the  male? — Certainly ;  and  I  think  that 
is  a  source  of  general  phj'sical  deterioration.  When  a 
female  becomes  infected  at  the  child-bearing  period  the 
nucous  membrane  of  the  womb  becomes  altered  and  with 
the  first  syphihtic  child  which  is  born  you  find  the  placenta 
has  actual  organic  changes  in  it,  consequently  the  womb 
must  be  affected  permanently  for  the  rest  of  that  woman's 
life.  From  the  moment  the  first  syphilitic  child  is  bom, 
you  can  say  that  damage  is  done  to  that  woman  as  a  child- 
bearing  individual  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

10587.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Does  that  mean  that  the 
woman  was  herself  infected  beforehand  ?— Yes. 

10588.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  her  husband  having  been 
impregnated,  and  perhaps  cured  ? — I  did  not  understand 
you.  What  I  spoke  of  was  the  first  child  being  born 
syphihtic,  and  that  of  coui'se  only  takes  us  back  to  the 
fact  that  the  woman  must  have  been  infected  nine  months 
before  that,  either  by  her  husband  or  before  marriage. 

10589.  (Chairman.)  You  think  the  effects  of  alcohol 
have  a  considerable  aggravation  on  the  effects  of  syphilis  ? 
— Yes.  That  is  very  well  realised  in  the  profession. 
Alcohol  is  a  particularly  aggravating  factor  in  the  progress 
of  syphilis. 

10590.  And  a  person  who  is  addicted  to  alcohol  is  much 
more  vulnerable  to  it  ? — Yes,  and  if  he  becomes  at  all 
alcoholic  he  breaks  down  much  more  quickly  from  all 
forms  of  syphilitic  trouble. 

10591.  I  suppose  the  congenital  effects  are  still  worse 
upon  the  children  in  these  cases  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  brought  out  in  this  connection,  syphilis  as  a  cause 
of  physical  deterioration  of  the  race,  that  a  great  number 
of  mdividuals  become  infected  with  venereal  disease 
simply  because  they  are  intoxicated.  That  is  a  practical 
working  point,  so  that  ihe  alcohol  question,  quite  apart 
from  the  effects  of  alcohol  itself,  is  an  abundant  source 
of  further  syphilitic  infection  of  the  nation. 

10592.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Am  I  to  understand  that  you 
mean  that  a  man  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  more  or 
less  drunk,  is  reckless  ? — He  becomes  imm^oral. 

10593.  And  he  is  reckless  as  to  what  he  does  ? — Yes. 
Even  if  he  were  a  decent  fellow  before  he  became  drunk 
he  would  be  immoral  afterwards. 

10595.  You  mean  drink  leads  to  immorality  ? — Yea, 
one  sees  plenty  of  that  medically. 

10596.  (Chairman.)  T  understand  you  to  think  that  the 
first  step  towards  dealing  with  venereal  disease  is  some 
special  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  disease  ? — I  think  so, 
because  at  the  present  time,  although  the  public  knows 
a  good  deal  about  it,  it  has  never  been  brought  home  to 
the  public  at  large  to  what  a  degree  the  disease  is  prevalent, 
and  in  the  second  place  to  what  degree  innocent  people, 
those  women  who  marry  and  others,  are  infected  with  it. 

10597.  You  think  there  is  presumptive  evidence  that 
it  is  a  very  serious  factor  in  j)hysioal  deterioration  at  the 
present  time  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
factor.  I  do  not  think  it  is  nearly  so  important  as  alcoliol, 
but  it  is  a  very  important  factor  indeed. 

10598.  You  do  not  advocate  this  from  the  point  of 
view  of  any  prophylactic  systems  such  as  have  obtained 
abroad,  and  which  I  believe  are  likely  to  be  abandoned  ? — 
Do  you  mean  registration  ? 

10599.  Yes  ? — No,  because  I  think  the  registration 
system,  is  an  admitted  failure. 

10600.  That  is  what  I  wished  to  bring  out  ?— I  think 
the'notification  of  venereal  disease  would  be  a  good  thing. 
1^  10601.  Notification,  additional  hospital  accommodation, 
and  full  inquiry  are  your  three  suggestions  ? — Yes,  and 
the  Lncu'ry  fhoii'd  come  first. 


10602.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  mentioned  just  now  in 
connection  with  the  certification  of  the  cause  of  death, 
what  is  unfortunately  always  present  to  my  mind,  that  the 
certificates  with  regard  to  syphilis  so  far  as  it  is  fatal  are 
of  very  small  value  indeed  ?— Ye'^,  and  also  I  mention 
the  absence  of  the  mention  of  syphilis  from  the  secondary 
cause  of  death  ;  it  is  very  frequently  omitted  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  put  in. 

10603.  For  what  reasons  ? — For  social  reasons,  so 
called — the  character  of  the  family. 

10604.  And  because  of  the  danger  ? — Yes,  the  danger 
of  prosecution — of  an  action  for  damages. 

10605.  That  would  be  done  away  with  to  some  extent 
by  rendering  the  certificate  a  privileged  communication  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

10606.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  rendering  the 
medical  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  a  privileged  com- 
munication, would  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee  your 
opinion  on  that  matter  ? — The  practical  question  is  this. 
At  the  present  moment  when  a  medical  man  gives  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  cause  of  death,  he  is  writing  a  document  which 
is  for  the  information  of  the  family,  but  it  is  a  document 
which  is  indirectly  to  be  the  scientific  basis  of  statistics 
for  the  nation.  Those  two  things  are  really  quite  apart, 
you  cannot  combine  them  Therefore  it  comes  to  this,  that 
any  document  certifying  the  cause  of  death  ought  in  the 
opinion  of  the  British  Medical  Association  to  be  a  scientific 
document,  a  Government  document,  what  we  may  call 
a  State  paper  and  a  privileged  paper,  to  be  given  to  the 
Government  official,  the  Registrar-General,  and  the  con- 
tents of  that  document  should  only  be  communicated  to  the 
triends  or  relatives  of  the  patient  at  the  Registrar- General's 
discretion.  Of  course  he  would  not  refuse  it  to  a  relative. 
If  the  certificate  of  death  were  put  into  that  position  it 
would  have  a  privilege  attached  to  it  which  would  insure 
its  being  a  completely  and  accurately  filled-uo  document. 

10007.  {/¥^.  Struthcrs.)  Do  you  not  think  with  regard 
to  getting  the  requisite  authority  to  bury  the  body,  in  that 
case  the  family  must  produce  it  ? — There  would  be  no 
more  difficulty,  the  authority  would  come  from  the 
local  Registrar. 

10608.  The  Registrar  in  the  district,  not  from  Somerset 
House  ? — Yes,  under  the  direction  of  the  Registrar- 
General.  I  do  not  think  the  Registrar-General  could 
refuse,  to  show  it  to  the  relatives,  however  painful 
it  might  be  to  them,  i  think  there  is  much  greater  danger 
done  to  the  nation  by  covering  the  facts  up. 

10609.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  It  is  not  only  with  respect  to 
syphihs  that  you  would  require  this  alteration  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  registration,  but  you  would  extend  it  to 
all  diseases  ? — Yes. 

10610.  So  that  reilly  the  State  Register  of  the  cause 
of  death  should  be  a  scientific  document  ? — Yes. 

10611.  And  should  be  therefore  useful  for  medical 
and  other  scientific  purposes  ? — Yes. 

10612.  And  I  think  that  opinion  is  your  own  very 
strongly,  and  it  is  also  that  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
mechcal  profession  ? — Yes,  I  am  right  in  saying  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Briti.sh  Medical  Association  which  repre- 
sents at  the  present  moment  nearly  20,000  practitioners 

10613.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you  are  the 
Chairman  of  the  Representative  Meeting  and  of  the 
Medico-Political  Committee  of  that  body  ? — Yes. 

10614.  Therefore  you  speak  with  the  authority  of  that 
bodj  in  addition  to  your  own  ? — Yes,  I  am  instructed 
to  speak  on  the  authority  of  the  Association. 

10615.  You  are  aware,  I  daresay,  that  so  far  as  the 
published  statistics  of  mortaUty  are  any  measure  of  the 
prevalence  of  syphihs,  there  is  a  slight  improvement  ? — • 
Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

10616.  You  do  not  attach — and  I  certainly  do  not  attach 
— much  importance  to  that  particular  line  ? — No. 

10617.  With  regard  to  the  le.'^ions  of  congenital  syphilis 
as  affecting  indirectly  physical  development,  you  are  now 
speaking  of  untreated  syphilis  or  badly -treated  syphilis  ? 
— In  congenital  cases  ? 

10618.  Yes. — Of  course  as  regards  the  poorer 
classes  undoubtedly  one  may  say  "  badly  treated  "  cases. 
Undoubtedly  children  of  syphihtic  parents  who  show  signs 
of  disease  not  only  in  the  oases  I  have  mentioned,  but  in 
the  alimentary  canal  for  instance,  are  only  occasionally 
brought  up  to  the  hospital  for  treatment,  and  therefore 
they  are  badly  treated  as  you  say.  I  do  refer  to  those 
cafes  chiefly. 
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lOfilO.  In  the  caso  of  a  woman  contracting  sj^pliilis  and 
being  placed  under  proper  treatment,  do  you  consider  that 
she  may  hope  to  be  thoroughly  and  permanently  cured, 
so  as  to  produce  healthy  offspring  afterwards  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  That  is 
more  a,  gynecologist's  question.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Sir  WilUam  Gowers,  that  nobody 
wlio  has  had  syphilis  is  ever  cured,  meaning  by  that  of 
course  that  they  remain  apparently  perfectly  well  for 
twenty  years,  but  sooner  or  later  some  manifestation  of 
syphilis  will  show  itself. 

10620.  {Chairman.)  The  person  may  die  first  ? — Yes, 
of  some  other  disease.  As  regards  the  question  whether 
the  person  not  being,  strictly  speaking,  cured  would  have 
healthy  offspring,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  that.  I 
do  not  know. 

10621.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  That  is  a  gynecological  question  ? 
— T  daresay  some  gynecologists  could  tell  you  ;  they 
know  the  histories  of  families. 

10622.  With  regard  to  the  inquiry  which  you  advocate, 
would  you  have  that  pretty  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  ?— Yes,  exactly 
parallel  I  think. 

10623.  And  you  would  have  it  to  the  same  extent  ? — 
Yes.    I  think  it  would  have  to  be  a  very  large  inquiry. 

10624.  You  do  not  think  it  is  nearly  so  important 
a  subject  as  that  of  tuberculosis  ? — No. 

10625.  Quantitatively  ?— Quantitatively  there  is  a 
great  difference. 

10626.  You  speak  of  the  prevalence  of  venereal  disease 
here.  I  suppose  in  the  absence  of  notification  of  syphilis 
it  is  difficult  to  measure  it,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  measure  it  When  I  said  venereal  disease  I  included 
also  gonorrhoea,  because  gonorrhaa  is  an  extremely 
dangerous  disease.  It  does  not  kill  immediately  but  it 
produces  whole  series  of  secondary  effects  which  ultimately 
do  kill,  and  its  effects  on  women  are  disastrous.  When 
you  take  all  forms  of  venereal  disease  you  cannot  but  be 
struck  very  forcibly  in  taking  the  histories  of  patients 
how  common  it  is  to  find  that  they  have  had  some  form  of 
venereal  disease.  I  should  say  venereal  diseases  are 
extremely  prevalent  undoubtedly. 

10627.  But  as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago  it  is  im- 
possible with  our  present  data  to  say  whether  the  prevalence 
ia  greater  or  less  ? — Quite  impossible.  I  think  the  only 
reasonable  point  on  that  is  the  one  asked  rae  by  the 
Chairman  relative  to  the  virulence.  The  post  mortem 
room  records  are  so  extremely  clear  now.  The  relative 
rarity  oigummata  and  the  relative  diminution  of  syphilitic 
caries  are  undoubted  facts. 

10628.  I  asked  Dr.  Mott  just  now  whether  he  would 
impose  any  serious  penalty  upon  a  man  who  knowingly 
infected  a  woman  with  syphilis  :  what  is  your  view  ? — 
I  think  that,  as  the  ordinary  outcome  of  a  Notification 
Act,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  statutory  penalty 
on  persons  of  both  sexes.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
only  limited  to  the  male  sex,  but  I  think  certainly  there 
ought  to  be  a  penalty  as  soon  as  the  thing  is  put  upon  the 
ordinary  basis  of  an  infectious  disease. 

10629.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  more  easy  for  a  man  to  know 
he  has  got  it  than  a  woman  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is. 

10630.  That  is  a  plea  for  making  some  little  distinction  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  undoubtedly  is  so. 

10631.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  I  know  that  you  agree  that  there 
are  enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  insisting  upon  a 
notification  such  as  this  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  they  are 
chiefly  the  alarm  which  would  exist  in  the  mind  of  a 
medical  practitioner  that  he  was  on  the  one  hand  revealing 
the  secret  of  his  patient,  and  on  the  other  that  he  would 
lay  himself  open  to  an  action  for  damages. 

10632.  You  do  not  think  it  would  lead  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  facts  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  was  saying  just  now  I 
think  people  if  they  find  they  have  got  the  disease  want 
to  be  treated.  I  think  their  natural  desire  to  be  treated 
would  overcome  everything  else,  at  any  rate  at  the  start^ 

10633.  And  as  a  consequence  of  notification,  what 
proceeding?  would  you  advocate  being  taken  in  the  case 
of  an  infected  person  ? — Of  course  as  regards  that  point 
detention  must  be  the  first  step.  Supposing  a  person  is 
informed  he  has  smallpox  he  is  detained  by  a  medical 
man  at  the  present  moment.    I  think  that  with  regard 


to  syphilis  they  ought  to  be  detained  and  sent  into  the 
Lock  Hospital,  or  sent  into  the  Lock  division  of  an  ordinary 
hospital  for  preliminary  treatment  at  any  rate.  It  is 
quitr>  possible  that  a  certain  number  of  cases  could  be 
very  rapidly  treated  in  that  way. 

10634.  And  how  long  should  he  be  detained  ? — As 
ong  as  the  medical  man  certifies  it  to  be  necessary. 

10635.  {Mr.  StriUhers.)  The  period  of  detention  would 
be  very  different  in  the  case  of  syphihs  from  that  of  small- 
pox ? — Yes  ;  very. 

10636.  So  that  it  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  to  de- 
tain a  man  with  syphilis  till  it  is  safe  for  him  to  be  allowed 
out  than  in  the  case  of  small-pox  ? — Yes. 

10637.  That  would  be  an  important  difference  ? — Yes  ; 
very  important.  The  period  of  detention  ought  to  be 
relatively  long  even  up  to  six  months,  and  even  then  a 
syphilitic  patient  would  not  be  cured ;  he  would  still  be 
infective  to  a  certain  degree. 

10638.  Would  a  shorter  period  of  detention  be  of  prac- 
tical use  in  that  case  ? — Yes.  It  is  Hke  any  other  infectivg 
disease  ;  if  you  can  only  get  a  syphilitic  patient  early  and 
treat  him  very  actively  you  can  cut  down  the  disease 
very  materially. 

10639.  As  regards  that^  I  understand  that  it  would 
lessen  the  risk  of  his  communicating  the  disease  to  other 
people  ? — I  think  it  would.  I  am  only  giving  an  opinion. 
I  have  only  a  few  facts  to  base  it  upon,  but  I  tliink  if  you 
get  a  patient  hke  that  treated  actively  by  excision  of  the 
original  focus  of  infection,  by  liberal  giving  of  drugs,  foods, 
etc..  you  would  beat  down  the  virulence  of  the  disease  in  that 

ndividual,  and  it  would  not  be  so  virulent  when  he  went 
out  into  the  community.  I  think  you  would  produce  an 
offect,  because  undoubtedly  you  do  with  other  diseases. 

e  10640.  Even  at  the  end  of  three,  or  it  may  be  six  months 
there  is  a  certain  appreciable  percentage  of  risk  of  his 
communicating  the  infection  ? — Undoubtedly. 

10641.  And  you  have  only  lessened  the  percentage  ? — • 
Yes. 

10642.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  were  speaking  just  now  of 
the  after  consequences  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  ;  they 
are  entirely  different,  are  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  in  a  sense 
they  are. 

10643.  Leading  to  different  sequelai  ? — Yes  ;  totally 
different  se'/ue/ce.  I  was  thinking  of  it  as  affecting  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual ;  they  are  both  very  destructive 

10644.  And  although  extremely  serious  in  the  case  of 
gonorrhoea,  they  are  not  comparable  in  point  of  importance 
to  succeeding  generations  ? — No. 

10645.  It  is  the  individual  ?— Yes. 

10646.  {Chairman.)  Gonorrhoea  is  very  much  more 
easily  healed  is  it  not  ? — Very  much  more  easily  treated, 
and  very  much  better  treated  at  present,  so  that  the 
remoter  consequences,  viz.,  stricture  and  so  on,  are  rarer 
now  than  formerly. 

10647.  {Colonel  Fox.-)  We  have  been  told  by  a  good 
many  men  that  the  majority  of  children  are  bom  sound 
into  the  world  and  start  fair  in  fife,  and  the  reason  they 
go  wrong  is  because  they  are  badly  fed  and  do  not  get 
sufficient  fresh  air.  If  a  man  contracts  syphilis,  and 
goes  through  primary  and  secondary  syphihs,  and  is 
properly  treated,  and  allows  two  years  to  elapse  before 
he  marries,  do  you  not  tliink  his  children  can  be  absolutely 
sound  ? — I  have  seen  a  great  many  people  like  that,  and 
by  the  time  they  have  arrived  at  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  they 
begin  to  show  the  signs  of  disease.  As  regards  their 
children  in  many  cases — I  am  speaking  now  of  my  personal 
experience — their  cliildren  are  below  the  average. 

10648.  Notwithstanding  their  having  been  properly 
treated  ? — Quite  so. 

10649.  And  having  allowed  time  to  elapse  ? — Yes  ; 
the  usual  two  years.  That  is  the  usual  period.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  period  is  too  short. 

10650.  It  is  too  short  ? — Yes ;  I  am  certain  there  are 
a  great  many  cases  in  which  people  have  been  told  that 
they  could  marry  with  perfect  safety,  and  they  have  had 
syphiUtic  children  of  a  worse  type  undoubtedly. 

10651.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  period  when  you  can 
secure  perfect  immunity  from  consequences  ? — No  ;  but 
undoubtedly  the  longer  you  get  away  the  better — four 
or  five  years. 
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MINUTES  Of  EVIDENCE  ; 


NINETEENTH  DAY. 

Monday,  21st  March,  1904. 

PRESENT, 

Mr.  Almeric  W.  Fitz  Roy  {in  the  Chair). 

Colonel  G.  M.  Fox.  I          Mr.  John  Steuthers. 

Mr.  H.  M.  LiNDSELL.  I  J-  F.  W.  Tatham. 

Colonel  George  T.  Onslow.  | 

Mr.   Ernest  H.  Pooley  {Secretary). 
Mr.  William  McAdam  Eccles,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


10652.  {Chairman.)  You  have  something  to  say  by 
Mr.  Eccles.   ^ray  of  preface  as  to 'the  character  of  the  evidence  ?— It 

 is  one  of  those  points  of  extreme  difficulty,  to  be  actually, 

definitely  scientific  about,  because  of  the  want  of  good 
statistical  data,  but  the  fact  has  borne  itself  in  upon  a 
considerable  number  of  medical  men  that  there  is  in  alcohol 
a  factoi  in  deterioration,  and  that  it  may  act  directly  or 
indirectly.  Probably  the  weight  of  evidence  is  rather  in 
favour  of  action  indirectly  than  directly. 

10653.  How  has  this  evidence  been  collected  ?— A 
number  of  medical  men  who  have  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  living  tissues 
were  called  together  piactically  by  myself,  and  they  met 
on  two  occasions,  and  they  discussed  first,  whether  there 
was  any  evidence  that  should  be  presented,  and  secondly, 
as  to  how  that  that  evidence  should  be  presented,  and 
thirdly,  the  character  of  the  evidence.  I  might  say  these 
gentlemen  who  met  were  fourteen  in  all.  )  . 

10654.  Their  names  are  given  in  this  document,  which 
is  called  :— "  Statement  upon  which  the  evidence  on  the 
relati<m3hip  of  alcohol  to  physical  deterioration  will  be 
based  "  ? — Yes,  five  of  them  represent  the  alienist  side, 
four  were  hospital  physicians,  two  hospital  surgeons,  one 
medical  officer  of  health,  one  a  workhouse  medical  officer, 
and  one  the  medical  officer  of  a  medical  mission. 

10G55.  There  were  certain  laymen  too  ?— There  were 
four  laymen ;  Mr.  J.  Y.  Henderson,  representing  the 
National  Temperance  League ;  Mr.  Stafford  Howard, 
director  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General 
Provident  Institution,  and  two  secretaries. 

10656.  What  facts  can  you  give  us  as  to  the  direct  action 
of  alcohol  in  producing  physical  deterioration  ? — The  first 
point  is  the  physiological  action  of  alcohol  upon  tissues. 
We  felt  it  was  right  to  put  that  in  as  an  Appendix,  showing 
the  real  basis  upon  which  the  statements  are  made,  that 
is  to  say,  that  alcohol  has  an  action  on  the  living  cell  in 
producing  deterioration,  and  if  it  acts  upon  one  single 
cell  it  was  felt  that  the  action  upon  the  cells  of  the  body, 
as  a  whole,  is  similar  in  nature. 

10657.  Evidence  to  that  effect  is  contained  on  page  25 
of  this  document  ? — Yes. 

10658.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  publish  this  in  extenso, 
as  it  forms  the  basis,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  evidence  you 
are  giving.  It  will  be  best  that  we  should  include  it  in  the 
appendix  ? — I  think  we  should  look  upon  that  as  very 
desirable. 

10661.  It  would  elucidate  your  evidence  apart  from 
the  value  of  the  memoranda  themselves  ?  Yes.  We 
have  endeavoured  not  to  give  too  much  in  the  way  of 
details  but  to  lay  down  fundamental  points.  Passing 
from  the  actual  experimental  data,  we  come  to  the 
facta  so  far  as  children  are  concerned,  the  young  cell  life 
as  one  sees  it  in  childhood.  Here  again  no  precise 
statistics  can  be  presented,  but  there  are  numerous 
cases  under  observation.  Sir  Thomas  Barlow  has  in  the 
printed  evidence  given  a  short  statement ;  and  I  might 
say,  as  a  hospitfd  surgeon,  from  my  own  experience  I 
have  seen  quite  a  number  of  cases  where  direct  want  of 
growth  seemed  to  be  definitely  the  outcome  of  the 
actual  Smbibing  of  alcohol  by  young  children. 


10663.  Were  the}^  given  it  deliberately  ? — First,  I 
think  it  is  giver  deliberately  in  infancy  on  account  very 
often  of  the  apparently  beneficial  results  of  alcohol  in 
staying  the  querulousness  of  the  child  from  intestinal 
pains,  that  is  to  say,  brandy  itself  does  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases  produce  relief  from  spasm  of  an  intestinal  char- 
acter, and  if  a  child  is  badly  fed  and  is  given  alcohol  it 
does  relieve  pain  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  result,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  be  given  in  increasing  quantities  and 
then  produces  a  result  directly  upon  the  child. 

10664.  It  is  never  given  by  medical  advice,  I  suppose? — 
I  should  not  like  to  say  it  is  not.  I  think  it  is  given  much 
more  frequently  apart  from  medical  advice. 

10665.  If  it  is  once  known  that  any  doctor  has  ever 
recommended  it,  it  may  be  often  done  as  the  result  of 
that  recommendation  without  any  further  advice  being 
given  ? — That  is  true.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly 
of  the  lower  classes.  They  do  it,  I  think,  entirely  of  their 
own  accord  as  a  rule.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  physio- 
logical effect  of  alcohol  in  deadening  sensation,  and  there- 
fore m  a  sense  it  may  be  useful  in  that  way,  but  not  if  it  is 
continued  lor  a  length  of  time,  particularly  with  the  young 
growing  cells. 

10666.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  children's  hospitals  are 
familiar  with  a  large  number  of  instances  of  that  sort  ? — 
Not  of  direct  action;  I  would  not  say  the  instances  are 
large  from  direct  action,  but  indirectly,  as  I  think  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  numbers  are  considerable.  But 
from  the  direct  giving  of  alcohol  to  children,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  say  there  is  a  large  proportion. 

10667.  As  to  the  bodily  and  mental  deterioration 
which  affects  adults  from  similar  causes,  how  do  j'ou  seek 
to  prove  them  ? — First  of  all  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  :  the  word  "  intemper- 
ance" of  course  is  a  very  comparative  word,  and  what  one 
might  say  was  intemperance  others  would  probably  say 
was  moderate. 

10668.  With  reference  to  this  classification  on  page  5  of 
this  document,  so  many  per  cent,  of  careless,  so  many  per 
cent,  free  drinkers,  and  so  many  per  cent,  decidedly  in- 
temperate, can  you  tell  me  how  those  sub-divisions  are 
arrived  at  ? — Merely  from  the  statements  of  the  actual 
medical  men  in  attendance  on  those  cases.  Those  are 
statistics  given  by  medical  men  to  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

10669.  How  do  you  suppose  a  medical  man  distin- 
guishes a  careless  from  a  free  drinker  ? — It  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult question. 

10670.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  on  the  border  line  ? — 
Yes. 

10671.  It  depends  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  medical 
man  which  side  he  puts  them  on  ? — I  would  not  lay  great 
stress  on  the  question  of  statistics  in  that  way,  in  fact  I 
think  myself  they  are  most  misleading  in  connection  with 
the  amount  of  alcohol  taken,  but  what  I  do  think  is  an  im- 
portant point  is,  that  there  is  an  undoubted  prevalence  of 
intemperance  among  the  lower  classes,  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  alcohol  is  a  cause  of  deterioration  then  that 
amount  of  intemperance  must  be  one  of  the  factors  in 
producing  deterioration. 
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10672.  The  contrast  contained  here  between  the 
publican  and  the  Rechabite,  of  course,  is  very  effective 
■for  the  purpose  of  your  comparison  ? — I  think  there  are 
a  very  large  bulk  of  statistics  now  both  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  sickness  and  accident  which  are 
an  important  point  in  connection  with  degeneration 
and  also  in  connection  with  actual  length  of  hfe 
which  show  that  there  is  an  action  of  alcohol  upon 
the  tissue  producing  a  certain  amount  of  deterioration 
and  therefore  either  inducing  sickness  or  even  diminution 
in  the  length  of  life,  and,  of  course,  the  question  of  trade 
and  occupation  is  a  matter  of  extreme  interest.  I  think 
Dr.  Tatham  has  alluded  to  that  very  strongly  in  some  of 
his  papers. 

10673.  You  base  your  conclusions  to  a  large  extent 
in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  on  the  expectation 
of  life  which  the  insurance  offices  take  ? — Yes,  from  those 
insurance  offices  which  have  for  some  years  past  system- 
atically made  a  division  between  those  who  take  alcohol, 
even  though  in  very  moderate  quantities,  and  those  who 
•definitely  year  by  year  state  on  a  certificate  that  they 
do  not  take  any  alcohol.  The  statistics  derived  from  these 
two  sections  of  insurance  life  work  are  to  my  mind 
absolutely  convincing  that  there  is  some  direct  effect  in 
connection  with  the  alcohol  taken. 

10674.  Do  the  insurance  offices  give  the  abstainers 
better  terms  ? — No  ;  except  that  they  give  better  terms  in 
the  sense  that  the  bonus  comes  out  better,  but  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  actual  premiums. 

10675.  You  think  that  is  an  absolutely  fair  comparison  ? 
—  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  :  if  you  take  one  office,  perhaps 
the  largest  office  that  separates  the  two  "  lives,"  in  the 
general  section  they  are  good  average  lives  as  sho'vvn  by 
the  present  basis  of  compai'ison,  that  is  to  say  the  Office 
Male  Table,  the  newer  basis  of  comparison  in  contra- 
distinction of  the  old  Healthy  Male  Table.  These  are 
good  average  lives,  as  I  think  we  can  show  by  the  actual 
deaths — 8,947  ;  the  expected  deaths  by  the  Ofhce  Male 
Table  would  have  been  8,911,  a  difference  practically 
of  -|  per  cent.  On  the  other  side  in  the  temperance 
section  the  actual  deaths  were  5,124,  being  less  than 
75  per  cent,  of  the  expected  deaths  according  to  the 
aveiage  mortality  of  assured  lives.  Seeing  that  in  the 
general  section  they  were  good  average  lives,  that  is  to 
say  they  were  not  risky  lives  in  the  general  section,  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  some  influence  at  work  in  the 
temperance  section  in  producing  this  smaller  death  rate 
than  was  exj)ected.  And  seeing  that  this  evidence  is 
borne  out  by  other  offices,  to  one  of  which  I  am  medical 
■officer  myself,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  certainly  one 
factor  which  is  common  to  them  all  and  that  is  the  abstin- 
ence from  alcohol. 

10676.  The  lives  included  in  this  average  list  were  none 
•of  them  lives  that  had  been  victims  of  excess  in  alcohol  ? 
— No,  probably  not ;  because  in  insurance  offices  those 
are  lives  which  are  very  carefully  excluded ;  I  would  not 
say  there  were  absolutely  none. 

10677.  Is  it  possible  to  exclude  them  so  carefully  as 
all  that  ? — By  medical  examination  one  can  practically 
exclude  one  who  has  had  taken  alcohol  in  excess. 

10678.  You  cannot  exclude  people  who  perhaps  drink 
more  than  is  good  for  them  without  producing  any  overt 
sym.ptoms  of  excess,  I  am  asking  for  information.  You 
say  it  is  a  reliable  basis  of  comparison.  It  is  easy  to 
distinguish  ? — I  think  so,  certainly.  There  are  certain 
medical  signs  which  indicate  pretty  clearly  as  to  whether 
or  not  alcohol  is  having  an  effect  upon  the  tissues,  such  as 
the  question  of  arteries  and  kidneys  and  so  on.  I  might 
say  I  asked  definitely  on  the  question  of  deaths  in  the 
temperance  section  as  to  whether  there  had  ever  been 
any  death  that  was  certified  as  due  to  alcoholism  Ln  the 
sixty  years,  and  so  far  as  one  could  make  out  there  was 
only  one  death  which  had  been  from  alcoholism  in  the 
temperance  section. 

10679.  I  presume  there  are  some  other  facts  here  which 
illustrate  the  lower  mortality  of  temperance  lives — taking 
100,000  persons  aged  thirty  ? — Yes  ;  according  to  the  aver- 
age rates  of  mortality  some  44,000  would  survive  to  the 
age  of  seventy,  but  according  to  the  experience  of  the 
abstainers  section  over  55,000  roach  the  age  of  seventy, 
or  25  per  cent.  more. 

'  10680.  And  the  same  tale  is  told  by  the  number  of 
abstainers  who  survive  after  thirty  ? — Yes.    We  have 


merely  given  this  office  as  an  example.  There  are  several  Mr.  Eccks. 
other  offices  which  bear  out  this  statement.   

10681.  It  is  representative  of  the  whole  ?— Yes,  practi- 
cally it  is  so. 

10682.  You  think  it  establishes  your  point  most  con- 
clusively ?— I  think  decidedly  so. 

10683.  Have  you  anything  further  on  that  particular 
point  that  you  would  like  to  say  ?— No,  I  think  that  is  all 
on  that  particular  subject. 

10684.  Wiat  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  vulnerability 
to  disease  and  accident  ? — I  would  like  to  urge  very 
strongly,  first  of  all,  the  question  of  indigestion.  I  take 
it  that  the  great  factor  in  physical  degeneration  at  the 
present  day  is  the  want  of  proper  assimilation  of  food, 
and  I  think  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the  causes — I  would 
particularly  lay  stress  on  the  word  "  one  " — of  gastric 
irritation  and  consequent  indigestion. 

10685.  Alcohol  taken  without  food  ? — I  would  say  even 
alcohol  taken  with  food  if  the  alcohol  is  sufficient  in 
amount. 

10686.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  be  contending  that 
any  alcohol  is  prejudicial  ? — No,  what  I  am  speaking 
of  is  alcohol  either  taken  without  food  or  taken  in  such 
quantities  with  food  as  to  bring  about  an  actual  deleterious 
action  upon  the  stomach  wall.  From  one's  own  observations 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  which  one  is  particularly 
speaking,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  quantity 
of  alcohol  taken  without  food. 

10687.  It  is  taken  merely  to  stop  the  eravinsf  for  food 
sometimes  ? — Yes.  It  is  also  taken  because  of  the  effect 
alcohol  produces  in  giving  a  certain  amount  of  bonhomie, 
and  so  on.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  poor  physique  of  some  of  the 
lower  classes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  assimi- 
late their  food  properly  even  if  they  get  the  food,  because 
the  stomach  wall  is  so  damaged  by  the  irritation  of 
alcohol. 

10688.  From  early  excess  ? —From  early  excess,  and 
from  the  continuance  of  taking  aL'^ohol. 

10689.  I  do  not  suppose  that  is  a  very  common  cause 
of  indigestion  in  the  young  ? — No,  it  .'s  not,  because  alcohol 

is  not  commonly  given  to  them.    Bufc  from  si-i^teen  years  - 
onwards  there  is  a  liability  from  it  increasing  probably 
with  years  up  to  thirty. 

10690.  Sixteen  is  about  the  age  at  which  the  young 
may  begin  to  be  damaged  ? — After  sixteen  the  young, 
as  a  rule,  are  out  of  their  parents'  control,  in  the  lower 
classes  particularly,  and  they  do  as  they  like. 

10691.  Do  you  think  the  parents  in  the  class  we  are 
speaking  of  attempt  to  exercise  any  restraint  upon  them  ? 
With  a  drunken  father  and  a  di'unken  mother, 
do  you  not  suppose  that  the  children  get  as  much 
drink  as  their  parents  will  let  them  have  ? — I  should  think 
that  they  would  in  many  families,  but  my  own  personal 
knowledge  and  actual  observations  do  not  go  sufficiently 
far. 

10692.  You  think  that  the  increased  drunkenness — if 
it  has  increased  in  this  class — would  include  a  good  many 
young  people  ? — I  have  myself  seen  young  people  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  at  the 
hospitals. 

10693.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  predisposition 
to  syphiUs  arising  from  alcohol  ? — That  is  a  subject  to 
which  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  myself, 
although  I  have  never  actually  published  anything  on 
the  question,  but  I  always  make  a  rule  of  asking  every 
man  wlio  presents  himself  who  is  infected  with  syphilis, 
as  to  what  condition  he  was  in  at  the  time  when  he  ran 
the  risk  of  catching  it.  I  have  been  astonished  at  the 
number  who  were  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  at  the 
time — it  is  certainly  over  75  per  cent. 

10694.  And,  therefore,  they  were  less  careful  of  what 
they  did  ? — Yes,  they  were  less  careful  of  what  they  did. 
I  think  that  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance,  seeing  that 
syphilis  itself  is  such  a  very  strong  factor  in  producing 
deterioration. 

10695.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  which 
arises  from  what  you  have  said  :  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  making  syphilis  a  notifiable  disease  ? — Certainly,  f 
should  like  Dr.  Jones  to  be  asked  that  question  also.  I 
am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


Mr.  Eecles.      10(396.  What  does  the  second  cause  of  predisposition 

  arise  from  ? — A  person  who  is  actually  affected  by  alcohol 

is  in  a  state  of  lowered  resistance  to  almost  any  virus, 
particularly  syphilis. 

10697.  I  suppose  the  poison  takes  hold  of  him  more 
strongly  too  ? — Yes,  he  is  unable  to  throw  off  the  poison 
so  well  as  a  healthy  person. 

10698.  The  most  virulent  forms  of  syphilis  are  to  be 
found  in  persons  suffering  from  alcoholic  poisoning  ? — 
Yes. 

10699.  It  aggravates  the  disease,  and  you  have  adduced 
evidence  to  show  that  in  this  document  ? — Yes.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  mihtating  against  successful 
treatment,  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  every  medical 
man  who  treats  syphilis  tells  his  patient  as  one  of  the 
first  things  "  you  must  knock  off  alcohol."  Until  alcohol 
IS  reallj'  totally  discontinued,  any  drug  is  not  likelj'  to  have 
its  full  action. 

10700.  And  It  is  the  same  with  a  large  number  of  other 
maladies  ? — Yes.  I  have  mentioned  gonorrhoea  particu- 
larly, because  gonorrhoea  is  considered  by  a  great  many 
to  be  not  such  a  serious  matter  as  S3rphilis.  Personally 
I  consider  that  gonorrhoea  leads  to  more  invalidism  and 
deterioration  than  even  syphilis. 

10701.  Is  it  not  now  much  more  easily  treated  ? — Its 
treatment  is  not  yet  successful.  It  is  better  than  it  was. 
but  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  eradicate  the  virus  of 
gonorrhoea  from  the  body. 

10702.  If  it  is  treated  very  early  ? — If  it  is  treated 
early  and  thoroughly  well,  there  is  a  hope.  I  would 
allude  here  to  the  question  of  invalidism  and  sterility  in 
women,  which  is  a  point  of  very  considerable  importance  in 
connection  with  the  want  of  proper  provision  for  children. 
We  get  a  very  large  number  of  cases  at  the  hospitals  now 
where  invalidism  of  the  female  has  been  induced  by 
gonorrhoea,  and  gonorrhoea  which  has  been  inoculated 
while  the  recipient  was  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

10703.  You  mean  caught  from  the  husband  when  in  that 
condition  ? — Yes.  I  take  it  the  majority  of  husbands 
\\ould  not  catch  gonorrhoea  unless  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol. 

10704.  And  tuberculosis  tells  the  same  tale  ? — Yes. 
There  has  been  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
the  medical  profession  of  recent  years  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  alcohol  to  tubercule.  Now  there  is  almost  a 
unanimous  opinion  that  alcohol  does  predispose  to 
tubercle  in  the  otherwise  healthy  body.  Dr.  Jones  will 
speak  as  to  alcoholic  lunatics.  So  far  as  enteric  fever 
and  pneumonia  are  concerned,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
both  of  these  diseases  in  alcoholics  tend  to  very  greatly 
run  a  fatal  course. 

10705.  I  suppose  in  all  diseases  which  are,  in  common 
parlance,  called  inflammatory,  an  alcoholic  patient  always 
suffers  more  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases 
alcohol  to  a  very  great  extent  is  not  used  at  the  present 
day,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  seems  that  in  alcoholic 
patients  it  does  very  little,  if  any,  good. 

10706.  They  are  proof  to  the  medicinal  effects  of  it  ? — 
As  a  surgeon,  I  have  not  experience  of  enteric  fever  and 
pneumonia,  but  several  of  those  who  met  at  my  house, 
who  are  physicians,  are  very  strong  on  that  point.  So 
far  as  wounds  are  concerned,  there  my  experience  is  very 
considerable.  My  own  hospital,  St.  Bartholomew's,  is 
close  to  the  meat  market,  and,  unfortunately,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  meat  porters  are  very  greatly  addicted  to 
alcohol,  and  we  have  a  great  difficulty  to  get  their  wounds 
to  heal  properly,  because  they  are  infused  with  alcohol, 
and  because  of  the  condition  of  their  tissues,  due  to  alcohol. 
These  cases  tend  to  run  a  very  chronic,  tedious  course, 
and  sometimes  even  end  fatally.  Then  with  regard 
to  actual  operations,  one  fights  shy  of  having  to  operate 
upon  patients  who  are  alcoholic,  because  of  the  degenera- 
tion of  their  tissues  ;  they  do  not  heal  well  in  spite  of  the 
asepticism  of  the  present  day.  One  does  not  get  the  sound 
healing  in  alcoholic  tissues,  as  in  others.  That  I  am 
convinced  of,  from  my  own  personal  experience. 

10707.  That  we  are  prepared  to  expect.  You  also 
find  alcoholic  patients  are  laid  up  for  much  longer  periods 
in  cases  of  sickness  ? — Practically  it  follows  from  what 
I  have  said  that  any  sickness  or  any  wound  means  that 
th?y  are  Ijng'^r  in  conval  3scence  than  others. 


10708.  Remedial  measures  do  not  operate  so  tho- 
roughly ?— That  i8  so. 

10709.  And  the  consumption  of  alcohol  affects  the 
female  in  producing  steriUty,  apart  from  syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea  ? — There  is  a  direct  action  of  alcohol  on  the 
generative  organs  of  the  female.  I  have  spoken  to  several 
gynecologists,  and  they  agree  in  that.  There  is  a  vicious 
circle  in  connection  with  it  If  there  is  any  trouble  in 
connection  with  the  generative  apparatus,  one  of  the 
first  things  women  fly  to  is  alcohol.  That  does  for 
the  time  being  help  them,  but  it  tends  to  jwoduce  an 
action  upon  the  actual  generative  apparatus  which  may 
produce  sterility.  I  think  that  is  borne  out  by  the  case 
of  prostitutes  ;  they  are  sterile,  and  they  are  sterile  from 
two  reasons,  probably  from  gonorrhoea  and  from  alcohol. 
These  are  the  two  great  causes. 

10710.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  that  an  alcoholic 
woman  should  be  sterile  ? — It  is  an  extremely  good  thing, 
but  it  does  tend  to  diminish  the  birth-rate. 

10711.  At  the  same  time,  I  suppose,  the  worst  effects 
upon  the  child  are  those  that  are  obtained  through  the 
drunken  mother  rather  than  through  the  drunken  father, 
are  they  not  ? — Certainly,  that  comes  from  the  indirect 
action  of  alcohol. 

10712.  Are  the  effects  of  alcohol  in  the  mother  brought 
to  bear  on  the  child  as  a  rule  ? — This  is  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult subject,  but  it  has  been  proved  distinctly  that  alcohol 
circulating  in  the  mother's  blood  does  reach  the  foetal 
system,  although  there  is  no  direct  connection  between 
the  two  circulations  ;  they  are  absolutely  separate.  But 
there  is  a  means  whereby  fluid  may  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  by  a  process  of  filtration.  It  has  been  proved 
that  alcohol  does  find  its  way  to  the  foetus,  and  thus 
would  act  in  two  ways,  either  causing  the  actual  death  of 
the  foetus,  and  therefore  a  miscarriage  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  or  a  want  of  proper  development  of  the  cells  of  the 
foetus.  In  one  sense  one  may  say  this  is  a  direct  action 
of  alcohol  through  the  mother  upon  the  foetus  ;  that  is 
to  say,  alcohol  may  directly  affect  the  cells  of  the  foetus. 
There  would  seem  to  be  some  evidence  for  an  increase 
of  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  women.  I  know  that  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  not  so  much  actual 
drunkenness  probably  among  women  as  there  was  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  true. 
One  perhaps  does  not  see  the  actual  amount  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  streets  of  women  as  may  have  been  the  case 
then.  But  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  there  is  more 
actual  alcohol  drunk  by  women.  That  is  particularly 
so  amongst  the  upper  classes  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

10713.  The  consumption  of  other  things  comes  in  too. 
Are  not  narcotics  used  more  frequently,  Uke  chloral  ? — 
Yes,  and  cocaine,  and  various  other  drugs.  But  I  do  not 
think  perhaps  that  touches  the  lower  classes  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  if  there  is 
alcoholism  in  the  mother  it  does  tend  to  affect  in  some 
way  or  other  the  child  before  that  child  is  born  ;  it  has  an 
effect  on  the  embryo  which  is  indirect  in  one  sense  and 
direct  in  another. 

10714.  And  how  does  that  show  itself  on  the  child  when 
born,  as  a  rule  ?— I  would  rather  leave  that  to  Dr.  Jones. 
Then  we  come  to  the  most  important  point  of  the  whole 
of  these  things,  and  that  is  the  indirect  action  of  alcohol 
in  producing  physical  deterioration  through  the  en- 
vironment. Personally,  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  chief 
way  in  which  alcohol  does  act,  and  that  it  does  act  very 
markedly. 

10715.  And  it  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  nurture 
of  the  child  ? — Yes,  in  its  early  days  indirectly.  First, 
with  regard  to  the  food,  there  are  two  ways  of  looking 
at  that,  the  actual  want  of  food,  and  then  the  want  of 
proper  food.  The  actual  want  of  food  may  be  brought 
about  in  quite  the  young  infant  by  the  fact  that  the 
mother's  milk  is  really  not  food.  There  are  many  women 
who  suckle  their  young  whose  milk  is  so  poor  from  want 
of  food  themselves,  and  from  alcohol,  that,  practically 
speaking,  the  child  is  being  starved,  and  unless  those 
children  are  put  on  artificial  food  they  either  grow  up 
extremely  weakly  or  die.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  this  is  one  of  the  sources  of  a  large  amount  of 
infant  mortahty.  It  is  often  said  that  if  a  mother  feeds 
her  child,  the  child  is  all  right.  I  do  not  think  that  state- 
ment can  be  borne  out  amongst  some  of  the  lower  classes 
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where  the  mother's  milk  is  not  itself  actually  sufficient 
food.  That  deals  with  want  of  food  and  then  the  want 
•of  proper  food  results  from  the  fact  that  the  milk  of  the 
mother  may  actually  be  tainted  with  alcohol.  Alcohol 
is  excreted  in  the  milk,  and  therefore  the  child  may  be 
actually  taking  alcohol  with  the  mother's  milk.  It  may 
be  quite  a  small  amount,  but  sufficient  to  react  upon  the 
child. 

10716.  We  were  told  in  this  room  that  a  child  has  been 
born  with  delirium  tremens,  do  you  think  that  is  possible  ? 
— I  would  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  that.  Then  another 
very  important  factor  is  the  want  of  proper  hours  for 
suckling  amongst  women  who  are  addicted  to  alcohol, 
that  is  to  say  the  child  of  a  careless  mother  is  liable  ta 
have  milk  at  any  time  and  in  any  way.  Another  very 
important  factor  is  that  there  is  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  even  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  and  that  this  artificial  feeding  needs  very  great 
care  in  order  to  prevent  dangers  arising  from  it.  That  is 
trail  known  even  amongst  the  upper  classes.  I  think  we 
all  know  that  when  there  is  an  alcoholic  mother  who  is 
unable  from  an  alcoholic  condition  to  properly  feed  her 
children  artificially,  the  children  do  suffer  very  consider- 
ably. One  sees  that,  I  think,  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  rickets.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  old  myself  to  say  whether  rickets  is  more 
prevalent  now  than  it  used  to  be,  but  it  is  terribly  pre- 
valent at  the  present  time.  One  gets  a  history  in  many 
cases  that  they  are  hand-fed  children,  and  I  think  in 
those  cases  where  the  mother  says  that  she  has  nursed 
the  child  it  generally  means  that  the  mother's  milk 
itself  has  been  so  poor  that  it  is  tantamount  to  the  child 
being  improperly  fed. 

10717.  The  whole  thing  arises  from  a  want  of  a  proper 
supply  of  milk  ? — Yes,  in  the  mother. 

10718.  Or  if  the  mother  does  not  happen  to  have  the 
milk,  a  proper  supply  from  outside  ? — That  is  so.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  towns  the  question  of  milk  supply 
and  infant  feeding  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters. 

10719.  Do  the  hospitals  where  a  large  number  of 
children  are  treated  do  anything  ? — They  merely  give 
directions  as  to  how  the  child  is  to  be  fed,  but  they  do 
not  supply  the  milk. 

10720.  They  have  not  attempted  to  organise  a  supply  ? 
I  believe  that  has  been  done  in  Paris  with  good  results  ? — 
Yes.  In  Paris  and  some  other  cities  it  has  done  it  very 
largely.  I  am  afraid  we  are  behind-hand,  although  some 
municipalities  are  now  moving  in  the  matter. 

10721.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  thing  which  chil- 
dren's hospitals  should  take  up  ? — I  would  like  to  answer 
that  in  this  way  ;  if  mothers  are  unable  to  feed  their  chil- 
dren, then  certainly  the  child  ought  to  have  proper  milk, 
but  I  think  we  want  to  get  a  little  further  back  and  find  out 
the  reason  why  mothers  are  not  able  to  feed  their  children. 
One  does  not  want,  as  it  were,  to  provide  an  easy  way 
for  mothers  to  avoid  feeding  children,  because  the  mother's 
milk  is  the  food. 

10722.  I  suppose  that  would  always  be  the  most  in- 
expensive, and  from  that  point  of  view  they  would  always 
prefer  to  do  it  if  they  could,  because  it  must  save  money  ? 
— Yes,  they  will,  but  the  food  given  through  the  mother 
in  the  lower  classes  in  towns  is  often  improper.  I  refer 
to  tlie  towns  because  I  have  not  had  experience  elsewhere. 

10723.  The  staple  food  is  fried  fish,  and  very  often  in 
a  rancid  condition  ? — I  have  seen  a  child  nine  months 
old  eating  shrimps. 

10724.  I  suppose  you  look  to  some  means  being  brought 
to  bear  which  would  equip  mothers  for  the  task  of  nursing 
their  children  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the  case 
at  present  ? — One  finds  a  mother  who  is  of  poor  physique, 
and  who  in  her  earliest  days  had  been  a  weakly  child  is 
never  able  practically  to  feed  her  children.  It  is  not  only 
the  case  amongst  the  lower  classes  but  amongst  the 
upper  classes  that  women  who  desire  to  feed  their  children 
are  unable  to  do  so,  and  I  think  that  this  is  distinctly 
increasing  in  amount. 

10725.  Still,  I  presume,  there  are  fewer  mothers  of 
families  among  the  lower  classes  now  who  suffer  from  want 
of  food  than  used  to  be  the  case  —I  mean  the  amount  of 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  working  classes  is  greater  ? — 
Yes,  if  that  money  was  really  spent  on  actual  food,  and 
particularly  on  the  food  of  the  mother  during  ^jregnancy 


and  during  lactation,  it  would  be  a  very  great  point  in   Mr.  Eccles. 

producing  thoroughly  healthy,  efficient  children,  but  I  d  o  

not  think  it  is.  The  money  is  spent  to  a  very  great  extent 
on  pleasure.  There  is  a  vast  deal  more  pleasure  among  st 
the  working  classes  now  than  there  was — I  mean  pleasure 
which  requires  money  wasted  on  it. 

10726.  They  stint  their  commissariat  in  order  to  provide 
their  pleasures  ?— They  do  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
they  do  not  understand  the  proper  provision  of  food,  or 
the  question  of  cooking  ;  they  do  not  understand  how  to 
provide  themselves  with  proper  food.  They  may  have 
plenty  of  food,  but  it  is  not  proper  food  ;  it  is  tinned  food 
easily  got,  and  badly  prepared,  and  so  on. 

10727.  You  do  not  think  the  knowledge  obtained  by 
girls  in  schools  has  been  of  much  value  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

10728.  The  knowledge  they  do  acquire  is,  I  suppose, 
lost  in  the  interval  between  leaving  school  and  the  time 
when  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  such  duties  ? — Yes.  I 
am  afraid  I  am  wandering  away  from  the  question  of 
alcohol,  although  it  does  come  in  indirectly. 

10729.  You  deal  with  the  question  of  bad  cooking 
here  ? — Yes,  that  is  particularly  important  in  connection 
with  childi-en.  Nothing  upsets  a  child's  digestion  more 
than  badly-cooked  food,  and  food  which  is  sometimes 
almost  decomposing  from  want  of  proper  care  in  its  keeping.  ' 
I  can  quite  understand  it.  These  poor  people  have  merely 
a  little  fire  over  which  they  have  to  do  all  their  cooking. 

10730.  They  are  not  resourceful  ? — They  are  not. 

10731.  I  fancy  one  finds  that  the  French  housewife,  who 
has,  perhaps,  very  little  better  apparatus,  will  do  a  great 
deal  more  ? — Yes. 

10732.  Because  she  has  the  resourcefulness  which  the 
English  woman  is  devoid  of  ? — Yes.  Tlien  with  regard 
to  want  of  clothing  and  warmth  in  childhood,  in  this 
climate  nothing  is  more  important  than  that  children 
should  be  properly  clothed,  and  should  be  housed  in  pure 
warmth,  not  the  shut-up  window  and  the  heated  lamp 
which  are  so  often  the  sole  way  in  which  the  warmth  is 
produced  among  the  lower  classes. 

10733.  Warmth  and  polluted  atmosphere  are  practically 
synonymous  in  the  class  we  are  speaking  of  ? — Yes.  Then 
•w^th  regard  to  improper  housing,  I  have  merely  noticed 
how  alcohol  may  indirectly  affect  that.  I  do  not  believe, 
myself,  that  the  actual  alcohol  drinking  is  the  cause  of  the 
poor  houses  in  the  majority  of  cases.  But  I  do  believe 
that  if  the  money  spent  on  alcohol  was  spent  on  higher 
rent,  particularly  on  model  dwellings,  there  would  be  a 
great  improvement. 

10734.  In  Mr.  Booth's  book  reference  is  made  to  the 
fact  that  drink  is  fostered  by  bad  houses,  and  that  crowding 
is  the  main  cause  of  drink  and  vice  ? — I  agree  with  that 
entirely.  I  think  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  question 
also,  that  is  the  house  is  poor  because  the  drink  is  taken. 
Alcohol  does  blunt  the  sensibility  of  these  people  to  the 
squalor  of  their  surroundings.  Get  them  away  from  their 
alcohol,  and  they  realise  at  once  that  they  ought  to  have 
a  better  place.  One  does  get  a  certain  number  of  men 
who  have  been  addicted  to  alcohol  who  go  into  some  of 
the  county  council  dwellings,  and  in  better  surroundings, 
and  they  realise  that  fact,  and  it  is  a  considerable  help  to 
them. 

10735.  They  are  weaned  from  their  vice  ? — Yes. 

10736.  Alcohol  deadens  the  desire  for  improvement  ? 
— It  does. 

10737.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  dilate 
upon  the  effect  that  overcrowding  has  in  producing 
deterioration  ;  that  is,  I  am  afraid,  self-evident  ? — Yes. 
Then  with  regard  to  disease,  one  does  see  quite  a  large 
number  of  children  brought  up  to  one  at  the  hospitals 
by  alcoholic  parents,  particularly  the  mothers.  One  can 
tell  at  once  the  parent  herself  is  actually  intoxicated  when 
she  comes  to  the  hospital,  and  one  sees  evidence  of  dis- 
ease which  might  have  been  arrested,  and  which  has 
progressed  simply  and  solely  from  the  want  of  the  proper 
care  of  these  children.  I  will  particularly  instance  the 
question  of  tubercle.  It  is  appaUing  the  number  of  cases 
of  quite  young  children  in  which  tubercle  is  allowed  to  pro- 
gress slowly,  apparently  simply  from  the  habits  of  the 
parents — paying  no  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
child.  One  sees  quite  a  number  of  joint  cases  in  which 
a  child  is  just  allowed  to  drift.    You  ask  the  mother. 
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Mr.  Eccles.   "'  Why  did  not  you  bring  the  child  before  ?  "  and  the 
 answer  is,   "  Oh,  I  have  not  had  time  :  it  was  not  con- 
venient."   That  all  means  that  the  mother  has  not  been 
aUve  to  the  effects  of  disease  in  the  child. 

10738.  Do  you  think  tubercle  ought  to  be  made  a 
notihable  disease  ? — It  is  practically  bemg  made  notifiable 
by  many  of  the  authorities  now. 

10739.  They  have  power  to  do  so,  but  I  understand  they 
only  do  it  in  Sheffield  ? — We  are  notifying  it  in  St.Bartholo- 
mew's  Hospital.  Every  case  of  phthisis  which  comes  there 
njw  is  notined. 

10740.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Voluntarily  ?— Yes.  Then,  as 
you.  know,  tubercle  does  affect  so  many  just  about  the  age 
wuen  they  are  becoming  efficient  members  of  the  com- 
liiunity.  I  take  it  the  contraction  of  tubercle  in  public 
liouses  is  a  very  important  factor,  so  far  as  the  question 
ot  recruits  is  concerned. 

10741.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  facts  to  prove  that  ? — 
Very  distinctly  so. 

10742.  What  order  of  facts  ?— First  of  all  there  are  the 
facts  that  Dr.  iainam  has  brought  forward  ;  the  actual 
\4  orkers  in  public  houses  are  very  hable  indeed  to  the 
i.ioidence  of  tubercle.  I  think  Dr.  Tatham  put  it  in  thio 
\vay,  that  the  mean  mortality  from  tubercle  being  taken 
at  100,  barmen  and  other  workers  in  public  houses  have 
a  mortality  of  257. 

10743.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Yes,  that  is  ten  years  ago  ? — 
Then  I'rotessor  Brouardel  has  proved  conclusively  that 
the  deposit  on  the  floors  of  public  houses  teems  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  with  tubercle  bacilli,  as  one  would 
naturally  expect  from  the  expectoration  in  the  pubUc 
houses,  combined  with  the  sawdust  which  is  often  used, 
i'erhaps  one  could  hardly  expect  it  to  be  otherwise.  I 
think,  myself,  that  the  cleansing  and  the  more  strict 
sanitation  of  public  houses  would,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
help  to  prevent  the  prevalence  of  tubercle.  This  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  its  dissemination. 

10744.  {Chairman.)  There  is  a  footnote  by  Dr.  Brouardel 
in  the  book  before  me  as  to  the  filthiness  of  tenements 
being  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  tuberculosis.  1  daresay 
you  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  book — Dr.  Henri 
iVlonod.  It  is  a  book  upon  pubUc  health  in  France.  He 
contrasts  the  efforts  wuich  have  been  made  to  diminish 
tuberculosis  in  this  country  very  favourably  with  what 
has  been  done  in  France  ;  he  holds  this  country  up  as  a 
pattern  ?— May  it  always  be  so. 

10745.  He  holds  it  up  as  a  pattern  of  what  has  been 
doiie  in  that  direction  ?  — I  think  we  are  fully  alive  to  the 
question  now  that  prophylaxis  is  the  great  thing  in 
connection  with  tubercle. 

1074G.  He  says  that  there  is  one  country  which  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  reduce  the  mortality  from 
tuberculosis,  and  that  is  England  ? — That  is  very  in- 
teresting. 

10747.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  this  question  of 
tuberculosis  so  far  as  it  affects  children,  do  you  think  that 
it  IS  increasing  amongst  them  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
one  way  or  the  other  with  regard  to  that,  but  it  is  an  ap- 
palUng  number  of  cases  that  one  has  to  deal  with.  On 
Saturday  I  was  looking  through  one  of  our  wards  at  St. 
Bartholomew's,  in  which  there  were  ten  children,  and  out 
of  those  seven  were  suffering  from  tubercle,  which  is  a 
very  large  percentage. 

10748.  Of  what  particular  form — tubercle  of  the  joints  ? 

,  They  were  all  surgical — either  the  glands  of  the  neck,  or 

the  joints  ;  there  was  one  case  of  peritoneal  tubercle. 

10749.  You  generally  find  a  connection  of  so-called 
tabes  mesenterica  with  joint  disease,  do  you  not  ? — In  the 
later  stages  it  may  be  present  by  general  infection. 

10750.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis  is  to 
know  really  what  is  meant  by  some  of  the  terms  used. 
Take  that  unfortunate  term  tabes  mesenterica,  which 
may  mean  tuberculosis,  or  may  mean  simple  atrophy. 
Our  returns  although  carefully  prepared  are  not 
the  true  measure  of  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  ? — That  is 
a  very  important  fact,  the  question  of  tabes  mesenterica. 
I  am  afraid  we  are  entering  into  the  medical  question — as 
to  whether  or  not  infection  occurs  through  milk,  and 
tlierefore  directly  to  the  mesenteric  gland,  and  consequently 
is  bovine  tubercle,  or  whether  from  infected  sputum, 


through  the  lungs,  and  the  tubercle  in  the  mesen- 
teric gland  is  secondary.  Some  pathologists  hold  very 
strongly  that  it  is  always  secondary  to  tubercle  obtained 
through  the  respiratory  system. 

10751.  You  are  speaking  now  of  genuine  mesenteric 
tuberculosis  ? — Yes,  of  tuberculous  affection. 

10752.  I  was  rather  referring  to  the  unreliability  of  the 
figures  one  gets  ? — Of  course,  the  ordinary  term,  con- 
sumption of  the  bowels,  which  is  so  commonly  used 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  very  frequently  means  im- 
proper food,  and  is  not  tubercle  at  all. 

10753.  With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  infants,  you  speak 
of  the  increasing  practice  of  using  artificial  foods  of  various 
kinds  in  place  of  milk,  and  certainly  in  place  of  mother's 
milk  ? — Yes. 

10754.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  here  that  artificial 
foods  are  much  more  costly  than  ordinary  milk  would  be 
for  feeding  infants ;  is  that  generally  the  case  ? — Y'ou  are 
referring  to  tinned  milk  particularly  ? 

10755.  Yes  ? — Tinned  milk  is  distinctly  more  costly 
than  ordinary  milk,  but  the  fact  remains  that  tinned  milk 
is  a  rule  is  nothing  like  such  a  good  nourishment  as  pure 
aresh  milk. 

10756.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  separated  milk  ? — Yes,  and 
particularly  that  supplied  to  the  poorer  classes. 

10757.  And  therefore  there  is  no  great  inducement  on 
the  score  of  cheapness  ;  in  fact  the  inducement  is  the  other 
way  ? — The  inducement  rather  is  on  the  score  of  facility, 
because  tinned  milk  is  so  easy  to  get. 

10758.  It  is  through  indolence  ? — Yes. 

10759.  With  regard  to  milk  which  is  obtainable  in  the 
poorer  neighbourhoods,  do  you  think  there  is  a  sufiicienfc 
supply  of  good  milk  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  competent 
to  give  evidence  upon  that ;  it  is  beyond  my  province 
rather. 

10760.  We  are  very  anxious  to  gettoknow,  if  we  possibly 
can  ? — Would  you  not  ask  the  medical  officers  of  health 
with  regard  to  that; 

10761.  We  are  asking  everyone  who  comes  here  ? — I 
am  afraid  my  knowledge  is  not  sufficient. 

10762.  Would  you  think  that,  generally  speaking, 
children  get  any  substantial  supply  of  milk — anything 
approaching  a  sufficiency  of  milk  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
poorer  clases  understand  the  value  of  milk.  One  often 
hears  a  patient  who  is  on  milk  alone  being  told  that  he  is 
having  nothing  to  eat.  I  do  not  think  the  poorer  classes 
realise  that  milk  should  be  the  staple  diet  of  young  children. 
They  think  that  unless  a  child  is  given  something  solid, 
biscuits  or  some  kind  of  farinaceous  food,  it  is  having  no 
food  at  all.  One  hears  that  a  very  great  deal  in  hospital 
work. 

10'/63.  In  fact  they  think  milk  is  not  sufficient  ? — It  is 
not  considered  sufficient  to  support  them. 

10764.  Is  syphilis  increasing  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is.  lii 
the  short  number  of  years  that  I  have  had  experience,  I 
do  not  think  one  sees  such  desperate  cases  of  primary  and 
secondary  syphilis  as  we  did  fifteen  years  ago.  I  can  only 
recall  two  cases  of  rupia  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  more  as  a  student.  I 
thmk  on  the  other  hand  the  effects  of  gonorrhoea  are  in- 
creasing. 

10765.  You  mean  the  effects  upon  the  adult  male  ? — 
The  adult  male  and  female  also.  I  think  one  sees  more 
gonorrhceal  joints  particularly  in  young  men,  and  these 
joints  tend  to  make  that  man  incompetent.  I  have 
seen  this  year  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  gonorrhceal 
joints  in  the  hospital,  and  all  have  been  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age. 

10766.  With  regard  to  women  the  results  are  even  worse. 
— Yes.  You  know  how  it  seals  up  the  tubes  and  produces 
all  kinds  of  trouble. 

10767.  These  evil  effects  are  all  intensified  by  the  use  of 
alcohol  ? — Undoubtedly. 

10768.  With  regard  to  rickets,  I  think  you  said  that 
you  would  not  care  to  state  from  your  own  experience 
whether  that  is  increasing  or  not  ?— I  really  could  not 
say.  Of  course,  I  happen  perhaps  to  see  it  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  point  of  view  of  deformity  because 
I  have  charge  of  the  orthopadic  department.    One  sees 
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every  week  from  twenty  to  thirty  children  badly  deformed 
by  rickets,  and  that  impresses  itself  upon  one's  mind 
very  markedly. 

10769.  A  great  deal  of  that  amongst  individuals  is 
■due  to  improper  feeding  ? — I  am  sure  it  is  due  to  improper 
feeding — not  by  any  means  to  want  of  food,  but  to  want 
of  proper  food. 

10770.  [Colonel  Fox.)  Have  you  any  remedies  to  sug- 
gest as  regards  the  prevalence  of  alcoholism  ? — My  great 
liope  is  with  regard  to  education.  I  believe  that  if 
the  young  are  educated  to  understand  scientifically  and 
properly  the  effects  of  alcohol  it  will  be  a  very  great  help, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  medical  men.  You  know  a  memorial  is  being 
■signed  at  the  present  time  by  the  medical  profession  in 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  in  favour  of  there 
being  education  in  preliminary  health  and  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  other  drugs,  such  as  is  being  given  in  some 
■of  our  colonies,  where  it  has  certainly  worked  with  great 
benefit. 

10771.  The  only  places  which  the  working  classes  have 
io  go  to  to  get  any  form  of  refreshment  are  the  beer- 
houses ? — Yes,  practically  so. 

10772.  Where  they  cannot  get  anything  to  eat  ?  -Well, 
•where  they  ought  to  be  able  to  get  something  to  eat,  but 
■where  they  do  not.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  point. 
If  they  had  food  with  their  alcohol  it  would  probably  do 
them  far  less  harm,  but  I  am  afraid  they  would  go  for  the 
alcohol  even  if  food  were  present. 

10773.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  notice  that  the 
■cabmen's  shelters  have  had  a  very  good  effect  on  cabmen  ? 
— Certainly,  it  helps  them. 

10774.  In  the  old  days  it  was  a  very  common  thing 
to  meet  with  a  drunken  cabman  ? — -Yes. 

10775.  Because  the  only  place  they  had  to  go  to  for 
their  refreshment  was  the  public-house  ? — Yes. 

10776.  Now  tliey  have  their  shelters  where  they  can 
provide  themselves  with  anything  they  want  ? — Yes, 
"with  good,  decent  food. 

10777.  And  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa.  The  result  is  you 
never  see  drunken  cabmen.  Would  not  the  same  thing 
take  place  amongst  the  working  classes  if  they  had 
■svell-conducted  restaurants  instead  of  these  low  public- 
houses  ? — I  think  it  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect. 

10778.  Would  not  that  be  one  of  the  greatest  remedies 
•we  could  provide  1 — I  am  a  little  doubtful  as  to  whether 
they  would  use  it  sufficiently. 

10779.  If  they  were  there  they  would  go  there  ? — If 
they  were  there  it  would  take  away  a  part  of  the  evil. 

10780.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Have  you  prepared  these  tables 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  ?— They  were  prepared  by  Dr. 
Legrain  of  Paris,  who  has  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  question  of  the  relationship  of  alcohol  to  crime,  and 
the  rejection  of  conscripts.  They  were  translated  by  Dr. 
J.  J.  Ridge  of  Enfield. 

10781.  Is  the  object  to  show  the  comparative  amount 
of  the  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head  of  the  population, 


or  to  draw  further  inferences   from  it  ? — It  is  to  show  Ecdes. 

that  there  is  apparently   some    relationship  between  

the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  the  various  crimes,  and 
particularly  the  question  of  the  rejection  of  conscripts. 
That  I  think  is  the  point  I  would  chiefly  allude  to,  and 
the  actual  number  comes  out  very  clearly  indeed.  Per- 
haps I  might  be  allowed  to  add  that  in  France  the 
consumption  of  spirits  containing  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
in  1830  was  2-2  litres  per  head  ;  in  1898  it  had  risen  to 
10-16  litres  ;  the  rejection  of  conscripts  was  21  per  cent, 
in  1830,  and  in  1895  it  had  risen  to  32  per  cent. 

10782.  It  rose  pari  passu  with  the  increase  of  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  ? — Yes.  It  is  merely  suggested  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  relationship  between  the  two. 
In  Sweden  the  consumption  of  spirits  containing  50  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  per  head  in  1830  was  46  litres.  But, 
chiefly  by  legislation,  it  has  been  reduced  in  1890  to  6 
litres  per  head.  The  percentage  of  rejection  of  conscripts 
in  1845  was  34-  46  and  in  1885  19-  61. 

10783.  In  that  Swedish  table  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  apparently  in  the  consximption  of  alcohol,  judging 
from  the  table  from  1830  ?— Yes. 

10784.  But  all  of  a  sudden  that  rapid  decrease  of  con- 
sumption stopped — in  1860  ? — Yes,  and  it  has  since  re- 
mained pretty  steady. 

10785.  Was  that  the  time  when  the  Gothenburg  system 
was  adopted  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  think  the  Gothenburg 
system  is  more  recent  than  that. 

10786.  I  thought  so,  too,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  sudden 
stoppage  in  the  decline  of  the  consumption  in  that  year, 
and  from  that,  onwards,  it  fluctuates  within  small  limits 
up  to  the  present  time  ? — ^Yes  ;  there  are  so  many  factors 
in  the  question  of  actual  causation  of  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  lessening.  If  you  follow  our  own  tables,  as 
published,  you  will  find  that  whenever  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  trade,  and  therefore  an  increase  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  people,  the  consumption  per 
head  increases. 

10787.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  knew  there  was 
any  reason  for  that  sudden  change  in  the  Swedish  people  ? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

10788.  In  Norway,  although  they  have  also  adopted 
the  Gothenburg  system  now  the  decrease  seems  to  be 
continuous  ? — Yes. 

10789.  How  do  you  define  the  alcoholic  person — you 
do  not  say  that  anybody  who  uses  alcohol  in  moderation 
is  alcoholic.  Is  it  merely  a  question  of  degree,  or  is  there 
a  stage  reached  at  which  the  effects  of  alcoholism  beoome 
apparent  in  the  system,  or  is  it  that  they  are  so  slight  in 
a  moderate  drinker  that  they  are  not  perceptible  ? — I 
think  we  may  take  it  like  this — alcohol  does  affect 
individuals  differently,  but  even  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  alcohol  in  one  person  may  produce  effects 
which  can  be  distinctly  recognised  by  a  medical  man, 
such  effects  being,  generally  speaking,  the  want  of  proper 
action  of  the  cells.  That  person  is  becoming  an  alcoholic, 
even  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  may  not  show  any  of  the 
grosser  effects  of  alcoholism. 


Dr.  Robert  Jones,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


10790.  (Chairman.)  You  are  specially  prepared  to 
speak 'with  regard  to  lunacy  statistics  in  connection  with 
the  evils  effects  of  alcohol  ? — Yes.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  special  committee  summoned  by  Mr.  Eccles  to  con- 
sider this  aspect  of  deterioration,  but  my  evidence  is 
necessarily  limited,  for  I  deal  with  the  effects  of  alcohol 
upon  the  poorer  strata  of  the  population,  and  I  have  col- 
lated my  general  experience  into  a  special  report  which 
is  now  presented  in  this  document. 

10791.  What  number  of  insane  persons  do  you  give  ? 
— I  think  I  say  114,000,  but  that  is  under  the  mark  now. 
These  figures  deal  with  1st  January,  1902.  Taking 
the  annual  average  rate  of  increase,  I  believe  that  on 
1st  January,  1904,  there  will  not  be  less  than  116,000 
insane  persons  in  England  and  Wales.  The  proportion 
of  insanity  due  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  given  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  my  report  is,  for  five  years  1896-1901, 
inclusive,  and  it  is  calculated  to  be  21  per  cent,  of  all 
the  males  and  9  2  per  cent,  of  all  the  females  admitted 
into  asylums  in  England  and  Wales. 


10793.  Does  that  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the   Dr.  Jones. 

number  of  admissions  due  to  those  causes  ?— When  the  

average  for  England  and  Wales  for  a  period  of  five  years 
1896-1901  is  compared  with  the  average  for  the  last  year 
for  which  statistics  are  presented,  viz.  1902,  there  is  cer- 
tainly an  increase,  for  the  percentages  for  the  former 
period  are  given  as  21  per  cent,  for  males  and  9  2  per  cent, 
for  females,  and  for  the  latter  23-1  per  cent,  for  males  and 
9  6  per  cent  for  females. 

1079'4.  That  is  the  five  year  average,  as  compared  with 
the  figures  for  one  year  ? — Yes,  but  the  statistics  for  the 
London  county  asylums  may  be  interesting  in  regard  to 
this,  for  during  the  ten  years  1893-1902  inclusive,  a  total 
of  35,916  persons  (16,356  males  and  19,560  females)  have 
been  admitted  as  insane  of  whom  5,727  (3,497  males, 
2,320  females)  are  alleged  to  owe  their  insanity  to  drink 
as  a  direct  cause  ;  a  proportion  of  21  per  cent,  among 
the  men  and  11  per  cent,  among  the  women.  During 
the  period  1893-1904  that  the  Clay  bury  Asylum  has  been 
opened,  and  of  which  I  have  direct  experience  as  medical 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Jcnes.    officer,  out  of  9,544  persons  admitted  insane  (4,251  males, 

  5,393  females)  no  less  than  1,664  persons  (965  males  and 

699  females)  owe  their  insanity  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks — a  proportion  of  22-7  of  the  males  andlS  l  of  the 
females.  I  beUeve  upon  the  lowest  computation,  and 
after  making  allowances  for  the  improperly  called  recovery 
of  some  cases  of  drink  insanity — and  the  improvement 
in  many  is  rapid  under  proper  treatment — also,  after 
making  the  necessary  reduction  in  respect  to  the  deteriora- 
tion and  deaths  in  some  forms  of  insanity,  such  as  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  a  disease  which  certainly  bears 
an  indirect  relation  to  alcohol,  I  believe  that  there  remain 
at  the  present  time  in  asylums  for  the  insane  no  less  than 
about  11,000  males  and  6,000  females — the  figures  are 
only  approximate,  but  I  think  they  are  fairly  correct — 
who  are  mentally  decrepit  directly  or  indirectly  through 
the  effects  of  alcohol. 

10795.  You  have  not  any  other  quinquenniums  of  an 
earlier  date  which  could  be  usefully  compared  ? — No 
I  have  only  taken  the  last  few  years,  but  the  statistics 
giving  earlier  quinquennia  may  be  found  in  the  previous 
reports  from  the  lunacy  commissioners  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

10796.  Does  it  show  a  progressive  increase  ? — Not 
quite  progressive.  The  statistics  for  1903  in  the  Claybury 
Asylum  give  a  higher  proportion  than  in  previous  years 
and  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  antecedents  of  607  persons 
admitted  insane  relate  a  history  of  alcohol  in  37  per  cent, 
of  the  men  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  women  as  a  direct  or 
indirect  factor  in  the  causation  of  their  insanity.  Insanity 
from  drink  in  the  poorer  section  of  the  population  depends 
very  much  on  the  state  of  trade,  it  fluctuates  very  much 
with  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  it  has  some 
bearing  upon  the  occupation  and  the  form  of  employment 
as  well  as  having  a  geographical  distribution. 

10797.  Does  the  weather  have  any  effect  ? — The  summer 
is  stated  to  produce  more  insanity  than  tiie  winter 
montlis,  and  spring  and  summer  to  be  more  favourable 
to  it  than  the  autumn  and  winter. 

10798.  There  is  not  more  alcohol  consumea  m  summer, 
is  there  ? — I  should  say  probably  there  would  be.  I 
think  the  working  classes  would  be  more  thirsty  in  very 
hot  weather. 

10799.  But  in  very  hot  weather  they  would  probably 
take  less  stimulating  drinks  ? — Although  much  spirits 
is  consumed,  practically  the  drink  of  the  working  classes 
is  beer.  It  may  be  generally  stated  they  do  not  drink 
much  water. 

10830.  Is  beer  itself  the  cause  of  much  alcoholism  ?  Is 
it  not  more  spirits  which  is  the  cause  ? — I  think  that 
women  in  proportion  to  the  men  drink  more  spirits,  but 
the  chronic  indigestion  from  beer  drinking  is  very  common 
both  in  men  and  women.  Beer  drinkers  are  liable  to  a 
kind  of  acid  fermentation  with  gastric  catarrh,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  often  unable  to  take  food,  and 
what  they  take  is  indifferently  a.ssimilated.  This  leads 
to  ill-nutrition  and  to  deterioration  generally  apart  from 
special  symptoms. 

10801.  Then  you  deal  with  the  admissions  into  Clay- 
bury  V — Yes,  and  I  have  referred  to  the  relation  of  alcohol 
to  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  which  is  an  absolutely 
fatal  disease.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  by  medical 
men  that  syphilis  in  some  form  is  the  cause  or  the  main 
cause  of  general  paralysis  ;  but  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  it  is  really  absolutely  impossible  to  get  either  a 
history  or  evidence  of  syphilis,  and  in  these  it  may  be  that 
the  syphilis  was  that  of  the  parent.  Even  then  the  re- 
lation of  alcohol  to  it  is  the  same,  for  the  loss  of  self- 
restraint  induced  by  alcohol  is  a  condition  favour 
to  acquiring  syphilis.  It  is  somewhat  interesting  in  this 
connection  that  of  296  male  patients  received  into  Clay- 
l)ury  Asylum  in  1903,  forty  cases  being  a  proportion 
of  13-5  per  cent,  were  general  paralytics  ;  and  of  311 
female  patients  fifteen  cases,  a  proportion  of  4-8  per  cent, 
were  general  paralytics.  These  are  the  records  of  cases 
from  London,  the  centre  of  civilisation  so  to  speak,  and 
they  are  higher  than  the  percentage  given  for  the  whole 
cf  Jtfngland  and  Wales,  which  includes  rural  as  well  as 
urban  districts.  Further,  of  the  total  male  admissions 
37  per  cent,  gave  a  history  of  drink,  and  among  these 
the  proportion  of  general  paralysis  was  no  less  than  20  per 
cent,  as  against  13-5  of  the  total  inale  admissions,  show- 
ing the  incidence  of  th  s  fatal  disease  to  be  much  higher 


among  those  in  whom  there  was  a  previous  history  of 
alcoholic  indulgence.  Also  among  the  drink  cases  irt 
women  general  paralysis  occurred  in  the  proportion  off 
12  per  cent,  as  against  4-8  per  cent,  of  the  total  female- 
admissions.  These  facts  indicate  very  strongly  to  my 
mind  that  drink  is  favourable  to  the  cause  of  generaB- 
paralysis. 

10802.  Should  you  say  there  was  more  general  paralysis- 
now  than  used  to  be  the  case  ? — My  belief  is  that  there  is 
more,  but  the  apparent  increase  is  in  part  doubtless  due- 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  accurately  diagnosed. 

10803.  Cases  are  attributed  to  it  which  were  previously 
overlooked  ? — Yes  ;  and  certainly  among  medical  men 
in  ordinary  practice  there  is  not  sufficient  special  know- 
ledge through  practical  experience  among  insane  persons- 
to  enable  them  to  diagnose  these  cases  in  the  ea  rly  stages. 
In  consequence  of  this,  cases  are  not  infrequently  sent  for 
treatment  into  asylums  as  epileptics  whose  seizures  in- 
dicative of  their  disease  were  those  of  general  paralysis. 
Already  the  career  of  the  medical  student  is  much  over- 
burdened with  detail  but  some  of  this  might  be  throwni. 
over  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  insanity. 

10804.  Are  the  seizures  of  general  paralysis  occasional  ?' 
— They  are  occasional,  very  much  like  epilepsy.  It 
really  requires  some  amount  of  medical  education  to 
diagnose  them. 

10805.  You  say  it  is  a  disease  without  hope  of  relief, 
but  surely  if  it  is  only  spasmodic  in  its  occurrence  it  cannot- 
be  said  to  be  hopeless  ? — The  disease  runs  a  special 
course,  and  in  this  course  certain  seizures  take  place. 
These  are  only  evidence  of  certain  brain  disturbances. 
Thev^  are  outward  manifestations  of  an  internal  affectioa 
of  the  brain,  inflammatory  in  character  and  progressive 
in  its  march.  The  physical  and  mental  deterioration 
proceed  definitely  throughout,  but  as  an  expression  of 
occasional  exacerbations,  these  fits  occur,  but  unlike- 
epilepsy  when  the  mind  may  be  clear  and  the  health  good 
during  the  inter-paroxysmal  periods  there  is  no  alleviation 
in  general  paralysis.  The  disease  lasts  a  year  or  two 
years  or  more,  but  during  this  perioa  mere  may  be  a.  serie» 
of  convulsions  much  like  epilepsy,  but  the  convulsions 
are  those  of  general  paralysis,  and  there  is  no  relief. 

10806.  Those  would  be  practically  incurable  ? — Yes, 
I  think  absolutely  incurable  at  present. 

10807.  These  attacks  become  more  frequent  in  number 
and  more  severe  until  total  paralysis  ensues  ? — Not 
quite  that ;  the  attacks  are  the  result  of  a  gradual  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  and  some  cases- 
of  general  paralysis  may  escape  these  altogether.  They  are 
epi -phenomena,  and  the  disease  goes  on,  but  not  evidenced 
in  all  cases  by  convulsions.  I  have  stated  that  the  disease 
is  especially  one  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Of  the  total 
male  cases  admitted  who  were  suffering  from  this  disease 
the  occupation  in  40  per  cent,  of  these  was  that  of  a> 
soldier  or  a  sailor  and  this  in  equal  proportions  ;  that  is, 
taking  the  statistics  of  the  Claybury  Asylum  during  1903. 

10808.  (Colonel  Onslow. )  Forty  per  cent,  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  actually  serving,  or  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  ? — 
Some  serving  and  some  who  have  completed  their  time. 
I  have  had  some  who  have  been  invalided  whilst  on 
service  and  who  are  still  among  the  reservists. 

10809.  They  are  invalided  from  the  Army  ? — Yes. 

10810.  Can  you  discriminate  between  the  Navy  and 
the  Army  ? — No.  I  get  comparatively  few  naval  sailors- 
in  the  asylum,  and  I  mean  sailors  generally  as  belonging 
either  to  the  Navy  or  to  the  Merchant  Service,  but  soldiers- 
I  take  as  service  men.  I  have  the  last  published  statistic* 
of  the  Yarmouth  Royal  Naval  Hospital  for  lunatics, 
which  has  accommodation  for  227  patients,  and  of  the 
157  then  in  residence  16  per  cent,  were  cases  of  general 
paralysis,  whereas  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  were 
deaths  from  this  disease,  which  shows  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  general  paralysis.  The  Royal  Mihtary 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Netley  has  accommodation  for 
eighty-seven  patients,  but  the  admissions  into  this  hospital 
for  one  year  amounted  to  442  patients,  which  shows  that 
they  probably  change  the  whole  of  their  population  five 
or  six  times  over  every  year.  Of  the  deaths  in  one  year 
at  this  hospital  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  died  from 
general  paralysis,  and  I  receive  a  fair  number  of  soldiera 
into  Claybury  Asylum  as  reservists  or  pensioners  and  who 
are  general  paralytics.    As  a  general  statement  it  may  b© 
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"taken  that  general  paralysis  takes  about  fifteen  years  to 
■develop  after  the  onset  of  syphilis,  that  is  ordinarily 
speaking,  so  that  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  would  be 
■«,dmitted  into  the  asylum  as  ex-soldiers,  i.e.,  after  their 
time  had  expired  or  during  the  period  of  their  reserve, 
and  military  statistics  would  not  include  these,  nor 
probably  all  those  who  would  he  admitted  into  the  public 
lunatic  asylums. 

10811.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  experience  representative 
■of  most  of  the  hospitals  in  the  country  ? — It  is  the  general 
<experience,  I  think. 

10812.  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  character  of  the 
"patients  treated  at  Claybury  which  would  make  that 
■exceptional  ? — No.  But  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  their 
treatment.  Alcohol  as  a  cause  of  insanity  in  some  cases 
lends  more  or  less  to  evaporate  as  it  were,  and  these  cases 
make  a  temporary  recovery  but  their  condition  is  always 
■unsatisfactory.  They  are  so  unstable  that  they  often 
■soon  relapse,  and  furthermore  I  have  no  doubt  that  drink 
induces  a  feebleness  in  the  descendants  of  these,  and  that 
"the  children  of  drunken  parents  become  affected. 

10813.  How  far  could  those  effects  be  got  rid  of  by 
proper  treatment  in  the  case  of  the  children  :  are  they 
ijound  to  carry  those  effects  to  the  grave  and  transmit 
them  to  their  offspring,  or  is  there  some  hope  from  remedial 
measures  in  their  case  ? — I  think  the  effects  may  be  very 
considerably  modified  in  the  offspring  by  the  influence 
of  a  new  environment,  and  much  may  be  done  to  assist 
the  elimination  of  alcohol  in  the  parents  by  better  surround- 
ings and  treatment  by  abstinence.  In  this  way  the  effects 
-of  the  alcohol  taken  by  the  individual  may  be  modified 
and  to  some  extent  the  alcohol  itself  eliminated. 

10814.  You  mean  alcohol  taken  themselves,  not  trans- 
mitted ? — That  is  so.  As  to  the  transmission  of  acquired 
-characters  may  be  mentioned  some  very  interesting 
"Unpublished  experiments  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Watson,  of  the 
Claybury  Laboratory.  He  used  ricin,  which  is  a  globulin 
■obtained  from  the  castor  oil  seeds  and  which  is  I  believe 
"the  most  poisonous  vegetable  substance  known.  He 

njected  it  into  guinea  pigs  which  were  allowed  to  breed. 
'The  immediate  offspring  of  these  guinea  pigs  were  immune 
"to  1,000  lethal  doses  of  ricin.  Analogically  one  may 
Teason  that  there  is  something  similarly  transmitted  in 
Tegard  to  alcohol  or  any  other  poison,  and  if  anything  can 
be  done  to  modify  the  self-poisoning  which  occurs  when 
•people  drink  to  excess,  it  must  of  necessity  have  a  good 
influence  upon  the  descendants.  I  think  in  this  respect 
that  the  poor  often  drink  to  get  the  effects  of  a  good  meal. 
They  mistake  the  feeling  of  stimulation  after  alcohol  for 
the  feeling  of  nutrition. 

10815.  It  gives  them  a  sense  of  having  a  good  meal  ? — 
Yes.  It  gives  them  the  sense  of  having  had  a  good  meal, 
hut  a  good  meal  is  expensive  to  obtain.  It  is  also  more 
•difficult  to  prepare,  it  gives  more  trouble  to  select,  to  cook 
and  to  serve.  The  poor  do  not  like  trouble  any  more  than 
the  rich,  although  I  think  that  the  rich  drink  from  quite 
other  reasons,  and  the  one  which  seems  to  me  chief  is 
the  .'esthetic  reason.  They  drink  for  artistic  effects, 
drink  for  them  makes  a  good  meal  a  better  meal.  I  think 
that  women  are  greatly  responsible  among  the  poorer 
•classes  for  the  excessive  drinking  among  working  class 
men,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  women  who 
"were  admitted  into  Claybury  during  1903  suffering  from 
the  insanity  of  drink,  no  less  than  80  per  cent,  were 
married,  and  many  had  families  dependent  upon  them  ; 
also,  a  large  number,  36  per  cent.,  when  the  birthplace 
could  be  ascertained,  were  country  born.  I  feel  very 
strongly  indeed  that  the  circumstances  attending  town 
life  weakens  the  physique  and  the  self-restraint  of  people 
who  live  in  the  slums. 

10816.  You  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  age  at  which 
these  women  entered  the  town  ? — I  know  the  age  at 
■which  they  are  admitted  into  the  asylum,  and  I  have 
"found  this  to  be  mainly  between  twenty-five  and  thirty- 
five  among  the  women,  and  thirty-five  to  forty  among  the 
men. 

10817.  Do  you  know  the  age  at  which  they  entered 
the  towns  ? — I  have  no  statistics  on  that  point. 

10818.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  town  life  upon 
adults  is  to  reduce  their  power  of  self-restraint  ?— Town 
life  induces  artificial  desires,  and  there  is  less  force  from 
public  opinion  upon  the  individual  in  towns  than  there 
is  in  the  country ;  moreover,  the  life  of  many  women  in  the 


towns  is  a  dull  and  monotonous  indoor  one  and  womxn    Dv.  Jones. 

reacts  sooner  to  the  evil  effects  of  drink.    I  can  speak  

from  actual  experience  of  some  of  my  own  country  men 
and  women  who  have  come  to  London.  In  Wales  they 
attend  their  little  conventicle,  and  at  first  in  London  they 
attend  a  Welsh  chapel.  Gradually  this  is  given  up,  the 
husband  finds  the  effect  of  stimulant  an  agreeable  one, 
and  one  which  dulls  his  sense  of  mental  pain.  He  goes 
into  the  public  house,  but  his  wife  at  first  remains  outside, 
eventually  she  joins  him  inside  and  this  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  down  grade  course. 

10819.  They  are  not  traceable  by  their  friends  and 
relations,  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  care  ? — The  weight 
of  public  opinion  does  not  act  upon  them  as  it  did  before, 
and  they  become  indifferent.  Of  course  the  quest  of 
pleasure  is  more  acute  in  town  than  it  is  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  also  easier  for  them  to  get  drink  as  there  are 
more  pubhc  houses  open  to  them. 

10820.  And  drink  is  an  important  element  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  ?— It  enables  them  to  gratify  that  want. 
The  feeling  for  a  time  after  drink  is  one  of  well-being  and 
exaltation,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  pleasurable  one. 

10821.  I  suppose  the  life  of  pleasure  seeking  is  a  very 
exhausting  one,  and  leads  to  recourse  to  stimulants 
Yes.  Pleasure  becomes  a  want  in  the  towns  and  there  is 
a  consequent  enervation  as  a  reaction  to  pleasure  which 
certainly  leads  to  the  taking  of  stimulants.  This  further 
results  in  the  neglect  of  the  family  and  the  home.  I  have 
frequently  been  struck  with  the  ill-nourished  condition 
and  the  ill-clad  look  of  the  children  of  parents  suffering 
from  alcoholic  insanity.  These  are  general  impressioni 
and  I  am  aware  that  many  of  these  facts  are  not  definitely 
measurable  and  cannot  be  put  into  statistics. 

10822.  That  is  an  index  of  the  class  from  which  the 
patients  come  ?— And  also  the  condition  they  get  into. 
They  themselves  and  their  offspring  are  feeble,  attenuated, 
and  in  poor  general  health  and  condition. 

10823.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  serious  increase  of 
alcoholic  insanity  in  women  ?— I  think  it  is  distincth 
on  the  increase.  My  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  leads  me  to  believe  very  strongly  indeed  that  insanity 
from  drink  in  women  is  much  more  marked  than  it  used 
to  be.  There  is  a  physical  condition  which  makes  it  easy 
to  diagnose— they  suffer  from  peripheral  paralysis 
much  more  commonly  than  men.  My  experience  is  that 
these  local  forms  of  motor  paralysis  are  much  more 
common  now  in  women  than  they  used  to  be. 

10824.  (Dr.Tatham.)  Do  you  mean  peripheral  neuritis? 
—Yes. 

10825.  (Chairman.)  To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
increase  of  alcoholism  in  women  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
say,  but  my  impression  is  that  grocers'  licences  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  They  can  get  drink  in  their 
homes  which  they  could  not  otherwise  get  without  going 
to  public  houses. 

10826.  You  think,  to  some  extent,  it  is  due  to  the 
strain  upon  their  physique  of  factory  employment  ? — Yes. 

10827.  You  adduce  certain  facts  in  Nottingham  which 
seem  to  bear  out  that  view  ? — Yes.  With  regard  to 
factory  work,  I  have  taken  the  employment  of  many  of 
these  women  under  my  own  care.  They  are  box  makers, 
envelope  makers,  feather  curlers,  French  poHshers, 
factory  hands,  leather  stitchers,  packers,  weavers,  etc. 
Those  are  largely  factory  hands,  and  37  per  cent,  of  the 
women  admitted  were  single.  The  factory  girls  have 
more  pocket  money  to  spend  when  they  begin  to  work  ; 
they  have  Httle  to  occupy  their  mind  in  a  rational  manner. 
They  often  hve  in  apartments  when  single,  and  have  no 
time  to  prepare  food,  or  knowledge  to  guide  them.  When 
married  they  arrange  to  have  no  children — that  is  very 
often  the  case.  It  struck  me  very  much  how  infertile 
the  patients  in  Claybury  are,  compared  with  the  general 
population. 

10828.  By  design  or  accident  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say 
which,  but  I  believe  that  design  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

10829.  Do  they  take  drugs  ?— No.  I  think  the  temp- 
tation to  be  without  children  is  a  selfish  and  a  financial 
one,  and  the  means  openly  advertised  in  many  shop 
windows  in  London  to  ensure  this  must  appeal  to  them. 
The  man  earns  money,  the  wife  earns  a  little,  and  together 
they  are  able  to  keep  themselves  fairly  comfortably. 
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Dr.  Jones.    The  women  without  encumbrance  are  able  to  accompany 

 their  husbands  in  their  pleasures,  when  drinking  is  the 

principal  occupation  of  their  leisure.  Dr.  Arthur  Shad- 
well  recently  presented  some  interesting  statistics  in  regard 
to  this  aspect  of  national  degeneration.  Some  time  ago 
he  also  investigated  the  Scandinavian  system  of  licensing. 

10830.  Is  that  referred  to  here  ? — No,  I  do  not  refer 
to  it. 

10831.  {Colonel  Fox.)  You  mean  the  Gothenberg 
system  of  licensing  ? — Yes. 

10832.  {Chairman.)  In  Nottingham  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  alcoholic  insanity  ? — Yes.  I  take  these  statistics 
from  the  Blue-book  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners'  Report, 
and  they  indicate  what  are  the  statistics  of  asylums 
generally.  It  struck  me  very  much  that  the  same  con- 
dition of  factory  life  obtain  in  Nottingham.  There  is 
more  insanity  from  drink,  which  corresponds  to  the 
higher  average  of  Claybury,  which  is  the  territorial 
asylum  for  the  East  End  of  London. 

10833.  You  note  a  very  high  proportion  in  an  asylum 
near  Glasgow — there  is  a  good  deal  of  factory  labour  there  ? 
— Yes,  but  all  statistics  are  controlled  to  some  extent  by 
the  personal  element.  The  experience  in  both  these 
localities  where  there  is  women  labour  corresponds  to 
my  own. 

10834.  That  factory  labour  does  tend  to  alcoholism 
and  to  insanity  as  the  result  of  it  ? — Yes.  Their  life  is 
more  assimilated  to  that  of  men,  and  they  take  their 
pleasures  and  their  entertainments  in  the  same  way. 

10835.  And  perhaps  their  organisations  are  not  so 
strong,  and  therefore  they  suffer  more  ? — Quite  so,  aa 
may  be  noticed  in  the  rural  districts  of  Kent  and  Cornwall, 
where  life  is  simpler,  where  also  there  is  less  excitement, 
and  where  there  is  no  lowered  physique  from  excessive 
drinking. 

10836.  Where  there  is  much  less  lunacy  ? — From  drink, 
yes. 

10837.  Then  you  refer  to  the  loss  to  the  community 
through  alcohol  ? — Yes.  I  regard  alcohol  as  perverting 
the  moral  nature.  There  is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  that 
that  is  so,  that  it  affects  the  higher  states  of  consciousness, 
attention,  judgment,  and  discrimination,  and  it  certainly 
affects  the  memory. 

10838.  And  it  enfeebles  the  will,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  it 
enfeebles  the  will.  The  impairment  of  memory  makes 
it  very  difficult  for  these  people  to  look  after  their  children 
if  they  have  any,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  children  are 
very  much  neglected. 

10839.  It  must  be  a  great  loss  to  their  employers  also  ? 
— Yes.  With  regard  to  skilled  craftsmen,  I  have  noted 
the  occupation  of  a  few  under  my  care.  They  are  mathe- 
matical instrument  makers,  turners  ;  carpenters,  joiners, 
draughtsmen,  barometer  makers,  tailors,  watchmakers, 
printers,  file  cutters — these  men  are  unable  to  do  any  fine 
work  afterwards.  They  probably  sink  to  a  lower  grade. 
They  have  lost  their  special  skill  owing  to  the  affinity  there 
is  on  the  part  of  alcohol  for  the  highest  developed  motor 
aptitudes  in  the  nervous  system. 

10840.  Are  they  specially  addicted  to  alcohol  ? — N'o, 
but  alcohol  affects  them  much  more  than  it  would  an 
unskilled  craftsman  or  unskilled  mechanician. 

10S41.  It  affects  the  higher  class  of  workman  more 
than  it  does  the  lower  ? —  Quite  so.  V\  ith  regard  to  the 
effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  descendants,  I  think  I  have 
covered  that.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  there  is  a 
transmitted  structural  defect  through  olcohol. 

108^2.  You  think  there  is  no  chance  of  recovery  in  the 
child 't  Does  it  transmit  the  taint  to  a  tliird  generation  ? 
—  No,  I  do  not  think  that.  I  very  strouL'ly  believe  in  the 
iniluence  of  environment,  and  1  have  interested  m3'.«elf 
very  much  in  Dr.  Earnardo's  Hon.e,  which  is  close  to 
''laybury.  1  here  are  l,00ii  girls  there  iu  the  villaiie  l  olony 
and  I  may  quote  this  from  Dr.  Barnaido  ;  "  My  general 
experience  tends  to  impress  this  one  particular  line  of 
thought  upon  me — I  have  referred  to  it  elsewhere — that 
apparently  where  drinking  had  besun  with  the  jiarents 
of  a  child  \moT  to  its  birth,  where  such  di  inking  had 
become  habitual  and  had  been  lont;  continued,  the  eflects 
seen  in  manj^  ways  on  the  child's  organism  were  not 
necessarily  permanent.  But  if  the  child  is  placed  early 
enough  in  a  healthy  environment,  the  inherited  evil 


tendencies  and  efTects  appear  to  diminish  year  by  year. 
Where,  however,  drinking  began  two  or  three  generations 
ago,  say  with  the  grandparent  or  great-grandparent,  so 
that  the  child  inherited  a  tendency  to  deterioration  as 
the  result  of  two  or  three  generations,  then  tlie  evils 
manifested  were  much  more  permanent,  powerful  and 
much  more  deterioratmg." 

10813.  What  age  would  be  sufficient  to  give  the  child 
a  chance  of  recovering? — From  my  own  experience  I 
have  examined  cases  as  they  came  in  at  seven  years  of  age,, 
and  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  so  manv  of  those  children 
■wdth  enlarged  glands  and  with  discharges  from  the  ear  ; 
some  were  unable  to  wear  shoes  and  slippers  owing  to 
chilblains  ;  others  had  narrow  deformed  palates.  The 
same  children  were  kept  till  fourteen  years  of  age  and  the 
results  were  marvellous.  I  was  quite  unprcfiared  for 
them.  T  know  the  results  of  heredity,  and  how  you  can. 
very  often  tell  the  relations  of  the  patients  when  these- 
visit  the  asylum  without  being  previously  informed  of  this 
from  their  great  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  although 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  heredity,  yet  T  cannot  help  be- 
lieving more  in  the  great  influence  of  environment 

10844.  The  period  you  mention  is  more  or  loss  coin- 
cident with  the  entry  of  children  into  school  and,  there- 
fore, Avould  be  a  very  favourable  time  for  taking 
stock  of  the  rising  generation,  and  from  that  point  of  view 
you  would  strongly  approve  of  the  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  so  that  children  of  this  debilitated  tyjie  might  be- 
got hold  of  o.nd  some  effort  made  to  improve  their  en- 
vironment ? — I^recisely  so,  and  I  have  been  >;reatly  struck 
with  the  value  of  the  data  furnished  by  Drs.  Matthew 
Hay  and  Leslie  M'Ken/ie,  whose  investigations  in  this 
direction  formed  the  basis,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Physical  '['raining  (.Scotland)  Commission 
—  a  most  valuable  work. 

10845.  You  attach  great  value  to  a  sy.stem  of  anthropo- 
metric survey  ? — The  srreatest  possible  \alue.  Tliere  are 
practically  no  statistics  of  this  nature  to  work  upon  at  the 
jiresent  time,  and  the  need  for  such  a  basis  a  great 
want. 

10846.  You  think  that  is  so  ?- Ye.<=,  but  I  do  not  thirtk 
that  teachers  are  the  proper  persons  to  carry  out  these 
investigations,  although  this  has  been  suggested,  for 
the  details  are  extensive  and  thej^  imp!^'  accurate  measure- 
ments and  much  comparison. 

10817.  If  they  are  employed  to  any  extent  it  should  be 
under  the  most  careful  medical  supervision  ? — Certainly 
under  special  su]!ervision.  I  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that 
a  medical  man  engaged  in  his  own  private  practice  could 
doit.  He  has  not  the  time.  I  also  believe  it  better  not  to 
give  it  to  a  great  number  of  men,  such  as,  for  convenience, 
medical  men  who  live  in  the  proximity  of  the  schools. 
The  person  apppointed  should  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  work,  and  if  he  had  one,  two,  three,  or  four  in- 
spectors under  him,  these  could  do  the  work  in  a  very 
large  town  and  could  collate  the  information  obtained 
if  specially  qualiiied  and  with  the  least  possible  errer 
from  the  personal  equation. 

10848.  Who  are  specially  selected  for  the  task  and  who 
will  devote  their  whole  time  to  it  ? — Yes. 

10849.  But  you  think  the  results  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion, properly  conducted,  would  be  invaluable  ? — I  think 
they  would  be  invaluable,  and  this  is  not  my  own  opinion, 
but  that  of  all  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  subject 
of  deterioration.  I  should  like  now  with  your  permission 
to  answer  a  question  in  regard  to  p.hthisis,  put  by  the 
chairman  to  Mr.  Rccles,  but  only  in  so  far  as  this  pertains 
to  asylums.  Dr.  Tathain  is  fully  conversant  with  some 
statistics  collected  and  published  by  the  medico-psycho- 
logical association  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  phthisis 
in  asjdums  for  the  insane.  These  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  this  preventable  disease  in  asylums,  and 
that  the  ratio  of  phthisis  deaths  to  total  deaths  is  higher 
in  asylums  than  it  is  in  the  general  population. 

10850.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Cases  to  deaths  ?— No.  Deaths 
from  phthisis  to  total  deaths  from  all  causes.  In  the 
general  population  the  proportion  of  tubercular  deaths 
to  the  total  deaths  is  10-40  per  cent.  In  the  asylums  of 
England  and  Wales  generally  for  1902  it  was  17  per  cent., 
but  the  ordinary  mortality  in  asylums  is  much  higher 
than  in  the  general  population,  and  so  the  total  deaths 
from  phthisis  would  also  be  much  higher,  I  believe  it  is 
ten  times  higher,  but  the  relative  proportion  of  deaths 
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from  phthisis  to  total  deaths  in  asylums  is  really  not  so 
high  as  is  generally  believed.  In  1903  at  Claybury 
this  proportion  of  phthisis  deaths  to  total  deaths  was  very 
low,  only  11  per  cent,  as  compared  with  10-40  in  the 
general  population,  and  some  have  come  into  the  asylum 
with  phthisis  which  healed  there. 

10851.  You  think  it  is  only  a  small  difference  ? — I 
think  it  is  smaller  than  anticipated,  but  cases  of  phthisis 
in  asylums  occur  to  a  great  extent  from  among  those 
patients  suffering  from  the  varieties  of  alcoholic  insanity, 
such  as  forms  of  melancholia  and  dementia.  Of  the 
male  deaths  from  phthisis  at  Claybury  in  1903,  44  per 
cent,  were  from  drink  cases.  Of  the  females  33  per  cent, 
were  drink  cases,  and  in  the  total  cases  of  phthisis  deaths, 
there  was  a  heredity  of  drink.  Phthisis  or  insanity 
in  56  per  cent.  With  regard  to  deaths  from  intemperance, 
although  there  is  a  less  total  amount  of  drink  consumed 
in  this  country  now  than  of  late  years  the  deaths  certified 
through  intemperance  as  published  in  the  mortality 
statistics  have  increased  considerably.  Since  1877, 
more  especially,  is  this  the  case  among  women  and  I 
believe  by  over  40  per  cent,  among  men  and  over  100  per 
cent,  among  women. 

10852.  The  great  difficulty  we  have  to  encounter  as 
you  will  probably  know  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  medical 
men  generally  to  certify  intemperance  as  the  cause  of 
death.  I  need  not  go  into  particulars  as  to  why  that  is  ; 
as  a  medical  man  you  know  how  difficult  that  is.  There- 
fore the  statistics  with  regard  to  the  mortality  from  in- 
temperance at  any  rate  are  most  untrustworthy  ? — 
Quite  so. 

10853.  It  is  therefore  from  statistics  such  as  you  are 
presenting  to  the  Committee  that  we  hope  to  get  much 
more  useful  information  than  from  the  mortality  statis- 
tics ? — Precisely,  and  a  great  part  of  the  consumptive 
death  rate  is  from  cases  of  alcoholic  insanity — a  rate 
among  this  class  which  is  much  higher  than  among  the 
general  population. 

10854.  And  amongst  this  particular  class  of  patients 
do  you  think  tuberculous  phthisis  is  increasing  ? — It  is 
very  high.  It  is  very  much  higher  among  alcoholic 
cases  than  any  other  form  of  insanity  ;  I  am  sure  of  that. 

10855.  And  alcoholic  cases  of  phthisis  I  suppose  are 
much  less  amenable  to  treatment  than  phthisis  occurring 
in  other  persons  ? — They  are  much  less  amenable  to 
treatment. 

10856.  Then  again  as  regards  phthisis  among  general 
paralytics,  is  it  notably  more  prevalent  amongst  them 
than  among  the  general  population  ? — Much  higher 
than  among  the  general  population.  During  the  demented 
stage  such  patients  are  very  liable  to  all  forms  of  lung 
trouble,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  gangrene,  and  so  on. 

10857.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  many  of  your 
patients  go  into  the  asylums  actually  suffering  from 
phthisis  ? — Some  do. 

10858.  Which  has  been  contracted  outside  ? — -Yes. 

10859.  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  syphilis  to  general 
paralysis,  do  you  think  it  more  generally  follows  the 
acquired  form  of  disease  or  the  hereditary  form  ? — Much 
more  the  acquired.  Juvenile  general  paralysis  due 
probably  to  hereditary  syphilis  is  comparatively  rare 
and  was  not  diagnosed  until  some  few  years  ago. 

10860.  Do  you  think  that  whether  or  not  a  case  of 
syphilis  has  been  properly  treated  will  determine  whether 
or  not  general  paralysis  will  follow  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
is  the  view,  that  if  syphilis  has  been  properly  treated  it 
is  something  beside  syphilis  ;  it  is  really  the  result  of  the 
syphihs  but  it  does  not  yield  to  ordinary  anti-syphihtic 
treatment. 

10861.  It  is  syphilis  plus  something  else  ? — Yes,  plus 
some  toxin;  it  is  para-syphiHtic  rather  than  syphilitic. 
I  think  possibly  the  toxin  may  predispose  and  that  stress 
of  some  kind  may  bring  on  general  paralysis,  more  likely 
of  course  in  the  person  who  has  acquired  syphilis. 

10862.  It  has  been  stated  that  amongst  several  of  the 
coloured  races  where  syphilis  is  very  common,  general 
paralysis  is  by  no  means  common,  but  is  rare  ;  can  you 
explain  why  that  should  be  so  ? — I  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  question  that  statement,  judging  from  Dr. 
Warnock  s  statistics  of  the  Cairo  asylum,  where  he  has  to 
treat  Nubians  and  people  like  that ;  he  appears  to  state 


that  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  among  the  black  races  of  Jones. 
the  Soudan.   

10863.  With  regard  to  alcoholic  insanitj'  among  wom^n 
is  that  always  fatal  or  does  it  yield  to  treatment  ? — In 
many  cases  it  yields  to  treatment  and  the  patients  get 
well  and  go  out  again.  I  think  there  is  no  poison  like 
alcohol  for  devitalising  the  nervous  system.  There  is  a 
something  lost ;  they  have  not  the  same  inhibition,  the 
same  self-restraint  afterwards.  It  is  a  very  common 
form  of  recurrent  insanity. 

10864.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  either  or  both  the 
parents  being  alcoholic  in  producing  imbeciles  and  epi- 
leptics, will  you  kindly  give  us  what  you  have  to  say  upon 
that?— I  was  formerly  medical  officer  at  Earlswood  .Asylum, 
where  imbeciles  and  epileptics  and  mentally  deficient 
children  were  received.  My  experience  leads  me  to  think 
that  the  condition  of  imbecility  is  a  somewhat  complex 
one.  I  should  not  like  to  say  very  definitely  that  drink 
in  either  parent  would  cause  imbecility.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  devitalises  the  parent,  and  anything  which 
devitalises  the  parent  does  tend  to  affect  the  offspring. 
But  I  think  it  has  been  very  well  summarised  on  page  21 
of  the  appended  report  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth  and  I  agi-ee 
with  his  remarks  :  "  That  intemperance  per  se  is  not  so 
large  a  factor  as  has  been  sometimes  assumed  in  the  causa- 
tion of  congenital  mental  defect ;  but  that  in  combination 
with  other  heritable  taints  (e.g.,  tuberculosis,  neurotic, 
insane,  and  syphilitic),  alcoholism  is  a  prevalent  though 
not  altogether  predominant  cause  of  idiocy,  imbecility, 
and  feeble-mindedness."  I  think  that  is  very  temf)erate 
and  as  near  as  one  can  go.  I  agree  that  intemperance 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  appears  to  be  more  commonly 
assigned  as  a  cause  of  imbecility  than  intemperance  on 
the  part  of  the  father. 

10865.  With  regard  to  epilepsy  ? — As  to  the  fact  that 
alcohol  does  cause  epilepsy,  not  in  children  but  I  mean 
in  adults,  I  have  had  repeated  examples  of  cabmen  who 
have  lost  their  licence  through  drink  and  become  insane,, 
and  have  come  into  the  asylum  where  no  drink  is  given, 
and  have  recovered  and  have  gone  out.  So  long  as  they 
keep  from  drink  they  are  all  right,  but  as  soon  as  they 
take  drink,  epilepsy  comes  on  and  they  return  to  tne 
asylum.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  experience  that  alcohol 
is  a  very  definite  cause  of  epilepsy.  Alcohol  does  cause 
grave  pathological  conditions  in  the  nervous  system,  and 
epilepsy  is  merely  an  outcome  of  them,  an  expression  of 
them. 

10866.  With  regard  to  nervous  instability ;  you  have 
mentioned  the  effect  of  either  or  both  of  the  parents  being 
alcoholic  in  producing  that  ? — Yes,  neurotic,  thin,  and 
ill-nourished  children.  That  is  very  marked  when  the 
children  of  these  people  visit  them  at  the  asylum. 

10867.  [Colonel  Onslow.)  Is  lunacy  on  the  increase- 
among  the  poulation  ? — I  think  there  is  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  to  deny  that,  but 
I  cannot  help  feeling  myself — and  I  have  been  in  very 
close  touch  with  lunacy  for  twenty-five  years — that 
lunacy  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  not  exactly  an  impression 
— I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  so. 

10868.  Is  it  the  fact  that  cases  are  now  certified  which 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  would  not  have  been  certified  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  more  registrable  lunacy 
now  than  there  used  to  be,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite 
a  guide.  I  think  the  guide  is  mostly  from  the  practice  of 
alienists  that  there  is  more  neurosis,  there  are  more  cases 
on  the  border  line  of  insanity  that  really  do  not  become 
registrable  insanity  unless  there  is  something  to  pre- 
cipitate it.  There  is  far  more  neurosis  generally  in  the 
practice  of  alienists  than  there  was,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  cases  which  exhibit  what  is  called  "  psychic  trouble," 
cases  which  are  really  outside  statistics,  but  wliich  are 
evidenced  more  especially  at  the  physiological  crises  such 
as  puberty,  childbirth  and  even  the  onset  of  the  climacteric 
period  in  both  men  and  women.  These  so-called  "  periods  " 
cause  many  of  these  unstable  and  nervous  people  to  be 
stranded.  More,  I  think  than  ever  occurred  before  in 
past  years.  Moreover,  I  think  statistics  show  that  there 
are  more  first  cases  of  insanity,  not  recurring  cases  but 
first  cases. 

10869.  I  suppose  that  in  addition  to  that  insanity 
brought  on  by  drink  in  some  form  would  also  show  a 
tendency  to  be  on  the  increase  ? — Undoubtedly. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVID2NCE  : 


'Dr.' Jones.       10870.  In  reference  to  your  remarks  about  soldiers 

-   and  sailors,  I  have  no  information  at  all  about  the  Army, 

but  with  regard  to  the  Navy  the  number  of  cases  treated 
for  alcoholism,  nervous  diseases,  mental  diseases,  and  so 
on,  are  very  small ;  therefore  I  was  surprised  to  gather 
that  you  thought  they  were  considerable  ? — I  have  re- 
ferred to  a  certain  form  of  incurable  insanity,  viz.,  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  as  showing  an  exceedingly  high 
percentage  in  both  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  I  have  asso- 
ciated the  special  cause  of  this  disease,  viz.,  syphilis,  with 
the  loss  of  self-restraint  caused  by  alcohol  When  re- 
ferring to  sailors  I  referred  to  all  marines. 

10871.  You  do  not  mean  the  actual  Royal  Navy  ? — No, 
but  I  have  quoted  the  statistics  of  the  Yarmouth  Royal 
Naval  Lunatic  Hospital  as  given  in  the  report  for  1903  of 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  as 
supporting  my  statement  in  regard  to  this  special  form 
of  insanity. 

10872.  The  admissions  to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital 
Yarmouth  are  not  confined  to  the  active  list  by  any 
means  ? — I  suppose  not. 

10873.  There  were  only  165  patients  in  one  year  al- 
together— that  is  1902,  the  last  report ;  there  were  172 
in  1901  ;  and  183  in  1900.  That  is  going  down.  Then, 
again,  take  these  cases  of  alcoholism — the  number  of 
cases,  the  number  invalided,  and  the  numbers  of  those 
who  died  in  the  Royal  Navy  ;  the  average  strength  has 
varied  from  99,000  to  120,000  altogether  on  the  whole 
Navy,  and  the  numbers  have  been  from  alcoholism,  in 

1900,  ninety-two  cases  ;  in  1901,  eighty  cases  ;  and  in 
1902,  seventy-seven  cases  ;  numbers  invalided,  in  1900, 
two  ;  in  1901,  none  ;  and  in  1902  none.  Numbers  who 
have  died,  in  1900,  four ;  in  1901,  two  ;  and  in  1902,  one. 
— That  seems  a  very  small  number  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  you  can  take  the  statistics  of  this  hospital  as  a 
reflection  of  the  total  illness  that  occurs  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  Moreover,  the  statistics  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Lunatic  Hospital  in  respect  to  lunacy  would  probably 
be  below  what  actually  occurs,  as  all  cases  of  occurring 
insanity  would  not  be  sent  there,  but  some  would  be  sent 
■direct  to  the  county  or  borough  asylum  of  the  particular 
parish  to  which,  when  the  settlement  has  been  accepted, 
the  i?atient  would  be  chargeable. 

10874.  I  was  really  referring  more  to  the  effect  of 
alcoholism  on  men  as  producing  mental  diseases  ? — Are 
those  lunacy  statistics  ? 

10875.  No,  these  are  simply  the  Medical  Registrar 
General's  Annual  Report  of  the  different  diseases  treated 
in  all  ships  and  hospitals  of  the  Royal  Navy  during 
those  years.  The  numbers  there  appear  to  be  so  small 
that  when  I  read  that  account  of  yours  I  looked  these 
figures  up.  Now,  if  you  will  turn  to  the  nervous  diseases 
just  below,  you  will  see  the  numbers  are  in  1900,  867  ;  in 

1901,  846  ;  and  in  1902,  881  ;  mental  cases,  147,  140,  and 
155.  Taking  the  diseases,  syphihs,  primary  and  secondary, 
and  gonorrhoea,  we  have  the  following  figures  : — first, 
taking  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  together,  we  have 
in  1900,  5,543  ;  in  1901,  5,403  ;  and  in  1902,  5,530.  Those 
are  cases  ? — It  is  fairly  constant. 

10876.  Out  of  those  there  were  168,  165,  and  167 
invalided,  and  three,  four,  and  two  died.  Then  from 
gonorrhoea,  5,597,  5,790,  and  5,951  ;  invalided,  fifty-one, 
fifty-four,  and  fifty-three  ? — It  is  very  constant.  These 
are  gradual  rises — 158,  165,  and  167. 

10877.  The  total  strength  has  gone  up  from  99,000  to 
127,000,  and  these  refer  to  all  classes — officers  and  every- 
one ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  significant  that  at  the  Royal  Naval 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Yarmouth,  of  the  deaths  that  occur, 
there  is  a  higher  percentage,  viz.,  40  per  cent.,  due  to 
general  paralysis  than  occurs  in  any  asylum  in  the  country  ; 
that  is,  of  the  form  of  insanity  which  is  at  present  incurable 
and  absolutely  irrecoverable.  There  is  also  an  exceedingly 
high  percentage,  16  per  cent.,  of  cases  of  general  paralysis 
among  those  actually  in  residence  and  under  treatment. 

10878.  These  particular  cases,  alcoholism,  syphilitic 
diseases, and  nervous  diseases,  would  all  point  rather  to 
the  theory  that  alcoholism  and  mental  defects  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  each  other  ? — Yes,  they  certainly 
have  a  very  intimate  relation  to  each  other  and  a  very 
high  percentage  of  insanity  is  due  to  alcoholism.  The 
statistics  you  have  quoted  show  that  aboholism  itself 
is  a  fairly  constant  factor. 


10879.  It  is  rather  on  the  wane  than  otherwise,  on  th-« 
whole  ? — It  may  be  so  in  the  Navy,  but  the  two  service- 
show  a  very  high  percentage  of  general  paralysis  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  among  sailors  generally. 

10880.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  have  said  that  the  excess 
of  alcohol  drinking,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  both  physical  and  mental 
degeneration  amongst  the  lower  classes  ? — I  say  that 
the  chronic  form  of  indigestion  due  to  drink  is  a  very 
common  element,  I  should  say  the  most  common  cause 
of  mal-nutrition  among  beer  drinkers. 

10881.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  both  physical  and 
mental  degeneration  in  the  lower  classes  ? — Certainly, 
I  believe  so. 

10882.  Can  you  suggest  any  practical  remedy  for  that  ? 
• — I  think  to  a  great  extent  you  can  make  men  and  women 
sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  legal  enactments  to  some 
extent  will  do  this,  but  you  may  carry  restrictive  legisla- 
tion too  far,  and  thus  encourage  clandestine  traffic  in  drink. 
The  Oiairman  referred  to  the  notification  of  contagious 
disease,  you  may  by  notifying  defeat  your  object. 

10883.  I  was  speaking  more  of  drink  ? — I  think  the  samo 
applies  to  drink.  The  main  point  lies  in  education,  especi- 
ally the  education  of  women,  who  should  be  taught  how 
to  choose  and  cook  proper  food.  If  the  poorer  classes 
were  better  and  sounder  fed  there  would  be  less  drinking. 
Education  might  also  include  a  fuller  knowledge  of  alcohol, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  food.  The  food  question  is  certainly 
to  my  mind  very  important.  I  have  visited  places  in 
remote  country  districts  as  well  as  in  congested  metro- 
politan areas,  and  I  have  seen  provision  shops  retailing 
tinned  rabbits,  tinned  fish,  tinned  vegetables,  tinned 
milk  and  even  tinned  "  madeira  "  and  other  cakes,  most 
of  which  could  be  served  fresh  and  clean  locally  by  the 
house-wives.  However  good  tinned  food  may  be  from 
certain  places,  it  is  not  of  the  very  best  quality  for  the 
poor,  it  is  often  prepared  from  poor  material,  under 
insanitary  conditions  and  is  most  often  sophisticated 
with  chemicals,  which,  if  not  deleterious  in  small  quantities, 
have  certainly  been  found  injurious  when  long  continued. 

10884.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  working  classes  are 
driven  to  drink  owing  to  their  being  no  other  places  of 
attraction  for  them  but  public  houses  where  nothing  else 
is  sold  but  alcohol  ? — I  am  perfectly  sure  that  many  of 
the  working  classes  go  to  public  houses  to  get  their  comforts 
in  the  way  of  light  and  warmth,  and  to  enjoy  a  club  Ufe, 
and  they  would  not  be  induced  to  drink  to  excess  if  proper 
food  were  sold  to  them  with  drinks. 

10885.  With  varied  drinks  ? — Yes,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  greatly  tend  to  modify  the  evil  from  alcoholic 
drinking. 

10886.  Where  they  could  get  beer,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  so 
on — ;not  to  draw  a  line  at  any  particular  thing  ? — Precisely 
so. 

10887.  Would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  making  them 
much  more  sober,  and  start  that  fashion  among  them  ? — 
Such  opportunities  would  have  a  very  great  effect  in  this 
way.  I  believe  an  out-door  life  to  be  a  condition  favour- 
able to  temperance,  such  as  is  obtained  by  athletic  and 
other  clubs.  I  also  think  the  bicycle  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect  this  way.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  to 
set  the  fashion  so  as  to  help  the  people  to  acquire  modified 
tastes  in  eating  and  drinking. 

10888.  (Chairman.)  You  want  the  restaurant  to  super- 
sede the  public  house  ? — Quite  so. 

10889.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Going  away  from  the  question 
of  alcohol,  and  turning  to  the  question  of  the  feeding  of 
infants,  Mrs.  Greenwood,  who  is  one  of  the  lady  sanitary 
inspectors  at  Sheffield,  when  giving  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  said  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  mothers 
in  that  town  suckled  their  children.  I  see  in  a  lecture 
which  you  gave  a  short  time  ago  on  physical  and  mental 
degeneration  you  quoted  a  statement  made  by  a  Sheffield 
medical  officer  in  which  he  said  that  in  that  town  only 
one  in  eight  of  the  infants  is  brought  up  at  the  breast. 
Are  you  satisfied  that  that  is  actually  the  case,  because  it 
was  rather  disputed  when  Mrs.  Greenwood  gave  her  evi- 
dence ? — Since  I  came  into  this  room  and  you  have  shown 
me  the  special  paragraph  referring  to  this,  a  doubt  appears 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  statistics  I  quoted.  They  are  not 
my  own  figures  and  they  were  made  upon  the  authority 
of  a  medical  observer.    They  had  not  been  disputed  to 
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my  knowledge  and  I  had  taken  no  personal  steps  to  verify 
them.  I  certainly  think  there  is  a  disposition  among 
certain  communities,  and  statistics  support  these  figures, 
more  especially  among  those  engaged  in  textile  industries 
to  evade  the  proper  duties  of  motherhood. 

10890.  (Chairman.)  It  was  suggested  that  that  dis- 
crepancy might  be  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  different 
periods  after  childbirth  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
investigations.  Mrs.  Greenwood's  figures  might  have 
been  on  facts  collected  two  or  three  months  afterwards, 
whereas  yours  might  have  been  on  statistics  collected  five 
or  six  months  afterwards  ? — The  statistics  I  quoted  were 
asquiesced  in  at  the  time,  although  there  were  present 
at  my  lecture  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  question 
their  accuracy. 

10891.  Am  I  to  gather  from  what  you  said  that  you  are 
not  quite  so  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  of  the  expediency 
of  making  syphilis  a  notifiable  disease  as  Mr.  Eccles  was  ? — • 
I  am  not  quite  so  emphatic  upon  the  value  of  the  recom- 
mendation, and  I  think  it  behoves  me  to  be  very  careful 
in  urging  such  a  course.  Syphilis  is  a  foul  and  loathsome 
disease  ;  it  implies  a  breach  of  the  moral  laws,  it  is  indi- 
cative of  a  weakened  self-restraint  and  public  knowledge 
of  such  a  disease  will  cause  shame  and  reproach.  The 
victim  of  such  a  disease,  if  the  fact  were  known  to  his 
employers,  would  probably  lose  his  vocation,  and  for  fear 
of  such  consequences  he  will  refrain  from  coming  under 
treatment,  or  will  consult  quacks,  who  are  unable  to  give 
him  proper  treatment,  but  will  preserve  silence  and  take 
his  money.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect  of  treatment 
the  ravages  of  syphilis  will  probably  work  more  havoc 
than  they  have  ever  done  before  and  the  victim  may 
communicate  the  disease  in  a  malignant  form  to  innocent 
persons. 

10892.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  consideration  which 
you  expressed  or  rather  hinted  at  would  act  as  a  most 
powerful  deterrent — that  he  might  lose  his  employment 
and  so  on  if  he  announces  the  fact  that  he  had  a  disease  of 
that  character  ? — I  think  it  might  certainly  prevent  his 
coming  under  treatment,  which  is  important  to  consider. 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  Lock  Hospitals  for  dealing  with 
these  special  cases.  I  should  very  much  prefer  that 
every  general  hospital  should  deal  with  these  cases. 

10893.  We  have  been  told  there  is  very  inadequats 
hospital  accommodation  for  such  class  of  cases  ? — The 
great  majority  of  such  cases  are  out-patient  cases  who 
come  to  the  hospitals  for  medicine  and  applications. 

10894.  We  have  been  told  so  by  everybody  who  has 
spoken  on  the  subject — Sir  Victor  Horsley  and  Sir  Alfred 
Cooper  among  others  ? — My  opinion  is  that  any  special 
accommodation  which  such  cases  may  require  should  be 
provided  for  by  general  hospitals  and  I  think  could  be, 
for  some  hospitals  do  it.  Those  who  attend  at  a  particular 
hospital  for  this  purpose  do  it  more  or  less  clandestinely, 
and  they  have  to  be  very  careful  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  advanced,  but  they  can  go  to  a  general  hospital 
without  such  fear  of  the  consequences. 

10895.  I  think  they  said  the  accommodation  at  large 
hospitals  was  inadequate  ? — That  was  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  Conference  of  Medical  Men  in  Brussels 
some  time  ago — that  it  was  important  that  there  should 
be  every  opportunity  for  treating  syphilis  and  that  medical 
officers  should  make  it  known  that  even  after  a  workman 
has  come  home  from  his  work  he  should  be  able  to  be 
treated'  in  the  general  hospitals,  and  not  as  now  between 
certain  hours. 

10896.  You  do  not  deprecate  its  being  made  a  notifiable 
disease,  but  your  mind  is  not  quite  made  up  ? — I  am  not 
so  emphatic  as  to  the  advantages  as  Mr.  Eccles  is. 

10897.  With  a  view  to  making  mothers  understand 
the  nurture  of  children,  and  household  management,  do 
you  think  the  attendance  of  girls  at  continuation  schools, 
with  special  regard  to  such  subjects,  between  the  age  of 
leaving  school  and  seventeen,  would  be  a  useful  thing  ? — ■ 
I  think  it  would  be  most  useful.  I  think  this  a  very  im- 
tant  and  necessary  part  of  their  education.  If  you 
educate  girls  at  this  age  it  is  a  period  in  which  they  will 
take  most  interest  in  the  subject,  but  I  think  the  technical 
training  now  given  is  above  them.  They  should  be 
taught  what  to  do  with  the  after-joint,  e.g.,  bones,  scraps, 
and  such  like.  At  present  many  of  the  poor  have  not 
pxquired  the  taste  for  soup.  They  want  to  have  the 
fashion  set  in  it,  so  to  speak,  and  be  taught  how  to  make 


savoury  and  palatable  food  with  the  remains  of  a  meal,    j)r.  Jones. 

and  with  different  vegetables.    They  are  not  resourceful  

as  to  food,  and  they  do  not  know  the  qualities  of  food. 
This  is  the  proper  age  to  teach  them  how  to  bring  up  their 
young,  for  they  could  apply  their  teaching  to  younger 
members  of  the  home  circle.  It  is  surprising  how  forgetful 
children  are.  In  some  districts  in  Suflolk  when  the  boys 
who  had  reached  the  required  standard  were  withdrawn 
from  school  before  they  were  fourteen,  they  were  found 
unable  to  read  at  eighteen.  The  training  as  to  domestic 
work  is  not  to  be  done  at  school,  but  after  school. 

10898.  The  ground  work  might  be  laid  at  school,  but 
tne  superstructure  must  be  built  in  later  life  ? — Quite  so. 

10899.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  imposing  too  heavy 
a  burden  upon  the  constitution  of  factory  workers  to 
require  them  to  attend  two  hours  a  week  ?    I  think 
could  be  made  so  interesting  that  it  might      a  pleasure 
to  them. 

10900.  It  might  prove  recreative  ? — Yes. 

10901.  Then  vith  regard  to  the  increase  of  insanity, 
which  Colonel  Onslow  asked  you  about :  you  are  inclined 
to  argue  that  insanity  is  increasing  because  of  what  you 
hold  to  be  the  increase  of  those  nervous  conditions  which 
place  people  upon  the  border  line  of  insanity  ? — I  think 
that  is  so. 

10902.  You  said  there  were  more  cases  which  came 
under  observation  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  more  general 
deterioration.    That  is  my  firm  impression. 

10903.  Would  not  the  fact  of  these  neuroti  .'•oming 
under  observation  and  under  treatment  tend  Ij  prevent 
their  becoming  insane,  and  to  that  extent  arrest  the 
progress  of  lunacy  ? — Do  you  suggest  any  special  way 
of  dealing  with  them  other  than  the  present  ? 

10904.  No,  but  the  mere  fact  of  their  coming  under 
treatment  would  tend  to  arrest  the  development  of  their 
neurotic  malady  in  the  direction  of  lunacy,  would  it  not  ? 
— Yes.  This  is  quite  true  and  an  important  factor,  which 
has  lately  been  realised  more  fully  than  before,  as  it  is  in 
the  early  or  incipient  stage  of  insanity  that  the  disease  i» 
most  amenable  to  treatment,  I  think  this  is  of  great 
weight,  as  the  prevention  of  insanity  is  on  all  issues  more 
important  than  its  cure.  Several  of  the  metropolitan 
hospitals  have  established  special  deparcments,  presided 
over  by  physicians  experienced  in  mental  diseases,  where 
such  persons  can  go  for  advice  as  to  the  ordering  of  their 
lives  and  to  practice  such  precautionary  measures  as  are 
suggested  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  insanity.  Some 
public  asylums  in  some  of  the  counties,  notably  that  under 
Dr.  Bevan  Lewis,  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  give  advice 
and  medicines  free  to  those  threatened  with  an  attack  of 
mental  breakdown. 

10905.  If  that  system  were  generally  adopted  it  would 
tend  to  arrest  causes  of  insanity  ? — I  think  it  would  both 
directly  by  the  treatment  of  individual  cases  and  also 
indirectly  by  calling  more  attention  to  the  subject. 

10906.  Is  not  the  supposed  increase  of  insanity  to  some 
extent  a  statistical  increase  ?  A  great  number  of  cases 
are  dealt  with  and  are  cured,  and  then  after  a  time  re- 
admitted, so  that  the  re -admissions  of  the  same  cases 
appear  in  the  statistics  as  if  they  were  fresh  cases  ?— 
My  answer  to  that  is  that  there  is  more  first-case  insanity 
than  there  has  been. 

10907.  There  have  been  a  great  many  cases  treated 
as  first  cases  which  are  merely  renewed  attacks,  have  there 
not  ? — I  beheve  this  error  to  be  quite  the  exception.  Of 
course  when  nothing  is  known  of  a  person  who  is  alleged 
to  be  a  lunatic,  and  he  is  brought  into  the  asylum,  it  may 
be  that  for  a  time  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  first  case,  but 
probably  before  long  information  is  forthcoming  as  to  his 
antecedents,  and  this  would  be  properly  incorporated 
in  the  annual  returns.  Even  in  London  with  so  many 
foreigners  there  are  not  many  whose  antecedents  do  not 
eventually  come  to  light  in  this  respect  or  the  person 
be  able  himself  to  give  this  information.  Moreover, 
the  statistics  of  all  asylums  divide  their  cases  into  first, 
second,  or  third  attack,  and  when  this  is  unknown  it  is  so 
stated. 

10908.  Are  they  not  all  classed  as  admissions  in  the 
general  statistics  ? — Yes,  as  general  admissions,  but  there 
is  this  further  sub-division,  which,  when  the  statistics 
of  all  asylums  are  published  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
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Dr.  Jones,   missioners  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  enables  the  information 
 to  be  given  as  to  the  increase  or  not  in  first  cases. 

10909.  You  can  divide  them  ?— Yes. 

10910.  The  general  result  of  your  evidence  is  that  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  one  of  the  most  operative 
causes  of  physical  degeneration  generally  ? — Yes.  There 
is  no  poison  that  I  know  which  is  capable  of  inducing — 
either  by  alcohol  directly  or  indirectly  by  un-excreted 
products — so  much  arterio-sclerosis,  fibroid  changes  in 
the  organs,  and  premature  senility.  By  education  you 
might  get  public  opinion  to  look  upon  drunkenness  more 
as  a  vice  and  a  disgrace  among  the  working  classes — they 
should  have  a  black  list  of  their  own,  so  to  speak.  Now 
a  drunken  man  is  really  an  object  of  hilarity  and  mirth 
and  not  a  disgrace.  If  a  healthy  "  public  opinion  "  among 
the  lower  classes  could  be  encouraged,  as  among  the  middle 
classes  where  the  effect  of  social  ostracism  is  more  felt, 
it  would  help  to  cultivate  a  greater  inhibition  in  regard 
to  alcohol.  There  is  certainly  less  alcoholic  insanity 
recorded  among  the  private  class  than  there  is  among  the 
poorer  classes.  Alcohol  as  a  cause  of  insanity  in  the  former 
is  given  as  18-5  per  cent,  for  males,  and  8-8  for  females,  eis 
against  the  higher  figures  already  quoted  among  the  poor, 

.and  there  is  a  less  sacrifice  of  ultimate  good  for  immediate 
gratification  in  the  better  educated.  If  it  could  be 
inculcated  that  the  use  of  alcohol  was  a  dangerous  thing 
and  an  improper  thing,  and  if  a  proper  public  opinion 

-could  be  formed  among  the  lower  classes  it  would  be  cer- 
tainly operative  towards  temperance. 

10911.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  preventive 
measures  as  exercised  by  the  State  on  the  population, 
-are  you  in  agreement  with  the  general  opinion  expressed 
at  the  Brussels  Conference  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
extend  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  to  the  population  ? — 
When  in  operation  in  garrison  towns  the  Act  was  not  a 
success ;  many  reasons  are  given  for  this  which  it  is  not 
expedient  that  I  should  repeat  here.  Moreover,  the 
recognition  of  vice  as  a  necessity  would  be  strongly 


opposed  from  many  quarters.  I  do  not  think  repressive 
measures  in  regard  to  this  question  are  practical,  and  I 
prefer  to  encourage  what  is  possible,  viz.,  a  better  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the  injurious  agencies  upon  the  in- 
dividual and  a  cultivation  of  higher  ideals,  with  an  appeal 
to  reason,  self-restraint,  and  self-respect. 

10912.  Can  you  imagine  any  improved  system  which 
would  be  effective  really  in  reducing  the  amount  of  syphilis 
amongst  the  population  ? — If  syphilis  were  notified 
it  might  work  in  this  way,  but  I  think  it  would  prevent 
those  affected  by  it  from  risking  the  penalty  of  publicity 
by  coming  under  treatment.  Even  if  you  notified  you 
could  not  prevent  the  conveying  of  contagion  to  another, 
and  in  any  case  such  an  allegation  could  neither  be 
proved  nor  disproved.  Prevention  has  not  succeeded 
in  those  countries  where  it  is  made  a  notifiable  disease. 

10913.  (Cliairman.)  Surely  if  they  had  to  notify,  there 
would  be  a  penalty  for  neglect  which  they  would  hesitate 
to  incur  ? — If  they  refused  to  be  treated  through  the 
fear  of  notification  they  would  certainly  spread  the 
disease.  You  would  also  probably  have  a  great  class  of 
quacks  ready  to  levy  mail  upon  the  victims  of  secret 
diseases.  It  is  a  very  large  question,  and  I  am  not  pro- 
pared  to  make  an  emphatic  recommendation  in  regard  to 
notifying. 

10914.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Can  you  conceive  any  possible 
arrangement  under  which  you  might  bring  at  any  rate 
under  observation  those  persons  who  are  the  subject  of 
syphilis  ? — Only  if  you  made  it  possible  that  the  person 
affected  could  be  treated  either  by  his  own  medical  attend- 
ant or  by  any  doctor  whatsoever  free  of  charge,  but  pay- 
ment from  the  public  purse  would  of  necessity  involve 
publication.  I  think  that  every  general  hospital  should 
be  free  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease  at  any  time  the 
sufferer  can  attend.  I  am  for  encouraging  early  treat- 
ment, and  I  believe  if  you  make  it  a  notifiable  disease 
you  run  a  very  considerable  risk  of  preventing  the  victims 
from  coming  under  treatment  at  all. 


Sir  Charles  A.  Cameron,  C.B.,  M.D., 

Sir  C.  10915.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  Medical  Officer  of 
Cameron.    Health  to  Dublin  for  a  considerable  period,  have  you  not  ? 
 — Yes,  for  more  than  thirty  years — a  long  time. 

10916.  And  you  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  conditions  that  prevail  among  the  population  ? — I 
have,  and  generally  on  the  sub]ect  of  sociology. 

10917.  And  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  evidence  of  some  deterioration  in  the  physique  of  the 
population  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  the  physique  of  the 
population,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  undergone  deterioration. 

10918.  Mainly  owing  to  one  cause  ? — Nearly  all  to 
that  cause. 

10919.  Is  it  the  aggregation  of  such  a  large  number 
of  people  in  the  towns  ? — To  the  enormous  increase,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  every  year  added  to  the  urban 
population,  of  England  and  Wales  at  least,  and  to  the 
.agricultural  population  either  dechning  or  remaining 
stationary. 

10920.  WTien  you  come  to  give  those  figures  as  to  the 
■shifting  of  the  population  and  you  mention  the  population 
of  London  has  increased  from  800,000  inhabitants  in  1801 
to  nearly  7,000,000  in  1901  ;  but  that  6,000,000  or 
7,000,000  is  Greater  London,  which  includes  such  healthy 
places  as  Wimbledon  and  Hampstead  ? — Yes. 

10921.  But  there  are  no  two  healthier  parts  than  are 
to  be  found  in  Wimbledon  and  Hampstead,  both  of  which 
are  included  in  your  area,  and,  ex  hypothesi,  are  condemned 
as  unhealthy  ? — I  mean  as  to  the  concentration  of  popula- 
tion. 

10922.  But  you  must  make  very  considerable  de- 
ductions from  any  general  conclusions  from  that  transfer 
of  population  ? — Yes,  and  I  also  acknowledge  that  in  the 
outer  ring  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion well-to-do,  and  they  have  every  comfort  and  plenty 
of  food,  and  good  houses  and  live  well. 

10923.  And  that  is  also  the  case  with  the  suburban 
working  class  population  to  a  large  extent ;  it  is  not 
restricted  to  the  suburban  conditions  of  the  better  class, 
but  also  the  conditions  of  the  working  class  Uving  in  the 
suburbs  ? — Yes  ;  making  allowances  for  taking  only  the 
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4,000,000  of  the  more  central  parts,  it  shows  that  there 
is  rather  much  more  rapid  increase  in  the  suburban  as 
compared  with  the  rural  population,  in  which  practically 
there  is  no  increase. 

10924.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  death  rate  in 
London  now  is  less  than  the  death  rate  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  the  18th  century  ? — Oh,  very  much.  I  believe 
that  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  physique  even  of  the 
town  population. 

10925.  But  of  course  there  has  not  been  such  a  large 
transfer  of  the  population  of  the  country  to  the  towns  in 
Ireland,  has  there  ? — Not  such  a  transfer  of  the  population. 

10926.  You  have  only  about  four  large  towns  in  Ire- 
land ? — That  is  all.  There  are  only  two  towns  over  the 
100,000  inhabitants  in  Ireland. 

10927.  This  diminution  of  the  rural  population  may 
arise  from  other  causes  rather  than  the  transfer  from  the 
country  to  the  towns  ? — Yes,  it  may. 

10928.  Has  not  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
Belfast  been  largely  due  to  Scottish  immigration  ? — 
To  some  extent — not  very  largely.  The  greater  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  are  not  Scotch.  In 
fact  it  is  a  comparatively  small  number.  They  are 
recruited  from  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland.  There 
is  a  rapid  growth  of  Belfast ;  the  population  100  years 
ago  was  not  40,000,  and  it  has  increased  to  nearly  thirteen 
or  fourteen  times  that  in  100  years. 

10929.  What  facts  have  you  to  lay  before  us  as  to  the 
improvement  in  the  physique  of  the  town's  people  ? — 
Well,  I  attribute  it  to  improved  water  supply,  improved 
systems  of  main  drainage  and  sewerage,  and  to  better 
conditions  generallj'  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  of  the 
towns. 

10930.  I  suppose  the  more  careful  attention  that  is 
paid  to  the  conditions  of  factory  labour  would  be  one  of 
the  causes,  would  it  not  ? — I  am  speaking  not  with  regard 
to  Dublin,  but  generally  speaking  with  regard  to  towns 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ;  there  are  certainly  very 
marked  improvements  under  which  the  conditions  of 
various  factories  are  carried  on,  and  markedly  so. 
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10931.  And  1  suppose  t!iere  has  uceii  noma  improve- 
anent  in  the  condition  of  the  housing,  has  there  not  ? — 
Very  considerable  improvement. 

f  10932.  Though  it  leaves  room  for  further  improve- 
anent  ? — Yes.  And  there  has  been  a  thinning  of  the 
■density  of  the  population  in  most  of  the  towns. 

10933.  Would  you  say  as  regards  housing  Dublin  is 
^orse  or  better  situated  than  the  average  large  towns 
in  England  ? — No.  I  think  that  Dublin  has  not  a  much 
denser  population  than  any  other  English  town.  I  think 
it  is  less  dense  over  the  whole  area. 

10934.  But  are  there  parts  of  it  very  densely  populated  ? 
— -The  old  city  part  of  the  town  would  be  something  like 
-65  to  the  acre,  which  is  not  so  dense  a  population. 

10935.  Are  there  any  quarters  in  Dublin  which  would 
come  under  the  designation  of  rookeries  now  ?— Many. 
Dublin  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  decayed  city.  There 
is  hardly  any  city  that  I  know  of  that  is  placed  in  exactly 
the  same  circumstances.  In  Belfast  I  think  the  average 
jiumber  of  persons  per  house  is  not  much  more  than 
about  5-5,  but  in  the  City  of  Dublin  it  is  about  12  per 
house. 

10936.  How  many  rooms  do  you  suppose  there  are  in 
those  houses  ? — The  number  of  rooms  in  a  very  large 
number  of  tenement  houses  varies  from  six  to  twelve. 
The  larger  number  of  tenement  houses  in  Dublin  were 
occupied  originally  by  a  single  family,  and  now  many 
of  those  houses  are  occupied  by  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
families. 

10937.  How  many  rooms  to  each  house? — The 
■number  of  families  in  one  room  in  Dublin  would  be  a  little 
•over  37  per  cent. 

10938.  You  have  not  37  per  cent,  occupying  only  one 
aroom  ? — Yes. 

10939.  How  many  in  a  family  under  those  conditions  ? 
— The  average  in  Dublin  would  be  4  •  3  or  4  •  4  ;  take  it  in 
iTOund  numbers  at 

10940.  In  one  room  ? — Yes. 

10941.  And  37  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  Dublin  are  so 
■occupied  ? — What  I  said  was  that  the  average  number 
■of  persons  per  family  in  the  city  at  large  would  be  that. 
Perhaps  there  would  not  be  quite  so  large  an  average 
■where  the  37  odd  per  cent,  are  occupjang  each  a  single 
room,  because  a  certain  number  would  have  only  one 
person  or  two  persons.  The  very  large  families  would 
iave  to  take  more  than  one  room,  though  many  of 
them  up  to  ten  in  number  occupy  a  single  room.  Some 
■of  the  rooms  are  of  an  immense  size. 

10942.  Do  the  council  in  Dublin  attempt  to  fix  any 
.minimum  at  which  houses  are  considered  uninhabitable  ? 
— We  have  not  fixed  that,  which  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
done,  the  number  of  families  in  a  distinct  house. 

10943.  Do  you  require  any  number  of  cubic  feet  ?  — 
Yes.  The  usual  cubic  space  is  400  cubic  feet  for 
adults  and  200  for  children. 

10944.  Are  you  right  there  ?  Is  not  pure  air  more  im- 
portant for  children  than  adults  ? — It  was  the  same  as  the 
original  300  cubic  feet  per  person  ;  and  now  we  have 
made  it  400  cubic  feet  for  each  adult  and  200  for  a  child. 

10945.  Is  that  a  sensible  distinction  ? — We  found  it  im- 
possible to  ask  for  a  large  amount  of  space  on  account  of 
the  enormous  number  of  families  living  in  those  houses. 

10946.  You  shrunk  from  it  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
■exacting  the  observance  of  proper  conditions  ? — It  would 
be  better  if  each  individual  had  400  cubic  feet,  un- 
■doubtedly. 

10947.  But  you  have  not  attempted  to  say  that  any 
■single  room  should  not  be  occupied  by  more  than  three  or 
lour  people  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — There  are  rooms 
of  the  tenement  houses  as  large  as  this  room.  The  houses 
of  the  nobility — some  of  them  I  think  larger,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  many  of  them,  than  the  houses  of  the  corre- 
•sponding  periods  in  London.  The  houses  of  the  nobility 
Were  of  immense  size,  with  five  and  six  windows  in  extent, 
.and  the  rooms  are  as  large  and  even  larger  than  this,  and 
they  are  now  occupied  as  tenement  houses  ;  for  instance, 
the  house  where  the  Countess  of  Blessington  wrote  some 
of  her  novels,  has  about  a  dozen  famihes  in  it ;  that  is  in 
Henrietta  Street,  and  the  houses  in  that  street  are  of  an 


enormous  size,  and  are  now  all  converted  into  tenement  Ciimeran. 
houses.   

10948.  Are  the  sanitary  arrangements  adequate  for 
the  occupants  ? — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  provide 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  case  of  a  large  house 
for  one  family  being  converted  into  a  residence  for  a  dozen 
famihes. 

10949.  Is  any  attempt  made  to  do  it  ? — We  are  attempt- 
ing as  far  as  possible  to  increase  sanitary  accommodation. 

10950.  Are  the  statutory  powers  in  operation  in  DubUn 
on  all  fours  with  the  Public  Health  Act  which  is  operative 
here  ?— With  the  London  Public  Health  Act  ? 

10951.  Is  that  Act  in  operation  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  not. 

10952.  You  have  a  similar  Act  ? — We  have  a  Public 
Health  Act,  a.nd  the  Dublin  Corporation  Act  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  ahead  in  sanitary  matters  and  it  contains 
some  provisions  which  are  not  in  the  general  Acts. 

10953.  Should  you  say  that  the  public  Health  Acts 
which  are  in  operation  in  Dublin  exact  the  observance  of 
similar  precautions  as  the  Enghsh  Acts  ? — ■In  the  main 
they  do  ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions.  For  example 
under  the  English  PubHc  Health  Act  you  can  deal 
with  the  abuse  of  sanitary  accommodation  in  a  house 
where  there  are  two  or  more  families  accupying  the  same 
sanitary  accommodation,  but  there  are  houses  in  Dublin 
with  twelve  or  fourteen  families  occupying  each  house, 
and  if  there  is  an  abuse  of  the  sanitary  condition  we 
cannot  deal  with  the  tenements,  whereas  if  there  were 
two  small  houses  but  having  sanitary  accommodation  in 
common  we  hold  them  both  responsible.  We  require  to 
have  powers  to  deal  with  that,  and  I  have  suggested  over 
and  over  again  that  in  an  abuse  of  sanitary  accom- 
modation in  any  place  where  there  was  more  than  one 
family  residing  they  should  be  held  responsible. 

10954.  I  suppose  the  conditions,  such  as  you  describe 
would  be  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  younger 
children  ? — Very.    We  have  a  very  large  mortality. 

10955.  In  your  memorandum  you  have  not  given  us 
any  figures  as  to  the  mortality  of  children  under  one  year 
of  age  ? — No. 

10956.  Do  you  know  what  the  mortality  of  children 
in  Dublin  is,  under  one  year  ?— Yes.  The  mortality  of 
children  under  a  year  old  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
slightly  under  the  average  of  thirty- three  English  towns 
- — thirty-two  excluding  London. 

10957.  What  is  it  ?— About  160  per  1,000. 

10958.  Not  more  than  that  ? — No,  I  can  say  positively 
what  it  is  in  relation  to  English  towns.  It  is  not  quite 
so  good  as  London  ;  but  it  is  something  better  than  the 
big  towns  excluding  London. 

10959.  It  was  160  in  London  in  1900  ?— Yes.    It  is 
frequently  more  than  that  in  London. 

10960.  And  175  in  Paris  ?— We  never  go  up  to  180. 
You  may  take  it  for  the  last  ten  years  that  the  death-rate 
of  the  children  in  the  Dublin  metropohtan  area  is  well 
below  that  of  the  average  of  the  large  English  towns 
excluding  London — decidedly  below,  and  very  little  above 
that  of  London. 

10961.  But  the  fact  that  such  a  mortality  exists,  as  you 
indicate  here,  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  suggests 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  survivors  are  deficient  ? — 
They  are  undoubtedly.  I  think  I  mentioned  here  that 
last  year  the  mortality  of  the  children  of  labourers 
under  five  was  13-3  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  that 
class. 

10962.  It  is  13-3  of  the  population  in  your  memorandum  ? 
— Yes,  as  against  1-6  per  1,000  amongst  the  well-to-do 
class — an  enormous  difference.  I  believe  that  the  children 
are  not  thoroughly  fed.  I  find  that  their  food  is  not  only 
deficient  in  quality,  but  not  sufficient  in  quantity. 

10963.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  that  there  is 
more  infant  mortality  in  rooms  that  are  occupied  by  the 
whole  family  than  where  the  family  is  distributed  in  two 
or  three  rooms  ? — No. 

10964.  You  are  not  so  certain  about  the  condition  of 
the  rural  population,  you  do  not  feel  absolutely  certain 
that  there  is  a  deterioration  with  them  ?—  No  ;  but 
it  is  far  below  the  figure  that  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  very 
moderate.  The  rural  death-rate  in  Ireland  is  a  very 
moderate  death-rate,  it  is  lower  than  in  England. 
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10965.  But  still  you  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
physique  of  the  rural  population  has  diminished  ? — Well,  if 
it  has,  it  is  very  slight. 

10966.  But  you  do  note  certain  changes  in  the  dietary 
of  the  Irish  peasant  which  is  not  favourable  to  the 
nurture  of  the  children  ''—There  is  a  remarkable  change. 

10967.  You  do  not  think  it  favourable  ? — I  do  not.  I 
think  that  the  substitution  for  food  which  used  to  be 
baked  upon  what  are  called  griddles  in  Ireland,  and  in 
Scotland  girdles,  which  is  merely  a  sheet  of  iron,  is 
not  good.  They  take  the  bakers'  bread  and  take  tea, 
which  is  generally  very  inferior,  very  washy  and  boiled 
out,  and  everything  taken  out  of  it  during  the  long  time 
that  it  has  been  drawing,  that  constitutes  the  practice 
very  largely  throughout  Ireland.  In  Dublin,  amongst 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  partly  amongst 
the  children  of  the  better  classes  too,  they  are  nearly 
all  fed  upon  bread  and  tea  and  very  little  animal  food. 

10968.  We  were  told  by  one  witness  who  came  from 
Ireland  that  Indian  meal  had  taken  the  place  of  porridge 
in  the  rural  districts,  at  any  rate  in  the  West  of  Ireland  ? 
— Yes,  but  it  is  not  liked. 

10969.  Is  it  merely  taken  because  it  is  cheaper  ? — It 
is  cheaper  but  it  is  not  liked,  and  very  often  when  farm 
labourers  are  offered  it  they  resent  it.  There  is  less 
Indian  meal  used  now  than  formerly. 

10970.  You  think  so  ? — I  am  certain  of  it. 

10971.  And  then  we  were  told  that  there  was  a  kind 
of  cake  made  of  a  combination  of  potato  flour  and  Indian 
meal  very  largely  used  ? — Yes,  the  better  class  of  people 
take  it,  it  is  rather  a  favourite.  It  is  a  hot  cake — a 
sticky  kind  of  cake  and  it  sticks  to  the  palate.  I  have 
often  eaten  it  myself. 

10972.  Is  that  a  useful  article  of  diet  ? — I  cannot  think 
that  it  is  as  useful  as  the  ordinary  cake.  There  is  less 
nutriment  in  it.    I  do  not  approve  of  potato  cake. 

10973.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  instil  into  the  Irish 
people  a  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  food  that  are  best 
suited  to  them  ? — There  is  very  little  attempt  to  do 
that.  There  is  an  attempt  in  the  primary  schools, 
especially  those  managed  by  the  Roman  Cathohc  sisters. 
In  some  of  the  Dublin  schools  they  have  kitchens  in 
which  they  have  cookery,  and  they  show  the  best  way 
of  cooking  things,  and  the  most  nutritious  articles, 
having  regard  to  price.  But  it  has  not  been  on  a 
BufSciently  large  scale  to  be  worth  much. 

10974.  Does  not  that  new  department  which  is  under 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  supervision  take  it  up  ? — Yes. 

10975.  Because  it  might  be  considered  a  very  important 
branch  of  education;  could  they  not  give  the  young 
women  and  mothers  some  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 
housewifery  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  Dublin  cookery 
amongst  the  working  classes  is  at  an  extremely  low  ebb, 
you  can  hardly  caU  it  cookery  at  all.  In  the  iirst  place 
they  have  no  means  of  baking  articles.  The  vast  majority 
in  fact  of  the  tenement  houses  only  have  a  little  fireplace 
and  no  oven,  and  no  way  of  baking,  and  their  food  is  very 
monotonous.  They  have  nothing  except  cabbage  and 
Swedish  turnips,  and  they  hardly  ever  use  peas  or  beans, 
or  celery,  or  any  of  those  things,  it  is  always  cabbage. 
In  fact  for  the  Sunday  dinner,  very  often,  the  meal  con- 
sists of  bacon  and  cabbage.  I  do  not  know  any  country 
in  the  world  where  so  much  bacon  and  cabbage  is  eaten. 

10976.  Bacon  is  not  a  bad  food,  is  it  ? — Not  at  all. 
My  idea  is  a  physiological  one,  that  the  desire  for  fat 
bacon  which  is  found  all  over  Ireland — servants  in  the 
farmhouses  would  infinitely  prefer  it  to  beef  steak  or 
cutlets — is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  potato  contains  no 
ready  formed  fat — it  has  something  like  •  2  per  cent,  as 
against  4"  5  per  cent,  of  fats  in  oatmeal ;  and  therefore  the 
dry  potato  destitute  of  ready  formed  fat  naturally  pro- 
duces a  desire  to  have  a  properly  formed  substitute, 
which  is  the  fat  of  bacon,  and  that  desire  for  bacon  has 
become  a  kind  of  instinct  now,  as  it  was  when  the 
potato  diet  was  almost  the  exclusive  diet  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  people. 

10977.  The  potato  does  not  form  a  prominent  part  ? — 
No,  bread  stuffs  have  increased  enormously  in  Ireland. 
I  remember  a  time  in  my  youth  when  a  farm  labourer 
would  take  three  meals  of  potatoes — potatoes  for  break- 
fast, potatoes  for  dinner,  and  potatoes  for  his  evening 
meal. 


10978.  But  that  is  all  in  favour  of  physical  develop- 
ment, is  it  not  ? — ^Well,  it  was  said  that  is  was  a  deficient 
food,  and  that  it  was  deficient  in  albuminoids,  but  as  a- 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not  deficient  in  albuminoids. 

10979.  But  iii  13  in  fatt}'^  matter  ? — The  experiments 
show  that  in  the  majority  of  foods  used  by  the  lower 
animals  and  which  have  an  analagous  composition  to 
food  taken  by  man,  albuminoids  are  in  excess  instead, 
of  being  deficient — there  is  not  an  excess  of  the  carbo^ 
hydrates  and  other  fat-forming  food.  It  is  found  that 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  a  larger  percentage  of  carbo- 
hydrates stored  up  in  the  animals  than  of  the  albuminoids^ 
showing  that  there  is  not  a  deficiency  of  the  albuminoids^ 
I  think  myself  that  the  jjotato  is  a  very  fine  article- 
of  food,  especially  when,  as  in  the  good  old  days,  Cobden 
described  the  potato  in  one  of  his  works  as  being  floury 
and  dvy. 

10980.  Does  fish  enter  largely  into  the  food  of  the 
people  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  supplemented  by  milk  and 
butter. 

10981.  Do  they  get  much  milk  now  ?— They  do.  They 
use  the  separated  milk  a  good  deal. 

10983.  Is  that  of  value  ? — It  is  very  valuable  except 
for  young  children. 

10984.  Do  the  children  suffer  from  the  absence  of  a. 
proper  milk  supply  in  big  towns  ? — I  think  that  they  do. 
In  the  city  of  DubUn  I  think  that  the  children  do  not 
get  sufficient  milk. 

10985.  Are  the  Irish  mothers  unwilling  or  unable  to- 
suckle  their  own  children  ? — The  vast  majority  suckle- 
their  own  children  and  many  of  them  suckle  them  till 
they  are  over  a  year  old. 

10986.  Is  their  milk  of  good  enough  quality  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  it  is,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of 
the  women  are  taking  a  great  deal  of  whisky  and  porter. 

10987.  That  must  be  extremely  deleterious  to  the- 
child  ? — Yes,  I  remember  as  a  boy  a  drunken  woman 
would  attract  a  crowd  and  be  considered  a  rara  avis,  and 
now  a  large  number  of  drunkards,  nearly  one-third, 
are  women. 

10988.  And  are  they  generally  mothers  ? — They  are- 
generally  mothers  that  are  drunkards. 

10989.  Is  it  the  care  of  the  family  that  drives  theni 
to  drink  ? — Yes,  sometimes.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there- 
is  a  great  deal  of  intemperance  in  Dublin. 

10990.  And  do  you  say  they  live  in  advance  of  their 
wages  ? — Yes.  Many  of  the  working  people  in  Dublin, 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  them,  spend  much  of  their 
wages  in  drink. 

10991.  Men  and  women  ? — Many  of  them  do,  th& 
greater  portion. 

10992.  But  if,  as  you  say,  there  is  not  much  female- 
labour  how  do  the  women  get  hold  of  independent  re- 
sources on  which  to  drink  ? — They  drink  the  money 
given  to  them  by  their  husbands  for  household  purposes 
and  deprive  their  children  of  it.  There  are  constantly 
cases  in  the  police  courts  where  you  find  domestic  affairs- 
come  up.  The  man  is  charged  with  beating  his  wife,, 
and  his  excuse  was  "  that  she  was  drunk  and  she  had 
no  dinner  for  him  the  other  daj'' ;  a  man  said  every  article- 
in  his  house  was  pawned." 

10993.  That  is  a  great  evil  ? — I  should  say  the  same 
thing  prevails  in  English  towns,  but  is  on  an  alarming 
increase  in  Dublin. 

10994.  You  give  some  facts  as  to  the  extent  of  pawning 
of  clothes.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that  ? — It  is  a  very 
common  practice.  A  large  proportion  of  the  working 
classes,  especially  those  engaged  in  trades,  live  in  advance 
of  their  wages.  I  made  an  inquiry  some  years  ago  in 
reference  to  the  procedure  of  pawning  the  clothes  of  the 
tradesmen  and  other  workers.  I  ascertained  that  it  was 
a  common  practice  to  pawn  the  man's  clothes  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  every  week,  and  to  redeem  them  the  following 
Saturday  night.  Up  to  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  nights 
the  pawn  offices  are  crowded  with  females  "  releasing ' 
(that  is  the  word  they  use  for  redeeming)  their  own  or 
relatives'  clothes  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  wear  them, 
on  Sunday.  In  one  year  2,866,084  pawnbrokers'  tickets 
were  issued  in  Dublin  to  a  population  of  less  than  a 
250,000.    The  loans  to  which  they  referred  amounted 
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to  £547,453.  I  have  gone  myself  into  those  places  on  a 
Saturday  night  and  seen  the  struggle  to  get  near  the 
counter  to  get  out  the  bundles  of  clothes,  and  I  have  soen 
over  and  over  again  the  women  bringing  in  on  Mondays 
■or  Tuesdays  clothes  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  or  clothing 
•of  some  kind,  and  the  pawnbroker's  assistant  did  not  open 
them  to  see  what  was  inside— it  was  the  usual  weekly 
■customer,  and  he  took  the  bundle  of  goods  without  looking 
at  it,  and  gave  the  money — 10s.  or  15s.,  and  sometimes 
£1,  and  that  would  go  on  until  the  clothes  were  not  worth 
-one-half  the  money. 

10995.  {Colonel  Fox.)  You  know  they  take  a  month's 
interest  for  a  day  ? — Yes,  for  an  hour.  In  fact,  for  enabling 
them  to  live  one  week  in  advance  of  their  income  they 
have  to  pay  a  sum  of  several  pounds  in  the  year,  and  that  is 
going  on  still  at  the  present  time  in  Dublin. 

10996.  (Chairman.)  Having  got  into  that  way  of 
living  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extricate  themselves,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  but  even  if  some  kind  friends  would  give 
them  money  and  say  ;  "  Do  not  pawn  any  more,"  they 
would  simply  spend  more  in  drink.  It  would  not  go  into 
ikeeping  them  out  of  the  pawn  shop. 

10997.  It  is  hopeless  improvidence  ? — Yes. 

10998.  {Colonel  Fox.)  And  the  same  thing  exists 
•amongst  the  English  people  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  that  it 
■does. 

10999.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  get  them  out  on  a 
Saturday  night  and  put  them  in  on  Mondays  ? — It  is  to 
a.  very  large  extent  in  Dublin. 

11000.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  concerned  in  a 
good  many  anthropometrical  records  on  your  own 
account  ? — That  was  some  years  ago. 

11001.  That  was  to  establish  some  sort  of  comparison 
between  the  urban  and  rural  population  ? — Yes.  The 
most  unfortunate  thing  happened  to  these  weights  and 
measures.  I  had  an  immense  number  which  I  took  in 
the  schools,  and  other  places,  and  I  intended  to  have 
published  the  records  of  the  results  some  years  ago  ;  I 
kept  on  accumulating  them,  and  unfortunately  the  book 
sn  which  they  were  recorded,  a  good  thick  book,  disap- 
peared— was  taken  away,  and  I  have  searched  in  vain 
lor  it.  I  remember  perfectly  well  weighing  and  measuring 
the  boys  in  the  Agricultural  Institution  of  Glasnevin — a 
■Government  institution — and  comparing  their  weights 
and  heights  with  the  town  boys  of  the  same  age  in  the 
national  schools,  and  there  was  a  most  decided  difference 
an  favour  of  the  country  boys. 

11002.  Did  you  find,  yourself,  the  height  and  weight  ? 
—Yes. 

11003.  Not  chest  measurement  ? — No,  merely  height 
and  weight.    There  were  some  thousands  in  fact. 

11004.  You  mention  some  similar  records  that  have 
been  taken  lately  in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Elementary 
School,  Phoenix  Park  ? — Yes. 

11005.  Will  you  state  the  results  ? — I  was  asked  some 
time  ago  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Institution  for  the  sons  of  soldiers,  and 
I  made  inquiries.  I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  anything 
except  the  one  point  which  is  before  this  Committee, 
because  my  investigations  were  mainly  with  regard  to 
other  points  in  connection  with  the  schools,  the  drainage, 
and  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  so  on.  But  inquiring  into 
the  physique  of  the  boys  at  different  times,  I  found  the 
records  kept  for  a  very  long  period  of  time  as  to  the  height 
and  weight  of  the  boys.  I  found  for  thirty  years  past  the 
height  and  weight  had  been  declining,  and  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  it  had  fallen  by  0  •  8  of  an  inch  as  regards 
height,  and  7  •  5  pounds  as  regards  weight.  That  is  the 
boys  at  the  last,  weighing  74-7  pounds,  on  the  average, 
fourteen  years  being  the  age  selected ;  and  the  former 
weight  thirty  years  ago  was  eighty-three  pounds  ;  so  the 
falling  off  was  a  very  serious  one  as  regards  weight ;  and 
besides  that,  the  whole  of  the  conditions  of  the  school  had 
been  improved  ;  the  diet  has  not  fallen  off. 

11006.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it  ? — To  hereditary 
causes,  to  the  fathers  of  those  boys  not  being  as  tall  or  as 
heavy  as  they  were  formerly. 

11007.  Do  you  think  that  they  were  drawn  from  a  lower 
class  ? — I  do.  I  believe  if  men  and  women  are  placed  for 
a  long  period  of  time  under  unfavourable  circumstances, 
as  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  there  would  be 


deterioration  of  physique  and  their  children,  then,  will 
suffer  corresponding  deterioration. 

11008.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this.  Is  it  the  case 
that  those  children  whose  later  measurements  were  recorded 
are,  in  all  respects,  a  fair  subject  for  comparison  with  the 
children  whose  measurements  were  recorded  thirty  year? 
ago?  May  it  not  be  as  they  were  the  sons  of  soldiers  in 
both  cases,  that  latterly  the  soldiers,  themselves,  have 
been  drawn  from  an  inferior  class  ? — That  is  what  I  do 


1 1009.  So  that  it  does  not  imply  a  general  deterioration 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  they  are  drawn  from  another 
class  ? — Not  at  all. 

11010.  That  the  soldier  is  recruited  from  a  lower  type 
of  man  than  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago  ;  that  is  what 
you  want  to  establish  ? — Yes.  My  theory  is  that  the 
soldiers  of  modern  times  are  recruited  chiefly  in  the  towns, 
whereas  in  the  Peninsula  War  at  tho  time  my  own  father 
served,  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  nearly  all  the 
men  were  countrymen. 

11011.  They  are  the  wastrels  of  the  big  towns  ? — Yes, 
they  are  the  wastrels  of  the  big  towns,  and  their  children, 
therefore,  will  not  be  as  vigorous  as  the  children  of  a  person 
who  is  brought  up  in  the  country,  in  the  purer  and  better 
air  of  the  country. 

11012.  You  have  some  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the 
improvement  of  this  state  of  things,  have  you  not  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  the  population  of  towns  is  deteriorating. 

11013.  No,  but  there  is  a  class  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
social  ladder  which  is  more  depressed  than  ever  by 
poverty,  and  from  that  class  the  army  is  largely  recruited  ? 
— Yes,  and  that  lowers  the  general  average  of  the  country 
at  large.  Might  I  get  this  figure  down,  which  is  rather  inte- 
resting, because  my  whole  theory  is  based  upon  the  facts  ? 

11014.  Yes  ? — In  1851,  the  population  of  the  lurban 
and  rural  districts  were  almost  exactly  equal.  I  need  not 
say  that  from  my  friend  Dr.  Tatham  I  have  got  these 
statistics,  and,  therefore,  they  are  easily  checked.  In  1901 
the  population  of  the  urban  districts  was  25,058,355,  and 
of  the  rural  districts  only  7,257,239.  There  is  a  rapid 
increase  in  some  years — a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people 
added  in  a  single  year  to  the  tc'TOs  of  England  and  Wales 
alone — last  year  it  was  over  200,000. 

11015.  The  urban  population  in  England  is  now  77  per 
cent.,  whereas  100  years  ago  it  was  only  50  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  simply  in  the  towns  the  population  is  increas- 
ing rapidly,  and  the  other  is  remaining  stationary,  and 
that,  at  all  times,  the  townsman  was  not  physically  equal 
to  the  countryman. 

11016.  And  the  dregs  of  the  town  are  even  worse  than 
they  were  fifty  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

11017.  Because  the  effects  of  heredity  are  more  fully 
felt  ? — Yes.  And  I  am  greatly  afraid  that  there  is  a 
greater  increase  in  the  lowest  stratum  than  in  the  well-to- 
do  portion. 

11018.  But  surely  the  conditions  under  which  those 
people  live  tends  more  to  steriUty  or  to  the  early  deaths  of 
such  children  as  are  born  ? — I  know  as  a  fact,  in  Dublin, 
that  the  portion  of  the  population  which  is  the  very  lowest, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  death  rate  amongst  their 
children,  are  increasing  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  upper  classes. 

11019.  And  multiplying  more  ? — Yes.  That  proves 
that  this  population  is  increasing.  Why,  in  Dublin  100 
years  ago  there  were  very  few  slums.  I  see  by  the  re- 
sidences of  people  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
they  were  living  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Dublin,  and 
now  they  are  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  and  the 
purlieus  are  everywhere.  You  cannot  go  a  hundred  yards 
in  any  direction  from  the  most  fashionable  quarter  without 
passing  through  the  slums.  They  are  at  the  backs  of 
squares  which  were  formerly  mews,  and  now  they  all  nearly 
are  tenements  with  an  enormous  increasing  population. 

11020.  Are  there  many  back  to  back  dwellings  in 
Dublin  ? — Not  many. 

11021.  Are  there  any  people  still  left  in  cellars  ? — Very 
few,  hardly  any.  There  are  some  still  where  the  bye-laws 
can  be  complied  with,  that  is,  the  height  above  the  ground 
being  sufficient,  and  sanitary  accommodation  provided, 
but,  speaking  generally,  that  is  not  so.  We  closed  500  of 
them.    Since  I  became  medical  officer  we  have  closed 
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Sir  C.  human  habitation  3,500  houses,  of  which  about 

Cameron,    ^fi'^'^  have  not  been  rebuilt.    Under  local  conditions 

 '    there  is  not  sufficient  space  on  which  to  rebuild  the 

houses.  About  700  houses  closed  as  insanitary  remain  in 
ruins. 

11022.  They  Iiave  not  been  demolished  ? — No.  I 
am  urging  the  Corporation  to  get  powers  to  deal  with 
thost»  places,  to  take  possession  of  them  and  make  decent 
houses. 

11023.  Or  leave  them  as  open  spaces  ? — Yes.  All 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin  the  insanitary  houses  have 
been  closed. 

11024.  Should  you  say  that  the  municipal  authority 
in  Dublin  is  as  active  as  it  might  be  in  the  pursuit  of 
pubUc  sanitation  ?— If  I  said  that  of  that  corporation, 
it  would  be  very  doubtful,  or  of  any  other  corporation 
which  exists,  that  they  were  as  active  as  they  might 
be ;  but  they  have  done  a  great  deal. 

11025.  The  standard  of  competence  varies  very 
greatly  in  the  different  towns  ?— I  think  that  they  have 
done  a  great  deal  considering  the  resources  of  the  city. 
They  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  providing 
dwellings.  I  have  said,  and  it  is  a  very  grave  thing  to 
state,  but  I  have  not  hesitated  to  do  so,  although  I  am 
a  servant  of  the  corporation,  that  they  have  done  very 
wrong  in  providing  dwellings  and  for  which  they  charge 
5s.,  6s.,  and  Ts.  per  week. 

11026.  They  charge  too  much  you  think  ?— I  would 
not  provide  that  class  at  all.  Of  the  clearances  made  in 
Dublin — a  great  many  of  them — I  have  never  known 
any  instance  where  the  families  who  have  been  cleared 
away  ever  went  back  again.  A  different  class  of  persons 
occupied  the  houses  that  were  put  up  instead  of  the 
insanitary  houses,  and  that  is  what  I  have  been  publicly 
declaiming  against ;  you  improve  the  actual  purlieu  but 
not  the  people. 

11027.  ^Vhat  becomes  of  them  ?— They  go  to  demoralise 
other  places. 

11028.  No  clearance  could  have  the  effect  that  it 
should  have  unless  a  provision  is  made,  you  think,  for 
plac'ng  the  people  elsewhere  under  conditions  where 
they  need  to  live  in  accordance  with  higher  standards 
of  decency  and  comfort? — I  take  this  view  of  that  question. 
I  find  that  there  are  300  or  400  people  occupying  an 
insanitary  area.  I  would  like  to  keep  those  people 
on  that  area  under  proper  sanitary  conditions. 

11029.  You  would  improve  the  conditions  but  not 
sweep  the  people  away  ?— I  would  not  sweep  the  people 
away,  but  keep  them  under  better  sanitary  conditions. 

11030.  Are  not  the  conditions  so  bad  that  such  an 
alternative  is  not  open  to  the  authorities  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  case. 

IIOSI.  From  the  view  of  expense  it  would  naturally 
be  the  preferable  alternative  ?— The  expense  would  be 
a  little  greater  no  doubt  in  providing  for  the  very  squalid 
people  in  those  insanitary  areas.  There  might  be  a 
little  more  loss  by  putting  up  a  better  class  of  dwellings 
than  those  you  displace.  But  you  are  not  doing  any 
good  to  that  class  by  replacing  the  insanitary  houses  by 
dwellings  suitable  for  a  higher  class  of  persons,  because 
they  can  provide  it  themselves,  but  the  people  that  you 
drive  away  have  not  that  power;  they  are  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  insanitai7  conditions  elsewhere,  and  you 
do  no  "good.  If  you  lose  a  little  money  you  at  any  rate 
promote  the  health  of  the  population. 

11032.  Are  there  open  spaces  outside  Dublin  which 
are  within  the  administration  of  the  local  authorities, 
80  that  the  population  which  is  removed  from  those  cen- 
tral rookeries  could  be  resettled  in  the  suburbs  ?— Yes. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  area  of  the  city  by  the 
annexation  of  three  suburban  townships ;  there  are 
plenty  of  places  now. 

11033.  They  are  under  the  administration  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  DubUn  ?— Yes.  People  do  not  like  going 
out  far,  they  hke  to  be  near  their  work. 

110b4.  Have  not  you  a  system  of  tramways  radiating 
from  the  town  ?— We  have— and  very  cheap  too— and 
you  can  get  a  long  way  for  a  penny.  I  am  not  at  all  in 
favour  of  sending  the  very  poor  people  out  of  the  city,  1 
would  rather  have  them  placed  near  their  work  in  proper 
dwellings.    I  do  not  want  more  waste  spaces  through 


Dublin,  as  some  do  who  are  arguing  in  favour  of  sending" 
those  people  into  the  country. 

11035.  Do  not  you  attempt  to  take  action  against  the- 
owners  of  insanitary  properties  ? — I  think  to  a  greater- 
extent  than  almost  any  other  corporation,  as  you  may 
gather  from  the  closing  of  the  houses  that  I  have  spoken, 
of.  AU  those  houses  have  been  closed  under  the  provisions- 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  and  without  any  compensation 
to  owners. 

11036.  The  owners  would  not  rebuild  ? — It  is  tne  las'j 
remedy.  We  serve  notices  and  notices,  and  summonses  and 
summonses  on  the  owners  of  those  houses,  and  they  wilL 
do  nothing  ;  and  the  last  means  is  to  get  a  magistrate's- 
closing  order  ;  now  nearly  700  houses  are  closed  in  that 
way  in  Dublin  ;  they  soon  become  niins,  and  they  are- 
taken  away.  They  are  generally  stolen;  as  a  rule  the- 
roughs  of  the  neighbourhood  carry  them  away  in  a  few 
months,  and  they  will  disappear,  and  every  brick  and* 
door  will  be  taken  away. 

11037.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  identifying  who  the- 
owners  of  this  class  of  property  are  ? — Yes.  A  great 
many  of  them  live  abroad,  some  in  Australia  and  some  in 
America. 

11038.  Would  not  it  be  a  very  good  thing  if  in  all  big- 
towns  a  register  of  property  owners  were  made,  right- 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  to-n-n  ? — It  would. 
In  Dublin  this  is  a  general  state  of  things.  There  is  a. 
ground  landlord,  and  a  man  who  represents  the  man  who- 
built  the  house  originally,  and  he  lets  it  to  somebody  else,, 
and  somebody  else  lets  it  to  somebody  else,  and  very  ofteni 
we  find  four  persons  interested. 

11039.  If  the  register  indicated  the  conditions  oC 
tenure,  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  you  think  ? — Well,, 
you  see,  we  have  a  register.  The  law  can  only  deal 
with  those  where  the  rack  rent  is  two-thirds  of  the- 
valuation.  We  go  against  the  person  who  receives  the* 
rack  rent. 

11040.  Is  it  always  easy  to  discover  him  ? — No  ;  some- 
times it  is  not  easy.  We  cannot  find  out  where  he  lives 
very  often.  In  that  case  we  go  against  the  occupying- 
tenants,  and,  if  you  cannot  get  a  closing  order  upon  the- 
owner,  you  can  serve  the  closing  order  upon  every  indi- 
vidual tenant,  and  we  have  to  do  that  very  frequently  and 
turn  out  every  individual  family. 

11041.  It  would  be  preferable  to  get  at  the  owner  if 
you  could,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1 1042.  Besides  what  may  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
public  sanitation,  you  look  to  the  cultivation  of  the- 
physique  of  the  people,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

11043.  As  offering  great  opportunities  for  improvement  ?r 
—I  think  that  it  does. 

1 1044.  I  mean  public  gymnasian  and  swimming  baths; 
and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

11045.  Is  there  any  lack  of  such  provision  in  Dublin  ? — 
We  have  swimming  baths.  They  do  not  pay.  They 
hardly  pay  anywhere. 

11046.  You  do  not  expect  them  to  pay  ? — We  lose  a. 
Uttle  by  them ;  we  have  two  very  large  swimmingr 
baths  and  other  baths,  and  reclining  baths  are  very  muchi 
used.  I  made  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  Public- 
Health  Committee  to  convert  those  swimming  baths 
into  gymnasia  for  the  winter,  and  they  have  adopted  that 
suggestion,  and  I  hope  next  winter  we  shall  use  them  for 
gymnasia. 

11047.  Is  enough  done  in  the  schools  to  form  the  basis- 
for  physical  training  afterwards  ? — There  is  the  ordinary 
work  done. 

11048.  Is  it  under  systematic  instruction  ? — Not  very 
much  ;  but  we  have  playgrounds  through  various  part* 
of  the  town,  and  Lord  Meath  has  got  up  several  in  the- 
part  of  the  city  where  he  is  ground  landlord,  and  there- 
are  then  the  usual  fixtures  for  the  children. 

11049.  You  do  not  believe  that  school  life  has  anything 
to  say  to  increased  deterioration  ? — I  think  that  it  has- 
not. 

11051.  You  say  that  "  I  believe  that  the  greater  edu- 
cation of  children  in  recent  years  has  been  assigned  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  physical  deterioration.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  this  belief  "  ? — No. 
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11053.  Yoa  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
conditions  of  school  life  which  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  physical  deterioration  ? — I  think  they  have 
improved.  I  do  not  think  the  deterioration  of  the  chil- 
dren is  due  to  that  cause.  But  at  all  times  I  think  that 
school  life  was  not  a  healthy  life.  The  children  are  all 
crowded  together  in  school  and  stooping  over  desks, 
which  certainly  is  not  calculated  to  improve  their  con- 
dition physically.  I  mean  that  there  is  an  improvement 
in  the  schools  now  with  regard  to  space,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  school  life  is  calculated  to  develop  the  muscular 
system. 

11054.  If  sufficient  attention  was  paid  to  the  physical 
side  of  it,  it  might  be  ? — Quite  so.  I  remember 
reading  a  paper  by  Mr.  Darwin  showing  that  the  most 
successful  men  at  Oxford  were  the  most  successful  in 
athletics,  sports,  and  boating. 

11055.  Do  the  children  attend  the  school  too  early  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so  in  Dubhn. 

11056.  You  have  no  compulsory  system  in  Ireland  ? — 
Yes,  we  have. 

11057.  We  had  it  stated  by  a  witness  who  knew  the 
rural  districts  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  children 
if  they  did  not  attend  till  they  were  five  years 
old  ? — I  quite  agree. 

11058.  That  they  would  be  better  running  about  and 
opening  their  lungs  than  being  in  school  ? — I  think  that 
a  child  from  five  to  ten  would  learn  as  much  as  a  child 
from  four  to  ten,  if  not  more. 

11059.  Or  even  six  to  ten  ? — Yes,  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  children  being  taught  too  early. 

11060.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  With  regard  to  the  sanitarj'  con- 
dition of  Dublin,  you  have  been  working  for  its  amendment 
very  hard  for  the  last  thirty  years  ? — Yes. 

11061.  The  result  of  your  work  there  with  the  approval 
of  the  corporation  has  been  to  vastly  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city  ? — There  is  no  question  of 
that.  Every  one  now  admits  that  the  sanitation  of  the 
city  is  greatly  improved ;  even  hostile  critics  of  the 
corporation  admit  that. 

11062.  So  that  the  death  rate  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
which  used  to  be  (I  hope  I  am  not  libelling  it  when  I  say 
this)  very  high  indeed,  you  have  reduced  to  what  is 
fairly  normal  in  large  towns  ? — I  think  that  we  are  still 
in  excess  of  English  towns  ;  our  general  death  rate  is 
certainly  in  excess  of  English  towns — it  was  lower  last 
year  than  ever  it  was  before.  Our  infantile  death  rate 
is  slightly  below  that  of  towns  in  England  ;  our  zymotic 
death  rate  is  slightly  below  that  of  the  large  towns  ;  but 
the  adult  death  rate  amongst  the  85,000  or  90,000  of  the 
class  belonging  to  what  is  described  by  our  Registrar- 
General  as  the  labourers  and  porters  class  is  very  high. 
We  have  a  very  high  adult  death  rate  amongst  that  class. 

11063.  You  have  a  system  of  estimating  the  mortality 
amongst  classes  of  the  population  ? — We  have,  and  it  is 
very  high  among  that  class. 

11064.  And  that  does  not  obtain  in  England  at  present  ? 
—No. 

1 1065.  With  regard  to  the  birth  rate,  is  that  rapidly 
falling  or  not  ? — No,  it  remains  much  the  same,  twenty- 
eight  to  twenty-nine  per  1,000. 

11066.  And  it  is  not  falling  ? — Oh,  no,  it  is  almost 
startionary. 

11067.  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  the  closed 
houses  in  Dublin,  700  or  800  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  ? — There  wore  3,400  altogether  closed,  but  many  are 
rebuilt  and  repaired  and  re-opened  ;  but  still  there  are 
600  to  700  which  remain  in  ruins.  The  ground  on  which 
they  existed  is  there,  but  there  are  no  complete  buildings. 

11068.  And  is  your  experience  that  of  many  other 
gentlemen,  that  sometimes  the  closed  houses  are  a  greater 
nuisance  than  those  not  closed  ? — Yes,  they  are  places  for 
all  kinds  of  filth  to  be  dumped  in. 

11069.  That  is  also  my  experience.  But  hitherto 
the  corporation  of  Dubhn  has  not  dealt  with  those  areas 
by  a  scheme  like  that  under  the  various  Acts  put  into 
operation  in  England — I  mean  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  have  very  largely.  They  began 
with  a  scheme  that  cost  £26,000 — the  Coombe  area  ;  and 
then  the  Plunkett's  area,  which  cost  very  much  the  same  ; 


and  the  Bride's  Alley,  which  has  cost  £90,000  ;  and  then 
the  King  Street  area,  which  has  cost  about  £20,000  ;  an 
area  off  Dorset  Street,  Eccles  Lan©  and  White's  Lane, 
which  cost  about  £24,000,  and  another  big  scheme  costing 
about  £70,000  now  going  on  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of 
the  city ;  altogether  getting  on  towards  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 

11070.  But  your  objection  to  those  schemes  for  what 
is  called  the  rehousing  of  the  working  classes  is,  that 
though  you  may  turn  poor  people  out  of  those  wretched 
areas,  when  the  new  houses  are  built,  ostensibly  for  their 
use,  they  are  not  occupied  by  them  at  all,  but  by 
a  superior  class  who  can  take  care  of  themselves  ? — Yea, 
and  the  rent  is  doubled  or  trebled. 

110'/ 1.  And  the  very  poor  are  driven  into  the  other 
crowded  districts  and  make  the  condition  of  those  places 
even  worse  ? — That  is  the  invariable  rule  in  Dublin. 
But  there  is  a  great  improvement  now  for  the  very 
poor,  the  rents  having  been  brought  down  to  Is.  6d.  and 
2s.  per  week. 

11072.  You  spoke  of  having  advised  that  some  scheme 
should  be  adopted  whereby  suitable  houses  should  be 
provided  ? — Yes,  on  the  derelict  places. 

1 1073.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  existing  tenements 
should  be  repaired  and  put  in  order  ? — What  I  mean  is, 
dealing  with  the  600  or  700  places  actually  in  Dublin 
now,  that  where  a  place  has  been  derelict,  say,  for  ten  vears, 
1  would  not  give  compensation  to  the  owner.  We  have 
had  to  light  and  clean  in  front  of  these  houses  for  years 
without  getting  any  return,  for  there  is  no  unoccupied 
house  tax.  I  would  put  houses  on  these  sites  to  be 
occupied  by  the  very  poorest  people. 

11074.  Such  houses  as  the  poor  people  could  aft'ord 
to  pay  for,  2s.  per  week  say  ? — Yes,  and  only  that  kind 
of  people  I  think  should  be  provided  for  at  the  expense 
of  the  municipality. 

11075.  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  infectious 
disease,  you  were  saying  that  the  mortality  from  the  chief 
epidemic  diseases  is  considerably  reduced  in  recent  years  ? 
— Yes.  When  I  became  first  medical  officer  of  health 
in  the  first  two  years  it  was  9  to  11  per  thousand  of  zymotic 
diseases,  and  last  year  it  was  1-5,  but  still  we  have  too 
high  a  death  rate  in  Dublin.  I  mean  the  general  rate  last 
year  was  24*5  ;  or  23-8,  taking  out  some  deaths  that  were 
not  chargeable — that  is  too  high. 

11076.  With  regard  to  the  disease  which  used  to  be 
called  the  disease  peculiar  to  Ireland,  typhus,  what 
do  you  say  ? — That  is  very  rarely  to  be  seen  now  ;  and 
smallpox  only  occurs  now  and  then;  we  had  it  as  an 
epidemic  last  year,  and  we  stamped  it  out  in  about 
three  months. 

11077.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  practical 
disappearance  of  typhus.  Dublin  used  to  be  called  the 
home  of  tj'phus  ? — Yes.  I  attribute  it  to  the  greatly 
improved  condition  of  the  tenement  houses.  Wherever 
it  does  occur  now  it  is  always  in  a  crowded  tenement 
house,  in  which  the  people  of  the  very  poorest  and  most 
degraded  class  live. 

11078.  And  you  mean  where  there  is  most  poverty 
and  destitution  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  any  tradesman 
who  has  had  typhus  fever  in  Dublin.  It  is  confined  to 
the  poorest  and  half -starved  people. 

11079.  The  representatives  of  destitution  ? — -The  re- 
presentatives of  destitution  and  overcrowding. 

11080.  With  regard  to  pulmonary  phthisis.  We  have 
heard  here  that  pulmonary  phthisis  is  very  prevalent  in 
Dubhn.  I  mean  tuberculous  phthisis  ? — It  is.  We  have 
a  very  high  death  rate  from  phthisis — 3  per  thousand. 
It  is  very  high  and  very  largely  amongst  the  poorer 
classes. 

11081.  Is  it  amongst  the  men  ? — Men  and  women. 
You  see  poor  fellows  working  in  nearly  the  last  stage  of 
consumption. 

11082.  Infant  mortality  you  say  is  not  so  high  ? — No. 

11083.  Can  you  account  for  it  ?— The  mothers  nurse 
their  children  ;  that  is  one  way  of  accounting  for  it. 

11084.  There  is  very  little  hand  feeding  in  Dublin  ? — 
There  is  very  little  hand  feeding.  The  large  majority  of 
women  suckle  their  children,  and  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  makes  for  the  moderate  death  rate,  but  the  death 
rate  is  very  moderate  amongst  the  well-to-do  classes — 
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Sir  C,      '^ery  moderate.    But  amongst  the  very  poor,  as  I  men- 
Camercm.    tioned  already,   there  is  a   very  high  death  rate  of 
 children  under  five. 

11085.  Is  that  due  to  a  large  extent  to  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis other  than  phthisis  ? — Yes,  meningitis  and  tuber- 
cular meningitis — that  is  very  common — we  have  some 
hundreds  of  cases  in  the  year. 

11086.  Is  rickets  iucreasing  ? — I  very  seldom  see  any 
rickets,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  very  soft  water. 
It  was  predicted  that  iQ  Dublin,  with  its  water  containing 
two  degrees  of  hardness,  the  children  would  be  full 
of  rickets,  but  you  do  not  very  often  see  rickety  children. 

11087.  You  can  get  lime  from  food  as  well  as  from 
water  ? — I  never  believed  that  theory. 

11088.  Is  syphihs  on  the  increase  ?— There  is  a  great 
deal  of  venereal  disease  in  Dublin. 

1 1089.  Is  it  hereditary  syphilis  as  well  as  the  primary  ? — 
Yes.  I  am  a  governor  of  the  Lock  Hospital  where  the 
disease  is  treated,  and  the  wards  are  always  full.  There 
is  a  large  garrison  in  Dublin. 

11090.  Does  your  experience  agree  with  that  of  several 
other  witnesses  that  wherever  syphiHs  exists  it  is  not 
of  the  same  virulent  order  that  it  used  to  be  ? — That  is 
so.  The  terrible  chancres  of  my  student  days  you  do  not 
see  now. 

11091.  Have  you  the  notification  of  diseases  ? — We 
adopted  it  the  moment  it  came  out  and  we  had  measles 
and  whooping  cough,  but  have  given  up  both  now.  We 
found  there  was  no  use  in  their  notification,  as  is  the  case 
all  through  the  United  Kingdom. 

11092.  Was  notification  applied  to  measles  and  whoop- 
ing cough  ? — Yes.  It  was  applied  for  three  years  to 
whooping  cough,  but  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
it  has  been  dropped,  and  I  never  found  any  results  from 
it.  Measles  has  just  ceased  to  be  notifiable.  We  made 
the  epidemic  meningitis  notifiable  for  a  year,  and 
chickenpox  notifiable  when  smallpox  is  apprehended. 

1109.3.  But  it  is  not  ordinarily  notifiable  ? — No. 
chickenpox  is  not. 

11094.  Is  smallpox  ?— Oh,  that  is  in  the  Act,  but  I 
mean  we  have  made  from  time  to  time  additions  to  the 

.  scheduled  diseases. 

11095.  With  regard  to  the  substitution  of  very  white 
bread,  the  baker's  bread,  for  the  old  fashioned  rather 
browner  bread  that  one  used  to  have  in  one's  earlier  days 
baked  in  one's  own  house— do  you  think  that  the  sub- 
stitution is  good  or  not  ?— I  cannot  really  agree  to  what 
are  rather  extravagant  statements  made  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  phosphates.  If  I  were  a  prisoner  and  had 
to  live  on  bread  and  water,  and  the  weighed  measure  of 
the  bread  was  limited,  I  would  rather  take  the  white 
bread  than  the  brown. 

11096.  Even  irrespective  of  what  it  is  made  of.  You 
see  a  great  deal  of  the  white  bread  is  not  made  of  wheaten 
flom- ;  there  are  other  things  besides  wheaten  flour  in  it  ?— 
The  Public  Analyst  ought  to  be  down  upon  them. 
We  examined  the  bread,  and  I  never  found  anything 
wrong  with  the  Dublin  bread.    I  know  that  rice  used  to 

.  be  put  in,  and  Indian  corn. 

11097.  And  potatoes? — No,  potatoes  are  dearer  than 
i  bread.  We  examine  annually  about  3,000  articles  of  food, 
and  there  has  been  no  adulteration  of  bread  for  twenty 
years  past.  I  cannot  agree  that  the  brown  bread  is  very 
superior  to  the  whit«  bread.  The  poor  people  in  Dublin 
do  not  like  the  brown  bread,  but  the  whitest  bread  they 
can  get.  Brown  bread  and  second  class  flour  will  not 
go  down  in  Dublin  at  all. 

11098.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  practice  being  very 
.common  in  Dublin,  amongst  the  very  poor,  of  pawning 
their  clothes  once  a  week  ?— It  is  very  common. 

11099.  And  you  gave  figures  to  show  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  that  practice  obtains  in  DubUn  ?— Yes. 

11100.  Can  you  trace  the  spread  of  infectious  disease 
through  it  ?— Yes,  in  the  last  epidemic  it  was  traced  in 
a  most  remarkable  way.  There  was  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox and  we  had  a  prosecution.  A  woman  pawned  the 
clothes  of  a  boy  who  had  smaUpox,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  attendant  in  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  in  a  part  of 
the  city  where  there  was  no  smallpox,  got  smallpox, 
and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  a  second  pawnbroker's— 
there  were  two  cases  that  occurred  which  were  traced 
to  the  clothes  that  had  been  pawned.    The  ease  was 


brought  into  a  poUce  court,  and  convictions  were  got, 
so  that  we  were  able  to  establish  the  fact  that  those  oases 
were  due  to  infected  clothes. 

11101.  I  suppose  that  the  pawnbroking  business  is  a 
profitable  one  ? — It  is  profitable.  But  Lord  Iveagh,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  many  improvements  in 
Dublin,  and  who,  lately,  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  milUon 
in  improving  the  slums,  and  gave  a  quarter  of  a  million 
some  years  ago  for  the  same  purpose,  Is  now  providing 
an  old  clothes  market  in  Dublin,  and  the  place  is  to  be 
provided  with  a  disinfector  so  that  all  the 
old  clothes  will  be  disinfected.  I  should  Uke  to 
mention  an  interesting  thing — it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  physical  degeneration  of  the  population, 
but  it  has  something  to  do  with  this  particular  matter 
that  we  are  on.  The  recruits  in  the  depot  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  have 
been  for  years  past  pecuUarly  Uable  to  scarlet  fever,  and 
there  is  a  ward  in  the  Dr.  Stevenson  Hospital,  in  DubUn, 
which  is  set  apart  for  the  Constabulary,  and  it  is  paid  for, 
and  is  always  there  for  the  service  of  the  Constabulary. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  there  has  been  an  average  of 
twelve  to  fourteen,  and  sometimes  nearly  twenty  cases  in 
a  month  admitted  into  the  hospital.  No  month  ever  passed 
without  there  being  some  cases — it  might  go  down  to  as  low 
as  two,  and  even  go  up  to  fifteen  and  sixteen.  About 
three  years  ago  I  was  consulted,  amongst  other  things, 
as  to  the  extraordinary  occurrence  of  scarlet  fever 
amongst  the  recruits,  and  not  amongst  the  men  stationed 
permanently,  and  ultimately  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  due  to  the  new  clothes  supplied  to  the  recruits, 
which  were  furnished  by  a  contractor  residing  in  Dublin, 
who  gave  out  nearly  all  the  work,  which  was  done  at  home. 
I  found  several  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  places  where 
clothes  were  being  made.  I  spoke  to  the  authorities  of  the 
depot — the  Inspector-General — and  said  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  sterilise  all  the  new  clothes  before  admission  to  the 
depot,  and  that  was  done,  and  in  April,  1900,  the  last 
cases  occurred.  We  began  to  disinfect,  or  sterilise  rather, 
so  that  there  might  be  no  infection  of  clothes ;  this  was  at 
the  end  of  April — no  case  occurred  during  the  rest  of  that 
year,  nor  the  next  year — not  a  single  case  occurred.  But 
last  year  two  or  three  cases  did  occur.  That  might  occur 
under  any  circumstances,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  cases  which  perhaps  occurred 
by  the  recruits  going  to  see  friends,  there  has  not  been  any 
case  since.  The  authorities  pay  so  much  a  year  to  the 
Public  Health  Department  to  sterilise  all  the  clothes.  X 
sent  round  a  circular  to  all  our  tailors  in  Dublin,  suggesting 
the  same,  because  I  have  got  a  suit  of  clothes  with  a  smell 
of  bad  tobacco  on  them.  If  you  get  clothes  saturated 
with  the  smell  of  tobacco,  might  there  not  be  infection 
as  well  in  them.  Only  two  or  three  tailors  have  adopted 
the  suggestion,  but,  I  think,  it  is  not  a  bad  suggestion,  for 
it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  that  all  new  clothes,  before 
being  sent  home,  should  be  subjected  to  sterilisation.  It 
has,  and  completely  stopped  scores  of  cases  that  would 
have  occurred  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

11102.  With  the  view  of  preventing  disease,  would  it  be 
any  hardship  to  compulsorily  sterilise  all  their  clothes  ? — 
No.  We  are  trying  to  get  them  to  do  that  in  Dublin.  I 
am  now  so  impressed  with  the  results  of  that  experimenfp 
with  the  constabulary  depot,  that,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of 
disease  might  be  prevented  by  disinfecting  new  clothing, 
and  especially  second-hand  clothing. 

11103.  We  have  heard  from,  at  least,  one  witness  that 
lunacy  is  unquestionably  increasing  in  Ireland ;  is  that 
your  opinion  ? — There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  V 
that  there  is  an  increase,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  one 
form  of  insanity.  I  remember,  as  a  student,  I  hardly 
ever  saw  it,  but  I  saw  plenty  in  England — the  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane.  I  remember,  in  St.  Patrick's 
Asylum  for  the  insane,  commonly  known  as  "  Dean 
Swift's,"  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  whereas  in  the  Bethlehem,  Dr.  Savage's,  in  London, 
nearly  every  fourth  case  appeared  to  be  general  paralysis 

of  the  insane.  I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Savage,  who  was 
treating  a  friend  of  mine  suffering  from  that  disease,  that 
there  was  hardly  a  single  case  in  St.  Patrick's  Hospital  for 
the  insane,  and  there  were  150  cases  of  insanity,  but  now 
I  notice  that  it  is  increasing. 

11104.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  ?— I  say 
it  with  some  hesitation  that  it  is  partly  owing  to  excite- 
ment going  on  in  Ireland,  on  the  question  about  the  land 
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and  politics,  that  causes  a  considerable  amount  of  cerebral 
excitement,  and  that  is  a  new  cause. 

11105.  {Chairman.)    That  is  a  new  cause  ? — Yes. 

11106.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Do  you  think  that  it  is  due  to 
syphihs  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

11107.  It  has  been  said  that  the  increase  of  lunacy  may 
be  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  of  emigration  ? — That 
the  people  do  not  want  to  support  their  lunatics  ? 

11108.  No.  The  general  deterioration  of  the  people  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  by  emigration  ;  that  the  very 
best  blood  of  Ireland  goes  to  other  countries,  and  therefore 
what  remains  behind  of  the  population  is  of  a  very  inferior 
character,  and  in  that  way  lunacy  is  more  prevalent  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  in  that  theory.  Dealing 
with  my  own  limited  experience,  personally,  I  have  found 
that  the  most  stupid  people  were  the  least  likely  to  be- 
come insane,  while  some  of  my  most  talented  friends  have 
gone  off  their  heads. 

11109.  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  it  ? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

11110.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Don't  you  think  that  the  most 
talented  are  the  most  addicted  to  drink — both  amongst 
the  lower  and  upper  classes  ? — Undoubtedly  the  best 
workmen  are  the  greatest  drinkers. 

mil.  Are  not  the  greatest  di'inkers  the  best  work- 
men ?— Well  

11112.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  That  portion  of  insanity  which 
is  regarded  as  alcoholic — is  that  owing  to  the  consumption 
of  inferior  spirits  or  liquors  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  due  to  taki  ng  too  much 
of  the  spirit,  for  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  insa- 
nity due  to  alcoholism.  I  know  lots  of  good  workmen  that 
have  gone  into  asylums  from  repeated  attacks  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  they  often  become  permanently  insane. 

11113.  Is  a  very  large  quantity  of  illicitly  distilled 
liquor  consumed  in  Ireland  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  very  much,  I  do  not  think  that  potheen  is  consumed  on 
a  large  scale.    The  police  are  too  watchful. 

11114.  We  have  had  a  witness  who  told  us  that  it  was 
not  generally  consumed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
was  more  expensive  than  excise  spirit  ? — Yes. 

11115.  That's  your  own  opinion  too  ? — Yes.  It  is  a 
very  bad  kind  of  spirit.  I  have  recorded  in  one  of  the 
medical  journals  the  case  of  a  whole  family  becoming 
insane,  through  drink.  One  was  a  clergyman — I  will  not 
say  of  what  particular  denomination — but  he  and  his 
whole  family,  in  an  obscure  part  of  Ireland — the  west  of 
Ireland — getting  the  spirit  in  the  neighbourliood,  and  the 
habit  of  drinking  growing  upon  them,  they  ultimately, 
every  one  of  them,  became  insane.  I  published  the  case. 
The  whisky  was  of  an  awfully  vile  quality,  and  a  specimen 
was  submitted  to  me.  The  alcohol  that  was  found  was 
the  propyl  and  amy!  kinds— it  was  shocking  whisky. 
I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  like  potheen.  It  was 
described,  you  know,  as  like  a  torchlight  procession  down 
the  throat. 

11116.  With  regard  to  the  beer,  do  you  think  that  that 
is  very  largely  adulterated  now  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
beer  adulteration  is  worth  speaking  of  in  Ireland. 

11117.  Have  you  no  substitution  for  hops  ? — In  Ireland 
there  is  not  much  beer  used.  Porter  is  the  principal  thing. 
I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  ingredients  in  making 
porter  in  the  breweries  consists  simply  of  malt  and  hops, 
really  nothing  more  than  that.  They  do  not  use  treacle, 
or  rice,  or  glucose. 

11118.  They  do  not  use  glucose  ? — No.  The  quantity 
of  glucose  is  quite  insignificant,  and  it  is  used  in  making 
jams.  Nearly  all  the  jam  makers  use  glucose.  They  say 
the  jam  won't  keep  without  a  little  glucose. 

11119.  But  as  regards  the  Dublin  porter  and  stout ;  you 
believe  that  is  simply  pure  ? — Simply  pure.  I  have 
examined  hundreds  of  specimens. 

11120.  {Colonel  Onsloiv.)  In  your  statistics  about  the 
boys  of  the  Government  Agricultural  Institution,  Glas- 
nevin,  you  took  the  weight  and  height,  not  the  chest 
measurements  ? — Quite  so. 

11121.  Is  that  because  you  did  not  lay  sufficient  stress 
upon  the  chest  measurement  ? — Indeed  I  did  not.  I  took 
some,  but  in  general  merely  the  height  and  weight. 


11122.  You  had  not  time  to  take  it  ? — I  had  not  the 
time  ;  that  was  it  principally. 

11123.  About  the  height  of  the  chest,  how  do  they  com- 
pare relatively.  Do  you  think  that  weight  follows  height  ? 
— Weight  does  follow  height. 

11124.  Necessarily  ? — On  the  whole,  undoubtedly. 

11125.  You  might  have  a  short,  sturdy  man  ?— It 
followed  in  the  case  of  the  boys  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Military  School,  as  they  decreased  in  height  they  decreased 
in  weight,  and  the  two  went  together,  fan  passu,  I  have 
no  doubt.  I  think  that  a  little  man  might  be  as  heavy 
and  as  strong  as  a  big  man. 

11126.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to.  Is  the  little 
dapper,  the  sturdy  thickset  small  man,  say  of  an  average 
height  of  five  feet  six  inches,  on  the  whole  better  than  the 
long,  thin,  and  perhaps  broad-chested  man  of  five  feet  ten 
inches  ? — I  think  for  many  purposes  he  would  be. 

11127.  So  that  the  matter  of  actual  height  is  not  such  a 
serious  consideration  ? — No. 

11128.  Provided  the  growth  in  other  ways  is  sufficient  ? 
—Yes. 

11129.  The  fact  that,  as  a  race,  we  are  shorter  than  our 
forefathers — take  the  army  recruit ;  it  has  been  necessary 
to  lower  the  standard — that  is  no  proof  that  there  is  physi- 
cal deterioration  in  the  race,  is  it  ? — We  know  that  the 
Japs  were  able  to  beat  a  much  bigger  people  ;  but  then  the 
Japs  have  been  always  like  that.  I  do  not,  at  all,  think 
that  a  race  shorter  and  lighter  than  another  race  might  not 
be  in  physique  far  superior. 

11130.  The  smaller  man,  as  a  rule,  can  stand  the  strain 
better  than  the  big  man  ? — Well,  my  father  was  a  soldier, 
and  he  always  said  that  the  big  men  in  the  Cameron  High- 
landers were  always  the  first  to  fall  out  on  the  march. 

11131.  That  is  the  general  experience  ? — That  is  the 
general  experience,  and  very  tall  men  do  not  live 
so  long  as  men  of  moderate  height — that  is  well  known. 

11132.  So  that  if  you  have  got,  say,  100  men  of  an 
average  height  of  five  feet  nine  inches  and  100  men  of  five 
feet  six  inches,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  latter  should 
not  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  former  ? — It  would 
depend  upon  other  conditions — upon  their  muscles,  for 
instance  ;  but  it  always  appears  to  me  that  too  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  of  height. 

11133.  It  is  admitted,  generally,  that  amongst  the 
general  classes  the  race  is  growing  bigger? — I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  the  girls  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are 
quite  unlike  what  they  were  in  my  boyhood — pale,  anaemic 
girls,  not  allowed  to  take  any  outside  exercise  under  the 
penalty  of  being  called  tomboys,  and  now  they  are  almost 
excelling  the  men  in  all  kinds  of  outdoor  games. 

11134.  And  even  the  shopboys  and  young  clerks  are 
better  than  they  used  to  be  ? — They  are  better  than  they 
were. 

11135.  You  think  they  are  much  better  than  they 
were  ? — I  think  that  they  are.  I  said  so  to  the  Chairman — 
that  I  believed  that  the  town  population  shows  no  deterior- 
ation.   On  the  contrary,  they  show  an  improvement. 

11136.  But  at  the  same  time  the  lowest  orders,  who  are 
badly  fed,  appear  to  be  going  down  the  hill  ? — They  are  the 
very  lowest  part  of  the  population,  but  I  think  that  that 
class  is  increasing. 

11137.  Now,  at  the  first  stage  of  the  inquiry,  we  had 
much  evidence  of  children  not  improving  in  height  in  the 
Board  Schools,  but  that  the  Jews,  up  to  a  certain  period,  did' 
improve  in  height ;  it  was  said  that  at  twelve  years  of  age 
the  Jewish  boy  was  invariably  taller  than  the  Gentile  boy 
and  better  nourished  ;  but  at  sixteen  the  Jew  boy  stopped, 
and  the  Gentile  boy  would  go  on  more  or  less  on  the  average. 
Have  j^ou  had  any  experience  of  Jews  ? — We  have  little 
experience  of  them.  I  think  the  Jews  appear,  in  London, 
to  be  physically  in  a  very  much  better  state.  We  have 
nearly  3,000.  They  are  mostly  Polish  and  Russian  Jews. 
I  gave  the  prizes  away  to  the  schools,  and  there  were  about 
500  or  600  little  boys,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  at  their  intelligence  and  the 
performances  they  went  through. 

11138.  Were  they  better  than  the  Irish  boys  of  the  same 
class  ? — I  think  they  were. 


Sir  0. 
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g{r  (J  11139.  If  those  little  fellows  are  so  small,  even  then, 

Cameron,    provided  their  weight  and  chest  measurements  were  fairly 

 good,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  turn 

out  as  physically  fit  in  after  life  as  to  grow  up  to  a  fair 
standard  of  height  ? — That  is  perhaps  true,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  let  us  take  the  population  of  a  country 
of  a  certain  height  and  a  certain  weight,  and 
physically  a  good  population —take  the  case  of  the 
Swedes,  say,  who  are  the  tallest  raen  in  Europe, 
Supposing  we  find  that  the  Swedes  were  steadily  going 
down  in  weight  and  height,  would  not  we  think  that  a 
sign  of  decay  ?  If  the  race  were  originally  a  small  race  like 
the  Japs  it  would  be  different. 

11140.  Take  some  of  the  Irish  Militia— some  Militia 
that  I  happen  to  know  that  came  from  the  north  of 
County  Cork.  They  were  not  a  big  lot  of  men,  but 
essentially  country  people — thick-set,  good  physique. 
Noiv,  has  County  Cork  always  produced  that  class  of  men 
or  were  they  a  taller  race  in  the  north  of  County  Cork — 
what  is  called  the  North  Cork  Militia  ?  —The  North  Cork 
Militia  I  know,  for  they  were  stationed  in  Dublin  at  one 
time. 

11141.  They  came  from  the  north  part  of  County  Cork. 
They  are  thick-set  men  and  not  tall  ? — No,  they  are  not 
as  tall  as  the  Tipperary  men. 

11142.  Are  they  typical  of  that  part  of  Ireland;  is 
that  the  reputation  of  that  part  of  Ireland,  that  they  are 
rather  thick-set  men  ? — Yes.  They  have  big,  pale,  long 
faces  and  big  noses.  The  Tipperary  men  were  so  tall 
that  they  were  the  same  height  as  the  Foot  Guards,  and 
strong  representations  were  made  some  years  ago  to 
convert  them  into  a  regiment  of  the  Irish  Guards  on 
account  of  their  great  height.  Look  at  the  police  re- 
cruited for  the  constabulary  ;  many  of  them  are  over 
six  feet. 

11143.  They  do  not  come  from  one  part  of  Ireland  ? — 
No,  they  come  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  They  are  very 
tall  ;  I  quite  agree  that  height  and  weight  are  not  every- 
thing. The  only  thing  is  that  when  you  have  a  race 
declining  in  height  and  weight  I  assume  that  they  decline 
generally,  and  for  the  same  reason,  when  the  longevity 
of  a  people  is  increasing  and  they  also  increase  in  size,  I 
assume  that  they  must  be  improving  physically  in  every 
way .  It  has  been  noticed  when  people  have  been  placed 
under  very  bad  hygienic  conditions  and  when  not  supplied 
with  sufficient  food  they  deteriorate  in  size.  For  instance, 
about  the  Bosjesmans  a  very  large  amount  of  scientific 
evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  that  originally  they 
were  a  tall  people  ;  they  belonged  to  a  tall  race  ;  the 
Hottentot  race  were  rather  big  men,  and  yet  they  dwarfed 
down  because  of  bad  conditions  with  regard  to  food  and 
lodging.  I  have  read  several  essays  with  regard  to  the 
degeneration  of  the  Bosjesmans,  and  it  was  always 
attributed  to  bad  conditions  of  life. 

11144.  (Colonel  Fox.)  You  were  saying  just  now  that 
you  found  that  the  physique  of  the  boys  of  the  Hibernian 
School  was  not  as  good  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  I  think  ? 
— Only  the  statistics  show  that. 

11145.  That  is  according  to  the  statiatics  ? — Yes. 

11146.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  decline  in  the 
physique  of  the  recruits  of  the  present  day  as  compared 
with  those  of  times  past  ? — Yes. 

11147.  Now  I  happen  to  have  got  those  statistics 
for  the  last  thirty  years  back  of  the  Hibernian  School  for 
boys,  and  I  have  compared  them  with  the  statistics 
taken  more  than  thirty  years  ago  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
School,  and  I  find  that  in  the  latter  school  the  physique 
was  decidedly  better  than  that  of  the  Hibernian  School ; 
notwithstanding  that  they  came  from  the  same  stock. 
The  physique  of  the  boys  of  the  Duke  of  York's  School 


was  decidedly  better  than  that  of  the  Hibernian  School 
in  every  way,  although  they  came  from  the  same  class  ? — 
Not  from  the  same  race  ;  they  are  all  the  sons  of  Irish 
soldiers. 

11148.  Consequently,  they  ought  to  be  bigger,  because 
we  find  the  Irish  race  is  bigger — the  Irish  boys  ought  to 
be  bigger  because  they  come  from  a  bigger  race  ? — In 
the  Duke  of  York's  school  are  the  children  of  the  same 
social  position  ? 

11149.  Yes  ? — And  they  show  no  deterioration  ? 

11150.  There  is  no  deterioration  even  going  back  thirty 
years.  Latterly  they  have  filled  out ;  they  have  fluctuated, 
but  now  they  are  just  as  good  as  they  were  thirty  years 
ago,  and  they  have  better  physique  than  the  Hibernian 
boys,  and  very  markedly  so  ? — Quite  so. 

11151.  That  rather  tends  to  show  that  it  is  their  mode 
of  living.  For  instance,  there  was  a  time  when  they  had 
more  ^vork  and  less  play  and  less  sleep  ;  and  now  they  go 
oat  into  the  air  more  and  have  more  sleep  and  less  hard 
work,  and  they  find  that  the  piiysique  has  gone  up  in 
consequence  in  the  Duke  of  York's  School  ? — I  know. 
I  read  the  Report  of  the  Comui'ssion  on  the  Duke  of 
York's  School  some  years  ago.  There  was  a  sameness 
in  food,  and  their  health  improved  when  the  diet  was 
altered. 

11152.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Commandant  of  the 
Hibernian  School,  and  they  are  going  to  give  them 
more  sleep  and  less  hard  work,  and  milk  instead  of 
tea  ' — I  am  aware  of  that. 

11153.  They  found  that  there  was  no  nourishment  in 
the  tea,  and  they  were  going  to  give  them  milk  for  their 
breakfast,  and  they  considered  that  by  these  means  they 
would  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  boys  ? — Yes. 

11154.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  the  falling  off  in  the 
physique  of  the  Hibernian  boys  is  due  to  the  decline  of 
the  recruit  ? — No. 

11155.  The  men  who  are  the  fathers  of  those  boys — 
either  they  or  their  wives — must  be  short-lived  people  ? — 
But  still  if  the  decline  of  the  Hibernian  School  boys  is 
regularly  going  on — and  that  it  goes  on  practically  every 
year  for  thirty  years,  and  every  couple  of  years  there  is 
a  decline,  the  diet  and  the  hygienic  conditions  could  not 
be  steadily  deteriorating  in  the  same  way. 

11156.  It  is  more  the  way  they  have  been  treated 
than  the  way  their  fathers  have  been  degenerating  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  must  be  treated  worse  and  worse  every 
year.  That  is  what  I  understand.  With  all  the  im- 
provement in  connection  with  the  school  and  its  drain- 
age and  the  water  supply,  and  the  increased  space,  the 
boys  that  came  in  there  and  then  were  less.  It  is  only 
when  they  are  there  a  short  time  that  they  are  weighed 
or  measured.  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  due  to  local 
causes  in  the  schools. 

11157.  That  is  what  the  Commandant  seems  to  think — 
that  they  have  not  had  enough  food  and  sleep  and  periods 
of  rest,  which  has  stopped  rather  their  growth.  Then 
you  stated  just  now  that  so  far  physical  training  has  not 
been  made  compulsory  in  the  schools  of  Ireland  ? — 
Perhaps  the  result  of  your  Commission  will  be  the  means 
of  doing  it. 

11158.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  large  gymnasia 
being  built  in  the  principal  towns  where  instruction  in 
phvsical  training  could  be  given  ? — If  it  was  shown  to  be 
that  there  was  decided  benefit  to  be  d3rived  from  it,  I 
think  they  would  be  established. 

11159.  People  would  take  an  interest  in  it  and  push 
it  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  that  would  be  the  case. 
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Mr.  Almeric  W.  Fitz  Roy  {in  the  Chair). 

Colonel  G.  M.  Fox.  |  Mr.  John  Struthers. 

Mr.  H.  M.  LiNDSELL.  |  Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Tatham. 

Colonel  George  T.  Onslow.  \  Mr.  Ernest  H.  1'ooley  {Secretary). 

Dr.  Kelly,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


IIIGO.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  have  lived  in  the 
niral  districts  of  Ireland  all  your  hfe  ? — Practically  all 
my  life  in  rural  districts  and  small  urban  centres. 

11161.  Your  observation  covers  about  thirty  or  forty 
years  ? — Yes,  my  observation  will  cover  fully  forty 
years. 

11162.  You  have  come  to  some  definite  conclusions 
as  to  the  existence  of  deterioration  and  its  causes  ? — Yes. 

11163.  You  think  that  there  is  ground  for  believing 
ip  the  deterioration  of  certain  classes  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

11164.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  general,  or  only  partial  ? 
— Amongst  the  classes  concerned,  which  are  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  population  in  Ireland,  I  fear  it 
is  rather  general. 

11165.  You  think  it  is  rather  general  ? — Yes. 

11166.  And  you  say  it  is  much  worse  now  than  thirty 
years  ago  ? — Yes  ;  and  considerably  on  the  increase. 

11167.  You  do  not  think  any  ameliorative  tendencies 
are  coming  into  play,  the  effect  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  felt  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  do  think 
that  the  degeneration  causes  are  only  now  commencing 
to  produce  their  effects,  and  that  in  some  years  to  come 
the  effects  will  be  much  more  marked  than  they  are  at 
present. 

11168.  Coming  to  the  causes,  would  you  kindly  enumer- 
ate what  you  think  are  the  principal  ones  ? — With  your 
permission,  I  would  wish  to  give  some  reasons  why  I  think 
there  is  deterioration  ;  some  illustrations  of  what  I  coii- 
sider  to  be  the  deterioration,  and  that  course  will  fit  in, 
to  some  extent,  both  with  the  causes  and  the  facts. 
I  fear  T  shall  have  to  lay  down  what  will  appear  at  first 
to  be  contradictory  propositions,  and  yet  they  work  them- 
selves together  as  a  harmonious  whole,  and  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  saiisfj'  the  Committee  that  there  is  har- 
mony in  my  position.  No  doubt  in  Ireland  we  have 
amongst  the  peasantry  and  the  working  classes  a  very  large 
proportion  of  fine  specimens  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
also  in  feats  of  athleticism  the  Irish  have  been  more 
remarkable,  in  my  opinion,  in  recent  years  than  at  any 
period  in  the  past.  The  death-rate  has  not  risen  in  Ire- 
land. 

11169.  It  has  rather  fallen,  has  it  rot  ? — Yes  ;  and  some 
evidence  which  I  shall  have  to  give  would  show  that  it 
ought  rather  to  rise  than  to  fall,  and  this  is  one  of  my 
paradoxes.  Typhus  fever,  and  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox, 
and  some  other  diseases  of  that  class,  the  class  of  zymotic 
diseases,  have  very  largely  decreased  in  Ireland.  Those 
observations  tend  to  show  that  there  was  considerable 
physical  improvement.  With  regard  to  the  zymotic 
diseases,  the  decrease,  in  my  opinion,  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  much  more  care  taken  in  recent 
years  to  isolate  those  cases.  When  typhus  fever  or 
scarlet  fever  breaks  out  in  a  rural  district  at  present  the 
dispensary  doctor  is  very  particular  in  having  the  cases 
removed  to  the  neighbouring  hospital. 

11170.  Is  the  hospital  accommodation  in  Ireland  in- 
sufficient ? — Well,  it  is  reasonably  sufficient.  There  is 
a  hospital  attached  in  Ireland  to  each  workhouse,  and  we 
have  1.58  unions  in  Ireland,  and  therefore  we  have  158 
of  those  what  I  may  call  rural  hospitals. 
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11171.  Infirmaries  we  should  call  them  in  this  coujitry  ? 
— Yes.  Then  in  our  cities  and  towns,  the  larger  cities, 
and  what  we  call  cities  in  Ireland,  but  what  you  would  only 
call  towns  in  England,  we  are  particularly  well  equipped 
with  hospitals.  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford 
are  perhaps  better  equipped  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion than  any  centre  in  England.  We  have  a  great  many 
charitable  agencies  in  Ireland  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  hospital  accommodation.  The  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  and  typhus,  smallpox,  and  other  such 
cases  are  isolated  at  present. 

11172.  There  is  very  httle  tjrphus  in  Ireland? — Very 
little,  and  in  the  year  1902  we  had  only  one  case  of  small- 
pox in  the  whole  of  the  country. 

11173.  Both  those  diseases  were  great  scourges  some 
years  ago  ? — They  were  great  scourges.  T  attribute 
decrease  in  those  cases  to  the  isolation  and  to  the  more 
careful  attention  to  them,  not  to  any  improvement  in  the 
physique  of  the  people,  and  as  to  smallpox  it  has  been 
got  under,  in  my  opinion,  by  vaccination.  I  think  it  is 
true  that  the  Irish  are  the  best  vaccinated  people  in  the 
world. 

11174.  But  the  effects  of  these  diseases  in  times  past 
must  have  tended  to  depress  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion. If  they  do  not  suffer  from  those  diseases  to  any 
extent  now  there  may  be  some  reason  to  hope  that  there 
is  some  improvement  ? — No  doubt  one  cause  of  dete- 
rioration, and  a  serious  cause,  has  been  removed,  but  you 
may  have  other  causes  that  would  counterbalance  the 
removal  of  that  cause. 

11175.  Quite  so  ?— Q'he  symptoms  which  I  observe 
as  an  ordinary  layman  of  deterioration  are  first  amongst 
the  children  ;  as  a  bishop  I  have  to  go  round  my  diocese 
confirming  the  children. 

11176.  At  what  age  do  you  confirm  them  ? — Between 
eleven  and  fourteen,  as  a  rule  ;  those  are  the  ages  that  I 
have  prescribed.  Of  course  there  will  be  some  variation 
beyond  those  limits,  but  as  a  rule  I  try  to  have  (hem 
between  eleven  and  fourteen.  The  confirmations  occur 
once  in  three  years,  and  I  suggest  that  no  child  should 
be  presented  to  me  under  eleven,  and  therefore  no  child 
ought  to  be  over  fourteen. 

11177.  You  have  opportunities  triennially  of  com- 
paring the  children  of  Ireland  ? — Yes.  Of  course  this 
opportunity  of  comparison  does  not  date  back  very  far, 
for  I  have  been  a  bishop  onlj'  seven  years,  and  consequently 
that  opportunity  of  observation  does  not  carry  me  to  any 
very  distinct  conclusion.  I  have  been  deaUng,  of  course, 
as  priest  with  childi-en  in  schools,  and  boys  at  school, 
and  girls. 

11178.  Wliere  were  you  a  priest,  where  was  your  cure 
of  souls  before  ? — In  the  town  of  Ennis,  the  capital  of 
the  Coimty  of  Clare.  I  was  born  in  the  County  of  Tipper- 
ary,  and  reared  in  that  county  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  when  I  went  away  to  school,  and  then  during 
my  vacations,  both  as  a  schoolboy  and  afterwards  when  I 
was  at  college,  I  returned  annually  for  my  vacation,  so 
that  I  was  able  to  observe  the  peasantry  there  pretty 
intimately  up  to  my  ordination,  which  was  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Then  I  spent  twenty  years  in  the  County 
of  Clare,  and  I  have  been  seven  years  now  Bishop  of 
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Bishop  of    Ross  ;  my  diocese  lies  along  the  south-west  sea  border 
Ross.       of  the  County  of  Cork.    Of  the  children  present,  both  at 

 the  confirmations  and  in  schools  (I  frequently  visit  the 

schools)  a  large  number  are  very  pale  and  have  a  washy, 
unhealthy  appearance. 

11179.  Anaemic  ? — Yes,  anaemic,  and  this  is  more 
marked  amongst  the  girls  than  the  boys.  A  great  many 
little  girls  look  red  and  chubby  up  to  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age  ;  after  that  when  they  go  on  to  be  fourteen,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  they  appear  particularly  pale  and  washy,  and 
the  lines  come  out  on  their  features  as  if  they  were  old 
women  rather  than  girls. 

11180.  It  is  not  want  of  fresh  air  they  sufler  from  in 
Ireland  ? — No  ;  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  Ireland,  and 
it  is  not  want  of  fresh  air.  Then  the  teeth  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  children  are  exceedingly  bad  ;  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual thing  to  see  a  child  whose  teeth  are  all  jjerfectly 
rotten.  Then  amongst  the  grown  up  population  there  is 
a  growing  disinclination  in  Ireland  for  hard  manual  work. 
No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  causes  for  that,  but  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  causes  is  that  there  is  really  less  capacity, 
less  endurance  for  severe  toil. 

11181.  Is  it  not  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  subsist- 
ence is  easier,  and  therefore  they  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary ? — I  regret  to  say  subsistence  is  not  easier ;  a  portion 
of  my  evidence  will  go  to  show  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  that  live  to  an  old  age, 
in  fact  the  country  is  rather  remarkable  for  longevity : 
there  were  665  persons  that  died  in  1902  who  were  over  95 
years  of  age,  and  160  of  those  were  over  100.  While  that 
is  so,  still  when  disease  breaks  out,  in  my  opinion  they  re- 
sist the  disease  less  than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

11182.  Have  you  noted  the  effect  of  any  recent  epi- 
demics which  confirms  that  impression  ? — Influenza 
since  1890  rushed  through  them  with  very  great  rapidity. 
We  had  a  severe  outbreak  of  influenza  in  Ireland  in  1 890, 
and  it  has  recurred  almost  every  year  since.  It  rushes 
through  them  with  very  great  rapidity.  When  measles 
break  out  it  seems  to  rush  through  the  people  more 
rapidly  than  formerly,  and  I  have  been  told  by  medical 
men  that  they  believe  there  is  less  power  of  resisting 
disease  now  than  formerly. 

11183.  You  are  talking  of  the  rural  poor  ? — Yes,  I 
am  talking  of  the  rural  portions  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  cities,  for  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  city  life 
of  Ireland.  Then  consumption  in  Ireland  has  been  greatly 
on  the  increase.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  quite 
alarming.  In  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  live  there 
is  real  danger  of  consumption  blotting  out  the  entire 
population.  I  know  families  in  the  district  where  I  live 
which  have  been  practically  blotted  out  in  the  last  few 
years  by  consumption.  In  one  case  the  father  and 
mother  and  three  or  four  children  died.  A  young  man 
a  member  of  the  family  came  back  from  America  and 
took  up  the  little  holding.  He  married,  and  within 
twelve  months  his  wife  died.  There  is  an  island  in  my 
diocese  called  Hare  Island  with  a  population  of  about 
200  people.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  family  in 
the  island  that  has  not  got  infected  with  consumption, 
so  that  it  is  fearfully  on  the  increase,  more  perliaps  in 
my  district  than  in  othei  parts  of  the  country,  but  in 
the  whole  of  the  country  it  is  considerablji  on  the 
increase.     I  see  tin  t  by  the  returns  

11184.  {Dr.  Tatham.,  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Regis- 
trar General's  returns  ? — Yes. 

11185.  Have  you  them  here  ? — No,  but  I  have  the  notes 
from  them  here. 

11186.  (Chairman.)  Will  yon  give  us  the  increase  in 
tuberculosis  ? — I  can  give  you  the  number  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  in  1902.  The  population  has  been  de- 
creasing. 

11187.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  The  increase  will  be  sufficiently 
near  ? — Yes.  I  have  not  had  the  Registrar-General's 
return  for  all  those  years,  but  I  have  the  figure  which 
will  give  you  the  increase.  Between  186'!.  and  1902 — 
that  is  a  pretty  long  period — deaths  in  Ireland  from 
tuberculosis  worked  up  gradually  from  2-4  to  2-7  out  of 
a  population  of  1,000 — 2-4  to  2-7  died  of  tuberculosis  out 
of  each  1,000.  In  England,  during  the  same  period,  the 
figures  worked  down  from  2-3  to  1*9  ;  and  in  Scotland 
the  figures  worked  down  during  the  same  period  from  3-6 
to  2-3.    In  Ireland  in  the  year  1902,  the  total  deaths  in 


the  country  were  78,000  ;  of  those  10.000  died  from  old 
age  ;  and  of  the  68,000  who  died  from  disease,  12,000- 
died  from  tuberculosis. 

11188.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  one  question  ^vith 
regard  to  that.  You  speak  of  a  large  number  of  perse  ns,. 
10,000  out  of  78,000,  dying  of  old  age  ?— Yes. 

11189.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  some- 
of  those  who  were  returned  as  dying  from  old  age  really 
died  from  some  other  disease,  but  inasmuch  as  they  wore, 
not  attended  by  medical  men,  the  deaths  were  returned  as 
old  age  ?— That  is  quite  possible  ;  but  tuberculosis,  as^^ 
popularly  understood,  means  the  death  of  rather  youngish 
people.  I  know  tuberculosis  may  break  out  in  very  old 
people,  but  as  we  popularly  understand  the  thing,  perhaps- 
OTongly,  we  regard  it  as  affecting  rather  youngish  people. 

11190.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  not  so,  if  you). 
take  the  country  generally  ;  tuberculosis  increases'  in 
fatalitj  as  age  increases  ? — I  can  quite  understand  its 
increasing  in  fatality,  but  does  the  susceptibility  to  catch. 
the  disease  increase  ? 

11191.  That  cannot  be  proved,  because  we  have  no- 
registration  of  sickness  ? — That  is  the  idea  I  have  in  my 
mind,  that  susceptibility  does  not  increase,  but  on  tne- 
contrary  decreases,  i  speak  merely  as  a  layman,  but  that 
is  what  one  observes  as  one  goes  through. 

11192.  You  think  it  is  quite  possible  at  any  rate  that  a, 
great  many  of  the  deaths  which  were  returned  as  from 
old  age  were  really  deaths  from  some  definite  disease  ?  — 
That  is  possible.  In  the  Registrar-General's  returns, 
you  have  the  figure  12,000  as  dying  from  tuberculosis  and 
8,000  from  bronchiti-,. 

11193.  Some  of  the  deaths  from  bronchitis  may  be 
really  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  may  they  not  ? — Yes  ; 
1  suppose  there  is  a  connection. 

11194.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  the  total  number 
of  deaths  of  those  chddren  under  five  and  under  one  year 
old,  respectively  ? — 10  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  of 
children  under  one  year  old  ;  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
figure  between  one  and  five. 

11195.  Are  the  deaths  of  very  young  children  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  total  deaths  ? — I  ao  not  think  so, 
though  a  number  of  young  children  get  diarrhoea. 

11196.  From  improper  feeding? — Yes;  or  something 
of  that  sort ;  3,.500  died  of  pneumonia,  and  7,500  of  heart 
disease,  so  tliat  nearly  half  the  deaths  were  set  do-mi  as 
attributable  to  tuberculosis,  bronchitis,  heart  disease  and 
pneumonia  ;  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  prevalence  of 
those  diseases  would  go  to  show  a  lessening  of  the  vitality 
and  the  physical  stamina  of  the  people. 

11197.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  in  illustration 
of  that  point  ? — Insanity  is  greatly  on  the  increase  ia 
Ireland. 

11198.  Yes,  we  have  had  evidence  before  us  to  prove 
that.  That  you  tike  to  be  a  sign  of  deterioration  ? — ^AU 
nervous  diseases  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  such  as 
neuralgia.  A  number  of  young  children  suffer  from 
neurali^ic  pains  ;  of  course  this  may  come  partly  from  bad 
teeth,  but  the  face  gets  inflamed  and  pains  run  up  into  the 
head. 

11199.  We  have  been  told  that  the  ferment  of  political 
agitation  through  which  the  country  has  passed  has  had 
something  to  say  to  that  ;  do  you  think  so  ? — I  do  not 
think  so  at  all.  Insanity  is  very  much  on  the  increase.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Asylum  Committee  of  the  County  and 
City  of  Cork,  which  is  the  third  largest  asylum  in  Ireland. 
We  have,  unhappily,  to  provide  for  1,700  patients,  and 
have  recently  established  an  auxiliarj'^  asylum  to  accom- 
modate 400  ;  and  we  still  will  be  in  want  of  accommoda- 
tion. 

11200.  You  agree  that  a  large  number  of  persons  are  now 
classified  as  insane  who,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  ago 
would  not  have  been  considered  as  insane  ? — Yes  ;  they 
are  classified  as  insane,  and  also  a  number  of  persons 
are  taken  into  asylums  who  in  former  years  were  left  at 
large. 

11201.  What  extent  of  increase  do  you  think  that 
accounts  for  ? — Within  my  own  recollection,  if  a  case  of 
insanity  broke  out  in  a  family,  everything  possible  was 
done  to  conceal  the  fact.    Now  that  sentiment  has  dis- 
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appeared,  and  the  people  qnite  freely,  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases,  send  the  patient  to  the  asylum.  That 
will  account  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  asylums,  but  this  change  of  sentiment  that  I  speak 
of  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years  now — this  willing- 
ness to  commit  people  has  been  in  existence  for  several 
years — in  my  opinion  practically  the  number  of  lunatics 
at  large  was  committed  many  years  ago,  say  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  yet  within  the  last  ten 
years  the  increase  has  gone  up  quite  as  miich,  the  in- 
■crease  is  quite  as  rapid  as  it  had  been  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  before,  and  therefore  1  think  there  is  a  real  increase. 
As  far  as  one  can  judg(;  from  one's  own  observations 
amongst  the  people,  the  number  of  families  that  are 
affected  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

11202.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  At  what  ages  do  you  observe  the 
greatest  increase  ? — There  is  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  young  people. 

11203.  Idiots  ? — No,  young  girls. 

11204.  Acute  insanity  ? — Ye.s,  among  young  girls  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  :  a  large  number  of  then). 

1120,5.  Not  connected  with  chi!:l-birth  ? — Oh,  no. 

11206.  Because  there  is  a  form  of  insanity,  as  you  know, 
■unfortunately  very  common  amongst  girls  under  those 
circumstances  ? — No  ;  I  mean  the  cases  of  unmarried 
women  of  that  class. 

11207.  (Cliainnan.)  Are  a  large  proportion  of  those  cases 
incurable  ? — Unfortunately  the  return  of  cured  cases  is 
very  small. 

11208.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Is  general  paralysis  of  the  insane 
the  type  of  insanity  frequently  returned — it  is  a  common 
terra  in  lunatic  asjdums  ? — The  niDuber  returned  from  that 
cause  is  not  very  great.  In  1880  the  total  number  of 
lunatics  under  detention  in  Ireland  was  12,082,  and  that 
worked  out  a1  one  in  every  400  of  the  population. 

11209.  That  is  in  1880  ?— Yes. 

11210.  Have  you  corresponding  figures  for  1902  ? — 
Yes. 

11211.  {Chairman.)  That  is  1  in  170,  is  it  not?— Yes. 
In  1902  there  were  22,138  under  detention,  and  that  works 
out  at  one  in  200.  And,  furthermore,  there  were  lunatics 
still  at  large  which  were  returned  in  the  census  of  1901  ; 
and  including  those  lunatics  who  were  at  large  the  figure 
works  out  at  one  in  170. 

11212.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  That  is  a  decided  increase? — 
Yes  ;  that  increase  cannot  be  accounted  for,  or  even  any 
substantial  portion  of  it,  m  my  opinion,  during  those 
twenty  years,  by  the  committal  of  cases  at  large. 

11213.  {Chairman.)  Except  that  the  returns  for  the 
last  year  have  been  pulled  up  from  one  in  200  to  one  in 
170  by  the  inclusion  of  persons  who  were  at  large  ? — Yes. 

11214.  So  that  there  may  have  been  in  previous  years 
a  good  many  at  large  of  which  we  know  nothing,  who  were 
in  subsequent  years  brought  into  the  returns  ? — I  rely  on 
my  own  observation  with  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  :  forty  years  ago  there  was  a  decided  disinclination 
to  admit  that  there  was  a  lunatic  in  the  family 

11215.  {T)r.  Tatham.)  Was  that  for  fear  that  the  lunatic 
would  be  removed  to  an  asylum  and  there  be  unkindly 
treated  ? — No  ;  that  was  not  the  idea  ;  the  idea  was 
that  it  brought  considerable  disgrace  and  discredit  on  the 
family  to  have  a  lunatic  in  the  family,  and  that  it  inter- 
iered  with  the.  prospects  of  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
the  prospects  of  the  female  members  with  regard  to 
marriage,  and  the  prospects  of  the  male  members  with 
regard  to  va.rious  positions  in  life. 

11216.  {Mi.  Strvthers.)  Has  that  feeling  really  died 
out? — It  has  practically  died  out,  even  amongst  the  poorest 
people.  Lunacy  has  become  so  common  that  it  is, 
practically,  no  longer  a  disgrace ;  there  are  so  many 
families  affected. 

11217.  Is  there  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  certain  risk  in 
having  a  person  from  a  family  in  which  lunacy  has  mani- 
fested itself  ? — Yes,  there  is  still  that  feeling,  but  there 
are  so  many  families  affected,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  a 
family  that  is  not  affected  that  the  men  are  practically 
compelled  to  marry  into  affected  families.  I  have  a 
very  serious  difficulty  in  that  way,  because,  according  to 
the  Canon  Law,  I  am  bound,  as  a  bishop,  not  to  admit 
amongst  the  clergy  any  person  who  is  affected  with  in- 
sanity, and  if  I  draw  a  line  very  strictly  I  would  exclude 


practically  all  the  applicants;  so  that  I  cannot  draw  the    Bishop  of 
line  too  strictly.  Ross. 

11218.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  say  that  you  are  admitting  

lunatics  into  the  priesthood  very  largely  ? — You  mis- 
understand me.    I  said  that  I  am  bound  by  the  Canon 

Law  to  exclude  from  the  priesthood  any  young  man  whose 
family  -that  is,  not  merely  the  immediate  family,  his 
father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  but  near 
relatives,  cousins,  and  so  on — would  be  affected  by  lunacy. 
I  say  that  I  cannot  draw  the  line  very  tightly.  If  I  find 
a  family  where  the  father  and  mother,  or  brother  and 
sisters,  are  affected  I  exclude  the  candidate,  but  I  have  to 
admit  candidates  whose  uncles  and  immediate  relatives 
are  affected,  otherwise  there  would  be  practically  nobody 
left. 

11219.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  not  a  family  in 
Ireland  who  has  not  some  near  relative  mad  ? — I  am  not 
quite  prepared  to  say  that,  but  I  do  say  that  in  the  part 
of  the  country  where  I  live  myself  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  families  have  some  immediate  relatives,  relatives 
within  the  second  degree,  who  are  affected  with  in'Janity. 
As  the  figures  have  increased  for  the  whole  of  Ireland, 

though  things  may  not  be  so  bad  as  in  my  particular  dis-  i 
trict,  yet  evidently  luraey  i very  much  on  the  increase.  ! 

1122i'.  Is  there  anything  in  the  circumstances  oi  your 
particular  district  which  would  account  for  its  being 
worse  than  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Has  it  been  more  affected 
by  emigration  for  instance  ? — It  is  very  much  affected  by 
emigration.  Then  the  district  is  rather  a  poor  one — not 
the  poorest  district  in  Ireland,  but  well  on  the  poor  side 
rather  than  on  the  wealthy  side — and  hence  the  feeding  and 
housing  of  the  people  are  on  the  low  scale  rather  than  on 
the  high  scale. 

11221.  {Colond  Fox.)  Is  not  alcoholism  very  much  on  i 
the  increase  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I  will  come  to  that  after-  | 
wards. 

11222.  {Chairman.)  -'-\re  you  prepared  to  touch  upon 
the  causes  yet  ? — From  those  facts  I  conclude  that  there 
is  physical  deterioration  amongst  the  people. 

11223.  Shall 've  go  through  the  causes  seriatim  now  ?  — 
Yes. 

11224.  The  first  point  you  notice  Ir,  the  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  dietary  ? — Yes. 

11225.  Is  that  due  to  a  diminution  in  the  financial 
resources  of  the  people,  or  to  their  preferring  easier  methods 
in  the  preparation  of  the  food  rather  than  ones  that  give 
them  greater  trouble  ? — Both  causes  are  at  work,  but 
the  latter  perhaps  more  than  the  former. 

11226.  The  disinclination  to  labour  has  something  to 
do  with  it  ? — The  dismclination  to  labour  and  also  false 
ideas  about  the  value  of  foods. 

11227.  Why  have  their  ideas  become  more  false  of  late. 
One  would  have  thought  that  a  people  would  cling  to  its 
traditional  dietary  unless  some  good  reason  was  presented 
for  changing  it  ? — There  was,  of  course,  a  very  great 
reason.  The  traditional  dietarj'  of  the  country  was 
interrupted  by  what  I  may  describe  as  a  social  cataclysm. 

11228.  You  mean  the  potato  famine  ? — Yes.  j 

11229.  That  is  going  back  sixty  years  ? — Yes.  I  think 
in  order  to  get  a  proper  idea  of  the  question  we  should 
start  from  that  point. 

11230.  You  think  the  change  in  the  dietary  of  the 
Irish  people  has  been  steadily  in  progress  since  that 
time  ? — Yes,  quite  steadily.  Previous  to  the  potato 
famine  the  potato  was  the  staple  food  of  the  country, 
amongst  of  course  the  classes  I  am  dealing  with  now,  and, 
as  I  said,  these  classes  are  considerably  more  than  half  the 
population  of  Ireland.  Previous  to  the  famine  the  pro- 
portion was  still  higher.  I  might  remark  here,  perhaps, 
that  in  England  three-fourths  of  your  population  are 
urban  and  rather  less  than  one-fourth  rural. 

11231.  Seventy-seven  per  cent,  are  urban? — In 
Ireland  we  have  the  reverse  figures  :  very  nearly  three- 
fourths  are  rural,  and  very  little  more  than  a  quarter  is 
urban.  Previous  to  the  famine  the  proportion  of  the 
rural  population  to  the  urban  in  Ireland  was  still  higher. 
Still  a  higher  number  would  belong  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion. Then  the  famine  came  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
potato,  and  during  the  famine  years  the  food  of  the  people 

became  largely  porridge  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Ireland,  ! 
stir-about,  made  with  Indian  meal.  j 
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Bishop  of        11232.   Indian    meal    superseded  oatmeal  ? — In  the 
Ross.       famine  years. 

  11233.  The  introduction  of  the  Indian  meal  dates  from 

che  famine  ? — Yes.  So  that  the  food  of  the  people  became 
very  largely  Indian  meal  during  the  famine  years,  and 
after  the  famine  years  it  was  a  large  element  in  their 
food. 

112-34.  And  has  remained  so  ever  since  ? — No,  it  has 
not. 

1 1235.  Have  they  gone  back  ? — When  I  was  a  boy,  look- 
ing back  to  the  period  of  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties 
the  food  of  the  peasantry  consisted  of  potatoes  for  one 
meal,  Indian  meal  and  oatmeal  for  two  other  meals,  as  a 
rule,  and  there  was  very  little  bread  used.  Now  in  some 
sense  the  food  has  been  improved,  and  hence  I  am  going 
to  propound  the  paradox  that  while  the  food  used  is  a 
better  class  of  food,  yet  the  people  are  worse  fed.  Wheaten 
bread  has  become  of  very  common  use  in  Ireland,  and  has 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  both  Indian  meal 
and  oatmeal,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  the  use  of  the 
potato.  No  doubt  wheaten  bread  in  itself  is  better 
food  than  potatoes  or  porridge. 

1123fi.  Opinions  differ  upon  that  point  ?— Where  the 
defect  comes  in,  in  my  view,  is  this  :  Milk  was  used  in 
great  (]uantities,  with  potatoes  and  porridge,  and  1  think 
that  potatoes  and  porridge  and  milk  were  a  more  sustain- 
ing food  than  the  present  food,  which  is  exclusively  bread 
and  a  very  bad  form  of  tea. 

11237.  Very  strong  tea,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  a  consider- 
able number  of  families  in  Ireland  practically  all  the  year 
round  have  no  other  food  at  present  than  bread  and  tea 
for  all  the  meals  of  the  day.  " 

11238.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Tea  taken  in  the  place  of  milk  ? 
—Yes. 

11239.  {Chairman.)  Do  they  have  tea  without  milk  ? — 
It  is  often  without  milk — not  commonlj^  but  often. 

11210.  Is  it  because  their  taste  for  milk  has  been  lost, 
or  that  they  cannot  get  the  miUi  ? — It  is  largely  because 
the  taste  has  been  lost,  and  to  some  extent  because  they 
cannot  get  it. 

11241.  The  first  is  the  principal  cause  ? — A  false  senti- 
ment will  work.  The  peasantry  and  the  labouring  classes 
have  got  to  regard  bread  and  tea  as  a  higher  and  better 
class  of  food  than  potatoes  and  milk,  or  porridge  and  milk. 
That  sentiment  grew  up,  and  still  exists,  and  is  getting 
more  obdurate  every  day. 

11242.  Do  the  priesthood  share  that  sentiment  ? — They 
have  great  mfluence  with  their  flocks.  Could  thej'  not 
do  something  to  counteract  that  ? — The  priesthood  do  not 
share  that  view,  and  I  may  say  that  a  number  of  priests  try 
to  counteract  it.  At  confirmation  time,  when  confirming 
the  children,  all  the  people  of  the  parish  attend,  and  I  have 
spoken  over  and  over  again  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion and  the  management  of  the  children  very  strongly, 
and  appealed  to  the  mothers,  and  insisted  that  the  children 
should  get  milk. 

11243.  Without  much  success  ? — It  has  had  some 
success. 

11244.  Are  your  efforts  seconded  by  any  of  the  local 
authorities  ? — Do  they  ever  distribute  leaflets  to  the  poor, 
explaining  the  best  forms  of  diet  for  the  nurture  of  chil- 
dren, and  so  on  ? — The  local  authorities  have  not  done 
much  up  to  this  time,  but  the  new  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction  is  making  a  considerable 
effort  in  that  direction.  I  may  say  that  we  have  an 
Agricultural  Board  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  twelve  persons 
for  the  whole  country,  eight  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
County  Councils  of  Ireland,  and  four  are  appointed  by  the 
Government.  I  am  one  of  the  eight  elected  by  the  County 
Councils  of  Ireland  to  represent  them  on  the  Agricultural 
Board,  and  hence  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  this  class 
of  work.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  has  been  doing  a  considerable  amount  to 
spread  knowledge  in  this  direction,  and  we  have  domestic 
economy  teachers  opening  classes  in  the  various  places. 

11245.  Is  not  that  having  some  effect  ? — It  is  having 
some  effect,  but  tlie  effect  really  has  not  made  itself  felt 
yet,  and  will  not  make  itself  felt  for  a  considerable  time. 

11246.  You  hope  it  will  ? — Yes,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  causes  are  vigorously  at  work.  I  regard  it  in  this  way, 
that  the  causes  are  like  a  torrent  sweeping  away  the  popu- 


lation, and  the  remedies  are  only  like  a  drop,  and  it  wilf 
take  a  very  considerable  time  before  we  have  the  current 
on  the  other  side.  I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  I 
have  been  making  an  effort  myself  to  train  the  teachers- 
of  the  girl  schools  in  this  matter.  In  the  to%vns  and  cities 
in  Ireland,  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  female 
population  is  very  largely  conducted  by  nuns.  In  th& 
three  principal  centres  of  population  which  I  have  the 
female  schools  are  conducted  by  nuns.  A  lady  came  over 
from  Scotland,  who  had  studied  in  the  Scotch  Domestic 
Economy  schools,  hygiene,  and  all  those  subjects,  and  I 
gathered  a  number  of  the  nuns  from  each  convent  and" 
established  a  training  school,  and  that  training  is  going" 
on  at  present  the  moment.  It  began  on  the  1st  July  last,, 
and  will  end  on  the  1st  July  next.  They  are  getting  a 
twelve  months'  course  of  training,  with  a  view  of  teaching 
in  the  schools.  I  also  e.xpect  that  from  those  schools  the- 
information  will  spread  out  to  the  female  teachers  around 
the  country.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  going  away  from  the 
causes  to  the  remedies.  We  have  disposed  of  the  point 
of  the  children  in  Ireland  being  largely  fed  upon  tea.  I 
have  known  of  my  own  knowledge  young  children  only 
a  few  months  old  being  fed  on  bread  and  tea. 

11247.  The  mothers  in  Ireland  suckle  their  children 
to  a  large  extent,  do  thej-  not  ? — The  practice  is  dying, 
out  very  quickly. 

11248.  Is  that  because  they  are  unable  to  from  physical 
weakness,  or  because  they  are  negligent  of  their  duty  ? 
— I  think  both  causes  are  at  work.  The  number  of  women 
who  suckle  their  children  has  fallen  very  much.  I  could 
not  give  an  estimate,  but  I  doubt  if  half  of  them  suckle- 
their  children  at  present. 

11249.  And  perhaps  they  do  not  suckle  them  long; 
enough  even  when  they  do  suckle  them  for  a  time  ? — I. 
sometimes  speak  to  them  about  not  suckUng  their  children,, 
and  they  tell  me  that  they  are  recommended  by  the  doctor 
not  to  do  so,  and  they  are  sometimes  prevented  by  their 
husbands  from  doing  so.  Sometimes  I  quite  approve 
of  that,  because  where  you  have  consumption  or  insanity, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  safer  for  them  not  to  suckle  their  chil- 
dren. Very  often  doctors  forbid  the  mothers  to  suckle 
them  for  these  reasons.  Then  you  asked  if  the  difliculty- 
of  getting  milk  had  something  to  do  with  the  change.  Ifc 
has  something  to  do  with  it,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal. 

11250.  You  referred  to  the  establishment  of  creameries  ?' 
— Yes,  that  has  dra-wn  the  milk  to  the  creameries.  Wherx 
milk  was  used  it  was  principally  slum  milk. 

11251.  Does  not  the  separated  milk  come  back  from  the 
creameries  ? — Separated  milk  comes  back  from  the  cream- 
ery, but  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  separated 
milk  and  skim  milk. 

11252.  The  separated  milk  has  some  value,  I  suppose  t 
■ — The  skim  milk  was  a  very  agreeable,  palatable  drink, 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  also  nourishing,  because  it 
contained  not  only  all  the  milk  solids,  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  fats  ;  the  skimming  did  not  remove  all  the 
fats.  Now  the  separated  milk  is  very  unpleasant  to  the 
taste  ;  it  is  almost  imdrinkable. 

11253.  {Mr.  Strvthers.)  It  is  very  thin,  is  it  not  ?— It 
has  a  disagreeable  taste. 

11254.  {Chairman.)  Which  it  acquires  in  the  process  I 
■ — Yes,  partly,  I  suppose,  from  machinery  and  also  it  would 
seem  to  me  as  if  there  had  been  a  sort  of  molecular  dis- 
integration of  the  milk  itself.  It  comes  out  quite  frothy. 
Then  it  takes  a  considerable  time  to  get  back  into  the 
liquid  state,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  molecules  had 
been  almost  disintegrated.  Then  it  contains  very  little 
fat,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  practically  undrinkable. 

11255.  Cannot  it  be  used  for  cooking  ? — No,  I  do  not- 
think  so. 

11256.  With  porridge,  and  so  on  ? — Do  you  mean  in- 
cooking  porridge  ? 

11257.  {Mr.  Struthtrs.)  Instead  of  water  ?— The  por- 
ridge was  always  made  with  meal  and  water,  and  not  with 
meal  and  milk. 

11258.  It  might  be  a  useful  substitute  for  water  ? — 
The  use  of  porridge  has  died  out.  Then  when  you  have 
the  porridge  cooked  you  require  milk  to  use  with  the 
porridge  in  the  eating  of  it. 

11259.  {Chairman.)  Still  you  say  that  the  Irish 
peasantry  can  get  the  milk  if  they  like.    The  principal 
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cause  of  their  not  having  it  is  their  distaste  for  it  ? — The 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  peasants  have  milk,  but  they 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  whole  milk.  They  require 
either  to  convert  the  whole  milk  into  butter  at  home  or 
send  it  to  the  creamery  and  convert  it  into  money.  They 
never  used  new  milk,  or  whole  milk,  except  for  babies. 
They  used  to  have  the  skim  milk,  but  now  they  only  have 
the  separated  milk  which  is  undrinkable  ;  they  are  prac- 
tically excluded  from  the  use  of  milk  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  It  is  a  very  great  difficulty.  If  the  Irish  peas- 
antry were  somewhat  better  off,  if  they  could  afford  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  whole  milk  for  their  own  food,  it 
would  settle  the  question,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  I  am  afraid  that  is  hardly  possible. 

11260.  Tea  is  not  a  cheap  drink,  is  it  ? — It  is  cheaper 
than  the  milk,  it  is  a  very  much  cheaper  drink.  A  quart 
of  tea  is  much  cheaper  than  a  quart  of  whole  milk. 

11261.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Have  you  any  idea  of  what 
the  price  charged  for  whole  milk  is  ? — The  creamery 
price  is  only  4d.  a  gallon  or  Id.  a  quart.  That  is  the  cost 
to  the  peasant  who  sells  his  milk.  He  can  of  course  have 
his  milk  for  food  at  a  penny  a  quart. 

11262.  (Mr.  Struthcrs.)  His  tea  will  cost  him  more 
than  a  penny  a  quart — that  is  high  priced  tea  ? — -I  do  not 
think  so.  The  cost  to  the  labourers  who  buy  milk  is  l^d. 
or  2d.  a  quart.  Those  who  have  milch  cows  would  not 
sell  it  at  the  same  price,  principally  because  there  is  a 
difficulty  about  payment. 

11263.  {Chairman.)  Peasants  in  this  country  would 
be  very  glad  if  they  could  get  milk  at  Id.  a  quart  ? — • 
Certainly,  but  I  shall  have  to  come  later  on  to  the  wage 
question  as  between  Irishmen  and  EngUshmen — the 
question  of  means — which  makes  a  very  serious  differ- 
ence. 

11264.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  But  the  poor  are  charged  a 
higher  price  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  payment  ? 
—Yes. 

11265.  (Chairman.)  You  attach  very  great  import- 
ance to  the  effects  of  emigration  ? — Yes,  very  great  im- 
portance. 

11266.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  well  ascertained  cause 
or  do  you  think  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  speculative  cause  ? 
— I  thirk  it  is  a  cause  about  which  there  is  no  philosophic 
doubt  whatever. 

11267.  You  divide  the  population  into  the  strong  who 
emigrate  and  the  weaklings  who  stay  behind — is  that  an 
absolutely  accurate  division  ? — It  would  not  be  abso- 
lutely correct  to  divide  the  population  into  two  bodies 
and  say  that  all  the  strong  emigrate  and  all  the  weaklings 
remain  behind  :  that  would  be  quite  incorrect ;  but  it  is 
quite  correct  to  say  that  the  total  of  those  who  emigrate 
are  strong  and  vigorous. 

11268.  The  average  of  vitality  is  much  higher  among 
those  who  emigrate  than  among  those  who  stay  behind,- 
you  would  not  put  it  higher  than  that  ? — I  divide  the 
population  of  Ireland  into  two  parts — the  strong  and 
vigorous  on  the  one  side  and  the  weaklings  on  the  other. 
Then  out  of  the  strong  and  vigorous  division  I  take  the 
large  number  who  emigrate. 

11269.  Would  you  say  half  of  them,  or  a  third  ? — I 
could  not  give  you  a  reasonable  estimate  as  to  the  number 
of  weaklings  in  Ireland  as  against  the  number  of  the 
strong. 

11270.  What  is  the  proportion  of  strong  people  who 
go  ?— All  those  who  go  are  strong. 

11271.  What  proportion  of  the  strong  of  Ireland  go — 
surely  there  are  strong  types  left  behind  ? — Certainly. 

11272.  A  very  considerable  proportion  ?^ — Yes,  a  very 
considerable  proportion. 

11273.  It  is  not  only  the  weaklings  who  are  left  to 
propagate  the  Irish  race  ? — I  do  not  say  so  ;  we  have 
some  strong  men  and  women  to  breed  from,  but  I  say  that 
we  have  an  \indue  proportion  of  weaklings  to  breed  from. 
There  are  some  features  of  the  emigration  that  I  wish  to 
emphasize.  Emigration  began  a  very  strong  flow  out  of 
Ireland  in  the  famine  times  and  immediately  after  the 
famine,  but  at  that  period  it  was  the  emigration  of  whole 
families.  I  know  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  there  were 
whole  families  which  went  to  a  foreign  coiintry  during  the 
famine  or  immediately  after  the  famine.  That  had  no 
effect  on  the  physique  of  those  who  remained  behind — it 


left  things  in  statu  quo.  Then  for  several  years  afterwards 
a  considerable  number  of  families  did  go.  When  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  members  went  to  America 
or  Australia,  after  some  years  they  were  not  satisfied  until 
they  finally  took  out  the  old  father  and  mother  and  the 
young  members  of  the  family.  So  that  although  the 
numbers  emigrating  were  larger  it  did  not  affect  the 
physique  of  those  remaining  behind.  But  for  a  consider- 
able num])er  of  years  it  has  been  only  the  strong  and 
vigorous  that  go — the  old  people  and  the  weaklings  re- 
main behind  in  Ireland.  That  has  arisen  from  several 
causes.  One  of  the  causes  is  that  the  authorities  in  the 
United  States  have  become  particularly  strict  about  the 
physical  condition  of  the  immigrants  into  the  States;  they 
have  a  stricter  medical  examination  when  the  immigrants 
land,  and  if  they  are  not  found  physically  fit  they  are  sent 
back  again. 

11274.  That  has  had  a  tendency  to  check  Irish  emigra- 
tion ? — It  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  weaklings  from 
emigrating,  but  it  has  not  a  tendency  to  check  the  vigorous 
and  strong.  Then  the  shipping  companies,  finding  that 
they  had  to  carry  back  gralix  those  emigrants,  have 
become  very  particular,  so  that  before  a  shipping  com- 
pany in  Ireland  will  take  an  emigrant,  the  emigrant  has  to 
malvc  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  is  not  suilering  from 
tuberculosis  or  scrofulous  glands  or  insanity  or  diseases 
of  the  eyes.  The  emigrants  very  largely  have  to  get 
themselves  medically  examined  before  they  leave  home 
at  all.  So  that  the  present  flow  of  emigration,  though 
smaller  in  volume,  has  a  much  more  serious  and  deleteri- 
ous effect  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  population  of 
the  country.  Now  as  to  the  number  of  emigrants :  from 
1851  to  1901,  3,840,393  people  emigrated  in  those  fifty 
years,  an  average  of  77,000  in  the  year.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  the  average  would  hardly  reach  50,000.  I 
could  give  you  the  particular  figures,  but  they  will  not 
interest  you.  The  taking  away  of  50,000  strong,  vigorous 
men  and  women  ev^ery  year  from  the  country  has  a  very 
serious  effect.  According  to  the  Registrar-General,  of 
those  50,000  on  an  average  who  emigrate,  81-5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  emigrants  are  between  fifteen  and  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  Therefore  of  the  50,000,  over  40,000  were, 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirt\'-five. 

11275.  The  flower  of  the  race  ?  — Yes. 

11276.  (Colonel  For.)  Do  you  find  many  come  back 
again  ? — Not  many  ;  of  course  some  do,  but  the  numbers- 
coming  back  are  only  counted  by  tens  as  comparod  with 
the  thousands  who  emigrate.  On  my  way  over  to  London 
I  picked  up  this  statement  in  a  newspaper.  There  has 
been  in  Ireland  recently  an  anti-emigration  society — they 
published  their  annual  report  on  the  21st  of  March. 

11277.  (Chairman.)  Under  what  auspices  has  that 
society  been  established  ? — It  is  a  voluntary  society. 

11278.  Has  it  been  supported  by  prominent  persons 
in  Ireland  '! — Yes.  The  chairman  of  the  society  is  Cardi- 
nal Logue,  and  amongst  the  committee  is  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  who  is  president  of  the 
Gaelic  League ;  and  Dr.  Cox,  a  prominent  doctor  in  Dublin  ; 
and  John  Sweetman,  the  chairman  of  the  Meath  County 
Council ;  and  several  chairmen  of  county  councils.  In 
this  report  they  say,  "  In  the  space  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration,  Washington,  no  fewer  than  910,000 
men  and  women  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  the  United 
States  alone.  Of  those  755,000,  or  83  per  cent.,  were  ir> 
the  prime  of  life,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  an<l  thirty- - 
five."  In  Ireland  at  the  last  census,  in  1901,  the  whole 
number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty- 
five  was  only  1,500,000.  So  that  the  loss  of  our  young; 
population  to  our  country  alone  in  the  last  twenty  years 
was  fully  one-half  of  the  present  adult  population  of  the 
country.  That  figure  of  83  per  cent,  fits  in  pretty  well 
with  the  Registrar-General's  figure  of  81  per  cent,  out 
of  the  total  emigration  out  of  Ireland.  You  see  you 
might  have  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  the  young- 
people  going  to  the  Ignited  States  than  coming  here  to- 
England,  for  instance,  or  going  to  other  countries. 

11279.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Is  there  any  compensating  im- 
migration into  Ireland  ? — There  is  immigration  of  Jews. 

11280.  Only  Jews  ?— Yes. 

11281.  Where  do  they  come  from  ?— I  think  they  arrive 
in  Ireland  from  England.  How  they  have  traversed 
Europe  I  do  not  know. 
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Bishop  oj       11282.  Are  they  mainly  Polish  Jews  ?— 1  do  not  know. 
Ross.  11283,  {Chairman.)  Thej  do  not  come  into  the  rural 

 parts  of  your  diocese  ? — Yes,  a  few  of  them  go  round  and 

do  very  great  harm — they  go  round  peddling. 

112^4.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Gombeen  men? — Yes;  they 
sell  tea  of  the  vilest  character  ;  they  go  to  the  doors  of 
the  peasantry  and  sell  them  the  tea  ana  other  articles. 
It  is  nearly  impossible  to  keep  the  p(Jople  from  dealing 
with  them.  That  is  one  of  the  causes  of  physical  de- 
terioration, becaus(^  they  are  getting  the  vilest  stuff  from 
the  Jews. 

11285.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Are  they  foreigners  ? — Yes,  there 
are  no  Irish- born  Jews, 

11286.  I  mean  those  who  immigrate  ? — Yes,  thej  have 
simfily  learned  a  little  English- 

11287.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  English  Jews,  but 
what  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  those  j-articular 
Jews  you  are  speaking  of  now  were  foreigners  ? — I  think 
they  are  principally  foreigners. 

11288.  They  are  Poles,  Roumanians,  and  Russians  ? 
— Yes,  they  have  generally  stayed  a  Little  in  England  first 
and  learned  a  little  English. 

11289.1  mean  thej  liave  originally  come  over  to  this 
country  as  foreigners  ? — Yes. 

11290.  {Chairman.)  Another  of  the  causes  which  you 
attribute  is  the  raising  of  the  marriage  age.  Of  course, 
to  some  extent  that  is  a  good  thing.  That  Las  been 
quoted  here  as  one  of  the  counteracting  influ'ences  against 
physical  deterioration,  that  whereas  the  age  at  which 
people  contract  marriage  used  to  be  much  too  young, 
now  a  great  manj  postpone  it  to  a  more  suitable  period 
-of  their  life  ? — I  only  directed  attention  to  that  matter  ; 
.1  have  not  formed  any  opinion  on  tlio  subject  myself. 

11291.  You  appear  to  think  that  at  present  the  Irish 
marry  almost  at  the  outset  of  senile  decay,  or  pretty  nearly 
so,  when  they  art  really  getting  past  the  powers  of  re- 
production. — Yes,  a  large  number  of  them  do. 

11292.  Why  is  that  ?— It  is  the  want  of  means — 

"  Before  you  marry, 
.  jfi  Be  sure  of  a  house  wherin  to  tarry." 

11293.  That  is  a  sign  of  the  providence  of  the  Irish 
:  race  ?  — It  is  a  sign  of  increasing  providence, 

11294.  Would    moral  improvement  of   that  sort  be 
'  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  physically  degenerate  people  ; 

~\vould  you  not  expect  some  correspondence  between 
.  moral  and  physical  characters  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  it  is  a  very  high  state  of  improvement, 

11295.  We  unaerstand  that  the  Irish  people  are  ex- 
tremely virtuous  and  chaste,  and  if  they  postpone  marriage 
to  the  age  at  which  you  affirm  they  do  it  surely  argues 
most  extraordinary  powers  of  continence  and  self-re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  Irish  race  ? — Yes, 

1129r>.  Which  are  very  valuable  moral  quahties  ? — 
Y"es  ;  those  qualities  have  been  in  the  Irish  race  back  for 
generations, 

11297.  I  desire  to  speak  of  them  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  but  can  you  say  that  moral  qualities  de- 
veloped to  that  high  point  are  in  correspondence  with 
decaying  and  degenerate  physical  characters  ? — These 
moral  qualities  were  equally  pronounced  and  equally 
powerful  when  the  Irish  people  were  marrying  at  a  younger 

:  age  than  they  are  now,- 

11298.  If  marriage  is  postponed  to  the  late  period 
which  you  describe,  this  continence  must  be  of  a  higher 

•character  than  it  was  in  the  past  ?— The  continenc^  is 
more  severely  tried,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  of 

■a  higher  character. 

11299.  Surely  the  continence  which  stands  a  higher 
strain  is  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  a  higher  type  ? — 
I  quite  admit  the  evidence,  but  I  do  hold  that  if  the 
continence  tifty  years  ago  had  been  submitted  to  the 
sanie  strain  it  would  have  stood  the  same  test. 

11300.  That  may  be  so  ? — The  married  age  has  gone 
up,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  birthrate  has  fallen  very 
much  in  Ireland;  we  ha\e  the  lowest  birthrate  in 
Europe  at  present. 

11301.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  And  it  is  still  falling  ?— It  is 
really  keeping  pretty  evenly  at  this  low  rate  —it  is  keeping 
rather  steady.    Our  marriage  rate  is  low  also,  but  the 


maiTiage  rate  and  birth-rate  are  keeping  rather  steadily  at 
thi;i  low  scale. 

11302.  {Chairman.)  The  postponement  of  marriage  and 
the  existence  of  small  families  are  unusual  circum- 
stances in  a  country  where  the  influence  o>  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cliurch  is  strong,  are  they  not  ? — They  are 
unusual. 

11303.  Brittany,  where  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Church  is  stronger  than  in  any  part  of  France,  is 
the  only  part  where  the  population  is  showing  an  increase  ? 
— That  is  so  I  did  not  explain  with  regard  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  people  what  I  think  is  the  cause  of 
the  late  marriage.  The  standard  of  living  in  Ireland  has 
been  going  up.  There  is  more  seeking  after  physical 
comforts  than  had  been  the  case.  People  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  same  wretched  hovels  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  as  cheap  food  as  they 
were  in  the  past.  Potatoes  are  a  much  cheaper  food  than 
wheoten  bread,  but  they  are  not  satisfied  with  potatoes 
at  present,  and  the  result  is  that  when  the  standard  of 
living,  or  aiming  at  a  higher  standard  of  living,  has  gone 
up,  and  when  the  revenue  of  the  country,  the  income  of 
the  country,  has  not  increased,  but  diminished,  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  that  the  population  must  go  down, 
and  a  necessary  consequence  that  fewer  people  can  marry, 
and  that  they  must  marry  at  a  later  age. 

11304.  In  this  country,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
aspiration  towards  a  higher  standard  of  living  has  come 
with  improved  pecuniary  resources,  but,  according  to 
your  theory,  it  has  come  with  diminished  pecuniary  re- 
sources in  Ireland  ? — The  resources  have  diminished. 

11305.  Is  it  not  strange  that  pari  passu  with  diminished 
pecuniary  resources  the  aspiration  towards  a  higher 
standard  of  living  should  set  in  :  is  that  consistent  with 
general  experience  ? — Whether  it  be  inconsistent  or  not, 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact  in  Ireland, 

11306.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Irish  people, 
we  may  presume  ? — I  do  not  regard  that  as  a  paradox, 
because  you  had  the  Irish  people  living  on  a  dietary  and 
under  conditions  tliat  were  not  only  uncomfortable,  but 
were,  I  venture  to  say,  inhuman,  and  as  people  advance  a 
little  in  education  they  are  not  satisfied  to  submit  to  in- 
human conditions. 

11307.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  you  testify  to  the 
increase  of  drunkenness  in  Ireland,  which  is  hardly  a  sign 
of  a  higher  civilisation  ? — I  think  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  potatoes  as  a  staple  food,  without  bread  or  flesh  meat, 
or  any  other  substance,  is  not  a  condition  which  people  will 
submit  to.  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  politics,  but  yet,  if  we 
want  to  form  an  exact  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
we  must  not  forget  the  history  through  which  it  has  passed. 
I  believe  it  would  be  just  as  wise  for  a  physician  to  try 
to  treat  his  patient  by  excluding  all  reference  to  the  life 
history  of  the  patient.  In  Ireland  the  struggle  of  the 
people  for  nearly  two  centuries  was  a  struggle;  pro  aris  et 
focis,  and  while  making  that  struggle  they  really  wore 
perfectly  oblivious  of  food  or  drink.  That  struggle  went 
on,  and  after-n  ards  when  we  began  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
amount  of  religious  liberty  and  afterwanls  of  civil  liberty 
and  political  liberty,  the  people  then  naturally  began 
thiiiKing  about  other  things  of  a  more  physical  and  bodily 
character.  That  was  particularly  accentuaied  by  the 
large  emigration  to  America  and  to  England.  Ireland  is 
situated  between  two  countries  that  have,  perhaps,  reached 
the  highest  standard  of  Hving  of  any  countries  in  the 
world. 

11308.  That  is  hardly  the  case  in  this  country  as  far 
as  the  poorer  classes  are  concerned  ? — There  is  scarcely 
a  family  in  Ireland  which  has  not  relatives  in  England  or 
America,  constantly  writing  home  to  them  about  the 
American  working  man  having  flesh  meat  four  times  a 
day  ;  the  brother  at  home  is  not  contented  with  seeing 
flesh  meat  only  at  Christmas.  Then  a  number  of  the 
American  emigrants  come  back  to  visit  their  friends,  and 
while  they  are  at  home  on  the  visit  they  insist  on  being 
treated  pretty  much  in  the  same  style  as  they  live  in 
America. 

11309.  It  must  be  a  severe  tax  upon  the  resources  of 
their  relations  ?— They  generally  make  gifts  to  the 
friends,  and  that  teaches  Irish  people  a  higher  standard 
of  living.  The  standard  is  creeping  up  while  the  resources 
of  the  people  are  going  down.  This  puts  us  in  a  par- 
ticularly awkward  position. 
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11310.  I  suppose  the  diminution  of  their  resources 
is  partly  due  to  the  amount  spent  in  intoxicating  liquors  ? 
— I  will  come  to  that  afterwards.  Our  marriage  rate  in 
Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years  varied  between  4-1  and 
5  in  the  1,000. 

11311.  Do  females  in  Ireland  more  largely  outnumber 
the  males  than  they  do  in  England  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
I  have  gone  back  over  the  figures  for  perhaps  thirty 
years,  and  the  male  children  in  Ireland  considerably 
outnumber  the  female  children. 

11312.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  It  is  generally  the  case  with 
births,  but  they  die  more  rapidly? — I  do  not  know  why. 

11313.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Is  not  the  balance  of  emigration 
largely  male  ? — We  have  a  very  large  female  emigration 
from  Ireland.    I  think  it  is  quite  as  large  as  the  male. 

11314.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  mil  state  what  you 
wish  to  say  upon  this  marriage  rate  question  ? — The 
birth  rate  has  fallen  in  the  last  twenty  years  from  24  i  to 
23  per  thousand  ;  in  England  the  birth  rate  is  about  30, 
and  Germany  about  40.  The  marriages  being 
fewer  and  being  contracted  when  the  people  are 
more  advanced  in  years  has  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
the  birth  rate.  There  are  more  parents  childless,  and 
the  number  of  children  in  each  family  is  much  smaller. 
Whether  those  children  born  when  the  peopJc-  ar advanced 
in  age  are  less  vigorous  I  cannot  say  ;  I  ha  ve  not  observed 
that  they  are  less  vigorous. 

11315.  They  are  better  than  the  children  of  the  very 
young  I  should  think  ? — I  think  when  I  was  a  boy  at 
school  1  read  in  Bacon's  Novum  Orcjanum,  that  the  children 
of  the  very  young  are  defective.  Bacon  was  one  of  the 
earliest  m  investigating  things  of  that  sort.  I  merely 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  T  do  not  wish  to  draw  any 
conclusion. 

11316.  Wovild  you  say  that  the  increase  of  drunkenness 
among  the  M^omen  may  have  much  more  to  saj  about  the 
debility  of  the  offspring  than  the  late  marriages  ? — Yes. 
There  is  an  increase  in  drunkenness  in  Ireland,  particularly 
in  the  towns. 

11317.  You  use  a  very  strong  expression  in  your  precis  ; 
you  say,  "  The  drink  demon  has  seized  on  many  women 
of  the  poorer  classes,  especially  in  the  cities  and  to\vns, 
and  is  working  sad  havoc  in  the  health  of  their  progeny  "  ? 
— Yes.  That  is  especially  the  case  with  the  wives  of  the 
artisans — carpenters,  masons  and  smiths. 

11318.  Due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  better  wages 
and  have  more  to  spend  upon  stimulants  ? — Yes.  The 
wages  of  the  artisan  classes  in  Ireland  are  very  good^ — 
carpenters,  masons  and  plasterers — these  men  have  quite 
sufficient  wages. 

11319.  And  it  is  amongst  the  wives  of  that  class  that 
there  has  beer  a  great  increase  in  drunkenness  ? — Yes, 
and  I  am  afraid  amongst  the  women  of  the  towns  and 
cities  generally  in  all  classes. 

11320.  But  you  do  not  think  there  is  more  drinking 
among  the  rural  poor  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

11321.  (Colonel  Fox.)  May  I  draw  attention  to  this 
point  in  your  precis  ;  you  say,  In  proportion  as  the 
creature  comforts  of  the  home  are  unsatisfying  so  the 
attraction  of  the  pubii?  house  becomes  the  greater."  I 
take  it  that  means  when  they  have  less  wages.  That 
is  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  you  say  now  ? — Your 
reasoning  would  be  that  because  the  artisans  have  sufficient 
wages  they  ought  to  be  able  to  give  greater  comforts  in 
their  own  homes  and  therefore  that  the  diink  ought  to 
lessen. 

11322.  Quite  so.  If  the  wages  are  increased  their 
homes  ought  to  be  more  comfortable,  but  yet  you  say  in 
your  precis  what  I  have  just  quoted  ? — The  wages  of  the 
artisan  classes  are  quite  sufficient  to  keep  comfortable 
homes,  but  the  women  are  not  sufficiently  educated  ;  they 
do  not  know  how  to  keep  comfortable  homes.  The 
artisan  classes  are  only  a  small  numlier  amongst  the  total 
population  and  it  is  not  easy  for  a  small  number  of  people 
to  strike  out  on  a  new  line  and  a  new  system,  so  that  the 
wives  of  the  artisans  are  generally  satisfied  with  the 
same  class  of  home  as  the  wife  of  the  farm  labourer  or 
town  labourer.  One  man  earns  30s.  per  week  and  the 
other  man  only  9s.  or  10s.  The  result  is  that  the  artisan's 
wife,  who  has  no  higher  ideal  of  housekeeping  than  the 
labourer's  wife,  finds  herself  with  surplus  cash  of  20s.  in 
hand  and  it  is  largely  spent  in  the  public  house.  Of 


course  the  creature  comforts  could  be  kept  if  she  had  Bishop  of 

sufficient  knowledge  or  sufficient  taste,  but  as  I  say,  it  is  Ross. 

not  easy  to  get  a  particular  set  of  people  to  rse  above  

their  surroundings. 

11323.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  first  thing  you  suggest 
• — the  want  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  and  the  means  by 
which  it  can  be  disseminated  ? — Yes. 

11324.  Do  you  think  that  must  be  done  in  the  school 
or  after  school  age  ? — I  think  that  problem  should  be 
attacked  in  both  places. 

11325.  You  think  the  foundation  should  be  laid  in  the 
school  ? — Yes.    And  the  problem  worked  out  after  school. 

11326.  By  what  sort  of  organisation — the  county 
councils  ? — The  foundation  should  be  laid  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  then  afterwards  the  work  should  be 
completed  through  the  department  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion which  works  hand  in  hand  in  Ireland  with  the  county 
councils. 

11327.  It  is  doing  a  very  valuable  work,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  schools  themselves  the  female  teachers  of 
the  little  children  could  do  a  great  deal  not  by  way  of 
forma!  classes  or  formal  instruction,  but  by  way  of  infusing 
sound  ideas  into  the  children.  Then  afterwards  my 
view  is  that  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  leave  school: 
as  they  do  about  fourteen  years  of  age  and  work  in  the 
homes  for  two,  three  and  four  years,  and  then  bring  them 
back  to  classes  in  cookery  and  hygiene,  and  laundry  and 
other  classes  of  that  sort. 

11328.  Could  not  they  attend  those  classes  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  usefully  ? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

11329.  Could  not  they  be  collected  from  their  homes 
twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  '! — I  do  not  think  they  could 
usefully  attend.  As  I  look  at  the  problem,  first,  before 
you  can  make  a  really  good  house-wife  jou  require  the 
mind  of  the  person  to  be  developed  almost  into  the  mind 
of  a  woman,  and  you  require  also  that  she  shall  have  a 
certain  amount  of  experience  of  home  life,  Ti  you  try 
to  teach  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  I  think  your  teaching 
will  be  to  some  extent  wasted  on  her.  Her  mind  is  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  take  teaching  in  beyond  more 
theory :  she  has  very  little  practical  knowledge  of  home 
life  and  when  she  tries  to  apply  her  theory  afterwards, 
she  fails  and  gives  the  theory  up. 

11330.  You  could  not  bring  any  compulsion  to  bear 
upon  her  later,  could  you  ? — I  do  not  want  compulsion. 

11331.  You  merely  want  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it  V — - 
I  am  entirely  opposed  to  compulsion  in  school  matters. 
In  Ireland,  where  we  tried  compulsion,  we  gave  it  up  very 
quickly  because  of  the  moral  influences  that  lead  our 
people — an  Irishman  will  be  led  but  he  will  not  be  driven^ 

11332.  There  is  no  compulsory  attendance  in  Ireland  ? ' 
— There  is  machinery  for  compulsory  attendance. 

11333.  But  it  is  not  used  ? — It  is  not  much  used.  It 
is  found  to  be  somewhat  useful  in  the  large  cities,  but  in 
the  small  towns  and  the  rural  districts  it  has  had  the  very 
opposite  effect  ;  it  has  set  up  the  backs  of  the  people- 
against  education  altogether. 

11334.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  The  i^oint  is  that  the  com- 
pulsory law  in  Ireland  is  optional  so  to  speak,  that  is  to  say, 
it  depends  whether  the  local  authority  chooses  to  apply  it 
to  a  particular  district  ? — Yes. 

11335.  It  is  not  a  law  common  to  the  whole  country 
as  it  is  here  ? — That  is  so.  The  adoption  of  the  law  ig 
optional,  but  once  it  is  adopted  the  law  is  compulsory. 
It  was  adopted  in  the  town  in  which  I  live  myself, 
Skibbereen ;  the  local  authority,  the  Urban  Council, 
adopted  this  law.  They  worked  it  for  five  or  six 
years  and  found  that  it  was  having  a  very  bad  effect  and 
they  dropped  it,  and  fell  back  upon  the  ofd  method  which 
was  the  visit  of  the  priest  to  the  home  and  to  the  schools. 

11336.  (Chairman.)  This  question  of  course  touchss  the 
'urther  suggestion  you  make  that  much  might  be  aone 
to  develop  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 
I  might  remark  perhaps  with  regard  to  those  nuns  whom 
I  have  under  training  in  domestic  economy  and 
hygiene  at  present,  I  intend  those  ladies  when  they  return 
to  their  various  schools  shall  adopt  two  sets  of  classes, 
one  set  for  the  ordinary  school  children  in  order  to  give 
them  the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of 
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Bishop  0}     the  uses  of  fresh  air,  the  advantage  of  cleanliness,  some 
Boss.        knowledge  of  the  value  of  fooas,  and  general  knowledge 

 of  that  kind ;  then  afterwards  when  the  children  have 

gone  away  from  school  for  a  few  years  they  will  be  brought 
back  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  to  attend  classes  tor 
a  session,  say,  six  months  or  possibly  twelve  months, 
in  the  higher  knowledge.  It  is  in  that  way  that  I  intend 
to  work  it. 

llo37.  You  think  they  would  be  willing  to  come  ? — I 
know  they  will.  We  have  had  some  experience  already, 
and  wc  find  they  will  be  willing  to  come.  Th  n  I  make 
a  suggestion  that  to  carry  out  this  improvement  we  would 
require  to  train  the  female  teachers  of  the  national  schools. 
At  present  they  go  through  a  course  of  training  of  two 
years  in  the  training  colleges ;  the  training  is  purely 
literary,  with  a  little  of  what  I  might  describe  as  mechan- 
ical work  of  sewing,  but  thej^  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  liousewife.  In  fact  the  female  teachers 
of  Ireland  have  much  less  knowledge  of  housewifery  than 
the  ordinary  woman.  Their  history  is  this  :  a  little  girl  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  is  appointed  monitiess  in  the  school. 
After  her  appointment  it  becomes  a  sort  of  unwritten 
law  of  the  family  that  she  is  not  expected  to  wet  her 
hands  af^'erwards  ;  her  mother  and  sisters  do  all  the 
ho'.Jsewifery,  and  in  fact  they  do  the  personal  work  for 
this  child  ;  she  is  supposed  to  devote  herself  exclusively 
to  books.  She  serves  five  years  as  a  monitress,  and  when 
eighteen,  nineteen  or  twenty  years  cf  age  she  is  sent  to 
a  training  college  in  DubUn,  and  spends  two  years  there 
exclusivelv  at  literary  work  with  the  exception  of  needle- 
work, which  is  part  of  the  course.  Therefore  she 
comes  out  with  no  knowledge  whatever  that  a  woman 
ought  to  have  with  legard  to  housekeeping — with  far  less 
knowledge  than  her  mother  or  her  sisters — and  she  is  set 
then  to  teach  the  girls  of  the  parish.  There  is  no  foun- 
tain of  knowledge  from  which  knowledge  will  emanate. 
If  she  herself  appreciated  this  information  and  had  the 
information  in  her  mind  even  without  any  formal 
teacliing  of  the  children,  in  my  view  there  would  be  a 
sort  of  magnetic  current  passing  from  her  to  the 
children  which  would  greatly  improve  them  in  these 
matters. 

11338.  The  Agricultural  and  Technical  Department 
in  Ireland  might  take  this  up  ? — I  think  the  National 
Board  of  Education  should  take  it  up. 

11339.  Do  you  not  regard  the  principles  of  hygiene 
and  the  management  of  children  as  a  branch  of  technical 
instruction  for  women  ? — We  suffer  in  Ireland  a  great 
deal  from  what  we  call  rod  tape.  This  is  just  one  of 
the  points  where  red  tape  comes  in.  In  Ireland  the 
enormous  bulk  of  the  population  are  educated  in  the 
national  schools  and  have  no  other  opportunity  of  edu- 
cation whatsoever.  Then  if  you  want  to  get  at  the 
population  through  the  Technical  Board  of  Education 
you  wiU  have  to  cover  the  country  over  with  a  second 
set  of  schools,  which  would  of  course  be  an  enormous 
waste  of  money  and  be  quite  an  impossibility.  The 
work  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  costs  something 
like  £1,250,000  a  year,  and  the  Technical  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  whole  country  has  got  the  noble  sum  of 
£62,000  a  year ;  so  that  it  is  quite  absurd  to  rely  on  the 
Board  of  Technical  Education  to  do  this  work. 

11340.  Not  in  the  case  of  the  older  girls — the  young 
women  ?— How  will  you  get  the  young  children — how 
will  you  enable  the  young  girls  of  ten,  eleven,  twelve, 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age  to  get  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  those  subjects  ? 

11341.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  think  you  are  quite 
fair  to  the  National  Board  in  this  matter.  Have  you 
enquired  into  what  they  have  been  doing  lately  in  the 
matter  of  instruction  in  domestic  economy  and  cookery  ? 
—Yes. 

11342.  Yovi  know  that  about  tbree  or  four  years  ago 
they  brought  out  a  revised  programme  as  the  result  of 
the  investigation  of  a  Commission  on  practical  training  ? — 
I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

11343.  And  that  Commission  recommended. — and  I 
understood  at  all  events  that  the  National  Board  had 
carried  out  the  recommendations — to  have  an  arrange- 
ment for  having  domestic  subjects  taught  throughout 
the  country  ? — Yes. 


11344.  And  also  tnat  training  in  domestic  subjvcis 
should  be  made  part  of  the  training  college  course  ? — I 
was  not  aware  of  the  latter  part. 

11345.  That  was  the  recommendation  and  I  under- 
stood it  was  carried  out  ? — It  may  have  been,  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  it.  That  is  the  veiy  thing  I  recommend 
should  be  carried  out. 

113i6.  Also  you  know  the  training  college  under  the 
direction  of  Archbishop  Walsh  ? — Yes. 

11347.  And  even  at  the  time  th.at  this  Commission  of 
which  I  was  a  member  was  making  inquiries  there  was 
instruction,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  domestic  economy, 
and  domestic  subjects  being  given  in  that  training  college 
because  of  Archbishop  Walsh's  influence  ;  his  o^vn  par- 
ticular views  were  being  carried  out  there,  so  tha.t  I  should 
think  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  direct  preparation 
of  teachers  for  giving  this  kind  of  instruction,  and  more 
than  that,  there  would  be  the  actual  instruction  given 
in  the  schools  in  a  good  manjr  districts  in  the  country  ? — 
What  you  say  is  quite  correct  that  there  is  a  change  of 
programme,  and  as  the  result  of  a  change  of  programme, 
a  change  in  the  system,  and  there  was  some  effort  in  the 
national  schools,  some'  attempt  to  give  the  girls  more 
information  on  the  subject ;  but  quite  recently  the  National 
Board  has  abolished  that  programtne  and  thej^  have  gtine 
back  to  their  old  lines,  so  that  any  attempt  at  cool;ery 
and  domestic  work  in  the  national  schools  is  now  giveC 
up. 

11348.  Wlien  was  this  change  made  ? — Within  the 
last  six  months. 

11.349.  That  is  news  to  me  ? — It  was  quite  recently. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  change,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
that  the  teachers  were  incapable  of  doing  any  good  from 
want  of  some  knowledge  themselves.  They  were  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  good  in  domestic  work.  Therefore,  I 
think,  if  we  are  to  approach  the  question  with  any  hope 
of  success,  we  should  commence  with  the  teachers,  and 
in  their  training  classes  give  that  instruction,  and  then 
gradually  the  thing  would  spread  over  che  country. 

11350.  As  I  say,  I  understood  that  was  carried  out  ? — 
It  may  have  been.  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  never  heard 
that  it  had. 

11351.  {Chairman.]  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say 
that  that  part  has  been  abandoned  at  any  rate  ? — If  that 
was  ever  adopted,  I  have  no  knowledge  that  it  had  been 
abandoned. 

11352.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  know  anything  what- 
ever of  what  has  happened  with  regard  to  another  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  which,  I  understand,  has 
actually  been  carried  out,  namely,  that  there  should  be  a 
certain  number  of  instructresses  in  Domestic  Economy, 
highly  qualified  women,  such  as  the  lady  you  have  got 
over  from  Scotland  to  instruct  your  own  nuns,  who  will 
be  stationed  at  certain  centres  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  instruct  the  teachers  of  a  given  district  at  the 
centre  with  a  view  that  these  teachers,  in  their  turn,  might 
teach  the  children  in  the  schools.  That  was  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Commission,  and  I  understood 
that  it  was  to  be  carried  out  by  the  National  Board  : 
Was  it  carried  out  ? — It  was  carried  out.  The  instruc- 
tresses came  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  various  centres,  and 
the  female  school  teachers  of  the  district  had  to  assemble 
one  or  two  days  in  the  week  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  in- 
structress gave  them  certain  information  with  a  view  to 
get  them  to  start  this  work  in  the  schools.  That  was 
actually  done,  but  you  -will  vei-y  well  understand  that  if 
a  woman  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  of  age  has  not  had 
much  domestic  knowledge  up  to  that  time,  a  few  lessons 
will  not  get  her  into  what  I  may  describe  as  the  house- 
keeping groove. 

11353.  First  of  all  most  of  the  women  are  younger  ? — 
I  have  known  women  of  sixty  years  of  age  under  that 
course  of  instruction,  and  I  have  known  them  in  their 
schools  actually  trying  to  cany  out  the  instructions.  I 
quite  approve  of  the  effort,  and  I  regret  that  it  has  been 
given  up,  but  you  see  very  Avell  that  effort  cannot  have 
very  much  efficiency.  If  we  really  want  to  get  at  the 
thing  in  an  efficient  way,  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  give 
young  women  in  the  training  college  a  twelve  months 
course  in  domestic  economy,  laundry,  hygiene,  and  other 
work  of  that  sort,  so  that  you  really  form  their  minds. 

11354.  We  certainly  recommended  that  this  was  to  be 
part  of  the  training  college  course,  and  I  thought  it  was 
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carried  out  ? — I  do  not  personally  believe  in  mere  dabbling 
at  a  subject  of  this  sort.  If  in  the  training  colleges  you 
take  one  hour  in  a  week  for  domestic  economy  subjects, 
I  do  not  believe  that  will  ever  influence  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  in  any  very  serious  way. 

11355.  {Chairman.)  You  want  it  to  be  continuous 
and  practicable  ? — I  would  be  satisfied  with  a  six  months 
course,  provided  they  could  devote  their  whole  time  to 
this  and  nothing  else,  and  that  they  had  no  literary  work 
whatever  to  do,  in  the  hope  of  getting  their  minds  into  a 
particular  groove. 

11356.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  not  think  it  is  better 
to  have  it  once  a  week  spread  over  two  years,  so 
as  to  keep  it  perpetually  in  their  minds  ? — No,  T  prefer 
the  other  system.  If  you  take  it  only  once  a  week  the 
main  object  of  those  girls  will  be  the  literary  work.  The 
old  tradition  is  that  they  should  do  literary  work  and 
nothing  else,  and  if  you  take  them  over  a  two  years  course 
the  main  object  before  their  minds  will  be  the  literary 
work,  and  this  lesson  once  a  week  will  simply  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  extra,  just  as  they  would  regard  a  lesson  in 
physical  drill  or  something  of  that  sort.  It  ivill  never 
leave  that  impress  upon  the  mind  tliat  you  want. 

11S57.  {Chairman.)  It  will  not  give  it  sufficient 
prominence,  in  fact  ? — That  is  so.  If  you  devote  a 
certain  portion  of  the  course  to  it,  suppose  it  was  thought 
too  expensive  to  add  a  year  to  the  course,  I  would  take 
s  X  months  ott  the  two  years,  and  give  them  one  ana  a 
half  years  at  literary  work,  and  six  months  exclusively 
on  this  work. 

11358.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Have  you  tried  to  impress 
these  views  on  the  National  Board  ? — No,  it  is  the  first 
lime  I  have  brought  this  point  out  publicly. 

11359.  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  while  bringing 
it  before  them  ? — A  great  many  of  my  other  views  have 
come  out  publicly  on  various  occasions,  but  with  regard 
to  this  one  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  mentioned  it  publicly. 

11360.  {Chairman.)  Are  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion obdurate  to  influences  from  outside  ? — Rather. 

11361.  More  so  than  the  Education  Departments  of 
England  and  Scotland  ? — I  cannot  institute  a  compari- 
son.   You  must  know  both  terms  before  you  can  compare. 

11362.  Is  not  a  gi-eat  deal  being  done  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  resources  of  Ireland  by  the 
Technical  Board  ? — As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agi-i- 
culture,  I  am  bound  to  say  in  self-defence  that  we  are 
doing  a  great  deal. 

11363.  It  is  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  the  National 
Board  of  Education  is  doing  in  its  sphere  ? — I  say  we  are 
working  very  hard,  but  we  have  have  not  made  much  im- 
pression on  the  country  so  far,  and  it  will  take  a  very  long 
time  before  we  have  made  very  much  impress.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  resi.iurces  at  our  disposal,  we  have  to  develop 
a  nation  with  thirty-two  counties,  and  we  have  for  the 
purposes  of  develoiiing  the  agricultural  resources  of  that 
population  £100,000  a  year,  and  for  the  whole  industrial 
work,  the  technical  education  of  the  female  population 
which  we  have  discussed,  and  the  technical  education  of 
the  male  population,  the  establishment  of  mdustries 
and  factories,  etc.,  £62,000  a  year.  That  does  not  carry 
one  very  far.  ^ 

11364.  You  think  you  are  proceeding  on  the  right 
lines,  and  what  you  want  is  development  ? — ^Yes.  Up 
to  this  our  money  was  quite  sufficient  for  us,  because 
we  were  only  making  a  beginning  and  simply  directing 
the  mind  of  the  country  into  this  particular  groove.  I 
think  we  have  been  making  very  considerable  progress 
in  getting  it  into  this  groove. 

11365.  WiU  not  your  resources  be  increased  commen- 
surate with  the  amount  of  work  you  have  to  do  in 
future  ? — I  hope  so,  otherwise  our  work  will  be  hopeless. 

11366.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Could  not  the  National  Board 
of  Education  spare  you  some  of  the  £1,250,000  ? — I 
do  not  think  so  ;  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  Ireland 
are  paid  by  the  National  Board,  and  that  absorbs  the 
greater  portion  of  the  money.  The  schools  in  Ireland 
are  maintained  on  the  grant  outside  the  school  build- 
ings. Most  of  them  were  erected  in  Ireland  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  In  later  years 
they  have  been  erected  by  a  two-thirds  grant  from  the 
National  Board ;  but  in  former  times  they  were  erected 


exclusively  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  Bishof  of 
At  present  the  schools  have  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  Ross. 

voluntarj'  contributions  of  the  people.    Then  whatever   

fuel  there  is  in  the  schools  has  to  be  procured  either  by 
voluntary  contribution  or  the  children  take  it  themselves. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  poor  little  children 
to  have  to  take  a  sod  or  two  of  turf  on  a  winter's  morn- 
ing to  school.  I  might  set  it  down  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  poor  physical  development  in  Ireland  that  '  he  school 
children  are  unfairly,  in  fact  I  might  say  cruelly,  treated 
in  the  schools  themselves.  I  see  now  many  of  these  little 
children  going  to  school  all  the  winter  barefooted,  and  in 
some  instances  they  go  to  a  school  wliere  there  is  no  fire. 
The  coimtry  children  have  to  travel  a  couple  of  miles 
to  school;  a  great  many  of  them  have  no  cloak  or  shawl, 
or  anything  to  cover  them.  Ireland  is  rather  a  rainj' 
country,  and  they  go  wet  into  the  school  and  sit  down 
there  shivering  all  day. 

11368.  {Chairman.)  Does  not  the  National  Board  insist 
upon  the  schools  being  properly  warmed  ? — No  ;  there  is 
no  means  of  warming  them  except  when  the  manager  of 
the  Catholic  schools,  who  is  the  parish  jiriest,  or  the  ma- 
nager of  the  Protestant  schools,  who  is  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  make  parochial  collections  amongst  the  people. 

11369.  {Mr.  Strnthers.)  You  speak  of  this  money  which 
is  given  by  the  National  Board  being  rec^uired  for  the 
proper  warming  and  lighting  of  the  schools,  because  other- 
wise they  have  to  depend  on  voluntary  contributions  ; 
that  is  because  you  do  not  levy  a  rate  for  the  support  of 
the  school  in  any  part  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

11370.  In  England,  besides  the  Government  grant' 
there  is  a  rate  levied  in  the  locality  which  gives  as  much 
money  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  will  discuss  that  on 
the  next  point,  the  over-taxation  of  Ireland,  and  I  will 
show  that  so  far  from  being  well-treated  in  that  matter 
it  works  out  exactly  the  other  way. 

11371.  {Chairman.)  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  go  into  the 
question  of  the  over-taxation  of  Ireland — I  do  not  know 
that  it  touches  the  points  we  are  concerned  with 
except  so  far  as  it  affects  the  individual  Irishman.  Can 
you  show  that  taxation  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Irish 
peasant  to  reach  even  the  lowest  standard  of  human 
comfort  ? — Yes,  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  I  look 
at  it. 

11372.  In  what  respect  is  he  so  heavily  taxed  ? — Taxa- 
tion in  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  indirect  taxation — I 
think  75  per  cent. 

11373.  Tea,  whisky,  and  tobacco  ? — Yes. 

11374.  As  you  note  whiskey  and  tea  as  being  two  of  the 
most  deleterious  things,  if  he  leaves  them  off  he  is  taxed 
very  little  ? — Tea  and  tobacco  are  the  most  serious  taxes 
upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

11375.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Those  are  not  necessary  things  ? 
— !\Ietaphysically  they  are  not,  but  if  you  take  the  habits 
of  the  people  they  are  necessary. 

11376.  You  wish  to  change  those  habits  ? — I  am  not  a 
smoker  myself,  but  I  regard  tobacco  as  a  necessary  of  life 
at  present,  taking  the  habits  of  the  people  into  account — 
tobacco  and  tea. 

11377.  {Chairman.)  I  should  have  thought  you  wanted 
them  to  be  made  prohibitive  ? — I  would  be  quite  satisfied 
if  the  duty  on  tea  were  perhaps  a  little  prohibitive.  If 
you  were  to  tax  tea  at  10s.  a  lb.  I  would  be  delighted. 

11378.  You  would  not  advocate  its  being  lowered  at  any 
rate  ? — Certainly,  I  advocate  its  being  lower. 

11379.  That  would  lead  to  the  people  drinking  more 
tea  ? — No,  I  hold  that  is  quite  illogical.  The  tax  on  tea 
is  sufficient  to  drain  the  unfortunate  labourer's  wages 
away,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  drinking 
tea,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  him  go  to  other  foods 
which  are  cheaper  and  better  than  tea,  so  that  the  tax  is 
high  enough  to  injure  him  and  is  not  high  enough  to 
protect  him.  The  same  with  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  taxed 
at  present  at  something  like  3s.  a  lb.  ;  if  you  put  it  at 
20s.  a  lb.  I  am  quite  satisfied  ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  not  likely  to  do  that ;  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  the  tax  is  not  productive. 

11380.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Before  you  leave  the  question 
of  schools  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  not  noticed 
that  children  come  to  school  either  imperfectly  fed  or 
practically  half -starved,  and  have  to  learn  their  literary 
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Bishop  ul    fask,  although  they  have  been  verj^  insufficiently  fed — is 
Ross        '^'^^  that  commonly  the  case  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

— .   11381.  Should  you  think  that  that  is  one  of  the  causes 

of  physical  deterioration  ? — Of  course  the  mental  strain, 
added  to  insufficient  feeding,  has  a  very  bad  effect,  I 
suppose. 

11382.  I  suppose  there  are  no  provisions  of  any  kind 
by  means  of  which  the  children  may  receive  any  food  at 
all  ? — No,  there  are  no  State  provisions.  Really  from 
charitable  sources  there  are  provisions,  but  I  confess,  al- 
though it  may  seem  strange,  that  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  such  provisions. 

11383.  You  do  not  want  to  pauperise  the  people  ? — 
No.  I  think  that  if  the  children  come  to  school  and  if 
they  get  food  at  the  school,  instead  of  relying  on  their 
parents  to  feed  them,  it  has  a  very  demoralising  effect. 

11381.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  * 
child  is  brought  to  school  compulsorily — is  dragged  there 
if  you  like,  it  is  almost  inhuinan  to  keep  that  child  there 
and  to  expect  intellectual  work  from  him  during  the  day 
unless  you  feed  him  ? — It  seems  so. 

11385.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  I  have  been  told  that  the  schools 
are  voluntary  ? — Yes ;  the  attendance  in  Ireland  is 
voluntary — but  even  in  the  (^ase  you  make.  Dr.  Tatham, 
I  would  hesitate  a  long  time  before  I  would  agree  with  you. 

11386.  Would  3'ou  accept  the  alternative  ? — I  quite 
admit  the  physical  hardship  and  the  cruelty  to  the  child, 
but  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  moral  feature— 
the  character  of  the  child — -the  sense  of  seh'-respect.  the 
sense  of  self-reliance,  and  all  those  other  virtues,  that  I 
really  think  I  would  prefer  physical  hardship  and  cruelty 
on  the  one  hand  by  leaving  them  hungry,  rather  than 
demoralising  them  on  the  other. 

11387.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  It  does  not  mean  mere  hunger— it 
means  starving  and  dying  in  fact,  from  my  point  of  view 
as  a  medical  man  ? — It  would  be  very  hard  to  see  them 
die. 

11388.  It  is  killing  them  by  inches  ? — Even  physical 
death  might  be  preferable  to  moral  degeneracy — at  least, 
looking  at  it  from  a  high  race  point  of  view.  Of  course 
I  know  that  is  rather  a  hard  doctrine  to  lay  down,  especially 
for  a  Cliristian  clergyman. 

11389.  (Chairman.)  Have  j'ou  anything  further  to  say 
upon  the  question  of  taxation  ? — The  way  it  works  out  in 
my  mind  is  this.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  given 
expression  to  these  views  in  public.  In  Ireland  we  cannot 
have  a  strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous  population  except  we 
have  them  fairly  well  fed,  and  fairly  well  housed  and 
clothed.  The  means  are  not  there  for  the  sufficient  feeding, 
housing,  and  clothing  of  the  people,  and  in  order  to  supply 
the  means  there  must  be  two  things  done  ;  we  must  try 
and  increase  the  production  of  the  country  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  we  must  try  to  lessen  the  drain 
on  the  country.  We  must  then  try  a,nd  widen  the  margin 
of  Hving.  Now  the  margin  of  Uving  is  narrowing  instead 
of  widening.  The  price  of  agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds 
has  gone  down  and  is  still  going  down. 

11393.  Meat  ?— Yes.  certainly. 

11394-.  Has  it  gone  down  within  the  last  twenty 
years  ? — I  myself  remember  distinctly  paying  lid. 
and  Is.  for  beef  and  mutton  in  Ireland. 

11395.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  When  was  that  ?— In  the  '70's 
I  paid  it  myself.  Now  I  can  purchase  the  same  beef  and 
mutton  for  7d.  and  8d. — that  is  a  serious  fall. 

11396.  To  the  consumer  ? — I  purchasea  butter  in  the 
'70's  for  Ibd.  a  pound.  I  can  purchase  exactly  the  same 
class  of  butter  at  the  present  time  for  8d.  a  pound.  The 
average  price  got  for  creamery  butter  last  year  by  the 
creameries  was  about  10|d.  as  against  14d.,  I5d.,  and 
16a.  a  pound  in  the  '70's. 

11397.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  for  consumption  in  Ireland, 
or  for  export  ? — lO^d.  is  the  export  price  for  which  it  is 
sent  to  England,  but  it  is  that  price  which  rules  the  prices 
in  our  markets  in  Ireland,  so  that  there  has  been  a  very 
serious  drop.  Taking  all  the  agricultural  produce,  alto- 
gether m  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  25  per 
cent,  on  the  income  of  the  agricultural  classes, so  that  their 
margin  of  living  is  narrowmg  while  taxation  is  increasing 
The  late  Mr.  James  M'Cann,  M.P.  of  the  Stephen's  Green 
Division,  a  great  authority  on  statistics,  holds  that  the 
total  income  in  Ireland  at  present  is  not  more  than  about 
£45,000,000  for  4,000,000  of  population,  which  would  give 


ilia  head.  To  my  own  knowledge,  with  regard  to  th  e 
labourers  of  Ireland,  who  are  a  considerable  class,  and 
the  smaller  peasantry,  the  total  amount  of  means  in  the- 
year  on  which  they  have  to  support  their  famihes  is  not 
greater  than  £20  for  a  family  of  five,  that  is  £4  a  head. 

11398.  Prices  according  to  you  have  fallen,  but  In 
different  proportion  ;  you  instance  the  great  fall  in  the 
price  of  food  :  that  ought  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  people  ? 
— That  labourer  and  that  peasant  are  not  interested  in  the 
price  of  beef  or  mutton  or  butter,  because  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end  they  do  not  taste  those  commodities.  There 
are  plenty  of  labourers  and  peasants  in  Ireland  who  never 
in  their  whole  lifetime  saw  a  morsel  of  beef  or  mutton  in 
their  houses. 

11399.  Is  bacon  dearer  or  cheaper  than  it  was  ? — 
Bacon  has  kept  a  more  average  price  than  the  otherarticles. 
With  regard  to  bacon,  formerly  the  classes  with  whom 
I  am  dealing  had  not  meat  except  about  Christmas  time  ; 
now  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  country  most  of  them  woulrf 
have  a  little  bit  of  pig's  head  or  some  cheaper  class  of  bacon 
for  their  Sundaj  dinner,  and  in  other  pari,s  of  the  country, 
where  the  peasantry  are  a  little  more  substantial,  they 
have  bacon  almost  daily  for  dinner.  But  you  see  the 
margin  of  living  in  Ireland  is  exceedingly  small.  The 
wages  of  farm  labourers  are  only  about  9s.  a  week.  That 
is  a  matter  I  have  gone  into.  In  England  the  wages  are 
from  15s.  to  17s.  a  week  for  farm  labourers.  Five  is  the 
average  family  of  the  labourer.  The  9s.  a  week  will  be 
reduced  by  wet,  and  when  the  labourer  is  sick,  and  so  on, 
so  that  I  am  rather  above  the  mark  when  I  say  £20  a  year. 

11400.  What  rent  does  he  pay  ? — One  shilling  a  week, 
for  his  cottage. 

11401.  (Chairman.)  That  is  very  much  less  than  the 
English  agricultural  labourer. 

11402.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Is  that  rate  of  wages  general 
all  over  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

11403.  In  certain  parts  of  England  the  labourers' 
wages  are  only  about  that  amount  ? — The  question  was 
investigated  quite  lately  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
Labourers'  Bill  which  is  now  before  Parliament. 

11404.  In  some  parts  of  England  the  labourers'  wages 
are  only  9s.  a  week  ? — I  saw  in  some  return  that  the 
average  wage  of  England  was  set  down  at  between  15s. 
and  17s. 

11405.  (Chairman.)  The  fourth  point  is  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  public-houses  ?^ — Yes. 

11406.  To  that  extent,  of  course,  you  think  that  all 
agencies,  religious  and  other,  ought  to  work  together  ? 
—Yes. 

11407.  And  bring  such  pressure  upon  the  people 
as  to  restrain  their  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  ? 
— I  think  the  first  pressure  should  be  brought  on 
the  Government.  I  fight  these  questions  very  hard 
myself  ;  I  make  speeches,  I  attend  meetings,  and  I  preach 
sermons.    I  use  all  the  influences  I  can. 

11408.  Is  it  the  rural  districts  or  the  towns  where  there 
are  this  large  number  of  public-houses  ? — ^Both. 

11409.  I  do  not  suppose  the  reduction  of  public -houses 
in  the  town  would  have  much  effect.  More  people 
would  go  to  those  that*  are  left  ? — It  would  have  the 
greatest  effect  in  Ireland.  I  am  as  convinced  of  that  as 
I  am  of  my  own  existence. 

1 1410.  It  is  rather  a  speculative  point  ? — It  is  a  question 
I  have  well  considered  and  examined. 

11411.  It  has  not  had  that  effect  in  England,  where  it 
has  been  done  ? — I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that, 
if  you  wish,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  it  would  have  the 
efi'ect  in  Ireland. 

11412.  Why  ? — The  reason  is  this.  In  the  town  in 
which  I  live  myself  the  population  of  the  township,  part 
of  which  is  in  the  country,  is  3,208.  In  that  town  we  have 
sixty-two  public-houses  ;  there  is  one  for  every  fifty.  The 
population  of  the  town  itself  is  hardly  3,000.  Then  those 
publicans  are  selected  by  the  brewers  from  the  families 
that  will  have  a  number  of  relations,  and  they  are  by 
preference  young  girls.  They  are  selected  specially  with 
a  view  to  draw  the  relatives  and  friends  to  bring  custom 
to  the  public-house.  You  probably  know  that  in  Ireland 
we  are  a  very  clannish  race,  and  the  relatives  will  stick 
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up  for  one  another  ;  the  result  is  that  they  will  all  gather 
round  the  new  publican  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
him  to  their  own  destruction.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  a  publican  very  often  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
and  the  brewer  squeezes  him  out  and  brings  in  somebody 
else  of  a  similar  class.  In  the  meantime  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  outgoing  publican  have  become  fond  of 
drink,  and  when  their  friend  goes  out  they  continue  the 
practice,  and  with  a  new  publican  a  new  set  of  people  is 
corrupted.  If  I  could  reduce  the  sixty-two  houses  to 
twenty  it  would  have  a  great  effect  on  the  drink. 

11413.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  the  personal  relations  of  a 
publican  with  his  clientele,  that  puts  a  different  complexion 
upon  the  subject  ? — Yes.  Lately  I  discussed  that  matter 
in  the  newspapers  ;  I  fought  it  in  the  licensing  courts  at 
my  own  expense.  There  were  two  licenses  given  against 
my  opposition  by  the  canvassing  of  magistrates,  bringing 
them  in,  and  I  intend  to  take  one  of  the  licences  to  the 
King's  Bench.  It  is  rather  an  expensive  process,  and  I 
am  not  a  very  wealthy  man,  but  I  intend  to  fight  the 
matter.  Skibbereen  is  a  market-town,  and  there  are 
six  contiguous  rural  parishes  whose  people  frequent  the 
fairs  and  markets.  It  has  been  said  that  the  sixty-two 
publicans  are  largely  supported  by  the  country  population 
coming  into  the  fairs  and  markets.  I  have  gone  over  the 
.six  parishes,  these  purely  rural  parishes,  and  in  the  six 
purely  rural  contiguous  parishes  there  are  sixty  public- 
houses  scattered  over  the  country.  Roughlj%  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parishes  would  be  about  18,000 — 3,000  a  parish 
They  have  sixty  rural  public-houses  for  their  population 
without  giving  any  assistance  to  the  publicans  in 
Skibbereen. 

11414.  Is  there  no  restriction  placed  on  the  granting 
•of  licenses  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  two  years  ago  there  was  a 
restriction  placed  that  no  new  licence  should  be  granted. 

11415.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  diminisli  the  number 
that  are  at  present  held  ? — No,  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
present  Government  want  to  restrict  the  magistrates  in 
England  from  reducing  them,  and  that  will  do  us 
enormous  harm  in  Ireland. 

11416.  By  its  moral  effect  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  the  efforts  of  the  temperance  reformers  in  Ireland 
are  helpless  so  long  as  we  have  that  number  of  public 
houses.  Over  the  whole  of  Ireland  we  have  one  public- 
ihouse,  taking  the  whole  couiiiry  togetlier,  to  about  every 
220  persons. 

11417.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Is  potheen  the  iUicit  still  liquor 
■used  ? — No,  it  is  practically  dead. 

11418.  Why  is  that  ? — For  several  reasons,  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  also  the  clergy 
made  a  great  effort  against  it,  beca,use  it  was  found  that 
not  only  was  there  the  injustice  of  defrauding  the  revenue, 
but  the  moral  effects  on  the  family  and  on  the  neighbours 
^vere  very  bad  ;  they  all  became  drunkards  trom  drinking 
the  illicit  whiskey.  Therefore  all  the  saner  agencies  in 
Ireland  set  their  muid  against  the  practice.  Personally 
I  have  never  come  across  illicit  distilling. 

11419.  We  have  heard  here  that  it  is  because  the  risks 
attendant  on  iUicit  distillation  are  so  great  that  the  price 
of  the  commodity  is  raised,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  the 
exciseable  article  ? — That  is  the  chief  cause.  There  is 
■one  remark  T  wish  to  add  which  was  suggested  to  me 
by  a  doctor  in  connection  with  decayed  teeth.  This  gentle- 
man suggested  that  it  would  be  most  xiseful  if  dentistry 
in  Ireland  were  made  a  part  of  the  medical  tiharitable 
relief  that  was  given,  and  that  a  dentist  should  be  paid 
fees  just  as  the  medical  officer  is  paid  fees  for  attending 
to  physical  illness.  Amongst  the  poor  people  in  Ireland 
the  dentist's  charge  of  5s.  for  dressing  each  tooth  becomes 
an  impossibility.  A  labourer  in  receipt  of  £20  a  year  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  whole  family  could  not  possibly 
spend  £1  or  25s.  on  a  child  for  improving  his  teeth.  If 
the  teeth  were  improved,  it  might  be  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  health  and  even  the  life  of  the  child.  Just 
as  the  medical  authorities  will  give  relief  in  physical  disease, 
so  the  dentistry  should  be  made  part  of  it. 

11420.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  notable  decrease  of 
typhus  within  your  memory  ;  is  that  exclusively  in  the 
town  or  city,  or  is  it  in  the  rural  districts  also  ?  — It  is  more 
marked  in  the  rural  districts  than  even  in  the  towns.  I 
have  heard  myself  old  priests  say— men  who  were  priests 


in  the  'thirties  and  'forties— that  there  was  never  any  period  Bishop  of 
of  the  year  that  some  part  of  their  parishes  had  not  typhus  Ross. 

fever  ;  now  there  is  very  rarely  a  case  of  typhus  in  the   

country  districts.    ^Vhen  it  does  break  out,  it  spreads  very 
rapidly. 

11421.  It  used  to  be  said  that  Ireland  was  the  home  of 
typhus  ?— Yes,  it  has  died  out  very  largely. 

11422.  I  suppose  when  it  does  occur  in  a  crowded 
dwelling  the  tendency  is  for  it  to  spread  now  just  as  much  ? 
— Yes,  there  has  been  some  slight  improvement  in  the 
dwellings  but  the  improvement  is  not  much. 

11423.  Do  you  know  whether  the  district  of  Donegal 
is  a  typhus  district  ? — I  am  not  familiar  with  Donegal, 
and  I  have  not  come  across  any  statistics  with  regard  to 
it. 

11424.  With  regard  to  enteric  fever,  is  that  within 
your  knowledge  a  very  prevalent  disease  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  Ireland — typhoid  as  it  is  commonly  called  ? — 
It  is  not  very  prevalent.  Some  years  we  liave  a  good 
deal  of  it.  After  a  particularly  dry  and  warm  summer, 
I  know  we  have  a  great  deal  of  it.  What  strikes  me  is 
that  water  courses  and  wells  get  dried  up  during  the 
summer  and  cattle  and  other  animals  go  in,  and  there  are 
droppings,  and  then  when  the  rains  come  in  November 
it  breaks  out. 

11425.  It  goes  into  the  shallow  wells  ? — Yes,  about 
November  and  Christmas  and  that  time  of  the  year.  A 
few  years  ago  we  had  a  wet  autumn  in  the  country — I  think 
1895  or  1896 — after  a  particularly  hot  summer.  It  comes 
periodically  like  that. 

11426.  It  is  mainly  water-borne  ? — I  think  so.  It  gener- 
ally comes  from  November  to  Christmas — at  the  fall  of  the 
season. 

11427.  I  suppose  the  water  supply  of  the  country  is 
mainly  from  shallow  wells  ? — Yes,  practically  exclusively 
so — by  streams  and  wells. 

11428.  You  spoke  of  a  large  numl^er  of  persons  dying 
at  just  over  100  years  ;  do  you  know  at  what  period  the 
registration  of  births  became  compulsory  ? — In  1863,  I 
think. 

11429.  So  that  practically  you  would  have  to  depend 
pretty  much  upon  guess  work  in  determining  the  ages  ? — 
To  some  extent,  but,  curiously  enough,  the  Irish  people 
are  very  accurate  about  ages  and  dates  ;  they  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  genealogical  information  and  discussion  in 
Ireland  and  they  are  very  accurate  about  dates.  I  notice 
the  Registrar  General  remarks  that  he  investigated 
several  cases  of  those  high  ages  and  satisfied  himself 
that  they  were  correct.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  people 
are  very  correct  about  them. 

11430.  And  you  think  it  is  pretty  safe  to  conclude  that 
there  is  not  very  much  error  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
you  have  a  number  of  those  people  at  very  great  ages. 

11431.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Is  emigration  still  keeping  up 
to  its  former  figure,  or  is  it  falling  off  ? — It  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  fall  off. 

11432.  Not  more  than  a  tendency  ? — It  goes  up  and 
do^vn  generally  according  as  there  is  agricultural  pros- 
perity or  agricultural  depression  in  Ireland.  The  'seventies 
were  a  particularly  prosperous  period  in  Ireland  and 
emigration  in  the  'seventies  fell  very  low.  Then  we  had 
a  diminutive  famine — not  so  great  as  the  famine  of  1846— 
in  1879  ;  it  was  the  cause  of  that  very  fierce  political 
agitation  which  grew  out  of  it,  which  you  all  remember 
in  1879-1881.  The  emigration  then,  in  consequence  of 
that  famine,  went  up  enormously  for  three  or  four  years 
again.  Then  when  there  was  a  Uttle  more  agricultural  pros- 
perity it  began  to  fall  again.  It  has  been  going  up  and  down 
in  that  way.  But  of  course  the  total  numbers  for  the  la«t 
twenty  years  have  been  considerably  less  than  they  had 
been  at  earlier  times.  In  fact  the  sources  are  becoming 
largely  exhausted.  Then,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  fact 
of  the  strictness  of  the  United  States  authorities  v.ith 
regard  to  emigrants  has  checked  emigration  considerably. 

11433.  (Chairman.)  Has  it  sent  them  largely  to  England 
instead  of  the  United  States  ? — Not  very  much.  There 
is  a  kind  of  political  antipathy  which  keeps  our  people 
largely  out  of  England. 

11434.  There  are  a  great  many  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Manchester — in  the  large  seaports 
and  in  the  large  industrial  centres  you  have  a  very  large 
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Bisho-p  of    Irish  population.    It  is  the  same  in  South  Wales,  Cardiff, 
Ross.       ii'iid  Swansea. 

  11435.  [Mr.  Slrvihers.)  Would  you  say  that  emigration 

in  Ireland  is  distributed  over  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  is  it 
confined  to  special  districts  ? — At  present  it  is  rather  con- 
fined to  districts.  A  great  part  of  Leinster  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  Munster  have  become  exhausted.  The  popula- 
tion has  been  drained  out  and  the  emigration  has  practi- 
cally ceased  in  those  districts.  The  same  process  of  ex- 
haustion is  going  on  in  the  more  populated  districts.  The 
district  I  live  in  at  present  is  very  much  more  populous 
than  a  great  part  of  Ireland.  If  you  take  the  number  of 
people  elsewnere  the  population  of  my  district  is  much 
higher.  Emigration  from  there  is  very  active,  and  will 
continue  very  active  until  that  district  and  other  districts 
like  it  exhaust  themselves  down  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
the  country. 


11436.  You  are  using  exhaustion  in  rather  a  figurative 
way,  are  you  not  ? — You  mean  bringing  it  down  to  a 
reasonable  number  of  people  per  square  mile  ? — I  do  not 
hold  it  is  a  reasonable  number  of  people  per  square  mile, 
because  we  have  got  gradually  beyond  that  point  in 
Ireland. 

11437.  Take  your  own  district  of  Skibbereen  and  its 
neighbourhood,  there  is  still  emigration  going  on  in  the 
district  ? — Yes,  actively. 

1 1438.  But  is  not  the  population  in  that  district  slightly 
beyond  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  It  is  beyond  the  actual  resources  of  the  people 
to  live,  but  it  is  not  at  all  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
district. 


Mr.  David  Cbichton  La 

11439.  {CJiairman.)  You  have  been  an  officer  in  the 
Salvation  Army  for  some  years  ? — Yes. 

11440.  That  position  has  given  you  peculiar  facilities 
for  observing  the  habits  of  certain  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — Yes. 

11441.  Is  it  practically  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  popu- 
lation which  you  come  into  touch  with  more  than  any 
other  ? — Undoubtedly. 

11442.  And  from  the  ramifications  of  the  society  your 
information  of  that  class  is  pretty  extensive  ? — Yes. 

1144o.  WTiat  opinion  has  it  led  you  to  form  as  to  the 
existence  of  physical  deterioration  ? — I  have  not  made 
it  a  special  study. 

11444.  I  merely  wish  you  to  state  your  impression  ?  — 
My  impression  is  that  the  conditions  under  which  many 
of  the  poor  are  forced  to  live  is  very  much  against  their 
physical  and  moral  development. 

11445.  Are  those  conditions  worse  now  than  they  were 
when  you  began  your  work  in  connection  with  the  Salvation 
Army  ? — The  conditions  of  the  other  classes  have  improved 
so  much  more. 

11446.  You  mean  relatively  they  are  worse  ? — Yes, 
relatively  ihey  are  worse. 

11447.  But  are  they  absolutely  worse  ? — No.  On  the 
whole,  I  believe,  they  are  better. 

11448.  And  you  say  that  absolutely  there  is  a  larger 
class  in  this  lowest  stratum  than  there  was  ? — I  would  not 
like  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that. 

11449.  I  suppose  you  would  confirm  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  witnesses  that  we  have  heard,  that  ignorance 
as  to  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food  and  over- 
crowding were  the  principal  causes  of  that  deterioration  ? 
—Yes. 

11450.  Of  course  that  presses  with  special  severity 
upon  the  child  population  ? — Yes. 

11451.  You  have  some  experience  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  feed  school  children  ? — Yes. 

11452.  Has  that  been  done  in  a  way  which  has  in  any 
sense  demorahsed  the  parents  ? — No. 

11453.  By  sapping  their  sense  of  responsibihty  ? — No. 
We  have  recognised  that  danger,  but  our  view  has  been 
this  :  that  the  children  are  there  and  they  are  hungry. 
Forced  to  go  to  school,  j'et  incapable  of  learning  while 
starving.  We  realise  that  we  must  not  do  anything  to 
remove  parental  responsibihty,  nevertheless  as  practical 
humane  people  we  say  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  exist. 
With  one  hand  we  are  doing  this  work  of  amelioration — 
with  the  other  we  are  fighting  to  alter  the  circumstances 
which  bring  about  the  necessity. 

11454.  Have  you  conducted  the  feeding  operations 
in  connection  with  the  school  managers  ? — Yes,  and 
frequently  distributed  the  Jckets  in  conjunction  with  the 
teachers,  but  largely  ihrough  our  own  people  who  know 
the  poor  people.  It  is  not  always  those  who  make  the 
loudest  cry  about  their  poverty  who  are  the  most  needy. 

11455.  You  think,  as  a  rule,  rehef  has  been  given  to  the 
most  deserving  people  ? — Yes.  Then  we  have  created 
what  you  might  call  a  mild  fiction  by  giving  them  lid. 
worth  for  |d.  or  |d.  as  the  case  may  be. 


CB,  called ;   and  Examined. 

11456.  They  have  contributed  something  in  all  cases  ? 
—Yes. 

11457.  Do  jou  do  anything  to  inculcate  amonst  the 
very  poor  some  knowledge  of  the  best  waj  of  feeding  young 
children  when  you  get    the  opportunity  ? — Yes. 

11458.  You  look  upon  that  as  part  of  your  modus  oper- 
andi ? — Yes,  particularly  in  our  slum  work  and  rescue 
work. 

11459.  Which  is  airected  generally  to  elevating  this 
class  as  far  as  it  can  be  elevated  ? — Yes ;  for  instance,  our 
slum  officers  in  visiting  often  find  the  greatest  waste  going 
on  very  often  amongst  the  poor.  They  would  start  and 
direct  the  youngsters,  or  the  woman  herself,  in  the  house 
to  make  broth  from  the  scraps  which  maj  be  about ; 
then  she  goes  and  cleans  the  baby  or  pays  a  visit  next 
door,  returning  to  see  what  is  going  on. 

11460.  You  think  some  good  has  resulted  ? — Yes. 

11461.  And  in  regard  to  the  housing  conditions,  bad  as 
they  are,  I  suppose  they  are  better  than  they  were.  A 
great  deal  has  been  done  witliin  your  experience  to  remove 
some  of  the  worst  plague  spots  from  the  map  of  London  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  conditions  in  many  quarters  are  stiU  very  bad. 

11462.  Are  the  new  borough  councils  doing  something 
towards  the  amelioration  of  those  conditions  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  have  done  much  so  far.  You  see  the  model 
dwellings  are,  in  many  instances,  even  worse  than  the  old 
areas. 

11463.  In  point  of  density  of  occupation  and  squalor  ? — 
Yes. 

1 1 464.  Are  those  model  dwellings  imder  the  regulations 
of  the  county  council  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  bound  to  be  under 
the  general  regulations. 

11465.  But  they  are  not  run  by  them  ? — No. 

11466.  Only  built  in  accordance  with  plans  which  they 
have  approved  ? — Yes. 

11467.  And  you  find  the  conditions  as  gross  and  pitiable 
as  in  some  of  the  worst  rookeries  they  have  displaced  ? — 
Worse. 

11468.  Why  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer,  but  you  have  at  once  the  congestion  in  a  small 
area ;  the  children  are  thrown  more  together  in  the 
courtyards  and  on  the  stair  landings  instead  of  being  out 
in  the  street. 

11469.  They  are  on  the  balconies  and  passages  and 
stairways  ? — Yes  ;  which  are  badly  lit  very  often.  And 
then  you  have  dust  bins  and  other  things  getting  out  of 
order,  and  j^ou  have  the  whole  population  thrown  more 
closely  together. 

11470.  That  has  added  to  the  density  of  the  people  ? — 
Yes.  There  are  many  model  dwellings  which  are  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  slum  areas,  but  nevertheless, 
there  are  dangers  in  many  of  the  model  dwellings. 

11471.  But  they  are  dangers  which  with  intelligent 
supervision  might  be  guarded  against  to  a  great  extent  ? — 
Yes. 

11472.  Many  of  them  have  not  that  intelligent  super- 
vision ? — That  is  so. 

11473.  Is  not  there  a  porter,  or  someone  who  has  some 
sort  of  general  central  ? — Practically  there  is,  but  after  all 
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he  is  a  mere  hireling,  and  wants  to  get  done  with  as  Httle 
work  as  possible. 

11474.  And  he  is  not  armed  with  sufficient  authority  ? — 
He  is  a  type  of  man  who  would  not  care,  and  who  would 
not  have  the  abihty  to  do  the  work. 

11475.  Do  you  think,  strictly  speaking,  insanitary 
conditions  are  reproduced  in  those  buildings  of  a  worse 
character  ? — I  could  not  say  from  my  own  iaiowiedge. 

11476.  Surely  they  are  built  on  a  plan  which  should 
secure  fresh  air  in  perhaps  greater  quantities  than  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  low  slum  dwellings  ? — Yes  ;  that 
might  be  admitted. 

11477.  You  think  the  standard  of  morals  in  some  of 
them  is  very  bad  ? — I  know  it  is. 

11478.  From  the  mere  fact  that  so  many  families  being 
herded  together  with  easy  access  to  each  other  ? — Yes  ; 
and  the  moral  contagion.  If  you  have  more  people  in  a 
given  area  the  risks  are  greater. 

11479.  It  tends  to  depress  them  down  to  the  lowest 
level  rather  than  raise  the  worst  to  the  vxpper  level  ? — That 
is  the  tendency.  Then  if  you  have  one  bad  woman  or  bad 
man  in  the  neighbourhood  your  risks  are  greater  than  if  it 
were  in  a  street  where  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of 
contact. 

11480.  I  should  have  thought  it  might  often  happen 
that  her  own  evil  tendencies  or  habits  might  be  to  some 
extent  controlled  bj''  a  better  opinion  round  her  ? — It 
would  if  the  light  people  Avere  round  her. 

11481.  But  they  are  very  susceptible  to  evil  influences 
to  begin  with  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  hke  the  old  story  of  the  bad 
apple  and  the  four  good  ones  round  it. 

11482.  In  regard  to  these  conditions  of  overcrowding 
which  you  describe  here,  you  say  one  of  your  nurses 
recently  attended  a  confinement,  and  tliat  the  father  and 
mother  and  six  children  were  in  one  room  ;  that  was  not 
in  a  model  dwelhng  ? — I  could  not  saj^ ;  it  was  reported 
to  me. 

11483.  There  is  some  kind  of  minimum  standard  of 
health  which  the  county  council  apply  to  the  occupants 
of  rooms  ;  they  aim  at  insisting  on  a  minimum  cubic 
space?  — Yes,  but  it  is  not  applied. 

11484.  But  it  is  applied  in  certain  cases.  You  think 
it  might  be  much  more  stringently  applied  than  it  is  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course  j  ou  would  have  a  serious  displacement 
of  the  population. 

11485.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  face  that  ?— I  think 
so  definitely. 

11486.  I  suppose  a  large  number  of  them  would  by  the 
ordinary  operation  of  supply  and  demand  find  some  place 
to  go  to  ? — Undoubtedly. 

11487.  And  the  worst  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
some  exceptional  means  ? — Yes.  I  have  an  idea  wliich 
I  have  talked  over  with  several  people.  Some  of  them 
think  it  is  impossible  ;  others  think  it  should  be  tried— 
the  taking  over  of  one  of  these  worst  areas  and  uniting 
all  the  social  reformatory  agencies  there  are  about  and 
putting  in  a  resident  magistrate  who  would  enforce  the 
law.  Take  the  case  where  this  woman  was.  The  doctor, 
or  the  nurse,  or  the  sanitary  inspector  would  report  that, 
and  the  magistrate  would  go  down  if  necessary  and  satisfy 
himself,  or  take  a  report.  In  another  case  if  there  were 
sickness  he  would  inform  tlie  nurses  who  were  in  the 
district,  and  he  would  also  go  or  send  to  some  empiloyer 
of  labour  and  invite  his  cooperation  and  say,  '  This 
person  will  have  to  be  shifted,  whatever  the  consequences 
are,"  because  of  the  existance  of  an  evil  which  could 
not  be  tolerated.  My  idea  was  that  if  it  were  reported 
to  me  that  a  woman  was  drinking  and  neglected  her 
children,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  should  report  that  and  the  woman  should  be 
warned.  If  the  conditions  were  bad  or  doubtful,  the 
magistrate  should  put  on  his  hat  and  go  and  look  into 
the  matter  for  himself. 

11488.  You  do  not  think  there  is  information  enough 
of  what  is  going  on  ? — There  is  information  enough,  but 
the  machinery  is  cumbersome  and  there  is  a  difficultj' 
about  getting  the  right  information  to  the  right  man. 

11489.  At  the  same  time  the  law  provides  for  bringing 
home  responsibiUt}  of  that  sort  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  too 
cumbersome. 

11490.  It  is  not  direct  enough  in  operation  ? — No 


Then  there  is  a  certain  helplessness  about  it,  that  is  to  say,  Lamb. 

unless  this  resident  magistrate  was  specially  deahng  with  

this  whole  question,  the  woman  would  come  up  and  saj, 
"  I  cannot  get  a  house,"  which  is  perfectly  true  ;  then 
the  other  agency  would  have  to  come  in  and  find  room. 
At  present  the  magistrate  takes  that  into  consideration 
and  gives  time.  The  landlord  may  want  to  get  a  family 
out,  but  the  thing  drifts,  and  what  can  the  officials  do  ? 

11492.  Nothing  is  done  and  they  remain  there  ? — Yes. 

11493.  Do  you  think  the  owners  of  this  class  of  property 
would  wish  to  get  rid  of  these  people  very  often  if  they 
could  ? — I  think  the  first  tendency  would  be  to  lower  the 
rents,  but  I  do  not  think  that  should  stand  in  the  way. 

11494.  I  suppose  the  rent  question  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty ? — Yes.  Then  when  you  come  to  certain  classes 
of  the  people  it  is  not  only  that,  but  there  is  the  fact  that 
the  woman  cannot  go  and  look  after  a  house,  and  the 
man  cannot,  and  they  must  drift  on,  and  deterioration 
sets  in. 

11495.  Would  you  charge  it  upon  the  local  authority 
to  find  a  place  to  which  these  people  should  be  trans- 
planted ? — No  ;  I  would  not  ask  for  new  powers,  because 
I  do  not  think  you  would  get  them,  but  I  would  ask  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  existing  health  bye -laws.  I  think 
there  is  enough  legislation  to  deal  with  it,  especiallj^  if  the 
work  of  the  voluntary  agencies  could  be  directed. 

11496.  How  would  you  secure  that  enforcement  ? — 
The  only  new  thing  that  I  would  go  for  would  be  the 
resident  magistrate  ;  that  is  the  only  new  idea.  He 
should  be  an  expert,  and  should  lay  himself  out  to  do  this 
dass  of  business  entirely. 

11497.  You  would  issue  a  closing  order  upon  these 
premises  ? — Not  exactly  a  closing  order;  I  might  repair 
the  premises,  but  I  would  take  the  whole  area  and  pro- 
scribe it — the  initial  difficulty  is  the  only  difficulty — and 
then  let  all  the  officials  in  that  neighbourhood  know  that 
they  are  expected  to  do  their  duty,  and  that  they  will 
not  be  absolved  from  doing  it. 

11498.  A  certain  standard  would  be  enforced  in 
that  area  ? — Yes,  and  the  magistrate  woida  do  whatever 
was  necessary  to  enforce  it. 

11499.  Oi  course  you  have  to  take  into  account  the 
habits  of  the  people,  which  would  make  the  enforcement 
of  any  particular  standard  of  decency  difficult,  at  any 
rate,  for  a  time  ? — You  would  find  a  great  variety  of 
character,  of  course,  and  what  might  succeed  in  one  case 
would  fail  in  another. 

11500.  There  would  be  in  any  area  a  residuum  which 
would  be  quite  inaccessible  to  efforts  for  their  improve- 
ment ? — No,  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

11501.  You  think  that  something  might  be  done 
everj' where  with  proper  care  ? — Every  man,  woman,  and 
cliild  living  will  respona  to  some  effort.  If  one  effort 
fails,  try  another  ;  but  I  M'culd  keep  on  trying  until  I  got 
the  right  method. 

11502.  You  want  a  considerable  machinery  for  doing 
that,  do  you  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

lli;03.  Has  the  local  autliority  sufficient  resources  ? 
— It  must  be  left  to  charitable  or  rehgious  agencies  in  a 
large  measure,  must  it  not  ? — If  a  woman  neglects  her 
children  habitually,  although  her  husband  brings  her  in 
fair  money,  and  if  she  drinks  and  lies  in  bed  simply  through 
laziness  and  drunkenness,  I  would  put  the  machinery  of 
the  society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in 
motion  to  watch  that  woman.  She  would  be  given  fair 
warning,  and  if  she  were  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  Church  of 
England,  I  would  call  upon  a  minister  of  whatever  rehgious 
persuasion  she  belonged  to  and  give  him  the  facts,  and 
send  him  to  visit  her,  or  perhaps  some  district  visitor. 
Perhaps  the  district  visitor  would  stay  the  first  day  and 
get  the  woman  through  her  difficulties — perhaps  go  in 
at  half-past  seven  ana  help  her  with  her  children  and  with 
the  fire.  If  that  did  not  answer,  I  would  take  her,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  give  her  three  day's 
imprisonment. 

11504.  You    recommend    drastic    methods  ? — Yes,  I 
would  not  stop  at  letting  things  drift. 

11505.  The  drunken  condition  of  a  great  many  of 
them  renders  them  insensible  to  moral  suasion,  or  even  to 
threats  of  severer  measures  ? — Yes. 

11506.  I  suppose  you  would  argue  that  in  dealing  with 
the  residuum,  machinery  would  have  to  be  employed  oi 
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Mr.  Lamh.  the  same  kind  as  the  experiment  at  the  Hadleigh  colony, 

 in  the  last  resort  ? — That  would  be  a  comparatively 

small  fraction,  I  feel  sure. 

11507.  You  feel  that  by  methods  such  as  you  indicate 
the  numbers  that  would  have  to  be  treated  on  these  lines 
would  De  inappreciable  ? — Yes. 

11508.  I  mean  that  thej'  would  not  involve  a  heavy 
charge  on  a  community  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  at  all ;  the  existence  of  it  would  have  a  very  salutary 
effect.  Following  the  same  figure  again,  if  the  woman 
next  door  were  inclined  to  neglect  her  children,  and  she 
saw  what  was  happening  to  her  neighbour,  that  know- 
ledge would  hold  her  up  to  her  duty. 

11509.  It  would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  her  neigh- 
bours who  were  inclined  to  fall  short  in  their  duty  ? — 
Yes,  I  found  it  so  when  the  Guardians  of  St.  George's 
(Hanover  Square)  Union  prosecuted  a  man  for  faihng  to 
maintam  himself.  They  decided  to  send  down  to 
Hadleigh  twelve  men,  and  this  is  what  happened.  The 
master  of  the  house  came  to  see  me  first.  He  said,  "  We  are 
sending  down  twelve  men ;  there  are  six  decent  fellows  and 
six  who  are  as  fair  a  type  of  the  rascal  as  you  could  see." 
I  said,  "  Give  me  twenty-four  hours  between  and  send 
me  the  decent  six  first."  The  second  six  were  a  "  bright'' 
lot.  The  first  six  were  put  to  work  without  any  inter- 
ference from  me,  but  the  second  six  simply  would  not 
start.  One  fellow  said  that  the  master  had  promised 
him  clothes.  He  said,  "  Look  ;it  my  boots  ;  "  he  was 
the  spokesman  of  the  whole  six.  I  said,  "  My  dear  fellow 
I  have  seen  better  men  than  you  work  in  worse  boots  ; 
however,  what  did  they  cost  you  ?  "  "  Eighteen  pence." 
"  Very  well — and  the  trousers  ?  "  "  Ninepence."  "  And 
the  vest  ?  '  "  Sixpence,  and  the  coat  2s."  I  said, 
'■  We  do  not  work  with  our  coats  on  here  and  we  will 
not  include  that.  If  you  destroy  any  of  those  clothes 
working  here  I  will  see  that  you  have  as  good  a  rig-out 
when  you  leave  the  place.  Now  go  on  with  your  work." 
Then  I  turned  to  the  others  and  said,  "  Th^it  is  fair  enough 
is  it  not,"  and  they  said,  "  Yes,  that  is  fair."  Then  he 
produced  a  medical  certificate  and  said,  "  I  am  not  able- 
bodied." 

11510.  This  all  happened  m  your  colony  ? — Yes.  T 
tell  you  this  to  illustrate  the  facts.  He  pulled  out  this 
medical  certificate.  I  said,  '''  That  is  curious  ;  did  not 
the  doctor  see  you  yesterday ;  "  and  he  said,  "  Yes." 
I  said  '  What  is  the  date  of  the  certificate  ?  "  He  said 
"  It  is  March."  I  said,  "  Here  is  one  dated  yesterday 
which  I  have  received  by  post.  You  can  put  the  other 
one  in  your  pocket  for  somebody  else  ;  it  is  no  good  here." 
My  foreman  then  took  him  in  hand.  We  tried  him  at 
digging  and  then  put  him  on  bird-scaring,  and  he  could 
not  even  do  that.  He  had  the  stupidity  to  fall  back  on 
the  rates  and  was  prosecxxted.  He  spoke  of  our  place 
in  a  certain  way  ;  in  the  Times  it  was  referred  to  as  a 

verminous  place,"  and  the  Morning  Post  had  it  a 
"  sermonous  place."  Mr.  Shiel  heard  what  he  had  to 
sa,y  and  then  said,  "  Three  weeks'  hard  labour,  and  if 
you  come  back  it  will  be  three  months."  That  had  a 
very  great  moral  effect  on  the  fellows  at  the  colony. 
When  this  fellow  came  back  again  at  the  end  of  the 
three  weeks  he  asked  if  we  would  give  him  another  chance, 
and  I  said,  "  Certainly,"  and  we  gave  him  one.  He 
thought  we  would  give  him  "beans,"  but  we  were  glad 
to  see  him  ;  in  fact  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  because 
it  was  a  very  good  object-lesson.  Soon  after  this  at  one 
of  our  religious  meetings  he  got  converted.  The  result 
in  his  case  was  entirely  satisfactory ;  he  is  now  in  a 
position  in  London  and  has  been  for  the  last  six  months, 
giving  every  satisfaction. 

11511.  That  is  what  you  think  is  wanted,  making 
those  who  Uve  in  these  bad  conditions  have  an  object- 
lesson  presented  to  their  minds  of  what  the  law  can  do 
jf  it  is  enforced  ? — Yes. 

11512.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  say  drink  is  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  many  of  the  evils  mentioned  ? — 
Drink  covers  nearly  all  the  difficulties.  As  T  say,  it  is 
at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect.  The  conditions  of  life 
■cause  the  people  to  drink,  and  the  effect  of  the  drinking 
is  to  still  further  demoralise  them.  'VMien  you  see  the 
conditions  you  cannot  blame  them,  looking  at  it  from 
the  man-to-7nan  standpoint.  People  do  not  do  what 
they  ought  to  do,  and  when  a  man  is  in  difficulty,  or 
pertiaps  out  of  work,  he  ought  not  to  drink,  but  it  is  very 
easy  for  people  to  get  drink  when  they  cannot  get  any- 
thing else. 


11513.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  have  to 
say  on  this  point — we  have  had  evidence  to  the  same 
efleet  from  other  people  ? — It  would  be  simply  to  em- 
phasise the  point  generally. 

11514.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion,  because 
we  know  the  considerable  opportunities  you  have  of 
seeing  people  of  this  class  ? — You  can  view  it  fi'om  many 
standpoints,  but  when  you  go  do\vn  to  the  very  poor 
classes  you  find  that  the  conditions  are  such  that  j'-ou 
cannot  expect  anything  else. 

11515.  Is  it  rather  that  they  drink  because  they  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless  misery,  and  that  they  take 
it  in  order  to  get  some  temporary  respite  from  their 
misery  ? — It  is  easily  got,  and  it  gives  a  certain  amount  of 
satisfaction  at  the  time.  Then  their  habits  of  feeding 
themselves  create  the  desire  for  drink.  It  is  an  artificial 
and  forced  hfe  all  through,  which  creates  the  desire  for 
stimulants. 

11516.  I  suppose  the  people  you  speak  of  really  have 
very  little  in  the  way  of  home  life — the  cooking  is  very 
bad  ? — It  does  not  exist. 

11517.  And  consequently,  I  suppose,  the  man  scarcely 
ever  gets  a  meal,  what  you  and  I  understand  by  a  meal  ? — 
That  is  so. 

11518.  He  sees  a  comfortable  looking  pot-house  and 
into  that  he  goes  ? — Yes. 

11519.  I  suppose  it  is  a  kind  of  last  resource  ? — That 
is  my  experience.  The  women  are  at  home  all  the  time, 
and  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking  going  on  amongst 
the  women,  morning,  noon  and  night. 

11520.  Is  prostitution  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  deal 
of  it  ? — Not  amongst  the  very  poor.  The  morals  are  lax, 
but  the  immoraUty  is  not  what  you  would  expect  it  to 
be.  If  I  jnay  put  it  so,  there  is  a  rough-and-ready  stand- 
ard of  morality  which  is  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes. 

11521.  You  would  not  state  that  as  amongst  the  many 
causes  of  drunkenness  ? — No. 

11522.  Not  amongst  the  very  poor  ? — No. 

1152.3.  1  suppose  it  is  amongst  those  a  little  bit  above 
them  ■? — When  you  come  to  the  class  from  which  the  prosti- 
tutes are  drawn,  yes,  but  we  do  not  find  that  prostitutes 
are  drawn  from  this  poor  class.  They  rather  marry  early 
and  then  you  have  another  evil.  I  do  not  know  whether 
your  attention  has  l^een  called  to  the  difference  between 
the  EngHsh  and  the  Scotch  law  in  this  respect,  that  if 
the  parents  marry  at  any  time  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
in  Scotland  the  child  is  legitimate.  WTiat  happens  in 
Scotland  if  there  is  an  "  accident,"  as  it  is  called,  in  a 
family,  is  this — the  mother  will  probably  safeguard  the 
daughter  for  a  year  or  two  and  refuse  to  sanction  the 
marriage  and  hold  the  man  up  to  it.  There  may  have 
been  true  love  enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  match  in 
many  resf)ects  desirable.  It  is  very  often  found  that 
one  child  will  be  four  or  five  years  older  than  the  next. 
In  England  that  is  not  the  case — marriages  in  England 
are  forced  on  in  order  that  the  first-born  child  may  be 
legitimatised.  You  have  the  same  "  accident,  "  but 
there  is  an  incentive  to  force  the  marriage  on  in  order 
to  get  the  child  legitimate — which  does  not  exist  in  Scot- 
land, because,  no  matter  when  the  child  is  born,  if  the 
parents  marry  afterwards  the  child  is  legitimate. 

11524.  With  reference  to  General  Booth's  suggestion 
as  to  the  treatment  of  vagrants,  have  you  anything  to 
add  to  what  he  says  ?  He  quotes  your  suggestion  and 
approves  of  it,  I  thinlt  ? — Yes,  I  had  a  unique  experience 
when  I  was  at  Hadleigh  for  five  years,  and  I  made  certain 
representations  to  General  Booth,  and  that  proposal  is  the 
outcome. 

11525.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  state 
in  this  report  as  the  consequence  of  your  subsequent 
experience  1 — No,  that  is  quite  recent — it  was  in  February 
this  year,  and  it  is  very  full.  What  I  had  in  my  mind 
when  I  was  preparing  my  notes  for  the  guidance  of  other 
people  was  that  they  should  be  as  full  and  ample  as 
possible,  so  that  anybody  who  cared  to  adopt  the  idea 
should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  experiences  we  had 
there. 

11526.  In  your  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  section  of  the 
population  who  by  some  means  or  other  contrive  to  sub- 
sist at  the  expense  of  the  community  without  work,  if  this 
system  which  yon  have  proposed  were  adopted  on  a 
sufficient  scale  you  think  you  could  get  rid  of  that  class 
altogether  ? — I  am  spre  of  it — ^it  would  take  a  few  years. 
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11527.  And  you  think  that  the  existing  amount  of 
ciiarity  would  probably  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  amount  of  real  distress  which  cannot  be  avoided  ? 
— Yes. 

11528.  {Chairman.)  In  reference  to  this  memorandum 
of  yours — there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  vagrant  class  of  late  years  ? — The  figures  show  it. 

11529.  Are  there  any  accurate  figures  ?  Is  there  any 
system  of  enumeration  that  can  be  relied  upon  ? — 
There  are  the  Local  Government  Board  statistics. 

11530.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Of  pauperism  ?— Yes. 

115.31.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Loch  said  in  Scotland  there  is 
a  census  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  in  the  summer  and 
winter,  which  gives  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  those 
who  live  by  the  road,  but  in  England  he  said  there  was  not. 
So  that  surely  your  statement  that  the  number  of  vagrants 
has  increased  is  only  a  surmise.  It  may  be  perfectly 
well  grounded,  but  is  it  more  than  a  surmise  '! — Will  you 
turn  to  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet.  I  do  not 
understand  Mr.  Loch's  statement.  He  ought  to  know, 
certainly,  but  the  counties  have  their  return.  On  page  35 
1  say  :  "  The  County  Reports  of  1903,  without  exception, 
so  far  as  has  been  noted,  now  being  submitted  to  the 
authorities  " — they  are  police  reports,  and  therefore  may 
not  find  their  way  to  the  Local  Government  Board — 
"  all  show  a  steady  and,  in  some  instances,  an  alarming 
increase  of  hvmdreds  and  thousands  of  vagrants  in  excess 
of  the  previous  year.  Gloucestershire,  said  by  the  Vagrancy 
Committee  of  that  county  to  be  the  Mecca  of  tramps, 
shows  58,019  dealt  with,  an  increase  of  15,556  ;  while 
Hertfordshire,  a  county  not  likely  to  have  the  same 
tramps  passing  through,  shows  a  total  of  over  34,500, 
an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year's 
figures." 

11532.  {Mr.  Struihers.)  What  are  those  figures — the 
number  of  vagrants  who  have  been  dealt  with  by  the 
police  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — Yes. 

11533.  That  is  different  from  a  census  ? — Yes, 

11534.  {Chairman.)  It  may  merely  mean  that  the 
tramps  are  much  more  on  the  move  than  they  were  some 
years  ago.  The  same  tramp  may  figure  two  or  three 
times  in  the  reports,  whereas  some  years  ago  they  only 
figured  once  or  twice.  What  you  want  is  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  these  people  at  given  periods  twice  a  y»iar  / 
— I  agree. 

1 1535.  In  order  to  establish  the  fact — of  course  you  would 
have  to  have  it  repeated — as  to  whether  vagrancy  is  or 
is  not  on  the  increase,  you  would  have  to  do  that.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Loch's  opinion  was  that  there  was  a  very 
great  deal  of  exaggeration  on  the  point.  These  county 
statistics,  which  are  not  based  on  any  reliable  system 
of  exclusive  enumeration,  create  a  very  considerable 
and,  in  his  opinion,  unnecessary  alarm,  and  he  thought 
that  the  first  step  towards  a  proper  consideration  of 
the  problem  was  an  actual  enumeration  on  the  basis 
suggested  ? — Yes. 

11536.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  You  have  not  the  county  report, 
in  order  that  we  may  see  what  the  character  of  that  is  ? 
— No.  Of  course  I  would  suggest  that  the  same  tramj^s 
are  not  likely  to  have  the  desire  to  make  15,000  additional 
visits  in  one  county  in  the  year.    It  is  not  their  nature. 

11537.  {Chairman.)  No  doubt  there  may  be  some 
increase,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  material  for  estimating 
what,  that  increase  is  exactly  is  msufhcient.  You  think 
that  the  system  is  largely  responsible  for  this  increase  ? — 
Yes. 

11538.  For  three  reasons  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

11539.  Among  which  you  class  the  lack  of  the  reforma- 
tive element,  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  admiijistra- 
tion  ? — Yes,  you  have  the  Guardians  divided  amongst 
themselves  as  to  whether  you  are  going  to  give  them 
greater  kindness  or  greater  severity. 

11540.  Would  you  h^ve  the  Local  Government  Board 
impose  some  imiform  system  upon  them  ?— If  that  were 
possible,  yes. 

11541.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  this  state- 
ment :  "  The  casual-ward  system  as  it  exists  at  present 
is  costly  and  out  of  date  "?— It  is  costly,  as  instanced  by 
the  case  given  there,  where  the  Stepney  people  have  had 
to  spend  £8,000  to  provide  for  fifty -eight  people.  We 
would  regard  that  as  very  costly. 

11542.  How  would  you  have  provided  for  them.  They 
have  had  to  be  provided  for  in  some  way  ? — Yes. 


11543.  Would  you  have  sent  them  to  a  Laboui  Colony  Mr.  Lamb. 

in  the  country  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — Yes.    I  would  — 

have  done  something  different  to  perpetuating  the  present 

sj'stem. 

11544.  Do  jou  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that 
every  local  authority ,  or  at  any  rate  a  combination  of  local 
authorities,  should  establish  Labour  Colonies  in  order  to 
deal  with  this  class  upon  the  lines  which  you  follow  ? — 
Yes,  and,  I  believe,  even  if  the  people  did  not  go  to  the 
colonies  in  any  large  number  it  would  stop  the  wandering 
about. 

11545.  Then  you  would  have  them  herded  together  in 
the  slums  of  the  big  towns.  It  might  be  worse  ? — You 
could  deal  with  them  then. 

11546.  Could  you  more  easily  deal  with  them  then  ? — 
Yes. 

11547.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  the  elimination 
of  what  you  call  the  "  won't-works  "  in  the  long  run  ?— 
Yes.  I  have  talked  to  so  many.  I  have  approached  the 
subject  from  various  standpoints— from  the  purely  re- 
ligious point,  from  the  social  standpoint,  and  from  the 
tramp-ward  officials'  standpoint,  and  that  is  my  dehberate 
conclusion. 

11548.  You  divide  this  class  into  two  sub-divisions— 
those  who  object  to  work,  and  those  who  are  incapable 
of  sustained  labour  ? — Yes. 

11549.  You  deal  with  those  two  upon  different  lines  ?— 
Yes. 

11550.  First  by  something  in  the  shaj  e  of  penal  methods? 
—If  1  suspected  a  man  shuffiing.  I  would  make  his  food 
have  some  relation  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  On 
the  other  hand  I  would  not  do  so  if  he  were  really  in- 
cajiable. 

1 1551 .  If  he  were  incapable  you  would  raise  his  physique 
to  the  point  at  which  he  became  capable  ?— Yes.  I  would 
treat  thein  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  give  them 
plenty  of  good  food  and  exercise  for  a  few  weeks. 

11552.  Which  class  do  you  think  is  most  largely  repre- 
sented among  the  "  won't- works  "?— Those  incapable 
of  sustained  effort.    The  "  won't-works  "  are  a  fraction. 

11553.  The  class  that  is  susceptible  to  improvement  is 
the  more  numerous  of  the  two  ? — Yes. 

11554.  From  your  experience  of  that  class  which,  I 
presume,  figures  largely  in  this  Hadleigh  colony,  do  the 
results  obtained  justify  what,  I  presume,  is  your  idea  that 
treatment  of  this  sort  enables  such  establishments 
to  restore  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  the  com- 
munity as  useful  members  of  it  ? — Yes. 

1 1555.  But  have  you  got  any  carefully  recorded  statistics 
which  would  enable  you  to  prove  that  ?  Do  you  trace 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  leave  you  ?— Probably  for  a 
year  or  two  years. 

11556.  You  have  well-attested  records  of  what  becomes 
of  them  for  a  year  or  two  years  after  they  leave  you  ?— 
Of  a  certain  percentage. 

11557.  Of  a  certain  percentage  only  ?— Yes. 

11558.  What  percentage  ?— I  could  not  say  off-hand, 

11559.  Half  of  them,  do  you  think  ?— More  if  wceHmi- 
nated  9  per  cent,  roughly  of  the  people  who  are  unsatis- 
factory. 

11560.  That  you  can  do  nothing  with  ?— Yes,  whom 
we  regard  as  failures. 

11561.  You  get  rid  of  them  ?— Yes,  they  drift.  We 
have  to  send  them  away. 

11562.  They  must  sink  ?— At  present,  yes.  I  was 
preparing  the  "figures  the  other  day  for  another  purpose.  I 
could  furnish  the  figures. 

11563.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  you  would  do  so  ? 
—I  will. 

11564.  I  take  it,  generally,  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
ameliorative  effects  of  the  system  as  applied  to  the  class  as 
a  whole  ?— Yes,  for  the  effect  of  three  or  six  months 
steady  work  under  healthy  conditions  on  those  whom  we 
cannot  trace,  which  are  a"  considerable  proportion,  is  well 
worth  to  the  nation  all  the  cost  and  trouble.  The  women 
we  can  much  more  easily  trace,  but  when  you  come  to  a. 
man  he  may  be  a  bona  fide  casual,  moving  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  he  cannot  write.  He  says  he  can 
read  and  write,  but  he  would  sooner  shift  a  few  tons  of 
earth  or  sand  than  write  a  letter  ;  and  that  increases 
the  difficulty.  
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11565.  I  suppose  those  of  them  whom  you  do  improve 
adopt  some  settled  habits  of  life  ? — Frequently. 

11566.  And  therefore  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  the 
success  of  your  system.  I  can  quite  understand  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  failures  ? — It  is  otherwise.  The  latter  is 
much  more  easy,  because  we  hear  of  them  continually  ; 
they  hang  around  so  ;  the  successes  we  do  not  hear  of. 

11567.  Would  it  not  bs  possible  to  estabhsh  some  kind 
of  communication  with  them  ? — No.  On  principle  we 
do  not. 

11568.  You  think  it  diminishes  their  self-respect  that 
they  should  be  traced  back  to  an  establishment  of  the 
sort  ? — If  a  man  becomes  a  Salvationist  it  is  easy.  But 
we  have  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  they  would  not  care  for  it. 

11569.  They  would  not  like  their  friends  to  know  that 
they  had  been  associated  with  your  Home  ? — They  would 
not  care  for  us  to  make  inquiries  about  them,  or  to  be 
associated  with  us. 

11570.  That  is  your  difficulty  ? — That  is  one  of  our 
difficulties. 

11571.  You  say,  speaking  generally,  that  65  per  cent, 
of  those  you  treat  are  successfully  treated  ? — We  do  not  put 
a  man  as  a  colonist  in  the  records  until  he  has  been  there 
a  month  ;  they  are  casuals,  pure  and  simple.  Of  those 
that  stay  for  more  than  a  month  roughly  10  per  cent,  of 
them  are  unsatisfactory,  either  physically,  or  from  other 
causes.  Then  quite  a  third  of  those  that  remain  we 
can  trace  for  years  afterwards.  They  probably  identify 
themselves  with  the  Army  continually.  Another  third 
we  can  easily  trace — when  I  say  "  easily  "  I  mean  by  in- 
direct methods  as,  for  instance,  when  we  emigrate  a  party. 
I  have  a  photograph  here  of  a  party  which  we  are  sending 
out  next  month.  And  here  also  is  a  photograph  of  a 
party  which  we  sent  out  to  Canada  three  years ;  ago 
I  could  trace  the  majority  of  them  still.  { Handing 
photographs  to  the  Chairman.)  All  those  fellows  were 
perfect  wrecks  when  they  came  down  to  us.  I  can 
invariably  tell  how  long  a  man  has  been  on  the  place  by 
his  general  appearance.  For  the  first  months  I  can  tell  the 
number  of  weeks  he  has  been  with  us  by  his  trousers, 
or  boots,  or  tie. 

11572.  What  time  do  they  stay  w  ith  you  ? — Those  who 
stay  over  the  first  month  stay  from  six  to  nine  months — 
it  varies  according  to  the  season. 

11573.  What  proportion  of  those  who  enter  go  away 
before  the  first  month  has  elapsed  ? — We  do  not  count 
those  who  go  out  in  the  first  month  as  being  entered  at 
all  as  colonists. 

11574.  You  have  no  record  of  them  ? — Yes.  I  will 
furnish  the  figures.  (A  photograph  was  handed  to  the 
Chairman. ) 

11575.  By  what  process  are  they  admitted — by  self 
apj)lication,  or  by  draft  from  other  establishments  ? — 
By  both.  We  get  them  sent  in  from  the  police  station, 
our  London  shelters,  and  from  the  workhouse  by  the 
friends  of  the  men. 

11576.  [Colonel  Fox.)  These  are  photographs  of  men 
who  have  been  reclaimed  ? — Yes. 

11577.  What  have  these  people  been  doing  which  gives 
them  such  a  bright  look  ? — They  have  been  at  work. 
These  were  all  perfect  wrecks  when  they  came  to  the  place. 

11578.  Have  these  men  stayed  three  months  or  six 
months  ? — ^Various  periods. 

11579.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Something  from  one  month 
upwards  ? — Yes.  This  is  the  party  which  went  out  to 
Canada  last  year.    {Handing  photograph  to  the  Chairman.) 

11580.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  hke  to  see  this  plan 
tried  as  an  adjimct  of  the  local  administration  ? — Yes. 

11581.  You  believe  it  might  afford  the  means  of  dealing 
satisfactorily  with  a  large  portion  of  this  vagrant  class  ? — 
I  am  sure  it  would. 

11582.  And  you  think  it  affords  opportimities  for  dealing 
with  the  submerged  tenth,  as  it  has  been  called,  to  some 
extent,  which  is  not  vagrant  in  its  habits,  but  which  is 
to  be  found  herded  in  the  slum  quarters  in  big  towns  ? — 
Yes.  The  married  couples  we  have  had  there  have  en- 
couraged us  also. 

11583.  You  make  arrangements  for  husbands  and  wives 
and  their  famiUes  living  together  there  ? — Yes  ;  after  a 
certain  period  of  probation. 


11584.  In  the  cases  where  the  parents  have  been  grossly 
neglectful  of  their  children,  and  where  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  remove  the  children  from  their  care,  what  do  you 
do  ?  Have  you  any  nurseries  attached  to  the  colony  in 
which  the  children  are  cared  for  ? — We  have  in  London, 
and  we  work  in  conjunction  ;  it  is  one  organisation.  For 
instance,  we  will  take  a  man  and  his  wife  and  children 
and  deal  with  them  according  to  the  circumstances. 
For  a  man  and  woman  -«  ho  are  living  together,  perhaps 
with  no  children,  we  would  make  an  arrangement  like  this : 
that  if  a  woman  \^ill  go  into  one  of  our  homes  for  women, 
and  the  man  will  go  into  the  colony  and  work  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  then  for  the  furtlier  period  of  six  ruonth? 
we  \Yitl  give  them  a  home  of  two  rooms  in  the  colony. 
By  that  time  their  friends  will  find  a  situation  for  them, 
or  ^^e  will  find  work  for  them.  T  have  a  counle  eoiug 
abroad  this  week  after  such  an  experience.  Another  man 
came  down  imder  like  circumstances,  has  gone  back  to  New 
York,  where  he  has  a  situation. 

11585.  In  these  cases,  where  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  have  stopped  short  of 
prosecuting  the  parents,  do  they  ever  attempt  to  remove 
the  children  from  the  parents'  care,  or  do  you  do  that  ? 
W'e  take  some  of  the  worst  cases  from  the  society, 
working  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  ako  ■■.pith  Dr. 
Barnardo's  Home. 

11586.  Is  anj'  attempt  made  to  obtain  from  the  parent 

any  proportion  of  the  cost  of  keeping  the  child  ? — That 
I  could  not  say. 

11587.  You  do  not  attempt  that — your  work  is  purely 
charitable  ? — Oh,  yes,  in  our  rescue  work  we  have  a 
regular  Affiliation  Department  which  does  good  work  in 
that  way. 

11588.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  children  rather  than 
the  parents  that,  where  the  conditions  are  such  that  no 
decent  standard  of  comfort  or  health  can  be  maintained, 
they  should  he  dealt  with  ? — Undoubtedly. 

11589.  {Colonel  Fox.)  These  are  photograpks  of  men 
who  have  gone  to  the  devil,  and  whom  j^ou  have  sent 
down  to  the  colonies  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  absolute  wrecks. 
Yoti  would  not  believe  their  condition — shaken  nerves, 
and  quite  broken,  down-at-heel,  and  clothes  gone  and 
everything.  They  are  not  quite  hopeless,  but  when  they 
come  to  Us  j'ou  would  think  they  were. 

11590.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Do  you  provide  them  with 
these  clothes  V — They  buy  their  clothes.  We  fix  a  mini- 
mum of  food  to  begin  with,  but  if  they  care  to  save  out 
of  the  minimum — it  is  Is.  a  day,  and  on  that  the  Kitchen 
Department  has  a  profit — they  can  do  so.  A  good  many 
men  save  out  of  that  enough  to  buy  clothes  and  boots, 
and  we  encourage  that. 

11591.  These  are  very  good  clothes  which  they  have 
got  on.  Are  they  provided  by  the  Colony  ? — Yes,  or  by 
their  friends  ;  or  perhaps  we  have  taken  them  out  of  pawn 
for  them. 

11592.  Does  the  work  that  they  do  repay  you  for  the 
charges  they  are  at  ? — No. 

11593.  Could  it  not  be  made  to  do  so  ? — Only  by 
diverting  the  whole  enterprise  from  the  object  for  which 
it  was  created.  If  the  500  people  who  are  there  now  were 
going  to  remain,  in  a  couple  of  years  it  would  be  paying 
its  way. 

11594.  As  they  only  stay  a  certain  time  they  are  ineffi- 
cient workmen  ? — Yes,  and  when  they  are  efficient  they 
pass  offi 

11595.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  And  you  want  them  to  jjass 
off  then  ?— Yes. 

11596.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Are  all  those  men  in  the  photo- 
graph  "  won't-vvorks  "  ? — No. 

11597.  {Chairman.)  They  are  those  who  were  physi- 
cally incapable  until  they  came  under  your  treatment  ? 
— Yes,  and  nobody  would  give  them  work. 

11598.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Criminals  ? — There  are  crimi- 
nals among  them. 

11599.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Very  few  of  these  men  begin 
life  as  members  of  the  absolutely  labourers'  class.  Are 
they  not  a  superior  class,  a  clerk  or  artisan  class  ? — 
About  a  third  are  labourers. 

11600.  They  look  like  men  who,  however  low  they 
may  have  fallen  in  the  meantime,  must  have  come  down 
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from  educated  positions  ? — That  is  quite  correct,  and 
you  ■will  find  a  good  many  of  those,  who  through  distress 
•want  us  to  take  them,  are  people  who  have  known  better 
things. 

11601.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Wliat  do  you  attribute  their 
going  down  hill  to  ? — The  average  man  would  probably 
say  "drink;"  but  I  say  drink,  with  this  reservation, 
that  it  is  the  primary  secondary  cause,  if  I  may 
so  express  it.  What  I  mean  is  that  if  a  man 
makes  a  bad  marriage  or  if  his  wife  dies,  as  is  the 
<;ase  very  often,  and  he  has  a  housekeeper,  and  his 
■children  are  neglected  and  so  forth,  he  goes  to  drink. 
We  know  he  ought  not  to  di'ink,  but  that  is  very  often 
what  a  man  does  do.  Moral  deterioration  sets  in, 
and  finally  the  man's  home  goes  and  everything.  Drink 
as  the  cause  of  his  downfall,  but  it  is  not  the  primary 
cause.  I  would  say :  "  Remove  that  man  from  his 
surroundings  arid  find  a  wife  for  him,  if  necessary."  We 
have  done  that  in  one  or  two  instances  with  excellent 
results.  There  is  nothing  we  have  not  done  which  we 
thought  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  individual  cases. 

11C02.  [Mr.  Struihers.)  You  have  looked  out  a  suitable 
•woman  for  him  to  marry  ? — Yes. 

11603.  And  told  him  he  ought  to  do  so  ?— Mrs. 
Lamb  has  made  it  easy  for  him  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  right  woman !  Then  again  wo  have  put  a  man 
in  prison  or  taken  him  out  of  prison,  and  done  the 
best  we  could  in  the  man's  interest.  If  we  thought 
a  man  should  have  a  month's  hard  labour  for 
neglecting  his  wife  and  children,  we  have  seen  that  he  got 
it ;  if  we  thought  that  he  has  had  a  month  when  ho  ought 
not  to  have  had  it,  we  have  appealed  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary and  got  the  man  out  before  his  time.  As  I  say,  we 
have  married  them,  and  divorced  them,  too,  for  that 
matter. 

11604.  (Colonel  Fox.)  Did  you  fit  them  out  with  wives 
do'ftTi  at  the  Colony  ? — Yes,  we  have  done  so ;  we  do 
not  make  a  practice  of  that. 

ilGOo.  (Chairman.)  I  take  it  j'^ou  think  it  would  repay 
the  community  if  it  did  establish  some  general  system 
of  this  kind  tor  dealing  with  cases  such  as  you  have 
described  ? — If  properly  managed,  yes.  I  think  every- 
thing trims  on  the  management. 

11606.  The  remuneration  would  come  in  the  shape 
of  men  who  were  a  dead  loss  to  the  community  being 
restored  as  active,  able-bodied  and  industrious  persons  ? 
— Yes,  if  we  could  only  get  people  to  look  at  it  from  that 
standpoint.    That  is  the  fact,  undoubtedly. 

11607.  That  is  your  view  ?— Yes. 

1160s.  (Dr.  Tathayn.)  And  you  have  proved  it  ? — 
Yes. 

11609.  (Chairman.)  You  think  you  have  proved  it  is 
a  practicable  scheme  ? — Yes.  We  are  turning  them 
out  continually.  We  have  our  failures,  but  we  want 
now  to  deal  specially  with  failures.  That  is  the  whole  idea 
of  General  Booth's  Proposal,  as  set  forth  in  "  The  Vagrant 
and  the  Unemployable."  We  do  not  want  to  have 
failures,  but  we  want  to  deal  with  them.  If  you  throw 
a  failure  out  of  the  back  door  it  does  not  dispose  of  the 
problem  ;  it  is  still  there. 

IICIO.  Touching  the  question  of  finance— have  you 
formed  any  estimate  as  to  what  the  cost  of  treating  each 
case,  is,  taking  the  average  of  detention  ? — No  ;  I  would 
not  like  to  commit  myself  to  figures  at  this  juncture. 

11611.  Do  you  keep  accounts  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  an 
tiaborate  system  of  accounts,  and  they  are  all  published. 

11612.  They  are  all  accessible  ? — Yes. 

11613.  So  that  the  figures  could  be  obtained  ? — Yes. 
But,  with  all  respect,  I  do  not  think  you  would  under- 
stand them  unless  they  were  explained. 

11614.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  explain  thera  now  ? 
— ^Not  in  a  way  which  would  give  you  any  reUable  data. 
Why  I  say  you  would  not  understand  them  is  this  :  They 
are  properlj  kept  and  duly  audited — the  books  are  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Midland  Kailway  Company 
auditors,  Messrs.  Knox,  Burbidge,  Cropper  &  Co. — but 
they  are  so  involved  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
to  find  out  the  figures  for  the  Hadlcigh  Colonj,  which 
is  only  one  part  of  our  operations.  The  capital  account 
is  dealt  with  in  one  sum,  and  it  woula  be  impossible 
without  internal  analysis  to  understand  the  accounts  ; 
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but  we  should  be  quite  ready  to  prepare  a  special  jf^  Lamb. 
statement.   

11615.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  exercising  super- 
vision over  those  colonies  if  they  became  general  ? — 
No.  One  of  the  features  of  our  management  is  tlie  fact 
that  we  raise  so  many  people  from  the  class  amongst  whom 
we  work,  and,  having  them  at  hand,  in  time  they  inspire 
the  m.en  who  come  down  hopeless.  I  have  seen  it  over 
and  over  again  that,  when  a  man's  back  is  breaking  after 
the  first  two  or  three  days  hoeing  in  the  market  garden, 
and  he  feels  like  giving  it  up,  and  he  is  lying  in  bed,  and 
is  perhaps  too  tired  even  to  sleep,  in  the  next  bed  is  a 
man  who  has  been  there  three  or  four  months  and  is  just 
beginning  to  enjoy  life,  and  he  will  say  to  the  fellow  who 
is  inclined  to  give  up  :  "  You  stick  to  it ;  I  remember 
when  I  had  a  back  like  yours,  and  my  hands  were  blistered, 
too  ;  "  and  so  hope  is  instilled  into  that  man.  We 
would  draw  a  great  many  of  the  officers  for  such  colonies 
from  those  very  people,  for  this  reason,  that  they  would 
appreciate,  and  they  would  be  better  able  to  understand 
the  habits  and  the  thoughts  of  the  people  they  are  seeking 
to  raise.  You  do  not  want  to  get  a  class  too  far  removed 
from  them.  It  is  verv'  nice,  but  a  good  many  of  the  poor 
are  very  touchy  on  the  question  of  patronage,  and  when 
someone  who  is  very  much  above  them  comes  they  begin 
to  wonder  if  there  is  some  ulterior  motive  ;  they  regard 
us  a  good  deal  in  that  way  when  they  come  first,  until 
they  see  the  way  we  live,  and  that  we  are  not  too  far  re- 
moved from  them.  We  do  not  go  down  to  the  same 
level,  but  we  are  not  too  far  removed  to  be  above  under- 
standing them  and  being  understood  by  them. 

11616.  They  must  be  established  on  a  footing  of  mutual 
sympathy  ? — Yes. 

11617.  Do  you  take  the  people  on  their  own  appHca- 
tion? — Yes,  so  long  as  we  have  room,  and  the  man  is  a  suit- 
able case. 

11618.  You  investigate  it  ?— Yes. 

11619.  You  do  not  accept  him  on  his  O'wn  statement  ? 
— Yes,  we  do ;  but  there  are  no  risks  in  that  if  you  set 
him  to  work  at  once.  There  is  no  inducement  for  him 
to  tell  a  lie.  If  he  is  on  the  begging  ticket  there  is  all 
the  inducement  to  spin  a  yarn,  but  with  us  there  is  no  such 
inducement. 

11620.  The  labour  test  is  the  efficient  one  there  ?— 
Yes,  we  throw  them  all  together,  and  begin  the  sorting 
out  afterwards ;  but  we  can  give  the  men  immediate 
relief. 

11621.  (Mr.  Lindsett.)  What  acreage  is  this  Had- 
leigh  Colony  ?— We  have  2,000  acres  of  land,  and  1,000 
of  water,  foreshore. 

11622.  Is  that  2,000  acres  all  farmed  ?— We  have  about 
800  acres  marsh  land  used  for  grazing.  Then  we  have 
about  350  acres  in  market  gardens  and  fruit ;  then  we 
have  another  600  acres  arable,  and  the  other  is  utilised 
for  the  buildings  and  roads  and  brickfields,  and  smaller 
industries. 

11623.  You  make  bricks  to  a  consideraLle  extent  ? 
—Yes. 

11624.  Are  there  any  other  industries  besides  agri- 
culture ? — There  are  the  bricks,  the  poultry,  the  stock- 
rearing,  pigs,  and  so  on  ;  then  we  have  our  laimdrj  and 
bakehouse,  and  tailoring. 

Ilb25.  You  do  all  your  own  work,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

Ilt26.  All  the  repairs  on  the  estate  are  done  l)y  the 
workshops  ? — Yes.  We  have  our  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths. 

11627.  Have  you  a  dairy  farm  ? — Yes. 

11628.  How  many  cows  do  you  keep  ? — Th^ne  are 
thirty-five  milking. 

I  i62G.  Is  that  all  done  by  the  men  who  come  (o  the 
colony  V — \eh,  mostly. 

11630.  They  have  to  learn  that  ? — Yes  ;  of  course, 
we  have  our  skilled  superintendents  and  employes. 

11631.  How  do  they  live — in  bai-racks  ? — A  glance 
at  this  drawing  will  give  you  the  facts.  Thiji  is  the  first 
dormitory.  (A  book — HaMeigh ;  the  Story  of  a  Great 
Endeavour — was  handed  to  Mr.  Lindsell.)  From  that 
they  start  grading.  Then  he  passes  into  a  place  where 
tliere  are  ten  beds  in  a  cubicle,  ana  from  ihat  to  a 
place  where  there  are  three,  and  from  that  to  one 
of  the  farmhouses,  which  is  another  step.    On  page  14 
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Mr  Lamh    J^'^  Castle  farmhouse,  which  is  the 

 first  step  up  from  the  dormitories.    Then  on  page  12 

jou  see  the  cottages.  We  made  the  bricks  and  built 
the  houses  right  up  from  the  beginning,  and  the  married 
colonists  can  start  at  the  lowest  grade  and  work  up  to  a 
cottage. 

11632.  When  they  get  up  they  can  get  their  wives 
and  families  ? — Yes.  We  pa\'  them  2s.  6d.  or  3?.  a  day, 
or  at  piece-work  they  may  be  earning  30s.  or  35s.  a  week. 

11633.  {Colonel  Fox.)  How  long  do  they  remain  at 
that  ? — According  to  varying  conditions. 

11634.  Do  you  keep  them  in  permanent  employment  ? 
— Yes,  until  they  get  something  better  ;  or  until  we  have 
to  move  them  to  make  room  tor  others. 

11635.  {Chairman.)  What  is  jour  permanent  staff? 
How  man  J  do  you  want  for  jermanent  work  apart  from 
what  is  done  by  inefficient  labour  ? — We  have  employees 
of  two  classes — permanent  employees,  and  then  we  have 
the  superior  colonist  who  is  passed  on  from  being  a 
colonist  to  being  an  employee.  The  number  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  the  work  we  are  doing.  Park 
House,  on  page  24,  is  another  farmhouse,  which  is  the 
highest  grade  which  a  single  colonist  can  get  to. 

11636.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Does  he  have  a  bedroom  to 
himself  when  he  gets  to  Park  House  ? — There  are  one  or 
two  rooms  where  there  are  single  beds. 

11637.  Or  dormitories  ? — It  is  an  ordinary  farmhouse 
with  three  beds  in  one  room,  four  beds  in  another,  and 
six  in  another.    There  is  room  for  about  a  dozen  men. 

11638.  Do  they  have  a  sitting  room  ? — Yes,  a  dining- 
room.  On  Sundays  they  have  their  food  there  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  We  have  no  fixed  rule.  They  have 
their  tea  there  always — they  may  have  a  good  wash  and 
their  tea  there,  which  is  a  distinct  lift  up.  On  Sundays 
they  may  have  their  food  there  in  the  winter  time,  because 
the  roads  are  bad.  In  the  summer,  when  there  are  usually 
a  lot  of  visitors,  the  visitors  have  their  food  there,  and 
then  the  men  go  to  the  dining-room.  There  are  general 
advantages  in  his  going  to  the  dining-room.  They 
all  go  in  at  one  door.  In  this  corner  there  would 
be  so  many  tables  with  table  cloths  on,  so  that  a  man 
sees  that  there  is  something  else  for  him  to  aspire  to.  Then 
there  is  another  door,  and  another  man  passes  through 
there,  and  the  natural  inquiry  is  "  Where  is  he  going  ?  " 
He  is  going  into  a  select  room  where  he  is  waited  on — the 
same  food,  but  rather  superior  attention.  Bej'ond  that 
again  there  is  what  they  call  the  Lord  Mayor's  parlour. 
A  choice  of  food  from  the  first — after  the  probationary 
period,  of  course — is  a  practical  appeal  to  his  independ- 
ence, which  the  man  understands. 

11639.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  find  many  of  these  men 
go  back  to  their  old  haunts  ? — A  few. 

11640.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Ten  per  cent.  I  think  you  said  ? 
—10  per  cent,  we  regard  as  failures ;  but,  speaking  of 
faihires,  one  man  that  I  was  in  despair  about,  and  had 
really  to  send  away  from  the  Colony  for  the  sake  of  the 
discipline  of  the  place,  I  can  tell  you  something  about. 
After  I  sent  him  away  I  put  some  machinery  in  motion 
to  look  after  him  elsewhere.  He  came  to  see  me  not  a 
month  ago  to  ask  if  I  remembered  him.  I  said  "  Oh, 
yes."  He  said  "  I  remember  you,  too,  of  course."  He 
was  a  married  man,  and  his  wife  was  toiling  to  keep  the 
house  going,  and  he  had  been  continually  drinking  on  tho 
sly  and  neglecting  his  work,  and  I  had  given  him  such 
a  talking  too  as  I  never  gave  to  anyone.  He  said  :  "  You 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have  kept  a  situation  in  the 
city  for  eighteen  months,  and  I  have  just  got  5s.  added 
to  my  wages  :  the  wife  is  going  to  stop  working  at  Easter  ; 
we  have  taken  a  little  flat  in  Holloway,  and  the  children  are 
coming  up  from  the  country."  That  case  was  marked 
as  a  failure  on  our  books,  and  I  suppose  it  will  continue 
to  be  so. 

11641.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it 
is  not  paying  as  a  commercial  concern  ? — No.  Never- 
theless, we  know  what  our  loss  is,  where  it  is,  and  why  it 
is  ;  that  is  to  say  the  superintendent  who  is  responsible 
for  the  brick-field  and  for  the  farm  has  the  duty  after 
the  probationary  period,  as  we  call  it,  to  pay  a  man  the 
value  of  the  work  he  does.  He  is  paid  to  do  that  and 
nothing  else.  We  tried  at  one  time  to  get  a  man  who 
would  take  a  wide  view  and  deal  with  the  case  on  its  merits. 
That  did  not  do  ;  we  had  either  a  man  who  was  too  hard 
or  too  soft.  Then  we  said — "We  will  have  superintendents. 


whose  sole  duty  will  be  to  pay  them  on  the  actual 
work  done." 

11642.  Do  you  pay  them  in  kind  or  in  absolute  money  ? 
— In  tokens  which  are  current  and  in  money. 

11643.  They  get  so  much  food  ? — Yes.  and  they  caa 
save  out  of  it  and  use  it  for  clothes. 

11644.  Not  lodging  ? — Yes,  they  pay  for  everthing 
that  is  of  value.  Then  we  give  them  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm,  and  if  they  use  it  well,  that  is  if  they  do  not 
spend  it  in  the  public-houses  in  the  village,  we  increase  it.^ 

11645.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  failure  to  make- 
some  profit.  Do  you  attribute  it  to  the  character  of  the- 
workmen  that  you  are  dealing  with,  because  you  have  to 
get  relays  of  helpless  persons  who  have  to  be  educated 
up  to  doing  good  work  ? — Yes,  and  whenever  a  man  has- 
a  market  value  he  moves  from  us. 

1 1 646.  Therefore  you  have  to  do  the  work  which  ought- 
to  be  done  by  active  men,  with  men  who  have  to  be  edu- 
cated up  to  that  point  ?• — Yes. 

11647.  And  that  is  where  the  loss  comes  in  ? — I  reckon 
for  the  first  three  months  a  man  whatever  he  earns  is  more- 
of  a  loss  than  even  the  fuU  cost  of  his  food.  The  next 
three  months  he  contributes  probably  the  full  cost  of  his- 
keep  without  contributing  anything  towards  the  manage- 
ment. Then  he  begins  to  contribute  something  towards- 
the  management,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  months  he  is  fit 
to  take  his  place  in  the  world.  When  he  starts  to  earn 
something  for  us  he  is  off. 

11648.  I  see  you  mention  here  that  you  have  lost  £10' 
on  the  poultry  account.  You  say,  "  The  poultry  and 
bee  section  last  September  reported  sr.les  amounting: 
to  £712,  which  fell  short  of  the  expenses  by  about  £10  '"'  t 
—Yes. 

11649.  What  do  you  reckon  as  against  the  receipts  ? — 
All  the  legitimate  charges  in  that  particular  section. 
We  charge  the  interest  on  capital  and  depreciation,  man- 
agement, proportion  of  rates,  and  all  legitimate  charges. 

11650.  Everything  ? — Yes.  Of  course  the  Poultry  De- 
partment does  not  emploj^  very  ma.nj'  men,  but  we  have- 
laid  ourselves  out  in  that  department,  as  in  -nil  depart- 
ments, to  breed  the  best.  That  was  the  feature  of  the- 
colony  in  our  early  days.  We  had  to  decide  whether  we 
would  go  on  working  with  cheap  horses  on  the  Farm 
Department,  or  whether  we  would  lay  down  a  foundation 
for  the  best  in  order  that  the  moral  effect  on  the  mea 
would  be  good.  The  result  in  the  Poultry  Department 
is  that  we  have  good  birds.  We  have  got  as  much  as 
£10  for  one,  and  even  £25  for  one  which  wenL  lo  South 
Africa,  a  cockerel. 

11651.  The  better  your  class  of  bird  the  more  likely 
you  are  to  make  a  profit  on  it  ? — Yes. 

11652.  1  am  rather  surprised  that  you  did  not  have 
a  profit  there  ? — That  is  why  we  have  made  a  profit  last 
year,  because  of  the  fancy  price  stuff.  I  do  not  think  poultry- 
ifarming  would  pay  in  this  country  in  the  ordinary  way. 

11653.  Is  there  a  loss  on  brickmaking  ? — In  one  of 
our  fields,  and  there  because  of  the  fall  in  the  prices.  We 
have  three  quahties  of  bricks.  Five  years  ago  we  sold  our 
stock  bricks  for  36s.  a  thousand  in  London  ;  last  year  we  sold 
them  ior  26s.,  the  nett  result  being  the  loss  of  10s.  a 
thousand.  If  you  take  that  over  a  few  milhon  bricks  it 
makes  a  difference. 

11654.  You  feel  bound  to  go  on  with  it  in  order  to  give 
the  men  work  ? — Yes. 

11655.  And  the  same  with  everything — ^you  keep 
things  going  ? — Yes,  to  the  extent  of  our  financial  abihty. 

11656.  I  should  have  thought  that  on  market  gardening: 
you  would  have  made  a  profit  ? — We  made  a  profit  last 
year,  but  the  year  before  we  did  not,  because  of  either 
"t]ie  drought  or  the  floods,  whichever  it  was. 

11657.  What  steps  does  a  man  take  to  get  into  your 
colony  ? — We  get  them  either  on  their  own  apphcation 
or  the  application  of  their  friends,  oi  they  come  from  the 
Pohce  Courts,  or  from  our  London  shelters,  or  from  the 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

11658.  The  missionary  recommends  them  to  apply 
to  you  ? — Yes. 

11659.  Or  you  get  tliem  from  the  London  shelters  ? — 
Yes. 
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11660.  Do  you  get  many  tramps  pure  and  simple  ? — 
We  are  really  off  the  beaten  track.  The  road  to  South- 
end leads  to  nowhere  else,  and  therefore  we  are  not  on 
then-  road. 

11661.  You  do  not  get  the  local  tramp,  but  do  you 
get  many  from  the  unions  about  the  country  ? — We 
•get  more  than  we  want.  They  are  more  trouble  than 
anybody.  A  man  who  comes  from  the  union  is  about 
four  or  five  times  the  trouble  that  an  ordinary  tramp 
is,  and  we  do  not  care  to  have  too  many  ;  we  have  always 
more  than  we  want.  One  of  the  features  of  the  colony  is  its 
•size,  and  where  you  have  got  500  or  600  people  all  the 
"time  apart  from  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  you 
lave  not  the  loneliness  which  you  would  have  if  you 
had  only  twenty  or  thirty  people.  You  do  not  want 
"too  many  of  a  set.  You  can  take  twenty  or  thirty  at 
^  time  and  be  breaking  them  in,  but  if  you  had  fifty  or 
sixty  probably  you  would  have  trouble. 

11662.  Supposing  your  colony  were  certified  by  the 
Home  Secretary  as  a  place  to  which  a  magistrate  might 
■compel  a  man  to  go,  you  would  then  have,  of  course, 
to  take  whoever  might  be  sent,  if  you  were  a  penal  settle- 
ment more  or  less.  I  do  not  mean  that  yours  should 
he  made  so  really,  but  suppose  it  were,  would  it  not 
■enhance  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  men  to  begin  with  ? 
— No,  not  if  it  were  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale. 

11663.  They  would  have  to  be  kept  there  somehow. 
You  could  not  have  them  walking  off  the  next  morning. 
I  suppose  your  men  can  go  away  ? — Yes. 

11664.  But  if  a  man  was  committed  under  a  magis- 
trate's order  there  would  have  to  be  some  means  to  see 
that  he  stopped  there  ? — I  would  not  pay  too  much 
«,ttention  to  that.  In  our  Inebriates'  Home,  which  is 
licensed  (it  does  not  form  any  part  of  the  colony),  we  ex- 
perienced practically  no  difficulty. 

11665.  Under  the  Inebriates  Act  ? — Yes,  it  is  certified 
■ — the  gates  are  as  open  as  the  Colony  gates.    We  run  it 
•exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  all  our  other  institu- 
tions, appealing  to  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  part  of 
their  nature.    We  have  only  had  to  produce  the  bye-laws 
twice.    We  do  not  have  them  up  there  aggravating  people 
all  the  time.    The  first  trouble  was  two  or  three  months 
after  we  opened.    We  had  some  trouble  and  I  telephoned 
through  to  the  officer  in  charge  and  told  him  to  lock  the 
•gate  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.    They  wanted  me 
to  go  along,  but  I  waited    for  twenty-four  hours  ;  I 
thought  I  would  let  them  alone  to  do  the  best  they 
•could.    At  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours  I  went  along 
and  assembled  them    There  were  about  twenty  gentlemen 
in  the  dining  room.    I  said  I  was  very  sorry  that  they 
Tiad  had  some  trouble.      I  said,  "  You  were  pitching 
■into  the  officer  because  he  locked  the  gate,  and  I  am 
pitching  into  him  because  he  did  not  do  it  soon  enough." 
Then  I  said,  "  There  is  some  idea  that  because  the  bye- 
laws  are  not  up  therefore  they  do  not  exist.    I  tell  you 
that  the  object  of  the  Salvation  Army  was  to  appeal  to 
men  morally  and  spiritually,  but  if  you  want  the  bye- 
laws  you  shall  have  the  choice."    It  is  not  usual  on 
■Salvation  Army  principles  to  discuss  things  like  this. 
But  I  said  :  "  We  will  have  a  new  departure  :  You  can 
■elect  to-night  whether  you  are  going  to  have  the  bye- 
laws  or  the  Salvation  Army  administration.    Here  are 
the  bye-laws."    I  took  them  out  of  my  pocket.    I  said : 
"  Here  is  Mr.  Ritchie's  certificate.    Would  you  like  me 
to  pass  it  round  ?  "    They  said,  "  No,"  they  were  satisfied. 
'Then  I  said  :  "  The  first  clause  says  :  '  No  inmate  of  any 
authorised  retreat  shall  retain  money,  watches,  or  other 
"valuables  without  the  consent  of  the  superintendent.' 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  hand  over  your  watches  and 
valuables  ;   we  will  start  there."    Of  course  they  were 
■sensible  enough  to  know  that  I  had  the  grip  of  them.  I 
kept  my  face  as  straight  as  I  could,  and  I  said,   "  It  is 
210  good  going  on  with  the  second  bye -law  till  we  have 
enforced  the  first."        One  of  them  laughed  and  said, 
^'  Put  them  in  your  pocket,  guv'nor."    I  said,  "  If  that 
is  the  will  of  the  people,  all  right."    We  have  never  had 
them  out  again  except  when  we  searched  a  man  for 
morphia.    We    have  never  had  a  call  for  a  bye-law 
since.     We    had    superior  intelligence  in  that  Home 
to  what  I  expect  to  get  if  we  were  taking  the  tramps 
as  you  suggest,    but   you  would   alter  your  tactics 
accordingly.    I  would  have  a  place  where  1  could  lock 
tlie  door  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  let  them 
feel  that  I  was  master,  but  that  would  be  at  the  very  last 
resort. 


11666.  (Colond  Onslow.)    With  regard  to  the  vagrants    Mr.  Lamb. 

and  the  unemployable,  it  is  suggested  that  colonies  might   

be  established  and  conducted  by  county  councils  and 

board  of  guardians,  etc.  ?  I  see  you  lay  stress  on  the 
fact  that  you  would  strongly  favour  the  Colony  being 
managed  by  a  religious  society,  it  would  make  it  very  much 
harder  if  it  were  not  managed  by  a  religious  society — 
it  would  become  a  refined  sort  of  prison  I — Yes,  I  agree. 

11667.  You  really  want  the  religious  element  ? — Yes. 

11668.  A  sentimental  element  of  some  sort? — Yes. 
I  put  in  the  other  suggestion  because  I  find,  especially 
outside  of  London,  amongst  the  younger  members  of 
county  councils  and  boards  of  guardians,  and  others,  a 
desire  to  have  a  tilt  at  this  problem.  They  feel  they 
have  had  enough  of  the  old  methods,  and  they  want 
to  try  something  else.    I  agree  entirely. 

11669.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  ■want  a  magis- 
trate appointed  to  deal  entirely  ■with  certain  cases  ;  for 
instance,  cruelty  to  children,  insanitary  dwellings,  over- 
crowding, and  so  on  ;  is  that  so  ? — That  would  be  in  the 
slum  area  in  any  great  city.  I  would  like  to  see  that 
tried. 

11670.  At  present  that  goes  simply  to  the  magistrate 
of  the  area,  whoever  it  is  ? — Yes. 

11671.  Sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  another  ? 
—Yes. 

11672.  You  want  a  magistrate  appointed  entirely 
for  this  particular  work  ?— Yes  ;  I  would  make  him  the 
rallying  point  for  all  the  social  forces  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

11673.  He  would  sit  entirely  for  this  work  and  nothing 
else  ? — Yes. 

11674.  He  would  not  deal  with  the  ordinary  cases  of 
drunkenness  ? — That  was  my  idea. 

11675.  I  think  you  have  said  the  vagrants  and  the 
"  won't-works  "  are  no  particular  class — they  are  not 
born  so — they  do  not  come  from  any  particular  strata 
of  society  ;  they  are  simply  people  who  have  drifted 
do\vn  from  something  better  '! — Yes,  in  many  instances, 
but  there  is  a  class  that  wants  work,  the  unemployable, 
but  whom  nobody  will  employ. 

11676.  There  is  that  class,  I  know  ? — That  is  a  large 
class. 

11677.  Because  he  is  more  or  less  of  a  criminal  nature,  I 
suppose  No,  because  of  his  physical  unfitness,  because 
his  dress  would  be  against  him.  He  says  he  is  willing 
to  work,  but  nobody  will  give  him  a  job. 

11678.  From  the  look  of  him  ?— Yes. 

11679.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  vagrant  who  is  a 
vagrant  by  heredity,  is  there  ? — Oh  yes. 

11680.  I  know  there  are  what  are  called  gypsies  who 
are  no  more  gypsies  than  I  am,  and  hawkers  and  beggars, 
but  they  are  not  the  regular  slum  vagrant  who  lives  in  a 
town  when  convenient  and  then  wanders  off  into  another 
town  ? — There  is  the  town  problem  and  the  country 
problem.  I  do  not  think  that  point  has  been  sufficiently 
emphasized.  I  have  been  at  Poor  Law  conferences,  and 
the  people  from  the  town  and  the  country  talk  about 
the  same  thing  in  an  altogether  opposite  way.  The  town 
tramp  does  not  tramp  ;  ho  loafs.  The  country  tramp 
must  tramp. 

11681.  It  is  his  second  nature,  you  mean  ? — No,  it  is 
because  of  circumstances.  In  a  town  he  will  get  his 
breakfast  here  and  his  dinner  round  the  corner. 

11682.  I  understood  you  meant  it  was  the  nature  of 
the  man,  that  he  can  never  remain  still  in  one  place  ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  you 
will  eliminate  that.  You  have  only  got  to  look  at  the 
moving  which  is  going  on  among  a  class  which  are  not 
called  vagrants. 

11683.  You  think  it  is  the  same  spirit  ? — Yes  ;  it  exists 
to  some  extent.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  good  trying  to 
eliminate  it.  But  I  would  try  and  regulate  it  or  guid'J 
it.  I  would  keep  them  on  the  move.  If  suitable,  I 
would  move  them  to  Canada  or  elsewhere.  If  they  have 
the  north-west  fever  let  them  go  there,  or  let  them  go 
to  Ontario.  But  if  you  have  a  man  paying  rates  and 
rent  nobody  objects  ;  it  is  when  he  wants  to  go  on  at 
other  people's  expense  that  the  obection  comes  in.  I  do 
not  mind  the  man  having  a  house  every  three  months  ; 
that  is  no  business  of  mine. 
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3Ir.  Lamh.      11684.  (Colonel  Fox.)    Is  not  the  tramp  a  professional 
  tramp  as  a  rule  ;  you  cannot  reclaim  him,  can  you  ? — Yes. 

11685.  What  is  commonly  called  a  tramp  that  you 
meet  perpetually  walking  along  the  road  ? — Do  you 
mean  the  tramp  in  the  country  ? 

11686.  Yes  ? — If  he  marries  he  will  settle  down  in  a 
parish  ;  then  he  becomes  an  "  in  and  out  "  of  the  work- 
house. 

11687.  Does  he  become  a  respectable  being  ? — No  ; 
he  still  tramps  about  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  I 
venture  to  say  that  you  cannot  go  to  a  single  country 
workhouse  in  England  but  you  will  find  one  or  two  fami- 
lies there  for  generations.  They  are  known  ;  that  is  the 
extent  of  their  vagrancy,  that  they  settle  down  there. 

11688.  You  cannot  break  it  out  of  them  ? — 1  would 
like  to  have  a  try. 

11689.  (Colontl  Cnsloiv.)  There  was  a  case  reported 
somewhere  in  Devonshire  the  other  day  of  a  man  who 
boasted  before  the  magistrate  that  he  had  never  done  any 
work  for  fifty  years,  and  that  he  never  intended  to  work. 
There  is  that  class  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  numbers  of  them. 

11C90.  Is  there  anj  possibility  of  getting  that  class  to 
work  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  it  is  surprising  ;  they  are  Uke  children. 

11691.  I  suppose  only  by  pure  persuasion  ? — Yes. 

11692.  And  appeaUng  to  what  better  nature  they  may 
have  ? — -Yes.  They  are  like  children  when  you  really  get 
them  past  their  first  difficulty  and  give  them  their  first 
shilling.  You  know  how  a  boj  is  when  he  gets  the 
first  half-crown  he  has  earned.  They  are  just  like  that. 
I  have  seen  it  over  and  over  again,  with  the  criminals 
as  well  as  the  casuals. 

11693.  (i¥r.  StrutJurs.)  What  is  the  longest  period  you 
allow  a  man  to  stay  with  you  if  lie  wishes  to  stay  ? — Wa 
have  no  fixed  period. 

11691.  Have  you  any  men  who  have  been  with  you  for 
three  years  ? — Yes. 

11695.  How  long  has  the  Colony  been  open  ? — About 
twelve  >  ears. 

11696.  Have  you  any  men  who  have  been  six  or  seven 
years  with  j  ou  ? — No,  not  dowi  there.  We  have  them 
in  other  parts. 

11697.  I  mean  men  who  have  been  to  this  Colony,  and 
who  stayed  on  there  from  the  time  they  come  in  ? — No. 

11698.  You  have  known  them  to  stay  there  for  three 
years  ? — Yes. 

11699.  I  mean  actually  in  the  Colony  ? — Yes. 

11700.  Five  years  ?— No  ;  T  should  think  about  thre 
years. 

11701.  I  understand  you  would  aim  at  having  them 
cleared  out  after  they  became  fairly  efiicient  to  earn  their 
own  living  ? — Yes. 

ir,02.  You  do  not  want  to  have  a  permanent  class 
there  ?— No. 

11703.  You  have  no  desire  to  deprive  a  man  of  any 
initiative,  jou  want  him  to  look  after  himself  as  soon  as 
he  has  the  capacity  of  doing  it  ? — Yes.  Three  years  we 
regard  as  a  long  time.  If  you  have  a  man  who  is  married 
it  will  probably  take  you  a  ^ear  or  eighteen  months  before 
you  get  him  in  a  satisfactory  state  ;  then  in  the  instance 
I  have  in  mj  mind  now,  the  man  was  there  a  little  over 
three  years.  He  was  a  married  man  with  six  children, 
who  were  all  in  the  workhouse.  Ho  was  a  capital  worker, 
out  he  had  a  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  had  gone  off  ;  he 
had  a  roving  spirit  in  him.  Finally  we  got  hold  of  him 
thoroughly  and  took  the  children  and  the  wife  out  of  the 
workhouse.  Then  we  made  a  collection  amongst  the 
colonists  for  the  furniture.  We  furnished  the  house 
and  paid  some  trifling  expenses,  altogether  £17.  £9 
of  that  was  raised  by  the  colonists  themselves  ;  £3  we  paid 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Army,  and  another  £5  we 
lent  from  the  general  fund,  with  this  idea — that  when  his 
wife  came  tliere  was  to  be  2s.  a  week  paid  for  the  furniture 
for  a  year.  That  gave  us  a  lien  on  the  furniture  in  case  of 
a  breakdov^Ti,  and  it  gave  the  man  and  his  wife  an  induce- 
ment to  pay .  At  the  end  of  the  ye  ar,  if  they  behaved  them  - 
selves,  the  furniture  was  to  be  theirs.  That  is  what 
happened.  Now  he  is  away  from  the  Colony  and  in  a 
situation  outside  and  doing  well. 


11704.  Of  course  I  am  accepting  that  there  are  probably 
occasional  cases  where  you  get  an  exceptionally  good 
man  to  be  a  kind  of  superintendent  ?■ — Yes. 

11705.  To  look  after  some  department  of  the  work  ? — • 
Yes,  we  do  that,  and  many  of  our  important  positions 
are  held  by  men  and  women  drawn  from  these  classes. 

11706.  You  have  a  considerable  amount  of  arable  land»- 
I  gather  ? — Yes. 

11707.  Are  any  of  those  men  who  come  to  you  able- 
to  plough  ? — No. 

11708.  Not  one  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  not  one 
solitary  case. 

11709.  Practically  to  all  intents  and  purposes  j'our 
recruits  come  from  the  towns  and  very  seldom  from  the 
country  originally? — Seldom  from  the  country,  that  is  so. 

11710.  Out  of  that  lot  you  would  have  expected  to 
get  some  who  knew  something  of  ploughing  if  there  is. 
a  large  country  contingent  like  that  ? — There  are  a  very 
few. 

11711.  How  do  you  do  your  ploughing  ? — We  employ 
the  Essex  labourer. 

11712.  Have  you  a  large  number  of  permanent  labourers 
in  the  place  who  are  not  patients  in  your  establishment, 
so  to  speak  ?— Not  a  large  number.  The  farms  were 
mostly  out  of  cultivation  when  we  took  them  over,  but 
the  labourers  were  still  in  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps 
going  further  afield  for  work,  and  taking  what  work  they 
could. 

11713.  Perhaps  fifty  ? — Not  so  many  as  that,  nothing 
approaching  to  that,  not  thirty. 

11714.  Do  they  come  into  contact  with  the  inmates  in 
any  way  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  aimed  at  natural  conditions 
as  far  as  possible,  and  no  matter  where  a  man  comes  from, 
from  the  prison  or  the  workhouse,  or  the  road,  that  is 
nobody's  business.  The  wives  of  the  men  who  are  there 
have  met  together  at  what  we  call  our  social  meeting  on  a 
Saturday  night,  and  they  have  joined  in  the  games,  and 
the  women  in  the  colony  have  darned  the  socks.  We 
nave  looked  after  the  social  and  the  home  life,  and  guarded 
that  as  sacredly  as  we  could,  and  made  it  a  large  family 
as  far  as  possible. 

11715.  The  principal  superintendents  of  the  depart- 
ment, for  instance,  the  people  who  look  after  the  brick- 
field, are  members  of  your  own  body,  are  they  not  ?— No, 
not  all  of  them. 

11716.  You  do  not  insist  upon  that? — No.  All  we 
insist  upon  is,  that  he  must  be  a  member  of  a  church, 
and  he  must  be  a  teetotaller.  We  permit  them  to  smoke 
when  not  on  duty,  but  none  of  our  officers  of  any  rank 
smoke. 

11717.  I  am  speaking  of  your  superintendents  who  look 
after  certain  departments  of  the  work? — Yes  ;  we  naturally 
tried  to  get  Salvationists  at  first  because  of  the  inHuence, 
but  we  could  not  get  the  right  people.  I  remember  one 
fellow  we  had  in  charge  of  the  farm — -a  good  man  he  was, 
and  capable  in  many  respects,  but  if  ho  liad  a  sick  pig,  or 
a  sick  calf,  he  would  sit  up  the  whole  night  nursing  it.  He 
ought  to  have  cut  its  throat  and  gone  to  bed. 

11718.  You  have  a  certain  proportion  of  Salvation  Army 
officers  ? — Yes  ;  when  it  comes  to  the  social  and  religious 
aspect  that  is  all  done  by  them. 

11719.  Then,  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  the  inmates 
get  paid  for  the  work  they  do  by  token  money  ? — Yes. 

11720.  Out  of  that  they  pay  for  their  food  and  their 
clothes  ? — Yes. 

11721.  But  suppose  a  man  does  not  earn  enough  to 
pay  for  his  food,  you  give  it  to  him  just  the  same  ? 
— Yes,  in  this  way.  The  superintendent  is  paid  to 
value  the  work  and  pay  them  accordingly.  A  man  I 
saw  the  other  day  came  in  a  great  hurry  about  a  year 
ago,  and  said,  "  Is  that  enough  for  a  Christian  man 
to  live  on."  I  looked  at  it,  it  was  3d.  which  he  had  had 
for  his  day's  work.  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know."  He  said, 
"  Well  Barker  is  no  Christian."  I  said,  "  Whom  did  you 
say."  He  said,  "  Mr.  Barker."  I  said,  "  Now  1  under- 
stand." He  was  talking  of  his  superintendent.  I  said, 
"  Mr.  Barker  is  paid  to  value  your  work.  He  has  paid  you 
its  market  value,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  paid  more 
than  I  am  myself,  and,  therefore,  I  have  great  respect 
for  his  opinion."  That  is  what  I  said  to  the  fellow.  I 
said,  "If  he  values  your  work  at  3d.  I  should  think  it  is 
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pretty  nearly  correct.  However,  if  there  is  nothing 
against  you  for  your  behaviour  and  so  forth,  apart  from 
this  ;  we  think  that  a  man  ought  to  be  encouraged  for  his 
good  behaviour,  and  that  work  is  not  everything,  and  I 
agree  that  a  man  cannot  live  on  3d.,  and  I  will  supplement 
that  for  the  next  three  or  four  days  until  you  see  what  you 
can  do."  That  man  was  recently  joined  by  his  wife,  and 
they  hav3  startel  life  afresh. 

1 1722.  Do  you  count  up  that  against  him  to  be  deducted 
afterwards  ? — That  varies.  We  do  keep  a  record — not  a 
strict  record,  because  the  Home  Superintendent  has  a  free 
hand.  I  give  him  probably  10s.  a  week  which  he  accounts 
for  roughly.  Very  often  the  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  a 
man  is  to  give  him  Id.  or  2d.  for  a  bit  of  tobacco.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  case  we  are  working  at  steadily 
it  will  be  recorded  against  him.  But  very  often  they 
magnify  their  difficulties — it  is  a  real  trouble  to  them — and 
the  quickest  way  is  to  say,  "  Say  no  more  about  it."  It 
has  to  be  done  carefully,  of  course. 

11723.  You  do  not  confine  them  to  the  place  in  any 
way  ?— No. 

11724.  They  can  go  out  when  they  like  ? — Yes. 

1 1 725.  And  they  get  a  certain  amount  of  pocket  money  ? 
- — After  a  certain  period. 

11726.  And  they  are  perfectly  free  to  spend  that  in 
any  way  they  like  ? — Except  in  drink.  If  they  spend 
it  in  drink  we  stop  it. 

11727.  But  you  do  not  refuse  to  take  a  man  back  if 
he  has  been  drinking  ? — No,  we  take  them  back  over  and 
over  again,  according  to  the  circumstances. 

11728.  You  allow  them  to  have  tobacco  on  the  place  ? 
— Yes,  we  sell  tobacco.  I  am  in  the  difficult  position 
that  I  denounce  the  use  of  tobacco  on  Sunday,  and  yet 
I  am  licensed  to  sell  it.    Yet  I  can  get  over  it. 

11729.  I  gather  your  idea  is  that  the  slum  area  should 
be  looked  after,  and  that  there  should  be  some  social 
organisation  ? — That  is  the  idea. 

11730.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  proposals  of  the 
labour  colony,  or  rather.  General  Booth's  proposals, 
that  people  should  be  looked  after  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  are  at  present  by  the  police,  are  not  confined 
to  the  men  who  commit  a  theft,  or  who  break  some- 
body's head,  but  to  tho^e  whose  wiiole  course  of  life  is 
likely  to  make  them  a  nuisance  ? — Yes,  I  would  treat 
them  as  a  physician  would  treat  a  patient  who  was  ill. 

11731.  You  would  keep  them  under  observation  ? — Yes. 
You  do  not  give  a  man  the  medicine  that  he  likes.  I 
would  rather  take  the  doctor's  figure  than  the  police 
figure. 

11732.  There  has  to  be  a  combination  of  free  will  on 
the  part  of  each  individual  with  efficient  supervision  on 
the  part  of  somebody  else  ? — Yes. 

11733.  Developing  the  free  will  as  far  as  you  can,  but 
interfering  whenever  it  is  necessary  and  having  the 
necessary  power  to  enable  you  to  interfere  with  effect 
when  it  is  necessary  ? — Yes.  I  would  receive  no  man  at 
a  voluntary  colony  unless  he  was  willing.  I  find  a 
great  many  people  are  anxious  to  dump  down  their 
friends  upon  us  on  any  terms.  I  always  insist  upon 
knowing  what  the  man  himself  says. 

11734.  According  to  the  proposals  in  this  pamphlet 
certain  people  would  be  committed  by  a  magistrate  to  a 
labour'  colony  under  restraint  ? — Yes. 

11735.  They  would  be  subject  to  work  for  a  certain 
period  ? — Yes,  but  I  would  hke  to  get  them  committed 
voluntarily  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  a  man  was  brought 
up,  the  police  court  missionary  would  say: — "Please  let 
this  case  stand  over  for  twenty-four  hours,"  and  the  man 
is  sent  down,  and  then  he  is  given  the  option  either  of 
having  a  month's  hard  labour  or,  perhaps,  three  or  six 
months,  according  to  the  case,  or  of  entering  the  labour 
colony  voluntarily.  I  do  not  know  that  the  magistrate 
has  any  business  to  do  it,  but  it  is  done  in  inebriate  cases 
with  very  good  results,  because  you  catch  the  man  before 
he  is  given  the  last  push  down. 

11736.  You  think  that  absolute  restraint  is  only  neces- 
sary in  a  comparatively  small  section  of  cases  ? — Yes. 

117S7.  It  is  necessarj  for  you  to  have  that  power 
in  reserve  ? — Yes. 

11738.  To  compel  a  man  if  necessary  ? — That  is  our 
experience  with  inebriates.    We  have  had  one  Avarrant, 


and  we  have  only  had  the  bye-laws  out  twice.    We  have    Mr.  Lamb. 

had  one  or  two  break-dowTis.    But  of  the  vagrant  and  

unemployable  classes,  during  this  winter  and  last,  v;c 
have  been  feeding  2,000  people  at  Stanhope  Street  between 
two  ana  four  in  the  morning,  in  numbers  varying  from 
1,600  to  1,800.  I  am  sure  I  could  persuade  80  or  90  per 
cent,  of  those  people  to  enter  voluntarily.  If  thoy  did 
not,  then  the  police  would  have  them  up  for  wandering 
about  without  any  means  of  support.  I  would  take 
them  aside  and  get  them  to  do  it  voluntarily. 

11/39.  There  is  no  legislation  now  with  regard  to  their 
want  of  accommodation  ? — There  is  no  legislation  at 
present. 

1 1740.  But  of  these  people  that  you  are  feeding  at  present 
in  the  night  hours,  I  thought  you  said  you  could  get 
80  or  90  per  cent,  of  them  to  go  to  a  labour  colony 
voluntariljr  ? — I  assume  that  the  new  legislation  for 
vagrants  is  in  existence. 

11741.  And  that  you  had  that  in  tlie  background  ? 
— Yes. 

11742.  I  notice  with  interest  that  you  are  not  a  tre- 
mendously democratic  community  ;  you  introduce  some- 
thing m  the  nature  of  class  distinctions  ? — I  hope  that 
is  not  mconsistent  with  true  democracy — with  good 
democracy  at  any  rate. 

11743.  I  note  the  fact  that  you  have  what  one  might 
call  class  distinctions,  and  that  jou  think  they  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  instruments  in  your  organisation  ? 
— Tliey  exist  right  amongst  the  poorest.  In  our  Black- 
friars  Shelter,  before  wc  altered  it,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  struck  me  ten  years  ago  when  I  took  up  this  branch 
of  the  work  was  this  : — We  had  what  we  called  a  Id. 
shelter  and  a  2d.  shelter  ;  the  2d.  men  would  not  as- 
sociate with  the  Id.  men.  We  had  a  prayer-meeting 
in  the  Id.  shelter  room  from  half-past  seven  to  half-past 
eight,  and  I  have  known  the  2d.  men  stay  outside  and 
refuse  to  come  in,  not  because  they  objected  to  the 
prayer-meeting,  but  because  they  would  not  associate 
with  the  Id.  men. 

11744.  {Colonel  Fox.)  When  first  the  men  come  to 
your  colony  they  have  no  chance  of  getting  drink  outside 
at  outside  pubhc-houses,  because  they  have  only  tokens  ? 
— That  is  true  in  theory,  but  it  is  not  true  in  practice. 

11745.  Later,  when  they  get  money  paid  to  them, 
do  you  ever  find  them  break  out  and  take  drink  ? — Yes. 

11746.  They  go  back — they  cannot  help  going  back 
to  their  old  bad  habits  ? — That  is  so. 

11747.  You  often  find  that  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

11748.  You  admit  that  the  cause  of  most  of  these 
people  coming  to  grief,  and  coming  downhill,  is  drink  ? 
—Yes. 

11749.  And  the  only  place  thej^  can  get  any  form  of 
refreshment  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  are  is 
the  beer-house  ? — Yes. 

11'/ 50.  If  we  had  some  means  of  converting  these  beer- 
houses into  eating-houses,  where  beer  was  kept  more 
or  less  in  the  background,  do  you  not  think  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  drunkenness  throughout 
the  country  ? — It  might,  but  it  would  not  apply  at  Had- 
leigh. 

11751.  Would  you  go  in  for  absolute  teetotaltsm  ? 
— I  am  an  advocate  for  absolute  teetotalism,  but  I  ad- 
vised our  people  to  buy  all  three  public-houses  which 
were  in  the  old  village  of  Hadleigh,  and  shut  up  two 
of  them  and  run  one. 

11752.  Instead  of  being  purely  a  beer-house  you  would 
make  it  an  eating-house  or  restaurant,  where  they  could 
if  they  chose  get  their  beer  and  their  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa, 
or  anything  they  hked  ? — I  would,  but  I  am  not  voicing 
the  official  view  of  tlie  Salvation  Army  in  this  respect. 

11753.  That  has  been  done  very  much  in  the  British 
Army — encouraging  the  restaurants  in  barracks,  and 
keeping  beer  in  the  background.  It  has  been  attended 
with  very  good  results.  Do  not  you  think  that  that 
might  be  done  in  this  country  with  the  same  results,  on 
the  same  principle  that  those  cabmen's  shelters  have 
rather  drawn  away  the  cabmen  from  the  public-houses  ? 
— Personally  speaking,  I  am  sure  it  would  :  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it  at  all. 

11754.  I  suppose  as  you  are  against  tobacco  smoking 
in  any  form,  you  are  against  small  boys  being  allowed 
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Mr.  Lamb,  to  smoke  ? — Yes,  I  would  like  to  stop  that.    I  box  their 

 • —      ears  every  time  1  see  them,  and  take  the  risks.    I  suppose 

it  is  not  quite  legal,  but  I  do  it. 

11755.  What  steps  would  you  take  besides  boxing  their 
ears  to  prevent  boys  from  smoking  ? — If  there  were  a 
simple  Act  of  Parliamert  passed  that  would  soon  do  it, 
because  everybody  recognises  the  real  evil,  but  they  are 
afraid  to  do  what  I  do. 

11756.  Is  there  anything  you  can  suggest  by  which 
one  could  reduce  the  amount  of  smoking  amongst  boys? 
They  sell  cigajettes  in  the  sweet  shops,  ana  all  these 
places  ?  —  Yes.  I  would  restrict  the  Sunday  trade  to 
some  extent,  because  the  boys  have  more  money  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  but  there  are  a  good  many 
missionary  pennies  which  get  lost  on  Sundays.  We  have 
little  trouble  with  our  own  people  ir  this  respect,  because 
none  of  our  adults  smoke.  My  youngsters  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  it.  They  do  ape  some  people  a  Uttle,  but  they 
have  no  temptation  to  ape  me  in  that  respect.  And  the 
same  thing  runs  through  all  our  officers.  With  regard  to 
drink,  I  was  anxious  to  follow  you,  and  I  should  like  to 
make  this  remark  :  I  do  not  regard  a  break-down  as  in  any 
way  against  a  man,  for  I  have  invariably  good  results  after 
a  break-down.  The  immediate  effect  when  the  man  was 
getting  well  and  getting  into  condition  again  was  the 
feeling  that  he  could  manage  himself.  I  knew,  of  course, 
that  without  the  change  of  heart,  that  we  emphasise, 
if  he  had  the  opportunity  he  would  go  drinking  again. 
■'  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  that  was  the  last  thing  he  would 
do.  Well,  we  gave  him  6d.,  deliberately,  with  the  view 
of  seeing  how  strong  he  was.  Then  when  he  came 
back,  I  asked  him  where  the  6d.  was.  Of  course  it  had 
gone  in  drink.  After  that  we  had  loiocked  another  prop 
from  him,  and  we  could  approach  iiim  from  another 
standpoint,  and  I  have  very  good  results  from  the  men 
after  they  have  had  a  good  fall. 

11757.  That  is  in  the  Colony  ?— Yes. 

11758.  In  your  Inebriates'  Retreat  you  have  to  put 
restraint  upon  them  :  you  have  to  keep  them  away  from 
alcohol,  do  you  not  ? — No. 

11759.  Do  you  give  them  drugs  of  any  kind  ? — No. 

11760.  How  do  you  reclaini  a  bad  case  of  an  inebriate  ? 
— To  begin  with,  we  knock  off  the  drink  the  very  first 
day  he  comes  ir. 

11761.  But  you  keep  them  away  from  drink:  you 
will  not  allow  it  ? — Yes ;  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  a 
man  is  not  allowed  outside  the  gates. 

11762.  You  keep  them  away  ? — For  three  or  four  days. 

11763.  For  how  long  ? — That  varies.  If  a  man  comes  in 
who  has  been  eating  notliing  for  a  week  or  a  month,  and 
has  been  drinking  all  that  time,  then  you  want  to  watch 
him  Constantly  day  and  night  for  three  or  four  days. 

11764.  But  many  of  the  cases  of  inebriates,  I  suppose, 
are  confirmed  drunkards  ? — Then  it  is  no  use  locking 
them  up.  The  only  plan  is  to  build  up  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature,  and  teach  them  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. There  is  no  place  in  England  where  he  can  locate 
himself  and  be  many  miles  from  a  pubUc-house 

f  11765.  The  only  restraint  you  have  at  present  is  tha*^ 
he  has  no  pocket-money  ? — No,  he  has  pocket-money. 

11766.  (Jfr.   Struthers.)  You  have   had  occasion  to 
consider  what  is  the  best  sort  of  dietj^to_^keep  a  man  in 
good  form  for  doing  work  ? — Yes.    ^  je^t^i;  '^^ 
Y  11787.  What  is  your  minimum  diet  for  people  in  the 
colony  ?— We  have  a  varied  diet,  ana  the  man  has  a 


choice  ;  he  can  go  to  the  bar  and  make  his  choice.  For 
breakfast  there  is  always  porridge  and  milk,  but  he  may 
have  cheese,  German  sausage,  and  bloaters,  or  eggs. 

11768.  Is  the  dinner  done  in  the  same  way :  does  each 
man  choose  ? — Yes ;  he  may  go  in  for  a  light  dinner  if 
he  Ukes. 

11769.  It  is  not  that  all  men  of  the  same  class  get 
the  same  dinner  ? — No. 

11770.  He  can  have  what  he  likes  ? — After  the  pro- 
bationary period.  When  the  man  comes  in  first,  he 
has  food  irrespective  of  the  work  he  does,  he  has  a 
fixed  diet  for  two  or  three  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11771.  What  sort  of  diet  ? — Porridge,  soups  of  various 
kinds,  a  little  meat,  and  plum  pudding. 

11772.  You  do  not  consider  that  careful  feeding  is  a 
very  important  point  in  the  reclamation  both  of  these 
people  and  of  the  inebriates  ? — We  give  a  fair  amount 
of  attention  to  it.  We  think  that  food,  to  begin  with, 
should  be  properly  cooked,  and  that  it  should  be  of  a 
proper  kind.  We  go  in  for  the  best  we  can  afford.  We 
never  buy  job  lines  of  food,  because  of  the  risk.  We 
fix  tile  quality  and  buy  it  at  practically  whatever  price 
it  is. 

11773.  But  a  sufficient  supply  of  nutritious  food  is 
an  important  element  in  the  reclaiming  of  these  people 
of  both  classes,  both  of  the  tramp  and  the  inebriate 
character  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

11774.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  In  the  event  of  your  getting  a 
man  who  has  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol  for  a 
long  time,  and  who  comes  under  your  care,  you  prevent 
him  from  taking  any  more  alcohol  of  any  kind.  Do  you 
find  that  he  becomes  ill  after  that  1 — Very  seldom. 

11775.  My  object  in  asking  is  this:  Have  you  any 
arrangement  by  which  medical  attendance  may  be  given 
in  cases  of  necessity  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  doctor  right 
opposite  the  house,  and  usually  two  or  three  medical 
men  in  the  house,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

11776.  You  find  it  necessary  sometimes  ? — On  rare 
occasions. 

11777.  Those  men  generally  break  down  pretty  much 
if  they  have  given  way  to  alcohol  for  a  time  ? — Yes, 
but  when  you  get  accustomed  to  it  you  know  what  to  do 
in  extreme  cases. 

11778.  I  think  you  told  us  just  now  that  in  many  cases, 
at  any  rate,  you  were  able  to  trace  your  reclaimed  men  ? 
—Yes. 

11779.  Into  various  walks  of  life  afterwards.  Do  you 
find  that  any  considerable  number  of  them  go  into  the 
Army  or  Navy  ? — No. 

11780.  They  do  not  ?— A  few,  not  many. 

11781.  {Chairman.)  Most  of  them  are  too  old,  I  suppose, 
are  they  not  ? — No,  a  good  many  are  rejected  as  physic- 
ally unfit. 

11782.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Do  you  take  the  ages  of  the 
people  who  come  in  ? — Yes. 

11783.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  age  is  ? — I 
have  not  it  at  the  moment.  The  last  average  I  took  was 
thirty-two,  I  think. 

11784.  {Chairman.)  Most  of  your  entrants  would  be 
much  too  old  for  the  Army  ? — Yes.  A  good  many  of 
the  men  I  have  advised,  and  sent  them  to  Shoeburyness. 

11785.  {Dr.  Tatham,.)  And  they  are  rejected  ? — Yes. 

11786.  Because  of  physical  disability  ? — Yes.  ^ 
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11787.  {Chairman.)  Your  evidence  is  principally  da-ected 
to  the  causes  prejudicial  to  health  in  the  development 
of  the  young  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

11788.  Do  I  understand  your  experience  here  as  Vice- 
President  has  anything  to  say  to  the  fact  of  your  attention 
being  called  to  these  matters  ? — Yes,  constantly.  I 
really  can  hardly  describe  the  sources  of  my  information, 
because  they  have  been  soaked  in  during  the  eight  years 
that  I  was  Vice-President,  conversations  with  inspectors, 
visits  to  schools,  talks  to  teachers — I  mean  I  was  living 
in  the  whole  atmosphere. 

11789.  That  is  what  I  presumed  was  the  case  ? — I 
could,  perhaps,  in  cross-examination,  give  my  reasons  for 
some  of  my  statements  or  the  ground  upon  which  I  make 
them,  but  generally  I  can  only  say  it  was  my  life  during 
that  time. 

11790.  As  to  the  causes  of  degeneracy  which  you 
enumerate,  you  place^first  the  physique  of  the  mothers  — • 
I  should  rather  say  physique  of  parents  I  am  impressed 
with  the  idea  which  again  you  cannot  reduce  to  statistics, 
that  the  race  is  propagated  in  the  greatest  proportion  by 
the  least  fit  part  of  it. 

11791.  You  mean  the  superior  stocks  do  not  reproduce 
themselve?  ? — I  mean  the  restraints  on  marriage  diminish 
tas  you  go  down  in  the  social  scale,  and  when  you  get  to 
the  most  unfit  part  of  the  population  there  is  no  restraint 
on  marriage.  People  marry  who  are  perfectly  unfit  to 
marry,  who  are  certain  to  propagate  weakness  and  disease. 

1 1792.  Tnere  children  die  very  fast  ? — Yes.  But  they 
marry  v^ery  young,  and  all  the  resources  of  civilisation  are 
now  directed  to  keepii  g  their  offspring  alive. 

11793.  Tiiey  defeat  those  resources  very  much  ? — 
They  may  to  some  extent.  That  is  a  question  upon  which 
further  information  and  further  research  is  necessary. 

11794.  We  had  evidence  from  a  factory  inspector  in 
Dundee,  and  he  said  in  conversation  with  factory  opera- 
tives there,  he  found  women  had  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
chillren  and  bat  on^  or  two  had  survived  ? — Yes.  As  I 
said,  a  great  many  propagate  the  species  who  are  not  fit 
to  propagate  it  at  all,  and  those  who  propagate  the  most 
of  the  species  are  now  weakest. 

11795.  There  is  no  means  of  sterilisuig  those  ? — No. 
Tne  only  remedy  I  can  suggest,  which  I  think  the  present 
condition  of  public  opinion  would  alljw,  would  be  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  very  young  marriages.  Tne  law 
is  that  no  people  under  age  may  marry  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents.  In  the  case  of  the  more 
responsible  classes  of  society,  it  is  a  real  restraint,  but 
with  the  very  poor  it  is  no  restraint  at  all. — They  do 
nat  ask  their  parent's  consent.  Tney  do  not  get  it,  and 
they  marry  just  as  they  are  disposed  to  marry.  If  you 
prohibited  marriage  Delow  a  certain  age  (I  am  not  prepared 
to  siy  what  the  age  should  be,  whether  it  should  be 
twenty-one  for  both  sexes,  or  twenty -one  for  men  and 
eighteen  for  women,  or  something  of  that  kind),  but  if  you 
prohibited  marriage  below  a  certain  age  you  would  stop 
a  good  deal  of  physical  deterioration. 

11798  Would  not  such  a  prohibition  be  extremely 
difficult  to  enforce  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

11797.  Would  not  you  get  an  immense  amount  of 
evasion  ? — I  doubt  it. 

11798.  By  certificates  of  birth,  you  mean  ? — Pro- 
duction of  the  birth  certificate  is  not  very  difficult.  Of 
course  there  would  be  frauds.    There  are  always  frauds. 


11799.  Dr.   Tatham,    who   represents  the   Registrxir  f j  Gorst 

General's  Department,  will  tell  you  that  early  marriages  ^  i  

are  not  so  common  as  they  were. — I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
hat. 


11800.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  That  is  so.— Then  another  thing. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  great  objection  always  raised  on 
the  score  of  morality.  Now,  I  am  almost  certain  that 
that  argument  is  entirely  wrong.  That  in  the  most 
cases  immorality  is  what  I  have  heard  called  "  pregustatio 
matrimonii.''  It  takes  place  between  two  people,  one 
at  least  of  whom  intends  to  be  married,  and  if  marriage 
was  impossible  a  woman  would  not  give  up  her  person 
to  the  man  when  she  knew  he  could  not  marry  her. 
She  will  when  she  persuades  herself  he  is  going  to 
marry  her.  So  far  from  the  limitation  of  marriages 
being  a  cause  of  increased  immorality  and  increased 
illegitimate  children,  my  belief  is  it  would  be  a  cause  of 
less  illegitimacy,  and  no  doubt  the  illegitimate  children 
in  the  schools — if  you  see  the  children  in  the  schools — 
are  very  much  worse  than  the  rest. 

11801.  {Chairman.)  Physically? — Yes;  they  are  less 
cared  for,  and,  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  illegitimacy 
would  be  to  raise  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  race. 

11802.  Another  point  is  this.  Illegitimacy  is  diminish- 
ing ? — Is  that  so  ? 

11803.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Yes,  that  is  so.— That,  again,  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear. 

11804.  Not  rapidly,  but  it  is. — Then  another  thing  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  in  the  case  of  mothers  of  the 
poorest  people,  is  that  they  are  now  so  largely  incapable 
of  suckling  their  children. 

11805.  {Chairman.)  That  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  upon. — And  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
way  of  bringing  them  up  by  hand.  There  is  an  enormous 
amount,  not  only  of  death,  but  of  illness.  A  great  many 
children  do  not  die,  but  they  are  spoiled  for  life 
by  their  ignorant  bringing  up.  The  only  remedies  I 
suggest  for  that  are,  in  the  first  place,  what  has  been 
proposed — I  daresay  you  have  had  evidence  of  it — the 
estabhshment  of  milk  dispensaries. 

11806.  Such  as  they  have  in  Paris  on  a  large  scale, 
and  which  in  certain  municipalities  have  been  started 
here  ? — Have  .they  been  started  ?  I  did  not  know  that. 
That  is  one  matter.  And  then  another  thing  is  the 
teaching  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  among  the  population. 

11807.  By  house  to  house  visitation  ? — I  do  not  mean 
what  the  Board  of  Education  means  by  "teaohing," 
viz.,  cramming  information  into  people  so  that  they  can 
answer  an  examination  paper  on  hygiene.  You  find 
plenty  of  pert  young  people  who  do  that.  It  is  only  the 
really  practical  teaching  of  hygiene  by  people  who  are 
district  visitors,  and  others. 

11808.  Like  the  Manchester  Ladies'  Health  Society  ? — 
I  once  went  round  with  Dr.  Barnardo's  inspector.  Miss 
Jane  Taylor.  She  was  a  doctor.  What  I  was  most 
struck  with  were  the  lessons  in  hygiene  which  this  woman 
gave  in  every  cottage  she  came  to.  Practical  lessons — 
what  the  people  ought  to  do  for  chilblains  and  little 
slight  ailments,  so  that  her  tour  of  inspection  was  also 
a  tour  of  instruction,  and  most  valuable  instruction, 
in  the  laws  of  health,  and  in  the  ways  in  which  the  children 
fell  short  of  the  attention  which  they  ought  to  receive. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


Sir  J.  Gorst.     11809.  There  is  one  question  upon  that  point.  One 

 .      of  the  witnesses  here,  Miss  Eves,  who  works  in  Hoxton, 

recommended  the  municipalities  estabhshing  creches, 
which  should  not  only  be  philanthropic,  but  educational 
places,  where  mothers  could  come  and  obtain  instruction 
at  the  hands  of  the  municipality  as  she  suggested,  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Act  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  an 
admirable  idea,  all  that  kind  of  practical  instruction. 
I  am  not  a  believer  in  instruction  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  I  think  it  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other,  but  instruction  of  that  kind,  I  think,  is  admirable 
and  will  very  likely  produce  considerable  effects  in  time 
on  the  population.  Now  I  come  to  what  we  do  to  children 
when  we  get  them  to  school.  think  we  fail  in  providing 
;a  great  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  First  of  all,  fresh 
air — I  suppose  the  Committee  will  agree  that  fresh  air 
is  the  first  necessity  of  a  child  ? 

11810.  Yes  ? — In  some  schools  the  ventilation  is  good, 
ihwt  in  many  it  is  defective. 

11811.  Their  position  in  towns  often  makes  it  difficult  ? 

 Yes,  that  is  so.    In  the  country  schools  ventilation 

.  scarcely   exists    in    practice.     With     regard    to  the 

generality  of  country  schools,  I  have  been  in  heaps 
myself  and  I  do  not  recollect  going  into  a  country 
school  where  the  ventilation,  vjos  proper.  The  nose 
is  a  very  good  test,  and  the  smell  of  a  school  is  always 
so  bad  in  the  country — not  in  a  town — that  you  can  tell 
at  once  it  is  not  properly  ventilated.  The  reason  is  that 
.  although  admirable  precautions  are  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  see  that  the  schools  are  properly  con- 
structed, the  teachers  stop  up  the  ventilation,  the  teachers, 
the  children  and  even  the  managers,  and,  I  believe,  even 
the  inspectors  will  have  the  ventilation  stopped  up  because 
the  school  is  too  cold. 

11812.  It  is  draughty  ? — Because  it  is  draughty  or 
cold.  You  cannot  have  good  ventilation  of  a  school 
unless  you  have  adequate  warmth.  Of  course  in  the 
country  schools  they  have  quite  insufficient  fires  and 
insufficient  methods  of  heating,  and  when  the  school  is 
cold  anybody — you  or  I — would  probably  shut  up  all  the 
windows  and  ventilation  because  it  is  much  pleasantei 
to  perish  from  bad  air  in  warmth  than  from  cold  in  the 
most  admit  ably  ventilated  building.  Another  thing  is 
that  although  the  schools  are  generally  well  ventilated, 
the  class-rooms  are  often  extremely  badly  ventilated. 
"Jt  is  very  much  like  the  House  of  Commons. 

11813.  Do  you  mean  faults  in  construction  ? — Either 
from  want  of  pioper  provision  in  the  construction  of  the 
school,  or  Avant  of  proper  management  of  the  ventilating 
apparatus  of  the  class-rooms.  The  class-rooms  are  con- 
stantly foul  when  the  main  body  of  the  school  is  ventilated. 

11814.  Do  you  believe  in  the  ordinary  means  of  ventila- 
tion, or  do  you  believe  they  ought  to  be  mechanically 
ventilated  ? — I  am  rather  a  window  ventilator,  but  I  am 
quite  ignorant  upon  that  subject.  I  should  yield  any 
opinion  I  have  on  that  to  scientific  people. 

11815.  With  regard  to  the  children  at  school  a  doctor 
from  the  country  said  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  not  to  ask  children  in  the  rural  districts  to  attend 
school  so  early  ;  his  opinion  was  that  the  children  in  the 
country  up  to  six  years  old,  or  certainly  up  to  five  years 
old,  would  be  doing  better  for  themselves  by  running 
about  in  the  open  air  and  improving  their  physique  with 
the  result  of  really  strengthening  their  minds  for  the  work 
which  they  would  be  asked  to  do  when  they  did  attend 
school  ? — I  should  like  the  country  children  excluded 
from  school  up  to  seven  years  of  age. 

11816.  He  said  six  years,  but  you  would  go  further  and 
saj  seven  years  of  age  ? — Yes.  I  would  not  let  a  child 
in  the  country — it  is  different  in  the  towns — go  to  school 
till  he  was  seven  years  old.  That  is  the  practice  in  Switzer- 
land, which  is  perhaps  almost  the  best  educated  country 
in  the  world.  They  do  not  let  their  children  come  to 
Echool  till  they  are  seven.  They  run  about  in  the  villages 
and  mountain  sides,  and  they  are  often  employed  in 
looking  after  cattle,  goats,  and  so  on.  They  do  not  go 
into  school  at  all  till  they  are  seven  years  old,  and  there- 
fore when  they  do  go  to  school  they  are  sturdy  and  strong, 
and  their  observation  is  awakened. 

11817.  {Mr.  Strnthers.)  In  Scotland  it  is  not  usual 
for  the  country  children  to  come  to  school  much  before 
six  ? — ^I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

11818.  You  would  not  propose  to  enforce  what  is  the 
letter  of  the  law  on  the  subject  ? — Certainly,  I  would  not. 


The  letter  of  the  law  in  England  is  five  years  old.  I 
have  always  thought  that  it  was  too  young*  I  should 
never  make  a  child  go  into  school  till  it  is  seven  at  the 
very  youngest. 

11819.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  ever  suggest  an  alteration 
of  the  law  while  Vice-President  ? — I  think  I  have  done  so  ; 
I  certainly  made  speeches  in  Parliament,  and  I  think 
I  wrote  memoranda  in  the  office.  I  think  so,  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure.  Another  thing  I  want  to  say  in  connection 
with  this  is,  that  I  think  the  practice  of  open  air  lessons 
should  be  enormously  extended  in  our  schools.  In  America 
every  lesson  they  can  give  in  the  open  air  they  do. 
They  constantly  turn  the  children  out  of  the  schools. 
Even  such  things  as  history  lessons.  In  New  York,  they 
will  take  a  class  out  of  the  school,  take  it  into  the  park 
in  New  York,  draw  it  up  before  a  statue  of/  Washington 
and  give  a  lecture  on  history  there.  Of  course  it  is 
really  the  open  air,  it  is  not  the  statue  of  Washington, 
which  is  the  great  advantage. 

11820.  If  you  had  all  the  children  in  Parliament  Square 
it  might  interfere  with  the  approaches  to  Parliament  ? — 
I  do  not  know  how  far  the  practice  may  be  possible  in 
towns  and  in  parks — that  is  a  detail — but  in  most  country 
schools,  take  a  day  like  to-day,  if  the  children  were  all 
turned  out  of  the  class  rooms  into  the  open  air  and  did 
lessons  there  how  much  better  it  would  be. 

11821.  Geography  lessons  might  very  well  be  done  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  tlie  lessons  would  be  better,  but  I  am 
sure  the  children's  health  would.  I  tried  to  eneourage 
such  a  practice  when  I  was  Vice-President.  I  saw  a 
number  of  the  leaders  of  the  Country  Schoolmasters" 
Association  ;  they  came  and  saw  me  and  I  preached  this 
open-air  doctrine  to  them.  They  accepted  the  notion, 
but  they  wrote  to  me  afterwards  to  say  that  their 
managers  would  not  agree  to  it.  They  had  the  schools, 
they  liked  to  use  them  ;  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
the  children  being  put  out  of  doors.  In  the  case  of  all 
physical  instruction  

11822.  That  should  be  out  of  doors  ? — I  am  quite  of 
opinion  that  you  had  better  not  give  the  physical  instruc- 
tion at  all  unless  you  can  give  it  in  the  open  air  or  in  some 
perfectly  ventilated  room  such  as  a  town  school  board 
alone  can  provide. 

11823.  To  give  it  in  a  room  where  children  have  been 
at  work  for  a  long  time  is  bad  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  worse  than 
not  giving  it  at  all  if  you  give  it  in  a  closed  up  room.  You 
ought  to  have  an  open  playground  or  a  covered  shed  in 
which  the  children  can  be  exercised. 

11824.  Which  is  practically  open  air  ? — Yes.  Then 
I  come  to  the  next  great  necessity  of  children,  and  that  is 
food.  Children  are  ill-fed,  not  only  in  town  but  in  the 
country.  Most  of  the  evidence  and  most  of  the  speeches 
which  have  been  made  have  been  with  regard  to  town 
children,  but  if  you  investigate  the  country  children 
they  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  badly  fed  as  the  town 
children. 

11825.  They  get  as  little  milk,  I  beheve  ?— Yes ; 
children's  food  generally  has  two  defects.  It  is 
msufficient  in  quantity  and  it  is  unsuitable  in  quality. 
I  can  give  you  a  very  curious  confirmation  of  that. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  children,  the  better 
sort,  .«ent  down  every  year  into  the  country  by  the 
Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund.  They  are  not  the 
worst,  they  are  the  best  of  the  children,  because  in 
most  cases  the  parents  contribute  something  towards 
their  support.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  vicar  in  a  parish 
not  very  far  from  London,  and  who  has  a  very  large 
number  of  these  country  children  in  his  parish,  tells  me 
when  they  first  come  down  they  will  not  eat  the  country 
food ;  they  are  accustomed  to  pickles,  bloaters,  and 
strong,  tasty  food  of  that  kind,  and  when  they  got  the 
bread  and  milk  and  porridge  put  before  them  in 
the  country  they  begin  by  dechning  to  eat  it. 
They  very  soon  get  over  that.  In  a  few  days  the 
fresh  air  makes  them  hungry  and  they  eat  it,  and  they 
invariably  end  by  having  to  have  their  buttons  let  out 
before  they  go  back,  showing  how  quickly  the  human 
body  responds  to  fresh  air  and  wholesome  diet. 

11826.  That  hardly  bears  out  what  you  have  ah-eady 
told  us,  that  the  chil"di-en  of  the  country  are  as  badly  fed. 
Those  are  selected,  perhaps  ?— Yes,  they  live  in  the 
better  households,  4s.  and  5s.  a  week  is  paid  and 
people   look    after    them ;    they   are   not   the  ill-fed 
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country  children ;  they  are  the  improperly-fed  children 
who  are  sent  down  from  town  into  the  country.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  need  say  a  word  to  this  Committee  about 
the  enormous  mischief  of  teaching  children  when  they 
are  underfed.  It  is  like  working  an  underfed  horse ; 
it  produces  exhaustion  of  the  brain  and  of  the  muscles, 
which  the  child  may  never  be  able  to  get  over.  At  all 
«vents,  if  you  do  not  feed  the  children  you  should  not 
attempt  to  lay  any  stress  upon  either  their  bodies  or  their 
minds.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Committee  would 
like  me  to  mention  a  definite  plan  for  feeding  children, 
but  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  people  about  it. 
Would  you  like  me  to  give  you  a  plan  ? 

11827.  1  should  like  you  to  elaborate  any  plan  that 
you  have  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  ? — Of 
course  any  plan  must  be  subject  to  modification  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  place.  You  cannot  have  the  same 
plan  everywhere.  There  are  schools  where  there  is  no 
underfeeding  at  all. 

11828.  A  large  number,  I  should  think,  in  the  country  ? 
— I  should  say  a  large  number  both  in  the  country  and 
town,  where  you  need  not  interfere  at  all.  I  think  the 
Scottish  Commission  showed  that.  I  should  be  disposed 
to  say,  having  visited  Aberdeen,  that  very  little  inter- 
ference was  required  with  Aberdeen  children. 

11829.  In  the  great  bulk  of  the  country  districts  the 
mother  is  never  withdrawn  from  the  house  early  in  the 
day ;  she  is  always  there  to  give  their  children  food  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  prevailing  causes  in  the  town  that  the 
mother  goes  out  to  work  ? — Yes.  There  are  many  cases 
where  the  mothers  have  not  got  food  to  give  their  children 
in  the  country.  In  every  country  district  there  are 
an  immense  number  of  widows  with  seven  or  eight  children, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  to  provide  neces- 
sary food  for  her  children  ;  they  sometimes  get  a  little 
poor-law  relief,  but  very  insufficient ;  and  there  are  a 
large  number  of  such  famiUes  in  every  country  place. 
I  know  I  used  to  go  and  see  them  in  Essex  when  I  lived 
there.  The  same  kind  of  families  live  in  Wiltshire  and 
in  Cambridgeshire  ;  widows,  who  are  living  under  condi- 
tions in  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  adequately  feed 
their  children.  Those  are  the  people  from  whom  the 
country  underfed  children  chiefly  come.  In  all  schools 
where  a  class  of  underfed  children  exist  the  school 
authorities  should  organise  a  provision  of  school  meals,  a 
breakfast  and  a  dinner.  Those  school  meals  should  be 
open  to  every  child  attending  the  school  who  paid  what 
would  be  the  cost  price.  I  believe  the  thing  can  be  done 
for  something  like  id.,  or  at  the  outside  Id.,  for  a  break- 
fast, and  something  like  2d.  or  so  for  a  dinner. 

11830.  Three  half-pence  we  have  heard  it  stated  ? — Of 
■course  it  varies  in  different  places  and  varies  in  different 
classes,  but  the  ticket  for  the  school  meal  should  be  the  cost 
price  of  the  meal.  I  would  not  let  the  paying  child  have  it 
for  less  than  the  cost  price.  I  think  that  if  a  meal  of  that 
Icind  were  provided  a  great  many  parents  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  it,  because  they  would  get  their 
children  really  well  fed  at  a  price  at  which  they  could 
not  feed  them  at  home. 

11831.  And  as  a  measure  of  convenience  it  might  be 
done  ? — They  would  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  work  at  home,  and  the  result  to  the  children  would 
be  very  much  more  satisfactory.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
great  many  people  would  use  the  public  table,  as  they  do 
in  Paris,  where  public  school  meals  are  established.  A 
certain  percentage  of  children  use  the  school  canteen  as 
they  call  it  there,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  legular 
breakfasts  and  dinners,  and  I  see  no  pauperising  in  that 
and  nothing  whatever  objectionable. 

11832.  You  do  not  think  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of 
tending  to  break  up  family  life  ? — No. 

11833.  You  are  speaking  generally  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would,  I  doubt  it  very  much.  The  father  generally 
takes  his  food  with  him  to  his  work.  The  mother  and 
the  children  often  live  upon  scraps.  Certainly  I  should 
not  be  afraid  of  doing  an  injury  to  family  life.  Then 
I  think  that  the  teachers  of  the  class  should  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  giving  a  ticket  for  breakfast  or  dinner  as 
the  case  might  be,  or  both,  to  every  child  that  they  knew 
was  underfed. 

11834.  Do  you  think  the  teacher's  information  would 
be  sufficient  think  if  you  will  examine  Dr.  Macnamara, 
who  I  understand  is  going  to  give  evidence  here — he  is 


much  more  fit  to  speak  upon  this  subject  than  I — but  I  Sir  J.  Gorst. 

think  he  will  tell  you  that  the  teacher  always  knows  and  

can  perfectly  well  know  which  children  are,  and  which 
are  not,  underfed.  They  see  the  children  ;  they  are  with 
them  all  the  morning  and  see  how  they  do  their  work ; 
they  know  something  about  the  character  of  the  child's 
home  and  they  are  the  fittest  people  in  the  world,  much 
more  than  the  district  visitor,  much  more  than  the  secre- 
tary of  a  benevolent  society,  the  most  fit  people  in  the 
world  to  pick  out  those  children  who  are  underfed,  and  I 
would  charge  them  with  the  duty  of  picking  out  children 
who  are  underfed  and  giving  them  a  meal,  breakfast  be- 
fore school  and  dinner  in  the  interval.  But  the  teacher 
should  be  subject  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  to 
proper  supervision  and  checks.  He  or  she  should  be 
required  to  make  a  return  every  day  of  every  child  to 
whom  a  meal  was  given  to  the  head  teacher,  and  through 
the  head  teacher  it  should  be  sent  to  the  school  authority. 
If  they  saw  a  child  very  frequently  receiving  this  ticket 
they  should  speak  to  the  teacher  and  make  independent 
inquiries  through  the  attendance  officer  or  otherwise. 

11835.  That  is  the  first  thing  that  should  be  done — ■ 
the  conditions  of  the  child's  home  should  be  found  out  ? — 
Yes.  In  the  case  of  every  child  to  whom  this  ticket 
had  been  so  given  application  should  be  made  to  the 
parents  for  the  money,  and  the  attendance  officer,  or  a 
policeman  would  be  better,  should  go  to  the  house  and 
say :  "  Your  child  was  fed  at  school  this  morning  and 
please  to  pay  2d.  or  Id.,"  or  whatever  it  was.  In  cases 
where  the  parent,  being  able  to  pay,  refuses,  the  amount 
should  be  made  recoverable  by  summary  process.  Under 
the  present  law,  if  a  child  went  on  having  food  at  the  school 
for  a  fortnight  and  the  parent  upon  being  appUed  to  for 
the  money  would  not  pay  it  and  did  not  feed  the  child, 
that  would  be  conclusive  evidence  of  neglect  of  the  family, 
and  the  man  might  be  prosecuted  and  sent  to  prison. 

11836.  Under  the  existing  law  ? — Yes,  under  the  ex- 
isting law.  At  present  neglect  of  family  goes  unpunished, 
because  it  is  so  very  difficult  of  proof.  But  this  system 
would  enable  you  to  get  that  proof. 

11837.  It  would  bring  home  the  negligence  of  the  parent 
at  once  ? — Yes.  Then  in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  pay 
that  is  a  case  either  for  a  benevolent  society  to  take  them 
in  charge,  or  for  the  Poor  Law  to  be  referred  to.  If  such  a 
widow  as  I  have  been  describing  sends  her  children  to 
school,  and  says  that  she  cannot  give  them  a  proper  break- 
fast, and  the  children  are  provided  with  breakfast,  I  would 
make  it  recoverable  from  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  unless 
some  charitable  organisation  stepped  in.  What  I  want  to 
impress  is  this,  that  the  present  system  does  not  bring 
home  parental  responsibility.  The  children  go  on  coming 
day  after  day  half  fed.  Nobody  interferes,  and  the  parents 
have  not  got  their  responsibility  for  feeding  their  children 
brought  home  to  them.  Another  thing  is  that  the 
charitable  societies  which  now  give  food  indiscriminately 
distinctly  tend  to  pauperise  the  parents.  Dinners  are 
cfien  given  to  children  who  do  not  require  them. 

11838.  Mr.  Loch,  who  was  a  witness  here,  animadverted 
upon  that  ? — A  gentleman  from  Scotland  recently  wrote 
to  me  on  the  matter,  and  said  that  the  pauperisation  of 
parents  by  the  wholesale  providing  of  these  meals  by 
unauthorised  people  was  doing  a  very  great  deal  of  harm,, 
and  I  am  quite  of  that  opinion  myself.  If  it  were  done 
under  regulated  authority,  if  the  parent  whose  child  was 
fed  in  that  way  was  put  down  on  a  list  and  brought  to  the 
local  authority,  the  local  authority  could  take  such  steps  as 
would  bring  home  parental  responsibility  to  the  parents, 
and  could  prevent  their  pauperisation. 

11839.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  local  authority  to 
prosecute  in  such  cases  ? — Yes,  I  would  leave  it  to  the 
local  authority.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  law  so 
amended  as  to  make  the  sum  recoverable  from  the  parents 
by  a  very  summary  process.  But,  apart  from  that,  I 
think  you  might,  under  the  present  law,  without  any 
change  of  the  law,  if  you  could  get  the  funds  establish 
this  kind  of  canteen.  As  to  the  funds,  of  course,  I  suppose 
at  the  present  moment  the  school  rate  could  not  be 
applied. 

11840.  It  is  not  applicable  ? — No.  I  think  in  most 
places  it  could  be  done  by  voluntary  contributions. 
They  would  provide  a  sufficient  plant  and  material  to 
begin,  and  funds  to  keep  it  going,  at  all  events  as  an  ex- 
periment. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Sir  J.  Gorst.     11841.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  propor- 

 tion  of  children  who  go  to  school  underfed  at  the  present 

moment  ? — No,  I  have  not.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
which  has  become  almost  a  political  question  now.  But 
I  believe  that  if  I  were  to  make  a  guess  I  should  say  that  of 
the  child  population  of  our  public  elementary  schools 
nearly  a  third  were  insufficiently  or  improperly  fed. 

11842.  All  over  the  country  ? — Yes,  taking  the  whole 
country  through  ;  that  was  the  result  of  the  Scottish 
Commission.  I  do  not  mean  actually  starving,  but  im- 
properly nourished. 

11843.  A  distinguished  educational  authority  of  Salford, 
who  was  in  that  chair,  said  that  he  did  not  think  there  were 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  children  there  who  went  to  school 
hungry  ? — I  cannot  speak  for  Salford. 

11844.  In  London  we  have  had  the  figures  put  nearly 
as  high  as  you  said — 33  per  cent.  ? — I  would  strongly  urge 
the  taking  of  samples.  You  can  do  this  by  taking  samples. 
If  you  do  that  all  over  the  country,  as  you  did  in  Scotland, 
you  would  get  a  reasonable  figure.  In  Scotland  it  was  very 
nearly  30  per  cent. — Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  combined. 
In  Edinburgh  it  was  certainly  30  per  cent. 

11845.  In  the  samples  which  were  taken  ? — Yes  ;  in 
Edinburgh  alone  I  think  it  was  30  per  cent ;  in  the  North 
Canongate  School,  which  was  the  poorest  Edinburgh 
school,  I  think  it  was  38  per  cent,  of  children  who  were, 
what  Dr.  MacKenzie,  who  examined  them,  called  insuffi- 
ciently nourished. 

11846.  The  teachers  are  very  good  judges  of  a  starving 
child,  but  do  you  think  they  are  good  judges  of  what  we 
may  call  children  insufficiently  fed :  Do  you  not  think 
the  teachers'  opinion  would  be  required  to  be  reinforced  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  am  coming  to  that  later.  I  do  not  exclude 
medical  advice  at  all,  but  I  say  I  would  make  the  teacher 
primd  facie  responsible.  If  a  hungry  child  had  not  been 
fed  in  school  it  should  be  the  teacher's  fault. 

11847.  The  actual  figures  of  London  are  estimated  at 
33  per  cent,  in  the  worst  districts  and  16  per  cent,  in 
the  others.  Do  you  think  the  meals  should  be  given  in 
the  schools? — "Ves;  either  at  the  school  itself  or  at  a 
building  provided  by  the  school  authority. 

11848.  Would  not  you  find  that  a  good  deal  of  structural 
change  would  have  to  be  made  in  a  good  many  schools  ? — 
I  should  think  in  most  places  they  could  get  accommo- 
dation. I  remember  going  to  a  country  school  some 
years  ago,  Tendring  in  Essex,  where  the  meal  was 
given  in  the  school. 

1 1849.  Do  you  propose  it  should  be  prepared  in  the  school 
as  well  as  given  there  ? — Prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  school  authorities.  In  that  case  I  think  the  dinner 
was  provided  by  the  Rector's  wife,  who  did  it  in  her  own 
kitchen  and  managed  the  whole  thing  herself  ;  and  she 
told  me — I  remember  very  well — "  This  is  not  charity  ; 
this  is  far-sighted  self-interest ;  because  our  children  get 
better  grants  if  they  are  fed  than  if  they  are  underfed,  and 
we  feed  them  for  tlie  purpose  of  getting  more  money  out 
of  the  Government."  The  next  thing  I  want  to  mention 
— I  suppose  I  need  only  mention  it — is  fresh  water.  I 
think  in  most  of  the  new  schools  which  are  provided 
care  is  taken  to  provide  the  children  with  abundant 
water  to  drink,  but  in  some  of  the  old  schools  it  is  lament- 
ably deficient.  There  ought  to  be  close  to  every  school 
in  the  schoolyard  a  tap  from  which  the  child  can  drink 
as  much  water  as  it  likes.  You  know  how  thirsty  chil- 
dren are,  and  if  they  do  not  get  fresh  water  they  drink 
foul  water.  There  was  evidence  given  in  the  Poor-law 
Schools  inquiry  that  in  a  certain  workhouse  school 
the  children  habitually  drank  from  puddles  because 
there  was  no  proper  water  supply — the  children  drank 
from  puddles  in  the  schoolyard.  I  need  not  enlarge  to  you 
upon  the  mischief  that  might  do  to  the  children. 

11850.  {Chairman.)  Does  the  Board  of  Education  make 
it  a  necessity  ? 

11851.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  I  think  now  water  is  very  strictly 
looked  after  and  the  county  councils  are  putting  on  very 
strong  pressure  about  the  supply  of  water.  Of  course, 
it  cannot  be  always  laid  on  to  every  school. 

11852.  (Witness.)  I  think  we  do  a  considerable  amount 
of  mischief  to  the  very  young  children  when  we  get  them 
into  what  are  called  "  infant  schools."  There  are 
kindergarten  schools  under  the  great  school  boards 
than  which  no  happier  or  better  atmosphere  for  a  little 
child  can  be  conceived,  but  in  many  of  the  old-fashioned 


schools,  and  in  many  country  scnools  where  there  is  no 
infant  school  but  an  infant  class,  I  think  great  injury  is 
done  to  these  little  children.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  too- 
much  of  the  school  about  it ;  they  are  not  fit  to  go  to  school 
at  baby  age.  They  are  made,  for  instance,  to  stand  for 
hours  in  their  classes,  a  thing  which  a  little  child  cannot 
do  without  great  injury  to  itself,  and  they  are  moreover 
made  to  stand — ^I  have  seen  it  myself — upon  little  chalk 
circles  drawn  in  the  ground,  and  there  they  stand  for  an. 
hour.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  a  child  wants  it  is  to  move 
about ;  and  to  merely  keep  it  in  one  place,  and  keep  it  by 
discipline,  is  often  very  cruel.  I  have  seen  in  punishment 
books  records  of  children  being  caned  for  moving  about 
and  looking  about  them.  My  idea  is  that  if  a  little  baby- 
is  put  to  stand  in  a  class  at  all — which  I  think  is  an 
abominable  thing  in  itself — it  ought  to  be  for  a  very 
short  time  and  with  very  rapid  changes.  Then  there  is- 
a  thing  which  may  have  been  brought  to  your  notice  by 
srme  of  the  witnesses,  which  is  to  be  seen  constantly  irt 
infant  schools.  The  children  sleep  in  the  afternoon. 
Every  little  child  will  go  to  slsep,  particularly  if  it  has- 
had  a  dinner.  There  is  no  place  for  the  child  to  sleep, 
and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  by  putting  their 
arm  upon  the  desk,  leaning  forward  and  laying  their 
head  on  their  arms,  sleeping  in  that  way  for  an  hour  or 
more  than  an  hour.  These  children  are  sleeping  with  a» 
curved  spine,  and  they  do  that  day  after  day.  It  is  one^ 
of  the  most  pernicious  things  possible.  If  you  have 
little  babies  in  your  school  you  ought  to  provide  a  place- 
where  they  can  sleep  lying  straight.  It  is  easy  to  have- 
hammocks,  if  necessary,  one  over  the  other ;  but  no> 
children  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  on  desks,  and  to  sleep- 
in  the  position  which  I  have  described.  Then  the  teachers 
who  have  charge  of  these  children  are  seldom  certificated 
or  trained ;  they  are  Article  68  teachers,  little  girls  of  twelve- 
or  thirteen,  employed  as  monitresses.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  manage  children.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  some- 
of  these  Article  68  teachers  might  not  be  made  into 
admirable  infant  teachers,  because  what  you  want  in  an. 
infant  school  is  not  a  teacher,  but  a  nurse,  and  you  might 
teach  them  to  be  kind  to  little  children  and  give  themi 
practical  lessons  in  hygiene.  Many  of  them  do  make  ad- 
mirable teachers  of  little  children. 

11853.  I  suppose  infants  want  the  care  of  experienced 
persons  more  than  any  other  class  1 — Yes.  I  am  told 
that  these  girls  of  twelve  or  thirteen  often  fail  to  attend 
to  these  infants'  natural  wants,  and  that  the  infants  pass 
their  time  in  a  condition  of  wet  from  want  of  some  women 
to  look  after  them.  I  am  now  going  to  say  something 
which,  perhaps,  Mr.  Lindsell  will  not  agree  with,  but  I 
think  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  defects  of  infant 
schools  is  that  these  babies  are  visited  entirely  by  meit 
inspectors.  We  had  in  my  time  a  few  women  inspectors  in 
the  Board  of  Education,  but  I  am  told  that  they  no  longer 
inspect  the  schools.  I  got  a  letter  the  other  day,  which  I 
will  just  read  to  the  Committee,  as  it  states  the  whole  story 
as  well  as  I  can  do  it.  This  is  from  an  infant  school 
mistress  of  twenty-five  years'  standing.  She  says — 
"  Since  I  became  infant  teacher,  more  than  twenty-five- 
years  ago,  I  have  had  visits  from  about  twenty  different 
inspectors,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  only  two  have  had 
an  idea  of  what  a  little  child  is  like.  I  suppose  it  is  the 
law  of  nature  ;  if  a  man  could  really  understand  an  infant 
he  would  be  a  mother  and  not  a  father."  If  you  are 
going  to  continue  the  practice  of  having  these  infant 
schools  at  all,  I  think  you  ought  to  have  a  women's  de- 
partment— not  merely  an  odd  woman  inspector  here  and 
there — of  the  Board  of  Education,  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  these  schools,  which  are  really 
nurseries.  If  the  Board  of  Education  will  have  a  number 
of  nurseries  under  its  charge,  it  must  have  women  to  manage 
them.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  physical  drill — 
physical  training.  I  think  the  Scottish  Report  shows 
that  we  do  a  great  deal  of  unintentional  mischief  in  our 
physical  training  by  not  having  children  properly  ex- 
amined before  they  are  subjected  to  it. 

11854.  They  are  put  to  too  great  a  strain  ? — Yes,  and 
children  who  ought  not  to  be  drilled  at  all  are  drilled. 
No  child  who  is  insufficiently  nourished  should  have 
physical  drill. 

11855.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Rickety  children  also  ?— Yes ; 
those  children  ought  not  to  have  the  sort  of  physical  drill 
which  is  recommended  by  the  Department,  and  which  is 
practised  in  the  school.  Then  I  think  that  the  child 
should  be  tested  to  show  that  it  is  free  from  heart  disease, 
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or  i*ii_y  Kii.iig  oi  mat  kind.  There  was  a  case  in  the  Edin- 
burgh schools,  I  remember,  where  Dr.  Mackenzie  said 
that  a  child  might  have  dropped  down  dead  it  was  in 
such  a  condition  of  heart  disease  ;  it  was  unfit  to  have 
the  strain  put  upon  it  which  was  put  upon  it.  I  have 
already  said  that  physical  training  should  not  take  place 
in  the  school,  but  in  the  open  air  or  under  a  shed.  Then 
1  think  that  this  physical  drill  should  be  of  a  scientific 
Tather  than  of  a  military  character.  I  do  not  think  the 
«ort  of  training  which  is  very  good  for  country  yokels 
-who  come  from  the  plough,  and  are  going  to  be  turned 
into  soldiers,  is  at  all  fit  for  delicate  little  boys,  and  par- 
ticularly for  delicate  little  girls.  The  drill  sergeant  who 
•comes  does  not  even  know  how  the  little  girls  are  dressed  ; 
they  are  very  often  very  inadequately  dressed  for  the 
■sort  of  training  they  have  to  go  through.  Very  likely 
you  have  taken  evidence  about  this,  but  there  are  scientific 
methods  of  drill  which  are  now  put  forward,  and  have 
Taeen  carried  to  very  great  perfection  in  Sweden  and 
other  countries,  which  we  ought  to  aim  at  having — a 
scientific  system  of  drill  in  our  schools  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary one. 

11856.  {Chairman.)  A  Special  Committee  has  been 
-sitting  upon  that  subject,  as  I  daresay  you  know  ? — Yes. 

11857.  It  has  reported  ? — Yes.  It  was  established 
•about  a  year  ago,  because  Dr.  Macnamara  and  I  made 
=such  a  fuss  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

11858.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  The  Report  is  now  presented 
to  Parliament  ? — I  have  not  seen  it  yet ;  but  as  it  has 
iDcen  presented  I  need  say  no  more  about  that. 

11859.  As  I  understand  it,  what  you  advocate  is  some- 
thing not  in  the  nature  of  military,  but  some  approach 
to  a  scientific  system  of  physical  exercise  ? — Yes.  An- 
other thing  which  is  of  very  great  importance  is  the. 
■clothing.  I  am  certain  that  the  clothing  of  the  children 
«hould  be  inspected  every  day.  If  nothing  more  can  be 
'done  than  that,  that  alone  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

11860.  {Chairman.)  Just  to  see  that  the  child  is  suit- 
ably and  sufficiently  clothed  ? — Yes. 

11861.  With  our  changing  thermometer  it  might 
lequire  different  clothing  every  day — yesterday  and  to- 
•day,  for  instance  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  country  child 
^ould  have  felt  very  much  difference.  I  have  no  desire 
to  see  the  clothing  of  children  undertaken  by  a  public 
authority,  but  there  are  several  things  in  connection  with 
clothing  which  a  public  authority  may  do.  It  might 
take  the  children's  wet  boots  off  when  they  come  to 
■school  and  put  them  into  slippers,  and  even  take  off  their 
Tvet  stockings  and  put  them  into  dry  school  stockings, 
-which  would  not  be  a  great  expense  but  would  be  a  great 
benefit.  If  people  who  look  after  these  children  could 
■only  induce  parents  to  do  what  the  fashionable  parents 
do,  namely,  put  their  children  into  sandals  instead  of 
«hoes,  it  would  be  an  enormous  saving  of  expense  and 
would,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  to  the  children's  advantage, 
because  the  number  that  come  in  with  wet  clothe?  and  sit 
■all  day  in  wet  clothes  in  a  country  school  is  very  con- 
siderable. Of  course  no  record  is  kept  of  that,  but  that 
is  one  of  the  things  of  which  a  record  ought  to  be  kept. 
Then  I  think  the  last  general  thing  I  need  call  attention 
to  is  cleanliness.  I  have  an  idea  that  if  you  force  all  the 
•children  of  a  neighbourhood  to  come  to  school  the  parents 
"have  a  right  to  expect  and  to  require  that  the  children 
shall  be  fit  for  their  own  to  associate  with,  and  that 
<;ertainlyis  not  the  case  now.  In  the  place  wher?  I  live, 
Yateley,  which  you  know  very  well,  every  now  and 
then  an  effort  is  made  to  make  the  gipsy  children,  the  van 
•children,  go  to  school.  They  come  to  school  swarming 
-with  vermin  and  the  respectable  people  of  the  village 
•object  very  loudly.  They  say,  "  Our  children  are  sent 
clean  to  school,  and  are  we  to  let  them  sit  on  the  same 
TDench  with  these  verminous  children  from  the  common, 
Tvho  will  inevitably  infect  them  with  lice." 

11862.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Yon  know  that  the  fact  of 
children  being  infected  with  vermiii  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  excluding  them,  by  the  Code.  That  has  been  upheld 
by  the  Board  ? — Then  if  they  are  excluded  they  do  not 
:go  to  school  at  all. 

f  11863.  Where  are  they  to  go  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  things  to  be  provided  by  the  school  should  be 
the  means  of  washing,  that  no  child  should  be  allowed 
to  come  into  school  with  a  dirty  face  or  hands,  but  that  it 
should  be  made  to  wash  its  hands  outside. 
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11864.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  proper        j  Qorst 

way  is  to  enforce  such  sanitary  conditions  as  will  dis-  

courage  them  living  in  vans  at  all  ? — You  know  the  im- 
possibility of  dealing  with  a  population  on  the  common. 

11865.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  dealt  with  now  in  one  or 
two  different  ways.  I  believe  the  sanitary  authority 
should  intervene.  Those  vans  are  surely  most  insanitary  ? 
— Yes.  I  should  go  a  little  further  than  the  Board  of 
Education  goes — I  should  take  the  children  and  wash 
them.    It  is  done  in  Sweden. 

11866.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  You  must  bum  its  clothes,  wash- 
ing the  child  is  not  enough  ? — You  might  disinfect,  I 
suppose,  by  a  proper  temperature  without  destroying  the 
clothes. 

11867.  {Chairnian.)  The  clothes  are  so  filthy  and  rotten 
that  if  you  took  them  off  the  child  they  would  probably 
fall  to  pieces. 

11868.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Who  is  to  do  this  washing  and 
baking  ? — There  was  an  Act  passed  some  years  ago,  which 
created  great  excitement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
called  the  "  Verminous  Persons'  "  Act,  but  I  believe 
it  has  never  been  put  in  force  in  any  one  instance.  I 
should  think  an  Act  could  be  passed  which  could  be 
adopted  by  the  Local  Authority  as  part  of  its  sanitary 
proceedings. 

11869.  There  is  this  Act  already,  which  enables  a 
sanitary  authority  to  do  it,  and  which  is  not  put  into 
force  ;  it  is  no  use  having  another  Act  ? — I  hope  that 
now  that  the  public  authority  has  become  the  school 
manager  their  eyes  will  be  opened  to  the  necessity  of 
some  of  these  things,  and  that  they  may  take  action  of 
themselves.  I  suppose  dirt  is  unwholesome,  and  if  that 
is  so  you  ought  to  see  that  the  children  are  not  unhealthy. 

11870.  {Chairman.)  We  should  prevent  them  from 
living  under  conditions  which  create  this  state  of  filth  ?— 
Yes.  Then  we  come  to  the  actual  physical  defects  in 
children,  which  ought  to  be  found  out  in  the  schools 
and  dealt  with. 

11871.  This  can  only  be  done  by  medical  inspection  ? — 
Yes.  First  of  all  there  are  the  diseases  of  the  nose  and 
mouth,  adenoids,  which,  if  properly  diagnosed  and  proper 
advice  given,  could,  I  think,  to  a  great  extent,  without 
any  expense  upon  the  ratepayers,  be  ameliorated.  Then 
there  comes  the  extremely  important  question  of  eyesight. 
I  think  we  want  a  great  deal  more  scientific  inquiry  into 
the  conditions  under  which  school  children's  eyes  de- 
teriorate. This  is  not  confined,  of  course,  to  the  elemen- 
tary schools  ;  children  in  all  kinds  of  seminaries  of  learning 
get  worse  eyes. 

11872.  The  young  children  are  employed  on  too  small 
work  to  begin  with  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  things  in  our 
curriculum  which  are  very  bad  for  the  children.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  common  employments  of  these  little 
babies  who  come  to  school  is  to  thread  needles.  I  suppose 
it  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  eyes  of  a  young  child  to 
thread  needles.  Then  in  many  of  the  schools  there  is 
not  proper  attention  paid  to  the  light.  I  have  constantly 
been  in  the  covmtry  schools  and  found  the  children  sitting 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  window,  looking  at  it.  Then 
there  are  other  schools  where  the  light  is  very  deficient, 
and  I  suppose  that  is  equally  injurious  to  the  eyesight. 
Then  they  use  blue  chalk  constantly  on  the  blackboard, 
which  I  suppose  strains  the  eyesight.  I  do  not 
think  sufficient  attention  is  ever  paid  in  the  schools 
to  the  place  where  the  child  sits.  You  will  see 
the  teacher  lecturing  upon  a  blackboard,  and  a  child 
sitting  right  off  at  the  side.  He  cannot  possibly  see, 
or  can  only  see  very  imperfectly,  the  writing  upon 
the  blackboard.  The  straining  of  the  eyes  must  be  very 
bad,  but  the  whole  of  this  question,  I  think,  further 
scientific  inquiry  is  necessary.  Myopia  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  it  is  one  of  the  very  great  disadvantages  of  all 
school  life.  Then  with  regard  to  the  children's  ears.  I  think 
it  was  in  the  Scottish  Report  they  found  40  per  cent, 
of  the  children  have  defective  hearing,  largely,  I  suppose, 
due  to  mouth  and  nose  diseases.  The  children  certainly 
should  be  examined  to  see  who  can  and  who  cannot  hear, 
because  boys  and  girls  are  perpetually  caned  in  school 
for  not  hearing  something  which  they  cannot  hear.  The 
condition  of  every  child  as  to  hearing  should  be  found 
out,  and  recorded  in  the  school. 

11873.  There  are  some  special  tests  which  should  be 
apphed  for  the  condition  of  eyes  aiid  ears  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 
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Sir  J.  Gorst.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  teeth.    I  suppose  it  is  now 

  established  that  the  condition  of  the  teeth  is  a  test  of 

general  health  and  physique,  and  certainly  in  the  schools 
there  has  been  very  little  examination  into  that.  What 
has  taken  place  tends  to  show  an  enormous  amount  of 
teeth  disabiUty. 

11874.  Experts  upon  that  subject  who  have  been  here 
have  refused  to  admit  that  there  is  any  correlation  between 
general  degeneracy  and  the  condition  of  the  teeth  ? — It 
has  been  adopted  by  the  military  authorities  as  a  test, 
and  I  daresay  you  have  heard  more  about  it.  I  was 
reading  the  other  day  what  Dr.  Hall,  of  Leeds,  says  ; 
he  makes  out  that  the  Jew  is  so  much  more  healthy  than 
the  Christian,  and  attributes  it  partly  to  the  condition 
of  the  teeth. 

11875.  He  says  Jewish  children  are  much  better  de- 
veloped, does  he  not  ? — Yes. 

11876.  And  he  attributes  that  to  dietary  rather. 
Everybody  would  admit  that  the  condition  of  the  teeth 
is  largely  due  to  dietary,  but  defects  of  dietary  touch 
all  classes,  not  only  the  degenerate  ones,  it  would  appear  ? 
— Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  medical  examination 
which  I  have  referred  to  once  or  twice.  The  measure- 
ments proposed  by  the  Anthropometrical  Committee, 
which  are  of  a  scientific  character,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
about ;  I  am  not  qualified  to  express  any  opinion.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  the  very  best  measurements  that 
can  be  taken,  and  I  rather  incline  mj'self,  from  my  general 
experience  of  life,  to  having  special  operators  instead 
of  attempting  to  have  the  teachers  of  the  school  conduct 
those  operations  themselves,  particularly  as  it  will  be 
a  very  intermittent  thing,  affecting  each  school  once 
in  ten  years,  if  that  scheme  is  carried  out.  For  my  pur- 
poses, what  I  want  to  say  is  that  this  anthropometrical 
examination  will  not  do  much  for  the  childien.  It  will 
not  do  what  I  want  to  see  done. 

11877.  It  will  not  be  a  substitute  for  medical  inspec- 
tion ? — No.  As  far  as  it  goes  I  am  entirely  in  favour 
of  it.  I  think  it  would  be  an  interesting  addition  to  our 
statistics,  and  would  be  well  worth  the  very  small  sum 
of  money  which  it  would  cost  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  could  be  induced  to  see  it  in  that  light.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  the  medical  inspection  of  the  children, 
I  should  begin  by  a  daily  inspection  by  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  of  the  class,  which  is  often  only  between  thirty 
and  forty^ — I  do  not  mean  the  head  teacher  but  the  teacher 
of  the  class — should  draw  up  bis  class  in  line,  and 
walk  round  them  as  a  military  or  naval  ofBcer  walks 
round  his  men  when  they  are  drawn  up  on  parade  to 
look  after  them  and  see  the  condition  they  are  in.  I 
think  there  should  be  a  general  record  kept  by  the  teacher 
of  the  physical  condition  of  every  child,  which  should 
first  of  all  contain  the  particulars  of  the  child's  home, 
what  sort  of  home  he  lives  in,  whether  it  is  in  a  one-roomed 
house  with  a  large  family,  or  in  a  two-roomed  house, 
whether  in  short  the  child  is  properly  and  decently  lodged. 
That  would  give  a  great  deal  of  information,  because  it  would 
show  what  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Edinburgh  seemed  to  think 
he  almost  established  there,  a  correlation  between  the 
kind  of  house  the  child  lived  in  and  its  general  condition 
in  the  school.  Then,  I  think,  a  daily  record  should  be 
kept  of  the  condition  of  the  child  as  to  nutrition.  Of 
course  if  the  child  comes  to  school  without  its  breakfast, 
absolutely  hungry,  he  should  note  that ;  I  would  also 
keep  noted  the  general  condition  of  the  child  as  to  nutri- 
tion and  as  to  health.  Then  a  daily  record  should  be 
kept  of  its  clothing,  whether  it  was  clean  or  dirty,  and 
also  whether  its  person  was  clean  or  dirty,  all  of  which 
a  teacher  with  a  note-book  in  his  hand  could  take  notes 
of  by  walking  round  his  class.  It  would  not  take  long 
to  go  through  thirty  or  forty  children,  and  it  would  be 
an  extremely  valuable  record  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  children  were  growing  up,  and  would  greatly  promote 
i'icreascd  care  on  the  part  of  parents. 

11878.  You  would  have  this  done  in  all  schools  or  only 
those  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — I  would  have  it  in  all  schools 
as  a  desirable  record  of  the  general  condition  and  health 
of  the  school  children.  I  think  the  teachers  would  take 
a  great  interest  in  it  when  it  was  once  begun,  and  it  would 
give  you  a  continuous  record  of  the  health  of  the  school 
population  ;  it  would  give  you  more  information  as  to 
the  sort  of  race  that  was  growing  up  than  any  other 
course  you  could  take.    Then  besides  that  there  ought 


to  be  a  periodical  inspection  by  trained  observers.  I 
should  say  nurses— trained  nurses. 

11879.  As  well  as  doctors  ? — The  doctor  comes  last. 
I  would  have  more  frequent  inspection  by  trained  nurses 
than  by  doctors.  I  should  say  it  might  be  as  much  as 
half-yearly  or  even  quarterly.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
question  for  the  local  authority.  There  is  an  inspection 
of  this  kind  in  many  of  the  schools  in  London  and  in  many 
of  the  schools  in  Liverpool  and  possibly  in  other  places. 
The  nurses  would  examine  the  children  more  at  length 
and  more  in  detail  than  the  teachers ;  they  would,  for 
instance,  look  at  their  throats,  their  noses,  and  their  general 
condition  ;  they  would  pay  special  attention  to  their  eyes, 
both  to  defects  of  vision  and  diseases  of  the  eye  and  eye-lid, 
which  are  not  very  uncommon  in  some  of  the  poorest  schools . 
They  are  highly  infectious, and  children  suffering  from  them 
should  be  at  once  taken  out  of  school.  The  teachers  would 
in  time  become  experts,  and  detect  eye  disease 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  nurse.  But  there  ought 
to  be  a  professional  examination  of  the  children.  Then 
the  same  inspectors  would  examine  for  defects  of  hear- 
ing. The  defects  of  hearing  would  be  recorded  in  the 
general  history  of  the  child,  and  the  condition  of  the 
teeth.  They  seem  to  me  the  people  who,  in  the  first 
place,  might  determine  the  fitness  of  the  child  for  physical 
training. 

11880.  Would  it  not  be  expecting  too  much  for  the  most 
highly-trained  nurses  to  have  the  qualifications  of  an 
oculist,  aurist,  and  dentist  ? — It  is  not  that.  The  trained 
nurse  would  only  have  to  recognise  that  there  was 
something  abnormal  and  refer  to  higher  medical 
authority. 

11881.  Indications  of  specific  diseases  are  not  so  easy 
to  determine  ? — Many  people  who  are  not  doctors  at  all, 
who  have  had  no  professional  training  at  all,  can  tell 
an  ophthalmic  child  in  a  moment.  My  friend  Mrs. 
Barnet,  who  is  neither  a  doctor  nor  a  nurse,  can  do  so. 
I  was  never  more  astonished  than  once  when  I  went  inta 
the  baby-room  in  a  workhouse  ;  there  were  thirty  or 
forty  children  grovelling  together  on  the  ground,  and  she 
darted  like  a  man  into  a  flock  of  sheep  and  seized  one 
child  and  said  :  "  That  child  has  got  ophthalmia."  A 
medical  man  was  sent  for  and  it  was  found  that  this  child 
had  ophthalmia  and  it  was  taken  away  at  once.  All  bad 
cases  would  have  to  be  referred  to  a  medical  officer,  and 
I  suppose  every  school  authority  now  will  have  an  official 
medical  officer.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  he  need 
visit  the  schools.  I  should  think  in  large  places  like 
London,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  it  would  be  most 
desirable  that  the  children  should  all  be  visited  by  the 
medical  officer.  It  might  be  more  difficult  in  the 
rural  districts.  At  all  events,  where  there  was 
any  case  of  serious  disease  or  defect  amongst  the 
children  the  medical  officer  should  be  referred  to.  How 
far  these  serious  illnesses  and  defects  should  be  treated 
at  the  public  expense  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  know 
I  need  argue  here.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  treating 
them  at  the  public  expense. 

11882.  I  suppose  in  the  first  place  you  would  have  the 
matter  referred  to  the  parents  ?— Yes,  if  the  parents, 
liked  to  pay,  ■well  and  good,  but  if  there  is  a  serious  illness, 
or  defect  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  pauperising  the 
parents  to  have  it  treated  at  the  public  cost.  It  is  now 
treated  at  the  workhouse  infirmaries  and  hospitals  at  the- 
public  cost.  Taking  the  strongest  selfish  view  of 
the  matter  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  State  to  cure  and 
alleviate,  as  far  as  j;0ssible,  the  diseases  of  the  members  of 
the  community.  The  child  whose  eyes  or  ears  are  treated, 
at  public  cost  will  grow  up  a  stronger  man  or  woman 
and  do  better  work  for  the  commonwealth,  because  of  the 
attention  bestowed  upon  it  in  its  earlier  years.  I  think, 
it  is  the  worst  economy  in  the  world  when  you  become 
aware  of  any  curable  weakness  in  a  person  who  is  growing: 
up  a  member  of  the  community  to  refuse  to  treat  it ; 
it  is  the  most  wasteful  extravagance  not  to  deal  with  it. 
early  and  cure  it. 

11883.  Unfortunately  people  look  at  the  cost  rather 
than  the  benefit  ? — I  am  afraid  they  do. 

1 1884.  I  suppose  a  scheme  of  general  medical  inspection,, 
supplemented  by  the  inspection  of  trained  nurses,  would 
be  an  expensive  one  ? — You  may  make  it  as  expensive- 
as  you  like. 
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11885.  Could  it  be  aone  economically  ? — T  think  so. 
What  I  should  begin  with  would  be  nurses.  I  should 
make  a  general  inspection  with  power  to  refer  to  the 
public  medical  officer  of  the  district — there  is  one  in 
every  district — such  cases  as  they  thought  were  serious. 

11886.  Could  you  get  such  a  staff  of  nurses  if  you 
wanted  it  ? — I  think  so. 

11887.  Is  there  not  a  great  demand  already  on  the 
existing  supply  of  nurses  ?  It  would  mean  an  enormous 
addition  to  the  number  of  nurses  who  are  now  employed 
if  all  the  big  educational  authorities  had  a  staff  ? — Yes  ; 
if  the  educational  authorities  had  a  separate  staff  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would.  But  in  country  districts  viUago 
hospitals  are  not  unknown :  and  the  nurse  from  a  village 
hospital  could  easily  visit  the  neighbouring  village  schools. 

11888.  They  could  be  given  a.  small  fee  perhaps  ? — 
Yes.  In  a  village  you  could  get  it  done  by  a  nurse 
resident  in  the  place  at  a  comparatively  small  charge. 
In  a  place  like  London,  or  other  great  towns,  the 
more  you  do  for  the  people  the  moie  expense  you 
would  incur  and  the  more  officials  you  would  want, 
[t  would  give  a  very  great  increase  to  the  number  of 
nurses  and  medical  officers  required  in  London  if  any- 
thing of  the  kind  were  done. 

11869.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  The  London  School  Board 
have  medical  officers  already  ? — \  es.  The  nurses  now 
employed  in  schools  are  hU  paid  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

11890.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  But  there  are  medical  inspec- 
tors as  well  as  other  kinds  of  inspectors  appointed  by 
I  he  London  Scho'  .l  Board.    We  had  one  her*;. 

11891.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  I  understand  that  you  do  not 
want  to  put  children  under  six  years  of  age  into  the  schools 
at  all  ?— That  is  so. 

11892.  And  you  think  it  is  especially  necessary  in  those 
cases  for  the  young  children  to  have  nurses  rather  than 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

11893.  I  presume  your  idea  is  a  preventive  one  mainly? 
—Yes. 

11894.  You  think  that  it  would  be  economical  to  act 
on  preventive  principles  and  prevent  the  spread  of,  say, 
granular  lids,  which  you  speak  of,  among  children  ? — I 
have  always  thought  that.  I  have  always  advocated  that 
all  this  sort  of  thing  is  economical. 

11895.  I  may  supplement  what  you  said  just  now  with 
regard  to  the  spread  of  ophthalmia  amongst  yoimg  chil- 
dren in  schools.  I  myself  have  seen  a  workhouse  in 
Lancashire  where  practically  every  child  in  the  infant 
school  was  down  with  granular  lids  at  once.  That  was 
a  case  in  which  prevention  would  certainly  have  saved 
the  ratepayers  a  very  great  deal  of  money  ? — Yes. 

11896.  It  became  a  matter  of  Government  inspection 
for  a  time.  So  that  really  preventive  measures  taken 
early  enough  would  probably  have  saved  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  that  one  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am  quite 
prepared  to  advocate  that  on  purely  economic  grounds, 
without  any  philanthropy  in  it  at  all. 

11897-  And  you  would  have  your  trained  nurses 
examine  a  school  at  short  intervals,  and  where  they  found 
cases  requiring  a  reference  of  those  cases  to  a  medical 
man  ? — Yes. 

11898.  Do  you  happen  to  know  a.ny thing  of  the  work 
of  the  Ladies'  Manchester  Health  Society  ? — No,  I  not  do_ 

11899.  It  is  proceeding  very  much  on  the  lines  which 
you  spoke  of  just  now,  of  the  lady  doctor  acting  under 
Dr.  Barnardo  ;  in  Manchester  a  large  number  of  ladies, 
the  wives  of  some  of  the  manufacturers  and  important 
people  in  the  place,  have  joined  together  and  formed 
a  society.  They  themselves  employ  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  women  of  the  working  class  to  visit  under 
their  direction  the  people  in  their  own  homes,  and  their 
work  is  very  largely  educational — I  mean  educational 
from  the  sanitary  point  of  view.  They  teach  mothers 
how  to  feed  their  children,  how  to  clothe  them,  and  how 
to  look  after  them  in  sickness,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
The  work  of  that  society  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  that  could 
be  extended.  It  is  not  so  well-known  as  it  should  be  ? — 
I  had  not  heard  of  it,  but  I  think  the  plan  excellent. 

11900.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  I  understand  that  your  views 
with  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  schools  are  not  that  it 


is  the  fault  of  the  arrangement  of  the  scnools,  but  the  gi^.  j  Qofgt, 

teachers  will  not  make  use  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  ':  

— I  believe  it  is  very  largely  the  people  who  will  not  use 
the  ventilation  which  is  there.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
the  building  of  any  new  school ;  I  believe  their  require- 
ments are  good.  But  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
that  they  are  often  not  put  into  practice. 

11901.  How  could  one  remedy  that? — By  'nspectors. 
The  inspectors  often  do  not  look  into  those  things. 

11902.  Of  course  this  new  system  of  having  the  sani- 
tary authority  and  the  educational  authority  under  one 
and  the  same  head  will  probably  lead  to  an  enormous 
extension  of  those  things  which  you  suggest  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

11903.  The  medical  officer  of  health  will  now  be  in  a 
more  authoritative  position  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  was 
the  design  of  the  authors  of  the  recent  Act. 

11904.  Certainly.  The  question  about  excluding 
children  until  they  are  seven  years  of  age  is  open  to  argu- 
ment on  both  sides  ? — Yes. 

11905.  A  little  child  may  not  be  very  much  better  in 
its  home  surroundings  or  even  in  the  open  air.  It  may  be 
exposed  to  other  risks,  perhaps  not  the  same  risks,  but 
other  risks? — I  am  afraid  the  interest  of  the  child  in  many 
places  is  sacrificed  to  the  desirability  of  the  mother  going 
to  work.    The  object  is  that  the  mother  should  go  to  work. 

11906.  The  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  child  ?— Yes. 
family  life  and  everything  goes  to  the  wall  as  compared 
with  the  necessity  of  getting  the  mothers  to  work. 

11907.  (Chairman.)  Not  in  the  rural  districts,  surely  ? — 
Yes,  even  in  rural  districts.  But  my  observation  applies 
more  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  especially  to 
the  textile  districts.  With  regard  to  a  woman  who  is  a 
good  weaver,  they  will  hardly  let  her  get  over  the  birth  of 
the  child  ;  the  overseer  who  wants  her  back  urges  her  to 
come  back.  An  Act  was  passed  for  their  protection 
forbidding  them  to  go  back  within  one  month. 

11908.  The  last  Factory  Act  ?— Yes. 

11909.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Now,  with  reg&rd  to  this  im- 
portant question  of  the  feeding  in  the  schools  :  you  said 
that  the  teacher  would  hold  a  sort  of  daily  inspection  of 
his  class  ? — Yes. 

11910.  And  would  know,  among  other  things,  cleanli- 
ness, and  so  on.  Whether  the  child  showed  sj'mptoms  of 
deficient  feeding  ? — Yes. 

11911.  That  would  give  a  sort  of  foundation  to  go  upon, 
to  start  with  ? — Yes. 

11912.  Then  the  next  step  would  be  to  provide  meala 
for  such  children  as  were  reported  by  the  teacher  to  be  in- 
sufficiently fed.  Those  meals,  in  your  opinion,  should  be 
given  by  the  school  authority  ? — Not  necessarily  by  the 
school  authority. 

11913.  I  mean  provided? — Yes,  provided  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  authority.  I  see  no  objection 
whatever  to  a  benevolent  society  undertaking  the  duty 
of  doing  it,  but  it  must  do  it  as  the  agent  of  the  school 
authority. 

11914.  In  the  East  Lambeth  Association  it  is  done  un- 
doubtedly under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Board  :  that 
is  a  purely  voluntary  association  which  co-ordinates  all 
the  benevolent  child-feeding  schemes.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Sims,  of  the  Referee,  gives  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  that 
is  done  under  the  aegis  of  the  London  School  Board,  and 
with  the  appliances  at  its  disposal  ? — Yes. 

11915.  If  that  were  done  once  by  the  school  authority 
as  a  legal  duty  voluntary  aid  would  come  to  an  end,  would 
it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  why  it  should.  There  are  a  great 
many  public  obligations  in  this  country  fulfilled  by  private 
benevolence,  e.g.,  the  provision  of  life-boats.  The  British 
public  is  very  fond  of  doing  some  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Government  for  them,  and  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
its  being  done  by  benevolent  persons,  so  long  as  it  is 
efficiently  done,  but  the  school  authority  should  be  respon- 
sible for  its  being  done  efficiently.  Take  the  lifeboat 
service.  The  lifeboat  service  is  extremely  efficiently  done, 
I  am  told,  but  if  it  were  not  efficiently  done  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  step  in  and  take  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  benevolent  society  which  undertakes  it. 

11916.  You  would  rather  leave  it,  if  possible,  to  a 
benevolent  society,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
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Sir  J.  Gorst.  authority  ? — I  think  that  wouia  be  a  very  good  plan.  I 
 \          should  like  to  try  that,  at  all  events,  as  an  experiment. 

11917.  Then  a  ticket  would  be  provided  by  the  head 
teacher  at  the  school  ? — Yes,  the  child  would  get  the 
ticket  at  the  school. 

1 1918.  And  the  parents  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  ? — 
I  should  like  to  see  that  done,  yes.  I  would  give  a  meal 
to  every  child  whose  parent  did  pay  beforehand. 

11919.  But  if  the  parent  failed  to  pay,  the  meal  would 
have  to  be  given  at  the  public  expense  before  the  public 
could  demand  the  fee  back  ? — Yes :  it  would  require  legisla- 
tion to  recover  back  the  price  of  the  meal  from  the 
parent.  I  should  like  to  make  the  price  of  the  meal 
summarily  recoverable  from  the  parent,  just  as  you 
summon  them  for  non-payment  of  rates. 

11920.  [Mr.  Legge.)  By  this  summary  process  you  mean 
recoverable  as  an  order  in  bastardy  ? — I  should  call  it 
recoverable  summarily. 

11921-2.  The  way  of  putting  it  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
is  that  it  shall  be  recoverable  as  an  order  in  bastardy  ? — 
That  is  legislation  by  reference.  It  is  not  a  nice  reference 
in  this  case. 

11923.  (3Ir.  Lindsdl.)  You  said  there  was  already  an 
existing  law  by  which  the  parents  could  be  punished  for 

,     not  feeding  their  children  ? — Yes,  neglect  of  family. 

11924.  The  danger  is  that  if  the  parent  went  to  prison 
the  family  would  be  worse  off  ? — That  is  the  difficulty 
oi  the  whole  position.  It  is  rot  peculiar  to  the  case  of 
feeding  in  school ;  it  is  a  law  occasionally  put  in  force. 
A  man  is  sometimes  sent  to  prison  for  not  providing 
for  his  family,  and  the  family  goes  to  the  workhouse. 

11925.  Where  would  you  have  this  food  prepared  t 
;   In  the  country,  for  instance,  it  would  be  very  difficult, 

would  it  not,  unless  there  was  a  Rector's  wife  who  was 
willing  to  give  her  kitchen  for  the  purpose  ? — Of  course, 
. ,    such  a  thing  as  porridge  is  very  easily  prepared. 

11926.  {Chairman.)  It  is  not  prepared  quickly  ? — 
No,  but  you  can  boil  it  all  night ;  that  is  a  detail. 

11927.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Broth,  soup,  and  things  of  that 
kind  ?— Yes. 

11928.  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  in  the  country 
than  in  the  town  ? — Possibly. 

11929.  {Chairman.)  It  will  not  be  wanted  in  the  country 
to  any  large  extent  ? — I  do  not  think  it  will  be  wanted  so 
much  in  the  coimtry  as  in  the  town. 

11930.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  You  said  something  about  the 
class  of  teachers  they  have  for  infants  in  the  country. 
You  would  agree  that  the  Article  68  teacher  is  often,  if  a 
woman  of  mature  age,  as  good  a  teacher  for  small  classes 
of  infants  as  you  could  have  ? — I  think  so. 

11931.  Far  better  than  an  immature  pupil  teacher  ? — 
Yes ;  and  some  of  them  very  easily  learn.  A 
movement  took  place  in  Oxford  a  couple  of  years  ago  ; 
they  brought  a  great  many  of  the  Article  68  teachers  into 
Oxford  and  sent  them  for  only  a  fortnight  to  a  very  good 
infant  schoolmistress  in  Oxford,  and  they  said  that  the 
effect  in  the  country  districts,  the  improvement  that 
was  made,  was  extraordinary.  Many  of  them  only  want 
teaching,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  give  that  sort  of  instruction  to  a  young  woman 
even  if  she  does  not  know  the  multiplication  table 
or  the  rule  of  three.  She  might  be  an  admirable  person 
to  take  charge  of  a  little  child. 

11932.  {Mr.  Legge.)  You  referred  to  children  of  six 
years  of  age  in  Switzerland  tending  cattle  and  goats  ;  do 
you  approve  of  that  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
harm  in  that  under  the  circumstances  that  they  do 
it  there. 

11933.  You  do  not  object  to  light  occupation  for  chil- 
dren ? — Not  in  the  least.  The  children  want  to  do  some- 
thing and  they  like  it — they  love  it.  Of  course  it  is  all  in 
degree  and  kind. 

11934.  You  have  perhaps  seen  reports  of  the  Mosely 
Commission  ? — I  have  only  seen  the  outside  of  it.    I  have 

i( ,     not  read  it. 

11935.  They  referred  to  some  experiments  being  carried 
on  in  America  with  regard  to  giving  children  some  sort  of 
occupation  as  well  as  schooling  ;  and  similar  experiments 
have   been  carried  on  both  in   Sweden  and  in  this 


country.  Have  you  seen,  for  instance,  any  ot  the  working 
of  the  day  industrial  schools,  such  as  Drury  Lane  ? — No. 

11936.  Where  the  children  have  their  meals  and  have 
three  hours'  book  work  and  then  a  couple  of  hou-s,  or 
two-and-a-half  hours,  the  girls  domestic  work,  laundry- 
work  and  cooking,  and  the  boys  trades  ;  have  you  an) 
objection  to  an  extension  of  that  system  to  the  poorei 
districts  ? — Not  in  the  least.  It  is  an  admirable  system. 
I  understand  it  to  be  a  system  of  teaching  the  children  to 
do  something  and  then  giving  them  such  literary  or 
intellectual  instruction  as  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
do  it. 

11937.  Not  only  with  that  limit  which  I  should  term 
rather  narrow — I  mean  to  stimulate  their  intellectual 
faculties  as  well  as  merely  to  enable  them  to  perform 
certain  manual  operations  ? — There  is  an  institution 
established  in  Cairo  which  is  very  much  what  you  mean  I 
think — at  any  rate  it  is  what  I  mean.  They  have  an 
institution  there — they  do  not  call  it  a  school — but  they 
take  boys  from  the  streets  of  Cairo  and  apprentice  them 
as  tinsmiths  or  carpenters.  They  take  them  into  the  in- 
stitution as  apprentices.  They  know  nothing ;  they  do 
not  know  how  to  read.  In  the  course  of  learning  to  be 
tinsmiths  or  carpenters,  they  give  them  all  sorts  of  in- 
struction ;  they  teach  them  arithmetic,  and  how  to  read 
and  write,  but  it  is  all  in  connection  with  what  they  are 
learning  to  be. 

11938.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  variation  of  types 
of  schools  to  suit  particular  districts  ?— Yes.  I  am  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  that.  I  think  the  old  plan  of  merely 
teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  a  formal 
way  is  a  very  bad  one. 

11939.  As  the  age  for  compulsory  attendance  is  ex- 
tended would  you  allow  children,  say  a  girl  of  thirteen 
years  of  age  who  otherwise  might  have  to  stay  at  school 
until  fourteen,  to  be  licensed  out  of  school  for  half-time 
employment  at  home,  providing  the  school  authorities 
were  satisfied  that  the  home  was  a  good  one  ? — 1  think 
a  system  of  that  kind  would  require  to  be  very  carefully 
watched  for  fear  of  its  degenerating  into  child  labour. 

11940.  An  extension  of  the  piinciplo  of  Mr.  Robson's 
Act  ? — I  know  that  Act  very  well. 

11941.  Have  you  studied  at  all  the  question  of  special 
couits  for  dealing  with  children  ? — I  have  of(«n  discusHed 
that. 

11942.  Are  you  in  favour  of  that  ? — I  am  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  that. 

11943.  Because  obviously  the  more  the  children  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  court  the  more  intimately 
would  the  history  of  the  case  be  studied  ? — I  would 
never  let  a  child  go  into  an  ordinary  police  court 
under  any  circumstances.  There  ought  to  be  special 
tribunals  for  everything  connected  with  the  child. 

11944.  Now  as  regards  your  preference  in  favour  of 
special  operators  for  the  anthropometrical  census,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  attribute  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  to 
the  average  teacher  ? — I  do  not  think  the  average  teacher 
is  at  all  an  unintelhgent  member  of  the  population. 

11945.  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  average  teacher 
can  detect  an  underfed  child  bj  looking  at  it  ? — ^No, 
I  do  not  say  that.  If  you  will  cross-examine  Dr. 
Macnamara  upon  that  point  I  think  jou  will  find  that 
the  teachers  have  a  great  many  more  methods.  They 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  child.  He  said  the  other  day 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  instance,  that  he  knew 
a  group  of  children  when  he  was  master  of  a  poor  school 
who  were  always  to  be  seen  crouching  in  a  comer  of  the 
playground,  and  not  going  home  when  the  other  children 
went  home  to  dinner,  and  by  questioning  these  children 
he  found  that  thej  had  no  dinner  to  go  home  to.  It  is 
more  than  mere  looking  at  the  child. 

11946.  Surely  the  average  teacher  is  intelligent  enough 
to  take  a  child's  height  and  weight  ?— I  suppose 
they  could.  I  do  not  doubt  the  teachers  would  be  able 
to  do  it  if  you  put  the  work  upon  them. 

11047.  Or,  at  any  rate,  one  teacher  in  any  particular 
school  ? — Yes. 

11948.  Or  if  we  had  this  army  of  nurses  invading  the 
schools,  perhaps  the  trained  nurses  might  have  intelligence 
enough  to  take  the  child's  height  ?— Yes.    Of  course 
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it  would  give  them  more  to  do.  They  would  be  employed 
or  a  longer  time. 

11949.  Are  jou  aware  what  is  done  by  the  certifjang 
surgeons  under  the  Factory  Acts  ? — Yes. 

11910.  They  see  the  children  and  young  persons  at 
very  critical  periods,  fourteen  and  sixteen  ;  they  have 
to  medically  examine  them.  Surely  the  average  certifying 
surgeon  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  capable  of  taking  the 
height  of  a  child  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

11951.  It  is  not  on  scientific  principles  that  you  insist 
upon  the  special  operator  ? — No.  I  always  like  a  thing 
done  by  people  specially  quahfied  to  do  it,  if  I  can  get  it 
done,  rather  than  by  amateurs. 

11952.  [Colonel  Onslow.)  I  do  not  quite  understand 
about  the  system  of  tickets  at  schools  for  feeding  ;  where 
it  would  be  convenient  to  the  parents,  either  through 
their  having  to  go  out  to  work  or  any  other  causes,  to 
have  their  children  fed  at  the  school,  you  woxild  allow 
them  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

11953.  It  would  not  be  a  sort  of  punishment  for  the 
parents  not  feeding  their  children  ? — No. 

11954.  They  could  do  it  if  they  wished  ?— Yes. 

11955.  And  is  not  there  an  old  law  in  existence  by 
which  the  school  fees  could  be  recovered  from  parents 
who  could  pay,  and  in  some  cases  where  it  was  shown 
that  the  parents  were  too  poor  to  pay  then  it  was  thrown 
on  the  rates  ? — Yes,  I  remember  ;  it  was  thro\vn  on 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians. 

11956.  [Mr.  Lindsell.)  The  parents  could  be  sued  for 
the  fee  ? — But  could  they  summon  summarily  ? 

11957.  No.  It  would  be  sued  for  as  a  debt  ?— Ye^i. 

11958*  {Colonel  Onslow.)  It  struck  me  that  would  be 
useful  machinery  for  obtaining  the  fees. 

11959.  {Mr.  Leq'te.)  This  is  a  terrible  business,  this 
civil  process  for  the  recovery  of  dc^bt. 

11960.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  You  spoke  of  the  insufiSciency 
of  food  in  the  country  schools  amongst  certain  children. 
Is  that  owing  to  ignorance  or  neglect  or  poverty  of  the 
mothers  mainly  ?— I  should  say  owing  to  all  three. 

11961.  A  combination  of  all  three  ? — Each  one  in 
different  cases.  There  are  cases  of  ignorance,  but  I 
should  say  they  are  not  so  numerous.  There  are  many 
cases  of  neglect,  almost  entirely  from  drunkenness,  and 
there  are  a  very  great  number  due  to  poverty. 

11962.  We  had  a  lady  who  had  investigated  many 
parts  of  England,  and  she  was  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  women 
of  the  lower  classes  ;  they  did  not  know  how  to  feed 
themselves  even  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  lady  was 
quite  right.  Nothing  is  more  deplorable  than  the  im- 
potence of  the  general  English  labourer  or  labourer's 
wife  in  the  presence  of  food.  Where  a  Frenchwoman 
would  make  an  excellent  dinner  an  Enghshwoman 
would  almost  starve. 

11963.  That  is  what  this  lady  said. — 'J'hat  is  my 
experience.  I  have  been  in  a  great  many  poor  people's 
houses  both  in  England  and  France,  and  I  should  say  that, 
although  an  Englishwoman  spends  a  great  deal  more  on 
feeding  her  family  than  the  Frenchwoman,  the  French 
woman  gives  them  a  great  deal  more  food. 

11964.  Then  with  regard  to  the  daily  inspection  of 
teachers  which  you  mentioned,  surely  something  of  that 
sort  is  done  now,  is  it  not  ? — Some  of  the  teachers  no 
doubt  do  ;  they  look  round  their  class. 

11965.  As  the  children  are  going  in  ? — Yes,  but  it  is 
done  in  an  informal  way,  and  no  record  kept. 

11966.  That  is  so  :  There  is  no  record  kept.  I  should 
like  to  mention  one  thing  about  the  services,  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  :  I  think  one  reason  why  the  autho- 
rities are  so  very  particular  about  the  men  having  per- 
fectly good  teeth  when  they  enter  is  more  because  when 
a  man  is  on  sprvice,  and  very  often  at  sea  when  he  is  in 
the  Navy,  in  the  old  days,  if  he  has  not  sufficiently  good 
teeth  to  masticate  his  food,  his  health  must  suffer,  because 
he  does  not  get  sufficient  food,  and  consequently  he 
breaks  down.  That  I  think  is  the  main  thing.  And 
the  second  point  is  that  when  a  man  has  defective  teeth 
or  any  other  physical  defect,  although  he  may  have  been 
in  the  service  some  years,  and  have  cost  the  country 
a  good  deal  of  money,  if  he  wishes  to  get  out  (.'f  the  ser- 
vice it  is  the  easiest  thing  for  him  to  complain  to  a  doctor. 


and  he  is  brought  before  a  medical  board  and  he  gets  out.  gi^  j  Gorst. 
I  think  that  is  the  point  ? — I  understand.   

11967.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  You  suggested  that  one  of 
the  causes  of  defective  ventilation  of  the  country  schools 
was  insufficient  heating  ;  the  teachers  stop  up  the  means 
of  ventilation  in  order  to  make  the  place  reasonably 
warm  ? — Yes. 

11968.  Very  often  a  country  school  is  a  long  room 
warmed  with  one  open  fire,  and  it  is  very  difficult  indeed 
ty  means  of  an  open  fire  to  heat  the  whole  school  properly, 
Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  deahng  with  a  case  like  that? 
— I  supj'Ose  a  school  to  be  efficiently  warmed  ought  to  be 
warmed  by  hot  water  pipes. 

11969.  That  means  a  pretty  elaborate  machinery  for 
a  small  country  school  ?  —It  means  a  capital  outlay  to 
begin  with.  But  surely  it  is  very  much  moie  economical 
in  the  long  run  to  get  a  room  warmed  with  hot  water  than 
with  an  open  fireplace. 

11970.  It  might  be  so,  yes.  But  apparently  there  has 
been  nothing  said  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  the 
advisability  of  warming  the  schools  with  hot  water  instead 
of  an  open  fireplace  ? — In  the  old  times  when  it  would  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  Managers,  possibly  it  was 
too  costly  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  suggest,  but 
now  you  have  the  local  authority  which  has  to  manage 
for  all  time,  they  might  make  a  great  many  improvements 
of  that  kind. 

11971.  You  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ask  them 
to  consider  this  question  whether  these  small  country 
schools  might  absolutely  be  warmed  on  a  different  plan  ? 
—Yes. 

11972.  You  would  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
point  that  an  open  fire  is  an  aid  to  ventilation  itself  ? — 
I  suppose  it  is  a  very  good  means  of  ventilation. 

11973.  What  you  said  as  to  the  number  of  children  who 
are  insufficiently  fed  in  the  countiy  districts  is  in  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  1  think.  Have  you  any  definite 
statistics  on  the  point  ? — No.  There  are  no  statistics  to 
be  got. 

11974.  It  is  a  personal  impression  ? — It  is  a  personal  '  ' 
impression  from  conversations  with  a  great  many  people, 
school  managers  and  others,  and  what  I  have  seen  when 

I  visited  country  schools. 

11975.  From  inquiries  made  at  the  school  ?— The  part 
of  the  country  I  knew  most  about  was  Essex,  near  Man- 
ningtree.  When  I  lived  there  I  went  a  great  deal  into  the 
labourers'  cottages,  and  I  knew  a  number  of  very  hard 
cases  of  widows  with  large  famihes  who  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  make  both  ends  meet.  It  was  before  I  was 
Vice-President. 

11976.  You  think  that  is  not  confined  to  Essex  but  is 
widely  spread  ? — I  should  think  so. 

11977.  You  do  not  speak  from  positive  knowledge  of 
any  other  place  or  from  information  given  to  you  of  any 
other  district  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  have  asked  that 
sort  of  question  when  I  have  been  going  about  in  other 
places.  My  general  impression  is  that  it  prevails  over  all 
the  country  districts. 

11978.  Both  south  and  north  ? — I  think  in  the  northern 
counties  the  country  people  are  much  better  off.  The 
country  people  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  are  better  off.  I  was  born  in  Lancashire, 
and  I  know  the  country  people  there  certainly  are  much 
better  off,  or  were  much  better  off,  than  the  people  in  th& 
south.    They  get  better  wages. 

11919.  You  know  that  information  on  insufficient  feed- 
ing is  extremely  vague.  The  Report  of  the  Scottish  Com- 
mission, which  you  referred  to,  says  :  "  We  were  infoimed 
by  some  of  the  School  Board  representatives,  notably 
from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  that  in  these 
towns  the  Boards  co-operated  in  this  matter  with  philan- 
thropic agencies,  and  caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  so  that 
practically  most  of  the  necessitous  cases  were  reheved,". 
Then  they  had  a  witness,  Mr.  Bridgeman,  who  said : 
"  There  are  now  practically  no  cases  of  underfed  children 
attending  the  London  Board  Schools  "  ? — I  should  think 
he  was  taking  a  very  sanguine  view  of  it. 

11980.  I  do  not  say  he  is  right,  but  there  is  a  divergence 
of  opinion  even  as  to  what  is  underfeeding  ? — Yes,  it  is 
even  a  matter  of  opinion  what  is  under-feeding. 

11981.  That  rather  brings  us  to  the  point  that  you 
referred  to  in  this  Report,  the  proportion  of  underfed 
children  which  they  quoted  from  the  investigation  made 
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Sir  J.  Gorst.  by  Drs.  Hay  and  Mackenzie.    It  brings  out  that  Aberdeen 

— ,   shows  9  per  cent,  of  the  children  badly  nourished,  and 

Edinburgh  shows  29 '83  per  cent.  That  is  what  you 
were  referring  to  ? — Yes. 

11982.  We  had  Dr.  Mackenzie  here,  and  he  explained 
what  is  very  material  indeed,  that  the  29 '83  per  cent, 
means  children  who  are  thin  ;  but  in  his  own  report  he 
says  that  thinness  is  of  two  kinds — ^namely,  that  due  to 
underfeeding  and  that  due  to  hard  training.  He  says — 
"  For  example,  there  was  the  thinness  due  to  under- 
feeding, which  was  the  predominant  form  at  North 
Canongate,  and  the  thinness  due  to  high  training,  both 
muscular  and  nervous,  which  was  the  common  feature 
of  the  other  schools."  So  that  there  again  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  vague  figure  ? — Very.  I  think  all  attempts 
to  get  at  the  actual  percentage  of  children  is  altogether 
vain. 

11983.  It  is  almost  more  than  that.  There  seems 
to  be  a  distinct  want  of  understanding  as  to  what  are 
the  signs  of  children  being  underfed  ? — Yes,  Have  you 
had  the  master  of  the  North  Canongate  school  here  ? 

11984.  (Chairman.)  No.  When  I  was  in  Edinburgh 
last  year  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  ;  he  is  a  very 
remarkable  man. 

11985.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  You  mean  Mr.  Young  ? — Yes. 
He  impressed  upon  me  this  fact — he  said  : — "  I  did  not 
try  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  North  Canongate  School. 
If  I  had  I  should  have  made  a  much  worse  picture  than 
Dr.  Mackenzie  drew." 

11986.  I  believe  it  is  quite  possible,  but  that  school  is 
an  exception,  is  it  not  ? — I  believe  it  is  an  exceptionally 
poor  neighbourhood. 

11987.  There  are  several  other  statements  in  this 
Report  and  one  must  be  careful  of  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn.  For  example,  Dr.  Mackenzie  was  questioned 
upon  this  point  as  to  the  contrast  between  statistics 
of  children  of  very  poor  health  in  the  different  towns — 
Aberdeen,  0'5  per  cent,  of  children  in  poor  health  ;  Edin- 
burgh, 19  "17.  That  is  a  contrast  which  is  frequently 
referred  to,  but  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  personal 
equation.  The  characteristics  they  were  dealing  with, 
complexion,  and  so  on,  were  the  sort  of  things  on  which 
very  different  opinions  might  be  expressed  about  the 
same  state  of  facts  ? — I  was  in  Aberdeen  last  year  and 
went  round  the  schools,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  excep- 
tionally healthy  appearance  of  children  at  Aberdeen,  so 
much  so  that  the  people  taking  me  about  said  :  ''  We 
jnust  in  justice  take  you  to  the  worst  school  in  the  town." 
1  went  to  the  poorest  school  in  Aberdeen — I  cannot 
remember  the  name — and  certainly  from  the  sort  of 
general  view  that  I  took  the  children  looked  very  well 
nourished  and  very  well  set  up — bright,  active  children. 

11988.  In  reference  to  this  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
facts  are,  might  it  not  be  a  good  thing,  not  merely  for 
the  returns  but  for  the  means  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  school  authorities  generally  all  over  the  country 
to  the  subject,  for  the  educational  authorities  to  ask  for 
a  return  from  the  school  authorities  of  the  facts  as  to 
underfeeding  ? — They  could  only  give  you  opinions:  they 
have  no  accurate  facts.  What  I  should  like  to  see  done 
would  be  to  have  samples  drawn  from  all  over  England 
and  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  careful  medical 
examination  as  was  made  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  most  useful  piece  of  information. 
You  could  take  a  sample  of  Manchester  children, 
Liverpool  children,  Leeds  children,  London  children,  and 
so  on. 

11989.  It  is  so  ditiicult  to  make  a  sample,  because  the 
population  is  in  spots  ;  it  is  not  uniform  ? — I  know  that  is 
a  difficulty. 

11990.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  getting  actual  facts 
as  regards  each  particular  school,  is  it  not  ? — Take  a  cer- 
tain number  of  typical  schools. 

11991.  To  make  sure  that  there  was  no  omission  of 
schools  by  arbitrary  selection,  why  not  have  a  return 
of  the  whole  of  them  ?  It  might  be  simply  blank  as  re- 
gards the  great  majority,  but  that  would  ensure  that  no 
scliool  was  being  overlooked  ? — The  objection  that  I 
should  make  to  the  return  is  that  this  return  is  rather  a 
matter  of  opinion.  There  is  no  definite  test  of  an  under- 
fed child.  It  is  only  the  opinion  of  the  headmaster,  or  the 


class  teachers,  or  the  local  authority,  as  to  what  is  an 
underfed  child. 

11992.  Of  course,  a  good  many  of  the  present  school 
authorities  have  a  medical  officer,  and  I  should  think  a 
great  many  of  the  new  authorities  will  appoint  a  medical 
officer,  and  such  an  inquiry  would  be  conducted  under 
his  direction  ? — I  should  have  confidence  in  an  inquiry 
conducted  by  a  professional  man. 

11993.  Of  course,  the  statistics  which  we  have  been 
getting  hitherto  have  not  been  those  of  professional  men 
as  a  rule,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  Dr. 
Hay.  With  regard  to  your  plan  for  dealing  with  under- 
fed children,  there  is  one  point  that  I  am  not  clear  about : 
Do  you  contemplate  the  scheme  being  helped  from  the 
rates  at  all  ? — Yes,  the  rates  must  be  responsible  for  it. 

11994.  For  the  feeding  of  the  children  ?— The  rates 
must  be  ultimately  responsible.  I  think  that  with  the 
payment  by  the  parents  and  contributions  by  benevolent 
people  the  drain  on  the  rates  would  be  very  small,  but 
they  must  be  fallen  back  upon. 

11995.  (Chairman.)  The  poor  rate  or  the  school  rate  ? 
— It  is  really  the  same  thing,  is  it  not  ? 

11996.  With  regard  to  its  incidence  it  is  not  ?— Then  I 
should  say  the  school  rate.  It  must  be  part  of  the  cost  of 
education. 

11997.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  There  is  no  power  in  the  school 
authorities  under  the  last  Act  to  draw  upon  the  rates  for 
this  purpose  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is.  That  is  a  legal 
question. 

11998.  Certainly  there  is  no  power  in  the  Scottish 
Acts  ?— I  do  not  think  there  is.  Mr.  Lindsell's  opinion 
would  be  very  valuable  on  that  point,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  power  in  the  Acts  to  draw  upon  the  rates  for 
feeding  children. 

11999.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)    No,  there  is  not. 

12000.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  But  in  the  meantime  it  could 
be  carried  out  by  benevolent  societies  under  the  direction 
of  the  School  Board  ?— I  think  so.  I  think  in  many  places 
the  thing  could  be  started  experimentally  and  the  local 
authority  might  confidently  anticipate  subscriptions. 
I  am  quite  sure  they  would  in  Manchester. 

12001.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  The  moment  people  begin  to 
tliink  that  they  can  go  on  the  rates  they  will  not  sub- 
scribe ;  that  is  the  danger  ? — They  can  enable  the  local 
authority  to  do  a  bit  of  experimental  work. 

12002.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  The  plan  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one  with  regard  to  voluntary  agency ;  it  has  been 
in  operation  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  varying 
numbers  of  years.  In  Edinburgh  they  have  an  Associa- 
tion which  does  exactly  what  you  propose,  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  twenty-five  years  ? — I  know  it  has  been 
done.  I  do  not  suppose  the  plan  to  be  at  all  a  new  one. 
It  is  what  is  done  in  Paris,  only  in  Paris  it  is  done  at  the 
public  expense. 

12003.  (3{r.  Lindsell.)  Your  organisation  might  be 
done  at  the  public  expense  ;  if  the  school  authorities  found 
all  the  machinery  that  would  relieve  it  a  great  deal  ? — 
Yes. 

12004.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  They  could  lend  the  machinery 
at  present — at  least  they  have  been  doing  it  ? — I  suppose 
they  could. 

12005.  Because  in  Edinburgh  they  get  the  teachers' 
School  Board  authorities  to  make  investigations  into  the 
case  at  the  homes  of  the  children  ? — Yes. 

12006.  Then  how  do  you  get  over  this  difficulty  ?  The 
teacher  says,  "  This  child  is  underfed,"  and  the  child  is 
supplied  with  breakfast  or  dinner,  but  when  the  parent  is 
called  upon  to  pay  he  says,  "  No,  I  fed  the  child  at  home  ?  " 
— That  is  a  question  of  evidence.  The  teacher  may  have 
made  a  mistake.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  mistake  in  one 
case,  but  not  very  often.  He  would  not  make  a  mistake 
for  many  days  running. 

12007.  That  precludes  all  dealing  with  the  parent  in  a 
summary  way,  because  the  parent  is  entitled  to  say,  "  I 
did  feed  the  child  at  home  ?  "—If  a  parent  were  summoned 
before  a  magistrate  for  refusing  to  pay  for  his  child,  he 
could  say,  "  Tne  child  did  not  want  a  breakfast,"  ana  £i\  e 
evidence  upon  it. 

12008.  It  must  be  more  elaborate  than  sending  a  policH- 
man  to  collect  the  2d.  ? — You  could  let  the  policeman  go 
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and  ask  for  the  2d.,  and  if  he  did  not  get  it  he  could  report 
that  he  did  not,  further  inquiry  could  be  made,  and  after 
that  a  summons  could  be  issued.  Then  if  the  man 
summoned,  said,  "  I  did  not  neglect  to  feed  my  child  ;  it  had 
a  good  breakfast,"  and  if  ho  convinced  the  J  ustice  of  that, 
he  would  dismiss  the  case.  There  would  be  few  such 
cases  :  there  might  be  mistakes  made  now  and  then. 

12009.  With  regard  to  teaching  of  hygiene,  I  rather 
gather  that  you  advocate  its  being  taught  to  the  mother  ? 
— Yes,  by  missionaries. 

12010.  You  have  not  very  great  faith  in  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  in  any  form  in  the  schools  ? — I  have  not.  I  think 
the  learners  pass  an  examination,  and  there  is  the  end 
of  it.  It  is  like  teaching  ventilation.  Most  people 
know  how  much  oxygen  there  is  in  the  air,  but  they  shut 
all  the  windows  up,  and  breathe  carbonic  acid  gas. 

12011.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  cooking  and 
laundry  work  ? — I  have  the  same  kind  of  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  teaching  of  cooking  and  laundr}'  work. 

12012.  Would  you  rather  have  it  taken  out  of  the  school 
altogether  ? — No.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I  am 
not  a  great  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  the  teaching  of  cook- 
ing as  now  practised.  I  should  look  upon  it  as  in  an 
experimental  stage  at  present. 

12013.  Your  view  is  rather  objecting  to  the  present 
method  of  teaching  it  as  a  school  subject  ? — I  think  if  we 
could  only  teach  the  older  children  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. It  has  been  taught  to  little  girls  who  a'"e  incapable 
of  learning.  If  it  were  taught  as  in  polyteclmioii  to  girls  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  I  should  not  feel  so  much  tibjection. 
What  I  do  feel  is  that  the  time  is  occupied  in  teaching  little 
girls  to  make  rock  cakes  and  things  of  that  kind.  Cf 
course  it  is  very  amusing.  We  used  to  like  very  much  as 
children  to  make  messes — what  we  called  cooking. 

12014.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  having  a 
good  system  of  teaching  cookery  to  girls  of  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  ? — I  am  not  sanguine.  I  should  begin  at  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  I  think. 

12015.  That  is  after  they  have  left  school  ? — It  is,  un- 
fortunately. 

12016.  (Cliairinan.)  Would  you  advocate  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  continuation  schools  of  girls  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  for  the  purpose  of  learning  cookery  and 
hygiene,  domestic  management,  attending  to  children, 
and  all  such  subjects  ? — Yes.  As  soon  as  public  opinion 
is  ripe  for  it,  I  would  have  compulsory  continuation 
schools. 

12017.  For  those  girls  who  will  become  mothers  ? — Yes ; 
they  are  all  possible  mothers. 

12018.  You  think  a  recommendation  on  that  pcint 
would  be  a  very  useful  one  ? — Yes.  Very  useful.  So  soon 
as  public  opinion  will  stand  it  I  would  have  compulsory 
continuation  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  for  the  girls 
particularly,  for  that  purpose. 

12019.  You  would  make  the  continuation  schools  for 
boys  rather  of  a  physical  character  would  you  not  1 — Yes. 

12020.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  If  those  subjects  were  provided 
for  in  compulsory  continuation  classes  then  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  time  set  free,  which  is  at  present  occupied 
in  the  ordinary  day  school ;  I  suppose  you  think  that  woidd 
still  be  made  good  use  of  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  ? — Yes. 
I  think  they  have  too  many  things  to  teach  now  in  the  day 
schools,  and  if  anything  can  be  taken  out  of  the  curriculum 
so  much  the  better. 

12021.  The  argument  of  many  people  is  that  these  are 
so  very  much  more  valuable  than  the  other  things  ? — 
That  is  quite  true,  but  unless  you  keep  your  girls  longer 
you  cannot  teach  them.  There  are  all  sorts  of  things  that 
it  is  eminently  desirable  should  be  taught,  but  they  cannot 
be  taught  unless  the  children  stay  longer  at  school. 

12022.  In  the  meantime  v.'hile  we  have  no  compulsory 
continuation  schools,  what  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  the 
Glasgow  Board  of  having  a  class  for  girls  over  twelve  and  a 
half,  say,  who  leave  school  at  fourteen  ?  They  are  obliged 
to  stay  till  they  are  fourteen.  Having  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  general  education  before  they  enter  upon  that 
special  course,  they  have  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  teach- 
ing of  about  twenty-five  hours  a  week,  out  of  which  ten  is 
given  to  housekeeping,  taught  practically — the  various 
forms  of  it  ? — I  think  that  is  perhaps  better  than  nothing. 
I  would  very  much  prefer  to  have  them  generally  at  a  later 
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stage,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  experiment  well  worth  j  QQj.gi^ 
trying.   [  

12023.  It  is  being  tried  ?— Yes. 

12024.  {Chairman.)  There  are  one  or  two  points  I 
wish  to  ask  you  further  upon.  In  regard  to  a  great  deal 
that  has  passed  in  your  examination  by  Mr.  Struthers, 
have  you  still  the  same  opinion  that  school  teachers  are 
to  be  trusted  to  pronounce  whether  a  child  is  underfed 
or  not  generally  ?  —Yes.  I  think  they  are  the  best 
people.  It  is  the  best  authority  to  which  you  can  refer 
the  matter,  jirimd  facie.  I  -^^ould  have  the  teacher's 
action  in  the  matter  carefully  watched  both  by  the  head 
teacher  and  the  local  authority.  I  do  not  say  that  every 
teacher  would  succeed,  but  I  believe  they  are  the  best 
people  to  employ  at  the  commencement. 

12025.  Do  you  not  think  that  bet  re  the  teacher  pro- 
nounces whether  a  child  is  underfed  or  not  he  should  place 
himself,  through  the  school  authority,  in  communication 
with  the  school  attendance  officer  and  ascertain  something 
about  the  condition  of  the  child's  home  ?  Otherwise 
he  might  make  a  mistake  ? — I  think  he  should,  but  you 
should  not  do  it  as  a  preliminary  to  feeding  the  child. 
If  the  child  is  there  without  its  breakfast  it  must  have  it. 

12026.  If  it  has  been  without  its  breakfast  for  years, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  without  it  for  a 
day  or  two  longer  ? — I  should  certainly  make  the  teacher 
make  inquiries. 

12027.  Mr.  Loch,  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
gave  evidence  upon  that  point.  He  said  that  no  child 
should  be  fed  without  thorough  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  of  his  family  ? — That  is  the  general  method 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Tbey  make  a  long, 
elaborate  inquiry,  and  in  the  meantime  the  patient  dies. 

12028.  There  is  no  reason,  with  the  machinery  which 
the  school  authority  has  at  its  disposal,  why  the  investiga- 
tion should  be  a  long  one  ? — No,  but  I  should  not  delay 
the  feeding  of  a  hungry  child  until  after  the  investigation. 
But  the  moment  a  child  begins  to  have  tickets  given  it 
I  would  have  an  investigation  made. 

12029.  You  would  recommend  the  distribution  of  those 
tickets  by  the  teacher  ? — Yes. 

12030.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Paris  scheme  ? — Yes. 

12031.  One  of  the  particular  points  in  the  circular 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  is  the  desirabihty  of  getting 
the  distribution  of  the  tickets  out  of  the  teacher's  hands  ? 
— I  respectfully  differ  from  the  Prefeot  of  the  Seine 
on  that  point.  1  do  not  know  what  it  may  be 
in  Paris,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  England  the  teacher  is 
the  best  person.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  unexceptionable 
he  might  make  mistakes,  but  of  all  the  people  I  say  the 
teacher  is  the  best  to  give  this  power  to.  Somebody 
must  do  it,  and  I  think  the  teacher  is  the  proper  man  or 
woman. 

12032.  In  respect  to  the  other  recommendation  of 
the  Prefect,  you  agree  with  them  ;  that  is  the  system 
you  would  like  to  see  more  or  less  established  in  London  ? 
—Yes. 

12033.  In  regard  to  what  you  were  saying  about  the 
breakfast  meal,  we  had  Dr.  Robert  Hutchinson,  a  well- 
known  authority  on  nutrition  here— ho  was  asked  to  give 
eviaence  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  he  is  connected  with  two  or  three  children's  hospitals. 
He  said  that  a  child,  no  doubt,  ought  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  nourishment  during  the  twenty -four  hours, 
but  it  does  not  matter  how  you  divide  it  up,  except  that 
it  is  more  important  to  have  a  meal  before  physical  exer- 
cise than  before  mental  exeicise,  and  therefore  the  mid-daj- 
dinner  is  more  important  than  breakfast  ? — That  is  a 
point  upon  which  I  should  yield  to  the  faculty,  but  I  have 
a  vivid  remembrance  of  my  own  agonies  as  a  boy  when 
I  went  to  before-breakfast  school ;  I  never  was  good 
for  anything  until  I  had  had  my  breakfast.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  personal  equation  which  enters  into  this. 

12034.  [Mr.  Lindsell.}  They  always  made  us  have  an 
hour  before  breakfast  ?— Yes. 

12035.  The  more  fortunate  elementary  school  child 
does  not  undergo  that  ? — No.  But  you  know  there  is 
a  sect  cf  people  nowadays  who  do  not  eat  au>  breaklast 
at  all — a  non-breakfasting  heresy  has  sprung  up.  I  am 
no  authority  on  it. 

12036.  {Chairman.)   You  do  not  think  the  feeding  of 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


Sir  J.^Gorst.  sshool  children  can  be  worked  in  with  teaching  cookery 

 1          to  any  extent,  that  the  children  themselves  should  be 

interested  in  the  preparation  of  the  meals  that  are  dis- 
tributed ? — The  worst  of  it  is  the  time.  I  think  that 
the  preparing  the  food  in  the  school  itself  might  be  done 
by  the  older  girls  and  older  boys.  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  teach  the  boys  cookery. 


12037.  They  do  in  the  Navy  ?— Yes. 

12038.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  We  have  cookery  classes  in 
seaport  towns  ? — The  rule  of  the  Code  restricting  the 
teaching  of  cookery  to  girls  was  one  against  which  I 
always  fought.  It  was  the  Treasury  that  refused  to 
relax  it. 


Dr.  Ralph  Vincent,  M.^ 

Dr.  Vincent.     l'-039.  {Chairman.)  You  are  physician  to  the  Infants' 
 Hospital  at  Hampstead  ?— Yes. 

12040.  It  has  not  been  in  existence  long,  I  think  ? — 
No  ;  since  March,  1903,  but  it  represents  the  results  of 
work  carried  out  in  private  practice.  I  organised  it  on 
the  basis  of  a  hospital  to  demonstrate  the  method  of 
grappUiig  with  the  problem  of  the  infant. 

12042.  It  was  estabHshed  with  a  special  view  to  infantile 
diseases  arising  from  malnutrition  ? — Yes.  I  found  that  to 
be  the  factor. 

12043.  That  you  thought  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  the  degeneration  which  exists  ? — Yes. 

12044.  Y"ou  are  familiar  with  the  serious  conditions 
often  attending  infant  hfe  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  you 
want  those  statistics  ;  they  are  in  my  book,  "  The  Nutri- 
tion of  the  Infant." 

12045.  You  will  leave  the  book  with  us  ?■ — Y'es.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  pages  which  I  have  marked, 
especially  page  268.  The  cases  referred  to  on  that  page 
come  from  Liverpool.  I  have  gone  into  the  statistics 
especially  of  Liverpool  and  Sheffield  and  the  various  towns, 
and  the  great  factor  in  the  causes  of  disease— 

12046.  Of  this  extreme  mortality  among  infants  ? — 
Yes — is  invariably  improper  feeding.  Diarrhoea,  cholera, 
infantum,  atrophy,  gastro-enteritis,  diseases  of  stomach, 
etc.,  are  tlie  chief  headings.  Inflammation  of  bowels, 
inflammation  of  stomach,  dentition,  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
and  convulsions  are  generally  the  secondary  results  of 
bad  infant  feeding.  I  would  also  point  out  that  Dr. 
WiUiam  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  has  shown  that  sanitation 
has  notliing  to  do  with  it.  He  prepared  a  number  of 
tables  to  show  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  affairs  do 
not  make  any  real  difference  at  all. 

12047.  It  is  food  and  food  alone  ? — It  is  food  and  food 
alone. 

12048.  And  food  at  the  early  period  of  life  ? — Yes, 
about  the  first  year,  and  especially  the  first  six  or  nine 
months. 

12049.  You  think  that  is  the  most  important  period 
of  all  ? — Y"es.  Because  after  that  it  is  easier  for  the 
mother  to  deal  with  the  matter.  After  that  the  child 
can  be  fed  on  whole  milk  and  the  problem  is  simpler,  but 
before  that  it  is  necessary  to  imitate  human  milk.  The 
first  thing  is  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  maternal  nursing. 
We  ought  to  advocate  this  ;  but  it  is  getting  more  and 
more  difficult.  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  that.  I 
would  like  to  point  out — it  is  referred  to  on  page  29  of 
my  book — what  Dr.  Holt  of  New  York  has  said  in  relation 
to  this.  He  says,  "  In  New  York  at  least  three  children 
out  of  every  four  born  into  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  must  be  fed  at  some  other  font  than  the  maternal 
breast."  Later  on  he  says,  "  It  is  not,  as  has  been  so  often 
asserted,  that  the  modern  mother  will  not  nurse  ;  nearly 
all  in  my  experience  would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  they  could, 
but  they  simply  cannot."  That  is  my  experience  with 
the  well-to-do  classes  here. 

12050.  We  are  not  touching  upon  them.  It  is  more  so 
with  the  other  class  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  I  find  the  same 
thing. 

12051.  Wha.t  do  you  attribute  that  to  ?— The  mother 
is  called  upon  to  undertake  work,  she  is  called  upon  during 
the  whole  of  pregnancy  to  carry  on  her  ordinary  duties. 

'   Very  often  she  has  to  go  to  some  factory,  and  to  manage 
her  house. 

12052.  The  number  of  mothers  employed  in  factory 
work  is  not  great  ? — No,  but  there  are  her  duties  at  home 
in  looking  after  the  rest  of  the  children.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  how  far  motliers  can  maintain  successful  nursing 
when  they  liave  that  to  do.  They  fail  to  do  it  continually. 
It  is  quite  rare  to  find  hard-working  women  supplying 
good  milk. 


called  ;  and  Examined. 

12053.  It  is  the  effect  of  exhaustion  ? — Yes,  she 
wants  "to  be  treated  as  a  woman,  providing  milk,  and  she 
cannot  work  the  house  and  do  all  the  things  she  has  to 
do  as  well.  In  consequence  a  substitute  food  for  the 
infant  becomes  necessary.  The  great  reason  for  the 
present  conditions  is  that  the  methods  in  general  use 
for  providing  this  substitute  altogether  fail  to  meet  the 
essential  requirements.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  situation. 
On  page  88  of  my  book  I  refer  to  those  ordinary  methods, 
which  I  have  absolutely  given  up  for  the  reason  that  they 
do  not  meet  the  requirements.  Again,  a  serious  thing 
is  the  use  of  artificial  foods,  by  which  I  mean  patent 
proprietary  foods. 

12054.  They  are  very  unfit  for  the  purpose  ? — They 
are  absolutely  fraudulent. 

12055.  And  deleterious  ? — And  altogether  deleterious. 
Many  of  them  do  not  provide  a  food  at  all  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word. 

12056.  They  have  not  got  the  chemical  elements  which 
they  profess  to  have  ?— Several  manufacturers  publish 
analyses  representing  fairly  accurately  the  chemical 
composition.  These  analyses  are  often  suificient  to 
demonstrate  their  complete  inadequacy.  If  they  put 
flour  and  sugar  together  and  advertise  it  as  a  perfect 
food  for  infants  tliere  is  nobody  to  say  nay  to  them  ; 
they  can  advertise  it  as  a  perfect  substitute  for  human 
milk. 

12057.  Cannot  they  be  dealt  with  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  ? — Apparently  they  cannot.  I  may  quote 
one  instance  of  many  in  my  book,  on  page  108.  Here 
is  a  food,  for  instance,  which  is  advertised  in  the  journals. 
Take  Nestle's  Milk  Food;  it  contains  5-5  per  cent,  of 
water,  1 1  per  cent,  of  proteid,  4-  8  per  cent,  of  fat,  77"  4  per 
cent,  of  carbo-hydrates,  and  1  •  30  per  cent,  of  mineral 
matter.  More  than  one-third  of  the  carbo-hydrates  is 
in  the  form  of  starch.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  forms. 
Tliat  is  advertised  as  a  perfect  food  for  infants  and  a 
perfect  substitute  for  human  milk,  and  it  is  consistently 
advertised  as  that. 

12058.  Carmot  your  profession  expose  the  pretensions 
of  tliese  things  ? — Many  of  us  have  endeavoured  to  do  it, 
but  so  far  we  have  not  had  much  success.  Here  is  AUen- 
bury's  Food  as  another  example. 

12059.  Allenbury  is  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanbury  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  gone  though  Nestle's  Food,  Allenbury's 
Food,  Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  Mellin's  Food,  Condensed 
Milk,  and  so  on.  I  think  everybody  competent  to  express 
an  opinion  is  agreed  that  all  those  foods  are  absolutely 
unfit  for  infants.  That  is  with  regard  to  artificial  feeding, 
but  it  is  almost  as  bad  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  methods 
of  substitute  feeding,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it.  For  instance, 
take  the  action  of  certain  municipal  authorities — they 
have  taken  some  milk  and  water,  added  some  sugar, 
sterilised  the  mixture,  and  sent  this  out  as  food  for  infants. 

12060.  Was  that  humanised  milk  ? — Yes,  it  is  not  a 
food  for  infants.  Here  I  cite  Dr.  Ashby's  case  of  scurvy, 
arising  from  taking  municipal  humanised  sterilised  milk. 
It  is  what  one  would  expect.  Sterilised  milk  causes 
scorbutus.  When  it  does  not  even  produce  such 
definite  symptoms  it  injures  the  infant  generally.  You 
cannot  by  any  of  these  ordinary  methods  produce  a 
proper  food  for  infants. 

12061.  You  condemn  steriUsed  milk  ? — Yes.  I  should 
hke  to  refer  you  to  pages  131  to  138  of  my  book.  The 
first  thing  about  milk  for  infants  is  that  it  should  be  a 
vital  living  fluid.  It  should  never  be  heated  above  160°  F. 
None  of  the  food  I  order  is  ever  heated  above  150°.  The 
processes  I  advocate  are  entirely  different. 

12062.  Processes  for  its  preservation  ? — Yes.  Heating 
over  150°  kills  it  practically,  or,  at  any  rate,  little  over 
150°. 

12063.  It   destroys   its   nutritive   value  ?— Yes ;  and 
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produces  one  definite  disease,  scorbutus.  May  I  give  you 
a  list  of  a  few  technical  tilings :  "  The  chief  physical 
and  chemical  changes  occurring  in  milk  as  the  result  of 
sterilisation,  according  to  various  authorities,  have  been 
tabulated  by  Judson  and  Gittings.  Lecithin  and  nuclein 
are  decomposed,  organic  phosphorus  is  diminished, 
while  the  inorganic  phosphorous  is  increased.  Tlie 
phosphates  become  insoluble,  and  precipitation  of  the 
calcium  and  magnesium  salt  occurs.  Normal  lactic 
acid  fermentation  is  inhibited.  The  fat  emulsion  is 
injured  or  destroyed.  The  lactalbumin  is  coagulated, 
and  caseinogen  is  only  partially  or  not  at  all  coagulated 
by  rennin,  this  latter  change  being  related  to  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  calcium  salts.  Digestion  of  the  caseinogen 
is  delayed.  After  prolonged  sterilisation  albuminoid 
toxins  may  be  produced." 

12064.  That  is  due  to  sterihsation  ? — Yes.  If  it  had 
not  been  too  technical  I  should  like  to  have  shown  you 
this.  If  you  were  to  send  me  raw  milk  and  a  sample  of 
the  same  milk  heated  to  180°,  I  should  be  able  to  tell  you 
by  the  test  whether  that  milk  was  raw  or  a  sterilised  milk. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  add  the  reagent,  orthomethy- 
laminophenol  sulphate,  to  raw  milk,  with  hydrogen 
peroxide  you  get  a  brick-rod  precipitate,  but  if  you  add  it  to 
sterilised  milk  it  remains  the  same.  There  is  no  change 
whatever ;  in  other  words,  you  have  killed  those  properties. 
An  important  point,  which  I  much  emphasise  here,  is  that 
while  I  condemn  the  artificial  foods,  tlie  people  have 
largely  gone  to  them,  for  the  reason  that  the  methods  of 
using  cow's  milk  have  been  so  utterly  inadequate. 

12065.  You  mean,  they  cannot  obtain  it  to  begin  with  ? 
—Pure  cow's  milk  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  must  l.e 
modified  for  the  use  of  the  infant.  TJie  modifications 
which  are  in  vogue,  and  which  are  recommended,  are  quite 
hopeless.  Nobody  knowing  anything  about  the  com- 
position of  human  milk  and  cow's  milk  could  imagine 
that  those  modifications  could  meet  the  requirements. 

12066.  What  is  your  alternative  suggestion  ? — That 
being  the  case,  I  rejected  all  these  methods,  and  I  started 
to  get  a  pure  cow's  milk,  to  break  it  up  into  its  various  con- 
stituents, and  to  re-combine  it  so  as  to  meet  the  need.  I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  pages  118  to  1.30,  dealing 
with  the  milk  supply.  Those  are  the  facts  that  I  have 
found.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  milk  generally 
supplied.  I  draw  attention  to  page  120,  where  you  will 
find  the  case  mentioned  of  a  bowl  of  milk  standing  on  the 
counter  of  a  shop  in  a  wide  thoroughfare — in  Knights- 
bridge,  in  fact — within  a  few  yards  of  a  continuous  and 
dense  traffic. 

12067.  It  is  imbibing  every  kind  of  bacteriological 
poison  ? — Yes.    It  should  be  pitched  doAra  the  drain. 

12068.  (ilr.  Struthers.)  They  do  not  actually  sell  that, 
do  they  ? — Yes  ;  they  make  a  great  point  of  having  it  in 
wide  bowls,  because  the  difticulty,  imless  the  bowl  is  wide, 
is  that  the  cream  rises  and  the  lower  part  is  deficient  in 
cream.    That  is  why  they  have  it  in  those  wide  bowls. 

12069.  {Chairman.)  It  presents  a  large  surface  for 
contamination  ? — Yes.  Milk  ought  always  to  be  pro- 
tected from  exposure.  Practically  speaking,  you  cannot 
get  a  pure  milk  ;  it  is  not  available.  Then  I  refer  to  its 
being  broken  up  into  its  various  constituents  and  re- 
combined  so  as  to  meet  the  need  of  each  individual  infant. 
The  first  thing  was  to  design  a  farm,  with  a  milk  laboratory 
attached,  and  that  is  the  first  thing  I  should  like  to  discuss. 
I  have  rather  anticipated  the  food  question,  but  Appendix  4 
is  very  important :  Diet  in  regard  to  structure.  I  have 
already  raised  the  question  about  the  first  year  being 
of  such  extreme  importance,  and  I  draw  your  attention 
to  the  increase  of  weight  and  length,  the  growth  of  the 
head,  and  the  growth  of  the  thorax,  in  the  year.  We 
have  to  find  a  food  for  the  infant  which  will  meet  this 
normal  development,  and  we  have  only  one  means,  and 
that  is  by  modifying  the  milk.  An  infant  is  made  in- 
evitably rickety  about  fifteen  months  of  age  as  a  result 
of  neglect  during  this  early  period  of  life,  and  nothing 
that  can  be  done  later  will  ever  remedy  it.  There  is  no 
other  period  of  life  where  structural  development  is  pro- 
ceeding at  such  a  rate.  I  compared  that  in  the  infant  and 
the  child  and  the  adult.  A  child  is  still  growing  rapidly, 
but  the  scope  of  diet  for  the  child  at  about  eighteen  months 
of  age  is  much  wider  ;  although  it  should  still  have  milk, 
it  may  have  minced  mutton  or  fish,  and  so  forth,  and 
therefore  the  limitations  are  much  less  sevei'e.  Now  I 
will  go  on  to  the  production  of  pure  milk.    Here  I  have 
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a  series  of  photographs.    (The  Witness  produced  some  jy^^  Vincent. 

photographs.)    I  will  begin  by  saying  that  milk  is  the  

most  dangerous  product  to  handle. 

12070.  Because  of  its  liabiHty  to  contamination  ? — 
It  is  intended  naturally,  of  course,  for  milk  to  be  the  food 
of  the  offspring,  to  proceed  directly  from  the  mother  to 
the  offspring,  whether  human  or  otherwise.  It  is  a  most 
perfect  medium  in  every  way  for  the  development  of 
bacteria.  It  is  all  the  more  so  because  it  comes  from 
the  cow  at  about  100°  Fahrenheit,  which  is  the  best  tem- 
perature for  the  development  of  bacteria.  Every  factor 
has  been  neglected  in  the  production  of  pure  milk.  An- 
other point  is  that  once  the  milk  is  bacterially  contami- 
nated to  any  serious  degree  it  is  absolutely  injured  for 
infants  ;  no  amount  of  sterilisation  or  heating  will  do  it 
the  shghtest  good.  The  reasons  are  these  :  There  may  be 
a  few  bacteria  in  the  milk  coming  from  the  udder,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  very  little  moment.  What  we  have 
to  stop  is  the  development  of  bacteria  in  milk,  which 
is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  which  never  occurs  under 
natural  conditions.  By  the  development  of  th'^se  bacteria 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk  is  altered ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  proteids  and  the  fats  are  lived  upon  by  the 
bacteria,  and  are  split  up  ;  toxins  are  formed,  and  those 
toxins  are  always  present  when  st?riIisation  is  carried 
out,  l\owever  effectually.  Once  the  n_iilk  is  contaminated 
it  is  contaminated  for  all  time  ;  nothing  can  ever  do  it  any 
good  as  regards  the  infant.  I  will  give  you  a  little  sketch 
of  the  farm  I  designed.  This  is  the  cowshed  ;  these  are 
the  modifying  rooms  ;  those  are  the  refrigerating  rooms. 
The  cowshed  has  a  solid  concrete  floor  ;  there  are  no 
drains  underneath  it.  Everything  runs  outside ;  the 
walls  are  lined  with  enamelled  iron  ;  there  is  a  false  roof 
providing  ventilation.  You  will  notice  there  is  a  south 
light  riglit  down  the  main  corridor  between  the  cows, 
and  it  is  light  practically  everywhere  ;  it  is  quite  light — 
that  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  in  a  cow-house.  Then 
there  are  three  hydrants  in  it  which  aie  used  to  flush 
the  whole  shed  out  at  least  once  a  day.  The  cows  are 
gloomed  and  washed ;  the  udders  are  washed  in  par- 
ticulai  befox-e  milking.  The  men  wear  sterilised  coats, 
and  the  milk  is  taken  through  sterilised  cotton-wool 
into  special  milking  pails,  so  that  it  is  only  at  the  moment 
of  the  passage  from  the  cow  to  the  pail  that  it  is  open  to 
any  contamination.  The  cotton-wool  covers  it,  so  that 
directly  it  is  in  the  pail  it  is  free  from  contamination. 
That  is  the  first  essential.  The  next  essential  is  that  the 
milk  has  to  be  separated  if  it  has  to  be  used  for  infant 
feeding.  That  is  a  momentary  thing.  Each  batch  of 
milk  as  it  comes  is  taken  to  the  cooling-house.  That  is 
a  most  important  point.  We  cannot  allow  this  milk 
to  stand  for  even  an  hour,  because  the  development 
of  bacteria  at  100"  is  so  great  that  it  would  spoil  it. 

12071.  In  any  atmospliore,  however  pure  ? — There  are 
always  germs,  you  will  never  get  away  from  bacteria. 
They  are  in  the  udder,  for  instance.  It  is  not  those  bac- 
teria— those  comparatively  few  bacteria — which  cause 
injury  ;  in  fact,  I  have  done  a  good  deal  to  show  that 
lactic  acid  bacteria  help  the  infant ;  without  them  it  is 
probable  that  no  infant  would  live.  There  are  always 
lactic  acid  bacteria  in  the  stomach.  It  is  not  those 
which  injure  ;  it  is  the  development  of  tho-e  bacteria, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  They  have  never  lived  in 
this  milk.  This  milk  is  immediately  transported  to  the 
cooling-house. 

12072.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Have  you  this  system  in  opera- 
tion ? — Yes.  I  have  had  it  in  operation  for  more  than 
a  year  now. 

12073.  {Chairman.)  It  is  a  costly  system,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is  costly  on  a  small  scale.  Here  is  the  gas  engine  to 
drive  the  machinery,  and  here  is  the  refrigerator.  {Hand- 
ing a  photograph  to  the  Chairman.)  This  milk  is  immedi- 
ately taken  and  placed  over  a  cooler.  The  milk  comes 
over  here,  and  is  taken  into  the  churn.  It  is  put  into 
refrigerating  tanks,  and  gets  to  forty  degrees  within  a  few 
minutes  of  milking,  and  it  is  kept  at  that  temj^erature 
for  the  rest  of  the  time.  At  that  temperature  bacteria 
do  not  develop  ;  they  are  in  a  quiescent  state  and  do  not 
develop  at  all. 

12074.  At  what  temperature  ? — Forty  degress  Fahren- 
heit, or  rather  lower  sometimes.  It  is  quite  a  common 
experience  to  find  a  small  quantity  of  milk  frozen  on  the 
cooler,  but  that  is  not  a  particularly  good  thing.  This 
is  only  a  method  of  getting  pure  milk,  either  whole  or 

3k? 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Vincent,  separated.    In  regard  to  infants,  we  have  made  a  most 

 important  step  there,  but  we  have  made  a  very  little 

step  as  regards  providing  the  infant  with  food.  The  next 
thing  is  to  modify  the  milk.  That  is  a  photograph  of 
the  set  of  modifying  rooms.  They  are  opposite  the 
cow-sheds,  some  distance  away. 

12075.  Where  milk  imdergoes  changes  to  prepare  it 
for  the  use  of  infants  ? — Yes.  The  first  of  this  set  of 
rooms  which  I  show  you  is  simply  the  washing-room. 
All  the  bottles  are  roughly  washed,  but  they  are  not 
sterilised  there  ;  all  the  traces  of  debris  of  milk  are  re- 
moved, and  the  bottles  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  are  placed  downwards  to  drain  into 
these  trollies.  Having  cleaned  the  vessels,  they  are  taken 
to  the  sterilisers.  Here  are  the  trollies,  and  here  are  the 
churns.  This  room  is  for  the  men's  clothes.  Everything 
is  sterilised  in  those  three  chambers. 

12076.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Where  is  this  establishment  ?— 
It  is  at  Sudbury — the  Sudbury  Park  Farm,  Middlesex. 

12077.  They  are  managing  it  ? — I  have  a  novel  arrange- 
ment with  them.  There  is  a  lot  of  money  involved  here, 
and  the  question  was  how  to  do  it.  Medical  inspection  is 
no  use  whatever  when  the  medical  inspectors  are  in  the 
employ  of  a  dairy  company.  That  is  obvious,  because  they 
are  not  sufficiently  independent.  The  Walter-Gordon  Labo- 
ratories have  done  everything  I  have  told  them,  practi- 
cally, and  I  am  constantly  visiting  the  farm.  My  relation 
to  them  is  absolutely  voluntary.  I  condemn  anything  I  do 
not  approve  and  insist  on  everything  being  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  possible.  I  watch  the  diet  of  the  cows,  and  see  that 
tlie  infants  under  my  care  are  provided  for,  and  I  have  a 
complete  check  upon  them  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  infants  in  the  hospital  and  elsewhere.  Their  business  is 
to  deal  with  the  oommi-rcial  aspect,  and  my  business  is 
to  deal  with  the  medical  and  scientific  aspects.  Here  is 
the  modifying  room,  to  which  I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  This  is  the  first  view  of  it.  (Photograph 
handed  to  Chairm,an).  There  are  three  illustrations  here. 
Here  are  the  various  solutions  which  they  use.  This  tap 
means  that  there  is  ice  at  the  back  in  a  separate  com- 
partment, so  as  to  keep  the  solutions  absolutely  cold.  You 
will  notice  a  pipe  running  on  both  sides  of  the  wall  from 
which  water  passes  dowTi.  By  this  means  the  room  is 
kept  cool  and  free  from  dust.  This  room  is  practically  a 
sealed  room.  There  is  a  water-cooled  motor.  The  air 
passes  through  there,  through  many  sprays  of  water,  and 
thus  it  is  perfectly  pure,  and  also  cool.  There  the 
modifiers  are  actually  making  up  the  modified  milk. 
There  is  one  other  photograph.  You  will  see  on  this  side 
the  door  by  which  they  enter,  and  there  is  the  truck  on 

■  wheels.  That  contains  iced  water,  and  this  is  a  very 
important  provision,  because  it  prevents  the  rise  of 
temperature  in  those  small  tubes,  which  would  otherwise 
occur  when  the  mixtures  are  in  such  small  bulk.  Now  I 
will  give  you  a  description  of  the  method.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  like  to  put  before  you  certain  private  cases. 
There  is  much  technical  detail,  but  I  should  like  to  call  the 

•  attention  of  the  Committee  to  certain  points.  They  are 
all  private  cases,  and  I  have  only  taken  a  few  for  that 
reason.  The  first  is  the  case  of  a  mother  who  lost  her  baby 
at  the  age  of  seven  months.  They  were  quite  well-to-do 
people,  and,  although  every  skill  was  available,  at  the  age 
of  seven  months  the  baby  died.  She  could  not  provide  it 
with  proper  food,  and  the  doctor  could  not.  When  she 
was  going  to  have  another  baby  she  was  anxious  and  she 
come  to  me  to  see  what  could  be  done.  That  baby  was  fed 
by  laboratory  methods  from  birth  to  twelve  months  of  age, 
and  its  development  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  finest 
tj'pe  of  breast-fed  infant.  The  character  of  the  diet  is 
shoviTi  from  November  18th,  1902,  to  December  2nd,  1903, 
when  it  was  placed  on  plain  whole  milk. 

12078.  (ChairirMn.)  Are  these  the  constituents  of  this 
food  from  day  to  day  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  roughly 
point  out  one  or  two  factors,  showing  how  unreasonable 
it  is  to  try  and  make  this  process  of  modifying  milk  so 
simple  that  anybody  can  do  it.  I  began  on  November 
18th  with  a  very  delicate  food.  The  food  was  gradually 
adjusted  and  enriched,  so  that  on  February  9th  it  was 
thriving  on  a  food  containing  fat  3'  75,  lactose  6"  50,  whey 
proteids  0-90,  caseinogen  0'50.  I  thought  the  time  had 
■come  when  a  whole  "  proteid  "  might  be  tried,  and  on 
February  14th  its  food  was  fat  4-  00,  lactose  7'  00,  proteids 
1  •  25.  This  upset  the  infant  and  the  proteid  was  reduced  to 
1  per  cent.  Still  it  upset  the  baby,  and  I  had  to  go  back  to 
-  85  of  whey  proteids  and  -15  of  caseinogen.    If  you 


follow  the  chart  you  will  see  that  I  built  the  caseinogen  up 
again  till  on  April  21st  the  baby  was  estabhshed  at  1'25 
(whole  proteid).  You  will  see  that  the  food  was  gradually 
enriched  till  it  contained  3-50.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
the  weight  of  the  baby  gradually  increasing  from  7  lbs. 
13  oz.  on  November  17,  1902  to  28  lbs.  on  October  8th, 
1903.  The  teething  took  place  at  the  normal  age ; 
it  walked  at  thj  normal  age;  and  it  is  about  as 
fine  a  type  of  baby  as  you  could  find.  Then  take 
the  next  case.  I  have  selected  this  as  a  case  where  I 
had  to  operate  on  the  mother.  It  is  the  Case  II.,  L.M.  It 
is  generally  speaking  a  serious  thing  to  take  a  baby  two 
months  old  from  its  mother  and  put  it  on  substituted  food 
suddenly,  but  this  was  done.  The  milk  was  used,  and  the 
baby  did  just  as  well.  It  went  on  from  March  18th  to 
March  22nd,  when  it  was  discontinued.  If  did  very  well, 
but  it  was  discontinued  because  the  mother  was  able  to 
nurse  it.  On  September  30th  that  baby  came  again  under 
my  care,  because  the  mother's  milk  was  failing.  The 
infant  was  then  fed  by  graduated  mixtures  till  December 
18th,  when  it  went  on  to  milk  and  cream.  I  will  not  weary 
you  with  these  other  eases.  The  case  which  you  have 
there  is  a  very  interesting  case.  The  father  is  a  very 
wealthy  man  indeed.  With  every  nursing  attention  they 
absolutely  failed  to  provide  the  baby  with  food  by  the 
ordinary  methods  and  the  chart  shows  the  adaptations  of 
the  food  to  meet  the  requirements.  These  cases  are, 
admittedly,  selected  cases.  I  have  put  th°m  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  show  that  what  I  am  advocating  is  not  a  matter 
of  merely  theoretical  speculations,  but  of  the  most  practical 
application. 

12079.  You  would  hardly  contend  that  these  methods 
are  of  general  application  ? — Yes,  they  are  ;  we  shall  not 
succeed  until  they  are  applied. 

12080.  Are  not  the  practical  difficulties  insuperable — 
the  economic  difficulties  ? — I  think  not.  Now  I  come  to 
the  hospital.  I  wish  to  put  before  the  Committee  the  fact 
that  we  have  done  nothing  more  elaborate  here  than  is 
absolutely  necessitated  by  the  facts  in  modifying  cows' 
milk.  Here  are  the  papers  of  the  Infants'  Hospital  and 
the  Infants'  Health  Society.  (Documents  were  handed  to 
the  Chairman).  Each  baby  in  the  hospital  has  its  food 
ordered  for  it,  and  there  are  various  charts  in  which  its 
food  and  progress  are  detailed.  Its  weight  is  taken 
and  notes  of  its  condition.  Here  are  the  whole  of  the 
charts.  (The  documents  were  handed  to  the  Chairman.) 
I  put  this  before  you  because  you  could  not  possibly  apply 
a  severer  test  to  any  method  than  this.  In  the  first  place, 
we  practically  use  no  medicines  except  a  httle  castor  oil 
occasionally.  I  have  given  some  particulars  in  Appendix 
7,  on  page  5  ;  the  weights  of  the  babies  in  the  hospital 
have  been  added  up  to  April  22nd.  I  draw  your  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  infants  when  they  come  in  : — Two 
months  old,  weight  on  admission  7  lbs.  11  oz.  ;  age  four 
months,  6.  lbs  ;  age  nine  months,  7  lbs.  4  07.  ;  age  three 
months,  6  lbs.  9  oz.  ;  age  six  and  a  half  months,  12  lbs.  6  oz. 
Taking  them  all  through,  they  are  all  extreme  cases 
of  malnutrition. 

12081.  This  Appendix  does  not  show  how  long  the 
children  remained  in  the  hospital  ? — No  ;  you  have  those 
in  the  charts.  This  is  a  summary.  Each  case  has  a  num- 
ber which  is  referred  to  in  the  charts. 

12082.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  How  long  do  you  keep  them  ? 
From  six  weeks  to  two  months — there  is  an  asterisk 
against  some  of  the  cases.  We  have  to  take  in  cases  such 
as  tuberculous  meningitis,  which  we  take  for  a  day  or  two 
and  send  to  other  hospitals.  There  is  practically  not  a  case 
of  malnutrition  which  has  not  succeeded  well.  I  may 
point  out  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  lost  one  case 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Here  is  a  baby  which 
comes  in  on  November  3rd  at  7  lbs,  11  oz.,  Dorothy  Fox. 
She  was  discharged  on  January  26th,  weighing  10  lbs. 
12  ozs.  You  will  see  by  the  chart  how  the  food  was 
adapted.  From  the  time  of  admission  to  discharge 
there  were  ten  variations  in  the  diet. 

12083.  (Chairman.)  You  are  always  varying  the  pro- 
portion ? — Yes.  These  babies  are  iU  and  want  dehcate 
foods,  and  I  gradually  constructed  a  food  of  relatively 
high  proteid-content. 

12084.  With  the  normal  child  have  you  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  of  what  is  required  ? — The  principle  is  the  same. 
That  first  case  I  submitted  is  typical  of  the  management  of 
a  baby  from  birth.  The  mother's  milk  is  always  changing, 
it  is  getting  richer  in  certain  parts  and  poorer  in  others. 
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In  order  to  meet  the  digestive  requirements  it  is  necessary 
to  alter  the  m.ilk.  Each  feed  is  put  up  separately  in  these 
tubes.  (The  tubes  were  exhibited.)  I  prescribe  so  much 
fat,  so  much  proteids,  and  so  on.  The  single  feed  is  warmed 
"to  blood-heat,  the  cotton  wool  plug  is  removed,  the 
mouthpiece  is  applied  and  the  food  is  ready  for  the  infant. 

12085.  The  milk  being  made  from  your  prescription  ? — 
Tes. 

1208  .  You  can  hardly  expect  every  child  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  to  be  fed  by  prescription  ? — They 
are  now.  The  only  difference  is  that  it  is  a  gmeral 
prescription  instead  of  being  an  individual  one  as  it  must 
1)6  in  order  to  succeed. 

12087.  Do  you  mean  a  medical  examination  of  every 
infant  in  the  country  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  easily  arrived 
a,t.  In  the  hospital  I  can  do  it,  and  so  can  any  medical 
man  after  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  subject,  with  a 
nurse  in  residence.  Take  any  district,  have  a  depot,  find 
out  the  babies  which  are  born,  and  so  on. 

12088.  Do  you  think  the  hospitals  in  London  have  suffi- 
-cient  machinery  to  do  that  ?■ — I  do  not  think  that  it  should 
be  done  by  hospitals.  I  think  it  much  better  that  in 
■each  district  the  doctors  should  attend  twice  a  week. 
There  should  be  a  nurse  in  residence.  It  should  bo 
organised  either  by  philanthropy  or  by  the  municipality. 
The  nurse  should  make  it  her  business  to  know  all  about 
the  babies  which  are  born  in  the  district,  and  a  doctor 
should  observe  weight  and  the  general  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  infant.  I  can  manage  twenty  in  an  afternoon 
■quite  easily,  and  even  forty  in  an  afternoon  at  the  Infants' 
Hospital,  although  I  have  to  go  some  way  to  Hampstead. 

12089.  Do  you  think  this  could  be  done  by  municipal 
organisation  ? — Partly.  Personally,  I  think  it  would  be 
•well  for  the  municipality  to  give  a  grant  rather  than  take 
it  over  as  an  official  matter.  I  think  it  would  be  much 
I)etter  to  do  that. 

12090.  Do  you  not  think  that  hospitals  are  proper 
•organisations  to  co-operate  with  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  worked  with  hospitals.  Hospitals  are  for  the 
treatment  of  disease.  Here,  our  primary  object  should 
he  to  prevent  disease 

12091.  Would  any  doctor  be  able  to  do  that  ? — I  should 
liave  thought  you  wanted  an  expert  ? — At  present,  in 
■difficult  casts,  yes  ;  but  I  find  that  in  private  1  go  to  see 
cases  in  consultation  and  the  doctors  gradually  get 
into  it ;  with  a  little  study  I  do  not  see  why  any 
intelligent  doctor  could  not  master  the  principles  in  a 
month  easily.  Once  he  is  in  the  position  of  seeing  infants, 
and  doing  it  systematically,  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 
You  might  have  difficult  cases  which  call  for  an  expert 
It  is  not  impossible  to  have  that  with  an  organisation 
like  the  Infants'  Hospital  and  the  Infants'  Health  Society, 
and  to  ensure  that  expert  assistance  should  be  forth- 
coming when  desired. 

12092.  Has  this  Infants'  Health  Society  any  extended 
■operation  at  present  ? — We  started  the  Infants'  Hospital, 
and  we  have  only  just  started  the  Infants'  Health  Society. 

12093.  The  hospital  is  in  connection  with  the  Society  ? 
— Yes.  We  started  an  Infants'  Hospital  with  all  its 
scope  before  it,  and  we  decided  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
our  methods  in  the  best  way  as  regards  these  depots,  there 
was  a  good  deal  that  might  be  better  done  by  a  Society 
in  the  way  of  organising  depots  all  over  London. 

12094.  Have  you  done  anything  towards  that  ? — No. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  letters  have  only  been  published 
to-day  in  the  "  Times''  and  other  papers,  signed  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  others. 

12095.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Which  was  first,  the  Hospital 
or  the  Health  Society  ? — The  Infants'  Hospital  was 
founded  in  March,  1903,  but  the  primary  organisation 
■now  is  the  Infants'  Health  Society,  because  the  Infants' 
Hospital  has  merged  itself  as  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Society. 

12096.  But  the  Society  is  a  later  development  ? — Yes. 

12097.  (Chairman.)  It  is  to  be  much  more  general  in  its 
operations  ? — Yes.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
Appendix  8.  I  have  here  a  photograph  of  one  of  the 
wards  of  the  Infants'  Hospital.  (The  photograph  was 
handed  to  the  Chairman.) 

12098.  You  require  of  course,  in  the  first  instance,  some 
general  security  that  the  milk  supply  comes  from  a  pure 
source  ? — Yes. 


12099.  Having  regard  to  the  extremely  foul  way  in  2)r.  Vincent, 

which  milk  is  to  a  very  large  extent  now  put  upon  the   

market,  through  having  an  immense  distance  to  travel 

and  so  on,  ther>>  are  many  intermediate  steps  which  might 
be  taken  to  give  it  comparative  purity,  are  there  not  ? — 
Yes,  but  if  you  study  the  production  of  pure  milk,  and 
are  going  to  take  legitimate  precautions  to  obtain  pure 
milk,  you  will  find  you  are  landed  in  all  the  expense. 
You  cannot  get  pure  milk  unless  it  is  refrigerated  and 
kept  at  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

12100.  You  have  no  guarantee  of  its  purity  unless  you 
do  that  ? — No  ;  the  only  other  way  is  to  injure  the  food 
by  sterilising  it. 

12101.  Surely  steps  can  be  taken  to  see  that  a  dairy  is 
clean  instead  of  dirty  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  man  who  will  do 
that  will  be  the  man  who  will  want  to  refrigerate  his  milk. 

12102.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  Refrigerating  milk  is  very 
common  in  Paris  ? — Not  what  I  should  call  refrigerating. 
They  put  it  over  a  milk  cooler  and  reduce  it  to  sixty 
degrees  Fahrenheit.    That  does  something. 

12103.  (Chairman,.)  But  it  is  not  enough  ? — No. 

12104.  (3Ir.  Lindsell.)  You  want  to  bring  it  to  forty 
degrees  Fahrenheit  ? — Yes.  I  point  out  the  rate  of 
bacterial  development  at  about  60°  in  miik  in  my  book 
(p.  145). 

12105.  (Chairman.)  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of 
this  apparatus  to  be  ? — I  have  gone  into  the  cost  as  far 
as  I  can,  and  I  say  that  is  governed  by  the  cost  of  pure 
milk  plus  the  cost  of  modification  and  delivery.  I  put  it 
that  trebling  the  actual  cost  of  the  cream  would  allow  for 
the  expense  of  modification  and  delivery.  Cream  is  the 
costly  thing  in  milk  because  it  is  wanted  in  such  a  com- 
paratively large  amount  for  infants,  and  is  jDresent 
in  milk  in  .such  a  comparatively  small  amount,  about 
4  per  cent.  Then  any  adequate  method  depends  upon 
the  number  of  cases.  If  you  have  an  organisation  for 
thirty  cases,  a  large  part  of  it  is  applicable  to  300,  the 
average  cost  can  never  be  much  below  5s.  a  week  for  each 
infant,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than  lOs. 

12106.  It  would  cost  that  to  feed  infants  upon  these 
methods  ? — Yes,  or,  leaving  out  these  particular  methods, 
any  method  which  provides  an  adequate  food  for  an  infant. 
Taking  the  actual  cost  of  milk,  and  its  modification  and 
delivery,  it  must  cost  about  5s.  a  week  ;  it  cannot  be 
much  below.  If  you  take  the  amount  which  is  consumed 
by  an  infant,  say,  three  months  old,  it  will  be  two  pints 
a  day  at  the  least.  That  is  3s.  6d.  a  week,  the  cost  of 
absolute  material. 

12107.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  That  is  the  cost  of  the  milk  at 
two  pints  a  day  ? — Yes,  3s.  6d.;  that  is  without  allowing 
for  modification. 

12108.  (Chairman.)  Surely  it  would  be  better  for  the 
working-class  mother  to  conduct  herself  so  that  she 
could  suckle  her  own  children  ? — That  is  the  great  factor, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  cannot  do  it. 

12109.  But  I  suppose  if  they  took  proper  precautions 
they  might  do  it,  and  in  face  of  the  very  great  exjaense  of 
this  alternative,  they  might  be  induced  to  do  it  ? — I 
should  certainly  encourage  maternal  nursing,  but  a  large 
number  of  these  women  cannot  nurse,  and  cannot  provide 
a  good  food,  and  it  is  equally  important  that  we  should 
stop,  if  possible,  a  mother  providing  her  infant  with  a  food 
which  is  no  food  at  all.  We  are  constantly  seeing  a  mother 
come  up  to  the  hospital  who  is  providing  a  watery  mixture 
which  is  not  milk  at  all. 

12110.  If  your  alternative  is  to  supply  milk  which 
is  outside  the  limit  of  her  pecuniary  resources,  I  do  not 
see  where  you  could  have  any  improvement  ? — My 
contention  in  the  whole  matter  is  that,  either  \\q  must 
leave  this  alone,  and  say  we  cannot  do  anything,  or,  if 
we  are  going  to  do  anything,  then  we  must  see  that  we 
are  providing  a  food  for  the  infant.  The  only  way  of 
providing  a  food  for  the  infant  is  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  carried  out  at  the  Infants'  Hospital — 
I  will  not  insist  upon  unessential  details.  That  is  going 
to  cost  money. 

12111.  As  it  appears,  milk  cannot  be  provided  at  a 
price  which  is  within  the  means  of  the  parents  ? — That 
is  absolutely  the  case. 

12112.  Then  do  you  propose  as  a  corollary  to  establish 
eleemosynary  system  for  the  poorer  classes  ? — Certainly. 
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Dr  Vincent      ^®  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  bring  up  the  poorer 

 classes  properly.    We  have  only  to  reaUse  the  number  of 

infants  that  are  dying,  and  the  amount  of  disease,  crime, 
and  insanity  which  are  directly  due  to  improper  methods 
of  infant  feeding.  We  are  filling  our  asylums  from  that 
cause.  That  is  not  my  opinion  alone ;  I  should  like 
to  point  out  the  opinion  of  men  like  Coutts  and  Gowers. 
On  page  267  of  my  book  you  will  see  this  :  "  Mr.  William 
Hall,  M.R.C.S."  (of  Leeds),  "in  the  summer  of  1903, 
weighed,  measured,  and  examined  the  limbs  and  teeth 
of  2,335  board  school  children  in  the  city  of  Leeds  and 
neighbourhood.  He  found  that  more  than  half  of  these 
children  were  rachitic,  and  that  considerably  more  than 
half  had  decaying  or  badly-developing  teeth."  Now, 
if  you  will  compare  that  with  the  note  "  on  the  ultimate 
effects  of  rachitis,"  you  will  see  the  following :  "  Out 
of  fifty  cases  of  laryngismus  stridulus  forty-eight  were 
rachitic,  and  of  these,  nineteen  had  convulsions.  Of 
102  cases  of  general  convulsions,  forty-six  were  rachitic. 
Even  in  later  life  the  effects  of  rachitis  seem  unquestion- 
able. Gowers  found  that  10  per  cent,  of  epileptics  had 
suffered  from  rachitis.  Coutts  found  the  rachitic  history 
more  frequent,  and  assessed  it  at  17  per  cent." 

12113.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  What  book  are  you  quoting  ? — 
My  book  on  "  The  Nutrition  of  the  Infant."  I  admit  that 
my  proposal  is  radical  and  extensive,  but  it  is  the  facts 
which  justify  me.  Then  take  page  244  :  "  Holt  refers  to 
an  important  fact  which  has  received  little  attention.  The 
growth  of  the  long  bones  is  arrested.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features,  so  much  so  that  a  rachitic 
child  of  three  years  often  measures,  in  height,  six  or  eight 
inches  less  than  a  healthy  child  of  the  same  age,  the  differ- 
ence being  almost  entirely  in  the  lower  extremities." 
Wherever  you  find  defects  of  the  nervous  system  or  de- 
formities, you  will  come  back  to  rachitis  or  similar  lesions, 
and  these  lesions  are  due  to  improper  feeding. 

12114.  (Chairman.)  We  have  been  told  that  in  some  of 
the  larger  centres  of  population,  for  instance  in  Glasgow, 
rickets  has  almost  disappeared.  How  do  you  account  for 
that  ?  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  an  improvement 
in  their  milk  supply  ? — I  do  not  believe  it.  I  am  certain 
that  if  I  went  to  Glasgow  I  could  produce  very  many  cases 
of  rickets. 

12115.  {Colonel  Fox.)  How  long  does  this  treatment 
last  ? — Six  months  on  the  average.  We  find  a  number  of 
mothers  who  nurse  their  infants  for  a  certain  period,  say 
a  month. 

12116.  What  is  the  period  for  those  children  who  are  not 
suckled  ? — I  think  six  months,  or  rather  above  it.  After 
eight  or  nine  months  you  can  get  them  on  to  mixtures  of 
milk  and  water  and  so  on.  It  is  the  first  six  or  nine  months 
that  you  have  the  trouble.  Then  I  point  out  the  amount 
of  injury  which  is  done  by  feeding.  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  the  result  of  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  so  forth, 
in  the  production  of  seqvelce  like  middle  ear  disease  and 
tuberculosis  and  so  on.  I  am  convinced  that  if  you  take 
the  same  infection  you  will  see  one  child  gets  measles  and 
goes  through  it  and  the  mother  says  it  is  rather  better  for 
it ;  the  other  gets  middle  ear  disease,  general  tuberculosis 
or  something  of  the  kind,  and  is  injured  for  life.  Middle 
ear  disease  and  these  clironic  defects  practically  arise  from 
the  sequelce  of  these  specific  infective  diseases,  and  their 
incidence  is  determined  by  the  want  of  resistance  due  to 
the  malnutrition  of  the  infant. 

12117.  Is  this  S3'-stem  the  same  as  that  in  vogue  in  Paris 
at  the  present  time  ? — No.  It  is  chiefly  Budin's  system 
there  ;  they  sterilise  the  milk. 

12118.  {Chairman.)  That  is  open  to  objections  ? — 
Yes.  What  they  do  there  is  this  :  They  "  satisfy  "  the 
infant.  They  satisfy  the  stomach  of  the  infant  and  have 
practically  no  regard  to  the  final  nutrition.  That  is  a 
factor  which  has  been  neglected  all  along. 

tt  121 19.  You  are  passing  rather  a  sweeping  condemnation 
on  the  medical  faculty  as  a  whole,  are  you  not  ?  There 
are  many  prominent  members  of  the  medical  faculty  who 
have  identified  themselves  with  this  treatment  which  you 
condemn  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  good  I  think 
many  of  them  have  approved  because  it  is  better  than 
something  worse,  rather  than  because  they  have  regarded 
it  as  really  sound. 

12120.  You  mean  there  are  many  ignorant  people  in 
your  profession  as  well  as  in  others  ? — I  prefer  to  go  by  the 
facts  which  I  have  put  in  my  book.  They  are  the  results 
of  my  observation.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  whole 


question  of  infant  feeding  has  been  very  greatly  neglected. 
Generally  speaking,  at  most  centres  of  medical  education 
in  this  country  the  subject  is  barely  touched  upon,  and  the 
medical  student  has  but  little  opportunity  of  making 
himself  familiar  with  the  facts. 

12121.  Your  proposal  is  that  the  municipality  should 
charge  itself  with  the  provision  of  properly  prepared 
milk  for  all  the  children  in  the  country  7 — ^Yes,  under 
proper  supervision. 

12122.  Up  to  six  months  ? — Up  to  the  first  twelve 
months  you  would  want  to  provide  pure  milk,  and  for 
two  years  you  ought  to  supervise  the  feeding  of  the  infant. 
After  one  year  it  becomes  much  less  difficult ;  you  do 
not  want  the  same  degree  of  medical  supervision.  If 
you  find  a  pure  milk  you  can  leave  it  to  the  mother,  as 
a  rule,  and  the  child  can  take  food  in  the  way  of  fish  and 
so  on  at  about  eighteen  months  of  age.  I  think  the  most 
dangerous  thing  is  the  attempts  which  are  being 
made  to  deal  with  the  question,  which  are  inadequate  ; 
I  think  they  are  more  dangerous  than  anything  else. 
With  every  respect  to  them,  I  think  the  attempts  at 
Battersea  and  Liverpool,  for  instance,  are  most  dangerous. 
I  think  it  is  a  most  serious  thing  for  a  corporation  to 
give  its  endorsement  to  a  disease-producing  milk.  It 
may  stop  gastro-enteritis,  but  Dr.  Ashby's  case,  which  I 
have  referred  to,  shows  scurvy  produced  by  a  municipal 
humanised  sterilised  milk  made  at  Liverpool.  This  was 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  27th  February.  {A 
copy  ims  handed  to  Dr.  Tatham. ) 

12123.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  It  is  only  one  case  ?— Yes. 

12124.  Post  hoc  or  propter  hoc  ? — You  will  see  what 
he  says  there.  I  describe  the  scurbutoid  condition  in 
my  book. 

12125.  {Colonel  Fox.)  In  Paris  they  are  very  well 
pleased  with  their  system  ;  they  weigh  the  babies  and 
watch  the  growth  most  carefully  ? — I  can  only  speak 
generally,  because  I  have  not  had  actual  experience  in 
regard  to  Paris,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sterilised 
milk  supplied  to  infants  here  will  not  succeed.  It  has 
been  tried  over  and  over  again.  It  will  not  succeed  even, 
in  private,  with  the  best  nursing. 

12126.  {Chairman.)  We  have  heard  something  of 
what  they  do  at  Battersea,  for  which  success  is  claimed  ? — 
I  am  afraid  they  are  all  claiming  successes,  but  that  is  so 
easy. 

12^127.  We  have  been  told  that  the  death-rate  of  infants 
has  been  diminished  ? — At  the  present  time  it  is  very 
difficult  to  argue  about  death  rates,  because,  as  we  know, 
last  year  was  a  wet  summer,  and  so  forth.  Then  in  regard 
to  Liverpool  I  saw  some  statistics.  Those  statistics  are 
absolutely  worthless.  In  the  first  place  it  came  to  this, 
that  if  an  infant  had  been  fed  from  the  depot  for  a  week, 
and  the  milk  had  upset  it,  and  then  it  had  been  fed  on 
another  food,  that  baby  was  counted  as  a  success  to  the 
depot,  because  it  had  had  its  name  down  in  the  depot 
books. 

12128.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Will  you  think  me  troublesome 
if  I  ask  you  to  go  categorically  over  what  you  have  said 
to  us  ? — Not  at  all. 

12129.  You  began  by  condemning  ordinary  milk  as 
a  food  for  infants  ? — Yes. 

12130.  Such  milk  as  you  say  you  have  seen  in  London  ? 
— What  we  know  as  the  ordinary  milk  supply. 

12131.  That  is  bad  ?— Yes. 

12132.  And  if  it  has  been  kept  any  considerable  time 
it  gets  progressively  worse,  until  it  becomes  poisonous  ? — 
Yes. 

12133.  Do  you  think  it  is  bad  for  adults  as  well  as 
children  ? — Yes,  but  nothing  like  so  bad.  It  is  the  delicate 
state  of  the  children  which  makes  it  so  bad  for  them. 

12134.  It  is  decomposed  because  of  the  toxins  ?— Yes. 

12135.  As  regards  the  sterilisation  of  milk,  you  know 
it  has  been  the  practice  for  some  years  to  feed  infants 
on  sterilised  milk  ? — Quite  so. 

12136.  And,  speaking  generally,  I  suppose  the  practice 
has  been  considered  successful,  has  it  not  ? — The  criterion 
of  success  is  so  inadequate.  Practically,  when  you  ask  a 
doctor  what  he  means  by  success  in  a  baby  you  will  find 
that  the  nurse  tells  him  that  the  baby  is  no  longer  sick, 
and  the  intestinal  dejections  are  fairly  normal.  Whether 
that  food  is  providing  it  with  the  requisite  elements  of 
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nutrition  hardly  comes  into  the  question.  I  can  produce 
a  sterilised  milk  that  will  satisfy  an  infant  in  the  sense 
of  meeting  its  digestive  troubles  without  any  difficulty. 
It  is  a  twofold  problem  to  provide  an  infant  with  what 
satisfies  its  digestion,  and  is  also  a  nutritive  food. 

121.37.  Then  you  condemn  sterihsed  milk  as  a  food 
for  infants  ? — Absolutely. 

12138.  Even  modified  in  any  way  ? — Yes.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  I  am  using  the  word  "  sterilised  "  to 
mean  that  the  milk  becomes  more  or  less  sterile.  I  do  not 
altogether  oppose  Pasteurisation  if  it  is  not  carried  above 
155  degrees  Fahr. 

12139.  Any1:hing  beyond  that  you  say  destroys  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  milk  ? — Yes. 

12140.  It  kills  the  bacteria,  at  any  rate  ? — Some  of 
them. 

12141.  But  it  also  destroys  the  nutritive  value  ? — Yes. 

12142.  In  what  respect  does  it  destroy  the  nutritive 
value  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  we  are  doubtful  about.  It 
destroys  the  anti-scorbutic  property,  whatever  that  is. 

12143.  You  would  not  give  that  a  name  ? — I  should 
prefer  not.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is.  It  has  got  a  great 
deal  to  do,  I  think,  with  the  nitrogenous  extractives.  The 
lecithin  and  nuclein  are  killed  by  the  heat,  and  when  they 
are  present  it  appears  that  this  anti-scorbutic  property  is 
present  also.  Sterilisation  gives  rise  to  radical  changes 
in  the  character  and  composition  of  milk,  upsets  all  the 
salts,  precipitates  the  calcium  salts,  interferes  with  the 
coagulation  of  rennin,  which  is  a  most  important  thing, 
and  there  are  numerous  other  changes.  But  apart  from 
the  chemical  evidence  I  would  rely  upon  accurate  clinical 
facts.  I  will  defy  anybody  to  produce  a  healthy  infant 
that  has  been  fed  entirely  for  three  months  on  sterihsed 
milk. 

12144.  In  what  respect  does  sterihsed  milk,  in  the  sense 
of  which  we  are  speaking  of  it,  differ  from  your  modified 
milk  ? — In  the  first  place,  no  modified  milk  prescribed  by 
me  is  heated  to  a  temperature  at  which  any  of  its  vital 
principles  are  destroyed.  We  have  tests  for  raw  milk. 
The  milk  supplied  to  babies  under  my  care  answers  the 
tests  of  raw  milk.  In  the  second  place,  no  infant  is  ordered 
for,  because  it  is  an  infant ;  every  baby  has  the  amount  of 
fat,  lactose,  whey  proteids,  caseinogen,  and  alkalinity 
which  is  necessary,  according  to  the  individual.  Every 
case  goes  up  labelled  with  a  name,  and  every  baby  has  its 
own  individual  food.  If  that  food  upsets  the  baby  we  go 
into  the  questions — is  it  sick,  is  it  this  or  is  it  that  ?  And 
we  adjust  the  food  to  meet  the  conditions.  There  are 
many  cases  here  in  these  charts,  which  you  can  study 
at  your  leisure.  Here  is  a  case  of  2-50  fat,  reduced  to 
1*50,  and  then  reduced  to  1  per  cent.,  then  rising  to 
1-75.  2-25,  2-50  and  2-75. 

12145.  That  is  fat  ?— Yes.  Then  the  proteid  started  at 
•95,  '25.  I  was  engaged  in  altering  the  amount  of  fat 
in  that  case.  The  proteids  finally  finished  at  •  75  and  •  50. 
Here  is  a  very  good  case,  where  the  composition  of  the 
food  originally  was  2-7  per  cent,  of  fat,  -7  whey-proteids, 
.25  caseinogen  :  and  we  finished  at  3*50  fat,  -75  of  whey 
proteids,  and  •  50  caseinogen. 

12146.  With  regard  to  the  estabhshment  at  Hampstead, 

at  which  the  milk  is  preserved  ? — Are  you  speaking 

of  the  farm  ? 

1?147.  Yes  ?— The  farm  is  at  Sudbury.  That  is  the 
photograph  of  the  hospital  which  you  have  there.  This 
is  the  farm.  ( Witness  handed  the  photograph  to  Dr.  Tatham). 

12148.  At  the  estabhshment  where  this  milk  had  been 
treated  is  the  milk  sent  out  in  a  bottle  unmodified  ? — 
No,  everything  is  done  at  that  laboratory.  To-night 
the  modifiers  will  start  work  about  five  o'clock,  and  will 
be  going  on  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  At  seven  o'clock 
they  will  start  modifying.  At  three  o'clock  the  van 
comes  up,  and  it  is  distributed  all  round  London.  They 
modify  at  night  because  the  physician  wants  to  make 
prescriptions  during  the  day.  In  fact,  as  demand  in- 
creases they  will  probably  be  working  all  night 

12149.  (Chairman.)  You  already  distribute  all  over 
London  ? — Yes. 

121£0.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Am  I  asking  a  question  which 
I  ought  not  to  do  if  I  ask  you  of  what  your  modification 
consists  ? — By  no  means,  everything  is  published.  What 
we  do  is  this.  We  pass  the  milk  through  a  separator  driven 


by  a  gas  engine  ;  we  get  the  fat  about  80  per  cent.  ;  on  the  Vincent- 

other  side  we  get  what  is  practically  a  fat-free  milk.  Now,  

that  fat-free  milk  contains  caseinogen  and  everything 
else  in  the  milk  except  fat.  Caseinogen  is  the  great 
difficulty  of  infant  feeding.  We  have  to  get  rid  of  that, 
because  the  casein  in  cows'  miUc  is  three  limes  as  much 
as  in  human  milk.  We  have  this  fat-frce  milk,  and  in 
addition  to  that  we  have  the  rennin  ferment.  The  case- 
inogen is  percipitated  by  means  of  the  rennin  ferment, 
and  this  fluid  is  heated  to  150  degrees  to  kill  the  ferment. 
Thus  we  have  the  whey  containing  the  wney  j^roteids 
the  nitrogenous  extractives,  and  all  the  constituents 
except  casein  It  is  a  most  serious  thing  to  dilute  milk 
with  water,  because  the  salts  and  the  nitrogenous  ex- 
tractives are  already  low  compared  with  the  high  amount 
in  human  milk.  With  all  our  delicate  infants  we  use  the 
whey  proteids.  We  have  now  a  cream  that  is  standardised 
to  32  per  cent.  Then  we  have  a  lactose  solution  of  20  per 
cent ;  lime  water,  and  distilled  water.  The  modifiers  have 
tables  in  which  every  possible  prescription  is  provided  for. 
showing  the  exact  amounts  of  each  constituent  up  to  forty 
ounces,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  I  might  give  an  illustration 
of  that  in  prescribed  mixtures.  You  will  see  about  twenty 
prescriptions  of  mine  on  page  95.  You  will  see,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  prescription,  and  on  the  other  hand  its 
actual  composition.  It  can  be  made  to  forty  ounces  or 
100  ounces.  In  the  photograph  you  will  see  those  nurses 
working. 

12151.  {Chairman.)  They  are  making  up  those  pre- 
scriptions ? — -Yes. 

12152.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Nothing  else  is  added  ?— No. 
If  the  physician  wishes  he  can  order  oat  jelly  or  other 
materials  to  be  added.    You  can  have  anything  added. 

12153.  Is  it  proposed  to  extend  this  practice  ? — We 
do  so  much  at  the  hospital.  We  take  these  cases  where 
every  method  has  failed.  Now  the  question  comes  when 
they  come  out  of  the  hospital  what  is  to  be  done,  because 
it  is  not  good  to  keep  them  in  a  "ward.  We  have  a  carriage 
which  takes  six  for  a  drive,  but  we  cannot  keep  them  in 
hospital  for  more  than  two  months,  because  they  suffer 
from  want  of  fresh  air.  Now  we  are  going  to  try  and  feed 
those  babies  outside  the  hospital.  The  hospital  is  to  be 
moved  to  a  central  district,  the  Marylebone  Road  probably. 

12154.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  so  good  as  Hampstead  ?  ■ 
The  London  air  is  very  good  if  they  have  good  food. 

12155.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  How  long  has  the  hospital  been 
established  ? — Since  March,  1903. 

12156.  It  has  not  been  long  enough  to  show  any  statistics 
showing  the  value  ? — These  are  the  statistics. 

12157.  But  they  are  too  few,  are  they  not  ? — They  are 
too  few  in  a  way,  but  they  are  such  severe  cases.  It  is  a 
very  good  test,  if  you  consider  the  weights  of  these  babies 
and  their  general  development.  If  we  can  succeed  here 
I  think  that  is  a  very  good  test.  I  have  already  tested 
them  in  private,  and  have  not  had  a  failure.  Those  cases 
have  been  invariably  successful.  Take  this  case  of 
Queenie  Osborne,  No.  62,  she  began  at  six  months  old 
with  a  weight  of  six  pounds,  fourteen  ounces,  on  January 
8th  ;  six  pounds,  twelve  ounces,  on  January  12th  ;  and 
from  that  the  baby  went  right  up  to  eight  pounds,  nine 
ounces.    Tliat  was  a  case  of  severe  marasmus. 

12158.  You  have  statistics  with  respect  to  a  good  many 
cases  ?— There  are  about  forty,  I  should  think. 

12159.  {Chairman.)  Would  it  not  have  made  these 
figures  more  valuable  if  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the 
hospital  had  been  given  ? — You  would  have  to  examine 
the  charts  in  order  to  find  that  out.  It  is  in  the  chart.  I 
did  not  want  to  make  my  summary  too  full.  The  charts 
show  the  time  they  entered  and  the  time  they  were  dis- 
charged. 

12160.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  will  agree  that  the  value  of 
your  statistics  will  be  very  much  in  proportion  to  their 
number  ? — Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  only 
twenty  beds  at  the  hospital.  When  I  took  this  house  I 
practically  took  it  entirely  on  my  own  responsibility.  The 
Committee  came  afterwards.  We  want  to  get  fifty  beds. 
I  am  confident  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  prodaoc 
statistics  of  250  cases.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the 
limitation  of  beds.  We  have  refused  fifty  cases  in  the 
last  fortnight. 

12161.  Is  it  not  within  the  first  twelve  months  that  the 
feeding  difficulty  is  most  acute  ? — Yes. 
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Dr.  Vincent.     12162.  After  the  first  twelve  months  what  do  you 

 propose  to  do  ? — Pure  milk  is  still  needed,  but,  as  a  rule 

its  modification  is  not  necessary. 

12163.  I  think  you  spoke  just  now  of  a  process  by  which 
you  filled  ordinary  bottles  ? — Yes..  In  addition  to  pre- 
paring modified  milk  they  put  whole  milk  over  the  cooler 
and  take  it  into  these  churns,  put  it  into  the  bottles  and 
put  a  seal  on  them. 

12164.  And  reduce  it  to  40°  Fahr.  ?— Yes,  before  it  is 
bottled  and  then  pass  it  into  bottles  and  put  it  in  the  tanks 
which  you  see  in  the  further  room. 

12165.  Will  the  milk  keep  in  that  condition  ?— Yes. 
I  have  it  in  my  own  house.  They  only  deliver  once  a 
day,  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  perfectly 
fresh  without  any  refrigerator  at  eleven  o'clock  next 
morning,  simply  because  it  has  been  kept  free  from 
bacterial  development  and  growth.  If  any  member 
of  the  Committee  would  like  to  see  the  farm  I  am  sure 
you  would  realise  the  work  there  much  better  than  from 
my  description. 

12166.  There  is  one  point  which  I  should  like  to  put  to 
you  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  it  is  an  important  matter. 
There  is  no  provision  in  your  method  of  modifying  milk  for 
the  destruction  of  disease  germs  oi  any  kind,  for  instance 
enteric  fever  germs  ? — All  the  provision  there  is  to  prevent 
them  getting  in. 

12167.  You  prevent  them  getting  in  ? — Yes.  We  have 
our  cowshed  and  the  milk  is  passed  through  the  cotton 
wool,  so  that  no  germs  which  do  not  exist  in  the  udder  of 
the  cow  or  in  the  hands  of  the  milker — and  he  has  to  wash 
his  hands — could  get  in. 

12168.  In  the  establishment  you  speak  of  the  cows  are 
milked  on  the  spot  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  allow  them  to  buy 
an  ounce  of  milk.    All  milk  must  be  produced  there. 

12169.  That  is  an  important  point  ? — Most  important. 
And  all  the  diet  is  regulated. 

12170.  The  diet  of  the  cows  ?— Yes.  It  costs  half  as 
much  again  to  feed  those  cows  as  is  ordinarily  the  case. 
In  order  to  get  pure  milk  you  must  not  use  oil  cake.  Every 
farmer  does  use  it  because  it  gives  him  a  good  quantity  of 
milk.    He  also  uses  brewers'  grains  and  distillery  grains. 

12171.  {Mr.  Stntthers.)  What  is  the  objection  to  the  use 
of  oil  cake  ? — It  produces  an  oil  in  the  milk  which  is  quite 
different  from  the  fatty  emulsion  which  is  normal  to  milk. 
It  upsets  infants  at  once. 

12172.  It  gives  a  different  quality  altogether  ? — Yes. 

12173.  And  the  brewers'  grains  ? — The  brewers'  grains 
produce  a  thin  milk  with  an  odour  and  gives  rise  to  products 
the  precise  nature  of  which  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  that 
brewers'  grains  upset  the  milk  and  it  took  a  little  time 
before  I  could  get  the  cows  in  order.  I  used  to  find  these 
things  and  I  looked  into  the  diet  and  found  it  arose  from 
oil  cake  or  brewers'  grains. 

12174.  You  say  that  5s.  a  week  is  the  very  lowest  figure  ? 
— It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  doctor  to  give  a  commercial 
estimate,  but  I  name  that  because  I  want  to  put  before  the 
Committee  that  it  is  perfectly  certain  it  is  not  going  to  be 
done  for  nothing,  or  for  very  little. 

12175.  Of  course  between  5s.  and  10s.  a  week  is  a  price 
which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population,  who  are 
probably  most  in  need  of  it,  simply  could  not  pay  ?— 
Quite  so.  My  experience  is  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  you  reduce  it  to  3s.  6d.  even,  because  unless  the 
State  or  somebody  steps  in  nothing  is  going  to  be  done. 
You  need  not  take  only  the  poor,  but  the  people  you  would 
not  call  the  miserably  poor  class.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
saw  a  case  from  Wood  Green  ;  I  saw  the  wife  of  a  clerk 
earning  about  £120  a  year.  She  could  not  find  food  for 
her  baby  and  she  came  to  see  me.  I  got  her  infant  into  the 
hospital  for  a  little  time,  simply  because  the  cost  of  the 
food  and  its  delivery  at  the  house  was  beyond  her  resources. 
If  that  is  the  case  with  them  surely  it  is  impossible  for 
the  poorest  class,  who  are  only  earning  perhaps  18s.  a 
■week,  to  pay  for  food  for  the  infant  or  make  any  serious 
contribution  to  its  cost. 

12176.  Of  course  these  people  have  children  and  feed 
them  at  present  ? — Yes. 

12177.  And  a  considerable  number  survive  ;  they  do 
not  all  develop  rickets  ? — It  is  quite  a  rare  thing  in  a  poor 
family  to  find  a  women  rearing  all  her  children.  You  find 
that  there  have  been  several  who  have  died  or  who  have 


had  disease.  It  is  quite  unique  to  find  a  poor  mother  whc 
has  been  feeding  her  children  artificially  bringing  up  four 
children  according  to  the  standard  of  health.  Those- 
women  generally  say  that  they  have  lost  three  or  four 
children  of  the  same  complaint  and  the  fifth  is  going  the- 
same  way.    That  is  the  fact  which  is  most  extraordinary. 

12178.  Your  experience  at  the  hospital  would  not  enable- 
you  to  say  yet  that  your  death-rate  amonga  certain  number 
of  children  would  be  distinctly  lower  than  the  ordinary- 
death-rate  ? — Since  this  year  we  had  only  one  death,, 
but  they  have  much  of  careful  nursing.  Last  year  we  had 
twenty-five  deaths  in  the  whole  year.  Many  of  the  infants- 
die  in  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  admission.  A>s  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  case  in  this  hospital,  practically- 
speaking,  would  have  died  but  for  this  hospital.  Every 
case  was  a  failure  and  going  do-wnhill,  and  in  fact  had  got 
there.  Tiiat  is  the  reason  I  put  even  this  small  number 
of  cases  forward,  because  they  are  a  very  severe  test  ia 
that  direction. 

12179.  Thei-e  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  rickets.  Some  doctors  say  the 
child  has  got  no  serious  affection,  when  another  doctor 
would  say  that  it  had  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  experts  now. 

12180.  But  that  is  a  very  small  number  of  the  whole- 
medical  profession  ? — Yes.  What  I  meant  by  that 
answer  was  that  there  is  not  very  much  difference  of 
opinion.  Everybody  who  knows  rickets  can  see  it.  Th& 
signs  of  rickets  are  described,  and  they  are  fairly  obvious. 
You  must  remember  that  the  apathy  of  some  of  the  medical 
profession  is  not  unnatural.  Do  what  he  can,  the  doctor 
in  the  country  cannot  order  a  real  food  because  th&- 
materials  are  not  available  Ln  very  many  cases. 

12181.  We  had  the  statement  made  that  rickets  had 
practically  disappeared  from  Glasgow,  but  you  tell  us 
that  if  you  went  there  you  could  produce  a  number  of 
cases  ? — Yes. 

12182.  Dr.  Scott,  who  made  that  statement  to  us^ 
is  a  man  of  some  standing  in  the  profession,  and  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  ? — It  is  an  astonishing  state- 
ment for  me  to  hear.  Take  another  town  such  as  Man- 
chester. Only  a  short  time  ago  I  heard  from  Dr.  Ashby 
that  the  number  of  deaths  was  nothing  to  the  number  of 
children  whom  he  could  produce  who  could  not  walk  at  two 
years  of  age.  Manchester  and  Glasgow  seem  to  be  fairly 
comparable. 

12183.  I  understand  in  addition  to  producing  this- 
pure  milk,  with  the  whey  separated  from  the  fat,  the- 
essential  part  of  your  procedure  is  a  proper  mixture  for- 
each  individual  child,  according  to  its  age  and  circum- 
stances ? — Yes. 

12184.  Do  you  determine  that  mixture  a  priori  witk 
a  certain  proportion  of  fat,  of  lactose,  and  so  forth  ? — 
To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  Clinical  experience  comes, 
in  there,  always  in  the  case  of  a  sick  infant,  and  generally- 
in  the  case  of  a  healthy  infant.  The  mixture  is  in  the- 
nature  of  an  experiment  somewhat,  but  it  is  an  experi- 
ment based  on  a  considerable  amount  of  observation. 
I  know  that  a  baby  of  a  certain  weight  and  character 
will  usually  take  3  per  cent,  of  fit  and  so  forth.  As  I  see- 
an  infant  correspond  to  the  standard,  so  I  adjust  the  food. 
I  am  careful  to  begin  low,  because  I  know  that  a  high  fat 
would  upset  them  at  once. 

12185.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  normal  healthy  infant  ? 
— Yes. 

12186.  Would  not  you  expect  to  have  a  normal  satis- 
factory milk  for  that  child  ? — I  will  point  out  to  you  the- 
Table  on  human  milk.  I  have  summarised  all  these- 
observations  in  the  book.  There  is  a  correspondence 
between  mother  and  child.  On  page  21  there  are  fourteen 
analyses  of  human  breast  milk,  the  mothers  all  healthy, 
and  the  infants  all  digesting  well  and  gaining  in  weight. 
The  milks  are  of  different  compositions,  and  they  are 
Dr.  Rotch's  figures.  All  my  work  is  based  on  that  of 
Dr.  Rotch,  of  Harvard  University,  Boston.  I  have  done 
a  great  deal  in  the  final  development  in  this  country,  but 
my  book  is  dedicated  to  him,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the 
milk  prescription  and  the  milk  laboratory. 

12187.  Has  this  plan  of  milk  prescription  and  milt 
laboratory  been  carried  out  in  America  ?■ — Yes,  exten- 
sively. 

12188.  For  some  years  ? — Yes,  since  1891,  when  it 
was  originally  started.    At  the  present  moment  a  Milk 
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Fund  is  in  existence  at  Boston,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  babies  are  fed  in  this  way  in  New  York. 

1'2189.  This  system  which  you  propose,  which  the 
Infants'  Health  Society  is  to  introduce,  has  b?en  in 
■operation  in  America  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

12190.  In  certain  towns  ? — Yes,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  towns. 

12191.  Are  there  any  statistics  as  to  the  result  of  the 
general  operation  of  this  new  method  in  these  towns  ? — 
Statistics  in  regard  to  results  are  difficult  to  obtain,  but 
I  may  tell  you  this,  that  the  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
Children  in  the  Harvard  University  and  the  Professor  at 
the  Columbia  University  at  New  York  have  both  endorsed 
it,  and,  practically  speaking,  all  the  representative  men 
in  America  now  are  working  with  it.  I  am,  however,  not 
acquainted  with  any  definite  statistics. 

1211)2.  What  I  mean  is  this :  Of  course  they  have 
their  system  of  death  rates  for  children  of  certain  ages, 
just  as  we  have  here  ? — Yes. 

12193.  And  if  this  system  has  been  widely  spread 
in  certain  towns,  such  as  Boston  and  New  York,  one 
•would  have  expected  some  clear  result  on  the  death  rate 
at  the  ages  of  infancy  ? — Yes. 

12194.  Has  that  been  noted  as  a  well-established 
fact  ? — Even  in  America  I  should  say  the  application  to 
the  poor  is  a  recent  development.  The  Milk  Fund  at 
Boston  is  of  quite  recent  creation. 

12195.  {Chairman.)  How  is  the  cost  met  there  ? — By 
philanthropy. 

12196.  Not  by  municipal  action  T — No.  They  have 
a  milk  fund,  and  people  subscribe  to  it,  and  physicians 
fiend  in  their  orders  on  a  sort  of  coupon. 

12197.  You  think  the  creation  of  such  a  fund  in  English 
towns  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  ? — Per- 
sonally, I  would  much  rather  welcome  the  creation  of  a 
fund  on  philanthropic  lines,  with  the  municipality  sup- 
porting it — perhaps  giving  it  a  grant — rather  than  making 
itself  actively  responsible.  I  think  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  a  municipal  avithority  should  take  up  infant 
feeding  to  that  extent. 

12198.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  questions  about  rickets 
in  Glasgow.  Dr.  Scott,  who  is  a  doctor  of  very  good 
standing  in  Glasgow — in  fact  he  is  a  certifying  factory 
surgeon,  and  chairman  of  the  School  Board  in  the  vicinity, 
and  has  done  his  whole  life  work  among  the  poor,  said  : 
"  Apart  from  that ' — that  is  with  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  lime  in  the  water — "  rickets  are  disappearing."  I  was 
somewhat  struck  by  that,  and  I  said  :  "  You  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  ?  "  and  his  reply  was,  "  Yes  ?  "■ — If  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  lime  in  the  water,  I  think  that 
can  go,  because  lime  in  the  water  has  nothing  to  do  with 
rickets. 

12199.  He  said,  "  Apart  from  that  ?  " — "  Disappearing 
is  rather  a  difficult  term  to  deal  with. 

12200.  It  means  there  is  a  great  diminution.  Again, 
he  was  asked :  "  You  explained  to  us  just  now  that 
there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  children 
suffering  from  rickets,  and  you  attribute  that  to  better 
nourishment.  Am  I  right  in  that,"  and  he  said,  "  Yes  ?  " 
- — I  would  not  like  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  enormous 
number  of  children  suffering  from  rickets.  That  is  a 
statement  which  I  chalh  nge  most  emphatically. 

12201.  (Dr.  Tathc^m.)  It  will  be  your  wish  as  time  goes 
on  to  keep  very  accurate  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  cases  ? — At  the  present  moment  we  have  the 
weight  when  they  come  in,  and  the  actual  food.  They 
are  weighed  twice  a  week,  and  the  precise  food  is  given 
and  anything  such  as  brandy  or  a  dose  of  castor  oil  is  all 
registered.  Also  there  are  notes  taken  and  every  case  is 
gone  into  on  those  lines,  so  that  I  hope  to  have  a  valuable 
collection  in  course  of  time.  When  I  first  started  this  I 
could  not  put  all  those  charts  in  order,  and  it  was  only  in 
October  that  I  did  so.  But  I  think  that  at  the  end  of 
this  year  we  shall  have  enough  statistics,  because  100 
good  statistics  show  a  great  deal  more  than  1,000  inferior 
ones. 

12202.  But  1.000  good  ones  are  superior  ? — Yes. 

12203.  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  mortality,  you 
are  aware  I  daresay  that  they  are  pretty  much  now 
what  they  were  twenty  years  ago  ? — Yes.  I  think  that 
is  so  generally  speaking. 
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12204.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  ? — Yes.  X)r.  Vincent. 

12205.  With  regard  to  syphilis,  do  you  think  that  

plays  a  very  great  part  in  the  mortality  ? — It  is  difficult 

to  say.  From  my  experience  as  to  the  mortahty  in  the 
Infants'  Hospital  I  should  say  yes.  Nearly  all  those  cases 
with  asterisks  are  syphilitic.  Excluding  the  commonest 
cause — defective  diet — I  think  congenital  syphilis  is  an 
important  factor  in  regard  to  malnutrition,  but  I  have  noj. 
had  sufficient  experience  in  regard  to  syphilis  to  offer  g_ 
definite  opinion. 

12206.  When  a  case  turns  out  to  be  syphilitic  or  tuber- 
culous you  discharge  it  ? — Yes,  if  we  can. 

12207.  Because  your  hospital  is  not  intended  for  such 
cases  ? — Yes. 

12208.  Then  with  regard  to  tuberculosis  ? — We  should 
remove  it.  Our  business  here  is  to  find  the  diet.  The 
case  which  was  referred  to  was  sent  to  Hampstead 
Hospital,  and  Dr.  Cook  operated  on  it.  I  omitted  to 
mention  two  cases  showing  very  strikingly  the  effects  of 
sterilised  food.  Here  are  the  two  cases.  They  are  num- 
bers 115  and  116  on  the  charts.  These  babies  were  fed  on 
the  diet  and  did  not  improve  ;  I  thought  they  had  been 
fed  on  sterihsed  food,  and  were  not  provided  with  the 
anti-scorbutic  bodies  in  sufficient  amount.  I  added  orange 
juice,  the  remainder  of  the  babies'  diet  being  the  same. 
On  the  1 1th  when  I  gave  it  the  first  case  weighed  six  pounds 
three  ounces,  and  the  weight  increased  seven  ounces  in  four 
days ;  the  second  one  gained  five  ounces  in  four 
days.  They  were  twins,  so  that  this  was  a  very  fair  test. 
They  were  cases  showing  a  scorbutoid  condition,  and  I  was 
astonished  that  they  were  not  doing  better.  I  simply 
added  the  orange  juice,  and  that  condition  disappeared. 

12209.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  An  immense  amount  of  milk 
comes  to  London  from  dairies  in  Dorsetshire  and  Wilt- 
shire ? — Yes. 

12210.  They  could  not  run  their  dairies  on  the  Sudbury 
principle  ? — I  think  they  could. 

12211.  A  great  deal  comes  from  the  small  farmers  ? — 
That  I  would  absolutely  stop. 

12212.  That  is  rather  hard  on  the  small  farmers  ? — 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  does  not  do  much  now  ;  he  must 
join  in. 

12213.  {Chairman.)  He  must  join  in  a  co-operative 
system  ? — Yes.  I  would  stop  the  middleman  system  in 
regard  to  the  milk  traffic  absolutely.  It  cannot  be  properly 
controlled. 

12214.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  cows  are  actually  washed  every  day  ? — Yes. 

12215.  Does  not  that  affect  the  animals  ? — No.  They 
are  groomed  and  they  are  in  very  good  condition.  Of 
course  they  want  to  be  taken  care  of. 

12216.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  washing  was  an 
entirely  unnatural  process  to  a  cow  ? — The  conditions  are 
so  artificial ;  keeping  them  in  a  shed  in  winter,  and  keeping 
them  together. 

12217.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  test  them  for  tuber- 
culosis ? — Yes.  They  are  all  tested  for  that  before  they 
are  admitted. 

12218.  Are  they  fed  on  grass  in  summer  ? — Yes,  they  are 
provided  with  a  very  fine  meadow.  But  the  system 
adopted  is  that  they  are  fed  before  being  turned  out,  so  that 
they  do  not  depend  on  the  grass  for  their  nourishment. 

12219.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  What  do  you  feed  them  on  ? — • 
Hay,  pea -meal,  bran,  and  in  the  winter  a  few  mangolds  to 
make  the  food  succulent.  Pea-meal  is  an  important  thing. 
It  is  expensive,  and  is  always  left  out  unless  this  is  looked 
to. 

12220.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  You  know  that  in  the  medical 
profession  it  is  certainly  a  very  common  practice  to  re- 
commend that  the  ordinary  milk  supply  shall  be  boiled 
before  it  is  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  enteric  fever  ? — Yes. 

12221.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  wise  precaution  ? — No. 

12222.  What  would  you  do  ? — I  prevent  the  contamina- 
tion. In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Heating  of  Milk  and  the 
resulting  changes  "  I  endeavour  to  show  that  we  should 
frevent  the  development  of  bacteria.. 

12223.  You  contemplate  the  eventual  treatment  of  all 
milk  supplies  on  this  principle  ? — Yes.  My  view  is  sum- 
marised in  the  paragraph  :  "  Whatever  be  the  excuse  of 
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Dr.  Vincent,  expediency,  the  whole  argument  would  appear  to  be  un- 

 Bound  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  scientific 

procedure.  To  supply  an  infant  with  contaminated  milk 
is  certainly  far  from  advisable,  but  milk  containing  patho- 
genic bacteria  is  contaminated  whether  heated  or  unheated. 
The  pr(vention  of  contamination  is  the  prime  necessity." 
It  is  only  a  temporary  expedient  to  boil  milk. 


12224.  But  it  is  better  to  boil  milk  as  circumstances 
are  at  present  ? — If  I  were  given  the  ordinary  cow's  milk 
of  commerce  I  am  very  doubtful  what  I  should  say  about 
it.  If  milk  is  dangerous  unless  it  is  boiled  then,  to  my 
mind,  that  milk  is  unfit  for  consumption.  But  if  such  a 
product  has  to  be  used  it  would  be  better  to  boil  it. 


Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  caUed;  and  Examined. 


Dr.Shadwell.     ^^^^S.  {Chairman.)  You  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
'  '  attention  to  the  subjects  connected  with  our  inquiry  7 — 

Yes. 

12226.  With  regard  to  national  vitaUty,  you  divide  the 
subject  into  two  parts,  vigour  and  reproduction  :  what 
you  have  to  say  in  this  precis  is  mostly  concerned  with 
the  first  head  ? — Yes. 

12227.  I  rather  wanted  to  ask  you  some  questions 
about  the  other.  I  understand  it  was  your  view  that 
there  was  a  decided  tendency  of  the  superior  stocks  in  all 
classes  towards  a  diminished  rate  of  production,  and  that 
that  was  an  element  in  deterioration  ?— Yes,  there  is  * 
general  deeUne  of  reproductivity  in  all  Western  nations. 

12228.  I  suppose  on  accoimt  of  the  standard  of  com- 
fort, and  so  on  ? — That  is  general ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  point  to  which  you  refer,  I  had  a  little  evidence  on 
that,  but  all  the  positive  evidence  has  disappeared,  I 
understand,  and  therefore  I  cannot  refer  to  the  figures. 
I  can  tell  you  the  point  that  I  had  to  illustrate,  which  is 
the  point  you  have  just  asked  about,  the  class  of  people 
in  whom  this  failure  of  reproductivity  is  most  marked. 
I  have  some  figures  for  a  number  of  industrial  towns. 
The  decline  in  the  birth-rate  is  most  marked  in  the  textile 
towns  ;  hi  the  metal  towns  the  birth-rate  remains  much 
higher.  That  holds  good  both  for  this  country  and  for 
Germany.  The  difference  is  very  marked  ;  I  took  a  series  of 
each.  I  had  some  correspondence  on  this  point  with  Dr. 
Neech,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Halifax.  He  said 
he  could  not  trace  any  connection  between  birth-rate  and 
occupation  because,  of  course,  in  these  textile  towns  the 
women  go  into  the  mills.  He  thought  it  had  to  do  with  the 
class  of  people.  Really  the  two  things  are  the  same. 
The  fact  that  the  women  go  into  the  mills,  and  therefore 
do  not  want  to  have  children,  amounts  in  the  end  to  the 
same  thing  as  that  the  population  in  those  towns  is  of  a  ' 
superior  kind  because  several  members  of  the  family  earn 
money  and  bring  it  in.  The  wives  earn  as  well  as  the 
husbands,  and  the  standard  of  comfort  is  exceptionally 
high  ;  it  is  higher  than  in  those  iron  and  steel  towns  in 
which  the  birth-rate  remains  highest — where  the  same 
decline  has  not  taken  place.  There  they  are  a  rougher 
class  and  live  simpler  and  more  primitive  lives  ;  they 
take  life  as  it  comes,  and  they  have  children. 

12229.  Do  you  think  the  children  are  of  a  physically 
inferior  tj^e  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  say  so.  The  others  are 
more  comfortable  and  better  off.  But  these  are  what  you 
call  a  lower  class.  I  do  not  pretend  to  attach  a  definite 
meaning  to  the  word  "  lower."  As  to  whether  they 
are  physically  inferior  I  cannot  say.  You  would  have 
to  get  the  data  accurately  with  measurements,  and  so 
on,  in  order  to  arrive  at  that.    We  have  no  data. 

12230.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  ground  for  the  im- 
pression that  the  reproductivity  of  the  more  capable 
classes,  both  physically  and  mentally,  is  diminishing  7 
— The  general  reproductivity  is  diminishing  in  all  classes, 
but  you  mean  more  among  the  higher  classes,  the  better 
educated,  those  who  live  a  more  comfortable  life.  Better 
in  that  sense,  yes  ;  but  as  to  saying  they  are  physically 
better,  that  I  cannot  say.  It  seems  to  me  that  vigour 
implies  reproduction.  The  two  words  are  identical. 
Vigour  only  means  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  natural 
functions  of  which  reproduction  is  one. 

12231.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  more  capable 
among  the  working  classes  are  not  reproducing  them- 
selves as  rapidly  as  they  were,  and  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  rate  of  reproduction  among  the  less  capable, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  that  7 — 
It  depends  what  meaning  you  attach  to  the  words  "  less 
capable." 

12232.  Less  capable  of  putting  into  existence  persons 
who  are  physically  fit  ? — No,  there  is  no  evidence  of  that. 
I  should  not  say  that  people  in  those  towns — for  instance. 


Bolton,  and  Oldham,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield^ 
and  Blackburn — those  towns  in  which  the  birth-rate  is 
less,  that  the  people  there  are  physically  inferior  to  those 
in  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  Wolverhampton,  or  Birmingham. 
No,  I  cannot  say  that ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  at  all. 

12233.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  life- 
there  ? — ^Yes,  in  all  of  them. 

12234.  Is  your  experience  in  the  urban  or  rural  dis- 
tricts 7 — In  the  urban  districts.  I  have  made  a  study" 
of  those  industrial  towns. 

12235.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  how  far  the 
population  of  those  towns  is  being  recruited  by  the  best 
of  the  country  stocks  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
form  an  opinion. 

12236.  Do  you  think  that  the  process  is  having  the 
effect  of  depleting  the  rural  districts  of  their  best  stock 
or  not  ? — The  rural  districts  are  not  being  depleted.  I 
suppose  you  have  evidence  of  that. 

12237.  Not  so  much  as  we  should  desire,  perhaps. — 
It  is  the  general  impression,  and  I  see  it  constantly  re- 
peated, that  the  rural  districts  are  being  depopulated, 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  The  population  increases 
generally  in  the  rural  districts,  though  not  at  anything 
like  the  same  rate.  The  population  is  becoming  relatively 
much  more  urban. 

12238.  There  is  77  per  cent,  in  the  urban  district  now  f 
— Yes  ;  I  thought  you  would  have  had  evidence  on  that. 

12239.  We  know  about  the  distribution  7 — I  mean 
about  the  depletion.  I  did  get  out  the  figures,  but  I 
took  it  for  granted  you  would  have  those  with  regard  to 
urbanisation. 

12240.  We  know  all  about  that,  but  the  question  i» 
whether  that  is  accompanied  by  the  depletion  of  the 
better  stocks  in  the  country  so  that  the  poorer  stocks- 
are  left  to  reproduce  themselves  in  the  country,  whereas 
the  better  stocks  go  into  the  towns  and  suflier  degenera- 
tion there ;  that  is  the  point,  so  that  the  evil  may  be — 
I  do  not  say  it  is — caused  in  both  ways  7 — Yes. 

12241.  You  have  not  any  opinion  to  express  upon  that 
point  ? — No,  there  is  no  evidence  upon  that.  We  cannot 
get  at  it. 

12242.  Evidence  on  that  point  could  only  be  got  by 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  anthropometrical  survey 
established  for  a  number  of  years  7 — Yes  ;  it  would  have 
to  be  very  systematic  even  then  to  get  at  that. 

12243.  I  think  you  have  formed  some  personal  impres- 
sions as  to  the  existence  of  what  you  describe,  and  what 
you  no  doubt  correctly  describe,  as  deterioration,  as  to 
whether  it  exists  or  not  ? — If  you  ask  my  own  opinion, 
though  there  is  no  proof  and  the  evidence  is  very 
inadequate,  itis  that  the  evidence  for  deterioration  rather 
weighs  down  the  balance.  I  believe  the  evolutionists  are 
right,  and  that  there  is  a  general  process  of  deterioration 
going  on. 

12244.  Because  of  the  check  which  has  been  given  to 
Avhat  is  called  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  7— That  is  the 
theoretical  explanation. 

12245.  Do  you  think  it  is  well  based  7 — Yes,  I  think 
it  is  well  based. 

12246.  Do  you  know  Dr.  AUbutt,  the  Cambridge 
Professor  of  Hygiene  7 — Yes. 

12247.  "  He  maintained  very  strongly  indeed  that 
of  all  the  discriminating  agencies  to  produce  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  disease  was  the  worst,  and  he  argues  that 
the  injury  to  those  who  survive  is  so  great  that  all  measures 
which  combat  disease  tend  to  improve  the  race."  Do 
you  agree  with  that  7 — I  am  quite  aware  of  those  objec- 
tions, but  in  spite  of  that  I  think  the  evolution  theory 
does  hold  good,  and  all  the  evidence  confirms  it.  The 
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evidence  is  very  vmsatisfactory  and  inadequate,  but  such 
.as  it  is,  it  confirms  it. 

12248.  You  think  it  does  ?— I  do. 

12249.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  support  of  that 
belief  ? — No.  I  have  not  much  to  say.  1  am  unwilling 
~to  give  it,  because  it  is  merely  an  opinion,  and  I  think 
•we  have  far  too  many  opinions  without  anything  to  back 
them,  and  therefore  I  do  not  put  forward  an  opinion  myself ; 
there  is  such  a  mass  of  assumption,  opinions  and  impres- 
-sions,  I  am  tired  of  it  myself. 

12250.  When  you  go  on  to  talk  about  the  change  which 
is  involved  in  what  is  called  urbanisation  of  the  people, 
you  admit  that  urban  death  rates  arc  lower  than  rural 
■death  rates  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ? — Yes,  but 
then  I  cannot  interpret  death  rates.  I  do  not  know 
■whether  death  rates  mean  an  improvement  or  not. 

1"2251.  Surely  an  improved  death  rate  means  a  greater 
flower  of  resistance  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  does  at  all  ; 
•on  the  contrary,  I  daresay  you  have  had  these  figures  here 
from  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  their  last  report. 
Longevity  has  increased,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  increase 
an  sick  claims.  The  people  live  longer,  but  they  are  not  so 
well.  Those  are  the  figures  (handing  same  to  Chairman. 
The  sick  claims  have  increased  at  all  ages.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  cannot  interpret  tlie  death  rates  to  mean 
necessarily  improvement  in  physical  vigour.  If  they  do, 
then  there  is  an  end  of  the  question  ;  death  rates  are  falling 
■everywhere  ;  we  must  all  be  improving,  and  there  is  no 
rgood  inquiring  any  further. 

12252.  No  doubt  they  are  not  conclusive,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  show  something  ? — Both  processes  are 
■going  on  in  my  opinion,  and  what  we  want  in  order  to 
•determine  on  what  side  the  balance  lies  is  the  data  which 
we  have  not  got. 

12253.  Which  you  would  wish  to  see  collected  by  close 
snvestigation  into  the  conditions  of  the  people  ? — Yes  ;  it 
is  the  only  way  to  get  them. 

12254.  You  do  not  think  the  apparent  increase  in 
insanity,  for  instance,  is  proved  ? — No  ;  it  is  not  proved. 

12255.  In  Ireland,  I  take  it,  it  is  ? — It  may  be  in  Ireland. 

12256.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  so  far  as 
■statistics  can  prove  anything  ? — My  O'wn  belief  is — and 
liere  again  it  is  only  a  belief — that  both  insanity  and 
oancer  are  really  increasing,  and  that  the  increase  is  not 
merely  apparent:  it  seems  to  me  too  steady  and  too  large 
to  be  accoimted  for  ()y  any  errors  of  registration. 

12257.  It  is  certainly  so  in  cancer,  and  if  cancer  is  a 
■disease  of  deteriorated  tissue,  which  comes  late  in  life, 
prolongation  of  life  would  be  expected  to  be  accompanied 
by  cancer  ? — Yes.  Sir  James  Paget  pointed  that  out 
years  ago,  but  Dr.  Newsholme  has  shown  that  the  in 
■crease  in  longevity  can  only  account  for  a  very  small  part 
of  the  increase  of  cancer  ;  it  does  not  account  for  the  whole, 
supposing  the  increase  to  be  real.  I  think  those  two  things, 
both  dependent  on  what  they  call  instability  of  tissues, 
are  evidence  that  the  evolution  theory  is  correct. 

12258.  And  your  general  conclusion  is  that  adequate 
data  is  indispensable  to  any  real  knowledge  of  tlie  question. 
What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  way  that  data  should  be 
collected  ?— I  would  not  presume  to  lay  down  the  method. 

12259.  Do  you  mean  an  investigation  into  the  physical 
■characters  of  the  people? — Yes,  certainly,  such  as  has  been 
proposed.  The  only  thing  which  I  thought  might  be  of  use 
to  you  which  you  have  not  got  (and  it  is  positive  evidence 
as  far  as  it  goes)  is  the  statistical  evidence  from  Germany. 
There  the  same  process  of  lurbanisation  has  been  going  on, 
and  those  are  the  figures  which  I  put  in,  and  which  are 
^ost. 

12260.  Have  you  the  figures  at  home  ? — Yes. 

12261.  Could  you  furnish  them  ?— Yes.  This  process 
has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years ;  it  has  not  gone 
on  so  far  anything  like  as  it  has  here,  but  it  has  attracted 
attention  ;  I  mean  the  probabls  effect  of  the  urbanisation 
upon  the  physique  of  the  people,  and  it  has  been  much 
discussed.  With  them  it  is  a  vital  question  because  of 
its  bearing  on  military  strength. 

12262.  I  take  it  their  towns  are  much  healthier  than 
ours  ? — They  are  in  many  respects.  The  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  is  very  much  greater  there  than  it  is  here. 

1226.3.  Their  towns  are  laid  out  with  greater  regard 
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to  the  conditions  of  health,  open  spaces,  and  so  on  ? — I  Dr.  Shadwell. 

do  not  know  whether  you  can  say  that  on  the  whole  ;   

they  are  better  in  some  respects,  but  not  in  others.  The 
evidence  has  been  gone  into,  it  has  been  discussed,  of  course. 
They  discuss  everything  which  arises  in  Germany  very 
thoroughly,  and  they  have  proved  that  rural  districts 
are  more  healthy,  and  they  have  the  recruiting  returns.  Of 
course  their  recruiting  returns  are  of  the  greatest  value, 
because  they  cover  the  whole  population  ;  the  whole  male 
population  is  medically  examined  on  reaching  the  age  of 
twentj%  year  by  year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  from 
the  recruiting  returns  the  physique  of  the  rural  population 
is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  urban.  That  is  both 
in  general  and  in  detail.  Then  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  evidence  of  deterioration  since  the  urbanisation 
began.  It  does  not  amount  to  much.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  the  unfit  has  risen,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
fit  has  fallen  slightly.  It  does  not  amount  to  much, 
but  it  is  positive  evidence  as  far  as  it  goes. 

12264.  If  you  would  let  us  have  these  figures  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  ? — I  will  do  so. 

12'i,65.  (Dr.Tatham.)  Are  you  in  practice  as  a  physician? 
— No,  I  no  longer  practice. 

1L266.  From  your  investigations  does  it  occur  to  you 
that  emigration  is  a  factor  in  whatever  physical  deteriora- 
tion exists,  assuming  that  it  does  exist  ? — You  mean  the 
removal  of  so  many  persons  in  the  prime  of  life  ? 

12267.  Yes  ?— Yes  ;  I  should  think  that  it  probably 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  But  there  are  two  classes 
of  emigrants,  are  there  not  ?  Some  of  the  emigrants  are 
persons  of  unusual  enterprise  and  vigour,  but  yoxi  have 
the  other  kind  of  emigrants  that  leave  their  native  coun- 
try because  they  fail  there. 

12268.  But  are  not  they  returned  to  us  ?  I  understand 
that  in  large  numbers  they  are  returned  to  us  from  America 
and  other  places ;  they  will  not  have  undesirables  ? — 
Now  they  will  not. 

12269.  That  is  so  now,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 

12270.  So  that  really  it  comes  to  this,  that  emigration 
consists  very  largely  of  the  best  blood  of  our  country, 
and  if  that  is  the  case,  surely  what  remains  behind  must 
be  less  desirable  for  purposes  of  reproduction  ? — -Yes. 

12271.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  tenable  position  ? — Yes. 

12272.  Do  you  think  that  alcoholism,  speaking  gener- 
ally, is  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  deterioration  ? — 
Not  of  deterioration  ;  of  degeneration,  of  course  it  is. 
There  is  so  much  less  alcoholism  than  there  was  ;  it 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  deterioration. 

12273.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  so  much  less  alcoholism  ? — 
Oh,  dear  yes. 

12274.  Are  you  judging  from  the  published  statements 
of  mortality  ? — Certainly  not.  The  statistics  of  mortality 
are  valueless. 

12275.  Qua  alcoholism  ?  What  are  your  grounds  ? — 
The  mortality  statistics  do  not  represent  facts  ;  they  only 
represent  opinions,  and  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  put 
that  down  as  a  cause  of  death  when  it  used  not  to  be  so. 

12276.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  but  you  were  saying 
there  is  evidence  of  reduction  of  alcoholism  ? — Yes. 

12277.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence  ? — The 
police  returns  and  the  descriptions  of  what  used  to  take 
place.    Are  you  acquainted  with  them  ? 

12278.  I  am,  unfortunately  ? — You  do  not  agree  with 
that  ? 

12279.  I  would  rather  hear  what  you  have  to  say, 
because  I  know  you  are  interested  in  the  matter  ? — I  have 
said  a  good  deal  in  this  book  on  the  subject  (hook  handed 
to  Dr.  Tatham).    The  first  two  chapters  deal  with  that. 

12280-1.  I  knew  you  had  ■vvritten  on  this  subject  aud 
that  is  why  I  asked  you  the  question  ? — I  think  if  I  read 
you  a  few  extracts  from  that  you  would  see  what  I 
mean  when  I  speak  of  that.  You  know  the  high  water 
mark  of  drunkenness  in  this  coimtry  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  when  they  passed  the  Gin  Act  of  1736. 
There  was  no  very  marked  improvement  down  to  the 
time  when  the  very  famous  inquiry  was  held  by  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  in  1834.  Have  you  read 
descriptions  of  what  took  place  then  ? 

12282.  No  ? — I  have  here  a  lot  of  evidence  of  different 
kinds.    There  is  the  consumption  of  drink,  the  number  of 
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Dr.Shadwdl.  licensed  houses,  the  police  returns  of  public  drunkenness, 

 and  the  description  of  what  used  to  take  place.    I  think 

that  that  is  generally  admitted. 

12283.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

12284.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  not  more  drunkenness 
among  women  ? — No  ;  certainly  not.  I  have  gone  into 
that.  If  you  look  at  this  diagram  {book  handed  to  the 
Chairman)  I  think  you  will  see. 

12285.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  What  are  these  ?— These  are 
judicial  statistics.  If  you  read  earlier  in  the  century 
than  that  you  find  they  held  censuses  of  the  public- 
houses,  and  the  women  were  in  quite  as  large  a  proportion 
as  in  any  recent  one.  I  think  it  was  in  1829  they  brought 
the  subject  up  before  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  and  the 
Chairman  remarked  that  on  the  previous  Monday  sevei^ty- 
two  cases  had  been  brought  up  at  Bow  Street  for  abso'ute 
and  beastly  drunkenness,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  most 
of  them  were  women.  The  notion  that  it  is  a  new  thing 
among  women  is  a  comjilete  delusion.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  same  thing  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries.  I  may  say  the  evidence  I  have  put  together  in 
that  book  has  been  confirmed  in  the  inquiry  I  have  been 
recently  carrying  out  into  the  conditions  of  industrial 
life  by  employers  and  others,  old  men  in  the  industrial 
towns  who  described  to  me  what  used  to  go  on.  They 
said  there  is  no  comparison  at  all  nowadays.  It  is 
"  simply  ridiculous  " — that  was  the  expression  used — 
works  were  never  opened  on  Monday,  seldom  on  Tuesday, 
and  on  Wednesday  there  were  not  many  men  there. 
They  were  only  in  full  work  on  Thursday,  and  then  they 
used  to  work  Thursday,  Friday,  and  all  through  Friday 
night  and  Saturday,  and  you  could  not  get  them  to  go  to 
get  their  wages  till  midnight  on  Saturday  because  they 
wanted  to  earn  money.  They  used  to  be  lying  about  the 
streets  on  Sunday  morning,  as  described  to  that  House 
of  Commons  Committee,  and  the  employers  used  to  drink 
with  the  men.  This  was  the  usual  practice.  Whatever 
there  is  now  fades  into  insignificance  beside  it. 

12286.  (3Ir.  Lindsell.)  Do  not  you  think  that  is  in  any 
way  counterbalanced  now  by  private  drinking  ? — So  far 
as  statistics  go  the  average  consumption  per  head  remains 
very  constant.  It  rises  and  falls  with  trade,  but  the 
average  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  seventy  years  ago.  It 
has  not  increased,  it  is  rather  less. 

12287.  But  the  fact  that  public  drunkenness  is  not 
so  marked  as  it  was  does  not  necessarily  prove  any- 
thing ?-  No  ;  I  agree  with  you. 

12288.  I  see  you  refer  here,  as  one  of  the  possible 
causes  of  deterioration,  to  compulsory  education  ? — Yes. 

12289.  In  what  way  do  you  regard  that  as  tending 
to  deterioration  ? — The  effect  of  having  the  children 
in  the  schools  for  a  number  of  hours.  I  do  not  think 
the  schools  are  so  unhealthy  as  their  homes — probably 
not — but  they  are  unhealthy,  much  more  unhealthy  than 
a  factory,  for  instance. 

12290.  Do  you  think  so  ?— Yes,  most  decidedly.  The 
air  in  the  schoolroom  is  decidedly  worse  than  in  the 
factory. 

12891.  Is  that  due,  do  you  consider,  to  the  inseparable 
accompaniments  to  a  large  number  of  children  gathered 
together,  or  defects  in  the  present  system  of  school  build- 
ings ? — It  is  both.  I  think  it  might  be  improved.  I 
do  not  think  you  could  have  a  large  number  of  children 
together  without  some  fouling  of  the  atmosphere. 

1 229^.  Do  you  think  the  regularity  of  life  and  the  better 
habits  inculcated,  and  the  attention  that  is  pa  id  to  children 
now,  does  not  counterbalance  any  harm  that  may  be 
done  ? — Yes. 

1229.3.  I  mean  a  child  before  he  went  to  school,  his 
nome  conditions  were  bad,  and  the  surroundings  were 
bad,  and  the  exposure  ? — I  think  you  rather  misunder- 
stood what  I  said  here. 

12294.  You  say  in  your  precis  :  "  Other  causes  must  be 
sought  in  new  conditions — e.g.  compulsory  education, 
enormous  growth  of  amusements,  theatres,  and  music- 
halls,  juvenile  cigarette-smoking,"  and  so  on.  You  put 
compulsory  education  in  the  same  category  ? — As  a  new 
condition  in  recent  years.  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  cause  of 
deterioration  ;  it  may  be  a  cause  of  improvement.  My 
point  there  was  that  you  cannot  seek  deterioration  in 
things  which  have  been  much  worse  than  they  are  now  ; 
you  must  seek  it  in  something  new. 


1L295.  That  is  a  possible  cause  ? — You  must  seekjin  it 
that :  I  do  not  say  it  is  in  that  at  all. 

lz'296.  {Chairman.)  It  may  be  in  the  conditions  attach- 
ing to  it  ? — Yes. 

12297.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Is  juvenile  cigarette-smoking' 
very  deleterious  ?  In  some  countries  they  are  supplied 
with  cigars  in  the  schools  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  some  coiuitrie» 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  more  juvenile  smoking  than 
there  is  here.    I  do  not  think  it  is  good  for  them. 

12298.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  There  is  no  positive  evidence- 
to  show  it  is  bad  ? — No  ;  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
about  any  of  these  things. 

1 2299.  {Colonel  Onslow. )  Not  even  if  it  affects  the  heart  T 
— If  you  sho-7  me  a  boy  whose  heart  is  affected  by  that,. 
I  should  say  "  Yes,  it  has  done  harm." 

J  2300.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  causi.'d  by  cigarette 
smoking  ? — There  is  no  evidence  of  that. 

12301.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  say  you  noticed  an  immense 
increased  consumption  of  Indian  tea  ? — Yes.  I  am  sure 
that  is  a  cause  of  ill-health.  I  do  not  put  in  any  figures- 
with  regard  to  the  increased  consumption,  jiut  you 
know  China  tea  has  almost  gone  out  and  the  Indian  tea 
has  increased  enormously.  I  have  always  found  that 
women  coming  to  the  hospital —out-patients,  of  course — 
complain  of  indigestion  and  constipation.  You  begin 
to  ask  them  about  their  habits,  and  then  they  will  own,, 
of  course,  to  drinking  tea,  but  in  great  moderation. 
If  3^ou  cross-examine  them  a  bit  you  find  it  comes  to  some- 
thing like  twelve  cups  of  tea  a  day,  and  they  drink  it 
exceedingly  black  and  strong,  which  is  what  they  call 
good  ;  by  good  they  mean  bitter.  Then  the  effect  of 
this  is  counteracted  by  corresponding  quantities  of  pills- 
and  other  patent  medicines  to  put  it  right.  They  suffer 
habitually  from  indigestion  and  constipation,  and  I  am 
sure  that  excessive  tea-drinking  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

12302.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  You  mentioned,  specifically, 
Indian  tea  ? — Yes.  There  is  all  the  difference  between 
Indian  tea  and  China  tea. 

12.303.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Is  there  more  tannin  in  it  ? — 
Yes  ;  its  effect  is  entirely  different.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  called  tannin. 

12304.  {Mr.  Legge.)  You  mention  among  the  alleged 
causes  of  deterioration  which  are  less  operative  now 
than  they  were — ignorance  of  mothers  ;  have  you  any 
evidence  on  that  point  ? — No.  The  reason  I  say  that 
is  that  now  some  attempt  is  made  to  teach  them  ;  formerly 
there  was  none. 

12305.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  par- 
ticularly from  ladies,  stating  that  the  ignorance  is  growing,, 
and  that  it  is  growing  because  there  is  less  hr  ms  teaching 
than  there  was.  It  is  true  there  is  a  certani  amount 
of  artificial  teaohing  in  schools,  but  they  state  that  the 
family  life  in  overcrowded  urban  centres,  and  also  in. 
neglected  country  districts,  is  practically  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  so  a  girl  of  to-day  does  not  get  that  domestic 
education  which  she  was  favoured  with  in  the  past  ? — I 
do  not  agree  with  that  at  all. 

12306.  Early  in  your  examination  you  said  you  thought, 
on  the  evolution  theory,  there  was  some  ground  for  leaning 
to  the  view  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  deterioration, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  from  you  since  why  ; 
what  is  there  in  the  evolution  theory  ?— Do  you  mean 
theoretically  ? 

12307.  Yes,  to  lead  one  to  any  supposition  of  the  sort. 
We  are  not  de3lining  from  an  ideal  state  of  the  past  ? — 
No. 

12308.  Is  there  anything  in  the  evolution  theory  to 
lead  one  to  imagine  that  deterioration  is  more  probable 
than  otherwise  ? — I  suppose  if  the  evolution  theory  holds 
good,  softening  of  the  environment  is  necessarily  followed 
by  deterioration. 

12309.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  ?  —The  theory 
of  natural  selection  is  that  the  weakly  perish  in  the 
struggle  for  Ufe,  and  so  you  maintain  a  certain  standard 
of  vigour.  If  you  soften  the  environment,  and  lessen 
that  struggle,  you  do  preserve  the  unfit.  There  is  not  a 
question  about  it,  we  do  preserve  the  unfit.  Wlien  I  say 
unfit  I  mean  the  least  fit.  those  who  would  have  perished. 
We  preserve  them  of  all  kinds.  We  restore  them  to 
ordinary  life,  and  enable  them  to  propagate  their  kind. 
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It,  is  not  possible  to  dispute  that ;  in  fact,  most  of  our 
social  agencies,  legislation,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  are 
directed  to  that  end. 

12310.  {Mr.  Legge.)  1  must  have  misunderstood  you, 
because  I  thought  when  the  Chairman  raised  that  ques- 
tion that  we  had  interfered  vith  the  struggle  for  existence, 
you  did  not  agree  with  him. 

12311.  [Chairman.)  No,  1  do  not  think  so.  He  ex- 
presses dissent  from  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt's  opinion. 

12312.  (Witness.)  In  has  been  worked  out  most 
thoroughly  by  Mr.  Headley.  I  do  not  knoAv  whether 
you  have  been  referred  to  the  book;  it  is  '"  Problems 
of  Evolution." 

12313.  (Mr.  Legge.)  You  have  made  a  thorough  study 
of  certain  3onditions  of  certain  industrial  centres  ? — Yes. 

12314.  You  are  familiar  with  municipal  enterprise  ? 
—Yes. 

12315.  You  think  it  is  a  valuable  power,  the  placing 
as  much  power  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authority  ?  You  would  rather  have  certain  powers 
exercised  by  the  local  authority  than  by  the  central 
administration  ?— You  mean  local  government  —  decen- 
tralisation ? 

12316.  Yes  ? — I  can  hardly  answer  that  question. 

12317.  T>o  you  think  that  a  municipal  authority,  if  it 
wishes  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  in  its  sphere,  can 

do  so  ? — Yea. 

12318.  Is  there  any  particular  direction  in  which  you 
think  their  hands  might  be  strengthened  by  legislation  or 
otherwise  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  they  have  sufficient  powers. 
I  do  not  know  that  the\  always  use  those  powers  wisely  or 
with  discretion,  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

12319.  Are  there  any  points  on  which  you  could  criticise 
their  action.  Have  you  studied  the  smoke  question, 
for  instance,  at  all  ? — Yes.  I  have  paid  attention  to  the 
smoke  question. 

12320.  Have  you  considered  what  powers  they  have  for 
keeping  the  atmosphere  pure  and  to  what  extent  they 
exercise  them  ?■ — Of  course  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of 
local  administration,  but  smoke,  as  regards  manufactories, 
is  considerably  checked  in  this  country,  I  think  more  so 
here  than  anywhere  else  :  it  is  incomparably  worse  in 
America,  for  instance. 

12321.  (Chairman.)  Not  in  Germany. 

12322.  (Colonel  Fox.)  They  enforce  the  law  in  Germany? 
— Of  course  Ln  Germany  they  enforce  all  laws  better.  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  law  is  very  unevenly  enforced 
here.  But  there  is  no  means  of  dealing  with  domestic 
smoke. 

12323.  (Chairman.)  Not  by  compelling  every  house- 
holder to  burn  anthracite  ? — No.  If  he  were  fined  for 
having  visible  smoke  coming  out  of  his  chimney  he 
would  burn  anthracite,  or  use  a  charcoal  stove,  or  gas, 
but  you  can  never  get  such  a  measure  passed. 

12324.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  anthracite  ; 
it  is  claimed  that  is  the  most  economical  there  is  ? — Your 
housemaid  would  give  warning. 

12325.  Why  ? — Because  it  is  a  bother  to  light;  she  would 
have  to  get  up  much  earlier.  That  is  a  very  practical 
objection. 

12326.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Supposing  the  result  of  an  anthro- 
pometrical  survey  showed  that  the  physique  of  the  popula- 
tion in  one  district  was  very  much  worse  than  in  another, 
you  would  be,  I  suppose,  in  favour  of  the  central  govern- 
ment as  representing  the  country  at  large  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  that  local  authority  to  conduct  at  any  rate  an 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  inferior  physique  of 
the  district  ? — Certainly.  I  think  the  local  authority 
ought  always  to  be  supervised  and  kept  up  to  the  mark. 

12327.  (3Ir.  Struthers.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
while  the  population  in  the  towns  has  increased  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  population  in  the  country,  there  has 
not  been  an  actual  decrease  in  what  you  would  call  the 
rural  population  ? — No. 


12328.  That  also  has  had  its  own  increase  ? — Yes.        Dr.  Shadwdl. 

12329.  Though  not  so  great  as  the  other  ?— Yes. 

12330.  That  applies  to  the  country  as  a  whole  ? — Yes. 

12331.  Because  there  have  been  many  districts  where 
there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  population  ? — Yes. 

12332.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  main  causes  of  the 
depopulation  in  those  districts  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

12333.  The  difference  in  the  farms  ? — It  may  be. 

12334.  Do  you  think  the  physique  really  of  the  rural 
population  is  better  than  the  town  population  in  this 
country,  or  is  there  any  evidence  on  the  point  whatever  ? 
— I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  in  this  country,  that  is 
why  I  attach  importance  to  Germany — they  have  got 
evidence. 

12335.  What  evidence  is  that  ? — The  evidence  of  the 
army.  The  military  medical  returns  are  cnnclusive  on  the 
superiority  of  the  rural  population — the  propcrtian  taken 
broadly. 

12336.  Having  got  that  fact,  have  they  proceeded  to 
found  any  theory  upon  it  as  to  the  causes  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  rural  stock  ? — No,  beyond  general  conditions 
of  life  in  the  town  and  in  the  country  respectively. 

12337.  More  open  air  life  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

12338.  And  not  better  feeding  and  not  better  sanita- 
tion ? — No.  In  many  respects  what  we  call  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  greatly  superior  in  the  town  than  in  the 
countr}'. 

12339.  (Chairman.)  There  is  better  water,  too,  very 
often  ? — Better  water  and  better  drainage  ;  in  fact,  those 
conditions  are  generally  as  bad  as  they  can  possibly  be 
in  the  countrj'  districts. 

12340.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  On  this  point  of  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  law  of  evolution,  that  the  softening 
of  the  environment  tends  to  the  survival  of  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  unfit  and  therefore  towards  something 
like  progressive  deterioration- — on  that  theory  the  State 
and  municipalities  and  the  body  politic,  so  to  speak^ 
has  interfered  in  the  direction  of  softening  the  environ- 
ment ? — Certainly. 

12341.  That  is  an  interference  which  people  in  their 
present  disposition  will  insist  on  making  ? — Certainly. 

12342.  There  is  no  question  of  going  back  on  that  T 
— It  is  an  inevitable  process. 

12343.  We  will  take  steps  to  preserve  the  unfit  ? — 
Certainh'  we  shall  go  on  doing  so  without  doubt. 

12344.  But  the  State  having  interfered  in  that  direction, 
is  it  almost  a  natural  consequence  that  they  should  inter- 
fere in  another  direction  also,  and  that  while  softening 
the  environment  they  ought,  so  to  speak,  to  segregate 
the  unfit  from  that  softened  environment  and  put  them 
in  a  special  environment  ? — I  should  think  very  likely 
they  will  do  that. 

1^345.  You  mean  as  a  result  of  the  logic  of  facts  ? — 
I  should  think  eventually  they  will  do  that ;  there  are 
lots  of  people  asking  for  that  now,  and  all  kinds  of  things, 
to  regulate  marriage  and  births  of  children  and  bringing 
up  of  children  and,  in  fact,  take  over  the  whole  thing. 

12346.  For  instance,  to  takeover  the  feeding  of  children 
We  have  had  that  proposal  just  now;  that,  of  course 
is  rather  on  the  side  of  softening  the  environment  ? — Yes. 

12347.  That  is  not  a  case  of  segregating  the  unfit  ? — 
No.    You  mean  not  letting  them  propagate  themselves  ? 

12348.  Putting  difficulties  in  the  way,  at  any  rate  ? — 
Because  they  would  not  do  anv  harm  otherwise,  would 
ihey  ? 

12349.  I  suppose  you  ought  to  distinguish  between 
two  kinds  of  unfit  ;  there  are  the  temporary  unfit  and 
the  permanently  unfit,  and  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  at 
lirst  sight  between  these  two  classes.    Of  the  whole  total 
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Dr.  who  are  regarded  as  unfit,  we  ought  at  ieast  to  make  trial 
Shaduell.    uf  whether  an  improvement  cannot  be  made  in  a  cousider- 

 able  percentage — such  things,  say,  as  a  labour  colony  ? — 

Yes. 

12350.  And  means  might  be  taken  to  preclude  or  pre- 
vent from  marriage  people  who  had  been  confined  in 
lunatic  asylums,  for  example,  repeatedly,  and  showed 
nymptoms  of  disease  which  were  likely  to  be  introduced 
into  the  offspring  ? — Yes. 

12351.  You  think  that  would  be  the  natural  counter- 
part to  tlie  State's  action — something  of  that  kind  I 
mean — in  «oftening  the  environment  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  somebody  would  probably  advocate  it. 

r235i!.  I  would  rather  get  your  own  opinion  on  the 
subject  ? — As  to  whether  the  State  ought  to  do  that  ? 

12353.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  State  ought 
to  do.  It  is  quite  likely  the  State  will  do  that  at  some 
time. 

12354.  When  we  speak  of  whether  the  State  ought 
to  do  it  or  not,  what  is  the  standard  by  which  you  are 
judging  ? — Now  you  are  asking  me  what  is  better  and 
what  is  worse  and  I  cannot  say. 


12355.  In  the  matter  of  softening  of  environment 
you  might  raise  some  question  as  to  whether  we  ought 
to  soften  the  environment  or  not  ? — Yes  ;  quite  so. 

12356.  Y'our  answer  is  whether  they  ought  to  or  not, 
it  will  be  done  ? — Yes. 

12357.  And  you  think  similarly  with  regard  to  the 
interference  with  the  unfit.  Very  likely  the  State  will 
do  something  iri'espective  of  whether  it  ought  to  be  done 
or  not — "  ought  "  in  that  sense  ? — Yes. 

12358.  Then  you  say  that  we  are  badly  in  want  of 
fresh  data  of  various  things.  You  say,  in  your  prects, 
that  a  collection  of  adequate  data  is  indispensable  to  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  question.  In  what  directions  ? 
Have  you  any  specific  suggestions  to  make  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

12359.  Y'ou  express  the  general  opinion  that  we  want 
more  information,  but  you  are  not  prepared  to  make  any 
definite  suggestion  as  to  what  might  be  done  in  the  way 
of  collecting  that  information  ? — I  am  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  systematic  and  periodical  measurements. 
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Macnamara. 


12360.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Camberwell  ? — Yes. 

12361.  Your  experience  as  a  member  of  the  London 
School  Board,  and  prior  to  that,  in  direct  connection  with 
elementary  education  as  a  teacher  qualifies  you  to  speak 
upon  this  subject  ? — Yes. 

12362.  In  considering  the  conditions  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  who  you  think  are  in  need  of  assistance  you 
draw  a  very  sharp  distinction  between  the  better  class  and 
the  poorer  class  ? — Yes.  I  say  you  can  draw  a  sharp  line 
dividing  the  working  class  children  into  those  who  were 
never  better  cared  for,  never  better  physically  trained, 
never  better  looked  after  generally,  than  they  are  to-day, 
and  those  on  the  other  hand  who,  in  the  matter  of  nutri- 
tion, clothing,  housing,  and  so  on,  were  never  worse  off 
than  they  are  to-day. 

12363.  You  think  that  recent  years  have  accentuated 
the  differences  between  those  classes  ? — Yes.  I  suggest 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  working  class  children  were  never 
so  well  off  as  they  are  to-day.  I  think  that  is  the  result  of 
the  influence  of  thirty-three  years  of  compulsory  public 
education,  the  habits  of  discipline  formed  in  the  schools, 
the  physical  training  given  in  the  schools,  and  in  the 
organised  games  of  the  playgrounds  and  playing  fields, 
and  the  elevating  effect  of  the  school  system  upon  the 
home — I  lay  great  stress  upon  that. 

12364.  You  think  that  has  had  an  influence  ? — Yes.  It 
induces  a  greater  pride  on  the  part  of  working  class  parents 
in  respect  of  their  children,  particularly  with  regard  to 
cleanliness,  clothing,  feeding,  and  so  on.  All  these  things 
have  left  me  perfectly  convinced  that  four-fifths  of  the 
working  class  children  are  better  off  than  ever  they  were. 

12365.  But  there  are  some  whom  these  influences' have 


not  touched,  and  who  are  relatively  worse  off  than  they 
■^^rere  ? — They  are  probably  not  worse  off,  absolutely. 

12366.  But  relatively  ? — They  are  absolutely  worse  off 
in  regard  to  housing,  but  in  other  matters  it  is  more  by 
way  of  contrast  with  the  improvement  of  the  others. 

12367.  Relatively  ?— Yes. 

12368.  Of  course  this  estimate  is  a  rough  one  ? — Yes. 

12369.  I  suppose  it  would  vary  considerably  in  different 
places  ? — Certainly.  There  would  be  districts  where  the 
proportions  would  be  entirely  reversed ;  that  is  to  say, 
you  would  only  have  20  per  cent,  well  looked  after  in  some 
extremely  poor  districts. 

12370.  With  regard  to  London,  as  a  whole,  you  do  not 
think  that  there  are  20  per  cent,  of  the  school  children 
who  come  to  school  habitually  hungry  ? — T  should  not  put 
it  so  high  as  that.  There  are  20  per  cent,  who  come  to 
school  habitually  improperly  fed. 

12371.  That  is  owing  to  parental  ignorance  ? — Parental 
ignorance,  lack  of  means,  and  in  a  minority  of  cases 
thriftlessness  and  self-indulgence. 

12372.  To  general  causes  rather  than  to  special  poverty  ? 
— Yes.  I  should  not  put  it  as  high  as  20  per  cent.,  who 
come  to  school  habitually  hungry.  Of  course  the  pro- 
portion would  vary  with  the  time  of  year.  The  propor- 
tion would  run  up  in  a  hard  winter  when  the  building 
trade  and  allied  trades  are  out  of  employment. 

12373.  Coming  to  the  consideration  which  the  London 
School  Board  has  given  to  the  subject,  you  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  recommendations  of  a  Committee  which 
sat  in  the  year  1898  ?— Yes. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 
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12374.  Have  you  the  reference  to  that  Committee  7  — 
Yes.  It  is  the  third  Committee  which  sat  in  ten  years. 
The  reference  is  "  That  it  be  referred  to  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  to  consider  and  report  whether 
and  what  inquiry  can  be  made,  before  next  winter,  as 
to  the  number  of  children  attending  public  elementary 
schools  in  London,  wlio  are  probably  underfed,  and  how 
far  the  present  voluntary  provision  for  school  meals  is, 
or  is  not,  effectual."  There  were  three  Committees. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  Committee  of  1889  ; 
they  went  into  the  matter  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  43,888  children,  or  12-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of 
the  London  children,  came  to  school  habitually  hungrj"-, 
and  that  volunteer  agencies  could  only  meet  the  needs 
of  half  those  children.  The  second  Committee  in  1894 
simply  perfected  the  system  of  securing  statistics.  Then 
there  was  the  Committee  of  1898. 

12375.  It  was  the  Committee  of  1898  which  actually 
dealt  with  the  question  and  came  to  close  quarters  with 
it  as  it  were  ? — Yes.  The  majority  of  the  Committee 
came  to  a  very  definite  conclusion. 

12376.  Was  it  a  fairly  representative  Committee  ? — 
Yes.  But  I  ought  to  say  that  its  main  finding  Avas  not 
accepted  by  the  Board. 

12377.  That  I  understand.  Then  I  think  it  would 
be  very  useful  if  you  would  give  us  ^hat  the  conclusions 
were  ? — The  fundamental  conclusion  we  came  to  was 
that  voluntary  effort  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  problem  of  feeding  the  hungry  children. 
Then  we  set  out  the  following  proposals.  In  the  first 
place,  "  It  should  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of 
any  authority  by  law  responsible  for  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  children  at  school  to  ascertain  what  children, 
if  any,  come  to  school  in  a  state  unfit  to  get  normal 
profit  b}^  the  school  work,  whether  by  reason  of  under- 
feeding, phj'sical  disability,  or  otherwise,  and  that  there 
should  be  the  necessary  inspection  for  that  purpose." 

12378.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  necessary  inspection  ? 
Do  you  mean  medical  inspection  ? — Certainly  ;  I  mean 
inspection  both  on  the  part  of  the  Board's  officials,  and  I 
imagine,  in  regard  to  physical  disability,  a  medical  inspec- 
tion. But  with  regard  to  underfeeding,  the  Board  itself 
has,  or  could  have  had,  machinery  other  than  medical 
machinery  for  testing  that  question.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  require  a  medical  examination.  There  are 
attendance  officers  and  teachers  and  so  on  who  could 
do  that. 

12379.  There  should  be  an  examination  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  child's  home  ? — Yes.  Then  secondly,  "  Where 
it  is  ascertained  that  children  are  ser  t  to  school  '  under- 
fed '  it  should  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  authority  to  see 
that  they  are  provided,  under  proper  conditions  con- 
tained in  Clause  6." 

12380.  You  make  it  a  preliminary  that  it  should  be 
ascertained  whether  children  are  actually  sent  to  school 
hungry :  you  would  not  act  on  vague  surmise  or  specula- 
tion ? — No.  Then  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities 
to  see  that  they  are  provided  with  food.  Then  we  came 
to  the  conclusion,  "  That  existing  or  future  voluntary 
efforts  to  that  end  should  be  supervised  by  the  autho- 
rity." 

12381.  Supervised  and  supplemented  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
the  next  point,  "  In  so  far  as  such  voluntary  efforts  fail 
to  cover  the  ground,  the  authority  should  have  the  power 
and  the  duty  to  supplement  them." 

12382.  Do  you  believe  that  the  assumption  of  that 
duty  by  the  school  authorities  could  be  carried  on  con- 
sistently with  the  maintenance  of  voluntary  effort : 
would  it  not  sap  it  at  its  source  ? — It  has  been  carried 
on  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  a  number  of 
Continental  cities.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  as  a 
result,  voluntary  effort  has  not  increased. 

12383.  It  has  been  arrested  ?— Yes. 

12384.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  dwindle  in  London  T 
— I  cannot  say.  But  certainly  it  is  the  fact  with  regard 
to  one  or  two  municipalities  on  the  Continent  that  volun- 
tary effort  has  not  only  been  arrested,  but  has  dwindled 
as  a  result. 

12385.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  the  same 
result  here  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  daresay. 

12386.  You  are  quite  prepared  to  face  that  ? — Yes, 
I  am  not  concerned  with  it. 


12387.  Except  that  you  admit  it  would    involve  a 

growing  charge  upon  the  community  ? — I  think  so,  yes  ;  Macaamara. 

a  charge  which,  of  course,  would  be  met  in  part,  as  you  

will  see,  not  only  by  voluntary  effort  but  by  payments 
on  the  part  of  parents. 

12388.  I  will  come  to  that  presently  ? — Then  we  say. 
That  where  dinners  are  provided  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  open  to  all  children,  and  should  be  paid 
for  by  tickets  previously  obtained,  which  parents  should 
pay  for,  unless  they  are  reported  by  the  Board's  officers 
to  be  unable  by  misfortune  to  find  the  money  ;  but  in 
no  case  should  any  visible  distinction  be  made  between 
paying  and  non-paying  children.  Finally,  we  say,  "  Where 
the  Board's  officers  report  that  the  underfed  condition 
of  any  child  is  due  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  a  parent 
(whether  by  reason  of  drimkenne.ss  or  other  gross  mis- 
conduct), the  Board  should  have  the  power  and  the  duty 
to  prosecute  the  parent  for  cruelty  ;  and  that,  in  case 
the  offence  is  persisted  in,  there  should  be  power  to  deal 
with  the  child  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts." 

12389.  That  of  course  would  only  be  exercised  in  ex- 
treme cases  ? — Yes.  Broadly  that  is  the  scheme.  It 
is  fair  to  tlie  Board  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  Board 
rejected  the  assumption  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  public.    That  was  the  main  breaking  point. 

12390.  Of  course,  under  this  system,  you  anticipate 
that  a  great  many  parents  who  are  quite  able  to  feed 
their  children,  and  who  do  it  now,  would  pay  for  those 
meals  as  a  measure  of  convenience  ? — Oh  yes.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  where  a  system  of  this  sort  is  in  working,  practically 
62  per  cent,  of  the  meals  arc  free  ;  therefore,  roughly, 
38  per  cent,  are  b\  purchased  tickets. 

12391.  I  suppose  you  would  contemplate  recovering 
from  a  great  many  of  those  parents  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

12392.  I  mean  apart  from  those  you  prosecute  for 
neglect  ? — Yes. 

12393.  Do  you  think  you  would  stand  any  good  chance 
of  doing  that  ? — I  would  like  to  say,  shortly,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  working  class  parents  will  make  provision; 
they  make  very  great  sacrifices  for  their  children  ;  but 
if  they  cannot,  through  accident  or  misfortune,  or  illness, 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  assisted  at  the  public  expense 
without  any  suggestion  of  pauperisation.  In  the  final 
case,  if  they  can  make  provision,  but  as  the  result  of 
thriftlessness,  or  drunkenness,  or  negligence  they  will 
not,  then  I  would  punish  them  with  the  utmost  severity 
of  the  law,  and  I  am  not  particular  about  the  methods. 
I  would  broadly  say  that  I  would  punish  them" most  severely 
in  that  case,  but  I  would  not  let  the  children  go  hungry 
in  order  to  maintain  fa'ental  responsibility  exactly 
where  it  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time. 

12394.  I  can  quite  understand  your  being  able  to  deal' 
rigorously  with  extreme  cases,  but  there  must  be  cases 
where  a  kind  of  insouciant  thriftlessness  is  present,  where 
a  man  is  culpable,  but  whom  it  would  be  rather  severe 
to  treat  as  a  criminal  ? — I  should  endeavour  to  recover 
the  cost  from  them. 

12395.  How  are  you  to  do  it  with  a  parent  of  that 
type  ? — You  would  use  the  same  machinery  as  for  re- 
covering the  cost  of  fines  for  non-attendance  at  schooL 
It  is  a  very  similar  class  of  paren  t. 

12396.  You  are  aware  that  imder  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  they  recover  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  charge  ? — 
I  am  aware  of  that. 

12397.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  any  more  successful 
here  ?— Probably  not.  We  do  recover  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  fines.  I  am  thinking  of  the  class  of  parents 
that  I  believe  you  are  thinking  of,  parents  that  you  could 
not  very  well  say  were  criminals  but  were  really  careless 
people,  who  will  not  send  their  children  to  school.  They 
are  fined  and  their  fines  are  recovered. 

12398.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done  by  arresting  the 
wages  of  the  parents  ? — That  is  a  very  serious  proposal 
to  make. 

12399.  That  has  been  proposed  here  ? — I  .should  not 
like  to  answer  that  offhand. 

12400.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  family  preceded  any  action 
of  the  sort,  indirect  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.        upon  the  parents  which  would  lead  to  any  large  amount 
Macnamara.  of  money  being  subscribed  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely 
 in  a  great  many  cases. 

12401.  I  mean  the  influence  of  sympathetic  visitors  ? — 
1  think  it  is  very  likely. 

12402.  Moral  suasion  ? — Yes,  but  in  the  last  resort 
you  would  have  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  law  for  punish- 
ing them.  I  am  quite  convinced  of  that.  That  would 
only  be  with  regard  to  a  very  small  minority. 

12403.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  one  or  two 
signal  instances  of  such  punishment  as  you  suggest  would 
have  a  very  salutary  effect  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  very  good 
instance  of  the  truth  of  that  proposition  in  the  recent 
administration  of  the  Education  Act.  Up  to  1900  the 
maximum  fine  was  5s.  for  non-attendance  at  school  in- 
cluding costs.  From  1900  it  has  been  £1,  with  the  result 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  school  attendance  has  enor- 
mously improved  and  the  number  of  fines  has  appreciably 
decreased. 

12404.  The  parents  will  not  expose  themselves  to  the 
risk  ? — The  fine  has  developed  a  conscience. 

12405-6.  Subsequent  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  upon 
the  report  of  that  Committee  you  submitted  some  views 
of  your  own  on  the  subject  ? — Yes.  They  are  elaborations 
of  the  main  contentions  of  the  Committee  and  a  practical 
appHcation  of  the  proposals  of  the  Committee  to  the 
cases  of  the  various  schools  then  under  my  charge.  I 
suggest  the  grouping  of  schools  with  a  kitchen  and  dining- 
hall  connected  with  three  or  four  schools  in  eaih  case. 

12407.  Perhaps  you  had  better  give  your  practical 
suggestions  in  full  ? — I  can  put  it  very  shortly.  I  propose 
that  a  dining-hall  should  be  furnished  at  the  Johanna 
Street  School  for  the  three  North  Lambeth  schools : 
Johanna  Street,  Waterloo  Road,  and  Addington  Street. 

12408.  This  is  a  model  for  the  treatment  of  the  problem 
in  every  great  urban  centre  ? — Yes.  1  take  those  three 
very  poor  schools,  and  propose  to  provide  them  with  a 
dining-hall  and  kitchen. 

12409.  Would  you  utilise  some  existing  room  as  a  dining- 
hall,  or  would  you  add  a  dining-hall  to  the  schools  ? — 
In  these  particular  cases  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  a 
dining-hall,  but  I  daresaj  there  are  rooms  which  could 
be  utihsed. 

12410.  Would  not  the  halls  in  most  schools  be  utiUsable? 
— I  should  object  to  that. 

12411.  Why  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  disorganise 
the  school  hall. 

12412.  It  is  used  now  during  the  interval  when  the 
school  is  not  utilised  for  educational  purposes  ? — I  know 
that,  but  there  would  be  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
location. The  children  would  come  from  various  schools. 
You  might  have  1,000  children  dining  off  soup  in  the 
hall.    There  would  be  a  great  many  objections. 

12413.  I  think  there  would,  but  do  you  not  think  that 
we  should  be  prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  these  ob- 
jections from  the  point  of  view,  if  this  plan  is  to  be  adopted, 
that  it  should  be  done  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the 
community  ? — 1  would  rather  have  them  dine  in  the 
school  hall  than  not  at  all. 

12414.  That  is  the  point  1  put,  that  if  we  advocate 
a  great  change  of  this  sort,  to  which  a  great  many  people 
-would  object,  surely  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  in  a  form 
which  was  open  to  the  least  objection  ? — Yes,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  putting  that  before  me.  I  daresay  in 
many  cases  such  a  room  could  be  provided  in  the  existing 
premises,  but  if  not,  then  I  should  say  it  should  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  also  true  that  a  school  kitchen  and  boiler, 
and  so  on,  is  already  in  existence  in  a  great  many  cases. 

12415.  You  want  a  very  simple  apparatus  for  the  kind 
of  meal  you  would  provide  ? — Yes.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  parochial  agencies  providing  teas,  and  all  that  material 
could  probably  be  utihsed.    Then  I  suggest  that  dinner 

^  coupons  should  be  procurable  by  the  parents  at  a  con- 
venient public  office,  say  the  local  town  hall  or  district 
council  ofiice,  or  whatever  it  is,  to  be  paid  for,  or  re  ceived 
gratuitously,  by  the  parents,  according  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  I  want  to  laj  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
there  should  be  no  difference  between  the  style  of  the 
coupon,  whether  purchased  or  whether  obtained  gratui- 
tously. 


12416.  That  is  the  Paris  method  ?— That  is  the  canteen 
method  in  Paris,  yes.  Then  the  parents  would  give  the 
children  a  dinner  ticket,  and  instead  of  their  going  home 
or  hanging  about  the  playground,  they  would  go  to  the 
dining-hall  and  get  their  diimer,  at  least  one  meal  a  day, 
by  that  means.    That  is  the  Parisian  method. 

12417.  You  say  in  your  pr/'cis  that  it  has  been  prac- 
tised in  a  great  many  Continental  cities  ;  do  j-ou  mean 
that  a  scheme  of  this  sort  is  the  rule  in  Continental  cities  ? 
— No,  it  is  not  the  rule. 

12418.  It  is  locally  adopted  ? — Yes,  and  a  similar 
scheme  to  this  is  in  existence  in  Brussels  and  Vienna. 

12419.  The  municipal  authoritj/  has  adopted  it  ? — The 
Paris  municipal  authority  is  absolutely  responsible  for 
making  up  any  deficiency  in  the  funds  arising  from  any 
cause.  In  1897,  under  the  system  I  have  just  explained, 
the  Parisian  municipahty  school  canteen  system  distributed 
8,250,000  meals.  They  were  not  all  dinners  ;  some  were 
breakfasts.  The  total  cost,  roughly,  was  170,000.  Of 
that  amount  voluntary  contributions  and  the  payments 
for  coupons  by  parents  came  to,  roughly,  about  £30,000, 
and  the  rate  therefore  would  amount  to  the  extent  of 
about  £40,000.  To  take  the  case  of  London — London 
has  a  population  of  about  twice  that  of  Paris,  but  I  think 
the  child  population  is  about  three  times  as  much,  or 
thereabouts.  Tlierefore,  you  would  want,  roughly,  to 
put  an  outside  estimate,  three  times  £40,000,  viz.,  £120,000, 
which  is  about  three  farthings  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable 
value.  That  would  be  the  outside  estimate  for  a  scheme 
of  this  sort  working  in  the  whole  of  London. 

12420.  Assuming  nothing  was  recovered  from  the 
parents  ? — Assuming  that  nothing  was  recovered  from  the 
parents,  but  that  the  parents  paid  for  tickets  voluntarily 
where  they  could  ? — We  hope,  of  course,  that  a  great 
deal  would  be  recovered,  tut  that  is  assuming  that  nothing 
was  recovered. 

12421.  Now  with  regard  to  the  important  pomt  of 
determining  what  children  are  underfed,  how  would  you 
propose  that  should  be  settled  ?—  The  school  attendance 
officers  and  the  education  authorities  have  an  intimacy 
of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  homes  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  children  which  probably  is  not  reaUsed. 
Their  daily  visits,  and  so  on,  enable  them  to  oDtain  that 
knowledge.  When  the  Rojal  Commission  on  Housing 
sat  in  1884,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  the  whole  of  the 
members  were  very  much  struck  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  intimate  knowledge  which  these  attendance 
officers  had  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  people. 

12422.  That  has  not  diminished,  I  suppose,  by  this  time? 
— No  ;  on  the  contrary.  I  can  speak  personally  of  this 
matter,  because  I  was  for  eight  jears  the  headmaster  of 
a  board  school,  perhaps  the  poorest  board  school  in  East 
Bristol ;  I  knew  in  a  very  short  time  the  children  who 
were  hungry,  by  their  appearance.  I  knew  in  another 
way:  when  the  school  was  disbanded  at  middaj,  day 
after  aay,  winter  and  summer,  there  would  be  twenty  or 
thirty  boys  out  of,  say,  300,  who  would  hang  about  the 
playground.  I  would  ask  them  why  they  did  so.  They 
were  very  reluctant,  of  course,  to  state  their  case,  but  by 
careful  observation  I  found  that  they  stayed  about  the 
playground  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  nothing  to 
go  home  to.  I  knew  they  had  nothing  to  eat  at  all. 
Obviously  those  boys  had  been  at  any  rate,  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  midday  with  nothing  to  eat,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  eat  then.  Then  another  thing  ;  & 
practised  elementary  school  teacher  can  toll  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  child,  particularly  in  cold  weather,  as  to 
whether  it  is  hungry  or  not.  The  teacher  may  be  misled, 
of  course,  because  the  child  may  be  siskening  for  some 
disease,  but  the  pasty,  worn  and  wan  look  and  pinched 
appearance  of  a  child  is  eloquent  testimony  as  to  its  condi- 
tion. It  is  a  very  common  experience  in  the  poorer 
elementary  schools,  especially  when  the  frost  commences, 
that  quite  a  number  of  children  during  the  course  of  the 
first  session  in  the  morning  become  sick,  and  vomit.  Of 
course  some  of  them  may  be  sickening  for  measles  or  scarlet 
fever. 

12423.  Some  of  them  may  have  eaten  too  much  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  would  say  that  if — to  deal  with  a  very  im- 
savoury  subject — you  saw  the  nature  of  the  vomit.  I 
think  that  would  remove  that  idea  at  once.  The  fact  is 
that  severe  cold  upsets  these  very  hungry  stomachs  at 
once,  and  the  poor  unfortunate  child  retches.  The  teacher 
and  the  attendance  officer  together  in  consultation  could 
with  almost  scientific  accuracy  find  out  the  hungry  ones. 
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1242-1.  1  could  understand  that,  witl)  regard,  perhaps, 
to  a  considerable  proportioii  of  cases — all  the  worst  cases, 
•at  any  rate — but  I  should  think  there  must  be  a  very  largo 
residuum  of  other  cases  where  a  teacher,  with  the  closest 
knowledge,  and  the  most  accurate  power  of  observation, 
imight  be  deceived  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  likely. 

12425.  But  you  think  with  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained 
"from  the  attendance  officer  as  a  corrective  of  rash  conclu- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  there  would  not  be  any 
great  abuse  of  the  system  ? — I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  attendance  officer  and  the  teacher  together  could 
bring  you  very  near  to  the  actual  state  of  fa3t8. 

12426.  Supplemented.  I  suppose,  by  taking  the  opinion 
'of  a  medical  officer  in  cases  of  doubt  ?  -  Certainly,  and  any 
other  agency  that  can  be  secured  for  the  purpose — the 
managers,  for  instance,  mam  of  whom  are  in  touch  with 
the  parents,  particularly  in  the  denominational  schools, 
and  who  know  the  conditions  of  the  homes. 

12427.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  a  medical 
anspection  of  schools  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
'machinery  ? — Yes.    That  is  done  in  Brussels. 

12428.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  point  here  ? — ■ 
Yes,  T  think  I  have  put  the  case  of  Brussels  in  my  'pn'cit. 
They  have  ten  medical  oflScers  upon  their  staff,  and 
■every  3hiid  is  visited  once  every  ten  days. 

12429.  That  is  unnecessarily  frequent,  is  it  not  ? — I  am 
stating  what  goes  on  in  Brussels.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  final  article  in  Volume  II  of  the  "  Special  Reports  on 
iEducational  Subjects,"  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
It  gives  the  best  description  of  the  case  of  Brussels. 
From  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  board  school  child 
3s  medically  examined  once  every  ten  days.  Its 
■eyes,  teeth,  ears,  and  general  phjsical  condition  are 
•overhauled.  If  it  looks  weak  and  puny  they  give  it  doses 
of  cod  liver  oil,  or  some  suitable  tonic  —  zootrophic 
tonics,  and  so  on — partly  secured  by  a  system  of  voluntary 
■contribution,  partly  payment  by  the  parents,  and  partly 
■supplemented  by  public  rate  aid. 

12430.  Have  jou  any  idea  what  the  cost  of  that  is  ? — 
ZNo,  but  I  would  refer  the  Commission  to  this  final  article 
in  Volume  II.  of  these  "  Special  Reports."  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  article,  and  gives  the  whole  thing  very 
iully. 

12431.  The  cost  of  applying  such  a  system  to  London 
nipon  that  scale  would  be  very  considerable,  would  it  not  ? 
— No.  The  Brussels  medical  system  costs  between  £500 
;and  £700  a  year — this  examination  by  a  modical  man. 
That  is  the  total  cost. 

12432.  The  remuneration  of  medical  men  in  Brussels 
must  be  very  small  ? — It  is  only  part  time  :  they  do  not 
.[give  themselves  up  to  it  entirely. 

12433.  But  if  every  child  was  to  be  examined  once  in 
•every  ten  days,  it  would  cost  more  here  ? — Pro  rata  it 
would  cost  more. 

12434.  It  would  involve  the  work  of  a  very  large 
'medical  staff  ? — Yes.  But  1  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  the  cost  in  Brussels  of  this  medical  examination  once 
in  every  ten  days  comes  to  between  £500  and  £700  a  year. 

12435.  Do  you  think  yourself  that  such  a  frequent 
■examination  is  necessary  ? — No. 

12436.  There  are  a  great  many  schools  where  that  would 
be  wholly  superfluous  ? — I  think  in  every  elementary  school 
■every  child  ought  to  come  under  medical  supervision,  but 
certainly  not  once  every  ten  days.  Take  the  case  of  the 
eyes  ;  the  elementary  school  teacher  is  only  a  layman  and 
if  a  child  says  it  cannot  see  what  is  on  the  blackboard  the 
invariable  practice  is  to  bring  the  child  as  near  to  the 
blackboard  as  possible.  The  chances  are  that  its  proper 
place  is  at  the  back  of  the  room.  The  elementary  school 
teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  know  that. 

12437.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  hearing  ? — Tes, 
the  same  with  regard  to  hearing.  Therefore  I  think  It  is 
most  def^irable  that  there  should  be  a  medical  examination, 
but  certainly  not  on  this  scale — not  once  in  ten  days. 

^|12438.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  description 
of  the  Paris  system  ? — Yes.  I  put  in  the  following  report 
forwarded  in  1898  to  the  School  Board  from  the  Foreign 
Office  : — "  Paris. — The  proposal  to  provide  poor  children 
with  a  free  meal  in  Paris  originated  in  1879  with  M.  Mallet, 
at  whose  initiative  the  Conseil  Municipal  brought  forward 
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a  suggestion  with  this  purpose.    The  matter  was  warmly  jt)^ 
taken  up,  and  in  February,  1881,  the  broad  lines  of  a  some-  Mncnamara 

what  extended  scheme  were  traced  by  the  Pr  fet  de  la  "  

Seine,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Mayors  of  the  Arron- 
dissements.  The  Prefet's  circular  letter  lays  down  the 
following  essential  pricniples  :— (1)  Free  meals  to  children 
known  to  be  in  want  whether  their  parents  are  paupers 
ion  the  books  of  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance)  or  not.  (2) 
Estabhshment  of  canteens  at  the  various  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  Mayor  and  Scliool  Fund  Committee.  (3) 
No  meal  to  be  served  except  on  presentation  of  a  token 
('  bon  ')  which  could  be  bought,  or  was  given  sratuitously 
to  the  children.  (4.)  Secre-y  as  to  whether  the  'bon'' 
was  bought  or  received  free.  This  last  point  was  to  be 
secured  by  making  all  the  tokens  of  identically  the  same 
pattern.  On  one  other  point  the  Prjfet  lays  some  stress, 
i.e.,  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  distribution  of  the  free 
tokens  out  of  the  teacher's  hands.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  scheme  goes  somewhat  beyond  the  original  proposal, 
inasmuch  as  it  allows  parents  in  comfortable  circumstances 
to  give  a  wholesome  hot  meal  at  a  Yevy  low  cost — usually 
less  than  fifteen  centimes— to  their  children  at  the  school 
they  attend,  and  the  results  show  that  the  convenience 
has  been  appreciated.  Tlie  working  of  the  canteens  is 
left  entirely  to  the  mayor  and  School  Fund  Committees, 
and  canteens  are  now  open  in  all  the  Arrondissements 
except  the  Vlllth,  where  there  is  probably  no  pauper  popu- 
lation, and  they  appear  to  be  working  very  successfully. 
The  expenses  are  borne  in  the  main  by  subvention?  from 
tlie  municipality,  but  the  School  Funds  Committee?  also 
contribute  something  in  most  Arrondissements,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  sale  of  tokens.  The 
financial  question  has,  however,  for  some  years  past  been 
a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  framers  of  the  municipal  budget, 
and  in  1891  the  Budget  Committee  report  draws  attention 
to  the  constant  increase  of  the  burden  which  the  school 
canteens  are  laying  on  the  taxpayers  of  Paris  ;  the  situa- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  improved  subsequently,  as  the 
municipal  grants,  which  amounted  to  545,900  francs  in 
1890,  had  risen  in  1897  to  912.885  francs.  The  following 
table  shows  the  receipts  from  the  sources  above  mentioned, 
the  tot-al  revenue  and  the  proportion  of  tne  mvinioipal 
grant  to  the  total,  and  some  other  figures,  for  the  next  six 
years,  1892-1897 


Y  ear. 

Subvention 
from 
Munici- 
pality. 

Subvention 
from  School 

fund 
Committees. 

Receipts 
from  sale 

of 
tokens. 

Total 
Receipts 
from  all 
.sources  * 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

1892 

688,600 

7,911 

318,758 

1,095,592 

1893 

764,900 

7,570 

.305,208 

1,165,065 

1894 

787,660 

36,472 

329,925 

1,233,181 

1895 

833,625 

30,366 

331,320 

1,237,597 

189« 

867,501 

29,900 

338,455 

1,277,104 

1897 

912,885 

28,100 

351,480 

1,347,538 

Tear. 

Proportion 
of 

Municipal 
Subvention 

to  total 
receipts  per 
cent. 

N  umber  of 

meals 
distributed. 

Proportion 
of  free  meals 
per  Cent. 

Schoo 
Population 

1892 

62-80 

6,971,340 

56-11 

1  Returns 

1893 

65-69 

7,257,780 

58-98 

j  Incomplete 

1894 

63-87 

8,167,256 

60-75 

165,977 

1895 

67-45 

8,256,948 

61-77 

166,713 

1896 

67-92 

8,440,662 

61-36 

168,811 

1897 

67-84 

8,2-29,870 

61-96 

169,832 

Including  balances  from  previous  years, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


J)r.  The  Caisse  dea  E'coles  are  charitable  uistitutions  recognised 
Macnamara.  t>y  law.    They  derive  their  funds  from  the  subscriptions, 

  bequests  and  donations  of  private  individuals,  and  from 

grants  by  the  Conseil  Mumcipal  and  local  bodies.  The 
mayor  in  each  Arrondissement  and  some  other  function- 
aries are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
societies  do  much  towards  the  succesful  working  of  the 
schools."  Then  I  lay  very  great  stress  upon  the  six 
proposals  made  by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  School 
Board  in  1898. 

12439.  The  presont  medical  staff  of  the  London  School 
Board  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  general 
medical  inspection  ? — No.  But  I  think  that,  with  a 
comparatively  small  addition,  security  might  be  taken 
that  every  child  would  be  seen  from  time  to  time.  Of 
course  in  the  poorer  schools  it  might  be  necessary  to  see 
them  oftener,  but  with  regard  to  the  schools  in  Hampstead, 
and  so  on,  I  say  that  a  child  should  be  seen  once  during 
its  career,  preferably  on  entry  into  the  school. 

12440.  Every  child  should  pass  under  medical  review  at 
its  entry  into  the  school  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  better  class 
schools  that  is  all  that  might  be  necessary. 

12441.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  How  would  it  be  if,  in  the  place 
of  the  system  you  suggest,  it  were  the  rule  that  every 
child  on  admission  to  school  was  examined  by  a  medical 
man  to  see  what  his  physical  condition  was,  and  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  in  such  a  bodily  condition  as  to  profit  by 
instruction.  Would  that  be  a  good  thing  ? — It  would  be 
most  desirable. 

12442.  I  mean  as  a  preliminary  matter  ? — Yes.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  j)Oorer  schools  you  would  want  to  keep 
in  continuous  touch  if  your  record  is  to  be  of  any  value. 

12443.  Supposing  you  have  this  as  a  preliminary, 
would  not  that  somewhat  modify  your  ideas  with  regard 
to  subsequent  examinations  :  do  you  not  think  that  then 
it  would  be  possible  to  utilise  the  school  teachers  to  a 
much  larger  extent,  given  that  the  children  start  with  a 
fair  bill  of  health,  if  I  may  use  the  term  ? — Certainly. 

12444.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  might  then  do  with  a 
smaller  number  of  medical  examinations  ? — In  what  I  may 
call  a  well-placed  elementary  school,  certainly  ;  having 
got  a  preliminary  statement  of  a  child's  condition  you 
might  very  well  then,  unless  something  extraordinary 
arises,  leave  it  to  the  teacher.  But  in  the  poorer  schools, 
the  slum  schools,  that  would  not  be  sufficient.  You  want 
to  keep  in  continuous  touch  with  them. 

12445.  I  may  t«ll  you  frankly  that,  in  putting  this 
question,  I  have  an  ulterior  object:  I  think  that  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  health  generally,  and  certainly  of 
children  in  particular,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  get 
something  approaching  a  register  of  sickness  ? — Yes,  I 
quite  agree. 

12446.  And  it  is  with  that  object  that  I  am  putting  the 
question  ? — I  agree  with  you  entirely. 

12447-8.  You  know  at  present  we  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  England  corresponding  to  that  ? — I  know  that. 

12449.  With  regard  to  our  statistics  of  health,  we  have 
to  rely  absolutely  on  the  statistics  of  mortality  and,  as  you 
know,  they  are  very  misleading  ?— Yes. 

12450.  With  regard  to  children,  do  you  think  it  is 
practicable  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  number  who  are  underfed — I  do  not  mean 
actually  starved,  but  insufficiently  fed  ? — Yes.  You  may 
safely  say  that  in  all  the  great  towns  there  are  always 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  in  the  East  End  of  London 
a  larger  proportion,  of  children  who  are  always  underfed, 
and  that  the  proportion  increases  in  hard  weather.  I 
accept  your  term  "  underfed  " — I  do  not  refer  to  starving 
children. 

12451.  No — insufficiently  fed  ? — Yes.  The  proportion, 
of  course,  increases  in  severe  weather,  when  certain  trades 
are  unemployed  and  when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  distress. 

12452.  You  are  aware  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rees,  of 
Salford,  has  given  evidence  before  this  Committee  upon 
that  point  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

12453.  (Chairman.)  I  think  he  said  that  in  Saltord 
he  did  not  think  there  were  more  than  2  per  cent, 
of  children  underfed  ? — Then  you  come  to  a  definition 
of  terms. 


12454.  Yours  and  his  may  differ  ? — Yes.  I  consideir 
a  child  to  be  underfed  if  he  ie  not  properly  fed.  Taksngr- 
again,  my  own  experience  of  daily  supervision  of,  say, 
300  boys,  I  know  that  fifty  of  those  boys,  at  any  rate — 
not  always  the  same  fifty,  but  at  least  fifty  every  day- 
got  nothing  except  a  piece  of  bread  and  dripping,  s>r  a^ 
piece  of  bread  and  onion  or  a  raw  turnip.  From  my 
point  of  view  that  child  is  improperly  fed.  That  isp 
what  I  meant  when  I  said  between  10  and  15  per  cent. 

12455.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  quite- 
cruel  to  force  that  child  to  pursue  the  usual  school  course  ? 
— Obviously. 

12456.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  Is  it  your  plan  to  feed  the 
children  in  every  school,  or  to  select  certain  areas  and 
certain  schools  ? — You  might  very  well  begin  by  certain, 
areas  in  the  poorer  parts. 

12457.  You  would  leave  that  to  the  school  authority^ 
— The  local  authority. 

12458.  They  would  proclaim  an  area,  so  to  speak  ? — 
Yes.  If  you  had  a  centre,  a  dining  hall,  anywhere  nea 
any  elementary  schools,  there  is  no  reason,  if  the  parent 
cares  to  utiUse  the  mid-day  dinner  for  his  child  and; 
pay  for  it,  why  the  child  should  not  go  to  it.  But  I  wouldi 
begin  with  the  poorer  parts. 

12459.  You  would  estabUsh  these  food  centres  in  the> 
poorer  parts  ? — Yes. 

12460.  And   then   you   would   make   no  distinctions . 
among  the  children  at  all ;  every  child  who  liked  to  com*- 
could  do  so,  provided  he  complied  with  the  condition&v 
and  his  parent  supplied  him  with  the  money  ? — Or  the 
ticket. 

12461.  He  would  be  entitled  to  it  without  any  inquiry  ?' 
— So  far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  yes  ;  that  is  most, 
important.  I  think  nothing  would  be  more  objection- 
able than  to  let  one  set  of  children  have  tickets  whick 
are  obviously  secured  for  nothing,  and  another  set  to 
have  tickets  which  were  paid  for.  The  children  are- 
very  acute  in  making  distinctions  and  differentiations,, 
and  discriminating  between  each  other. 

12462.  Every  parent  would  get  a  ticket ;  you  would! 
not  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  parent  til? 
afterwards  ? — I  do  not  think  that.  On  application  for  a 
ticket  at  the  municipal  office,  I  think  there  should  be  at 
once  some  question  as  to  whether  he  could  pay. 

12463.  There  would  be  some  record  or  some  informa- 
tion at  the  ofiice  where  the  ticket  was  applied  for  ? — If 
I  came  and  said,  as  a  parent,  "  I  want  a  book  of  coupons," 
the  question  would  be.  "  Are  you  going  to  pay  i "  If  I 
said  I  could  not  pay,  I  think  that  point  ought  to  be 
looked  into. 

12464.  Supposing  the  parent  said  that  he  could  pay  t 
— Then  he  pays  and  gets  his  ticket. 

12465.  You  would  allow   that  ? — Certainly. 

12466.  His  payment  should  cover  the  whole  of  the  cost  ? 
—Yes. 

12467.  It  would  cover  the  whole  cost,  and  you  would' 
supply  the  dinner  if  the  parent  asked  for  the  coupons 
and  paid  for  them  ? — Certainly.  It  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  system  that  those  who  can  pay  and  want  to  pay 
should  do  so. 

12468.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  not  think  that  it  woul(£ 
be  fair,  if  the  parents  availed  themselves  for  their  own 
convenience  of  this  system,  that  they  should  pay  a  Uttle 
more  than  cost  price,  with  a  view  to  the  surplus  helping 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  meals  which  it  is  necessary  to- 
provide  for  those  who  could  not  pay  ? — Yes,  if  used  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  I  think  that  should  be  so. 

12469.  It  would  save  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble,.  . 
and  that  ought  to  be  computed  in  what  thty  pay  ? — 
Certainly 

12470.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  In  the  information  you  have 
given  us  with  regard  to  Paris  it  would  appear  that  the 
proportion  of  municipal  subventions  and  the  proportion 
of  free  meals  represents  roughly  a  difference  of  about  & 
per  cent.  ? — That  is  so. 

12471.  Excepting  in  one  year  where  there  was  a  larger 
amount  from  the  subvention  from  school  funds  ? — Yes. 

12472.  It  would  appear  that  6  per  cent,  really  was  the 
working  cost  ? — Probably  that  is  the  case. 

12473.  Above  what  is  received  ? — Yes. 
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12474.  Therefore,  as  the  Chairman  has  said,  if  you 
Tvere  to  make  the  people  who  could  pay  pay  a  little  more 
it  would  reduce  that  ? — Yes  ;  probably  that  6  per  cent, 
iis  the  working  cost,  and  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Chair- 
man would  probably  wipe  that  out  altogether.    I  think  so. 

12475.  {3fr.  Lindsell.)  Then  with  regard  to  the  eflPect 
lit  would  have  upon  voluntary  effort,  do  you  think,  if 
.•all  the  machinery  which  you  now  suggest  were  provided 
%y  the  school  authority,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  of  the 
means  of  supplying  the  food  and  so  on,  that  the  actual 
•cost  of  the  meals  for  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
■would  be  covered  by  voluntary  effort  ? — It  might  in  the 
'first  instance,  but  it  would  be  quite  as  well  frankly  to 
.admit  that  directly  you  come  in  with  a  public  subvention 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  the  tendency  is  for  voluntary 
■effort  to  decrease. 

12476.  The  probability  would  be  that  voluntary  effort 
"would  not  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  price  as 
^hown  by  the  takings,  and  the  deficit  which  would  repre- 
;sent  the  cost  of  the  meals  to  those  who  could  not  pay  ? — 
No,  T  do  not  suppose  that  for  a  moment  that  it  would 
T  think  there  would  be  a  substantial  charge  upon  the 
municipality.    Persanally,  I  am  prepared  to  face  that. 

12477.  Subject,  of  course,  to  increased  powers  of  dealing 
"with  a  parent  who  could  and  would  not  pay  ? — Cer- 
tainly.   That  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  scheme. 

12478.  You  know  that  in  tfe  days  of  school  fees 
^attendance  at  school  without  a  fee  was  not  held  to  be 
-an  attendance  which  exempted  a  parent  from  prosecution  ? 
— I  am  very  doubtful  whether  that  was  ever  utilised  for 
•the  purposes  of  prosecution. 

12479.  There  was  a  case  of  the  London  School  Board 
"where  a  case  was  tried,  and  the  Court  decided  in  favour 
•of  the  Board.  It  was  the  case  of  the  London  School 
Board  v.  Wood.  It  was  decided  that  if  a  child  is  sent  to 
the  school  without  the  school  fees,  when  those  are  payable, 
the  parent  has  not  caused  his  child  to  attend  the  school 
-within  the  meaning  of  the  bye-laws.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  provide  that  a  parent  who  did  not  cause  his 
'Child  to  attend  school  in  accordance  mth  the  bye-la  tvs, 
if  he  sent  him  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  be  fit  to  receive 
instruction,  should  be  in  the  same  position  ? — And  then 
the  parent  is  to  be  prosecuted  for  not  sending  his  child 
to  school  because  he  has  not  fed  him  ?    That  is  fantastic  ! 

12480.  I  mean  that  something  on  those  lines  might 
3be  adopted  for  getting  at  the  parents  ? — I  think  not. 

12481.  How  would  you  get  at  the  parents  ? — I  should 
make  due  inquiry  as  to  what  the  circumstances  of  the 
parent  were. 

12482.  What  would  the  punishment  be  ?— First  of  all 
we  should  endeavour  to  recover  the  cost  by  the  ordinary 
means  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  now  in  regard  to  fines 
for  ilon-attendance.  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  distress 
-warrant  if  it  were  necessary,  and  then,  I  suppose,  failing 
all  that,  the  parent  would  go  to  gaol. 

12483.  We  should  have  to  legislate  in  some  way  and 
make  the  cost  of  the  food  given  to  the  child  recoverable  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  ought  to  do  that.  Where  the  Board's  .officers 
Teport  that  the  underfed  condition  of  any  child  is  due 
to  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  parents,  whether  by  reason 
■of  drunkenness  or  other  gross  misconduct, the  Board  should 
have  the  power  and  the  duty  of  prosecuting  the  parent 
for  cruelty. 

12484.  You  would  bring  it  in  rather  under  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  ? — Perhaps  an  extension 
of  that  Act  might  meet  the  case. 

12485.  (Chairman.)  It  is  an  offence  unde'  that  Act  now, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  should  think  there  would  be  no 
prosecution  exactly  on  those  hnes.  You  might  proceed 
to  recover  the  cost  as  you  would  recover  a  fine  for  non- 
attendance  at  the  present  time.  1  do  not  know  which 
course  would  be  the  better. 

12486.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  I  know  the  idea  of  making 
it;a  case  of  non-attendance,  although  the  child  is  sent  to 
school,  because  the  child  is  not  fed,  may  be  fantastic, 
yet  something  on  those  lines  might  be  adopted,  punishing 
the  parent  for  neglecting  his  duties  towards  his  school- 
going  child  ?— You  have  two  courses  open.  Yon  can 
extend  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  Act,  and  punish  the 
parent  because  the  child  is  not  sent  to  school  properly 
fed,  or  you  can  say :  "  This  meal  cost  so  much,  you  can 
pay  us  and  you  will  not,  and  we  will  make  you,"  and 
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then  proceed  against  him  in  the  ordinary  course  by  2)r. 
distress  warrant,  and  ultimately  by  imprisonment,  1  Macnama 
suppose.  — ,i» 

12487.  You  would  have  no  course  of  action  against  a 
parent  without  making  it  an  offence  ? — Both  of  these  pro- 
posals of  proceeding  against  the  parent  would  clearly 
involve  additional  legislation. 

12488.  And  that  might  be  done  either  by  an  extension 
of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  or  possibly 
under  the  Education  Act  ? — It  would  have  to  be  an 
extension  of  it  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  food  in  the  sam* 
way  as  you  now  recover  a  fine  for  non-attendance 
at  school. 

12489.  And  if  the  parent  habitually  and  without 
reasonable  cause  still  continued  to  refuse  to  provide 
the  child  with  food  you  would  bring  in  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  ? — Yes.  There  you  do  not  want  anj-  further 
legislation.  In  the  case  of  habitual  neglect  I  should 
think  the  existing  law  would  be  sufficient. 

12490.  It  would  involve  putting  a  child  in  with  a  rather 
different  class  of  children  ? — You  mean  as  regards  the 
nature  of  the  neglect  ? 

12491.  1  mean  that  the  ordinary  child  who  is  sent  to 
nn  Industrial  School  probably  comes  of  criminal  parents 
and  has  himself  been  brought  up  in  criminal  surroundings. 
Would  not  it  be  rather  hard  to  send  a  child  to  an  Industrial 
School  who  does  not  belong  to  that  class  ? — Yes.  You 
would  only  use  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  I  think,  in 
extreme  cases  ;  and  indeed  the  existen  -e  of  the  machinery 
such  as  1  have  suggested  to  meet  the  case  of  parents  who 
do  not  feed  their  children,  and  the  penalties  which  follow, 
would  reduce  the  number  of  cases  you  would  have  to 
take  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act. 

12492.  Who  would  be  the  judge  when  the  parent 
appbed  at  the  central  office  ?  The  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  officials  who  gave  the  coupons  would  be 
derived,  I  suppose,  from  the  teachers  and  the  attendance 
officers  of  the  schools  in  the  district  ? — Yes  ;  and  of  course, 
so  far  as  England  and  Wales  are  concerned,  they  are 
now  municipal  officers. 

12493.  Exactly  ? — It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  munici- 
pahtj . 

12494.  And  probably  would  not  involve  any  very 
large  increase  of  officials  ?— Oh,  no,  I  think  not. 

12495.  That  seems  to  be  the  general  impression.  But. 
of  course,  the  present  medical  position  is  shghtly  different, 
and  that  would  involve  an  increase  of  staff  1 — Yes  ; 
that  would  involve  an  increase  in  the  medical  staff,  clearly. 
There  are  a  great  many  educational  authorities — the  great 
bulk  I  should  think — who  do  not  utilise  the  services  of  a 
medical  officer  at  all  in  their  ordinary  routine. 

12496.  A  few  of  the  large  ones  do  ? — Yes,  but  outside 
those  the  thing  is  unknown.  It  is  only  a  few  of  the  large 
to\vns  Hke  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  who  utiUse 
their  services. 

12497.  But  now  that  the  authorities  are  one  in  many 
cases — the  sanitary  and  the  school  authority — simply 
augmenting  the  staff  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  might 
do  it  ? — Yes  ;  without  prejudice  to  my  view  as  to  the 
best  view  of  constituting  the  local  aiithority  the  authority, 
that  is  an  advantage. 

12498.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Reverting  to  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting children  to  industrial  schools  :  you  are  aware  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  those  schools  in  which  there 
are  not  supposed  to  be  any  criminals'  children — the 
truant  schools,  and  the  day  industrial  schools  ? — Yes, 

12499.  The  machinery  you  suggest  would  enable 
children  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  way  ? — They  might  go  to 
the  truant  school. 

12500.  Or  the  day  industrial  school  ? — Yes. 

12501.  I  must  revert  also  to  the  question  of  the  recovery 
of  money  from  the  parents ;  that  is  a  point  on  which  the 
pubUc  will  worry  a  great  deal  ? — They  will  lay  great  stress 
upon  that,  and  quite  properly. 

12502.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  in  the  six  points  which 
were  set  out  in  that  resolution  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  point  was  not  made  a  little  clearer  ? — We  only 
deal  with  it  in  the  sixth. 

12503.  I  suggest  that  you  meant  to  have  put  it  in  the 
fifth,  where  you  say  that  tickets  could  be  previously 
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obtained,  and  the  parents  should  pay  for  them  unless  they 
Macnamaia.       reported  by  the  Board's  officers  to  be  unable  by  mis- 
  fortune  to  find  the  money  ? — Yes. 

12504.  And  I  suggest  that,  as  regards  that,  rather  than 
the  procedure  by  distress  warrant,  and  so  on,  which  I  have 
been  fighting  to  get  clear  of  for  years,  we  should  adopt  the 
procedure  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  CSiildren 
Act,  and  under  the  Youthful  Offenders'  Act,  namely,  the 
Bastardy  Procedure,  which  is  very  summary  ? — Yes.  I 
mentioned  the  procedure  by  distress  warrant,  and  so  on, 
because  that  is  the  procedure  now  in  coimection  with 
default  in  respect  of  attendance  at  school.  But  I  have  also 
mentioned  as  an  alternative,  and  perhaps  a  better  alterna- 
tive, the  Pre'-ention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act's  pro- 
cedure. 

12505.  I  have  that  now  in  force  as  regards  the  recovery 
of  moneys  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  ? — Yes. 

12506.  And  it  is  having  a  very  marked  effect  ? — That 
experience  would  be  useful  if  any  new  scheme  of  this  sort 
were  adopted. 

12507.  Though  I  am  bound  to  say  the  proportion  of 
parents  who  cheerfully  go  to  prison  instead  of  paying 
seems  to  be  going  up  very  rapidly.  I  know  you  are  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  day  industrial  school  system,  and 
I  should  hke  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a  good  extension  of  your  scheme  if,  besides  the  intro- 
duction into  a  certain  number  of  schools  of  the  advantages 
for  givmg  children  food,  you  also  secured  for  a  certain 
class  of  the  population  the  other  advantages  of  a  day 
industrial  school,  that  is  to  say,  the  special  attention  to 
manual  training,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  what  is  more  likely 
to  be  their  future  Ufe  than  any  form  of  commerce  ? — 
Surely,  the  ordinary  public  elementary  school  has  a  great 
deal  of  manual  training  ?  Do  you  mean  industrial  train- 
ing ? 

12508.  Yes,  industrial  training  '! — Yes ;  I  think  that 
would  be  desirable.  I  understand  3'ou  suggest  that  the 
day  industrial  school  system  might  be  very  well  widened 
in  its  operation  ? 

12509.  Extended  ? — Yes.  So  as  to  take  up  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  children  in  the  poorer  parts,  so  that  they 
may  thereby  get  the  advantage  of  the  industrial  training 
at  the  industrial  schools  ? 

12510.  Yes  ?— I  think  that  is  desirable. 

12511.  I  do  not  mean  that  such  schools  need  necessarily 
be  certified  by  the  Home  Office. — I  understand  that. 

12512.  In  fact,  that  the  day  school  curriculum  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  such  a  variety  of  school 
as  that  ? — Yes.  Are  you  now  making  a  suggestion  in 
respect  to  the  ordinary  day  school  curriculum,  or  merely 
proposing  that  a  larger  number  should  come  under  the 
segis  of  the  day  industrial  school  system  ? 

12513.  I  mean  that  a  certain  number  of  schools  should 
be  established  in  such  districts  as  Lambeth,  which  you 
quoted,  and  the  curriculum  in  those  schools  should  be 
on  the  lines  of  a  day  industrial  school. — That  is  a  rather 
serious  proposition. 

12514.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  with  a  view  to 
dealing  with  the  feeding  problem  ? 

12515.  (21  r.  Legge.)  No. 

12516.  {Chairman.)  It  is  in  connection  with  that  ? 

12517.  {Mr.  Legge.)  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evi- 
dence, particularly  from  Leeds,  as  to  the  inadequacy 
of  our  educational  elementary  school  system  to  fit  a  large 
number  of  children  for  the  part  they  have  to  play  in  life. — 
I  think  I  follow  exactly  what  you  are  endeavouring  to 
put  to  me — that  it  would  be  well  to  extend  the  principle 
of  the  day  industrial  school  curricuhim  to  a  considerable 
number  of  schools  in  the  poorer  parts,  so  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  those  ordinary  day  schools  might  partake  more 
largely  than  it  does  now  of  an  industrial  character,  of  a 
practical  character  ? 

'  12518.  Yes. — That  is  a  very  serious  proposition. 
Because  a  child  happens  to  be  bom  in  a  very  poor  part 
I  do  not  think  you  are  entitled  to  rob  him  of  the  founda- 
tion— which  will  not  be  very  deep  in  any  case,  because 
he  will  have  to  leave  school  very  early  —  of  a  really 
thorough  general  education.  I  think  you  do  him  the 
greatest  wrong  if  you  do  that.  If  you  are  going  to  in- 
troduce largely  the  system  of  a  day  industrial  school — 
making  brushes,  carpentry,  boot-making,  and  so  on — 


you  aie  to  thac  extent  going  to  au..  detrimentally  irs: 
regard  to  the  general  instruction  of  the  school,  because- 
you  are  going  to  utilise  the  time  which  is  now  applied 
to  general  education  ;  that  is  obvious.  I  should  hesitate- 
very  seriously  before  I  committed  any  child,  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  attending  in  a  very  poor  school  in 
a  poor  locahty,  to  such  an  education  as  would  increase- 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  improvement  and  of. 
advancing  himself,  in  such  a  way  as  he  probably  would 
do  if  he  had  industry,  and  so  on,  up>on  the  foimdation  oC 
a  thoroughly  general  education,  apart  from  mere  in- 
dustrialism. There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
proposition  you  put  to  me  ;  the  elementarj'  school  work, 
is  not  quite  practical  enoiigh.  and  does  not  lead  up  suffi- 
ciently to  the  daily  life  of  the  people  in  the  poorer  parts,, 
but  I  should  shrink  from  restricting  the  curriculum, 
in  such  a  way  as  would  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
upward  and  onward  movement  of  the  poor  child  simply 
because  he  was  born  in  a  poor  locality. 

12519.  (Chairman.)  Still,  the  interests  of  a  child  might- 
be  watched  and  safeguarded  if  he  showed  signs  of  greater 
intelligence  ? — You  mean  by  a  system  of  scholarship* 
and  exhibitions  ? 

12520.  Or  bv  removing  him  to  a  school  of  a  better 
type  ? — Yes.  That  does  not  exist  now,  however,  to- 
the  extent  that  it  ought  to. 

12521.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  Tlien  there  is  the  point  that 
a  child  given  the  facilities  of  a  general  intellectual  educa- 
tion would  probably  pick  up  the  other  things  far  more- 
readily  in  later  liff  on  account  of  the  development  that 
he  had  in  an  earlier  stage  ? — If  a  child  has  a  foundation 
of  what  I  may  call  a  more  or  less  philosophic  general 
education  on  a  very  small  scale,  it  is  very  easy  then  to 
specialise. 

12522.  (Mr.  Legge.)  I  am  going  to  press  you  on  this 
point.  I  am  prepared  to  deny  that  a  child  at  Drury 
Lane  is  under  any  disability  such  as  you  suggest,  a» 
compared  with  a  child  in  the  ordinary  day  school  in  a 
poor  district.  I  think  if  you  test  a  Drury  Lane  child,, 
and  if  you  test  the  school  as  a  whole,  by  any  method, 
you  please,  you  will  find  that  their  philosophic  or  literary 
education  of  three  hours  a  day  is  just  as  high  in  that- 
poor  school  as  you  will  find  in  any  of  the  other  schools^ 
Of  course  you  have  a  i-auch  more  regular  attendance- 
for  one  thing  ? — Yes. 

12523.  You  appreciate  the  value  of  that  ? — ^Yes. 

12524.  And  you  have  the  extremely  close  touch  whichi 
is  got  in  such  a  school  between  the  teacher  and  the  child  ?■ 
— That  is  so.  Of  course  that  is  a  very  special  class  of! 
school.  I  dare  say  that  is  so.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  say  anything  against  Drury  Lane,  or  any  similar 
school.  But  I  must  he  allowed  to  insist  upon  the  neces- 
sity, if  possible,  of  giving  the  poorest  child  the  foundation- 
of  a  general  education. 

12£25.  But  if  it  is  found  that  he  is  not  sacrificed,  but  i» 
rather  advanced,  by  having  his  other  faculties  alsa 
developed,  you  would  not  object  to  it  ? — Clearly  not.. 
I  should  encourage  it  if  your  premise  is  correct. 

12526.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  Children's- 
Courts,  special  Courts  for  dealing  with  educational, 
cases  ? — Yes. 

12527.  Are  you  in  favour  of  such  a  system  ? — We  have 
constantly  advocated  that.  You  mean  for  non-attend- 
ance, particularly. 

12528.  Yes,  and  for  trying  Industrial  School  cases  ? 
— Yes.  The  London  School  Board  and  most  of  the  educa- 
tional authorities  in  the  country  have  long  pointed  out: 
the  undesirabihty  of  associating  parents  in  such  cases 
with  the  ordinary  cases  which  come  up  for  Police  Court 
hearing. 

12529.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  They  are  dealt  with  in  London^ 
now  separately  from  the  stipendiary  magistrates  ?  — 
Yes  ;  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  justices,  but  they  are- 
not  dealt  with  in  separate  Courts.  There  are  no  specia 
Courts.  All  my  sympathies  go  in  the  direction  of  special 
Courts  for  those  cases. 

12530.  {Mr.  Legye.)  You  have  given  the  reason  whick 
has  moved  various  educational  authorities  to  advocate- 
auch  a  course,  but  have  you  ever  thought  of  this,  which 
has  come  forcibly  before  me,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a. 
child  going  into  a  Police  Court  under  present  conditions 
— a  child  in  a  certain  class  of  society — comes  out  a  hero  t 
—Yes. 
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12531.  And  that  liaving  a  special  Court  would  remove 
this  halo  from  his  forehead  ? — I  daresaj'  as  time  goes  on 
the  same  might  be  true  of  that  special  Court  in  regard 
to  that  child  :  he  also  might  come  out  with  a  halo  in  time. 
But  still  I  am  very  warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  proposal 
that  they  should  not  be  associated  with  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  the  Police  Courts  for  these  purposes. 

12332.  Has  the  recent  dispute  in  Leeds  between  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  and  the  Education  Committee 
come  to  your  notice  ? — No. 

12533.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  which 
might  arise  in  trying  to  recover  money  from  parents  for 
food  supplied  to  their  children  by  summary  process  ? — 
I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

12534.  It  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Edu3ation  Com- 
mittee in  recovering  money  from  the  parents  for  the  support 
of  their  children  in  Day  Industrial  Schools  have  not  been 
acting  cruelly  to  the  parents  ? — I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

12535.  We  have  had  a  suggestion  before  us  of  an  anthro- 
pometrical  census,  and  some  witnesses  have  advocated 
the  use  of  none  but  skilled  operators  ;  others  have  thought 
that  as  regards  school  children  the  teacher  in  every  school 
could  qualify  himself  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  simple 
measurements  required,  just  as  in  factories  the  certifying 
surgeon  might :  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? — If  you  are 
going  to  take  an  anthropometrioal  census  it  should  be 
done  very  scientifically  and  very  thoroughly,  otherwise  it 
is  practically  useless. 

12536.  You  know  the  particulars  which  are  required — 
height,  weight,  and  so  on  ? — I  •^an  well  imagine  what  they 
would  be.  I  daresay  the  teachers  could  qualify — in  fact, 
I  am  sure  they  could — but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  if  I  were 
going  in  for  a  scientific  set  of  statistics — and  I  think  it  is  a 
great  pitj  that  we  have  not  had  them  all  along  since  1870, 
because  we  should  then  be  able  to  make  some  interesting 
comparisons — I  should  see  to  it  that  that  was  done  in 
the  very  best  way  by  persons  who  are  speciaHsts  in  the 
making  and  the  taking  of  such  a  record. 

12537.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  a  wayof  deahng 
with  these  underfed  children  may  be  based  upon  the  mass- 
ing of  them  in  special  schools  ? — Would  that  be  a  method 
of  differentiation  which  would  work  satisfactorily  ? — 
The  schools  would  have  to  be  day  industrial  schools  in 
their  character  ;  you  would  have  to  gather  them  over 
considerable  areas. 

12538.  I  suppose  those  children  are  more  or  less  con- 
gregated in  certain  parts  of  London  ? — Yes,  great  masses 
of  them  are.  But,  of  course,  there  are  cases  spread  all 
over  the  place.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  get  anything 
done,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  the  system  I  suggest  of 
associating  a  dining-hall  with  groups  of  schools,  beginning 
with  the  poorer  districts,  would  be  the  better. 

12539.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  a  coincidence 
of  the  two  systems  ? — No,  that  is  so. 

12540.  As  each  might  be  found  to  work  better  in 
certain  districts  ?  —  Yes,  possibly. 

12541.  Do  you  think  it  matters  much  when  an  underfed 
child  gets  its  meal  ? — I  would  Uke  him  to  get  a  breakfast. 
If  you  are  only  going  to  provide  him  with  a  meal  at  mid- 
day, the  morning  is  one  of  torture  to  him  if  he  is  absolutely 
hungry,  and  I  would  like  him  to  get  a  breakfast  in  extreme 
cases.  • 

12542.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutchison, 
at  all  ?— No. 

12543.  He  is  a  well-known  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  he  was  nominated  to  give  evidence  here  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  He  gave  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  a  child  ought  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
nourishment  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  it 
does  not  very  much  matter  how  you  divide  it  up,  except 


that  it  i'!  more  important  to  have  a  meal  before  physical  jjy. 

"xercise  than  before  mental  exercise,  and  that,  therefore,  Macnamara 

tiie  mid-day  dinner  is  more  important  than  breakfast  ? —  . 

<)i  fourse  a  mid-day  dinner  is  more  practicable,  but  there 

are  lots  of  children  coming  to  the  poor  elementary  schools 

with  regard  to  whom  I  should  feel  easier  in  my  own  mind 

if  they  got  a  breakfast  as  well  as  a  dinner.  . 

12544.  A  basin  of  porridge  ? — Yes. 

12545.  That  is  a  most  excellent  food  from  the  pomT  cl 
vie^r  of  breakfast  ? — Yef>. 

12546.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  the 
cost  of  this  meal  would  be,  and  what  its  character  should  be, 
in  order  to  get  the  greatest  possible  retum  for  that  cost  ? — 
Judging  by  the  Parisian  example,  it  would  cost  £120,000 
in  London  to  carry  that  system  out. 

12547.  What  would  you  give  for  that  amount  ? — 
Lentil  soup,  for  instance,  and  jam  pudding. 

12548.  Soup  and  bread,  and  cake  occasionally  ? — I  do 
not  know  about  cake.  I  should  invariably  give  them 
soup  of  some  sort,  and  pudding. 

12549.  Do  you  contemplate  in  cases  of  real  destitution 
that  the  Poor  Law  administration  should  be  brought  into 
play  at  all  ? — More  than  it  is  at  present  ?  Well,  of  course, 
everybody  knows  that  the  Poor  Law  administration  is  not 
very  favourably  viewed  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
my  feeding  system  would  break  down  at  once,  I  am  sure, 
if  the  Poor  Law  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

12550  The  system  you  advocate? — Yes.  It  would  be  very 
much  to  the  children's  detriment  if  it  were  associated  in  any 
way  with  the  Poor  Law  administration. 

12551.  Would  it  not  be  a  means  of  applj'ing  pressure 
to  the  parents  if  they  disliked  the  operation  of  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes,  I  daresay  it  would. 

12552.  You  admit  that  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

12553.  It  is  not  altogether  to  be  ignored  as  a  means  of 
pressure  ? — No,  but  if  this  were  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  any  way  you  might  as  well  give  it  up  at  once. 
The  children  would  then  suffer  because  of  the  parents' 
dislike  of  the  system. 

12554.  I  mean  that  the  school  authority  should  apply 
to  the  Poor  Law  authority  for  payment  in  those  extreme 
cases  where  it  was  necessary  ? — You  might  deal  v/ith  it 
in  that  way,  but  T  should  not  prefer  that  myself. 

12555.  {3Ir.  Legge.)  You  know  you  have  the  power 
under  the  London  School  Board  to  do  that  in  the  in- 
dustrial schools  now  ? — Yes. 

12556.  (Chairman.)  They  do  not  do  it. 

12557.  (Mr.  Legge.)  It  is  not  done  in  London. 

12558.  (Witness.)  There  is  good  reason  for  it.  It  is 
held  to  be  objectionable  procedure,  so  far  as  the  parents 
aie  concerned.    We  do  not  do  it. 

12559.  (Mr.  Legge.)  It  is  done  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  The  amounts  collected  on  behalf  of  the  parents 
have  been  dwindling. 

12560.  (CJiairman.)  Do  you  think  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  susceptibilities  of  a  parent  who  neglects  his  duty 
should  be  dealt  with  so  tenderly  by  the  community  ?— 
No.  But  when  we  have  a  variety  of  courses  open  to  us 
I  suggest  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  children  whom  we 
have  before  us,  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  There  are  various  ways  of  dealing 
with  a  parent,  and  if  he  can  be  dealt  with  without  at 
the  very  outset  rendering  him  in  a  defiant  mood,  he 
should.  I  would  avoid  the  Poor  Law  system.  I  think 
it  is  desirable  that  you  should  do  so. 

12561.  You  propose  to  invoke  the  criminal  law  in  the 
last  resort  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  gross  neglect  of  children, 
and  as  a  last  resource. 
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Sir  12562.  (Chairman.)  You  are  President  of  the  Royal 

L.  OrmsDy.  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  senior  surgeon  of  the 

  Meath  Hospital  and  County  Dublin  Infirmary,  senior 

surgeon  of  the  National  Children's  Hospital,  Dublin,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Association  for  the  Housing  of  the  Very 
Poor,  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

]  2563.  You  have  formed  a  bad  opinion  of  the  condition 
of  the  lower  strata  of  society  to  be  found  in  large  towns, 
have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

12564.  You  might  enumerate  here  what  you  hold  to  be 
the  conditions  of  their  life  which  are  so  depressing  ? — In 
the  lower  strata  of  society  in  large  towns  1  consider  their 
surroundings  and  domestic  home  Ufe  are  in  a  very  depress- 
ing condition,  there  is  a  total  neglect  of  every  hygienic 
and  sanitary  rule  of  life,  and  those  conditions  I  say  are 
perhaps  made  up  of  the  insanitary  dwelhngs,  the  insuffi- 
cient and  improper  food,  insuflBcient  clothing,  and  breath- 
ing and  re-breathing  from  week's  end  to  week's  end  the 
same  polluted  and  contaminated  air  ;  and  then  they  have 
no  means  of  recreation  or  athletic  exercises  to  throw  off 
those  effects. 

12565.  You  sum  up  there  pretty  much  the  gist  of  most 
of  the  evidence  we  have  had  on  the  subject ;  would  you 
say  those  conditions  are  worse  in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  I  would 
say  they  are  worse. 

12566.  Is  that  owing  to  municipal  neglect  ? — I  think  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  as  a  rule,  are  much  poorer  than  the 
lower  orders  of  the  ordinary  Enghsh  inhabitants  of  the 
slum  population  in  the  towns.  I  have  been  in  Birmingham, 
and  I  have  gone  through  the  slums  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  clergyman  there  who  wrote  a  little  book  on  "  The 
Tragedies  of  Life."  I  was  very  interested  in  the  subject, 
because  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  much  in  the  same 
condition  which  exists  in  DubUn.  I  went  round,  and  I 
saw  a  good  deal  that  was  nearly  as  bad  as  I  find  exists 
in  Dublin. 

12567.  Is  that  lately  ? — About  six  months  ago. 

12568.  I  suppose  the  temperament  of  the  Irish  tends 
■  to  make  them  very  careless  and  thriftless,  does  it  not  ? — 

Very  careless  and  thriftless,  that  is  their  character. 

12569.  And  their  standards  of  comfort  and  decency 
are  not  particularly  high  ? — No,  they  do  not  seem  to  care. 
They  are  very  careless  about  life,  they  do  not  seem  to 

•  realise  their  position. 

12570.  They  take  things  very  easily  7 — ^They  take 
"''things  as  they  come. 

12571.  Except  politics  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  rather  incUned 
to  politics  and  think  a  great  deal  about  such  things. 

12572.  You  think  that  these  conditions  that  you 
describe  are  particularly  detrimental  to  infant  Ufe  ? — I 
do. 

12573.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you  think  on  that 
point  ■? — I  am  attached  to  a  large  Children's  Hospital, 
and  in  the  out-patient  department  I  take  my  turn  of  duty 
three  days  a  week.  I  see  a  large  number  of  women  and 
children,  and  infants ;  frequently  a  poor  slattern  mother 
brings  her  infant  and  it  looks  in  a  dying  state,  and 
then  probably  two  or  three  days  afterwards  she  comes 
to  me  and  says  that  the  child  died  and  wants  a  certificate 
of  death.    They  have  a  habit  in  Dublin  of  insuring  the 


infants,  and  before  they  can  get  the  insurance  money 
they  must  have  a  doctor's  certificate  of  death.  A  very 
amusing  thing,  though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case, 
occurred  in  Dublin — I  daresay  you  saw  it  in  the  news- 
papers— where  a  woman  was  supposed  to  be  dead  and 
was  waked.  Her  daughter-in-law  went  to  the  doctor, 
who  had  seen  this  old  woman  some  time  before,  and  said 
the  patient  was  dead.  In  the  medical  certificate  there  is 
a  saving  clause  for  a  medical  man — "  As  I  am  informed, 
So-and-so  died  on  such  and  such  a  date."  Her  daughter- 
in  law,  having  received  the  death  certificate,  went  off 
and  got  the  insurance  money,  and  when  the  old  woman 
did  not  get  her  share  of  it  she  peached  about  it.  It  all 
came  out  she  was  not  dead  at  all. 

12574.  And  the  medical  certificate  had  been  granted  7 
— Yes.  The  poor  doctor  has  been  chaffed  most  fright- 
fully about  it  since. 

12575.  Does  he  hot  deserve  something  stronger  than 
chaff  ? — He  says  he  only  stated  in  the  certificate  "  As  I 
am  informed."  Many  of  these  mothers  come  to  me  and 
say  that  their  baby  died.  How  am  I  to  know  whether 
the  baby  died  or  not  ?    I  am  unable  to  visit  the  cases. 

12576.  Then  I  should  refuse  the  certificate.  Would 
not  that  meet  the  case  ? — If  you  refuse  the  certificate  they 
will  not  get  any  money  to  bury  the  child,  and  they  have 
no  money,  so  the  corpse  would  remain  unburied. 

12577.  Then  the  authorities  must  bury  it.  Do  not  you 
think  by  granting  certificates  under  those  circumstances 
you  encourage  the  abuse  of  infant  insurance  7 — Yes,  but 
I  think  it  is  very  seldom  such  a  case  as  that  occurs.  It 
was  the  late  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  who  got  the  clauso 
in.«erted  in  the  medical  registration  certificate  "  As  I  am 
informed." 

12578.  It  seems  to  lend  itself  to  abuse  7 — But  it  would 
be  a  very  great  hardship  on  some  people  if  the  doctor 
refused  a  medical  certificate. 

12579.  But  in  your  opinion  this  infant  insurance 
practice  is  not  a  good  one  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
proper. 

12580.  You  think  it  is  liable  to  abuse  7 — Yes. 

12581.  The  only  security  which  apparently  attaches  to 
this  insurance  is  the  medical  certificate,  and  if  it  is  granted 
in  this  loose  way  you  do  aggravate  the  abuses  of  the 
insurance  system  7 — Yes,  but  the  child  is  nearly  always 
dead. 

12582.  It  is  the  cause  of  death  they  want  to  know  7 — I 
think  by  insuring  these  they  run  a  very  big  risk  always. 

12583.  Which  they  are  prepared  to  take  7 — Yes. 

12584.  All  they  want  to  know  is  the  mere  fact  that  the 
child  is  dead  7 — Yes. 

12585.  They  do  not  care  whether  it  has  been  done  to 
death,  or  has  died  of  neglect  7 — That  is  the  risk  they  run — 
the  death  of  the  child,  no  matter  by  what  means,  insures 
the  money  being  granted. 

12586.  It  is  part  of  the  sporting  instinct  which  cha- 
racterises the  Irish  race.  Would  you  like  to  see  this 
practice  of  child  insurance  checked  7 — Yes.  I  think  in 
all  cases  the  children  should  be  examined  medically. 

12587.  Do  you  mean  before  insurance  7 — Yes,  before 
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insurance  I  think  they  should  be  medically  examined.  In 
these  low,  cheap  insurances  they  would  not  pay  a  medical 
man  to  examine  them,  and  they  just  fill  up  a  form  and 
pay  the  necessary  fee  without  medical  examination. 

12588.  Do  they  as  a  rule  insure  them  for  a  larger  sum 
than  is  required  for  burying  ? — I  think  it  is  generally 
about  £3  or  £4. 

12589.  They  can  bury  a  child  for  less  than  that  ? — Yes, 
but  .they  want  a  drink,  you  know,  and  the  expenses  of  a 
wake. 

12590.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  say  that  before  the 
death  of  a  child  of  tender  years  is  registered  at  all  a 
medical  certificate  should  be  necessary  ? — Yes,  and  it  is 
always  now  necessary. 

12591.  You  think  that  would  be  a  safeguard  ? — 1 
think  it  would,  and  I  think  it  would  stop  a  great  many 
children  being  insured  at  all.  1  know  there  are  very 
few  children  that  I  would  insure  from  what  I  know  of 
the  risks  they  run  and  the  care  they  get. 

12592.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  Dublin,  which, 
I  presume,  you  have  in  your  mind  when  you  say  what, 
you  do  on  the  conditions  of  big  towns,  has  not  the 
municipality  done  anything  towards  improving  the  state 
of  things  ? — They  have  done  a  great  deal  towards  im- 
proving the  houses.  At  the  present  moment  there  are 
four  large  housing  schemes,  some  of  which  are  completed, 

12593.  Improvement  schemes  ? — Yes.  The  first  in 
order  of  estabUshment  was  the  Dubfin  Artisans'  Dwellings. 
They  have  built  an  enormous  number  of  houses,  and  very 
good  sanitarj.  houses.  These  were  built  particularly  for 
the  artisan  class.  Then  the  scheme  of  Lord  Iveagh- — the 
Guinness'  Trust — which  caters  for  a  higher  social  scale 
than  the  ordinary  artisan.  Then  we  have  the  Municipal 
Body  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  who  have  cleared 
large  areas  in  Dublin  at  an  enormous  cost.  I  will 
give  you  an  example  of  that.  The  Bride  Street  area 
(whijh  is  very  close  to  where  I  brought  His  Majesty  the 
King  round  to  see  these  dwelUngs)  was  taken  by  them — 
three  acres  of  ground.  To  merely  clear  the  ground  it 
cost  £36,000  ;  that  was  before  they  put  a  stone  or  a  brick 
upon  it.  The  fourth  is  the  one  which  1  have  the  honour 
to  be  chairman  of.  The  Association  for  the  Housing  of 
the  Very  Poor.  The  word  "  very  "  was  coined  by  Sir 
Charles  Cameron.  {A  document  was  handed  to  the 
Chairman.) 

12594.  1  think  he  said  something  on  the  subject  ? — 
Yes,  he  said  to  me  that  those  three  schemes,  the  Guinness' 
Trust,  the  Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company,  and  the 
Dublin  Corporation's  scheme,  onlj  tapped  a  certain 
class  of  the  lower  orders  of  social  strata.  The  very  poor 
could  not  get  into  these  rooms  because  they  were  all 
too  high  rented.  Then,  The  Association  for  the  Housing 
of  the  Very  Poor  started  in  the  year  1897,  and  our 
object  was  to  give  dweUings  at  Is.  6d.  a  week.  We 
presume  that  the  workers,  who  are  the  people  -u'lio 
would  inhabit  those  houses,  would  only  be  able  to  earn 
from  10s.  to  12s.  a  week — people  like  sandwich  men 
who  carry  notices  about,  hawkers,  and  casual  labourers. 

12595.  Casual  labourers  ?— Yes,  casual  labourers.  We 
thought  that  Is.  6d.  a  week  would  be  a  very  small  sum. 
We  first  started  by  buying  a  property  containina;  a  number 
of  houses,  and  we  paid  £2,000  for  it.  Then  we  had  to  equip 
it  for  all  sanitary  requirements,  and  it  cost  us  £2,000 
more.  Then  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would 
not  buy  already  built  property,  but  we  would  build 
blocks  de  novo.  This  was  a  case  in  point.  We  paid 
£2,000  for  the  houses,  and  to  put  them  in  proper  sanitary 
order,  in  order  to  suit  the  Public  Health  requirements, 
it  cost  us  £2,000  more.  But  notwithstanding  that,  we 
are  able  to  pay  on  that  small  property  3  per  cent.  We 
have  endeavoured  in  that  scheme  to  mix  up  philanthropy 
on  strict  business  principles.  But  to  show  you  how 
municipalities  are  really  fleeced  as  regards  acquiring 
ground  in  the  city,  the  corporation  for  the  same  amount 
of  acreage  paid  £36,000  for  clearing  the  ground,  whereas 
I,  as  an  individual,  was  able  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
acreage  for  £2,000.  Of  course  I  need  hardly  tell  you, 
we  all  know  that  when  a  Municipal  body  makes  an  offer 
the  prise  goes  up,  but  I  purchased  it  for  the  amount  I 
have  aamed.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  people  knew 
what  I  wanted  it  for.  They  probably  thought  L 
was  purchasing  it  as  an  investment.  I  quietly 
acquired  iit,  and  then  handed  it  over  to  the  company. 
Of  coouse  m  the  deed  it  was  put  down  in  the  name  of 


the  Chairman  of  The  Housing  ot  the  Very  Poor.  You 

will  see  we  are  introducing  ideas  in  this  scheme  which,  Onnsby, 

in  Dublin  at  any  rate,  has  never  been  introduced  before.  

One  fact  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  allow  the  people  to 
bring  their  beds  into  the  rooms.  We  are  going  to  have 
bed  recesses,  which  we  have  provided,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  hooks  in  the  wall,  and  provide  wire-woven  beds 
for  them,  which  will  be  our  property.  Our  caretaker, 
as  the  tenant  goes  in  or  goes  out,  will  have  them  painted 
and  properly  attended  to.  There  is  another  thing  which 
we  find,  namely,  that  the  lavatories  and  w.c.'s  are 
always  going  out  of  order  in  the  three  other  building 
undertakings  mentioned,  when  they  are  common  to  three 
or  four  families.  Children  will  put  tilings  into  the  pan, 
and  so  forth.  When  the  caretaker  comes  round  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  did  it ;  they  never  can  find  out. 
Now,  in  our  scheme  we  are  going  to  have  a  lavatory 
and  w.c.  all  self-contained — for  one  family  only,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  its  safe  keeping. 

12596.  For  each  tenement  ? — For  each  tenement. 
Of  course,  naturally,  it  is  a  little  more  expensive,  but  still 
it  will  give  them  increased  facihties.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  know  the  inner  life  of  the  Irish  people,  but  they  are 
very  peculiar,  and  even  careless.  At  the  women  and 
children's  dispensary  I  find  that  constipation  is  the  bane 
of  these  people. 

12597.  From  tea  ? — No,  from  carelessness.  They  will 
not  go  up  to  the  w.c.  when  they  meet  anybody  on  the 
stairs.  That  is  not  peculiar  to  women.  We  find  that  is 
so,  and  I  had  a  chat  with  the  architect  about  it. 

12698.  Do  you  take  any  steps  to  prevent  overcrowding 
in  these  tenements  when  you  onoe  let  them  to  a  family  ? 
— Yes,  we  do  our  best.  The  DubUn  Corporation — and 
I  believe  it  is  the  case  with  other  municipal  bodies  also— 
send  inspectors  round  at  night  to  make  midnight  inspec- 
tions, to  see  how  many  are  in  each  room.  We  let  a  room 
to  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  he  probably  will  let  it  off  again. 
1  beheve  overcrowding  does  occur  to  an  enormous  extent. 

12599.  Cannot  your  caretaker  report  ? — Yes,  he  reports 
whenever  he  finds  it  out,  and  the  people  get  notice  to 
leave  if  they  continue  to  transgress. 

12600.  From  you  ?— Yes,  from  us. 

12601.  I  suppose  the  Dublin  Corporation  takes  some 
steps  to  prevent  overcrowding  ? — They  do.  I  know  that 
for  a  fact.  The  assistant  gardener  of  Merrion  Square  told 
me  that  he  did  not  understand  why  the  inspector  came  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  But  the  inspector  wanted  to 
see  how  many  people  he  had  in  one  room.  They  do  pay 
surprise  visits  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  irregular 
times,  in  order  to  ascertain  that.  That  is  the  only  way 
it  can  be  done. 

12602.  A  great  deal  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
conditions  even  in  DubUn  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal  has  been, 
done. 

12603.  You  may  expect  to  reap  the  advantage  in  the 
condition  of  health  of  the  people  in  a  few  years  ? — Yes. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron  has  closed  3,000  houses  in  the  last 
ten  years  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

12604.  What  has  taken  their  place  ?  Have  the  areas 
been  cleared  ? — A  good  many  houses  are  still  standing, 
although  uninhabited,  because  the  corporation  have  nearly 
exhausted  their  borrowing  powers.  I  suppose  when  they 
are  able  to  borrow  more  money  further  housing  schemes 
will  go  on.  But  I  am  very  strong  indeed  on  the  subject 
of  housing  the  poor  as  a  means  of  improving  the  general 
condition. 

12605.  From  your  experience  in  connection  with  this 
company  you  believe  it  can  be  done  upon  lines  which  are 
remunerative  ? — I  do  believe  so  if  it  is  properly  worked. 
We  have  in  our  Association  paid  3  per  cent,  ever  since  it 
was  started. 

12606.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  a  burden 
upon  the  community  if  the  town  council  undertakes  it  ? — 
None  whatever.  But  I  do  believe  that  private  enterprise 
is  more  hkley  to  be  remunerative  than  municipal  enter- 
prise, and  I  think  that  has  been  proved  elsewhere. 

12607.  It  is  more  vigilant,  1  suppose  ? — Yes,  it  is  more 
vigilant,  and  it  is  more  individual  in  the  matter.  For 
instance,  we  meet  monthly,  and  we  have  our  reports. 
Naturally,  everybody  who  is  on  the  directorate  are 
enthusiasts  in  this  housing  scheme,  whereas  with  sub- 
committees of  municipal  bodies  they  attend  irregularly, 
and  when  they  do  attend  they  are  very  anxious  to  get 
away,  and  they  depend  on  their  secretary,  or  whoever  he 
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g{]-  is,  to  give  theiu  reports.  But  we  are  realij^  enthusiastic; 
L,  Ormshy.  about  the  matter,  and  lock  into  every  detail 

  12608.  You  tap  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy  ?— Yes 

we  think  we  can  run  it  on  business  lines  and  make  it  pay. 

12009.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  these  movements 
is  at  all  to  raise  the  standard  of  effort  among  the  private 
owners  ? — The  private  owners  naturally  do  not  look  at 
us  with  favour,  because  they  think  we  are  taking  a  means 
of  livelihood  away  from  them — that  is,  house-jobbers. 

12C10.  Does  it  not  lead  to  some  competition  on  their  part 
to  make  the  conditions  of  their  houses  a  little  better  ? — 
The  Public  Health  Department  demand  now  that  they 
shall  supply  all  sanitary  requirements  for  the  houses, 
buv  it  is  hard  to  carry  it  out  fully,  for  most  of  the 
tenement  houses  in  Dublin  now  occupied  were  houses 
which  were  occupied  by  well  to  do  people,  and  by  one 
family  only.  The  requirements  were  sufficient  for  one 
family,  of  course,  but  when  you  put  six  or  seven 
families  into  the  ho  use  the  sanitary  requirements  naturally 
would  be  deplorably  deficient.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
sanitary  arrangements  you  have  them,  because  they 
have  to  keep  the  law,  but  they  are  very  indifferent. 
I  have  frequently  looked  at  the  back  yards  of  the 
houses,  and  seen  the  sanitary  conditions.  They  were  not 
fit  for  pigs,  although  they  carried  out  the  law.  They 
were  there,  but  of  a  very  indifferent  character. 

12611.  They  were  of  imperfect  construction  ? — Yes. 
And  filthy  in  condition.  Naturally,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pay  for  inspection  sufficient  for  all  these. 

12612.  Would  not  occasional  prosecutions  answer  in 
raising  the  standard  of  cleanliness  to  some  extent  ? — 
They  do  prosecute.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  an  Irishman, 
that  I  think  some  of  my  countrymen  are  innately  dirty. 

12613.  You  find  a  great  many  people  in  England  so  too  ? 
—I  do  not  say  that  the  upper  Irish  classes  are,  but  the 
lower  orders  are.  I  have  noticed  very  frequently  in 
examiuing  the  people  that  their  outer  clothing  is  very  good. 
But  when  I  have  examined  their  under  clothing  I  have 
been  shocked. 

12614.  It  is  ofteft  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  when  they  have 
good  clothing  they  prefer  to  wear  bad  ? — No,  I  think 
the  Irish  like  to  wear  the  best  they  have. 

12615.  We  understand  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pawning 
of  their  clothing  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that. 

12616.  They  anticipate  their  wages  ? — All  their  clothing 
is,  generally  speaking,  in  the  pawnshop  from  Monday 
morning  till  Saturday  afternoon.  Their  weekly  money 
is  paid  on  Saturday,  and  then  the  things  are  taken  for  the 
Sunday's  amusement ;  and  then  on  Monday  morning  in 
they  go.  as  regularly  as  clockwork. 

12G17.  Perhaps  it  tends  to  the  clothes  being  kept  clean 
and  tidy,  which  may  be  better  than  if  they  were  kept  in 
their  own  houses  ? — Yes.  They  only  have  one  day  to  wear 
them.  That  is  the  usual  thing.  If  anybody  happens  to 
watch  a  pawnshop  on  Saturday  he  will  see  droves  going 
in  to  get  their  clothes  out,  and  on  Monday  they  go  in  again. 

12618.  The  people  are  always  in  advance  of  their  re- 
sources, in  fact  ? — Yes,  they  are.  That  is  their  thriftless- 
ness.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing.  I  gave  a  lecture  not 
long  ago  to  the  Trades  Council — a  kind  of  club  for  the 
people,  and  I  got  statistics  of  what  was  done  with  the 
mom  y  of  the  labourer  who  only  got  £1  a  week,  and  the 
artisan  who  got  6s.  a  day,  nearly  £2  a  week.  I  found 
that  the  family  of  the  labourer  at  £1  a  week  got  more 
advantages  out  of  that  £1  a  week  than  the  artisan's  wife 
and  cliildren  got  out  of  the  £2  a  week.  The  labourer  and 
liis  wife  said  they  had  no  money  for  drink,  whereas  the 
artisans  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  drink. 

12C19.  And  that,  of  course,  depresses  all  the  conditions 
of  their  life  ? — Yes,  the  labourer  at  £1  a  week  and  his 
family  live  better  than  an  artisan  as  regards  food  and 
clothing. 

12C20.  In  Ireland  you  have  not  to  deal  with  the  same 
tendency  of  the  aggregation  of  the  population  in  great 
towns  which  we  have  in  this  country,  I  mean  the  great 
towns  in  Ireland  are  few  and  far  between  ? — No,  not  to 
the  same  extent,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  migration 
from  the  country  parts.  There  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
emigration,  which  I  mention  later  on. 

12621.  But  is  there  much  drifting  of  peasantry  into  the 
towns  — There  is,  because  they  come  to  look  for  work. 
They  do  come  into  the  cities  from  the  country. 

12622.  Has  not  the  depletion  of  the  rural  population 
by  emigration  left  more  work  for  those  who  remain  behind? 
• — No,  I  think  they  are  not  able  to  work.    They  are  tlie 


weaklings  who  are  left  behind.  It  strt'.ek  mo  very  much 
not  long  ago  when  I  was  in  the  South  of  France,  to  see 
every  inch  of  the  land  cultivated,  and  then  to  go  through 
miles  and  miles  of  li'eland  and  see  not  a  particle  of  cultiva- 
tion present. 

12623.  Would  it  repay  cultivation  '! — Indeed,  I  think 
it  would.  Of  course  Sir  Horace  Plunket  and  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  are  doing  wonders,  and  I  beheve  will  do  more 
for  encouraging  the  industrial  and  agricultural  resources 

of  the  country.  '  i 

12624.  That  I  understand  to  be  the  case  ? — 1  beheve  so. 
There  are  certain  teachers  now  in  every  department, 
teachers  as  regards  agriculture,  dairy  work,  poultry ,  bees 
and  so  on. 

1262.5.  Should  you  say  that  the  Irish  peasantry  are 
responding  to  the  invitation  ? — They  are  to  some  extent, 
but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  that  1  assume  they  will  later 
on. 

12626.  It  will  be  progressive  ? — An  Irishman  is  a  very 
curious  person.  When  anything  comes  from  the  Govern- 
ment he  begins  to  Ih'.nk  what  it  is  for,  and  he  is  not 
sure  exactly  what  this  great  movement  means.  Of 
course  the  lower  oraers  of  the  Irish  are  principally  guided 
by  their  clerical  advisers,  and  if  their  clerical  adv-isers 
encourage  them  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities 
they  will  do  so. 

12627.  But  clerical  opinion  in  Ireland  is  in  favour  of 
Sir  Horace  Plunket's  scheme.  The  Bishop  of  Ross,  who 
gave  evidence  here,  spoke  as  enthusiastically  as  you  do 
about  it  ? — Yes.  1  think  the  more  they  encourage  the 
people  to  adopt  them  the  more  likely  it  will  be  to  be  a 
success. 

12628.  You  think  that  some  of  the  degeneration  in  the 
rural  districts  is  due  to  changes  of  food  ? — Yes.  I  was 
recently  standing  at  Westland  Row  Station,  Dublin,  and 
1  saw  a  policeman  who  was  six  feet  seven  in  height. 
1  said  "  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  "  He  said, 
"  I  came  from  County  Clare."  I  said,  "  What 
did  they  feed  you  on  ?  "  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I 
took  a  bit  of  anything  that  was  going."  I  said,  "  I  want 
you  to  be  particular."  He  said,  "  I  fed  upon  potatoes 
and  baoon,  and  1  had  a  fair  amount  of  milk."  He  was  a 
splendid  man.^J  asked  him  if  he  had  any  brothers,  and  he 
said  he  had.  Tasked  if  they  were  all  as  tall  as  he  was,  and 
as  finely  built.  He  said  they  were  not  quite  so  tall,  but  they 
were  very  well  built.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Police — I  do  not  know  if  any  gentlemen 
round  this  table  have  seen  them — but  all  1  can  say  is,  a 
finer  body  of  men  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  come  across. 

12629.  I  think  that  is  true  of  the  country  constabulary  all 
over  Ireland  ? — No,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  are 
smaller  men. 

12630.  But  still  they  are  fine  men  ?— Yes.  ]  think  that 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  are  sprung  from  the  upper 
farmer  class.  I  think  the  Metropolitan  Police  are  not  of 
quite  so  high  a  standard  socially  as  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary But  I  should  say  of  the  two  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Police  are  the  finer  body  of  men.  They 
say  that  in  Dublin  there  are  more  public  houses  and 
more  places  of  worship  than  any  town  of  equal  size  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Of  course  the  publicans  are 
always  very  anxious  to  keep  in  with  the  police. 

12631.  Do  you  think  drunkenness  is  increasing  in 
Dublin  ?— I  do. 

12632.  And  emphatically  among  women  ? — Yes,  and 
emphatically  among  women.  Naturally  we  can  easily 
understand  that  that  must  have  in  the  long  run  a  depre- 
ciating condition  as  regards  their  offspring.  Another 
point — 1  suppose  it  occurs  in  England  as  well  as  it  does 
in  Ireland — is  with  regard  to  women  nursing  their  babies 
too  long.  I  have  seen  women  frequently  nursing  their 
babies  for  two  years,  with  the  object  of  course  of  pre- 
venting them  having  another  child. 

12633.  They  say  they  do  that  in  some  parts  of  England, 
but  on  the  whole,  the  evidence  has  been  that  mothers 
nurse  their  babies  only  for  a  short  time,  and  very  often  not 
at  all — that  two  or  three  months  exhausts  the  capacity 
of  the  mother,  even  if  she  is  wilhng  to  suckle  her  child  ? — 
Yes. 

12634.  In  one  part  of  your  preci-^  you  say  when  the 
baby  comes  the  mothers  are  too  weak  to  suckle  it  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  so  occasionally. 

12635.  That  is  the  town  bred  mothers  ?— Yes. 
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12636.  Where  they  do  suckle  them  they  suckle  them 
too  long  ? — Occasionally. 

12637.  Is  there  much  eniploym'  nt  of  mothers  ? — I  do  not 
think  tliat  in  Dubhn  tliere  is  as  much  work  for  married 
women  as  in  other  towis.  For  instance,  Dublin  is  not  a 
city  of  mills  and  manufs  stories  by  anj  means  ;  it  is  not  like 
Belfast ;  in  Belfast,  of  course,  the  city  is  full  of  manu- 
factories and  a  very  lar^e  numb  t  of  women  are  employed. 

12638.  And  the  same  in  the  towns  round  about  ? — Yes  ; 
more  particularly  in  the  North  of  Ireland  where  the  flax 
and  the  linen  industries  are  so  largely  worked.  In  Dublin 
there  is  a  very  large  biscuit  manufactory — Jacobs'  Manu- 
factory, something  Uke  Huntley  &  Palmer's  ;  they  employ 
a  very  large  number  of  women. 

12639.  You  think  the  effect  of  the  migration  into  the 
town  is  to  make  the  next  generation  of  a  weaker  type  ?— 
Yes. 

12640.  And  to  that  extent  you  think  that  there  is  some 
ground  for  believing  that  progressive  deterioration  occurs  ? 
• — I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  is  progressive 
deterioration  among  that  stratum  in  Dublin.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  the  matter.  I  can  see  it  myself, 
I  have  been  now  practising  in  Dublin  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  I  liave  always  been  very  observant.  I  have  been 
attach-'d  as  surgeon  in  two  hospitals  and  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  the  out  patient  work  ana  also  before  I  acted 
as  dispensary  medical  officer  in  one  of  the  City  dispen- 
saries. I  therefore  had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
in  their  ungarnished  state,  not  only  at  the  dispensaries 
but  also  in  their  own  dwellings. 

12641.  Then  you  saj  that  the  people  who  come  into  the 
towns  from  the  rural  distriots  are  of  a  weak  tyjie  to  start 
with  ? — I  think  they  are,  because  the  peojile  that  are  left 
behind  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  work  their  land — 1  do 
not  know  why  they  do  not — they  think  they  will  get  easier 
employment  in  the  cities. 

12642.  You  admit  that  there  arc  a  good  many  agencies 
besides  ihese  housing  schemes  which  you  have  described, 
which  are  working  in  the  ?ause  of  improvement  ? — There 
are.  There  are  a  great  many  gymnasia  now  started.  I 
sometimes  take  the  Chair  in  the  Dublin  gymnasium,  and 
I  am  charmed  to  see  the  young  men  coming  there  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded.  But  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  is  only  a  certain  class  who  attend  th?se  gymna- 
siums, that  is,  clerks  and  such  people— the  very  lower 
classes  do  not  take  advantage  of  it.  Thej'  could 
if  they  chose.  Then  both  the  Protestant  and 
Cathohc  Church  in  Dublin  have  got  up  what  is  called 
Boys'  Brigades. 

12643.  Does  that  tap  the  lower  classes  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
about  the  only  thing  that  taps  the  poorer  classes.  But 
those  who  join  the  Boys'  Brigades,  I  think  probably,  are 
the  better  class  of  the  poorer  class. 

12644.  The  lowest  class  resist  almost  any  agency  ? — 
Yes  ;  these  poor  little  boys  who  sell  papers  in  the  street 
are  of  miserable  physique,  and  all  the  winter  evenings  they 
are  only  half  clad,  and  naturally  run  a  great  risk  of  getting 
pneumonia.  We  have  a  good  many  cases  of  pneumonia 
in  the  Children's  Hospital  among  those  children. 

12645.  Is  anything  being  done  to  give  them  a  know- 
ledge of  how  to  utilise  their  resources  by  obtaining  the 
best  food  ?— I  think  attached  to  each  parish  there  are 
8om6  committees  who  endeavour  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions. I  think  in  England  that  is  carried  out  more 
fully  than  it  is  in  Ireland.  That  idea  of  teaching  the 
lower  class  of  people  is  quite  a  new  idea  in  Ireland. 

12646.  Are  the  Irish  people  suspicious  of  any  such 
efforts  ? — No,  I  think  not,  but  they  are  so  poor  and  so 
careless  and  so  indifferent  as  to  what  is  really  good  for  them 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  take  very  much  notice  of  it  or 
show  any  anxiety  to  be  better. 

12647.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  what  other 
witnesses  have  stated,  that  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  practically  since  the  famine,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable change,  which  is  detrimental  to  health,  in  the 
character  of  the  food  of  the  Irish  people  ? — Yes.  I  have 
supplied  you  with  a  document  containing  the  history  of 
the  daily  life  of  a  typical  child  in  the  slums  of  the  city. 
You  see  she  had  "  Tea,  bread,  and  sometimes  butter."  It 
is  only  sometimes  they  have  butter. 

12648.  When  you  mention  "  stew,"  what  does  that  in- 
clude :  is  it  a  vegetable  stew,  or  is  there  any  substratiim 


of  in^^at  in  it  ? — I  suppose  they  probably  get  a  little  meat.  ,5,-, 
The  various  butchers  lay  aside  a  certain  amount  of  very  ^  q^^^ 

indifferent  meat  which  they  sell  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  On   

Saturday  night  yo'.x  see  these  people  going  round  the 
butchers'  stalls,  this  indiffirent  meat  is  all  placed  to  one 
side,  and  th^y  sometimes  get  a  supply  at  a  vc;y  !  mall 
cost. 

12649.  It  is  curious  that  potatoes  are  not  mentioned 
in  this  dietarj'  ? — In  the  country,  of  course,  they  eat 
nothing  but  potatoes. 

12650.  So  long  as  they  last  ?— Yes. 

12651.  And  then  they  have  recourse  to  Indian  meal, 
J  understand  ? — Yes. 

12652.  That  is  not  a  very  good  thing,  is  it  ? — No  ;  it 
is  not  as  good  probably  as  potatoes  with  a  little  butter- 
milk, or  butter,  or  oleaginous  material  of  some  kind — I  do 
not  care  if  they  get  it  in  fat  bacon.  You  may  say  that 
American  bacon  is  bad,  but  the  fat  is  there,  and  it  is  the  fat 
which  is  wanted. 

12653.  Do  they  never  eat  preparations  of  oatmeal  in 
any  form  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

12654.  (D?-.  Tatham.)   You  would  have  the  fat  there  ? 
—Yes. 

12655.  (Chairman.)  In  going  through  your  list  of 
remedies  you  mention  the  number  of  cubic  feet  which 
should  be  provided.  Do  I  understand  that  no  effort  is 
made  to  enforce  that  minimum  standard  ? — Of  course  the 
public  health  authority  do  enforce  it  where  they  can,  but 
it  would  require  a  very  much  larger  number  of  inspectors 
than  they  have  ;  probably  it  would  require  a  regiment. 
They  would  be  eternally  going  rounc^ 

12656.  Would  not  one  or  two  prosecutions  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  'I  — They  do  prosecute. 

12657.  When  you  make  that  distinction  between  200 
cubic  feet  for  a  child  and  400  cubic  feet  for  an  adult,  do 
you  think  that  is  sound  ?  Does  not  the  child  during  the 
earlier  years  of  life  want  more  pure  air  than  the  adult, 
during  the  period  of  development  ? — I  take  that  merely 
from  the  Public  Health  authority's  figures. 

12658.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  sound  distinction  to  draw  ? — 
I  do  not  think  a  baby  would  want  so  much  air  as  an  adult_ 

12659.  But  a  child  '? — I  should  say  a  child  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age  would  probably  want  as  much  air 
to  develop  it  as  an  adult.  Of  course  that  200  or  400  cubic 
feet  is  a  very  relative  kind  of  thing. 

12660.  It  is  the  minimum  ? — Yes  ;  one  would  like  to 
have  more,  but  very  often  you  get  considerably  less. 

12661.  Has  anything  been  done  to  increase  the  number 
of  recreation  and  play-grounds  ?— Ye.s.  Lord  Ardilaun 
first  began  by  opening  Stephen's  Green,  and  you  can  see 
the  little  ragged  children  from  the  various  lanes  and  back 
streets  close  to  Stephen's  Green  playing  there.  There  is  a 
place  allotted  to  tliem  and  they  can  gambol  about  and 
fall  over  each  other  and  enjoy  themselves  thoroughly. 

12662.  Dublin  is  not  badly  off  for  open  spaces  ? — No 
With  regard  to  the  square  in  which  I  live  in,  Merrion 
Square,  there  have  been  very  many  suggestions  made  that 
we  should  open  that  to  thj  public.  But  what  the  Com- 
missioners felt  is  that  every  class  should  have  a  recreation 
ground  for  themselves,  and  as  there  is  a  recreation  ground 
exactly  opposite  Meriion  Square,  called  Jv  -in^te-  Lawn, 
open  to  the  pul  lie,  which  is  very  large — I  think  it  eon- 
tains  three  or  four  acres — it  is  only  fair  that  another 
class  of  people  should  have  some  place  for  themselves. 

12663.  You  have  some  other  squares  ? — Yes ;  and 
they  can  all  b?  entered  by  the  public  by  paying  one  or 
two  guineas  a  year.  But  Lord  Meath,  who  owns  a  great 
deal  of  the  slum  property  in  that  part  of  Dublin 
called  the  Coombe,  has  opened  playgrounds,  and  he 
has  put  a  man  there  in  uniform  who  sees  the  children  do 
not  indulge  in  any  dangerous  form  of  recreation  from  the 
swings  and  so  on. 

12664.  There  is  apparatus  there  ?— Yes,  nearly  tW  the 
city  churches  have  opened  pleasure-grounds,  with  seats, 
and  places  for  the  children  of  the  poor  to  play  about  in. 

12665.  You  do  not  think  the  Irish  child  suffers  from 
any  abuse  of  school  attendance  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
or  over-pressure  from  education  ? — Pan  nts  frequently 
come  to  me  to  sign  a  certificate  to  say  that  the  child  is  not 
fit  to  go  to  school. 
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Sir  1266d.  They  are  not  compelled  to,  are  they  ? — They  are 
L.  Ormsby.  compelled.    There  is  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
 now  for  every  child  in  Dublin. 

12667.  But  it  is  not  very  rigorously  enforced,  is  it  ? — 
I  think  it  is.  The  reason  I  think  it  is  is  simply  that  many 
mothers  come  to  me  and  say  that  if  they  do  not  get  a  certifi- 
cate from  me  they  will  probably  get  prosecuted.  They  are 
quite  satisfied  if  I  write  :  "  This  child  is  in  my  opinion 
unfit  to  attend  school  for  a  week,"  and  sign  my  name. 
I  frequently  have  to  do  that  in  the  out-patient  department 
of  the  Children's  Hospital. 

12668.  Do  you  think  the  children  in  the  rural  districts 
attend  school  too  early  ?  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  in  the  rural  districts  where 
children  could  live  a  healthy  life  out  of  school,  they  should 
not  come  to  school  till  they  were  six  or  seven  years  of  age  ? 
— I  am  rather  of  that  opinion.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  standard  of  education  for  children  who 
are  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture.  I  think  when  you 
educate  them  too  much  they  begin  to  look  higher  and  give 
up  work  as  agricultural  labourers. 

12669.  It  is  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether 
they  would  not  learn  better  if  they  did  not  attend  school 
too  soon — whether  their  bodies  would  not  develop 
better  with  advantage  to  the  mind  ? — I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  far  better. 
We  do  not  want  tadpoles,  all  head  and  no  body.  I  would 
far  prefer  that  their  bodies  should  be  seen  to  before  their 
heads.  I  have  had  a  strong  opinion  about  that  in  regard 
to  all  classes  of  society.  Although  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
question  to  enter  upon,  I  do  not  think  that  ladies  entering 
universities  is  to  the  advantage  of  their  physique  after- 
wards. I  think  the  more  they  develop  their  brains  the  less 
they  impress  strength  and  robustness  upon  their  offspring. 
That  is  my  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  think  they 
often  cease  to  breed  altogether. 

12670.  You  mean  that  their  physical  powers  are  di- 
minished ? — Yes.  because,  whatever  others  may  think, 
my  opinion  is  that  wherever  robustness  comes  it  comes 
from  the  mother,  not  from  the  father. 

12671.  You  think  that  a  close  application  to  sedentary 
life  would  be  bad  for  women  who  would  become  mothers  ? 
—Yes. 

12672.  In  regard  to  the  dairies  in  Dublin,  i?  sufficient 
precaution  taken  to  see  that  the  milk  supply  which  is 
available  for  the  poor  is  fairly  pure  ? — I  have  spoken  to 
inspectors  on  that  subject,  and  I  would  say  that  there 
is  no  day  in  Dublin  but  that  there  is  some  prosecution 
instituted  against  somebody  for  deficiency  in  certain 
constituents  of  good  wholesome  milk. 

12673.  Do  you  exact  a  proper  standard  of  cleanliness  ? — 
The  inspectors  are  most  careful,  so  far  as  they  can  be. 
Tliere  are  500  dairies,  and  I  find  that  there  are  nearly 
a  dozen  inspeccore  eternally  going  round  and  getting  samples 
of  miUt.  They  do  it  at  irregular  hours,  so  as  to  try  if 
possible  to  enforce  at  any  risk  or  any  cost  that  the  poor 
shall  be  supplied  with  good  wholesome  milk. 

12674.  All  this  milk  comes  into  Dublin  from  the  coun- 
try ? — Yes.  Some  cows  are  kept  in  the  city  in  dairy 
yards,  but  the  Public  Health  authorities  in  Dublin  are 
very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  all  the  city  dairies.  They 
cannot  very  well  do  it  as  there  are  some  vested  rights 
in  the  matter,  but  later  on  they  hope  to  have  every  one 
of  these  dairies  taken  out  of  the  city. 

12675.  Do  they  exact  as  high  a  standard  of  cleanli- 
ness as  they  can  ? — They  do,  but  I  do  not  think  much 
of  the  city  dairies. 

12676.  Milk  is  very  difficult  to  protect  from  contamina- 
tion ? — Yes,  very.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
impurities  may  enter  the  milk.  You  know  they  talk 
about  scalding  the  pails  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  but 
you  see  the  dairy  boys  who  milk  the  cows  with  dirty  hands 
— the  foulest  possible.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  water 
that  gets  into  it. 

12677.  Now  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the 
lunacy  matter  which  has  been  given  great  prominence 
by  witnesses  who  have  been  here  from  Ireland  ? — Before 
you  come  to  that,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  noticed 
in  my  precis  that  there  are  21,000  families  in  the  City 
of  Dublin  occupying  one  room. 

12678.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  those  rooms  are 
very  large  ones — parts  of  some  old  houses  ? — Yes.  If 
it  is  a  dining  or  drawing-room  it  is  a  large  room,  but 


people  occupy  the  smallest  possible  rooms  that  you  could 
hardly  whip  a  cat  in. 

12679.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  families  in  those 
rooms  ? — There  are  four  or  five  who  occupy  them. 

12680.  Is  not  that  a  point  which  the  municipality  have 
attempted  to  tackle  ? — They  have  attempted  to  combat 
that. 

12681.  Does  it  not  require  drastic  measures  to  deal 
with  it  ? — The  magistrates  naturally  hesitate  to  impose 
penalties  upon  them  because  the  poor  people  are  not  able 
to  get  better  accommodation.  Then  the  difficulty  which 
Sir  Charles  Cameron  has  exx3erienc?d,  if  you  close  them, 
where  are  the  people  to  go  to,  unless  you  have  others 
ready  built  for  them  to  enter  ? 

12682.  Does  not  a  problem  of  that  sort  tend  to  solve 
itself  if  you  take  the  necessary  steps  to  create  the  problem? 
It  is  solving  itself  by  the  organisations  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  it  will  take  a  considerable  time.  In  Dublin, 
which  I  know  the  most  about,  it  will  take  a  considerable 
time  to  supply  the  proper  housing  accommodation  which 
is  required  for  the  very  poor. 

12683.  But  the  tendency  is  in  that  dhection  ? — The 
tendency  is  towards  improvement. 

12684.  Then  with  regard  to  lunacy.  These  figures 
which  you  have  given  confirm  the  impression  that  other 
people  have  given  us  ? — Yes.  they  do. 

12G85.  That  increase  of  lunacy  in  Ireland  is  very  serious? 
— It  is  taken  from  the  statistics. 

12686.  We  were  told  that  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  one 
in  700  of  the  Irish  population  were  lunatics  and  now  it  is 
one  in  170.  You  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are 
considerations  which  show  that  the  state  of  things  is  not 
really  so  bad  as  those  figures  might  lead  us  to  think  ? — 
I  explained  that  by  saying  that  people  are  put  into 
asylums  now  who  were  never  put  into  asylums  before. 
Owing  to  the  low  death  rate  in  the  asylums  the  inmates 
accumulate  and  the  admission  rate  goes  on  from  year  to 
year,  and  naturally  it  helps  to  swell  those  numbers.  Of 
course  the  two  ways  of  diminishing  apjjarently  the  amount 
of  lunacy  in  any  given  year  is  from  death  and  lecovery. 
The  death  rate  is  about  7  per  cent,  and  the  recovery  rate 
about  34  per  cent. 

12687.  How  many  of  those  who  recover  lapse,  do  you 
suppose  ? — If  they  are  acute  cases  I  would  say  perhaps  a 
third  of  them  relapse. 

126S8.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  comparative  figures 
are  for  England  ?— No,  I  have  not.  This  is  the  last  report 
of  the  Irish  Inspectors  of  Lunacy  (handed  to  the  Chair- 
man).   I  daresay  you  have  seen  that. 

12689.  Yes. — Then  there  are  a  number  of  old  people 
who  get  softening  of  the  brain  or  slightly  demented  ; 
they  are  not  reallymad,  but  people  will  not  take  the  trouble 
of  minding  them,  and  they  go  to  a  magistrate  and  two 
doctors  who  can  certify  for  them —  and  they  manage  to 
get  them  in. 

12690.  They  are  merely  cases  of  senile  decay,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes. 

12691.  There  is  one  element  in  the  production  of  lunacy 
which  you  have  not  to  deal  with  to  such  a  great  extent 
in  Ireland,  and  that  is  syphlilis  ? — No,  there  is  not  so  much 
syphilis.  I  have  this  information  from  the  two  inspectors. 
Sir  George  O'Farrell  and  Dr.  Courtenay,  and  from  Dr. 
Woods,  the  medical  inspector  of  perhaps  the  largest 
asylum  outside  Dublin,  that  is,  Cork  Asylum.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  put  do^vn  syphilis  as  a 
cause  of  insanity.  That  is  not  the  case  I  believe  in  Eng- 
land. Of  course  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  incurable, 
and  it  is  frequently  caused  by  syphilis. 

12692.  There  is  not  such  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
that  kind  ? — No.  There  is  one  cause  which  the  inspectors 
lay  very  great  stress  upon,  and  that  is  heredity. 

12693.  A  lunatic  taint  which  is  transmitted  ? — Yes, 
they  nearlj'  always  can  trace  it  back  to  the  father  or 
grandfather — or  uncle  or  aunt — or  somebody  in  con- 
nection with  them.    There  is  a  history  in  these  cases. 

12694.  Lunatics  then  are  not  inclined  to  be  sterile  ? — 
No,  I  should  not  think  they  were. 

12695.  Why  do  you  think  the  death  rate  is  so  low 
amongst  Irish  lunatics  ? — It  is  due  to  the  cause  of  insauity 
and  to  the  great  care  taken.  Of  course  they  get  the  same 
care  in  England.    I  have  visited  English  asylnms  as  well 
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as  Irish  asvlums  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  arrange- 
ments were  very  much  the  same.  I  do  not  think  the  Irish 
asylums  as  regards  care  and  equipment  are  one  whit 
behind  the  English  asylums. 

12696.  Is  it  the  case  that  insanity  in  England  is  more 
closely  associated  with  bad  physical  condition  than  it  is 
in  Ireland  ? — Perhaps  it  is  so.  They  say  that  figures  are 
able  to  prove  anything. 

12697.  It  is  to  some  extent  the  outcome  of  degeneracy  ? 
—  I  should  think  so. 

12698.  You  affirm  what  others  have  said  as  to  the 
increase  of  lunacy  in  Ireland  being  largely  due  to  the  flow 
of  emigration  ? — I  do,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only 
the  robust  members  of  the  family  that  ever  leave  the 
country. 

12699.  The  laws  in  the  United  States  make  it  impossible 
that  the  others  should  go  there,  do  they  not  ? — They  do  ; 
they  send  them  h()me. 

12700.  And  the  shipping  companies  will  not  embark 
them  for  that  reason,  because  of  the  risk  of  having  to  bring 
them  back  ? — Yes,  and  they  have  to  be  medically  ex- 
amined. Of  course  it  is  natural  that  when  the  weaklings 
are  left  behind  the  existence  of  life  is  more  keen. 

12701.  And  you  attribute  something  of  it  to  the  ex- 
citable and  nervous  temper'jment  of  the  Irish  race  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  very  excitable. 

12702.  They  are  easily  thrown  off  their  balance  ? — Yes, 
very  easily.  The  Irish  people  in  the  rural  districts  do  not 
drink  continuously,  but  fairs  occur  frequently — they 
occur  every  week  in  different  parts,  and  although  the 
people  may  not  attend  them  always,  yet  wlien  they 
do  thcA'  generally  have  a  very  big  bout  of  drink. 

12703.  (Dr.  Talham.)  I  think  it  is  your  opinion  that  the 
question  of  physical  deterioration  very  much  centres 
round  that  question  which  you  have  illustrated  in  detail, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor^? — Yes, 
that  is  my  strong  opinion,  and  next  to  that  I  think  that 
the  food  comes  in. 

12704.  But  you  put  the  housing  of  the  population  as 
the  first  cause  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

12705.  You  have  spoken  of  the  attempts  which  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  have  made  from  time  to  time  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  houses,  and  you  have  men- 
tioned the  enormous  cost  of  so  doing,  as  compared  with 
your  own  experiment  in  connection  with  the  erection  of 
dwellings  in  Somer  Street  ? — Yes,  and  Werburgh  Street. 
That  is  the  place  which  we  bought,  which  was  already 
built  upon. 

12706.  Your  private  improvement  scheme  ? — Yes. 

12707.  You  think  that  in  the  direction  of  private  im- 
provement schemes  rather  than  of  schemes  carried  out 
by  the  municipal  authorities  lies  the  greatest  hope  of  the 
improvement  in  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  ? — I 
say  it  can  be  larriea  out  on  more  economical  lines.  Both 
have  the  same  object  in  view,  but  if  I  had  £.'50,000,  as  a 
private  individual  I  could  do  more  than  if  1  had  £50.000 
coming  from  a  municipal  body.  When  you  want  to  buy  a 
property  the  price  goes  up  immediately  for  a  municipal 
body,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  private  individual  nobodj 
knows  what  you  are  purchasing  for  ;  you  do  not  give  them 
any  information  till  the  purchase  is  completed.  1  gave  you 
an  example,  which  I  think  is  a  vcrj'  striking  one.  that  for 
the  same  amount  of  area  the  Corporation  of  DubUn  had  to 
paj  £.36,'000,  whereas  I,  as  a  private  individual,  bought 
the  same  amount  of  area  for  £2,020,  quite  in  the  same  part 
of  Dublin,  and  quite  as  necessary.  It  is  in  a  part  of 
Dublin  where  the  poor  do  congregate  and  where  the 
artisans  require  dwelling  houses. 

12708.  Does  the  experience  of  the  DubUn  Corporation 
go  to  show  that  although  houses  may  be  provided  for  the 
very  poor  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  very  poor  get 
into  them  ? — They  do  not  get  into  them,  because  the 
Corporation  naturally  try  to  get  as  much  rent  as  they  can 
to  paj  the  interest  on  the  borrowed  money.  Most  of  the 
money  is  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works,  or  on 
Government  loans,  and  they  pay  the  interest  and 
capital  at  the  same  time,  and  if  they  get  in  a  certain 
class  of  people  who  are  unable  to  paj  ,  of  course  they 
get  nothing  out  of  it,  and  they  have  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  going  to  the  Police  f'ourt  or  the  Rec  irder's 
Court,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  get  them  evicted.  In  an> 
tasf  (he^  are  generallj-  three  weeks  without  rent.  They 
give  notice  and  before  thej  can  bring  them  to  trial  three 


weeks  are  lost,  and  theiefore  they  lose  the  rent  for  this  g^y 
period  of  time.  Ormsby. 

12709.  Have    \ou   in   Dublin   any   organisation  for   

domicihary  visits  among  the  poor  ? — Only  charitable  ones. 

There  is  a  Catholic  Association  called  the  Vince.nt  dp.  Paul. 
It  is  a  kind  of  room-keepers'  society.  The  poor  j)eople 
make  applications  for  charity,  and  before  any  money 
is  granted  some  men.ber  of  the  Committee  makes 
visits  and  sees  exactly  whether  what  has  been 
stated  is  3orrect  or  not  as  regards  their  poverty.  Of 
course  every  gentleman  round  this  table  knows  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  imposition  in  the  disposition 
of  charity — there  is  a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation, 
and  very  often  people  get  charity  who  have  no  right 
to  it,  and  a  great  manj  people  who  have  a  right  to  it  do 
not  get  it. 

12710.  Are  you  aware  of  the  work  which,  for  a  good 
man;y  \ears  jjast,  the  Ladies'  Health  Society  of  Man- 
chester has  been  doing  amongst  the  poor  ? — Yes,  but  that 
has  not  been  adopted  to  the  same  extent  in  Ireland.  Ire- 
land, naturally,  is  a  queer  place.  We  have  two  trouble- 
some questions  in  Ireland — I  would  not  like  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say  we  would  be  better  >^ithout  both — they  are 
religion  and  politics.  They  strongly  come  in  the  way. 
If  a  Protestant  organisation  starts  the  Cathohc  community 
probably  feel  that  perhaps  their  own  organisation  should 
assist  them,  and  vice  vrsa.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more, 
but  you  can  easity  understand  this  is  a  rather  burning 
question  to  enter  upon,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  do 
so. 

12711.  In  your  dispensary  practice  you  spoke  of  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  ? — Tuberculosis  is  very  com- 
mon among  the  shop-girls.  They  seem  to  suffer  from 
tuberculosis. 

12712.  Of  the  lungs  ?— Yes,  mainly. 

12713.  Something  Uke  three  dsaths  in  every  thousand 
of  the  population  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  that  is  corrrct. 

12714.  It  is  very  high  ? — Yes. 

12715.  Vfry  much  higher  than  in  England  ? — Yes, 
I  know  that. 

12716.  With  regard  to  the  mesenteric  form  of  tuber- 
culosis amongst  children,  is  that  very  common  in  your 
experience  ? — No  ;  I  got  our  Resident  to  give  me  a  few 
particulars.  In  the  Children's  Hospital,  out  of  258  cases, 
this  is  how  they  run  :  tubercular  meningitis,  five  cases  ; 
tubercular  glands  in  the  neck,  twelve  cases  ;  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  knee,  five  eases  ;  tubercular 
disease  of  the  foot,  twelve  cases  ;  tubercular  disease 
of  the  hand,  four  cases  ;  and  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  six  cases.  All  the  others  were  of  course  the 
same  disease,  only  in  different  places.  Then  there  is 
rickets — twenty  cases  of  genu  varum  and  genu  valgum, 
that  is  knock-knees  and  bow-legs,  which  are  common 
things  amongst  children.  We  generally  call  them 
rickets. 

12717.  (Chcirman.)  Owing  to  soft  bones  ? — Yes. 

12718.  (Dr.  Tat/iam.)  Very  largely  due  to  improper 
feeding,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  point  about  that 
which  I  know  is  not  accepted  by  chemists  and  physio- 
logists, but  1  beheve  it  thoroughly,  although  I  cannot 
prove  it — that  is  that  where  cities  are  supplied  with  water 
which  does  not  contain  much  lime,  deforraitie? 
of  the  lower  limbs  in  children  are  much  more  prevalent. 
You  know  the  water  supply  of  Dublin  is  very  good.  It 
comes  from  a  place  nearly  forty  miles  from  Dublin, 
and  after  coming  so  far  there  is  very  little  lime  in  it. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron  does  not  agree  v.'ith  that ;  he  says  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  whatever.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Glasgow  water  is  like. 

12719.  (Chairman.)   There  is  very  httle  lime  in  that 
v  ater. 

12720.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  It  is  distillea  water  practically  ? 
I  had  it  from  Sir  Wilham  Mac  R. wen  that  the  deformities 
of  the  lo\ver  limbs  in  Glasgow  are  very  prevalent. 

12721.  (Chairman.)  They  were,  but  we  had  evioence 
that  they  had  diminishes. ;  in  fact  it  was  said  that  rickets 
had  almost  disappeared  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

12722.  (Dr.  Tathavi.)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
water  contained  no  lime  ? — Then,  probatly,  we  must 
look  for  some  other  reason. 

12723.  With  regard  to  typhus.  I  have  no  doubt  in 
earlier  days  you  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  that  ? — 
Yes. 
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12724.  Is  that  in  your  judgment  becoming  rarer  in 
Dublin  ? — I  tJiink  so.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  tjphoid 
fever  in  the  autumn  in  DuVjHh,  but  I  do  not  think 
myself  that  it  is  greater  than  it  was  :  1  think  it  is 
somewhat  less. 

12725.  1  am  speaking  of  typhus  ? — 1  think  typhus  is 
fast  disappearing. 

12726.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  otherwise  ? — Yes. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  saw  a  case  of  typhus  last.  I  do  not 
remember.  It  is  certainly  very  seldom  in  the  last  ten 
years.  I  remember  when  I  was  clinical  olerk  to  the  late 
Dr.  Stokes  typhus  was  a  very  common  thing — that  was 
thirty-five  years  ago.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to 
typhoid. 

12727.  Unfortunately  in  certain  parts  of  England  we 
are  not  quite  so  successful.  There  is  typhus,  at  times, 
in  Liverpool,  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

12728.  You  spoke  just  now  of  pneumonia  as  existing 
in  certain  institutions  ;  do  you  refer  to  the  epidemic  form 
of  pneumonia  ? — No. 

12729.  The  infective  ?— No,  I  do  not  refer  to  that. 

12730.  The  ordinary  ? — The  ordinary  pneumonia, 
which  come5  on  from  various  causes — insufficient 
clothing  in  severe  weather.  \Vhat  I  was  thinking  of 
v  as  the  littJe  paper  V>oy  s  who  go  about  barefooted. 

12731.  Bronchial  pneamonia  ? — Yes. 

12732.  Then  you  spoke  of  drunkenness  among  the 
women.  Do  you  think  that  is  rather  increasing  generally 
amongst  the  population  ? — I  do.  I  think  among  the 
ordinary  Dublin  artisan  class  that  is  so.  It  is  more  in 
their  case  than  in  the  case  of  the  labourers,  because,  as 
I  said  before,  the  labourer  and  his  wife  have  not  much 
money  ;  they  must  pay  for  a  certain  amount  of  food, 
and  they  must  pajr  their  rent.  A  man  goes  round  every 
Monday  for  his  rent,  and  if  lie  does  not  get  it  he  gives 
them  novice  to  go,  so  that  they  have  to  put  that  by  first. 
No  matter  what  they  drink  on  Sunday  they  must  have 
the  Mondaj-'a  rent  ready.  I  do  think  that  the  women 
drink  perhap.*^  more  than  they  did. 

12733.  That  probably  is  one  cause  of  the  increasing 
neglect  of  children  ? — Yes,  1  think  so.  I  think  that  is 
really  the  Led  rock  of  the  whole  question,  the  care  of  the 
growing  young. 

12734.  And  you  spoke  of  the  feeding  of  children  as 
being,  in  your  judgment,  the  cause  second  in  imf  ortance? — 
Yes. 

1273f .  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  children 
get  practically  no  sound  milk  at  all  — I  mean  children 
of  the  working  classes  ? — They  get  very  little. 

12736.  And  such  as  they  get  is  not  what  we  call  whole 
milk  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is,  because,  first  of  all,  I  think 
it  is  stale  when  they  get  it — it  is  not  fresh. 

12737.  It  is  decomposing  ? — More  or  less,  and  you 
could  not  tell  how  long  it  has  been  there  notwithstanding 
the  necessary  inspections  and  analysis  of  it  by  proper 
authorities. 

12738.  Is  9,  good  deal  of  it  separated  milk  ? — Yes.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  gentlemen  are  aware  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  what  they  call  creameries  in  Ireland  now. 
They  are  establishing  them  all  through  the  country.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  hear  the  dift'erent  opinions.  One 
set  of  people  say  it  is  the  salvation  of  some  of  the  country 
districts ;  others  again  say  it  is  the  ruin  of  the  country 
districts.  Now  the  salvation  of  the  country  districts  ia 
this,  that  they  get  quick  money  fc^r  their  milk- — they  get 
it  at  once  when  they  leave  it  at  the  creameries.  And 
where  the  ruin  would  arise  is  that  they  get  back  the  skim 
milk  devoid  of  all  the  important  constituents  that  are  so 
useful  for  development  and  nutrition.  They  get  back 
this  skim  milk  which  is  really  useless  to  feed  children  or 
even  young  stock — even  pigs. 

12739.  And  it  is  upon  this  wretched  stuff  that  the  poor 
children  have  to  live,  if  they  live  at  all  ? — That  is  all  they 
get. 

127-1-0.  There  are  some  valuable  chemical  constituents 
left  in  it  are  there  not. 

12741.  (Dr.  Tathnm.)  Yes. 

12742.  (Mr.  LindseU.)  It  is  the  separator  which  has 
done  it  ? — Yes. 

12743.  [Mr.  Struthers.)  If  it  were  taken  along  with 
other  foods  which  contain  the  constituents  which  are 
lacking  in  the  milk  it  would  be  useful  ? — Yes. 


12744.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  That  is  practically  the  only  food 
they  get  ? — Yes,  they  may  have  potatoes  with  it. 

12745.  But  without  fat— that  is  the  important  thing  ? 
— Yes,  they  want  fat. 

12746.  With  regard  to  cancer,  is  that  increasing  in 
Ireland  or  not  '? — I  think  it  is  increasing.  I  have  no 
reason  to  know  it  more  than  the  statistics  that  have  been 
published  by  the  Registrar  General.  He  mentioned 
Armagh  as  the  county  where  it  is  most  prevalent.  In 
reading  over  that  report,  and  the  individual  testimony  of 
different  medical  officers,  I  really  could  not  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion  as  to  whether  Armagh  was  the  county 
in  Ireland  which  suffered  most  from  cancer,  or  not. 
Some  people  say  it  is  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  houses  are  built  and  so  forth. 

12747.  Do  you,  as  a  hospital  surgeon,  notice  that  cancer 
is  increasing  ? — No  ;  as  a  hospital  surgeon  I  can  say  there 
is  always  a  run  of  cancer  cases,  but  I  carmot  say  there  are 
more  than  there  were.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Cancer 
Commission  here  in  London,  and  I  know  from  statistics 
collected  from  the  three  countries  that  the  view  which  is 
now  held  is  that  it  is  increasing  and  that  there  are 
various  reasons  for  it. 

12748.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  increasing  in 
England  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  it  is.  It  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  mode,  the  anxieties,  and  the  struggle  for  life  being 
much  greater.  I  think  mental  reasons  help  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cancer.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  refer  to  one 
social  class  ;  it  seems  to  affect  all  classes. 

12749.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  think  it  is  due  to  a 
purely  parasitical  growth  ? — That  is  a  doubtful  question. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  the  cause  of  it.  I  could  not  give 
anj'  opinion  about  it,  because  so  many  different  views  have 
been  pvit  forward  and  have  been  given  up. 

12750.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Is  the  death  rate  in  Ireland 
decreasing  ?  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  ask  you  that  perhaps  ? 
— I  do  not  know,  but  thi.s  is  the  list  of  births  and  deaths 
in  Ireland  for  1903.    (Document  handed  to  the  Chnirmxin.) 

12751.  With  regard  to  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school,  do  you  think  that  to  any  large  extent  children 
attending  school  do  so  insufficiently  fed  or  half  starved  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  they  are  insufficiently  fed. 

12752.  Is  there  any  organisation  by  which  yoimg 
children  can  be  fed  in  the  school  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  in  o\ir  schools  there  is.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  if  it  were  arranged. 

12753.  There  is  no  voluntary  arrangement  ? — No, 
there  is  no  voluntary  arrangement,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  But  I  have  often  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  useful  means  if  the  school  rates  or 
school  funds  could  be  applied  in  that  direction. 

12754.  At  present,  I  believe,  they  cannot  ? — I  believe 
they  cannot. 

12755.  As  a  surgeon  you  think  that  if  you  insist  on 
the  children  being  educated  they  ought  to  be  fed  ?  — 
Yes ;  never  mind  where  they  get  the  means.  They 
certainly  cannot  work  in  a  hungry  state — none  of  us  can. 

12756.  (Mr.  LindseU.)  I  think  you  mentioned  two  or 
three  times  the  little  paper  boys  ? — Yes. 

12757.  Is  street  trading  very  marked  in  Dublin  among 
the  very  young  ? — Yes,  it  is  ;  but  the  Dxiblin  Corporation 
have  lately  got  powers  through  some  bye-law  to  limit  it. 

12758.  There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  last 
year  dealing  specially  with  that  subject  ? — Yes,  and 
they  are  now  putting  it  in  force.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  indeed  if  it  could  be  so  done.  Anybody 
on  a  winter's  evening,  say  about  I^ecember  or  January, 
CO  aid  see  these  wretched  little  boys,  half -clad  and 
hungry-looking,  selling  their  newspapers  in  the  streets  ; 
of  course  they  sell  other  things  besides. 

12759.  Matches,  and  so  on  ? — Matches  principally- 
Of  course  the  selling  of  matches  is  merely  a  means  of 
evading  being  taken  up  by  the  police  for  begging.  The 
matches  are  only  humbug  ;  they  do  not  want  to  sell 
them.  At  least  they  offer  matches  to  ladies  who  do  not 
generally  require  them,  but  that  is  merely  to  say  that 
they  are  trading.    They  do  it  for  begging  purposes. 

12760.  Thf^re  was  no  attempt  beforehand  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  newspapers,  and  so  on  ? — No. 

12761.  But  they  are  going  to  adopt  this  Act  ? — Yes. 
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12762.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Mr.  Legge,  who  li<as  had  to 
leave,  asked  me  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questiors.  You 
are  in  favour  of  re-housing  of  the  very  poor  being  left 
in  the  hands  of  private  persons  ?  Would  you  see  apy 
advantage  in  the  supervision  of  such  associations  by  a 
public  authority,  such  supervision  being  in  co-operation 
and  not  as  a  check  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  iiLSpectors 
inspect  our  dwellings  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
the  corporation  dwellings. 

12763.  You  would  welcome  assistance  from  them  ? — 
We  are  only  too  anxious  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  medical 
■officer  of  the  district  only  met  nie  the  otlier  day,  and  he 
said  :  "  By  the  way,  T  was  very  pleased  in  going  through 
those  houses  belonging  to  your  association  ;  they  compare 
most  favourably  with  other  parts  of  my  district."  "  Oh, 
yes,"  I  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  went  round."  He  said  : 
"  Of  course  the  corporation  officials  go  round  as  well, 
and  I  always  find  the  more  inspectors  we  have  the  better." 
Now,  I  remember  the  Dublin  hospitals  forty  years  ago, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  equipment  of  all  the  hospitals 
in  Dublin,  with  no  exception  whatever,  are  all  wonderfully 
improved.  I  believe  it  is  due  to  those  various  inspecting 
bodies  :  each  body  going  round  suggests  som.e  little 
thing,  and  that  is  brought  before  the  managing  committee, 
and  then  these  things  are  carried  out.  In  the  same 
way,  if  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  as  the  chief  executive  public 
health  officer,  would  suggest  to  our  association  that  such 
and  such  a  thing  was  necessary,  it  would  be  brought 
before  our  committee,  and  we  would  naturally  comply 
T\ith  it,  because  our  anxiety  is  to  have  these  places  as 
an  object  lesson  to  other  institutions,  and  the  more 
perfect  we  make  them  the  more  natural  would  it  V^e  for 
extension  to  take  place  in  otlier  directions.  And  further- 
more, as  we  are  a  purely  cnarit&Vjie  body — at  least  we 
are  °  charitable  and  business  body,  as  anybody  who  likes 
can  ta^.e  shares  in  it  for  £1  —and  all  who  subscribe  for  our 
share's  wc  should  be  glad  to  welcome.  We  aie  only  too 
an'.ious  to  increase  our  list  of  shareholders. 

12764.  Would  jou  welcome  arrangements  whereby  a 
private  association  such  as  j-ours  could  borrow  money 
from  the  public  authorities  on  easj  terms  ? — Yes  ;  we  are 
about  to  borrow  money  now  from  the  Board  of  Works. 

12765.  Mr.  Legge  has  another  suggestion,  that  another 
method  of  securing  such  assistance  would  be  a  grant  on 
easy  terms  from  a  public  authority  of  sites  on  which  private 
associations  could  set  to  work  ;  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  admirable  system. 
Clontarf,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  has  lately  been 
annexed  to  the  city  area  of  Dublin,  and  the  Corporation 
have  some  ground  there.  We  stated  to  the  Corporation, 
"  If  you  will  give  us  that  ground  rent  free,  or  for  one  shilling 
a  year,  we  will,  as  we  progress,  place  dwellings  upon  it." 
We  will  do  that  if  they  give  us  a  practically  free  site,  but 
we  cannot  make  it  pay  financially  if  we  are  to  pay  a  large 
sum  for  the  site.  In  fact  in  these  schemes,  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  large  towns  of  England,  say, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  the  purchase 
of  the  site  for  a  large  amount  has  prevented  them  making 
such  projects  a  financial  success.  If  they  get  the 
site  free,  or  nearlj  free,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  could  do  an  enormous  amount  of  good  to  the  class 
who  require  help  in  this  direction,  and  make  them  pay  the 
municipality  or  whatever  body  took  it  in  hand. 

12766.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  on  my 
own.  behalf.  I  see  that  jou  say  in  your  precis  that 
means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  young  boys  of  tender 
\ears  from  smoking  and  drinking.  I  should  like  to  have 
your  opinion  of  the  effects  of  smoking  on  boys  of  tender 
_\cars  ;  wf  have  heaid  some  rather  different  opinions. 
Some  say  that  it  has  not  a  large  effect,  but  that  it  would  be 
better  that  they  should  not  do  it  ? — Everything  helps,  no 
matter  in  what  degree.  I  have  no  objection  to  smoking, 
although  I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  smoker.  Twenty  years 
ago  I  threw  a  cigar  out  of  my  mouth  and  said  I  would  not 
smoke  again.  Nor  have  I  done  so.  But  I  do  not  object 
to  it.  But  I  ao  object  to  a  growing  child  smoking.  I  do 
believe  that  it  has  some  aeteriorating  effect,  but  I  cannot 
tell  in  what  direction. 

12767.  You  agree  with  the  general  idea  which  was  pre- 
valent some  years  ago  that  no  young  boy  should  dream  of 
smoking  ? — Of  course  smoking  is  very  much  more 
practised  now.  You  see  gentlemen  smoking  in  the  street, 
wliich  was  never  done  twenty  years  ago.  Now  it  is  a 
common  thing.  You  seldom  see  anybody  walking  about 
without  smoking  either  pipe,  cigar,  or  cigarette. 


12768.  With  regard  to  quite  small  boys,  you  hardly  ever 
saw  them  smoking  twenty  years  ago  ? — Hardly  ever. 

127C9.  You  think  that  smoking,  especially  this  shocking 
bad  tobacco  and  cigarettes  of  all  kinds,  is  deleterious  ? — 
I  think  that  cigarette  smoking  has  assisted  degeneration. 
It  is  not  pipes  which  these  boys  smoke,  but  it  is  general';; 
the  butt  ends  of  cigars,  which  other  people  throw  awa^ 

12770-71.  Then  y  ou  say  that  you  consider  drink,  especially 
amongst  women,  is  greatly  on  the  increase  ;  I  suppose 
that  has  only  increased  in  comparatively  recent  years.  It 
is  surely  less  than  it  was  100  years  ago,  is  it  not  ? — 1  ao  not 
know.  I  think  drink  is  cheaper.  I  think  porter  is  cheaper. 
The  poorer  class  in  DuLUn  drink  an  enormous  quantity  of 
porter.  We  have  got  the  largest  brewery  in  the  world  in 
Dublin,  and  the  people  certainly  help  to  make  it  larger. 

12772.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Would  not  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  vast  population  of  a  city  like  Dublin  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  they  were  100  years  ago  ? — 1  do  not  think 
they  are  much.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  migration  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  and  I  do  think  that  drinking  among 
the  lower  classes  has  increased.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  because  I  cannot  compare  them  with  what  they 
were  100  years  ago. 

12773.  We  have  no  statistics  ?— No. 

12774.  The  only  thing  we  can  go  by  is  accounts  of 
it.  stories  really,  and  pictures  ? — Yes. 

12775.  And  the  general  impression  which  one  has  re- 
ceived ? — Yes.  I  should  say  that  drinking  among  the 
lower  orders  has  increased.  That  is  my  opinion.  The 
reason  which  I  base  that  upon  is  that  I  see  it  very  generally 
adopted  in  all  classes.  Where  there  is  poverty  I  generally 
find  that  drink  is  somewhere  about  in  connection  with 
the  family.  Then  I  think  the  drink  is  cheaper.  Porter 
is  very  cheap  ;  you  can  get  a  glass  of  porter  for  a  penny. 

12776.  {Mr.  Lindscll.)  Do  you  look  upon  porter  as  a 
great  intoxicant.  Is  not  the  injury  arising  from  drink 
rather  more  from  the  alcohol  contained  in  it — from  spirits  ? 
— Quite  so.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  say  that 
country  people  drink  more  whisky  and  the  city  people 
drink  more  porter.  I  know  that  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
in  the  porter  is  very  much  less  than  the  alcohol  in  the 
whisky.  I  mentioned  here  that  it  is  bad  whisky.  If 
they  drank  good  whisky  it  would  be  difl^erent.  It  is  a 
matte  I  of  very  great  regret  to  me  that  good  Iris-h  whisky 
does  not  seem  to  come  to  England  at  all.  If  you  drank  good 
Irish  whisky  you  would  never  drink  Scotch  whisky.  In 
Ireland  the  lower  order  of  Irish  do  not  care  for  whisky 
unless  it  has  what  they  call  a  "  bite  "  on  it.  It  must 
have  something  to  catch  their  throat.  I  suppose  it  is 
whisky  containing  ail  kinds  of  impurities.  But  in  towns, 
particularly  in  Dublin,  porter  is  the  staple  drink  of  the 
lower  orders. 

12777.  And  what  they  get  drunk  on  ?  --Yes  ;  it  is 
wonderful  what  capacity  they  have.  I  had  a  man  in 
hospital  with  a  broken  leg — he  broke  it  when  he  was  drunk 
He  said  :  "  I  was  having  a  pint  when  I  broke  my  leg."  I 
said,  "  How  many  pints  did  you  take  ?  "  He  said,  "  I 
drank  about  ten  pints."  Porter  is  a  very  nutritious 
thing  in  reason  ;  in  fact,  it  agrees  with  invalids.  I 
would  sooner  order  porter  than  many  tonics,  and  it  is 
very  cheap. 

12778.  Do  you  include  tea  in  these  deleterious  drinks  ? — 
Of  course  the  tea  they  drink  is  stewed  tea.  x\ll  the  Irish 
are  very  tond  of  tea. 

12779.  Some  people  attribute  the  increase  of  lunacy 
to  the  increase  of  rank  tea  that  they  drink  ? — I  do  not 
know  about  that. 

12780.  ,.1/r.  Strudiers.)  I  understood  in  Ireland  that 
tliey  were  particular  about  their  tea,  and  that  they  onlj' 
bought  expensive  tea  ? — Yes  ;  the  very  best.  That  is 
a  very  peculiar  thing,  that  even  if  the\  are  hard  up  they 
will  give  the  best  price  for  it. 

12781.  What  do  they  do  with  it ;  do  they  brew  it  ?  — 
Yes  ;  they  stew  it  on  hobs  on  the  fires. 

12782.  I  see  you  are  of  opinion  that  religion  has  some 
thing  to  do  with  lunacy  ? — Yes.  The  Irish  of  a  certain 
class  are  a  very  religious  race,  and  sometimes  they  get 
imbued  with  religious  delusions.  I  have  met  with  a  good 
many  such  cases. 

12783.  You  perhaps  think  that  this  sirong  composition 
of  religion,  which  is  one  of  the  great  features  in  Ireland, 
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i^ir        may  have  something  to  do  with  the  increase  of  feeUng 
p,  Qrmshy.  S'lid  consequently  increase  of  lunacy  ? — I  daresay  that 
might  bo  so.    Drink  and  hereditary  causes  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal causes.    If  there  is  a  great  increase  of  lunacy  in 
rcland  it  is  due  to  temperament. 

12784.  Wliat  you  said  about  .«io  many  of  the  lunatics 
having  relations  who  are  afflicted  suggests  that  inter- 
jnarriage  may  be  a  cause,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  am 
informed  by  the  higher  clerics  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  they  prohibit  it  wherever  they  possibly  can,  but 
when  people  want  to  get  married  tliey  have  a  way  of 
eluding  those  kind  of  things  ;  they  go  to  another  parish. 
The  Catholic  Church  clerics  have  a  wonderful  power  for 
good  over  their  own  people.  The  people  will  be  guided 
b}'  their  own  priest  when  they  will  not  be  guided  by  any 
body  else.  I  will  give  5'ou  an  example.  Tliere  is  a  large  saw. 
mill  and  other  machinery  works  with  which  I  am  connected 
— the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Co., — to 
which  I  am  consulting  surgeon,  and  very  frequently  acci- 
dents occur  there.  A  man  comes  into  hospital  with  a  leg  or 
arm  seriously  injured.  I  say,  "I  am  very  sorry,  but  that 
leg  or  arm  will  have  to  come  off."  He  says,  "  I  will  not 
have  it  off."  Then  T  say.  "  Will  you  sacrifice  your  life 
and  j  our  limb  too  ? "  And  the  man  replies,  "  I  do  not 
care,  I  won't  have  any  operation  done."  I  say  to  the 
house  surgeon,  "  Send  for  the  priest."  There  is  a  rule 
of  the  Church  that  you  must  not  perform  any  serious 
operation  without  the  ministrations  of  a  clergyman 
The  priest  comes,  and  I  say,  "  Father  So-and-So,  this 
poor  fellow  has  got  a  mangled  limb  and  it  will  have  to  be 
removed,  otherwise  he  will  lose  his  life."  He  goes  in  and 
talks  to  the  patient,  and  presently  he  comes  out  and  says 
"  All  right,  go  on."  The  man  does  whatever  the  pries, 
says.  It  saves  time.  We  always  use  that  precaution. 
It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  a  man  to  realise  who  the 
ininute  before  was  all  right  and  then,  as  the  result  of  an 
acc;d?nt,  has  a  mangled  limb ;  it  comes  so  quickly 
that  he  does  not  like  to  lose  a  Umb.  In  that  way 
the  clergyman  always  has  more  influence  than  the  medical 
man  in  advising  the  necessary  operation  to  be  performed. 

12785.  We  had  from  one  of  the  clergy  themselves,  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  the  fact  that  this  taint  of  lunacy  is  very 
wide-spread,  so  many  families  have  it  ?  —Yes.  I  believe 
that  is  due  to  hereditary  causes.  I  think  that  heredity 
fas  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  production  of  lunacy. 

,2786.  I  see  you  agree  with  the  common  opinion  thnt  it 
is  the  able-bodied  and  enterprising  who  eniigrate  ?  — 
I'nloubtedly. 

12787.  You  have  never  made  any  inquiry  yourself  on 
the  subject  as  to  the  kind  of  people  who  dirt  emigrate  ? — 
Oh  yes,  because  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  they 
cannot  emigrate  unless  they  are  examined  by  medical 
officers  ;  I  know  that  shipping  companies  will  not  take 
thofu. 

12788.  That  secures  a  ceitain  minimum,  no  doub;* 
but  my  own  experience  amongst  certain  rural  districts  in 
Scotland  is  that  it  is  not  the  most  enterprising  who  emi- 
grate, but  tho^e  who  fail  at  home  ? — Yes,  but  you  know 
emigration  either  from  England  or  Scotland  does  not 
compare  at  all  with  Ireland,  because  there  are  very  mucti 
fewer  classes  in  England  and  Scotland  emigrate  compared 
with  Ireland.  Nearly  everybody  emigrates  from  Ireland 
in  a  certain  class,  at  least  one  member  of  a  family.  You 
often  say,"  Where  is  your  sister  ?  "    "  She  is  in  America." 

Where  is  your  brother  ?  "  In  America."  Nearly  all 
go  to  America. 

12789.  It  is  very  common  throughout  the  countrv  ?  — 
Yes. 

12790.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  feeding  the  school  children  if  you  are  going  t  o 
give  them  any  education  at  all.  But  is  it  not  equally 
important  to  feed  children  who  are  not  at  school  ? — Most 
certainly. 

12791.  Might  it  not  be  desirable  to  secure  that  the 
children  who  are  not  at  school  should  have  food  as  well  as 
those  who  are  '! — Certainly. 


12792.  To  provide  for  the  better  leeding  of  infants  for 
example  ? — Yes.  I  believe  that  is  the  cause  of  the  question 
which  you  are  now  investigating — the  want  of  care  in  the 
feeding  and  the  want  of  care  in  every  possible  way  of  the 
young.  I  am  a  New  Zealander  by  birth  and  I  was  there 
till  I  was  fourteen,  and  my  remembrance  of  the  young 
colonials  is  this :  There  is  no  poverty  there,  none 
whatever.  Everybody  can  get  enough  and  plenty  to  eat 
of  what  is  good  for  them.  Li^^ng  an  outdoor  life  as  they 
do  the  youth  there  become  as  strong  as  a  horse.  I  am 
told  by  medical  officers  who  saw  the  New  Zealanders  that 
went  to  the  South  African  War  that  they  were  the  finest 
body  of  men  which  came  from  any  country 

1279.3.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  However 
important  the  feeding  of  school  children  may  be  we  must 
not  regard  that  as  the  whole  problem  ;  it  is  only  one 
aspect  of  it  ? — It  is  only  one  aspect  of  it. 

12794.  Because  if  you  allow  those  children  who  are 
underfed  to  be  away  from  school  they  would  not  be  any 
better  ofl:  ? — No,  they  would  probably  be  better  off  at 
school  if  there  was  feeding  going  on. 

1279.5.  If  they  were  at  home  or  playing  about  the  streets 
they  would  be  exerting  themselves  physically  or  mentally 
probably  as  much  as  at  the  school  ? — Yes. 

12796.  Probably  they  are  more  at  rest  at  school  ? — 
With  regard  to  sitting  at  a  desk,  1  believe  that  is  a  cause 
of  spinal  curvature. 

12797.  That  is  another  question  — Until  we  have  a 
better  system  of  posture  for  school  children  1  believe  that 
poring  over  desks  has  a  contracting  influence,  i  have  often 
examined  their  chests.  I  have  not  gone  very  particularly 
into  the  question  of  physique,  but  I  look  generally  at  the 
height,  -weight,  and  chest  measurement  as  three  ver\ 
important  points  in  the  physique  of  a  child,  and  I  must  say 
that  those  who  are  always  at  a  desk  are  more  likely  to  have 
contracted  chests. 

12798.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  system  of 
physical  exercise  for  schools  has  now  been  proposed,  in 
which  the  attention  of  the  teachers  is  very  strongly  drawn 
to  this  point,  of  the  position  of  the  children  when  at  school, 
if  they  are  sitting  at  desks  at  all,  as  well  as  a  recommenda- 
tion that  they  should  be  as  little  at  the  desk  as  possible  ? — 
Quite  so.  I  believe  that  long  continued  posture  in  one 
position  is  verj  productive  of  various  spinal  distortions. 

12799.  (Chairman.)  There  is  one  question  1  wish  to  ask 
you  with  regard  to  the  birth  rate.  Do  you  think  from  your 
experience  of  Ireland  that  there  is  anything  in  the  idea 
which  has  been  represented  to  us  that  there  is  a  tendency 
among  the  superior  stocks  of  all  classes  towards  a  dimin- 
ished rate  of  reproduction  ? — I  do  not  believe  it.  1  know 
what  you  are  alluding  to,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  Ireland  it 
is  adopted  to  any  great  extent. 

12800.  Is  it  not  so  ? — No,  not  at  all  to  the  same  extent 
as  adopted  in  other  countries.  If  suggested  the  people 
would  generally  refuse  to  use  any  means,  because  it  would 
be  "against  the  tenets  of  their  Church."  I  beUeve  that 
the  well  disposed  classes,  as  a  rule,  would  not  adopt  any 
means  for  the  prevention  of  children. 

12801.  You  do  not  think  the  famihes  of  the  better  stocks 
of  all  classes  are  diminisliing  ? — No. 

12802.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  a  point 
Mr.  Struthers  put  to  you  just  now,  you  expressed  the 
opinion,  in  which  we  all  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  very 
necessary  indeed  that  young  children  should  be  well  fed 
under  any  circumstances  ? — Most  assuredly. 

12803.  But  the  question  I  want  to  put  to  you  further  is. 
Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  more  necessary  that  a 
ohild  who  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary  process  of 
instruction  should  be  well  fed  ? — I  do. 

12804.  That  is  the  point  ? — I  remember  hearing  an 
address  from  Lord  Wolseley  when  he  said  that  he  would 
far  prefer  children  to  be  ignoramuses,  as  regards  their 
brain  work,  as  long  as  their  bodies  were  improved  in  the 
same  ratio.  I  would  sooner  see  them  with  a  good  physique 
than  tadpoles — all  head  and  no  body. 
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Mr.  Arthur  H.  Cheatle,  F.R.C.S.,  called ;    and  Examined. 


12805.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Assistant  Aural  Surgeon  to 
King's  College  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

12806.  And  Surgeon  to  the  Roval  Ear  Hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

12807.  Where  is  that  ?— In  Soho. 

12808.  Have  you  given  special  attention  to  the  subject 
of  ear  disease  as  evidence  of  degeneration  ? — I  made  this 
examination  in  1902  with  the  express  idea  of  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  public  and  before  the  Education 
Board. 

12809.  This  examination  of  children  at  Hanwell  ? — 
Yes. 

12810.  Of  course  they  are  ex  hypothesei  of  a  degenerate 
type  ? — Many  of  them  come  from  the  worst  districts 
of  London. 

12811.  They  are  children  who  from  birth  have  suffered 
from  such  causes  as  are  probably  degenerative  in  theiv 
character  ? — Yes  ;  those  in  the  "  Main  School  "  come 
from  Southwark  and  the  City  of  Lonaon,  while  those  in 
the  "  Ophthalmic  School  "  are  drafted  from  the  Poor  Law 
Schools  all  over  London. 

12812.  Is  that  at  Hanwell  too  ?— Yes.  One  is  called 
the  Ophthalmic  School  and  the  other  the  Main  School.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  what  was 
found.  There  was  just  as  much  disease  in  the  children 
coming  from  all  parts  of  London  as  those  comins  from 
the  City  of  London  and  Southwark  in  the  Main  School. 

12813.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  connection  between  eye 
and  ear  disease  ? — A  certain  amount. 

12814.  There  is  one  particular  type  of  disease  which  is 
called  retinitis  pigmentosa  of  the  eye,  which  is  associated 
with  deafness,  is  there  not  ? — No,  keratitis,  due  to  syphilis. 

12815.  Not  retinitis  pigmentosa  1 — Not  often. 

12818.  Mr.  Tweedy  attributed  the  amount  of  retinitis 
pigmentosa  he  found  in  children  from  the  rural  districts 
to  the  effect  of  intermarriage  there  ? — Oh  yes,  that  is  so. 

J2820.  WTiat  do  you  say  as  to  its  connection  with 
deafness  ? — It  must  be  very  slight,  but  there  is  a  definite 
eye  trouble  which  is  due  to  syphilis,  interstitial  keratitis. 
They  get  complete  deafness  from  interstitial  keratitis  in 
the  eyes,  and  a  very  bad  form  of  deafness  indeed. 

12821.  You  appear  to  discover  the  principal  cause 
of  deafness  in  adenoids  ? — It  is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
causes. 

12822.  What  is  its  origin  ? — It  is  an  enlarged  tonsil 
at  the  back  of  the  nose. 

12823.  Why  is  it  so  prevalent  now  ? — It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say.  I  doubt  if  it  is  more  prevalent  now  than 
it  was  some  years  ago. 

12824.  You  do  not  think  so  ? — No.  We  have  evidence 
from  pictures  that  it  was  prevalent  in  the  times  of  the 
Old  Masters. 

12826.  You  know  that  the  contraction  of  the  jaw 
which  you  speak  of  was  prevalent  in  those  days  ? — Yes  ; 
and  the  open  mouth,  the  dropped  jaw. 

12826.  I  suppose  it  is  as  a  rule  congenital  ? — Some  chil- 
dren are  born  with  it ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  unable  to 
take  the  breast  because  they  cannot  breathe,  but  with 
others  it  seems  to  come  later  on,  about  one  year  or  two 
years  old. 

12827.  Is  that  due  to  environment  ? — It  is  difficult  to 
eay,  because  adenoids  are  very  frequent  among  the  upper 
classes. 


12829.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  form  any  opinion  j/^.  Cheatle- 
as  to  what  the  causes  are,  nor  is  the  profession  ? — No,      — . 
not  as  to  why  these  tonsils  should  become  enlarged. 

Of  course  we  are  hampered  by  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
as  common  among  the  upper  classes,  in  fact  quite  as 
common,  where  children  are  in  healthy  surroundings,  as 
among  the  poor. 

12830.  So  that  you  are  not  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  a 
thing  which  should  be  associated  with  degeneration  ? — 
No  ;  my  idea  is  that  it  was  quite  as  prevalent  years  ago 
as  it  is  now. 

12831.  There  is  only  one  way  of  treating  it,  and  that  is 
by  removal  ? — Yes. 

12833.  {Colonel  Fox.)  When  you  refer  to  the  pictures 
of  the  "  Old  Masters "  you  mean  that  they  painted 
people  whose  mouths  were  open  ? — Yes  ;  you  see  evidence 
of  it  in  the  portraits. 

12834.  The  mouths  are  open  or  the  jaw  dropped  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  is  the  same  thing,  the  mouths  open  and  the 
jaw  dropped. 

12835.  {Chairman.)  You  found  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  those  you  examined  in  the  Hanwell  School 
where  the  trouble  was  not  due  to  adenoids  ? — Yes. 

12836.  Wliat  are  the  effects  which  you  trace  to  aden- 
oids ? — First  of  all,  the  mouth -breathing,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils. 

12837.  That  means  want  of  expansion  of  the  lungs  ? 
— That  is  one  thing. 

12838.  Want  of  proper  oxygenisation  of  tlie  blood  ? — 
Yes  ;  contracted  chest,  stunted  growth ;  thej  are  stunted 
both  intellectually  and  physically.  Of  course  the  nose  is 
meant  to  filter  and  warm  and  moisten  the  air  which  is 
breathed  in,  and  if  they  breathe  through  their  mouth 
those  various  things  do  not  happen. 

12839.  There  is  vulnerabihty  to  infection  also  ? — Yes. 

12840.  Therefore  it  may  be  a  fertile  source  of  zymotic 
disease  ? — Yes  ;  and  then  they  get  facial  deformity. 

12841.  That  reacts  upon  the  teeth  ?— Yes. 

12842.  And  then  they  snore  during  sleep  ? — No,  it 
is  more  than  that  ;  they  have  disturbed  nights. 

12843.  It  affects  them  too  ?— Yes. 

12844.  {Colonel  Fox.)  It  means  if  they  breathe  cold 
air  through  their  mouths  it  has  a  bad  effect  upon  them  ? — 
Certainly  ;  air  which  is  unwarmed,  unmoistened  and  un- 
filtered. 

12845.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  notice  special  mental 
deficiencies  connected  with  these  people  ? — Yes,  that  has 
been  brought  out  by  Dr.  Thomas  Barr,  of  Glasgow.  I 
quote  it  in  that  small  book  of  my  own  which  I  have  put 
in.  There  is  a  marked  difference  intellectually  between 
those  who  are  deaf  and  those  who  are  not.  Then  also 
Dr.  Permewan,  of  Liverpool,  has  worked  on  the  subject. 
I  did  not  work  at  it  from  that  point  of  view  in  Hanwe'.l. 
Dr.  Thomas  Barr,  of  Glasgow,  in  his  Report  found  tha' 
in  140  there  were  twice  as  many  with  defective  hearinf 
among  the  backward  children  as  among  the  forward 
children. 

12846.  That  was  due  to  adenoids  ? — To  deafness, 
defective  hearing.  Of  course  adenoids  is  a  fertile  source 
of  deafness. 

12847.  I  suppose  that  would  be  naturally  the  case — 
a  deaf  child  does  not  receive  and  register  the  same  number 
of  impressions  ? — I  think  it  is  more  than  that.  They 
are  dull  mentally. 

12848.  You  think  they  are  actually  dull  mentally  t'— 
Yes. 
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Mr.  Cheatle.     12849.  It  is  not  merely  that  their  minds  are  deficient 

 througli  want  of  exercise  ? — No,  they  are  dull  mentally, 

as  well  as  being  unable  to  receive  stimuli. 

12850.  The  only  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  adenoids  ? 
— Quite  so. 

12851.  You  think  that  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
of  these  cases  among  the  young  some  sort  of  medical 
inspection  of  schools  is  almost  essential  ? — Yes. 

12852.  Are  the  tests  of  defective  hearing  and  the  signs 
of  ear  disease  such  as  in  the  first  instance  the  teacher 
might  discover  with  a  little  training  ?  Of  course  you 
want  medical  supervision  in  the  background,  but 
could  you  trust  the  teacher  in  any  large  number 
of  cases  to  form  a  prima  facie  opinion  ? — Some  of  these 
cases  are  only  commencing,  and  they  would  not  be  detected 
by  the  teacher. 

12853.  Would  not  there  be  signs  which  would  suggest 
it  to  the  teacher  ? — There  may  be  a  discharge  from  the 
ear,  and  of  course  the  deafness  in  class  and  the  dropped 
mouth  could  all  be  recognised  by  the  teacher. 

12854.  Features  of  that  sort  could  be  recognised  ?-- 
Yes. 

12855.  But  there  are  more  occult  conditions  which 
would  require  medical  examination  ? — Yes.  For  instance, 
a  child  with  mahgnant  disease  at  the  back  of  his  nose 
presents  very  much  the  same  appearance  as  a  child  with 
adenoids. 

12856.  That  is  so,  is  it  ? — Yes.  There  are  other 
causes  of  nasal  obstruction  besides  adenoids  which  they 
would  not  recognise.  And  the  same  with  diseases  of  the 
ear  ;  there  are  some  causes  of  deafness  which  want  very 
careful  examination  from  many  points  of  view  before  we 
can  come  to  a  determination  as  to  what  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  deafness. 

12857.  Would  an  ordinary  medical  practitioner  be 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  any  of  these  cases  ? — 
He  must  have  a  special  training  in  diseases  of  the  ear. 

12858.  That  does  not,  I  suppose,  form  part  of  the 
ordinary  medical  practitioner's  training,  does  it  ?■ — 
In  the  New  University  of  London  they  put  it  in  the  curri- 
culum that  every  man  shall  attend  a  course  of  aural 
surgery. 

12859.  That  would  so  far  quahfy  a  man  ? — It  is  difficult 
to  say,  because  they  are  not  examined  in  it. 

12860.  They  are  not  examined  in  it  ? — No  ;  they  get 
perhaps  a  question  now  and  then  in  their  examination 
for  their  degree,  but  they  are  not  thoroughly  examined 
in  ear  disease. 

12861.  It  would  complicate  the  matter  very  greatly 
if  you  had  to  have  a  specialist  for  every  form  of  special 
ailment  ? — That  would  be  unnecessary  I  think.  Of 
course  we  have  it  at  the  hospitals. 

12862.  But  I  mean  on  your  educational  staff  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  quite  enough  if  a  man  had  been  through 
a  thorough  course  of  aural  surgery.  He  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  specialist,  but  he  must  be  able  to  separate  one 
disease  from  another. 

12683.  In  appointing  a  medical  officer  to  supervise 
the  schools,  the  authority  which  appoints  him  should 
have  regard  to  his  qualification  in  that  respect  ? — Yes, 
and  also  with  regard  to  the  eye. 

12864.  So  that  you  would  want  no  specialists  ? — 
No,  but  specially  trained  men.  The  skin  also  is  an 
important  thing. 

12865.  How  do  you  propose  to  educate  mothers  up  to 
the  standard  of  requirement  which  may  prevent  some 
of  these  maladies  or  weaknesses  developing  themselves 
in  their  children  ? — It  has  been  proposed  to  do  it  by 
popular  lectures.  I  think  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing. 
I  think  the  principal  thing  is  to  educate  the  child  at 
school. 

12866.  You  cannot  compel  people  to  attend  lectures  ? 
— No,  it  is  very  difficult. 

12867.  And  the  child  is  very  apt  to  forget  what  it 
learns  at  school  ? — Yes,  but  something  sticks. 

12868.  Do  you  not  think  that  by  domiciliary  visits 
of  properly  qualified  persons  like  the  ladies  connected 
with  the  Manchester  Health  Society  it  might  be  done  ? — 

12869.  That  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  bringing  home 
the  knowledge  to  them,  and  a  system  of  health  visitors 


might  be  organised  in  connection  with  the  sanitary 
supervision  of  the  local  authority  ? — Certainly. 

12870.  And  that  would  probably  be  a  more  effective 
way  of  bringing  home  to  mothers  what  are  the  proper 
conditions  than  any  other  ? — Certainly. 

12871.  I  suppose  from  what  you  know  of  the  effective 
teaching  of  hygiene  in  elementary  schools  you  are  not 
prepared  to  attach  much  importance  to  it  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

1287i.  Children  leave  school  at  fourteen  and  girls  do 
not  become  mothers  till  eighteen  or  nineteen  at  the 
earliest  ? — They  might  be  taught  to  keep  the  windows 
open  and  so  forth. 

12873.  The  general  idea  of  what  are  healthy  conditions 
might  be  instilled  into  them  ? — Yes. 

12874.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were 
a  system  practically  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  that  every 
child  should  be  examined  at  least  on  entering  the  school, 
they  would  then  be  able  to  get  hold  of  the  cases  which 
might  benefit  from  treatment  ? — Certainly. 

12875.  Even  although  subsequent  medical  examinations 
might  be  at  long  intervals  ;  it  would  be  a  great  thing  I 
take  it,  from  what  you  say,  that  they  should  be  at  any 
rate  examined  on  their  entrance  to  school  ? — Certainly. 

12876.  In  that  case  you  might  probably  detect  some  of 
the  cases  which  are  beginning  ? — Yes,  and  those  cases  of 
adenoids  would  be  detected. 

12877.  You  would  very  likely  save  the  hearing  of  the 
child  ? — Yes,  and  the  life  too,  not  only  from  the  ear  point 
of  view,  but  from  tubercle  and  various  other  things. 

12878.  In  fact  you  would  regard  that  as  a  very  desirabi  e 
thing  to  be  brought  about  ? — Yes. 

12879.  Is  it  your  experience  that  syphilis  is  increasing  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  I  see  the  effects  of 
typhilis  in  a  very  fair  number  of  cases  in  children,  but  I 
have  no  data  to  go  on  to  say  it  is  increasing. 

12880.  Mr.  Tweedy  was  asked  this  by  the  Chairman, 
"  Do  you  include  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  eye  under 
that  ?  "  and  he  said :  "  I  think  there  are  fewer  and  cer- 
tainly less  severe  forms  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  eye 
than  there  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  less  syphilis.  I  do  not 
know  "  ? — Quite  so. 

12881.  {Chairman.)  Should  you  say  that  there  was  less 
disease  of  the  ear  attributable  to  syphilis  than  there  used 
to  be  ? — No,  there  is  no  difference  at  all. 

12882.  But  there  is  not  more  ? — There  is  certainly 
not  more. 

12883.  {3Ir.  Lindsell.)  I  suppose  these  diseases,  such 
as  adenoids  and  so  on,  are  constitutional  to  a  great  extent ; 
they  are  not  necessarily  caused  by  bad  surroundings  ? — 
No,  they  are  not  necessarily  caused  by  bad  surroundings, 
because  we  see  that  condition  very  much  in  the  upper 
classes  and  in  the  middle  class  as  well. 

12884.  The  real  point  is  that  when  they  get  to  the 
age  when  thej'  can  be  examined,  like  the  school  age  and 
so  on,  they  ought  to  be  immediately  brought  under 
remedies  ? — Certainly. 

12885.  There  should  be  greater  facilities  for  obtaining 
remedies  ? — Certainly. 

12886  How  far  would  the  education  of  children  in  the 
laws  of  hygiene  and  good  air  and  so  on  affect  the  question  ? 
— I  imagine  these  children  would  become  fathers  and 
mothers  in  their  time,  and  then  they  will  remember 
something  of  what  they  have  been  taught  at  school  as 
regards  fresh  air,  etc. 

1288".  Fresh  air  would  not  prevent  a  child  having 
adenoids  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  was  answering  the  question 
from  the  general  health  point  of  view,  because  the  poorer 
classes  always  have  their  windows  and  doors  shut,  both 
in  the  country  and  London,  and  they  cannot  be  healthy 
if  they  do  not  have  fresh  air. 

12888.  If  they  attended  to  the  laws  of  health  in  that 
way  that  would  produce  a  better  general  state  of  health 
m  their  offspring  ? — Yes. 

12889.  And  would  therefore  indirectly  tend  to  decrease 
the  tendency  to  these  special  nose  and  ear  diseases  ?  — 
Yes — cleanliness  and  fresh  air. 
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12890.  (Colonel  Onslcw.)  With  regard  to  ttie  com- 
petence of  ordinary  medijal  men  to  detect  diseases  of 
the  ear,  I  presume  that  medical  men,  like  the  officers  of 
unions,  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  children  and 
must  be  constantly  coming  across  these  things  ;  would 
not  they  therefore  be  competent  to  examine  the  children 
in  the  schools  without  any  special  training  ? — Many  of 
them  have  had  no  training  in  ear  disease  at  all,  and 
perhaps  do  not  know  what  to  do  when  they  see  it.  Nearly 
every  student  who  passes  through  the  hospital,  either 
during  the  time  that  he  is  qualifying  or  after  he  is  quahfied, 
realises  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  recognise  and  treat 
the  ordinary  forms  of  ear  disease,  and  he  goes  back  to 
his  hospital  or  goes  to  an  ear  hospital  and  has  a  thorough 
course,  and  then  he  is  in  a  very  good  position. 

12891.  It  has  been  rather  indicated  that  medical  exa- 
mination in  schools  on  special  points  like  the  ear,  the 
eye  and  the  teeth,  which  will  require  special  knowledge, 
would  be  reserved  by  an  ordinary  medical  man,  a  man 
in  general  practice,  in  order  to  be  examined  by  a  specialist 
afterwards  ? — Yes.  That  should  be  so,  if  they  were  not 
quite  able  to  determine  it. 

12892.  If  they  had  a  suspicion.  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  a  specialist,  say  in  the  ear  or  the  ej'e,  to  be  ap. 
pointed  to  examine  all  the  children  ? — No,  it  would  not 
be  necessary,  it  would  be  a  needless  expense. 

12893.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  have  what  you  might 
call  a  general  practitioner,  and  when  he  observed  anything 
beyond  him  which  he  had  suspicion  of  then  he  would  refer 
it  to  a  specialist  ? — Yes.  But  I  should  insist  on  the 
medical  officer  producing  good  evidence  that  ho  had  been 
through  a  satisfactory  course  in  eye  and  ear  disease. 

12894.  And,  in  fact  that  he  is  a  competent  man  to 
judge  ? — Yes  ;  he  would  be  then. 

12895.  I  see  you  make  a  remark  here  in  yoxir  precis 
on  the  public  services  ;  you  say  that  they  demand  prac- 
tically perfect  hearing  in  both  ears.  Are  you  aware  of  the 
present  recommendation  with  regard  to  the  examination 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  ? — Do  you  mean  the  method  of 
examination  ? 

12896.  Yes.    Do  you  know  it  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

12897.  I  presume  an  Army  or  Navy  surgeon  would 
be  fairly  competent  to  ascertain  any  defects  in  those 
respects,  would  he  not  ? — From  the  point  of  view  of 
defects  of  hearing  they  are  able  to  distinguish  quite  well 
whether  a  recruit  is  able  to  join  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

12898.  Unless  a  discharge  was  present  they  would  not 
be  able  to  detect  any  internal  defect  in  the  ear  ? — Some 
of  them  would,  because  in  the  Medical  Staff  College 
they  have  to  pass  through  a  long  course  before  they 
get  their  majority,  and  during  that  time  they  have  to 
take  up  a  special  subject,  and  a  certain  number  of  men 
take  up  the  subject  of  otology,  diseases  of  the  ear,  and 
they  have  a  very  good  course  indeed.  Some  Army  men 
are  very  well  competent. 

12899.  And  also  the  Naval  men  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
them.    The  Navy  has  not  quite  such  an  elaborate  scheme. 

12900.  No ;  they  have  not  the  opportunity  really. 
They  are  always  abroad  practically  ? — They  bring  the 
medica.1  Army  officers  home  from  abroad  to  go  through 
this  course. 

12901.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  they  had  the 
«ame  system  in  the  Navy  ? — Yes. 

129'02.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Do  you  think  that  if  young 
<!hildren  were  constantly  taught  to  breathe  through 
their  noses  instead  of  through  their  mouths  at  school 
during  their  physical  training,  and  at  other  times,  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of  cases 
of  adenoids  ?  Do  you  think  that  if  the  nose  were  used 
in  a  proper  way  it  would  reduce  the  number  ? — It  is 
difficult  for  many  of  these  children  to  breathe  through 
their  noses  at  all ;  they  are  so  blocked  up  by  adenoids. 

12903.  When  quite  young  ? — Yes.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  a  good  many  of  them  breathe  through 
the  nose  at  all.  It  would  be  cruelty  to  insist  upon  it. 
They  cannot  do  it. 

12904.  The  glands  are  always  there  in  all  cases  ? — Yes. 

12905.  Those  glands  are  affected,  I  suppose,  by  breathing 
through  the  mouth  instead  of  the  nose  ? — Yes. 

12906.  Is  not  the  best  remedy  for  that  to  train  up 
children  to  breathe  through  their  noses  ? — It  is  a  very 
important  factor. 
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12907.  And   by   doing   so   perhaps   preventing   that  Cheatle 

growth  of  the  glands  ? — It  is  a  very  important  factor  

indeed,  but  if  the  mass  is  very  great,  as  it  is  in  a  great 

number  of  cases,  you  cannot  make  them  breathe  through 
their  noses  ;  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  do 
so. 

12908.  In  a  bad  case  ? — Yes.    It  does  have  a  good 
effect  in  slighter  cases  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

12909.  I  ask  that  question  because  we  have  laid  it 
down  in  the  new  code  of  physical  training  in  schools 
that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  what  we  call  breath- 
ing exercises,  and  they  should  insist  upon  children  during 
the  exercise  breathing  through  their  noses  instead  of 
through  their  mouths  ? — It  is  a  very  excellent  thing. 

12910.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  a  decidedly 
good  effect  ? — Certainly. 

12911.  {Chairman.)  What  are  these  tests  of  hearing 
which  could  be  applied  by  teachers  most  simply  and 
effectually  ? — It  must  be  done  in  a  quiet  room.  The 
only  way  of  testing  children's  hearing  is  not  with  the  watch, 
because  you  always  get  contrary  answers  with  regard  to  a 
watch,  but  with  the  voice,  the  whispered  voice. 

12912.  The  whispered  voice  is  the  best  test  ? — Yes. 
That  is  the  test  that  I  used  in  examining  the  Hanwell 
children. 

12913.  That  was  the  test  which  you  apphed  ? — Yes. 
Every  child  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  18  feet  away,  and 
simple  questions  were  asked  in  a  quiet  whisper,  questions 
which  they  could  easily  understand  and  easily  answer, 
with  their  eyes  shut,  first  testing  one  ear  and  then  the 
other. 

12914.  That  is  a  plan  the  teachers  might  very  easily 
adopt  ? — Yes. 

12915.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  forms  of  deafness 
which  may  properly  be  associated  with  the  presence  of 
degenerative  tendencies  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  in  the 
affirmative.    I  do  not  know. 

12916.  With  regard  to  the  cases  of  deafness  which  you 
traced  in  many  of  these  children  at  Hanwell,  you  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  any  of  those  were  due  to  depressed 
environment  except  so  far  as  they  were  the  reaction 
from  a  bad  state  of  general  health  ? — That  is  so. 

12917.  It  would  tend  to  make  some  of  these  forms  of 
malady  worse  ? — Certainly.  Of  course,  one  of  the  things 
specially  dangerous  to  health  and  life  is  the  discharge 
from  the  ears. 

12918.  Is  that  a  disease  of  syphilitic  origin  ? — No  ; 
it  is  due  to  invasion  of  the  middle  ear  by  a  specific  organ- 
ism, that  is  to  say,  the  poison  gets  into  the  middle  ear 
behind  the  drum. 

12919.  Where  from  ? — From  the  back  of  the  nose. 

12920.  It  is  traceable  from  the  nose  ?— Yes,  and  it  is  a 
very  common  result  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles 
and  smallpox. 

12921.  Is  it  set  up  apart  from  the  occurrence  of  disease 
of  that  sort  ? — Oh,  yes ;  an  ordinary  cold  may  do  it. 

12922.  And  if  neglected,  what  are  the  ultimate  effects  ? 
— A  certain  number  of  lives  will  be  lost. 

12923.  Does  it  permanently  unfit  a  person  who  suffers  ^ 
from  it  ? — Certainly. 

12924.  It  acts  both  upon  the  mind  and  body  ? — Yes, 
certainly.  Besides,  they  are  deaf  as  well  with  it  on  the 
side  from  which  they  have  the  discharge  coming. 
In  some  instances  it  is  due  to  tubercle  as  well. 

12925.  It  is  easily  treated  ? — Sometimes  it  is  very  easily 
treated.  It  only  wants  careful  cleanliness  and  the  it- 
moval  of  the  adenoids,  because  tliey  are  an  important 
factor  in  it  too.  Other  cases  want  rather  a  severe  opera- 
tion to  put  them  right. 

12926.  In  point  of  fact  would  you  be  prepared  to  say 
that  the  existence  of  adenoids  is  at  the  root  of  80  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  of  ear  diseases  with  which  you  are  familiar  ? 
• — It  is  a  very  great  factor. 

12927.  And  there  is  no  means  of  saying  what  adenoids 
are  due  to  ? — No,  except  that  it  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
gland. 

12928.  Are  any  investigations  being  made  with  a  view 
to  tracing  adenoids  to  their  source  ? — We  are  always 
working  at  that,  of  course. 
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Mr.  Cheatle.     12929.  But  your  investigations  have  throw-n  no  light 

  upon  it  yet  ? — Of  course  you  get  it  in  good  surroundings 

and  in  bad  surroundings,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say-  Some 
of  them  are  definitely  tuberculous. 

129.30.  But  not  a  large  proportion  ? — No,  say  5  per  cent., 
perhaps,  are  tuberculous  in  origin.  Adenoids  seem  to  run 
in  some  families — all  the  children  will  have  adenoids  in 
the  family.  Perhaps  it  will  be  seen  that  the  father  or 
mother  have  suffered  in  the  same  way  before  them. 

12931.  We  were  told  here  that  the  practice  of  sucking 
india-rubber  nipples  led  to  the  contraction  of  the  children's 
jaws,  the  upper  one  particularly,  do  you  think  it  has  that 
effect  ? — Yes,  especially  if  they  have  adenoids. 


12932.  It  would  aggravate  the  conditioris  ? — Yes 

12933.  The  tendency  of  the  adenoids  to  become  trouble- 
some would  be  accentuated  ? — Yes. 

12934.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  In  the  case  of  the  5  per  cent, 
of  cases  of  adenoids  due  to  tubercle,  do  you  find  con- 
comitant tuberculous  disease  of  the  lung  ? — Sometimes, 
and  tuberculous  disease  of  the  glands  of  the  neck. 

12935.  It  is  not  generally  primarily  situated  in  the 
adenoid  ? — The  idea  is  that  it  is — that  that  is  the  point 
of  infection. 

12936.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  original  site  of  the 
tubercle  ? — Yes.  The  nose  is  in  an  unhealthy  state  and 
renders  infection  more  likely. 


Dr.  Lewis  A.  Hawkes,  M.D., 

J  12937.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  state  your  qualifica- 
tions and  what  has  been  your  medical  experience  ? — I 
am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

12938.  And  you  have  been  in  general  practice  in 
London  ?— I  had  a  number  of  years'  hospital  work. 

12939.  In  London  ? — I  was  a  short  time  in  the  Birming- 
ham General  Hospital  and  in  the  Children's  Hospital, 
and  I  was  for  some  years  at  the  Ventnor  Consumption 
Hospital.  Then  I  came  to  Fore  Street  to  the  Metro- 
politan Dispensary,  before  I  really  went  into  general 
practice  in  London. 

12940.  Are  you  connected  with  that  Dispensary  now  ? — 
No. 

12941.  But  you  were  for  some  years  ? — Yes. 

12943.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  general 
practice  since  you  left  the  Dispensary  ? — About  seven 
years. 

12944.  In  Finsbury  ?— Yes. 

12945.  Therefore  you  have  had  special  opportunities 
of  considering  what  the  conditions  of  the  fieople  are  ? — 
I  have  been  in  Finsbury  really  since  1891,  because  nearly 
the  whole  of  my  work  lies  in  Finsbury  itself. 

12946.  Dining  the  ten  years  that  you  have  known 
Finsbury  has  the  condition  of  things,  as  far  as  the  whole 
of  the  people  are  concerned,  grown  worse?- — No,  1  do  not 
think  so.  So  many  houses  are  being  pulled  down.  Since 
I  first  went  to  the  City  there  has  been  a  great  change. 
I  used  to  look  after  streets  of  inhabited  houses  which 
have  now  all  been  pulled  down. 

12947.  Were  thej  streets  of  insanitary  houses  to  a 
large  extent  ? — Yes,  to  a  large  extent. 

12948.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  improvement 
in  that  way  within  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

12949.  Proceeding  now  to  deal  with  the  different 
periods  of  child  life  that  you  mention  in  the  'prvcis,  there 
is  a  verj  large  infant  mortality  in  Finsbury  still  ? — Yes. 

12950.  You  say  that  in  1903  the  death  rate  of  infants 
between  one  and  five  years  old  was  43' 7  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  ? — Yes. 

12951.  I  suppose  you  associate  that  to  a  large  extent 
with  the  very  large  number  of  one  and  two  tenement 
houses  ? — Partly,  j'es. 

12952.  We  have  had  some  evidence  with  regard  to  that 
before.  From  some  figures  sent  to  me  I  find  that  in 
Finsbury  the  death  rate  per  1,000  in  those  houses  was 
38  •  9,  and  the  rate  among  occupants  of  four  or  more  rooms 
was  5  "6,  and  of  tlie  whole  borough  19 '6  ? — That  shows 
a  very  extraordinary  condition.  In  the  latter  part  of 
my  'precis  I  have  explained  partly  what  I  think  is  one  of 
the  important  reasons  for  the  mortality. 

12953.  You  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  health  of  the 
new  born  child  to  the  conditions  of  the  mother's  health  ? — 
Yes. 

12955.  Has  the  number  of  mothers  who  suckle  their 
children,  or  the  period  for  which  they  are  able  to 
do  it,  diminished,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — I  am  rather 
afraid  the  number  is  diminishing.  There  is  the  tendency 
to  give  up  suckUng. 

12956.  I  suppose  in  some  cases  that  is  a  good  thing, 
because  the  mother  is  not  in  a  condition  to  suckle  ? — 
Reallj  it  is,  providing,  of  course,  she  is  judicious  in  her 
feeding  afterwards. 

12957.  But  where  a  mother  is  capable  and  healthy, 
do  you  think  that  she  is  disinehned  to  do  her  duty  in  that 
respect  ? — It  partly  depends  whether  she  is  going  to 
work. 


M.C„  called  ;  and  Examined. 

12958.  Is  there  much  married  women's  factory  labour 
in  London  ? — Not  to  a  great  extent,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  done  at  home.  A  woman  before  her  marriage 
is  perhaps  employed  in  some  kind  of  work,  and  after  her 
marriage  she  goes  and  brings  the  work  home. 

12959.  That  should  not  interfere  with  her  suckling 
her  child  ? — It  takes  her  away  from  home,  going  back- 
wards and  forwards,  very  often. 

12960.  Should  you  say  that  the  conditions  which  affect 
the  health  of  the  mothers  in  Finsbury  from  your  oxijerience 
are  worse  than  they  A^  ere.  or  less  bad  ? — The  one  great 
point  about  it  is  the  drinking  tendensy. 

12961.  That  you  think  is  growing  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
is  growing. 

12962.  Among  women  ? — Yes. 

12963.  That  is  a  point  about  which  there  has  beerr" 
a  little  difference  of  opinion.  Of  course  the  judicia 
statistics  do  not  bear  that  out,  but  that  only  means 
that  there  may  be  more  drunken  women  who  do  not  come 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  pohce  ? — There  is  more  quiet 
drinking. 

12964.  I  think  Dr.  Wiglesworth,  who  !«?  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  says  that  pregnant  women  as  a  result  of 
their  condition  are  apt  to  take  to  drink  ? — My  own  view, 
which  I  arrived  at  after  working  at  it  for  some  time,  was 
that  it  was  greatly  due  to  dyspepsia — to  a  condition  of 
chronic  gastric  catarrh. 

12965.  You  mean  they  take  it  to  give  them  a  sensation 
of  warmth  and  comfort  ? — To  relieve  the  pain.  That 
is  how  it  begins  I  think  with  many  of  them. 

12966-  For  that  you  must  go  back  to  badly  cooked 
food  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  mentioned  that. 

12967-  Both  insufficient  food,  which  is  due  to  poverty, 
and  badlj  cooked  food,  which  is  due  to  want  of  know- 
ledge of  how  to  deal  with  the  material  they  have  ?— 
Quite  so. 

12968.  In  that  respect  do  you  think  the  condition  of 
things  is  worse  than  it  was  ;  do  you  observe  more  ignorance 
in  mothers  of  families  now  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
food  than  was  the  case  formerly  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
are  a  bit  better  than  they  were. 

12969.  I  suppose  the  immense  number  of  tinned 
meats  which  are  put  upon  the  market  rather  tends  to 
discourage  them  from  getting  a  better  knowledge— they 
can  do  without  any  considerable  knowledge  of  cooking  ? 
— I  think  everything  depends  upon  the  environment. 
If  the  woman  lives  in  a  liouse  where  there  is  apparatus  to 
cook  with  she  will  cook  ;  but  as  in  an  enormous  number 
of  cases  she  has  very  inadequate  apparatus,  she  can  only 
boil  or  fry,  and  the  surroundings  and  so  on  are  such  that 
it  is  impossible  for  her  to  cook  decently.  Then  very 
likely  she  does  not  know  how.  That  is  a  very  important 
condition,  one  which  I  do  not  think  is  taken  up  properly. 
I  have  discussed  that  at  the  end  of  my  qyrecis. 

12970.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  auto-starvation " 
when  you  speak  of  the  condition  of  the  mothers  ? — I 
refer  to  that  later  on,  but  I  can  take  it  now  if  you  wish. 
I  take  it  rather  in  connection  with  the  third  period, 
because  I  look  upon  the  third  period  as  tWt  when  the 
deterioration  is  most  likely  to  take  place. 

12971.  That  is  after  school  age  ?— Yes. 

12972.  Then  we  will  pass  on  ? — Of  course  there  is  the 
question  of  feeding  a  child.  The  bottle-feeding  of  infants 
is  admittedly  an  important  factor,  and  of  course  in  those 
one-tenement  houses  the  tendency  of  most  of  these  people 
is  to  give  their  children  cheap  tinned  milk.  That  is  what  I 
used  to  notice  very  much.    It  was  not  a  question  of  giving 
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them  cow's  milk  from  the  dairy,  but  there  was  such  a 
great  quantity  of  cheap  tinned  milk. 

12973.  And  I  suppose  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
that  the  pot  is  opened  it  is  liable  to  contamination  ? 
—Yes.  It  remains  open  upon  the  mantelpiece  until  it  is 
finished,  during  which  timo  it  is  likely  to  be  contaminated 
by  the  dust  and  dirt  in  the  room. 

12974.  Do  you  think  tinned  milk  in  itself  is  deleterious  ? 
— I  think  it  is  deficient  in  nourishing  properties. 

12975.  So  I  suppose  is  a  great  deal  of  the  cow's  milk  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  mother's  own  milk,  so  far  as  that  goes. 
The  cream  has  been  removed  very  largely  from  the  tinned 
milk,  and  it  has  been  worked  up  mth  added  sugar. 

12976.  Do  they  use  many  of  these  patent  foods,  such 
as  Nestlo's  Food,  and  Mellin's  Food  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion of  expense.  But  Robinson's  Groats,  and  foods  of 
the  same  character,  are  used,  and  of  course  they  are 
grossly  abused,  because  quite  young  children  are  fed 
upon  these  semi-solid  foods,  as  I  call  them.  No  infant's 
stomach  can  stand  them  very  Jong. 

12977.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  ?  How  can  you 
bring  the  proper  sort  of  food  within  reach  of  these  people  ? 
— I  am  on  a  committee  in  Finsbury  which  has  as  one  of 
ats  objects  the  introduction  of  a  system  for  providing 
sterilized  milk  for  infants — not  at  the  expense  of  the 
xnunicipal  authorities,  as  was  carried  on  in  Battersea. 

12978.  It  would  not  be  done  by  the  municipahty  ? — 
No. 

12979.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  sterilized  milk 
is  scorbutic  in  its  tendencies  ? — I  am  afraid  a  more  skilled 
man  than  I  must  express  an  opinion  upon  that. 

12980.  {Colonel  Fox.)  Dr.  Vincent  said  that  there 
was  no  nourishment  in  sterilized  milk  at  all — the  steril- 
ization destroyed  all  nourishment  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
you  would  find  someone  else  who  will  disagree  with  him. 
But  anyhow  it  is  better  than  some  of  the  stuff  they  give 
their  children.  It  may  not  be  a  perfect  way  of  doing 
it,  but  I  think  it  is  certainly  less  dangerous. 

12981.  (Chairman.)  At  present  you  say  that  tinned 
milk  is  the  staple  food  ? — I  should  say  tinned  milk  is  the 
staple  food.  Milk  bought  in  some  of  the  small  shops  is 
kept  by  the  addition  of  preservatives,  especially  that 
•which  remains  over  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Preserved 
milks  are  a  great  source  of  danger. 

12982.  They  contain  boracic  acid  ? — Yes,  and  formal- 
dehyde. In  Finsbury  it  has  been  found  that  the  smaller 
the  shop  the  greater  the  amount  of  preservatives. 

12983.  What  you  want  is  to  organise  some  system  by 
which  what  the  parents  want  per  diem  can  be  delivered 
to  them  direct  from  the  distributing  agency  which 
supplies  properly  sterilized  milk  ? — Yes.  That  is  a 
possible  way  of  doing  it.  Apart  from  that  you  have 
the  very  important  factor  of  the  amount  of  common 
sense  the  mother  has,  and  that  is  generally  rather  at  a 
minimum. 

12984.  I  suppose  if  steps  were  taken  by  domiciliary 
■visits,  or  some  system  of  that  sort,  she  may  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  ? — I  think  so,  and  if  the  midwives 
instructed  the  mothers  more  thoroughly. 

12985.  During  the  first  ten  days  they  are  bound  under 
the  Act  to  give  the  mother  all  the  advice  which  they 
should  do  ? — But  they  have  to  be  capable  of  giving 
advice. 

12986.  It  is  hoped  that  that  will  be  so  ?— Yes,  it  is 
hoped  so.  The  Queen's  Jubilee  nurses,  whom  I  helped 
to  introduce  into  Finsbury,  are  an  enormous  educational 
factor.  They  are  trained  in  hygiene  as  well  as  nursing. 
They  go  to  the  people  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
nursing,  and  give  no  relief  in  money.  With  the 
Bible  woman  and  the  missionary  woman  of  course  there 
is  always  a  suggestion  with  the  people  they  visit  of  what 
they  can  get  out  of  it  afterwards. 

12987.  You  say  they  are  a  very  useful  agency  ? — Yes, 
they  are.  I  had  a  frightful  time  to  get  them  in.  The 
women  used  to  abuse  me,  but  I  said  "  You  will  have  me 
and  the  nurses,  or  if  you  will  not  have  the  nurses  I  shall 
not  come,"  and  after  they  had  realised  what  a  little 
cleanliness  and  tidiness  really  meant  there  was  never  any 
difficulty  afterwards. 

12988.  They  are  amenable  to  it  ? — Yes,  when  once 
you  get  hold  of  them,  but  of  course  the  difficulty  was 
to  get  hold  of  them. 
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12989.  Did  they  resent  interference,  or  regard  it  Avith  X)r.  Hawkes. 

suspicion  ? — They  used  to  call  them  "  them  char  ladies."  ^  

But  afterwards,  when  I  used  to  offer  to  send  a  nurse  to 

a  child  the  mother  would  say,  "  I  can  do  what  the 
nurse  did  last  time."  So  that  it  had  really  made  an 
impression.  I  consider  that  the  work  I  did  through 
them  was  almost  greater  than  any  other  work  I  did. 

12990.  With  reference  to  the  use  of  patent  foods,  I 
suppose  they  do  not  pause  to  consider  whether  they  are 
the  sort  they  require  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
applied,  even  if  they  are  good  in  themselves  ? — I  think 
the  patent  food  they  use  is  often  the  one  recommended 
by  the  next  door  neighbour,  or  anyone  else. 

12991.  What  character  of  patent  foods  do  you  refer  to 
in  your  precis  ? — They  use  all  the  different  kinds  of  foods 
which  are  not  expensive. 

12992.  AUenbury's  ? — Yes,  sometimes — those  who  have 
got  the  money. 

12993.  Nestle's  ?— Yes. 

12994.  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  ?— Benger's  Food  is 
rather  largely  used  on  medical  advice.  It  is  not  expensive, 
and  I  used  to  get  them  to  use  that  largely. 

12995.  That  was  not  for  very  young  children  ? — No, 
but  even  for  young  children  it  will  be  found  good.  I  have 
tried  it.  It  is  the  only  one.  Soaked  biscuits  and  groats 
are  favourite  foods. 

12996.  Moistened  in  milk  ? — Yes.    These  semi-liquid 
foods  are  likely  to  turn  acid  when  taken. 

12997.  And  produce  acute  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines, of  which  a  great  number  of  them  die  ? — Yes. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  preservatives,  I  had  a  case 
the  other  day  of  a  child  who  was  brought  up  on  a  patent 
apparatus — Soxhlett's  apparatus  was  used.  It  suddenly 
developed  a  violent  attack  of  enteric  trouble.  It  was 
traced  to  the  cream,  added  to  the  milk — to  which  a 
preservative  had  been  added — so  that  illness  can  be 
produced  even  when  every  care  is  taken  to  prevent  germ 
contamination. 

12998.  The  tendency  of  the  mothers  to  inebriety 
makes  the  difficulty  of  feeding  their  children  much  greater  7 
— They  have  never  been  taught  to  think  for  themselves. 
They  do  not  think. 

12999.  I  suppose  a  drunken  mother  is  rather  impervious 
to  advice  imder  any  circumstances  ? — Yes,  she  is  rather 
a  terrible  person. 

13000.  Do  many  children  die  of  overlaying  ? — Yes, 
a  good  many  dii  in  Finsbury  from  overlaying.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  figures. 

13001.  Is  that  due  to  drunken  parents  as  a  rule  ? — Yes, 
I  should  say  so.  Nearly  all  the  children  are  overlaid 
between  Friday  night  and  Monday  morning. 

13002.  Could  not  the  local  sanitary  authority  insist, 
where  there  are  young  children,  on  the  provision  of  separate 
cots  for  them  ? — I  do  not  think  you  realise  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live  sometimes.  I  have  gone  into  a 
room  and  found  a  whole  family  herded  together,  black 
as  tinkers,  all  mixed  up. 

13003.  In  one  bed  ? — Yes  ;  father  and  mother  and 
perhaps  two  or  three  children  in  one  bed,  and  other  children 
lying  on  a  shakedown  at  the  bottom  of  their  bed. 

1.3004.  Surely  conditions  of  that  sort  might  be  dealt 
with  drastically  by  the  local  authority  if  they  utilised  the 
powers  they  possess  ? — You  cannot  march  into  these 
people's  rooms  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  you  can  do  it. 

13005.  Why  not  ?  If  you  are  suspicious  of  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  are  fatal  to  decency  and  health  I  should 
have  thought  you  could  have  done  it  ? — It  is  very  rare 
that  it  is  known.  In  the  case  I  alluded  to  I  remember 
it  was  one  Sunday  morning.  The  people  had  two  or 
three  rooms  and  they  could  easily  have  occupied  those. 

13006.  They  preferred  to  occupy  one  room  ? — Yes, 
for  the  sake  of  the  warmth.  It  was  in  winter.  They 
were  mugged  up  in  one  room. 

13007.  I  should  have  thought  with  a  proper  system 
of  inspection  by  the  local  authority  conditions  of  that 
sort  might  be  discovered  and  dealt  with  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  do  it.  Registered 
tenement  houses  can  be  visited  at  any  time. 
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Hawkes.     13008.  For  instance,  if  you  come  across  a  case  of  this 

 sort   can  you  not  report  it  to  the  local  authority  ? — 

Certainly  ;  but  the  case  I  alluded  to  is  some  years  ago. 
I  do  not  come  across  it  now.  Had  we  the  same  active 
medical  officer  in  those  days  as  we  have  now  I  certainly 
would  have  done  so. 

13009.  You  think  in  all  those  respects  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  improvement  now  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  improve- 
ment. 

13010.  I  suppose  the  substitution  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  for  the  old  vestries  is  an  improvement  ? 
— Yes,  distinctly.  Everything  must  depend  on  the 
powers  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

13011.  And  the  way  he  is  supported  ? — Yes,  and 
whether  he  is  keen  himself.  If  he  is  keen  and  well-sup- 
ported there  is  nothing  that  he  cannot  do. 

13012.  Do  many  children  fall  into  the  fire  ? — I  only 
came  across  cases  where  children  were  left  alone,  where  the 
mothers  had  gone  out.  They  go  out  to  public  houses  on 
the  pretence  of  shopping,  and  leave  the  children  alone. 

13013.  Taking  the  school  period,  which  you  described 
as  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  there  the  death  rate  is  very 
small  ? — Before  I  come  to  that,  might  I  emphasise  one 
point,  namely,  the  question  of  control — the  teaching  of 
self-control  and  self-restraint.  There  is  a  great  lack  of 
training  children  in  this  direction.  A  child  by  the  time 
he  comes  into  school  is  often  a  most  unruly  and  intract- 
able person.  That  is  due  more  or  less  to  injudicious 
correction. 

13014.  There  is  coercion  ? — Yes,  and  very  injudicious 
correction.  You  find  that  the  children  of  the  poor  from 
Iheir  earliest  years  ar<-  a  great  deal  more  spoiled  than 
children  of  the  better  class. 

13015.  To  save  themselves  trouble,  I  suppose  ?— To 
keep  them  good  and  keep  them  from  making  a  noise. 

13016.  They  get  everything  they  ask  for  ? — Practically. 
They  are  given  things  to  play  with  which  they  ought  not 
to  have.  At  quite  an  early  age  they  get  halfpence  and 
farthings  to  buy  all  sorts  of  sweets  and  unwholesome 
things. 

13017.  How  would  you  remedy  that  ? — I  am  afraid  it 
is  only  by  educating  the  mother.  Many  of  these  women 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  carry  more  than  one  idea  in  their 
heads  at  a  time.  After  I  had  been  working  about  eighteen 
months  in  the  Metropolitan  Dispensary  my  one  idea  was 
to  take  every  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born  and  put  it  away 
in  a  Government  home  of  some  kind. 

13018.  Withdraw  it  from  its  mother  ? — Yes  ;  take  it 
away  from  its  surroundings.  I  became  thoroughly  sick 
and  disgusted  at  the  want  of  common  sense  of  the 

.  mothers,  ic  seemed  such  uphill  work  to  teach  them 
anything. 

13019.  Is  that  general  or  is  it  only  found  among  the 
lowest  stratum  ? — It  was  found  among  many  of  the 
people  I  worked  among. 

13020.  Do  you  find  that  among  the  wives  of  men 
earning  good  wages  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  often  just  as  bad. 

13021.  You  find  as  hopeless  ignorance  ? — Yes. 

13022.  As  in  the  casual  labourer's  wife  ? — Yes.  It  is 
largely  dependent  on  what  the  woman  had  been  before 
marriage.  If  she  had  been  a  domestic  servant  in  a  decent 
house  she  made  a  good  wife. 

13023.  That  is  the  best  training? — Yes.  Those  who  had 
been  general  servants  in  small  houses  or  shops  were 
often  dirty  and  slatternly.  Then  the  factory  girls, 
some  of  them  made  good  wives,  others  were  ignorant, 
and  went  from  bad  to  worse.  You  have  an  awful  feeling 
of  the  want  of  thought  and  the  want  of  common  sense 
among  them.  It  is  the  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  which  is  the  serious  thing. 

13024.  You  have  not  thought  how  that  can  be  cor- 
rected ? — Only  by  gradually  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  are  growing  up. 

13025.  Do  you  think  that  compulsory  attendance  at 
continuation  classes  of  all  girls  between  fourteen  and  seven- 
teen who  are  not  in  domestic  service,  devoting  the  time 
spent  in  these  continuation  schools  to  lessons  in  house- 
hold management,  tending  to  children  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  so  on,  would  be  of  service  ? — I  would 
like  to  see  a  kind  of  female  conscription  from  sixteen  to 


eighteen.  I  would  not  bother  about  teaching  board 
school  children  cooking  and  laundry  work,  but  I  would 
teach  them  later. 

13026.  You  would  make  them  attend  schools  devoted 
to  those  subjects  ? — Yes. 

13027.  That,  you  think,  would  produce  a  very  good 
result  ? — Yes  ;  that  would  be  a  very  great  improvement. 

13028.  It  would  appear  that  girls  in  domestic  service 
do  not  require  this  teaching  ? — No  ;  they  do  not. 

I.']to29.  Would  it  be  involving  those  who  are  in  factory 
employment,  or  other  sorts  of  work,  in  an  excessive  strain 
to  ask  them  to  attend  these  classes  twice  a  week  ? — I  am 
afraid  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that.  My  wife,  who  is  a 
medical  woman,  lectured  on  first  aid  and  home  nursing 
at  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  and  she  has  told 
me  of  the  condition  of  the  girls  in  some  slum  districts 
who  have  come  to  the  lectures  in  the  evening  after  a  long 
day's  work  ;  she  says  they  are  quite  incapable  and  unable 
to  Usten  to  anything  ;  they  cannot  take  it  in.  It  has* 
to  be  put  in  the  very  simplest  way. 

13030.  That  would  be  an  obstacle  ?— That  is  the 
obstacle.  They  are  underfed  also,  and  that  is  a  thing 
which  I  cannot  insist  upon  too  strongly.  I  cannot  get 
people  to  take  up  from  my  point  of  view  the  question  of 
the  self-underfeeding  of  all  these  people. 

13031.  Not  because  they  have  not  got  resources  ? — 
No  ;  but  because  they  do  not  understand  it. 

13032.  They  prefer  to  spend  their  money  in  other 
ways  ? — Yes ;  and,  of  course,  the  circumstances  of 
factory  life  lead  to  conditions  which  take  it  out  of  them 
so  much. 

13033.  It  creates  a  distaste  for  domestic  life  altogether, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes ;  it  does.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  a  girl  to  take  up  service  unless  her  mother  has  been 
in  service  before. 

13034.  But  the  daughter  of  a  factory-bred  woman 
becomes  a  factory  hand  ? — Yes. 

13035.  You  regard  this  period  of  school  Ufe  as  the 
most  crucial  ? — It  is  the  healthiest  period. 

13036.  And,  I  suppose,  it  is  the  period  where  develop- 
ment in  a  good  direction  or  degeneration  in  a  bad  direction 
steps  in  ? — I  think  the  school  period  is  really  the  oppor- 
tunity for  giving  a  child  a  good  physical  send-off,  and  then 
he  will  be  better  able  to  resist  the  difficulties  which 
may  meet  him  in  his  later  period. 

13037.  Do  you  think  that  the  child  at  school  age  gets 
more  regularly  fed  as  compared  with  the  children  before 
that  period  or  after  ? — I  think  most  distinctly  so. 

13038.  I  suppose  there  is  a  large  amount  of  neglect  ? — 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  amount  of  neglect. 

13039.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  children  who  come 
to  school  underfed,  or  illfed,  is  considerable  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  in  certain  districts,  and  in  certain  parts  of  our 
district,  it  is  so. 

13040.  Is  that  wilful  or  necessary  neglect  ? — I  am  afraid 
wilful.  Of  course  they  have  not  much  food,  and  what 
they  have  is  poor  in  quality,  but  the  mother  is  probably 
lying  in  bed. 

13041.  She  is  very  lazy  ?— Yes. 

13042.  And  the  child  has  to  go  off  to  school  on  an  empty 
stomach  ? — Yes. 

13043.  So  that  the  system  of  feeding  in  the  school  itself 
would  have  to  take  account  of  all  these  home  conditions, 
and  if  they  did,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  parents  pecuniarily  liable  for  any 
expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  child  at  school  ? — I  should 
like  to  see  you  get  it  back  afterwards. 

13044.  You  might  take  it  from  their  wages  ? — When 
a  man  is  a  costermonger  you  do  not  know  what  his  money 
is.  I  may  say  that  I  used  to  go  into  a  Mission  Hall 
where  penny  dinners  were  provided,  and  I  knew  prac- 
tically the  parent  of  every  child  there,  and  I  could  pick 
out  the  children  whose  mothers  could  perfectly  well  have 
afforded  to  give  them  food. 

13045.  Were  they  a  large  proportion  ? — No  ;  I  will 
Bay  that  for  them.  But  there  were  a  certain  number  of 
idle,  lazy  mothers  who  would  sooner  give  their  children 
a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  and  send  it  out  than  prepare 
a  meal  for  them  herself. 
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1304G.  If  they  were  asked  to  do  it  would  they  give 
the  child  money  and  allow  it  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
school  authority  who  supplied  the  meal,  in  order  to  save 
themselves  trouble  ? — Yes. 

13047.  You  think  they  would  be  induced  to  do  that  ? 
— I  think  they  might. 

13048.  To  a  large  extent  ? — I  think  in  all  these  cases 
if  you  are  going  to  give  food  to  the  children  some  investi- 
gation should  be  made. 

13049.  Into  the  home  conditions  ? — Yes. 

13050.  You  think  that  is  a  condition  precedent  ? — Yes  ; 
I  would  make  that  imperative.  One  knows  the  hypo- 
crisy of  these  people  and  the  awful  way  in  which  they 
lie  about  things. 

13051.  I  suppose  in  a  great  many  cases  the  necessity 
of  medical  examination  would  come  in  there.  If  the 
child  is  assumed  to  be  ill-fed  perhaps  the  teacher  could 
not  altogether  determine  that  ? — I  hold  very  strong  views 
on  the  question  of  medical  examination  of  school  children. 

13052.  You  think  there  should  be  a  system  of  that 
sort  ? — Yes. 

13053.  Every  child  should  be  submitted  to  it  on  entry  ? 
—Yes,  and  I  think  every  child  should  be  examined  pro- 
perly. I  do  not  mean  the  sort  of  superficial  examination 
which  is  done  now,  but  it  should  be  properly  examined. 
There  are  certain  points  which  should  be  taken,  and  on 
those  points  it  should  be  possible  to  shape  the  way  in 
which  that  child's  work  should  be  laid  out. 

13054.  You  must  understand  that  in  most  of  thr  schools 
it  is  not  possible  to  modify  the  course  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  everjr  child  ;  there  are  a  certain  number  who 
ought  to  be  taught  in  special  schools  perhaps.  That  is 
one  point  ? — I  am  referring  not  so  much  to  t)ie  mental 
conditions. 

13055.  You  are  referring  to  the  physical  conditions  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  State  to  pro- 
vide them  with  healthy  bodies. 

13056.  By  suitable  physical  exercises,  and  so  on,  and 
proper  time  given  to  them  ? — Yes.  We  wlio  see  some- 
thing of  these  lads  after  they  leave  school  know  how 
utterly  worthless  half  the  knowledge  they  have  gained  is. 
They  are  simply  hopelessly  ignorant  six  months  after  they 
have  left  school,  unless  they  are  going  in  for  some  trade, 
and  then  they  simply  specialise  on  that. 

13057.  Would  you  repeat  this  examination  ? — Yes, 
in  all  deficient  cases. 

13058.  Periodically  ?— Periodically. 

13059.  How  often  ? — I  would  certainly  do  it  once  a  year. 

13060.  That  you  think  would  be  enough  ? — Of  course 
there  would  be  certain  children  you  would  pick  out  witli 
temporary  deformities  who  might  require  to  be  sent  more 
often. 

13061.  From  the  positions  they  assume  in  class  and 
so  on  ? — Yes  ;  and  sitting  dovni  to  read.  I  have  written 
to  schoolmasters  on  the  subject,  and  they  have  pooh- 
poohed  it ;  thej^  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  wrong. 

13062.  Do  you  think  that  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  quali- 
fied to  assist  towardi  the  results  which  you  expect  to  flow 
from  a  medical  examination  ;  are  they  able  to  detect 
physical  defects,  as  a  rule  ? — No,  they  do  not  know  ; 
they  are  ignorant  except  of  external  conditions  which 
they'  no  I  ice  •  internal  ailments  can  only  be  found  by 
qualified  men. 

13063.  If  they  are  encouraged  ? — I  do  think  they  do 
what  they  can. 

1.3064.  You  think  they  would  not  be  indisposed,  if  they 
had  more  knowledge,  to  assist  the  objects  you  have  in 
view  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would.  There  is  one 
point  with  regard  to  that  pointing  out  what,  to  my  mind, 
is  one  of  the  necessities  on  the  question  of  physical  educa- 
tion. Last  autumn  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  big  Poly- 
technics to  examine  a  number  of  young  men  to  see  whether 
they  were  suitable  for  gymnastic  work.  There  were  fifty- 
three  men.  I  spent  some  little  time  on  them  ;  I  gave 
each  man  about  seven  or  eigiit  mhiutes'  examination, 
roughly.  These  were  men  not  only  from  London  but 
from  all  parts  of  England.  There  were  not  10  per  cent, 
of  those  men  who  were  sound.  They  were  a  fine  healthy 
looking  lot  of  men,  and  one  would  have  said  that  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  them.  Their  average  age 
was  18 '3  years. 


13065.  About  the  age  of  recruits  ? — Yes.    Sixteen  of  Br.  Hawlcea. 

these  men  had  bad  sight ;  some  of  them  wore  glasses,  — 

and  some  of  them  did  not  know  that  they  had  bad  sight ; 
twenty-seven  out  of  the  fifty-three  had  troubles  with 

their  throat  and  nose.  \ 

13066.  From  adenoids,  probably  ? — Adenoids,  tonsils, 
and  teeth.  Fifteen  of  them  had,  I  will  not  say  diseased 
hearts,  but  in  such  a  condition  that  I  would  not  let  them 
do  very  much  heavy  work.    Sixteen  had  weak  chests. 

13067.  Phthisis,  do  you  mean  ? — No,  only  general 
weakness.  Seven  of  them  had  a  tendency  to  spinal 
curvature  ;  thirty  had  flat  feet  and  twenty -four  had 
varicocele  of  the  testicles.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary 
thing. 

13068.  Who  were  these  men  ? — These  were  young  men, 
yoUng  engineers,  men  starting  engineering  work.  Their 
ages  varied  ;  the  youngest  was  fourteen  and  the  oldest 
thirty. 

13069.  You  examined  them  for  the  Polytechnic  ? — 
Yes. 

13070.  They  were  men  whom  you  would  call  the  flower 
of  the  working  classes  ? — Certainly.  Some  of  them  were 
well  educated ;  some  of  them  had  come  from  Board 
schools.    I  was  absolutely  astonished. 

13071.  How  many  of  those  men  would  have  been  re- 
jected if  they  had  been  intending  recruits  ? — I  should 
think  80  per  cent. 

13072.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Under  the  Government  re- 
gulations I  should  think  the  whole  lot  would  have  been 
rejected  ?— Pretty  well.  There  was  hardly  a  sound  man 
among  them. 

13075.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)    What  was  the  trade  they  were 
going  into  ? — Electrical  Engineering. 

13076.  They  were  candidates  for  the  appointment  ? — ■ 
Yes,  in  fact  they  were  joining  a  class. 

13078.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  They  were  about  the  average 
working  class  ? — Yes,  some  of  them,  and  soTue  were  of  a 
better  class. 

13079.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)    Did  they  come  from  all  over 
the  country  ? — Yes,  all  over  the  country. 

13080.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  fact  points  to 
there  being  a  great  amount  of  degeneration  ? — All  I 
can  say  is  that  if  you  take  haphazard  fifty-three  men, 
whonD  nobody  imagines  have  anything  the  matter  with 
them,  and  you  discover  facts  like  that — well,  I  should 
like  to  take  fifty-three  men  somewhere  else,  and  sec  if 
they  are  the  same.  With  regard  to  the  varicocele,  I  believe 
that  is  from  bicycling,  from  the  pressure  of  the  saddle. 
They  will  not  let  a  man  pass  into  the  Service  with  that. 

13081.  You  really  think  it  was  due  to  bicycling  ? — Yes. 

13082.  That  was  the  largest  figure  of  the  lot,  was  it 
not  ? — No,  flat  feet  was  the  largest  figure  of  the  lot — that 
was  thu-ty  out  of  fifty-three. 

13083.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ?— I  do  not  know 
I  cannot  understand.  They  are  all  health};  looking  men 
and  active  men  ;  many  of  them  play  football. 

13084.  In  the  rural  districts  the  heavy  soil  leads  to 
flat  feet  ? — Yes.  If  they  wore  heavy  boots  it  would 
perhaps  account  for  it.  With  regard  to  the  other  things, 
I  could  account  for  them,  but  I  could  not  see  how  flat 
feet  came  in  except  from  general  slackness, 

13085.  Then  some  of  them  could  not  hear  ?— A  few 
had  deafness,  but  comparatively  few. 

13086.  We  cannot  associate  from  the  evidence  we  have 
had,  either  deafness  or  defects  of  the  sight  with  any 
tendency  to  degeneration  ? — No,  but  they  may  be  factors 
afterwards. 

13087.  They  may  tend  to  produce  it  ? — ^Yes.  You 
have,  no  doubt,  had  evidence  of  eye-strain  and  the  effects 
it  produces,  and,  of  course,  undoubtedly  adenoids  and 
tonsils  enormously  interfere  with  the  conditions  of  de- 
velopment. 

13088.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  be  associated  with 
what  are  called  degenerative  conditions  ? — No. 

13089.  We  had  a  medical  authority  on  that  subject,  and 
he  said  that  adenoids  were  just  as  common  in  the  upper 
classes  as  in  the  lower  ?— Yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  HawJces.     13090.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  Would  not  flat  feet  be  partly 

  attributable  to  a  ricketty  condition  in  extreme  youth — a 

weakness  of  the  bones  in  the  leg  ? — It  might  be  that. 
It  shows  the  ligaments  must  be  weak.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  if  those  young  men  had  been  examined  in  their 
younger  days  those  flat  feet  could  have  been  corrected 
by  gymnastics. 

13091.  {Chairman.)  Where  money  is  plentiful  how  do 
these  people  spend  it  ?  Do  they  spend  it  on  their  children ; 
are  they  interested  in  their  children  ? — Not  very. 

13092.  When  money  is  not  plentiful  I  suppose  the 
children  are  the  first  to  suffer  ? — Yes. 

13093.  Do  you  meet  many  who  are  self-sacrificing  ? — 
When  any  excess  of  money  comes  in  it  does  not  go  to  the 
house  as  a  general  rule  ? 

13094.  It  goes  in  amusements  or  luxuries  ? — Yes. 
There  is  one  case  which  immediately  arises  to  my  mind. 
I  went  one  day  to  a  house  and  found  a  man,  whose  child 
had  got  pneumonia  ;  I  found  him  sitting  by  the  fire  in  his 
best  clothes.  I  said  to  him,  "  Are  you  on  strike  or  out  of  a 
job  ?  "  "  Oh  no,"  he  said,  "I  won  £10  on  the  Cesarewitch." 
His  wife  never  got  a  penny  of  that.  The  man 
simply  drank  and  betted  away  the  whole  of  that  £10. 
There  was  no  suggestion  of  giving  it  to  his  wife  or  even  to 
pay  for  medical  assistance.  Eventually  when  I  sent 
a  nurse  and  gave  instructions  that  the  child  should  be 
sponged  all  over  he  said  he  would  see  her  blowed  first. 
She  was  shot  out  and  I  was  shot  out  too. 

13095.  That  was  a  working  man  ? — Yes.  I  saw  that 
man's  wife  and  attended  her  when  they  had  hardly  a 
sixpence  in  the  house.  It  is  one  of  the  results  o€ 
gambhng 

13096.  Was  he  in  regular  work  ? — Yes,  at  the  time, 
but  he  took  a  holiday  until  that  £10  was  gone.  I  am 
afraid  that  is  a  typical  case. 

13097.  Is  there  much  gambling  ? — Oh  yes,  there  is 
gambling  amoiig  men  and  women  and  children. 

13098.  In  the  form  of  betting  or  of  cards  ? — Betting 
and  playing  at  cards.  It  is  done  with  small  sums,  but  a 
small  sum  among  that  class  is  greater  than  £5  to  anyone 
■else,  but  the  women  have  taken  to  betting  and  that  is  a 
worse  thing. 

13099.  It  is  a  love  of  excitement  ?— Yes,  always  excite- 
ment, something  fresh. 

13100.  I  should  have  thought  the  conditions  of  their 
life  were  not  so  hopelessly  stagnant  as  they  were.  I 

.  should  have  thought  that  there  were  more  means  of  em- 
ploying their  energies  in  other  directions  ? — Yes,  but  if 
you  Uve  among  them  you  find  that  the  love  of  excitement 
is  the  one  thing  that  keeps  them  going.  There  is  so  much 
said  about  the  kindness  of  the  poor  to  one  another.  Well, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  but,  of  course,  that  kind- 
ness does  not  last.  It  exists  for  the  time  when  they  are 
sympathetic  ;  they  vnll  do  anything^  They  will  all  come 
in  and  help  and  do  anything,  but  if  the  illness  extends 
and  you  want  something  done  it  will  not  be  done.  I 
remember  one  case  where  the  people  had  to  come  to  me 
and  report  to  me  at  the  dispensary'  about  the  condition  of 
a  patient ;  I  used  to  find  that  someone  else  was  sent,  but 
that  someone  had  to  be  paid  2d.  to  come  down.  The 
kindness  is  only  due  to  impulse  and  sympathy  which  is 

■  created  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  it  passes  away. 

13101.  Coming  to  this  period  before  marriage  which 
is  the  period  between  school  and  adolescence,  there  you 
think  the  degenerative  tendencies  are  most  likely  to  set 
rin  ?— Yes. 

13102.  There  is  no  parental  control  which  is  of  any 
-valvie  ? — That  is  so. 

.  13103.  And  the  children  practically  shift  for  themselves  ? 
— Within  certain  limits 

13104.  They  get  occupations  which  provide  them  with 
money  ? — "\^Tiich  make  them  semi -independent. 

13105.  Do  the  parents  annex  any  part  of  their  earnings  ? 
—In  a  great  many  cases  they  do.  I  am  an  active  member 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  the  city,  and  I  see 
jnore  of  it  in  connection  with  that  work.  We  see  cases 
where  a  great  proportion  of  the  earnings  will  be  given. 
The  child  has  a  certain  amount  to  spend  on  itself. 


13106.  You  think  in  proportion  to  what  it  earns  the 
child  obtains  a  good  deal  of  care  and  consideration  from 
the  parent,  in  the  way  of  food  at  any  rate,  although  it 
may  be  badly  cooked  and  so  on  ? — In  the  early  stage  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  control,  and,  therefore,  parents 
practically  take  the  whole  and  give  the  child  so  much 
back.  But  as  the  child  gets  older  and  earns  a  little  more, 
that  little  more  is  not  always  stated  to  the  parent  I 
think. 

13107.  And  that  they  spend  on  themselves  ? — Yes. 

13108.  Badly,  very  often  ? — I  am  afraid  very  often 
badly. 

13109.  You  think  that  girls  are  worse  off  because  they 
stint  themselves  in  food  in  order  to  buy  clothes  ? — Yes. 
The  great  thing  with  regard  to  girls  which  seems  to  drag 
them  down  is  that  they  are  at  an  age  when  they  want 
air  and  want  plenty  of  food.  When  I  was  appointed 
Eesident  Medical  Officer  to  the  Metropolitan  Dispens  vy 
the  committee  decided  to  open  the  Institution  in  the 
evening,  in  order  to  assist  the  workers  who  were 
unable  to  leave  their  employment  during  the  day. 

No  oth?r  Charitable  Institution  in  the  City  does  this. 

The  woik  developed,  until  I  used  to  see  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  people  in  the  evenings  on  which  we  were 
open.  All  those  people  were  working  in  the  Gytj,  because 
I  refused  to  allow  anyone  to  come  on  unless  h^i  or  she  was 
actually  doing  so.  They  live  in  every  part  of  outer 
London,  from  Enfield  right  away  to  Walthamstow. 

13110.  They  were  not  resident  in  Einsbury  ? — Not 
all  of  them ;  they  were  typical  of  the  residents  of  outer 
London.  Many  of  them  have  a  heavy  meal  just  before 
going  to  bed — sleep  badly — wake  tired  and  heavy  with 
a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth.  Do  not  use  a  tooth  brush 
or  cleanse  the  mouth — swallow  a  cup  of  strong  tea  and 
rush  off  to  catch  an  early  workman's  train.  They  come 
up  to  London  and  have  an  hour  to  wait  before  they 
begin  to  work  with  nothing  but  a  cup  of  tea. 

13111.  Only  a  cup  of  tea  before  they  start  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  only  thing  they  touch. 

13112.  Not  bread  ?— No,  just  tea— strong  tea.  They 
work  from  eight  till  twelve  on  a  cup  of  tea  ;  and  then  by 
the  time  dinner  time  comes  tliey  are  really  fagged  out 
and  tired  and  do  not  care  for  food,  and  what  food  they  have 
is  either  brouglit  from  home  or  it  comes  from  a  cook  shop. 
Only  too  often  it  is  pickles  and  vinegar  and  a  little  bread. 
I  knew  the  little  shops  all  round  me,  and  I  used  to  see  at 
twelve  o'clock  every  day  a  string  of  girls  with  ciups  con- 
taining a  little  pickled  cabbage  or  pioallili  and  so  on. 

13113.  There  is  a  great  want  of  a  proper  type  of  res- 
taurant for  the  poor,  is  there  not  ? — There  are  many 
restaurants,  but  they  do  not  care  to  go  to  them. 

13114.  Of  the  type  which  would  give  them  what  they 
want  ? — They  want  the  food  for  nothing.  They  will  not 
spend  money  if  they  can  help  it — certainly  the  girls  will 
not — on  getting  proper  food.  Of  course,  there  are  those 
vegetarian  places,  which  are  cheap.  Then  they  go  on 
that  very  scanty  meal  till  the  afternoon,  and  then  they 
have  another  -cup  of  strong  tea  with  perhaps  a  piece  of 
bread.  Their  work  is  perhaps  from  six  to  eight  or  nine 
and  they  go  back  by  train,  getting  home  about  nine- 
thirty  or  ten,  and  then  they  have  a  meal,  when  they  are 
thoroughly  fagged  out. 

13115.  They  must  take  a  long  time  getting  home  ? 
— Tliey  liave  their  last  meal  at  nine  or  ten.  They  get  home 
any  time  between  these  hours,  but  they  do  not  take  their 
last  meal  until  just  before  they  go  to  bed. 

13116.  That  is  their  best  meal  in  the  day  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;  it  is  often  bread  and  cheese  and  beer. 

13117.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Are  you  speaking  of  girls, 
or  men  and  boys  ? — The  girls  ;  the  men  and  boys  feed 
themselves.  I  could  not  understand  how  it  was.  I 
got  ao  many  people.  Medicine  does  them  no  good,  be- 
cause they  are  living  this  ridiculous  sort  of  life.  I  used 
to  talk  till  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  it.  I  used  to  begin  by 
getting  them  to  take  milk  instead  of  a  cup  of  tea.  If 
I  could  do  that  I  could  do  a  lot.  That  was  a  commence- 
ment, 

13118.  Give  them  a  foundation  ? — Yes,  but  they  will 
not  understand.    The  only  thing  is  to  teach  those  people. 
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13119.  {Chairman.)  These  girls  are  living  in  their 
parents'  houses  ? — Yes. 

13120.  Are  they  of  no  use  to  advise  them  ? — They 
are  as  bad  as  the  children.  They  get  dyspepsia  naturally, 
as  you  can  quite  understand,  after  this  has  gone  on 
for  a  few  months,  and  they  gradually  drift  into  a  state  of 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  with  constipation. 

13121.  Girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  ? — From  sixteen 
onwards,  because  the  younger  children  do  have  a  little 
breakfast.  It  is  when  they  get  a  little  bit  beyond  control 
that  they  do  that. 

13122.  It  would  bo  almost  impossible  to  get  that  class 
of  girl  into  the  continuation  school  that  you  were  talking 
about  ? — That  is  the  difficulty,  that  is  to  say,  if  she 
has  to  do  it  and  work  at  the  same  time  ;  she  is  not  fit. 
That  girl  is  not  fit  when  she  gets  home  at  night  to  do  any 
brain  work,  because  she  is  starved — she  has  starved 
herself.  It  is  not  that  there  is  not  food  there,  but  she 
is  so  stupid  and  she  is  following  the  traditions  of  her 
mother  and  relations.  They  all  do  so,  and  it  is  the  cause 
of  half  the  drinking  among  the  women. 

13123.  I  should  have  thought  that  their  desire  to  feel 
fit  would  have  made  them  feed  themselves  sufficiently  ? 
— Yes,  but  they  are  so  hopelessly  ignorant  in  matters 
of  that  kind.  I  was  led  to  make  observations,  and  80 
per  cent,  of  the  women  who  came  to  me  when  I  was  at 
the  dispensary  lived  in  that  way. 

13124.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  the  primary 
human  instinct  to  eat  enough  food  if  it  could  be  got  ? — 
But  to  show  how  little  it  is  understood  and  how  little  it 
is  taken  up  I  may  tell  you  that  I  used  to  be  spoken  of 
as  "  the  doctor  who  asked  people  if  they  had  had  any 
breakfast." 

13125.  As  though  they  thought  it  was  a  monomania 
on  your  part  ? — Exactly  ;  as  if  it  were  a  fad  of  mine. 

13126.  What  are  the  conditions  in  respect  of  clothing  : 
They  do  not  spend  the  money  on  warm  things,  I  suppose  ? 
— They  spend  it  on  the  externals. 

13127.  On  things  which  attract  attention  ? — Yes. 

13128.  Fine  feathers  ? — Yes;  the  scanty  clothing  under- 
neath is  often  deplorable  ;  it  is  sometimes  heartrending 
when  I  come  to  examine  some  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

13129.  I  suppose  that  often  sets  up  pulmonary  dis- 
ease ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  does  very  much.  Then, 
of  course,  there  is  the  question  of  the  condition  of 
women  going  into  public  houses  in  England.  There  is  a 
man  in  the  detective  force  in  New  Zealand  whom  I  know 
who  came  over  here,  and  he  told  me  that  the  one  thing 
that  struck  him  was  the  number  of  women  to  be  seen 
drinking  in  the  pubhc  houses  in  England^ 

13130.  Do  they  not  do  that  in  New  Zealand  ?— It 
js  not  considered  a  right  thing. 

13131.  It  is  public  opinion  which  prevents  them  ? — 
Yes.  You  go  on  any  Saturday  you  like  where  any 
factory  girls  are  coming  out  of  their  work  and  have  just 
been  paid  and  you  will  see  them  like  flies  round  public 
houses,  five  and  six  in  a  little  group.  They  all  go  in. 
It  is  not  one  drink  and  then  come  out,  but  it  is  etiquette 
that  each  shall  stand  in  turn. 

13132.  In  what  occupations  are  these  women  ? — 
Every  possible  kind :  collar  makers,  artificial  flower 
makers,  baby  linen  workers,  collar  ironers — a  most 
unhealthy  trade — feather  curlers  and  box  makers  and 
book  folders.  Box  making  is  largely  carried  on  in  and 
near  the  City. 

13133.  Do  many  of  them  actually  work  under  un- 
healthy conditions  ? — Of  course  they  work  under  much 
more  healthy  conditions  than  they  used  to  do.  But  if 
they  are  doing  work  at  home,  then  the  conditions  are  very 
bad,  indeed,  very  often,  because  you  have  piles  and  piles 
of  boxes  and  foul  smelling  glue  and  size  about  the  house — 
it  is  perfectly  sickening. 

13134.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  Factor}-  Acts 
which  touch  home  work  ? — Yes. 

13135.  They  are  evaded  ?— Yes,  they  are  quite  evaded. 

13136.  Taking  the  period  of  married  fife,  do  people 
marry  prematurely  now  so  much  as  they  used  to  do  ?  — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 


13137.  Dr.  Tatham  will  tell  you  that  from  the  Registrar  Dr.  HawkiSr 

General's  returns  early  marriages  are   not  bo  frequent   

as  they  were  — Yes,  and  from  my  own  observation  that 

is  so. 

13138.  Then  the  occupations  which  you  have  been 
describing  would  tend  to  give  them  a  distaste  of  home 
life  ?— Yes. 

13139.  And   to   roake   them  useless  as   mothers  ?— ^ 
Yes. 

13140.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  Choice  of  home,"  in 
your  precis  t — -A  great  deal  depends  on  what  a  man  is 
doing.  If  a  man  has  to  live  near  his  work  he  must  take 
what  accommodation  he  can  get.  That  is  really  what  it 
means.    It  is  not  as  if  there  was  any  choice. 

13141.  Having  regard  to  the  late  hour  that  these  girls 
have  to  get  back,  it  seems  preferable  that  they  should  live 
in  London  ? — Or  within  a  very  much  shorter  distance 
of  London.  If  you  could  manage  to  do  something  in  that 
direction  it  would  be  of  advantage,  because,  after  all, 
they  are  often  going  from  one  slum  to  another. 

13142.  Then  we  come  to  the  point  as  to  whether  the 
housing  of  Finsbury  is  not  better  than  it  was.  You  say 
that  within  your  knowledge  a  very  large  number  of  in- 
sanitary inadequate  houses  have  been  pulled  down  ? — 
Yes,  but  factories  have  been  built  in  their  places 

13143.  Tliere  has  not  been  any  supply  of  proper  houses 
in  their  places  ? — They  are  gradually  building,  I  think. 

13144.  What  you  refer  to  is  the  demolition  of  houses 
for  factories  ? — Yes.  There  has  not  been  much  build- 
ing in  my  time.  The  Peabody  Trust  have  built  dwellings, 
and  there  are  some  other  modii  dwellings  in  Finsbuiy, 
but  since  then  there  has  been  very  little  building. 

13145.  Within   Finsbury   itself  there  has  been  very 
little  building  ? — Practically  none. 

13146.  Do  you  think  the  Borough  Council  of  Finsbury 
or  the  County  Council  will  do  anything  in  that  area  ? — 
The  County  Council  have  just  taken  the  site  of  Reid's 
brewery  in  Holborn.    That  is  being  developed  now. 

13147.  Are  you  aware  of  any  tendency  on  the  part  of 
factory  owners  to  live  out  of  London,  to  transfer  tlieir  , 
factories  to  less  crowded  areas  Avhere  the  rates  and  rents 

are  lower  ? — No.    I  know  it  has  been  done. 

13148.  You  have  not  come  across  any  tendency  in  that 
direction  ? — No.  But,  of  course,  it  is  the  character  of 
the  houses.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  should 
like  to  speak  of,  that  these  people  have  to  go  into  these 
houses,  and  parts  of  the  London  area  are  always  changing 
its  character,  going  dowTi,  domi,  down  ! 

13149.  But  surely  there  are  counter  tendencies  towards- 
improvement  ? — No,  the  people  go  into  houses  which  were  ■ 
only  built  for  one  family  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  one  - 
kitchen,  one  water  closet,  one  sink.    That  is  all  very  well 
for  one  family,  but  when  everj  floor  and  sometimes  every 
room  in  the  house  is  let  separately,  that  kitchen  belongs  • 
to  the  person  who  rents  that  particular  room,  and  the 
result  is  that  you  find  a  small  room  with  only  just  a 
common  little  grate  in  it.    There  is  no  oven,  there  is  no 
water  laid  on  ;  all  the  cooking  has  to  be  done  at  this  little 
grate  with  a  saucepan  and  a  frying  pan,  and  possibly  a 
gridiron.    That  is  the  only  way  they  have  for  cooking 
unless  they  go  to  the  bakehouses. 

13150.  Could  not  you  get  at  the  owner  and  make  it  ■ 
his  duty,  if  he  lets  his  house  to  more  than  one  family,  to 
provide  proper  appliances  for  family  hfe  ? — I  asked  our 
medical  officer  of  health  whether  that  could  be  done, 
and  he  said,  "No,  we  have  no  control  over  them;  we 
cannot  step  in  and  say  that  they  must  do  this,  that,  and 
the  other."  You  must  remember  that  this  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  This  is  one  of  the  great  reasons 
of  the  bad  feeding ;  it  is  not  that  the  people  cannot  cook, 
but  that  they  have  not  appliances.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  anything  hke  that,  and  you  have  to  consider 
the  difficulties  of  badly  ventilated  rooms,  smoky  chimneys, 
and  the  quaUty  of  coal  these  people  buy,  you  will  see  they 
are  great.  These  people  only  buy  the  poor  coal,  you  do 
not  get  much  heat  out  of  it.  I  think  that  has  been  a 
very  important  factor,  and  I  think,  of  course,  that  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  these  industrial  dwellings  which  have 
been  built,  that  the}^  do  have  proper  cooking  apparatus. 
In  the  Peabody  Trust  Buildings  some  time  ago  they  put 
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Dr.  H  iu'lcs.  gas  stoves  practically  in  nearly  every  room,  or  in  every 

—  two  and  three  tenement  rooms,  in  the  Finsbury  blocks, 

but  they  put  the  gas  stoves  in  the  open  room  and  there 
was  no  arrangement  made  for  ventilation  and  getting  rid 
of  the  fumes  at  all. 

13151.  Do  you  mean  the  fumes  escaped  into  the  room  ? 
—Yes. 

13152.  {Colonel  Fox.)  The  same  as  from  a  gas  burner  ? 
—Yes. 

13153.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Who  is  the  responsible  person 
for  that  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  the  Trust. 
People  sleep  in  these  rooms  and  then  ventilation 
is  generally  not  too  good.  These  stoves  were  on  the 
penny-in-the-slot  principle  and  verj'  expensive.  1  think 
a  great  many  of  them  are  given  up  and  not  used  at  all. 
It  always  seemed  to  me  a  most  disgraceful  thing  to  put 
them  into  the  rooms  in  the  way  they  did. 

13154.  {Chairman.)  How  many  tenants  are  there  in 
these  one-roomed  tenements  ? — 1  should  say  two  adults 
and  not  more  than  two  or  three  children. 

13155.  That  is  surely  too  many  for  health  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

13156.  Is  any  attempt  made  to  enforce  a  minimum 
amount  of  cubic  feet  of  air,  because  that  is  within  the 
competence  of  the  borough  council  ? — There  again  comes 
in  a  difficulty,  unless  you  make  a  midnight  visit. 

13157.  But  you  must  do  it  ? — That  is  all  very  well  if 
you  have  a  big  slum  street.  But  next  door  to  the  house 
where  1  am  hving  I  think  there  are  four  famiUes.  I  have 
not  the  faintest  idea  how  many  people  really  live  in  that 
place. 

13158.  Surely  the  local  authority  could  obtain  the 
information  if  they  chose  ? — But  they  must  be  registered, 
I  think.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  I  do  not  know  the 
law,  but  I  rather  think  that  is  so. 

13159.  They  have  the  power  to  enact  bye-laws  to 
require  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  cubic  space  for 
every  occupant  of  a  house  which  is  let  as  a  lodging  ? — 
Which  is  not  registered  ? 

Unregist3red  tenements  are  practically  private  houses. 
If  a  man  came  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  wanted  to  see  how  many  people  were  sleeping  in  my 
house  I  should  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  I  know  perfectly 
well  in  our  own  distriot  if  the  medical  officer  of  health 
had  the  chance  he  would  jump  at  it,  but  his  hands  are 
tied,  and  very  grievously  tied.  I  very  much  wanted 
him  to  interfere  with  the  people  in  the  top  floor,  who  were 
distinctly  creating  a  nuisance. 

13161.  {Chairman.)  Lodging  or  tenement,  it  is  the 
same.  Surely  he  was  not  prevented  from  interfering 
there,  was  he  ? — Yes,  they  were  not  registered. 

13162.  The  local  authority  are  entitled  to  regard  as  a 
nuisance  any  house  which  is  overcrowded  to  a  degree 
which  is  in  their  opinion  prejudicial  to  health  ? — Yes. 

13163.  Surely  they  have  the  power  to  ascertain  whether 
the  facts  are  such  or  not  ? — Under  those  circumstances 
they  would  have  power,  surely,  to  go  in  at  any  time  to  any 
house,  and  they  have  not  got  that. 

13164.  But  supposing  they  know  ? — How  are  they  to 
know  ? 

13165.  There  must  be  means  of  finding  out,  if  proper 
steps  are  taken  to  do  so,  what  number  of  persons  may  be  in 
any  one  of  these  tenements  ;  they  must  know  what  the 
extent  of  a  family  is,  or  they  could  easily  obtain  the  know- 
ledge ?— I  am  afraid  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  carry 
out. 

13166.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  in  their  investigations  might  very  often  pro- 
vide the  knowledge  that  is  necessary  ? — Certainly,  but  we 
are  not  yet,  of  course,  so  much  in  touch  mth  them  that  we 
can  very  well  do  it.  Then  it  is  not  the  people  who  say  they 
live  there,  but  it  is  the  people  who  do  live  there. 

13167.  I  suppose  the  number  of  children  that  any  given 
couple  have  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  ? — Not 
necessarily. 

13168.  The  school  attendance  officer  must  know  some- 
thing about  the  conditions  ? — Yes. 

13169.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  They  are  not  always  of  the 
-same    family  ?— No.    You    may    have  nurse-children 


brought  in  on  the  quiet.  The  school  attendance  officer 
does  not  know  exactly  how  many  rooms  these  people  have 
got.  It  is  just  like  an  ordinary  dwelling  house,  you  go  up 
the  stairs,  and  there  is  a  door  here  and  a  door  there. 
There  may  be  one  family  occupying  both  rooms,  or  one 
in  each  room.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  whether  that 
is  so.  You  cannot  compel  the  landlord  to  give  you  any 
information. 

13170.  You  think  there  is  no  remedy  ? — I  would  say  in 
any  case  where  a  man  is  found  to  be  letting  his  place  out  in 
tenements  he  should  be  made  to  put  in  a  stove  of  some  kind 
or  the  other  so  that,  at  any  rate,  cooking  can  be  done 
decently. 

13171.  You  would  make  the  owner  responsible  for  the 
supply  of  proper  cooking  apparatus  to  any  house  let  in 
tenements  ? — I  would  make  the  man  who  lets  the  house 
out  in  tenements  responsible.  He  is  often  a  man  who  has 
got  the  fag-end  of  a  lease  ;  he  is  for  the  moment  the  owner, 
and  he  is  doing  it  simply  as  a  speculation,  simply  for  profit, 
and  of  course  profit  without  any  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances. The  Finsbury  death-rate  of  the  one  roomed 
tenements  was  38  ■  9. 

13172.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  We  had  evidence  a  few  days  ago 
from  Dr.  Vincent.  In  that  evidence  he  made  certain 
statements  about  sterihsed  milk,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  You 
know  that  in  the  medical  profession  it  is  certainly  a  very 
common  practice  to  recommend  that  the  ordinary  milk 
supply  shall  be  boiled  before  it  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  enteric  and  other  fevers,"  and  he 
said"  Yes."  Then  I  asked,  "Do  you  think  that  is  a  wise 
precaution  ?  "  and  he  said  "  No."  I  asked,  "  What  would 
you  do,  then,"  and  he  replied,  "  I  would  prevent  it.  I  have 
a  little  homily  on  the  heating  of  milk.  The  whole  principle 
is  to  prevent  the  development  of  these  bacteria."  Do 
you  agree  with  the  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  boiling 
milk  before  it  is  taken  ? — Yes,  I  do.  What  I  should  like  to 
see  would  be  to  go  down  to  the  bed-rock,  and  have  so  much 
supervision  from  London  of  all  dairies,  the  registration  of 
dairies,  so  that  we  could  have  proper  milk,  and  know  that 
the  surroundings  where  the  milk  was  obtained  and  where 
the  cows  were  milked  were  such  that  the  risk  of  germs  and 
the  risk  of  bacilli  was  very  much  reduced. 

13173.  But  having  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  present  milk  supply  is  obtainable,  do  you  think 
it  would  or  would  not  be  advisable  to  boil  the  milk  ? — 
I  thmk  it  is  advisable  to  boil  it. 

13174.  You  do  not  think  the  boiling  of  the  milk  or 
sterilising  it  would  take  away  its  properties  ? — It  might, 
but  I  think  it  is  less  dangerous  than  the  other. 

13175.  You  think  that  the  practice  of  the  profession 
in  recommending  the  sterilising  of  milk  is  a  good  one  ? — 
Yes. 

13176.  LTnder  present  conditions  ? — Yes. 

13177.  Is  illegitimacy  on  the  increase  according  to  your 
experience  ? — Immorality  is.  But  owing  to  the  way  in 
which  pernicious  literature  is  able  to  be  bought  now,  I 
should  say  that  actual  illegitimacy  is  not  any  greater  ; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  increasing.  But,  of  course,  you  have 
to  remember  the  enormous  sale  and  advertising  of  various 
suggestions  to  people  for  prevention  of  children.  In 
many  places  you  cannot  go  into  a  single  public 
urinal  without  seeing  an  advertisement  which  has  been 
gummed  up  there.  Of  course  they  are  taken  down  very 
soon,  but  there  is  somebody  round  again  who  puts  them 
up  again.  There  is  not  much  self-control  among  the 
people.  The  excitement  pi-oduced  by  drink  and  a 
want  of  self-control  leads  to  immorality.  I  think  that 
very  little  drink  is  quite  enough  to  upset  them. 
There  is  another  point  of  course,  namely,  the  abuse  by 
big  girls  of  little  boys.  A  girl  who  has  arrived  at  puberty 
not  wanting  to  take  the  risk  of  having  anything  to  do 
with  a  man  gets  hold  of  a  little  boy.  I  had  several  cases 
of  that. 

13178.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  What  aged  boys  ?— About 
nine,  ten,  or  eleven.  Of  course  the  surroundings  in  which 
they  live  make  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  have  very 
much  moral  control.  The  language  of  the  women  is  so 
dreadful.  Nice  decent  looking  women,  directly  they  get 
a  little  bit  out  of  temper  simply  let  fly  the  most  foul  and 
filthy  oaths.  Of  course  there  is  also  the  self-abuse  which 
goes  on  amongst  small  boys  pretty  generally.  The  life 
of  being  herded  up  in  these  model  dwellings  has  great 
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disadvantages.  One  bad  woman  on  a  stair  will  do  no 
end  of  damage.  They  get  drink  in  their  houses  ;  they 
send  out  for  beer.  It  is  the  sly  drinking  in  the  house 
which  is  the  curse. 

1.3179.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  In  the  neighbourhood  where 
you  live  is  it  known  to  you  whether  the  mortality  is  very 
much  greater  amongst  illegitimate  children  than  it  is 
amongst  legitimate  children  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
except  where  there  is  destruction  immediately  at  birth. 
Afterwards,  I  think  not.  A  very  funny  thing  is  that 
where  you  have  illegitimate  children  they  are  generally 
the  children  of  some  rather  respectable  girl  who  has  been 
led  astray.  It  is  not  the  down-right  rough-and-tumbL 
person  who  comes  to  grief  in  that  way.  Somehow  or 
other  they  manage  to  escape.  It  is  this  unfortunate  girl 
of  rather  a  better  class.  I  know  there  are  a  number  of 
children  going  about  now  who  are  nominally  the  children 
of  certain  people.  The  child  grows  up  when  they  remain 
perfectly  respectable.  There  has  not  been  lustfulness  ; 
it  has  been  a  temporary  departure  from  the  moral  stan- 
dard, and,  of  course,  the  children  are  as  much  cared  for 
as  if  they  were  legitimate. 

13180.  We  have  had  evidence  here  that  illegitimate 
children  die  at  a  very  much  greater  rate  than  legitimate 
children  ? — They  are  put  out  at  these  nursing  places 
sometimes. 

13181.  Do  you  know  the  mortality  in  England  and 
Wales,  for  instance  ? — I  should  say  most  distinctly  that 
these  nursing  places  are  kept  by  horrible  people.  Every 
now  and  then  I  come  across  some  of  them.  They  are 
dreadful  women.  I  think  the  supervision  there  necd« 
regulating  distinctly.  I  do  not  refer  to  licensed  nurses— 
but  when  the  child  is  nursed  out  on  the  quiet. 

13182.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Have  you  considered  this  ques- 
tion of  feeding  in  schools,  providing  meals  at  the  school 
itself  ?  You  say,  of  course,  that  when  a  child  is  badly 
fed  it  is  principally  the  fault  of  the  parent  ? — Yes. 

13183.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  there  are  certain  parts 
of  London  which  provide  meals  for  the  children  at  school  ? 
—Yes. 

13184.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  being  a  muni- 
cipal affair  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  not. 

13185.  It  would  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good  ? 
— I  think  so.  And  you  have  to  remember  this,  that  you 
must  pick  out  cases  by  investigating  them.  If  you 
have  definite  signs  of  the  necessity  for  it,  then  I  think 
it  might  be  possible.  But  you  must  remember  that  if 
one  child  goes  and  is  known  to  have  a  free  breakfast, 
although  that  child  may  absolutely  need  it  on  account 
of  the  abject  poverty  of  the  home,  immediately  the  other 
neighbours  will  all  be  up  in  arms  and  want  to  have  their 
children  fed  ;  and  they  will  lie  to  you  about  their  earnings. 

13186.  Suppose  the  parent  had  to  buy  so  many  coupons 
and  there  was  a  bureau  established  by  the  school  autho- 
rity where  the  parent  could  go  and  either  purchase  that, 
•or  state  that  his  poverty  did  not  enable  him  to  purchase 
it  and  so  obtain  it,  each  case  would  be  investigated  on 
its  merits.  If  the  parent  did  not  pay  there  would  be 
some  means  of  recovering  the  cost  ? — Yes. 

13187.  Either  as  a  debt  or  by  some  summary  process 
unless  the  parent  could  prove  absolute  poverty  pre- 
venting him  from  paying.  He  would  have  to  prove 
absolute  disability  to  purchase  the  thing  before  some 
duly  constituted  authority  ? — Yes  ;  I  quite  see  what 
you  mean,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  you  are  going  to  that  point 
it  would  be  very  much  better,  if  you  are  going  to  feed 
a  child  in  that  way,  to  take  him  away  out  of  his  environ- 
ment ;  you  are  reducing  the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
parent  in  that  way.  Where  they  pay  for  the  food  you 
are  not.  Of  course  you  must  have  a  proper  sum,  you 
must  not  cut  the  throat  of  every  provision  dealer  all 
round,  because  that  is  what  you  are  doing.  You  are 
taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  to  some  extent  of 
the  smaller  dealers  who  would  have  supplied  that  food 
in  the  ordinary  waj'.  You  do  it  on  a  big  scale  ;  that  is 
all  very  well,  but  of  course  there  are  other  people  to  be 
considered  first.  If  feeding  is  carried  out  by  the 
authorities,  efforts  should  be  made  not  to  crush  the 
small  provision  dep.ItT  who  is  hardly  able  to  make  a 
living. 

13188.  Is  not  the  condition  of  the  child  almost  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered.  If  you  insist  on  the  child  coming 
to  school  and  compel  him  to  go  through  a  certain  school 
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child  wants  proper  food  and  is  therefore  unable  to  go   

through  that  curriculum,  ought  you  not  first  to  feed  the 
child  and  then  deal  with  the  parent  according  as  he  is 
able  to  pay  or  not  ? — You  must  have  powers  of  punish- 
ing the  parent  very  considerably. 

13189.  For  neglect  ? — You  have  got  to  take  the 
condition  of  the  parent  himself.  If  you  give  him  half 
an  inch  he  will  take  it,  and,  of  course,  that  is  the 
difficulty.  It  is  not  as  if  that  money  which  is  saved  by 
the  parent — because  there  would  be  some  saved — was 
put  by  and  there  was  any  thrift.  In  such  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  that  money  is  simply  going  on  to  the 
publican. 

13190.  But  if  the  court  made  a  payment  order  on  the 
parent  by  some  summary  process  like  the  bastardy 
order  ? — You  are  referring  to  people  who  are  absolutely 
poor  ? 

13191.  No;  I  am  talking  of  those  who  drink  and  neglect 
their  children  rather  than  those  who  are  unable  to  feed 
them  ? — You  might  get  it  out  of  them. 

13192.  There  would  be  a  power  of  discrimination  ?— 
Without  absolute  and  close  investigation  and  the  power 
of  severely  punishing  them,  I  do  not  think  you  could  do 
it.  You  must  have  that.  You  must  have  some  deterrent, 
and  a  strong  deterrent,  behind  you.  You  must  have 
every  possible  power. 

13193.  Dr.  Macnamara's  opinion  was  that  the  teacher 
would  be  absolutely  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
what  children  in  his  school  were  suffering  from  want  of 
food  ? — That  may  be. 

13194.  He  would  report  the  case  to  the  school  authority, 
who  would  instruct  the  school  officer,  who  would  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances  of  the  parent,  which  they  do, 
of  course,  now  to  a  great  extent  ? — But  how  can  the  school 
officer  possibly  investigate  ?  You  want  to  increase 
your  staff  of  school  inspectors  enormously. 

13195.  They  say  they  could  do  it  without  a  large  in- 
crease ? — You  have  to  verify  earnings.  You  must  do 
that.  You  have  to  verify  every  blessed  point  you  have 
got.  As  a  worker  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  I 
have  gone  into  some  of  these  details,  and  I  know  how  per- 
fectly ridiculous  it  is  without  very  close  investigation  and 
very  elaborate  investigation  to  really  get  at  the  truth. 
Remember  that  in  a  large  number  of  our  cases  we  are 
absolutely  and  deliberately  deceived.  We  do  not  find 
the  truth,  especially  in  regard  to  what  is  being  earned. 
You  must  verify  where  the  man  is  being  employed  if  you 
want  to  get  the  actual  facts.  We  even  know  that  a  man 
will  pay  his  foreman  to  misstate  his  wages. 

13196.  If  a  case  was  one  of  extremely  bad  surround- 
ings you  could  send  the  child  to  a  day  industrial  school 
where  he  would  be  fed. — That  would  be  the  thing — get 
him  out  of  the  way.  You  want  a  healthy  place  where 
the  boys  can  go.  But  I  know  there  is  a  difficulty  about 
the  parents.  I  should  like  to  take  them  all  away  really, 
but  there  is  the  question  of  parental  responsibihty,  and  one 
does  not  quite  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  If  you 
relieve  parental  responsibility,  take  it  all  away  from  them, 
they  simply  go  on  ;  they  will  breed  fast  enough  then. 

13197.  You  would  be  in  favour,  if  free  meals  were 
given  at  all,  of  giving  them  at  special  schools  ? — Yes. 

13198.  And  not  give  them  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  generally  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

13199.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  a  sch(!me  for 
grouping  certain  schools  round  a  cookery  centre  where 
meals  were  supplied  to  every  child,  and  those 
parents  could  pay  for  it  should  do  so  ? — No,  absolutely 
not.  I  would  take  certain  parts  which  are  bad  and  are 
known  to  be  bad.  But  remember  this,  that  the  part 
which  is  bad  to-day  may  be  inhabited  by  well-to-do 
workmen  later  on.  You  have  started  a  system,  and  no 
matter  what  changes  take  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
you  go  on  with  that  system,  and  therefore  that  is  where 
one  of  your  great  dangers  will  be.  Take  Hoxton  ;  you 
know  Hoxton  by  repute,  possibly  ? 

13200.  Yes. — That  is  one  of  the  worst  areas  going. 
But  that  is  gradually  being  improved.  If  you  have  a 
system  of  free  feeding  there,  all  the  children  of  respectable 
people  who  come  there  will  expect  to  have  free  feeding 
for  their  children.  In  the  same  way  a  neighbourhood 
may  suddenly  go  down. 
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Dr.  Hawlces.     13201.  You  know  that  free  feeding  is  one  of  the  demands 
 ■ —      of  the  Labour  Party  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  them 

13202.  But  you  know  it  is  mooted  ? — Yes,  I  think  the 
whole  thing  is  quite  ridiculous.  Then  of  course  the 
original  idea  which  I  had  when  I  came  fresh  to  it,  of 
taking  every  child  away  from  his  parents  and  putting 
it  into  a  home,  is  what  you  are  bringing  it  to,  because 
you  are  feeding  and  clothing  the  children,  and  all  that  the 
father  and  mother  have  to  do  is  to  provide  a  roof  for  them 
to  sleep  under.    You  are  not  doing  them  any  good. 

13203.  In  Lambeth  there  is  at  present  a  large  system 
of  free  meals  undertaken  by  a  charitable  agency  ? — That 
is  all  right,  because  they  will  probably  take  care  that 
things  are  not  overdone.  But  that  is  not  the  State. 
Just  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  milk  supply  for 
children:  I  am  not  at  all  in  favour  of  a  municipal  milk 
supply,  but  I  am  in  favour  of  its  being  carried  out  by 
private  agencies.  It  is  less  likely  to  be  red-tapey.  I 
think  the  stereotyped  condition  of  anything  which  is 
done  by  the  State  makes  such  a  difference. 

13204.  I  think  the  idea  was  that  the  school  authority 
should  provide  all  the  paraphernalia  and  machinery, 
and  only  carry  it  out  so  far  as  it  paid  its  way,  any  defi- 
ciency being  made  up  not  by  the  State  but  by  voluntary 
bcievolence. 

13205.  The  tendency,  you  think,  is  for  the  voluntary 
agency  to  die  out  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  absorbed  and  they 
would  not  have  the  power  of  resistance  against  the  others. 

13206.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  With  regard  to  the  milk  in 
small  shops,  does  not  that  come  under  the  Adulteration  of 
foods  Act  ? — Yes,  and  when  they  are  found  out  they  are 
fined.  But  for  one  person  who  is  found  out,  there  are 
plenty  of  others  who  are  not. 

13207.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Queen's  nurses  :  the 
work  which  they  do  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  that  done 
by  the  Ladies'  Health  Society  in  Manchester :  do  you 
know  the  working  of  that  Society  ? — No,  I  know  you  have 
Queen's  nurses  there. 

13208.  There  is  an  Association :  they  are  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Corporation,  I  beUeve  ? — Yes. 

13209.  Women  go  about  and  instruct  the  mothers  not 
only  how  to  keep  the  childrwi  clean  but  how  to  keep  their 
houses  clean,  what  they  ought  to  eat,  and  so  on.  It  is  a 
voluntary  Association.  They  have  paid  women  who  have 
come  from  the  lower  orders  themselves,  and  they  are 
superintended  by  ladies.  They  are  not  a  charitable 
institution  ? — You  must  actually  teach  by  demonstra- 
tion, then  they  may  learn.  It  is  a  very  singular  thing  : 
I  cannot  understand  the  mental  development  of  these 
people,  because  you  tell  them  apparently  a  simple  thing 
and  they  will  not  remember  it.  They  will  listen  to  a  long 
conversation  between  other  people  and  they  will  go  out 
and  repeat  it  word  for  word.  I  used  to  be  very  much 
struck  with  that. 

13210.  I  understand  that  with  regard  to  this  Health 
Society,  when  they  hear  of  a  birth  they  will  go  in  and  see 
how  the  mother  is  getting  on  ;  they  ingratiate  themselves 
into  the  people's  good  graces  and  they  take  charge,  rock 
the  baby,  and  look  after  things  generally,  and  teach  the 
mother  practically  there  and  then  what  to  do  ? — Quite  so. 

13211.  I  presume  that  is  similar  ? — That  is  the  thing  ; 
it  is  the  practical  example.    It  is  no  good  talking  to  them. 

13212.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  if  that  system,  either 
by  a  system  of  Queen's  nurses  or  health  societies,  were 
started  all  over  the  kingdom  in  town  and  country  ? — ^Yes, 
but  it  should  always  be  provided  in  these  cases  that  these 
nurses  and  people  do  not  give  any  money  at  all. 

13213.  It  should  be  neither  rehgious  nor  should  it  give 
money  ? — No.  The  Bible-woman  nurse  is  a  most  awful 
person — dreadful. 

13214.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  it  is  not  the  custom 
in  New  Zealand,  and  it  was  also  not  the  custom  some 
years  ago  in  this  country,  for  young  girls  to  go  into  public 
houses  ;  do  you  know  that  it  is  a  common  practice  now  for 
young  men  to  take  young  girls  into  public  houses  ? — Yes. 


13215.  That  was  not  a  common  matter  years  ago  ? — 
No,  I  know. 

13216.  It  was  not  the  correct  thing  to  do,  but  now  it  is- 
common  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  extraordinary  how  high  up  you 
see  that.  People  who  have  got  on  a  little  bit  used  to  go- 
to the  public  houses  when  they  were  younger,  and  they 
still  go.  Of  course  some  of  them  go  to  the  saloon  bar.. 
Men  apparently  quite  respectable  will  do  that. 

13217.  The  railway  refreshment  bar  do  you  mean  ? — 
No,  the  saloon  bar  of  a  public  house.  They  pay  a  little 
extra  and  get  just  the  same  sort  of  stuff.  I  do  think  that 
the  liquor  question  is  a  very  important  one — the  control 
of  the  hquor.  I  maintain  that  half  of  these  ailments 
which  people  suffer  from  are  due  to  beer  and  bad  spirits 
It  produces  a  constitutional  condition  which  ends  in  a 
state  of  irritability  which  makes  them  lose  their  self- 
control  easily. 

13218.  [Chairman.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  local  authority  was  unable  to  enter  any  house  at 
night  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  there  was  over- 
crowding or  not  ?— Yes. 

13219.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875  ?— No. 

13220.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  by  one- 
section  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
local  authority  to  cause  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  an 
inspection  of  their  district  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
nuisances  exist  calling  for  abatement  under  the  powers 
of  the  Act ;  se3ondl3%  would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
by  section  102  the  local  authority,  or  any  of  their  officers, 
shall  be  admitted  into  any  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  into  the  existence  of  any  nuisance  thereon  : 
and  would  you  further  be  surprised  to  know  that  by 
section  91  (5)  a  nuisance  is  defined,  among  other  things,  as- 
"  any  house  or  part  of  a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  whether 
or  not  members  of  the  same  family  "  ? — You  must  give 
them  legal  notice,  I  suppose  ? 

13221-5.  No  ? — I  was  certainly  under  the  impression; 
that  you  must  give  notice  of  what  you  were  going  to  do. 
Surprise  visits  are  the  only  thing  to  be  of  any  good,  but  E 
am  not  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  so  am  not 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  Acts. 

13226.  There  is  no  question  about  what  the  powers 
under  the  Act  are  ? — The  question  is  whether  it  says  that 
any  notice  is  to  be  given. 

13227.  No,  there  is  no  notice  ? — They  are  like  rabbits. 
If  at  the  top  of  the  street  it  is  found  that  anyone  is  making' 
an  inspection  they  run  out  into  the  backyard  and  into  the 
back  street.  There  is  the  question  of  having  to  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  people  do  not  get  to  know.  In 
Whitecross  Street,  which  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant market  streets  in  London,  if  the  weight  inspector 
suddenly  appears,  practically  before  he  has  had  time  him- 
self to  test  a  weight  the  knowledge  has  gone  on  both  sides 
up  and  down  the  street. 

13228.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  case  ? — And  that  is 
the  difficulty  with  inspections. 

13229.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  That  is  exactly  what  the 
police  say  with  regard  to  finding  criminals  ? — Yes. 

13230.  (Chairman.)  But  it  is  difiicult  to  say  that  these 
inspections  are  not  necessary,  because  they  are  the  absolute 
duty  of  the  local  authority  ? — I  will  discuss  that  point 
with  Dr.  Newman.  I  am  sorry  you  have  not  got  him  to 
give  you  a  little  evidence.  He  has  done  more  for  Finsbury 
in  the  short  time  he  has  been  there  than  anybody  else. 

13231.  I  fancy  the  local  authorities  and  medical  ofi&cers 
are  very  often  not  fully  aware  of  the  powers  they  have  ? — 
I  think  that  may  be  so. 

13232.  I  am  afraid  the  Local  Government  Board  do  not 
do  what  they  might  to  bring  to  their  knowledge  the  powers 
they  possess  ? — No. 
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13233.  {Chairman.)  How  many  years  were  you  at 
Birmingham  ? — Twenty-eight,  but  the  dinners  have  only 
gone  on  for  about  twenty  years. 

13234.  They  have  been  in  operation  for  about  twenty 
years  ? — Twenty  years,  more  or  less. 

13235.  What  was  the  first  idea  of  the  establishment  of 
these  dinners  there  ? — The  first  idea  was  that  they  should 
Tje  self-supporting,  and  we  took  the  idea  from  Mr.  Moore 
Eade,  of  Gateshead,  who  was  really  the  pioneer  of  this. 

13236.  He  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Newcastle  School 
Board,  was  he  not  ?— I  am  not  sure.  His  experiment 
was  at  Gateshead.  We  started  by  having  penny  dinners 
with  the  idea  of  having  no  such  thing  as  charity  entering 
into  the  matter,  and  that  they  should  be  self-supporting. 

13237.  Was  it  the  School  Board  who  started  it  ?— No  ; 
it  was  started  by  Mr.  George  Dixon,  who  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  School  Board.  It  was  done  wiiYi  the  goodwill  of  the 
School  Board. 

13238.  You  had  their  concurrence  aiid  sympathy  ?— 
^es.  It  was  a  complete  failure,  because  we  found  we  were 
•doing  a  rapidly  declining  business  among  the  wealthy  and 
-aristocratic  classes.  So  after  a  short  experimental  time 
we  gave  that  up  absolutely.  It  M^as  a  failure,  because  we 
found  at  once  that  the  children  who  could  pay  a  penny  for 
a  dinner  preferred  to  pay  a  pennj^  at  home. 

13239.  Is  that  always  the  case  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  employment  of  women  is  considerable  in  Birmingham  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  very  large,  and  that  is  the  only  exception. 
Under  the  normal  state  of  things  where  there  was  a  parent 
who  could  prepare  the  dinner,  both  the  parents  and  the 
children  preferred  the  dinner  to  be  given  at  home  for 
-children  who  could  afford  as  much  as  a  penny.  We  then 
reduced  the  cost  to  a  halfpenny,  and  then  came  a  revelation 
which  was  astounding  to  me,  that  there  were  many 
hundreds  of  children,  and  even  thousands,  who  could 
no  more  find  a  halfpenny  for  a  dinner  than  they  could  find 
half-a-sovcreign. 

13240.  That  is  so  in  Birmingham  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  so  in 
London.  It  did  not  touch  the  starving  children  at  all,  and 
it  was  the  starving  children  that  we  had  in  our  minds.  We 
did  not  know  when  we  started  that  the  children  who  could 
aiford  a  penny  were  not  starving  ;  we  did  not  know  that 
the  children  whocould  afford  a  halfpenny  were  not  starving. 
We  thought  things  over,  and  we  decided  to  throw  Herbert 
Spencer  to  the  winds,  and  our  old  idea  with  regard  to  its 
being  self-supporting,  and  about  its  being  a  charity ;  we 
threw  all  those  considerations  to  the  wind,  and  became  a 
charity,  and  decided  to  give  a  dinner  free  to  the  starving 
children.  Then  we  had  to  consider  the  principles  upon 
which  we  would  act,  and  we  decided  in  the  first  place  that 
only  those  should  be  helped  who  could  expect  practically 
nothing  if  we  did  not  give  it  to  them.  Secondly- — and 
this  is  most  important,  and  I  emphasise  it  in  any  such 
scheme — that  only  such  a  meal  should  be  given  as  would 
not  compete  in  any  way  with  the  meal  which  could  be 
provided  even  in  a  very  poor  home. 

13241.  You  mean  in  respect  to  its  quality  ? — I  mean 
that  if  a  child  could  get  a  decent  dinner  at  home  at  all  it 
was  far  better  that  it  should  get  it  there  than  that  it 
should  come  to  us. 

13242.  The  test  was  whether  it  would  turn  up  its  nose 
at  the  dinner  you  provided  or  not  ? — No,  I  should  put  it 
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rather  more  strongly  than  that.  If  the  child  could  get 
a  dinner  at  all  which  would  carry  it  through,  we  would 
not  interfere  with  the  home  arrangements.  We  con- 
sidered that  we  were  bound  to  take  only  what  you  may 
call  starving  children,  from  whatever  cause  they  were 
starving. 

13243.  Neglect  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  ? — 
Yes.  Then  we  deoided  that  cases  for  help  should  be 
selected  with  the  greatest  care.  That  is  done  by  three 
different  people — hy  the  head  teacher  of  the  school,  by 
the  class  teacher  in  whose  class  the  boy  or  girl  is,  and  by 
the  visiting  officers. 

13244.  The  class  teacher  is  the  first  to  suggest  a  child, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

13245.  And  you  find  the  co-operation  of  the  three  is 
sufficient  to  secure  the  object  you  have  in  view  ? — Quite 
sufficient,  I  believe. 

13246.  That,  of  course,  was  Dr.  Macnamara's  point — 
the  collaboration  of  the  three  ? — I  should  say  at  once 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  there  is  a  httle  abuse. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  it  at  once.  There  may  be  5  per 
cent  of  abuse,  but  if  you  can  show  me  any  charity  which 
has  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  abuse  I  shall  be  surprised. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  5  per  cent,  or  anything  like  it,  but 
I  will  put  it  at  that.  Then  we  tried  to  ascertain  about 
how  many  children  there  were  in  a  nonnal  state  of 
starvation  in  Birmingham,  apart  from  all  accidental 
circumstances  such  as  the  parents  behig  thrown  out  of 
work  or  anything  else — how  many  you  might  be  sure 
either  got  nothing  at  all  in  the  middle  of  the  day  or,  at 
the  outside,  got  a  little  bit  of  bread  with  a  little  lard  or 
grease  scraped  on  it.  That  took  us  a  little  time  to  do,  but 
we  reckoned  there  were  in  Birmingham  then  about  2,400 
or  2,500  children  for  whom  we  ought  to  provide  in  any 
normal  state  of  things.  There  was  a  population  of  about 
400,000  people.  Then  there  was  a  varying  amount  of 
children  who  depended  on  the  state  of  employment. 

13247.  What  difference  did  that  make  to  your  estimate  ? 
— In  one  winter  

13248.  It  was  in  the  winter,  of  course  ? — Yes.  We 
only  feed  the  children  during  the  winter  months — for  want 
of  money,  for  one  thing.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
not  got  our  figures  here  for  all  the  years  we  have  been  at 
work.  But  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  in  one  year  when 
there  was  a  very  prolonged  winter  the  number  of  meals 
doubled — that  instead  of  there  being  about  200,000 
dinners  distributed  there  were  about  400,000  dinners.  I 
wish  to  press  this  particularly,  that  the  moment  the 
conditions  of  employment  improved  the  number  fell  off 
again  to  its  normal  state.  By  our  system  of  not  com- 
peting with  the  home,  of  only  giving  a  dinner  that  will 
carry  a  child  through,  we  avoid  the  slightest  appearance 
of  pauperisation.  So  far  from  causing  this  the  case  is 
rather  the  contrary.  In  many  cases  that  I  know  of, 
parents  who  have  been  helped  have  been  ashamed  of 
themselves  and  have  started  helping  their  children. 

13249.  Should  you  say  that  the  fluctuations  of  em- 
ployment in  Birmingham  were  greater  or  less  than  in 
most  other  big  manufacturing  centres  ? — I  should  say 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Airy,    on  the  whole  less,  because  Birmingham  does  not  depend 
  upon  one  employment. 

13250.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  employments  ? — Yes. 
But  the  moment  you  get  a  severe  and  prolonged  winter 
it  touches  all  employments  almost. 

13251.  In  regard  to  female  labour,  is  there  a  large 
proportion  ?  There  is,  of  course,  not  so  much  as  in  the 
textile  industries  ? — There  are  many  girls  employed. 

13252.  But  not  married  women  ?  There  are  not 
many  employments  which  would  draw  married  women 
into  the  factory  or  workshop  ? — No. 

13253.  We  should  like  to  hear  your  description  of  the 
methods  employed  ? — This  is  a  point  on  which  I  venture 
to  suggest  I  may  possibly  say  something  useful  to  the 
Committee.  We  began  with  ten  centres.  We  had  large 
coppers  for  soup  at  ten  centres,  to  which  the  children 
came  from  all  outlying  schools.  The  School  Board 
allowed  us  in  each  of  those  centres  to  canvas  off  some 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  playground,  perhaps  five 
yards  wide,  and  the  cooking  was  done  at  one  end. 
There  the  soup  and  the  bread  and  jam,  which  I  will  tell 
you  about  presently,  were  prepared.  The  process  was 
simply  .this :  we  had  to  do  everything  to  simplify  matters. 
It  had  to  be  a  rough  business,  but  it  was  an  effective 
one.  The  children  come,  and  form  file,  and  then  they 
walk  up,  and  as  they  walk  up  they  take  a  spoon  out 
of  a  basket  and  go  up  to  where  the  voluntary  helpers 
are,  distributing  the  soup.  They  take  their  bowl  of  soup 
and  go  on  to  benches  on  the  other  side  of  the  canvassed 
shed,  and  sit  down  and  eat  their  soup.  The  moment 
they  have  done  they  put  their  basin  and  spoon  into  another 
basket,  and  as  they  go  out  they  take  a  large  slab  of  bread 
and  jam,  and  eat  that  in  the  street.  The  School  Board 
allowed  us  to  do  this  without  any  rent,  and  they  gave 
us  the  gas. 

13254.  What  are  the  constituents  of  this  soup  ? — It 
is  chiefly  lentil  soup  now. 

13255.  Is  there  any  animal  stock  in  it  ? — Yes,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  but  not  very  much.  It  has  been 
found  by  incessant  experiment — because  this  has  been 
an  experimental  business  year  by  year — that  lentil  soup 
was  the  best.  A  starving  child  cannot  take  anything 
good ;  its  stomach  rejects  it  at  once.  We  gave  far 
too  good  soup  at  first.  It  had  to  be  found  out  by 
experiment  what  they  would  stand. 

13256.  Those  were  mid-day  meals,  of  course  ? — Yes  ; 
I  will  come  to  the  breakfasts  in  a  moment.  Then  the 
cooking  of  those  meals  is  done  by  paid  labour,  but  the 
distribution  is  done  by  the  voluntary  help  of  ladies  at  each 
centre.  There  is  a  rota  at  each  centre  and  there  are 
two  ladies  who  attend  each  day.  Our  manager  I  will 
refer  to  directly — he  is  a  most  capable,  suggestive  man. 
We  were  very  much  distressed  at  the  fact  that  the  children 
would  come  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  to  eat  this  poor 
dinner,  and  they  would  come  through  slush  and  snow 
and  wet,  and  we  wanted  to  prevent  that.  A  system  of 
baskets  was  invented.  There  is  a  system  of  baskets 
at  present  in  use  by  which  the  soup  can  be  kept  absolutely 
hot  for  more  than  an  hour.  I  have  tried  it  at  both  ends, 
and  I  find  it  is  almost  as  hot  as  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
copper.  We  reduced  the  number  of  centres  to  four  or 
five,  and  now  all  the  outlying  schools  send  their  baskets 
with  a  paper  saying  how  many  dinners  they  want.  Those 
dinners  are  put  into  the  basket  at  a  quarter  to  twelve 
or  twelve  o'clock,  and  then  the  staff  of  the  school  help 
in  distributing  the  meals  at  that  school. 

13257.  That  is  an  economy,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  but  we 
do  not  do  it  for  that  purpose. 

13258.  But  it  has  that  further  effect  ?— Yes,  it  is 
extremely  useful.  The  staff  of  the  school  are  very  ready 
now  to  help.  But  the  whole  thing  has  come  through 
constant  improvement  in  the  machinery.  Starting  with 
the  principles  which  I  mentioned,  we  said,  "  We  are 
going  to  give  a  dinner  in  the  rough,  but  something  which 
is  good  enough  to  keep  starving  children  going,  and  help 
them,"  and  what  the  teachers  think  of  it  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  money  raised 
is  raised  by  the  teachers  themselves.  I  have  told  you 
what  the  dinner  is.  Now  comes  the  most  astounding 
economic  fact  with  which  I  have  ever  come  in  contact. 


We  give  that  dinner,  a  large  bo\y^i  of  soup — in  tact  they 
have  two  or  three  bowls  if  they  Uke — and  a  large  slab  of 
bread  and  jam,  for  less  than  a  halfpenny,  and  in  that 
expense  is  included  £150  or  £100  a  year  to  the  manager. 
We  spend  deliberately  nearly  a  third  of  our  money  upon 
the  manager's  salary,  and  the  whole  of  our  success  has 
depended  upon  that.  I  have  had  to  defend  that  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  defence  is  complete.  If  we  can 
give  that  dinner  for  a  halfpenny,  and  if  we  can  give  it 
merely  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  management, 
then  I  say  that  is  defence  enough.  Somebody  may  say, 
"  If  the  manager  will  take  £50  we  could  give  £50  more  on 
dinners."  "  Yes,"  I  say,  "  but  the  dinners  will  cost  you 
a  penny  instead  of  a  halfpenny,  and  they  will  be  bad  at 
that."  Then  I  have  spoken  about  there  being  no  pauper- 
isation at  all,  and  there  is  no  increase  of  numbers  except 
under  those  circumstances  which  I  mentioned,  stress  of 
weather,  or  loss  of  employment,  from  any  particular 
cause.  Then  there  come  the  conditions  upon  which  all 
this  depends,  and  I  have  put  them  down  in  the  pricis. 
First  of  all  you  must  have  a  condensed  population  of  the 
sort  you  want  to  help  ;  they  must  not  be  far  from  you. 

13259.  They  must  be  all  concentrated  ? — Yes.  Then, 
secondly,  you  must  have  the  goodwill  and  the  help  of  the 
local  authority,  and,  thirdly,  you  must  have  a  kind  of 
heaven-bom  manager.  That  we  had  the  good  luck  to 
get.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Navy  who  had  retired,  and 
he  came  to  us  when  we  were  in  great  difficulties  as  to  how 
we  were  to  go  on,  because  things  were  pressing  at  one 
time.  And  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  try  and  manage 
this  if  you  will  allow  me,  for  nothing." 

13260.  He  was  a  born  organiser  ? — Yes,  and  not  merely 
that,  but  with  his  own  hands  he  can  do  things.  He  is  the 
ablest  man  I  have  ever  met  for  such  work,  and  with 
enthusiasm  for  it.  He  did  it  fjr  nothing  at  all  for 
two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  said :  "  We 
will  give  you  £150  a  year."  When  subscriptions  fell  off 
I  put  it  to  him  that  things  were  not  very  bright,  that  he 
was  worth  more  than  £150  a  year  to  us,  but  that  we 
should  be  glad  if  he  would  take  £100 ;  he  said  that  he 
would,  and  he  is  now  paid  £100  a  year.  He  is  a  man 
who  not  only  can  deal  with  actual  work,  and  finance,  bub 
with  the  ladies,  and  that  is  a  great  point. 

13261.  You  get  a  quantity  of  voluntary  assistance  in 
that  form  ? — Yes.  Of  course  all  voluntary  assistance  is; 
liable  to  interruptions.  We  have  had  policemen  come  ; 
there  is  always  a  policeman  in  each  place.  They  will  do 
anything  to  help  this  work. 

13262.  You  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  recover 
from  the  parents  if  you  thought  they  could  pay  ? — No, 
we  have  not  thought  about  parents  at  all.  On  the  subject 
of  pauperisation  may  I  say  that  people  have  said  :  "  Yon. 
will  encourage  this  drunken  parent  to  do  so  and  so." 
I  have  said  at  once,  "  I  have  looked  into  the  matter  very 
carefully,  of  a  drunken  parent  who  neglects  his  children, 
and  he  will  not  drink  a  pint  less  or  more  for  anything  that 
we  do  for  his  child ;  it  will  not  make  the  slightest 
difference."  It  is  useless  to  begin  with  the  parents.  We 
begin  with  the  children  and  stick  to  the  children,  and  w& 
have  been  rewarded,  as  I  say,  by  the  number  falling  off.. 
We  have  not  got  so  many  who  want  help  now  in  Birming- 
ham ;  each  year  the  number  has  diminished. 

13263.  Is  that  because  the  employment  in  Birming- 
ham is  better  ? — I  think  it  is  simply  that. 

13264.  The  pressure  upon  you  might  be  more  acute- 
this  year  or  next  year  ? — Yes.  We  are  very  elastic.  We 
are  always  prepared  to  double  our  numbers  if  necessary 
under  stress. 

13265.  Is  any  difficulty  found  in  distributing  these 
dinners  in  the  schools  themselves  ? — It  depends  on  the 
number.  It  is  only  a  small  number  in  any  school,  and 
they  take  it  in  the  lavatory  or  somewhere  where  they  will 
not  make  a  mess. 

13266.  The  system  has  not  been  on  a  scale  which  would 
enable  you  to  attempt  to  associate  the  teaching  of  cookery 
in  the  schools  with  the  distribution  of  these  meals  ? — No. 

13267.  Do  you  think  in  any  circumstances  that  it  might 
be  possible  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  do  the 
cooking  in  the  schools.  I  think  there  would  be  the  smell 
and  a  nuisance. 
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13268.  I  mean  if  proper  arrangements  were  made  ? — 
These  were  in  the  playgrounds  of  the  schools. 

13269.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  the  schools  which 
have  apparatus  for  teaching  cookery  ? — Yes,  but  they 
have  not  the  apparatus  we  want.  They  have  got  stoves 
and  ranges. 

13270.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  apparatus  which  they 
provide  at  elementary  schools  for  the  teaching  of  cookery 
is  really  beyond  what  is  required  ?  It  would  be  more 
useful  to  the  children  if  you  could  adapt  the  conditions  of 
the  teaching  at  the  schools  to  such  as  prevail  approximately 
in  their  own  homes  ? — I  think  you  would  be  causing  em- 
barrassment to  the  cookery  school  without  sufficient  re- 
ward for  it  if  you  used  them  for  our  dinners. 

13271.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  great  deal  of  the  teach- 
ing of  cookery  in  schools  is  above  the  requirements  of  the 
class  which  you  aim  at  benefiting  ? — I  am  hardly  pre- 
pared to  say  that.  I  think  it  may  have  been  so  in  a  good 
many  cases,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  generally.  No,  I 
should  say  not,  at  any  rate  I  do  not  think  that  touches 
this  case. 

13272.  It  is  only  incidental  at  any  rate  ? — Then  with 
regard  to  the  breakfasts,  we  have  got  a  system  of  that 
sort,  but  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  us  except  that  we  help 
one  another.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  Birmingham 
who  gives  breakfasts  of  cocoa  and  milk  and  bread,  every 
morning,  to  all  the  necessitous  children  in  about  twenty 
schools  in  Birmingham. 

13273.  At  one  centre  ? — No,  at  each  centre.  That  was 
a  great  blessing.  We  could  not  do  that  because  we  live 
on  voluntary  subscriptions. 

13274.  And  he  is  wilUng  to  meet  any  demand  of  that 
sort  throughout  Birmingham? — I  do  not  say  any  demand 
but  he  is  extending  it  by  degrees.  Every  now  and  then 
I  have  gone  and  said  to  him,  "  There  is  another  school  in 
a  very  bad  way  ;  can  you  help  it."  He  said,  "  Well,  it 
is  getting  rather  a  big  job,  but  still  I  will  do  it." 

13275.  Those  meals  cost  less  per  head  than  the  dinners, 
I  suppose  ? — No,  I  believe  they  cost  more. 

13276.  That  is  perhaps  due  to  lack  of  management  ? — 
I  think  the  milk  is  very  expensive. 

13277.  Did  he  ever  think  of  giving  porridge  ? — No,  he 
has  never  given  porridge. 

13278.  Is  that  meal  made  use  of  by  the  same  class  of 
children  in  Birmingham  which  take  the  mid-day  meal  ? — 
Yes. 

13279.  Is  it  given  upon  the  same  scrutiny  of  home  con- 
ditions so  as  to  justify  it  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
that.    But  I  think  that  it  is  practically  the  same. 

13280.  You  think  that  a  scheme  of  this  kind  is  quite 
capable  of  general  application  ? — I  cannot  see  why  it 
should  not  be  applied  to  London,  if  it  were  tried  on  our 
plan,  that  is  dividing  London  into  districts,  and  not  being 
afraid  of  having  a  manager  for  each  who  would  do  the 
thing.  We  have  a  committee,  of  course,  which  meets  pretty 
often,  but  the  details  all  depend  upon  the  manager. 

13281.  In  London  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  children 
to  supply,  because  their  mothers  are  employed  in  factories 
or  workshops  ? — In  those  cases  they  should  pay  ^d.  for 
their  dinner.  We  allowed  people  to  pay  for  their  dinner 
but  the  result  was  this.  I  think  we  had  about  300,000 
dinners  last  year  and  there  were  on  the  whole  only  2,300 
halfpennies.  It  practically  comes  to  that.  But  in  a  great 
many  parts  of  London  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  do 
it.  I  was  in  a  Board  School  in  Southwarknot  long  ago, 
and  I  said  to  the  master,  "  You  have  got  a  kind  of  middle- 
class  school  here,"  "  Oh,  no,"  he  said  "  they  are  poor." 
I  said,  "  Poor  !  you  do  not  know  what  it  means.'"  They 
■were  all  well-booted  boys  and  not  one  of  them  would  want 
a  dinner  under  any  circumstances. 

13282.  (Colonel  Fox.)  What  percentage  of  the  children 
do  you  provide  dinners  for  ? — We  reckon  there  are  about 
2,400  or  2,500  that  are  in  a  normal  state  of  wanting  it ; 
that  is  with  a  population  of  400,000  or  500,000. 

13283.  (Chairman.)  What  proportion  of  child  popula- 
tion does  that  represent — about  2J  per  cent.  ? — About 
5  per  cent. 

13284.  (Colonel  Fox.)  We  heard  that  in  London  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  children  require  free  food  ? — The  point 
is  what  you  mean  by  requiring  free  food.    I  do  not  think 


there  are  20  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  are  starving.    Dr.  Airy, 

There  are  20  per  cent,  of  children  who  do  not  get  an  ample  

supply  of  food.    We  have  not  been  able  to  consider  them. 

13285.  You  said  there  were  400,000  people  ?— There 
were  between  400,000  and  500,000  people  in  Birmingham 
then. 

13286.  What  sort  of  rough  percentage  do  you  think 
you  deal  with  ? — I  do  not  know.    I  should  have  to  think. 

13287.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  You  say  that  you  deal  almost 
exclusively  or  quite  exclusively  with  the  Board  Schools, 
do  you  not  ? — Oh,  no, 

13288.  Then  I  misunderstood  you  ? — The  kitchens 
are  situated  in  the  playgrounds  of  the  Board  Schools, 
but  children  from  all  the  schoob  come.  That  is  how 
it  comes  about  that  I  was  Chairman  from  the  very 
beginning,  as  being  the  Government  Inspector.  Mr. 
George  Dixon,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  School 
Board,  when  he  started  this  at  the  meeting,  came  to 
me  and  said,  "  We  do  not  want  to  have  any  distinction 
between  Board  Schools  and  Voluntary  Schools  ;  will  you 
be  the  Chairman,  and  then  people  will  know  there  is  no 
distinction."    That  is  the  only  reason  I  took  it. 

13289.  That  is  very  important  ? — Yes.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  distinction.  In  fact  at  some  of  the  kitchens  the 
bulk  of  the  children  are  from  very  poor  Voluntary  schools^ 

13290.  (Colonel    Fox.)  This    includes    all  elementary 
schools? — Yes 

13231.  (Dr.  Tatham.)  Amongst  the  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  before  this  Committee  there  has  been  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  whatever  you  do  you  must  feed 
starving  children.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  as  to  how  to  do  it  without  pauperising  them  ? — 
Yes. 

13292.  You  seem  to  have  got  over  that  difficulty  ? — 1 
claim  that  we  have  solved  it  absolutely  without  any 
question.  If  you  only  feed  starving  children,  and  if  you 
take  care  not  to  give  too  good  a  dinner,  there  is  no  pauperis- 
ing effect  whatever. 

13293.  You  will  understand  that  as  a  medical  man  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  the  composition  of  the  food 
you  give  ;  do  you  object  to  tell  me  exactly  what  your 
food  consists  of  ? — I  would  not  object  for  a  moment  if  I 
knew.  I  will  find  out  in  a  couple  of  posts.  I  know  it  is 
chiefly  lentil  soup  and  a  large  piece  of  bread  and  jam. 

13294.  But  as  regards  the  composition  of  lentil  soup  ? 
— I  will  find  that  out  and  send  it. 

13295.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  get  that, 
because  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  are  all  very  glad  to 
hear  of  the  fact  you  have  brought  before  us  that  a  dinner 
of  this  kind  can  be  provided  for  less  than  J-d.  ? — It  is  a 
most  astonishing  thing.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  like  to 
make  my  lunch  on  it  every  day,  but  I  have  lunched  on  it 
with  satisfaction.  The  bread  and  jam  is  very  much 
valued. 

13296.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  confine  your  attention 
entirely  to  what  you  consider  starving  children  ? — Yes. 

13297.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  between  a  starving 
child  and  a  child  who  is  imperfectly  fed  ? — It  is  almost 
impossible  to  say,  but  practically  it  comes  to  this,  that 
these  three  people  investigate  very  carefully  the  circum- 
stances of  the  child — I  admit  in  a  somewhat  rough  way, 
but  in  an  eff  ectively  correct  way.  They  say  "  This  child 
is  a  good  recipient  for  this  ticket." 

13298.  It  is  done  by  ticket  ? — It  is  not  exactly,  but 
t  comes  to  that.  Each  day  one  child  from  the  school  goes 
with  a  slip  of  paper  telling  the  controller  at  the  kitchen 
how  many  children  he  is  bringing  from  that  school  and 
they  are  counted  as  they  go  in. 

13299.  How  do  you  take  care  that  an  unworthy  re- 
cipient does  not  get  it — I  mean  one  who  has  no  claim  ? — 
I  think,  as  I  said,  there  may  be  5  per  cent,  of  abuse. 

13300.  How  do  you  know  that  the  child  who  is  selected 
for  this  meal  free  is  the  one  who  comes  ? — Because  we 
give  no  temptation  to  a  child  who  can  get  a  decent  dinner 
to  come.  There  is  no  temptation  whatever  for  him  to 
come  ;  our  dinner  is  not  good  enough.  That  is  where 
we  have  been  very  careful. 

13301.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
extended  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  not  only  the  chari- 
table free  meal  to  the  absolutely  starving  child  but  abo 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr,  Airy.    ^  meal,  better  at  any  rate  than  he  could  get  at  home, 

 to  the  child  who  is  imperfectly  or  improperly  fed  ? — 

Only  the  general  objection  that  I  do  not  like  to  have 
charity  where  it  is  not  absolutely  needed. 

13302.  Then  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  plan 
which  has  been  placed  before  us  by  Sir  John  Gorst  and 
Dr.  Macnamara  that  this  feeding  should  be  carried  on  at 
schools  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  would  be  possible 
to  do  by  a  pure  voluntary  agency,  and  that,  in  fact,  any 
child  attending  a  school  which  was  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  the  famiUes  generally  were,  if  not  in  great  poverty, 
at  any  rate  in  poor  circumstances,  should  be  entitled  to 
have  this  meal  on  receiving  a  ticket  from  the  school 
authorities,  that  ticket  being  purchased  by  the  parent, 
and  that  if  the  parent  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  authority 
failed  to  provide  his  child  with  a  proper  meal  at  home, 
the  price  of  the  meal  should  be  recoverable  by  some  penal 
process  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  a  neglect- 
ful parent  dropped  upon,  but  the  machinery  would  be 
very  elaborate  for  such  a  thing  as  that. 

13303.  Dr.  Macnamara  in  his  evidence  stated  that 
there  were  three  committees  of  the  London  School  Board 
by  whom  this  question  of  feeding  was  considered  and 
the  third  committee,  that  of  1898,  was  the  one  which 
dealt  most  closely  with  the  question  and  came  to  a  de- 
finite opinion  on  the  subject.  As  he  admits  there,  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  were  xtot  accepted 
by  the  School  Board  itself.  The  first  proposition  as  you 
will  see  in  answer  to  question  12377  was,  "  It  should  be 
deemed  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  any  authority  by  law 
responsible  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at 
schoo  to  ascertain  what  children,  if  any,  come  to  school 
in  a  state  unfit  to  get  normal  profit  by  the  school  woik 
whether  by  reason  of  underfeeding,  physical  disability, 
or  otherMdse,  and  that  there  should  be  the  necessary 
inspection  for  that  purpose  ?" — But  how  would  that 
necessary  inspection  be  carried  out  ?  It  could  only  be 
carried  out  in  the  pupils'  houses.  That  would  be  im- 
possible, I  take  it. 

13304.  We  want  your  criticism  upon  this  ? — I  cannot 
imagine  a  system  being  tolerated  by  which  any  inspector 
could  at  any  moment  go  into  a  house. 

13305.  But  he  could  inspect  a  child  at  the  school  ? — 
But  how  are  they  to  tell  whether  a  child  is  unfit  by  want 
^f  food  unless  they  know  what  food  the  child  has  had. 

13306.  He  was  asked  what  he  meant  by  necessary 
nspection,  and  he  said  :  "  I  mean  inspection  both  on  the 
part  of  the  board's  officials,  and  I  imagine,  in  regard  to 
physical  disability,  a  medical  inspection,  But  with  regard 
to  underfeeding,  the  Board  itself  has,  or  could  have  had, 
machinery  other  than  medical  machinery  for  testing  that 
question.  I  do  not  think  that  you  require  a  medical 
examination.  There  are  attendance  officers  and  teachers, 
and  so  on,  who  could  do  that."  That  is  very  much  what 
your  people  do  ? — That  is  only  by  inquiry.  They  cannot 
go  to  the  house  and  see  what  is  going  on  at  the  house. 

13307.  He  says  that  there  should  be  an  examination 
of  the  condition  of  the  child's  home  ?— I  think  that  would 
be  very  difficult. 

13308.  {Chairman.)  The  visiting  officer  comes  in  there  ? 
— He  goes  to  see  why  a  child  has  not  come  to  school, 
T)ut  he  does  not  go  into  the  house  to  see  what  the  child  is 
having  to  eat. 

13309.  It  was  said  that  these  visiting  officers  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  condition  of  the  child's  home  ? — 
Yes,  they  cannot  help  doing  that,  by  inquiring  and  one 
thing  and  another  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  ever  find 
out  whether  the  child  had  had  food  or  not.  It  would  be  a 
most  difficult  thing,  I  imagine,  and  would  lead  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

13310.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  Their  second  proposition  was  : 
"  Where  it  is  ascertained  that  children  are  sent  to  school 
underfed  " — this  would  go  beyond  starvation — "  it  should 
be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  authority  to  see  that  they  are 
provided  under  proper  conditions  contained  in  Clause  6." 
That  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  local  authority,  besides  their 
duty  of  imparting  instruction,  to  give  food  to  those  that 
are  not  sufficiently  fed  to  profit  by  that  instruction  ? — Is  it 
not  the  case  that  they  would  come  under  the  disabilities 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? 


13311.  No.  I  think  you  will  find  afterwards  that  they 
object  to  Poor  Law  treatment  at  all.  They  would  have  a 
new  power  of  providing  food ;  it  would  be  under  the  Educa  • 
tion  law  ? — I  do  not  think  my  views  are  sufficiently  matured 
to  be  of  use  to  the  Committee.  I  might  say  something 
unadvisedly.  I  really  thought  the  only  good  I  could  be  to 
the  Committee  would  be  to  describe  our  machinery  and 
what  we  have  done. 

13312.  I  will  not  ask  you,  if  you  cannot  answer  that  ? — 
I  would  answer  gladly  if  I  could. 

13313.  As  an  inspector,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
whole  thing,  we  should  like  to  know  whether  those  things 
are  really  visionary  or  whether  they  are  at  all  practical  ? — ■ 
As  far  as  I  can  think  at  present,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
inspection  of  the  homes  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  child  has  had  a  proper  amount  of  food  is  practic- 
able or  practical. 

13314.  Then  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  question  of 
how  the  parents  are  to  be  dealt  with  who  could  provide 
their  children  with  proper  food  but  do  not.  The  general 
idea  is  that  such  a  parent  should  be  treated  as  culpably 
negligent,  and  by  some  machinery  or  other — under  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  or  some  other  Act — 
made  punishable  and  made  to  pay  the  money  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  that  would  come  under  the  terms  of  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  or  not. 

13315.  {Chairman.)  Neglect  figures  largely  there  ? — 
I  cannot  remember  the  terms. 

13316.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  It  would  require  legislation  to 
fit  it  in,  but  that  would  be  one  way  of  dealing  with  the 
parent  ? — Nobody  would  be  more  delighted  than  I  should 
be,  but  with  our  limited  outlook  and  means,  and  our 
difficulty  of  working  altogether,  we  have  purposely 
neglected  the  parents,  and  all  questions,  concerning  the 
parent. 

13317.  If  your  dinner  practically  only  costs  a  halfpenny, 
do  you  see  any  objection  to  enlarging  the  scope  of  it,  and 
not  merely  giving  the  starving  children  a  meal  free,  but 
letting  those  who  like  pay  for  it  ?— We  let  them  pay 
now.  but  none  come — practically  none. 

13318.  What  Dr.  Macnamara  would  like  would  be  that 
they  should  be  able  to  say,  "  This  child  has  a  parent  who 
does  not  feed  it  properly,  but  can  afford  to  pay  ;  and, 
therefore,  this  child  shall  come  and  have  our  meal  as  well 
as  the  absolutely  starving  child."  ? — I  think  the  child 
will  come  fast  enough  if  he  cannot  get  enough  at  home, 
whether  the  parent  has  £1,000  a  year  or  5s.  a  week,  and 
we  let  the  child  come  if  we  are  satisfied  that  its  parents, 
even  if  they  are  well-to-do,  absolutely  refuse  to  feed  it. 

13319.  (Chairman.)  You  would  not  attempt  to  get 
anything  from  the  parent  ? — No,  not  with  our  machinery. 
We  do  not  care  what  child  it  is  that  is  starving.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  number  never  increases,  but 
diminishes. 

13320.  Machinery  of  that  kind  is  easily  grafted  on  to 
your  scheme  ? — Yes. 

13321.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  What  would  be  the  advantage 
of  this  idea  of  virtually  providing  meals  for  nearly  every 
child  in  the  school  ? — I  do  not  like  it  myself ;  I  would 
rather  not  see  it. 

13322.  And  it  might  dangerously  weaken  the  sense 
of  parental  responsibility  ? — I  think  so.  Certainly,  if 
you  carried  it  to  that  extent,  I  think  it  would. 

13323.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  sense  of  parental  re- 
sponsibility exist  now  ?  Because  you  cannot  diminish 
a  thing  which  does  not  exist  ?— I  think  the  great  bulk 
of  the  working  classes  have  it  and  are  very  careful  of 
their  children. 

13324.  (Chairman.)  We  have  had  evidence  here  which 
tends  to  cUsprove  that  theory. 

13325.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  You  say  you  carried  this  thing 
on  under  the  cegis  of  the  school  board  ? — Yes,  under 
their  goodwill. 

13326.  To  a  certain  extent  they  give  you  the  ground  ? 
— Yes,  and  the  gas. 

13327.  Would  you  see  any  objection,  assuming  th« 
meals  themselves  were  found  by  voluntary  charity,  to 
the  machinery  being  placed  more  in  the  hands  of  tho 
school  authority,  so  that  it  would  not  bo  a  question  of 
free  meals  out  of  the  rates  at  all  ? — No. 
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13328.  I  mean  if  they  found  the  gas,  and  a  place  in 
the  playground,  might  not  they  find  a  room  and  more 
apparatus  ? — It  is  not  necessary  to  find  a  room.  It 
probably  means  interference  with  something  else,  if  they 
do  find  a  room. 

13329.  If  it  is  on  a  large  scale  they  would  require  more 
apparatus  than  is  required  at  present  ? — No.  It  would 
only  require  more  centres.  My  idea  is  that  you  might 
carry  on  precisely  the  same  system  in  more  places. 

13330.  If  your  local  authority  took  up  the  question 
and  provided  machinery  and  distributed  meals,  and 
did  the  whole  of  the  work,  it  might  be  left  to  some  chari- 
table organisation  to  supply  money  for  the  meals  in  those 
cases  where  they  were  not  self-supporting  ?  The  bulk 
of  the  children  would  pay  a  penny  and  the  charity 
would  make  up  any  deficiency  ? — Do  you  mean  give  a 
much  better  meal  ? 

13331.  Give  a  rather  better  meal  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
harm  in  that. 

13332.  Sir  John  Gorst  instanced  the  case  of  life  boats, 
in  regard  to  the  Government  ;  they  provide  all  the 
facilities,  but  the  life  boats  themselves  are  provided 
and  supported  by  a  private  society  ? — Yes. 

13334.  You  might  have  all  the  machinery  found  by 
the  school  authority  ? — Yes. 

13335.  But  any  deficiency  caused  by  the  provision  of 
free  meals  to  poor  children  might  still  be  made  up  by 
some  voluntary  agency  ? — Yes.  I  think  as  long  as  the 
machinery  for  getting  poor  and  starving  children  was 
good  that  would  be  all  right.  I  do  not  mind  about  the 
children  who  pay — I  do  not  feel  any  interest  in  them  in 
this  respect. 

13336.  (Chairman.)  It  is  a  question  of  convenience  for 
them  rather  than  anything  else  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  feel  any 
interest  in  them. 

13337.  (Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Do  you  know  there  is  an  agita- 
tion on  foot  which  seems  to  be  growing  in  force  in  some 
quarters,  that  if  you  compel  a  man  to  send  a  child  to 
school  you  should  feed  it  ? — I  am  absolutely  opposed  to 
that  in  principle. 

13338.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  There  is  only  one  point  I 
wish  to  ask  you.  You  mentioned  that  the  cooking  of 
the  meals  is  done  by  paid  labour,  the  washing  of  the 
dishes  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

13339.  You  do  not  employ  the  children  to  do  anything 
of  that  sort  themselves  ? — No 

13343.  And  also  I  suppose  the  baskets  are  sent  round 
by  paid  helpers? — No,  the  children  are  sent  for  the  baskets. 
They  come  on  a  little  trolley  ;  it  is  no  labour  :  and  the 
children  who  bring  them  get  some  little  reward  for  it.  That 
is  really  paid  service. 

13341.  But  it  is  done  bj' the  children  ? — Yes,  the  baskets 
are  an  enormous  help. 

13342.  (Mr.  Strutliers.)  You  find  normally  about  2,500 
children  in  Birmingham  ? — It  was  a  good  many  years  ago 
that  the  census  was  taken. 

13343.  Do  you  think  the  numbers  have  greatly  in- 
creased since  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

13344.  Are  these  children  selected,  or  do  they  simply 
report  themselves,  ana  say  they  want  a  dinner  ?— Tlie 
children  are  asked,  "  Who  wants  a  dinner  ?  "  In  many 
schools  nobody  does.  If  a  child  says  "  I  do,"  its  cir- 
cumstances are  carefully  investigated  as  far  as  can  be  done 
without  intruding  on  the  home  itself  by  these  three 
people.  There  are  also  other  indications.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  by  noticing  that  pink  flush  on  the 
children's  faces  which  means  starvation  and  not  health. 

13345.  Have  you  had  any  cases  brought  to  your  notice 
in  which  children  who  do  not  ask  for  a  dinner  were  reported 
by  the  teacher,  or  other  people  connected  with  the  school , 
to  be  obviously  starving  ? — Yes.  Some  of  the  children 
have  a  sort  of  reluctance,  even  when  starving,  to  come  and 
ask  ;  but  that  is  not  a  large  number.  Still  there  have  been 
such  cases. 

13346.  Supposing  you  add  on  all  the  children  of  that 
type  to  that  2,500,  do  you  think  it  would  very  greatly 
increase  the  number  ? — No. 

13347.  So  that  you  would  be  safe  in  saying  something 


about  3,000  at  the  outside  was  the  number  of  children  in 
the  normal  state  who  were  what  you  might  call  starving  ? 
—Yes. 

13348.  In  the  sense  that  they  have  got  nothing  during 
the  day,  except  possibly  a  piece  of  bread.  Are  there  noi 
a  considerable  number  of  children  in  addition  to  that  who 
do  not  get  anything  like  sufficient  nourishment  ?• — I  do  not 
know  what  sufficient  nourishment  is.  But  it  comes  to  this 
that  if  a  child  can  produce  a  halfpenny  it  does  not  come  to 
our  dinners.  That  is  almost  an  answer  to  what  you  are 
asking.  They  get  a  dinner  which  is  sufficient  for  them  at 
home. 

13349.  Of  course  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  a  child 
who  is  underfed,  but  who  has  a  halfpenny,  may  prefer  to 
spend  it  in  another  way  ;  he  is  not  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  food,  except  that  he,  perhaps,  has  an  abnormal  craving 
for  sweets,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — I  do  not  mean  those 
who  have  a  halfpenny  in  their  pockets,  but  those  who  can 
procure  a  dinner  at  home  which  corresponds  to  the  half- 
penny. 

13350.  Do  you  think  that  the  meal  which  you  give  them, 
the  bowl  of  lentil  soup,  and  the  bit  of  bread  and  jam,  is 
sufficient  to  keep  these  children  in  fair  condition  ?— Yes. 

13351.  You  find  it  so  from  experience  ? — Yes  ;  I  do 
not  say  in  the  condition  whieh  I  should  like  a  child  to  be 
in,  but  in  a  very  different  condition  to  what  it  used  to  be. 

13352.  The  practical  point  is,  can  they  do  the  ordinary 
school  work — not  excessive  work,  but  the  ordinary  school 
work  on  that  ? — Yes  ;  the  teachers  report  that  the  differ- 
ence is  perfectly  extraordinary.  After  all,  he  gets  as 
much  as  he  can  eat  very  often. 

13353.  Do  you  think  that  these  children  get  much 
food  except  this  meal  ? — I  do  not  know  how  much  they 
get.  A  great  miny  of  these  children  will  pick  up  a  penny 
by  minding  a  horse,  or  something  of  that  kind,  or  by 
doing  some  little  trick  in  the  town.  What  they  spend 
that  on  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes  it  is  cigarettes,  and 
sometimes  it  is  sweets. 

13354.  But  your  scheme  aims  at  nothing  more  than 
securing  that  no  child  shall  be  compelled  to  starve — 
there  are  the  means  there  of  getting  a  certain  amount  of 
food  ?— Yes. 

13355.  If  the  child  itself  wishes  it,  or  if  its  attention 
is  properly  directed  to  the  possibihty  of  getting  a  meal  ? 
—Yes. 

13356.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  a  medical  in- 
spection of  schools,  as  a  re-inforcement  of  the  system  which 
you  have  described,  would  be  a  useful  thing  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  doubt  ? — Of  course  medical  inspections 
for  certain  purposes  are  carried  out  already,  for  the  eyes, 
and  so  on. 

13357.  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  question  of  starving  child- 
ren. Or  do  you  think  that  there  are  no  cases  of  doubt  where 
it  would  be  necessary  to  submit  the  point  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  a  medical  inspector  ? — Unless  the  medical  in- 
spection was  very  thorough,  would  it  be  very  much  use  ? 

13358.  Would  not  a  medical  man,  prima  facie,  be  a 
better  judge  as  to  whether  a  child  is  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion than  any  teacher? — I  suppose  he  would.  I  do  not 
claim  pei'fection  for  our  plan  at  all ;  I  think  it  is  very  ■ 
rough,  though  I  think  it  has  been  a  verj  effective  way  of 
meeting  the  need.  Of  course  a  medical  man  would  know 
more  about  it. 

13359.  On  general  grounds,  do  you  think  a  medical 
inspection  of  schools  would  be  a  useful  expedient  with  a 
view  to  determining,  and  possibly  correcting,  conditions 
unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  rising  generation  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

13360.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  May  I  assume  that  you  think 
that  your  system  practieally  meets  the  difficulty  of 
starving  children  in  Birmingham  ? — It  mitigates  the 
evil  enormously.  I  cannot  say  it  meets  the  difficulty, 
because  one  meal  in  a  day  cannot  meet  a  difficulty  of  that 
kind.    But  it  takes  all  the  keenness  off  the  difficulty. 

13361.  (Chairman.)  Tlien  you  say  it  is  supplemented 
by  these  breakfasts  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  incidental ;  you 
would  not  get  that  done  in  London.  That  has  only  been 
going  for  one  year  in  Birmingham. 

13362.  You  think  a  mid-day  meal  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  a  meal  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ? — I  do 
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Dr.  Airy,  not  say  that.  All  I  say  is  that  we  started  a  dinner  and 
 stuck  to  it. 

13363.  We  had  a  distinguished  medical  authority 
here — Dr.  Hutchison — who  said  that  as  long  as  a  child  got 
a  certain  amount  of  nourishment  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  it  was  a  matter  of  minor  importance  what  period 
of  the  day  he  received  it  ? — I  think  that  is  quite  possible. 
As  I  say,  we  started  our  plan,  and  found  it  useful,  and 
found  everybody  wanted  to  keep  it  on  ;  and  we  found  that 
the  teachers  helped.  The  Birmingham  Board  School 
teachers  alone  raised  something  like  £800  for  various 


charities  for  the  children  in  the  schools,  of  which  our 
dinner  scheme  is  one, 

13364.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  this  ? — It  costs  be- 
tween £300  and  £400  a  year,  but  we  do  not  begin  till  the 
end  of  October,  and  we  go  on  to  the  beginning  of  May. 

13365.  You  do  not  think  any  such  system  is  wanted 
in  the  summer  time  ? — I  will  not  say  that,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  much  wanted.  It  is  quite  curious  how  our 
members  drop  off  when  the  warm  weather  begins. 

13366.  Automatically  ?— Yes.  In  the  warm  days  they 
can  pick  up  many  more  things. 


The  Hon.  Maude  Stavli 

Hon.  Maude  13367.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  considerable  ex- 
Stanley.  perience  among  the  workpeople  in  Soho  ? — Yes,  thirty- 
  four  years. 

13368.  Is  that  in  connection  with  girls'  clubs  ? — No, 
in  connection  with  the  parish.  I  went  there  when  I  lived 
in  London  altogether,  because  my  brother  was  a  curate 
there.  Then  it  was  a  very  well- worked  parish.  There  was 
a  vicar  and  four  curates,  and  district  visitors,  and  Sisters, 
but  when  the  vicar  died  (he  had  been  a  RituaHst)  they  were 
very  anxious  to  make  a  change,  and  they  put  in  a  clergy- 
man who  never  did  anything.  He  was  there  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  all  the  district  visitors  left  the  parish 
except  myself.  So  that  it  came  to  my  lot  to  do  anything 
there  was  to  be  done  in  the  parish.  That  is  how  I  became 
so  very  well  acquainted  with  them,  more  than  I  should 
have  been  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  were  6,000  in  the 
parish,  all  poor,  and  I  think  I  knew  every  house. 

13369.  You  did  house-to-house  visiting  ? — Yes,  and  I 
also  undertook  other  work  for  them.  First  of  all  I  began 
with  boy's  classes,  night  schools,  and  Sunday  schools,  and 
then  I  went  on  to  girls,'  and  then  had  mothers'  meetings, 
so  that  I  knew  the  people  thoroughly  ;  I  could  not 
have  known  them  better. 

13370.  It  is  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  girls  that 
you  especially  wish  to  speak,  I  think  ? — Yes.  I 
started  a  club  for  girls  in  1880 — that  was  ten  years  after 
I  began  to  work  in  the  parish>  and  it  has  been  working  ever 
since — twenty-four  years. 

13371.  On  what  sort  of  basis  was  that  club  established  ? 
— It  was  estabhshed  for  any  girls  to  come  to  who  Uked  to 
do  so,  and  their  homes  were  visited  to  see  if  they  were 
respectable.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  that  way,  but 
I  wished  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  difficulty. 

13372.  It  was  open  every  evening,  I  suppose  ? — It 
was  open  five  nights  a  week. 

13373.  What  instruction  was  given  ? — They  had  classes 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  and  besides  that  they  had  dancing 
once  a  week.  We  had  School  Board  teachers  and 
voluntary  teachers. 

13374.  Did  you  atttmpt  to  equip  them  for  the  conditions 
of  domestic  life  by  giving  them  lessens  in  hygiene,  and 
the  mKnagemept  of  children,  and  so  on  ? — They  had 
clases  of  hygiene  laundty  and  cookery,  but  they  do  not 
like  going  to  service.  It  is  very  rare  that  I  have  been 
able  to  induce  them  to  go  to  service. 

13375.  I  meant  with  a  view  of  being  properlj'  equipped 
for  home  duties  ? — They  attended  nurse  classes,  needle- 
work and  dressmaking,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  induce 
them  to  go  to  service. 

13376.  I  was  putting  the  question  from  the  point  o^ 
view  of  equipping  them  to  become  useful  mothers.  That 
appears  to  be  the  great  lack  at  the  present  day.  A  great 
deal  of  physical  degeneration,  of  which  we  hear,  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  extraordinary  ignorance  and  want  of 
interest  that  a  mother  takes  in  the  obligations  of  maternal 
life  ? — It  has  never  been  so  in  Soho,  though  Charles  Booth 
marks  it  as  one  of  the  blackest  spots  on  the  map.  There 
IS  more  phthisis  in  part  of  Soho  than  in  any  other  part 
of  London,  because  it  is  so  overcrowded. 

13377.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  overcrowding  there  ? — 
Yes,  tremendous.  Before  the  Charing  Cross  Road  and 
Shaftesbury  Avenue  were  built  it  was  very  bad  indeed. 

13378.  It  is  better  now  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  very 
much  struck  by  the  submissiveness  of  the  girls  to  their 
mothers  ;  they  bring  home  their  wages  and  the  mother 
gives  what  she  likes  to  them  as  pocket  money  and  keeps 
the  rest  to  dress  and  feed  them. 


■,  called  ;  and  Examined. 

13379.  Do  you  think  the  mother  attempts  to  familiarise 
them  with  what  their  duties  will  be  when  they  become 
mothers  in  turn  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  the  mothers  are 
very  much  educated.  I  think  the  girls  will  do  better 
towards  their  children. 

13380.  You  think  that  with  regard  to  that  the  con- 
ditions are  improving  ? — Yes. 

13381.  Would  you  say  that  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  girls  have  improved  ? — Yes.  I  never  saw  any 
evidence  given  of  such  improvement  in  the  newspapers, 
and  therefore  I  was  anxious  to  say  what  I  could.  I  have 
not  statistics,  but  the  experience  of  those  who  really 
work  among  the  poor  is  that  they  have  improved.  You 
can  see  that  by  the  appearance  of  the  girls  coming  into  the 
club — some  sixty  or  seventy  girls  every  evening.  They 
are  very  well  grown. 

1 3382.  What  are  their  ages  ? — They  come  in  at  fourteen 
and  stay  till  they  marry. 

13383.  What  are  they  employed  at  during  the  day  ?— 
More  than  50  per  cent  are  occupied  as  tailoresses.  That 
is  the  principal  trade  in  Soho. 

13384.  Are  they  employed  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
workshops  ? — In  workshops — by  sweaters  very  often 

13385.  Are  the  sanitary  conditions  in  those  work- 
shops desirable  ? — I  suppose  they  are — they  are  inspected. 

13386.  We  are  told  that  it  very  often  happens  that 
many  of  these  slum  workshops  escape  inspection  ? — I 
ao  not  think  they  do  now.  I  think  the  inspection  is 
very  good. 

13387.  You  think  in  regard  to  ventilation  every  pre- 
caution is  taken  ? — I  cannot  really  answer  that. 

13388.  You  would  assume  it  was  so  from  the  improved 
physique  of  the  girls  who  come  under  your  observation 
Yes.  I  attribute  the  improvement  in  the  working  class 
people  to  the  enormous  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
School  Board,  and  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  volun 
teer  people  who  have  taken  them  for  holidays  in  the 
country. 

13389.  What  proportion  of  the  girls  at  the  age  you 
mention,  do  you  suppose,  get  a  holiday  in  the  country  ?— 
There  are  very  few  who  only  get  the  Bank  Holidays,  but 
there  are  a  certain  number. 

13390.  Are  they  taken  out  into  the  country  by  means 
»f  those  organisations  which  are  devoted  to  the  purpose  ? 
—Yes. 

13391.  For  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ? — According 
as  they  can  afford  the  time.  I  always  ask  my  girls  how 
long  they  can  spend  in  the  country — a  week  or  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks. 

13392.  Are  they  eager  to  have  the  opportunity  ? — Yes. 
Then  I  ask  them  how  much  they  have  to  spend  towards 
it,  and  I  deal  with  the  matter  accordingly.  I  have 
some  invitations  for  which  they  would  have  nothing 
to  pay. 

13393.  Some  contribute  the  whole  cost  of  their  holiday  ? 
• — Yes.  Really  the  work  has  been  done  very  thoroughly 
in  every  way  by  the  School  Board.  There  are  many 
other  things  which  the  School  Board  do  ;  they  send 
round  doctors  and  nurses  to  the  schools  and  see  if  they 
are  out  of  health  in  any  way. 

13394.  Have  you  been  acting  as  manager  for  the  School 
Board  of  any  schools  ? — I  have  been  Manager  of  the 
Charing  Cross  Road  School  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

13395.  You  have  never  been  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  ? — No,  I  have  enough  to  do  without  that.  Really 
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I  do  not  think  you  could  say  there  was  physical  deteriora- 
tion except  that  caused  through  overcrowding  and 
■drink.  I  have  also  to  deal  with  feeble-minded  children. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  we 
have  homes  for  these  feeble-minded  children.  They  live 
in  our  homes  and  go  to  the  special  schools  of  the  School 
Board.  If  you  look  into  their  histories  you  will  find  that 
almost  all  of  them  are  children  of  drunkards  and  that  is 
what  brings  them  there.  If  you  go  into  special  a  school 
-where  you  have  such  children  you  will  see  them  in  classes 
■of  forty,  and  it  is  a  most  distressful  state  of  things  to  see 
those  poor  children  who  are  all  impeded  for  hfe  in  some 
■way  or  other,  either  by  being  feeble-minded  or  with  some 
•other  phy  sical  defect. 

13396.  Are  any  of  them  susceptible  to  improvement  ? — ■ 
Yes.  We  have  had  a  home  in  Lloyds  Square  started 
"for  five  years  and  it  seemed  to  be  working  very  dis- 
•couragingly  in  one  sense,  but  I  thought  that  the  work  we 
did  would  prove  to  the  Legislature  that  these  children  never 
could  be  really  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We 
did  everything  we  could  for  them  ;  they  were  kept  in  a 
good  heme  and  were  sent  for  four  weeks  to  the  sea-side, 
but  that  will  never  put  brain  power  into  them.  I  have  a 
girl  that  I  put  to  service  at  the  Club  in  Soho.  When  she 
first  went  they  did  not  think  they  would  keep  her,  but  I 
tried  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  to  bear  with  her,  and  after 
two  years  she  is  absolutely  reformed  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent servant.  I  can  now  trust  her  to  go  to  Camberwell 
to  see  her  sister  alone.  She  is  absolutely  a  good  servant 
but  she  will  never  be  fit  to  take  care  of  herself  in  the  world, 

13397.  vShe  is  a  proof  of  what  can  be  done  in  meeting 
the  conditions  up  to  a  certain  point  ? — Yes,  up  to  a  certain 
point.  I  hope  people  in  England  will  see  that  they  must 
be  kept  for  ever  shut  up,  as  they  are  in  America. 

13398.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  class  of  school 
which  will  take  a  child,  not  technically  defective,  but  still 
one  that  comes  from  the  worst  and  most  neglected 
kind  cf  home,  so  that  it  should  be,  at  any  rate  for  some 
years  of  school  life,  brought  up  under  somewhat  special 
conditions  ? — That  is  what  we  do  with  these  feeble-minded 
children. 

13399.  But  there  is  a  class  which  can  hardly  be  included 
among  feeble-minded  children  but  who  are  unfit  for  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum.  What  I  wished  to  put  was 
whether  the  system  of  special  schools  might  not  be  to 
some  extent  extended,  so  as  to  meet  that  particular  class  ? 
— I  think  it  is  very  bad  for  the  parents  to  know  that  they 
need  not  do  their  duty  to  their  children  because  they  will 
Ije  taken  care  of  by  the  State. 

13400.  But  if  you  have  a  vast  number  of  children 
suffering  from  neglect,  do  you  not  think  that  the  children 
are  of  the  first  importance  ? — There  are  truant  schools 
-which  are  estabhshed. 

13401.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  system  that  I  was 
referring  to  ? — I  saw  a  great  change  in  the  parents  when 
the  law  first  came  into  force  that  the  children  complained 
of  could  be  sent  to  homes.  I  found  the  parents  all  telling 
me  that  their  children  were  not  able  to  be  taken  care  of  at 
home  and  so  on,  in  order  that  they  should  be  taken  to 
homes,  and  they  asked  me  how  they  could  get  them  put 
into  homes.  I  think  it  would  very  soon  demoralise  the 
parents. 

13402.  Supposing  the  parents  were  made  responsible 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  ? — You  cannot  get  it  from 
them. 

13403.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in 
consequence  of  the  considerable  alteration  which  has  taken 
place  in  Soho  the  general  condition  of  the  place  has  im- 
proved ? — Yes.  Soho  is  built  upon  a  very  deep  bed  of 
gravel  and  it  is  very  healthy,  although  crowded  in  some 
respects.  When  there  was  a  case  of  fever,  it  never  spread, 
although  there  was  a  houseful  of  families  includingchildren. 
It  hardly  ever  spread  from  one  room  to  another.  I  never 
found  the  sanitary  condition  affected  the  health  of  the 
children.  I  think  the  overcrowding  did,  and  the  quantity 
of  people  in  one  house  breathing  the  same  air. 

13404.  But  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  con- 
siderable improvements  had  taken  place  ?- — Improvements 
have  taken  place  by  not  allowing  so  many  to  be  in  the 
same  room  or  in  the  same  house. 

13405.  Not  by  the  demolition  of  houses  ? — Yes,  there 
has  been  demolition  of  houses. 

13406.  But  the  general  effect  has  been  to  improve  the 
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houses  ? — Yes,  the  houses  have  been  improved.  But  I  Hon.  Maude 
really  base  the  improvement  upon  the  work  which  has  been  Stanley. 

done  in  the  schools  and  for  the  older  girls.    There  are  at   

present  about  400  clubs  for  working  girls  in  London,  and 
for  boys  about  double  that  number.  And  during  all  that 
time  the  girls  and  boys  have  had  every  sort  of  advantage 
for  health — athletics  for  the  boys  and  physical  exercises 
for  the  girls,  and  so  on.  There  has  been  improvement 
in  all  those  sorts  of  ways. 

13407.  You  spoke  of  a  club  with  which  you  were  con- 
nected ? — Yes. 

13408.  You  look  upon  that  as  an  enormous  advantage 
to  the  poor  people  ? — It  is  quite  an  enormous  advantage 
to  them.  Then  the  kindnesses  which  are  shown  to  these 
girls  get  spread  about  among  all  the  relations.  It  does 
them  good  and  makes  a  better  and  kindlier  feeling  in  that 
way.  They  take  a  great  interest  in  what  the  girls  learn. 
I  started  a  club  eighteen  months  ago  in  Walworth,  because 
I  heard  of  its  being  the  very  worst  part  in  London,  and  the 
most  neglected.  I  could  not  have  imagined  that  the  girls 
could  have  been  so  demoralised  in  their  conversation,  and 
in  their  actions  as  they  were.  When  I  went  there  they 
used  to  use  very  dreadful  language,  and  say  very  terrible 
things  ;  they  used  to  run  about  in  the  forms,  escaping 
from  the  lady  who  had  charge.  However,  wo  went  on, 
and  now  we  have  a  place  to  ourselves  in  Walworth.  There 
are  eighteen  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  which  have  fallen  in,  and  they  are  going 
to  renndel  that  estate  altogether.  I  have  an  old  beer- 
house for  the  club.  These  girls  are  so  absolutely  changed 
that  I  took  twenty  of  them  down  on  last  Bank  Holiday  to 
Virginia  Water.  I  took  them  to  St.  Anne's  Hill  and  then  to 
tea,  and  they  behaved  perfectly  well.  Many  of 
these  girls  had  passed  the  Seventh  Standard  at 
school,  and  could  recite  pieces  of  Shakespeare  and  Tenny- 
son, and  so  on,  but  I  felt  it  was  an  absolute  waste,  b  -cause 
after  they  had  left  school  they  went  about  the  streets  with 
no  companionship  but  that  of  the  costers,  with  whom  they 
talked.  Now  I  think  there  are  more  hopes  of  bringing 
them  back  to  that  which  they  know  was  decent  and  proper. 
These  girls  were  certainly  demoralised,  but  they  were  not 
physically  deteriorated,  though  they  were  in  this  low  con- 
dition. Very  likely  hawking  about  the  streets  has  been 
good  for  them.  But  still  they  were  not  physically  deterio- 
rated although  they  were  so  demoralised.  I  have  care- 
fully observed  the  boys  who  sell  newspapers,  and  I  see 
they  are  not  physically  deteriorated  ;  they  are  not  weak 
little  creatures,  but  are  rather  sturdy,  and  that  is  the  lowest 
class  of  employment  for  a  boy  to  take. 

13409.  With  respect  to  the  district  you  know  best,  you 
think  there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  like  physical  de- 
terioration increasing  ?— I  say  it  is  quite  the  contrary. 

13410.  It  is  the  reverse  ? — Yes. 

13411.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  ; 
do  you  think  that  it  is  less  now  than  it  was  ? — I  have  not 
the  means  of  judging  of  that.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I 
know  that  Booth  puts  it  as  one  of  the  worst  placets,  but  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

13412.  From  your  own  experience  you  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  it  has  increased,  at  any  rate  ? — ^No,  it  is 
certainly  not  increasing. 

13413.  It  is  rather  the  reverse  ? — Yes.  Occasionally 
we  get  girls  who  have  got  it,  but  I  have  no  statistics  to  bear 
out  anything  of  that  sort. 

13414.  Is  it  the  practice  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
these  girls  to  the  various  Sanatoria  which  are  being  es- 
tabhshed now  for  the  treatment  of  consumption  ? — Yes. 
Mrs.  Eoberts,  of  Wardour  Street,  left  £50,000  to  send 
these  people  away.  I  belong  to  this  committee.  We 
have  £1,500  a  year  to  spend  on  sending  people  away  who 
live  in  St.  Anne's  parish,  or  who  work  there.  We  are 
only  allowed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  send  those 
who  belong  to  this  parish,  and  also  we  must  ssnd  them  to 
Convalescent  Homes  in  Kent,  because  that  is  what  Mrs. 
Roberts  said  in  her  will.  If  we  have  a  surplus,  which  we 
have  at  the  present  time,  we  can  send  them  to  our  open-air 
treatment  hospitals.  We  can  send  anybody  in  that 
particular  parish  who  applies,  to  places  for  open-air 
treatment,  and  we  do  so. 

13415.  Do  you  hope  to  do  that  to  any  considerable 
extent  ? — At  the  last  census  there  were  only  3,000  in  St. 
Anne's  parish  who  were  English,  all  the  rest  were  foreigners. 
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Hon.  3Iaude  13416.  What  kind  of  foreigners  ? — A  great  many  were 
Stanley.  Jews.  A  large  number  of  Jews  are  there  working  as 
 tailors. 

13417.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  Jews  to  leave  home  and  go  there  ?— No  ;  they 
come  before  this  Committee  if  they  wish  to  go,  and  we 
send  them. 

13418.  They  do  not  object  ?— No.  They  are  rather 
lax.  At  one  time  in  Soho  the  parents  would  not  let  their 
children  go  to  any  Home  unless  there  was  a  Jewish  butcher 
there,  but  now  they  do  not  seem  to  mind. 

13419.  It  is  the  religious  question  ? — Yes.  I  say  to 
them,  "  There  will  not  be  meat  of  your  own  sort  there," 
and  they  say  that  they  do  not  mind. 

13420.  We  have  had  evidence  here  that  the  Jews  take 
care  of  their  children  very  much  better  than  the  Christians 
do  ? — I  think  the  Christians  take  very  good  care  of  their 
children,  except  the  drunkards. 

13421.  Is  not  drunkenness  very  uncommon  amongst 
Jewish  mothers  ? — Yes,  there  is  none,  so  that  you  miglit 
say  they  all  look  after  their  children.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Christian  mothers  take  equal  care  of  their  children 
except  those  who  drink.  It  is  not  a  qiiestion  of  religion  ; 
it  is  a  question  of  drink. 

13422.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  drunken- 
ness is  increasing  amongst  the  women  in  Sol  o  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  increases  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  I  think 
it  has  increased  amongst  the  people  of  the  better  class 
of  dressmakers  and  shop  girls.  I  do  not  think  so 
amongst  the  poor  working  classes.  I  do  not  think  during 
all  the  years  I  have  been  in  Soho,  and  amongst  the 
thousands  of  girls  I  have  known,  that  I  have  known 
more  than  four  girls  who  have  taken  to  drink. 

13423.  Is  it  married  women  who  drink  ? — No  ;  I  think 
it  is  more  the  girls,  because  it  is  the  Custom  with  some 
when  they  leave  their  work  to  go  off  to  places  where  they 
sell  wine,  and  then  the  boys  treat  them.  There  are  some 
girls  able  to  manage  five  or  six  glasses,  I  do  not  say 
without  bad  results,  but  with  bad  results. 

13424.  Is  there  a  tendency  amongst  the  poor  girls  of  a 
district  to  marry  earlier  now  than  they  used  to  do  ? — 
That  was  my  very  great  object  in  starting  the  club,  to 
prevent  early  marriages.  They  used  frequently  to  marry 
without  a  bit  of  furniture  or  even  a  bed.  Now 
our  girls  rarely  marry  before  they  are  twenty-six. 
That  I  consider  is  to  the  girl's  advantage.  I  have 
known  many  instances  of  our  girls  being  engaged  and 
giving  up  the  young  man  when  they  found  that  he 
drank  ;  they  looked  upon  that  matter  as  so  important. 

13425.  {Mr.  Lindsell.)  Did  you  say  that  you  had  a 
Home  for  defective  children  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  not  mine.  I 
am  Chairman  of  it,  but  it  is  under  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board. 

13426.  It  is  connected  with  the  Asylums  Board  ? — 
Yes.    It  is  a  rate-paid  Home. 

13427.  You  know  now  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
by  which  these  schools  for  defectives  can  be  estabhshed 
under  the  Education  Act  ? — No,  I  did  not.  I  know  we 
can  keep  these  until  they  are  twenty. 

13428.  There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  enabhng  these 
schools  to  be  established  for  defective  children  ;  it  has 
been  a  dead  letter  till  last  year  when,  with  great 
difficulty,  a  short  Act  was  passed  removing  those  parts  of 
the  Act  which  made  it  impossible  to  carry  it  out,  and  now 
the  London  Coimty  Council  are  largely  avaiUng  them- 
selves of  this  opportrmity  of  starting  these  special  schools  ; 
that  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  will  it  not  ? — Yes.  I 
suppose  they  will  take  them  from  all  the  schools  ?  We 
only  have  pauper  children. 

13429.  They  will  be  taken  from  the  ordinary  school 
class  ? — Yes. 

13430.  They  will  be  sent  to  special  schools  instead  o^ 
ordinary  schools.  Sometimes  a  class  is  attached  to  the 
ordinary  school  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  a  class  is  often 
attached  to  an  ordinary  school  now,  and  the  children  live 
at  home. 

13431.  Do  you  think  that  will  cover  the  ground  between 
the  child  or  the  young  person  who  has  to  go  to  an  asylum, 
and  the  person  who  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself  ?— There 
seems  to  be  that  difficulty,  that  as  long  as  the  defective 
person  is  so  defective  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  being 


committed  to  an  asylum  or  to  a  proper  home,  it  is  we 
looked  after,  but  below  that  there  is  a  certain  stage  where- 
the  person  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself  which  is  imcared 
for  at  present  ? — They  come  to  these  schools. 

13432.  You  were  mentioning  a  girl  that  was  able  to  go- 
to work,  and  quite  unable  to  look  after  herself  ? — This- 
girl  is  accustomed  to  obedience,  and  to  do  what  she  is- 
told,  and  she  goes  to  Camberwell  and  comes  back,  but  I 
should  not  like  her  to  go  into  another  home,  where  thero^ 
would  not  be  the  same  looking  after  her.  I  do  not  kno^v" 
how  she  would  take  care  of  herself  if  anybody  attempted 
to  do  anything  wrong  to  her. 

13433.  Is  there  any  further  organisation  in  this  place 
which  you  think  desirable  ?■ — Nothing,  except  to  keep  them, 
shut  up  for  ever  if  they  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  do  that  in  Massachusetts.  You  can  only 
keep  them  to  a  certain  point  at  school.  You  can  improve 
them  somewhat :  but  in  a  general  way  those  children  who- 
are  feeble-minded  do  not  become  imbecile.  There  is  a. 
great  difference  between  feeble-minded  and  imbecile- 
chddren. 

13434.  (Chairman.)  They  very  rarely  become  self- 
supporting  ? — What  we  hope  to  do  is  to  have  a  laundry. 
We  can  keep  them  till  they  are  twenty  j^ears  of  age  nowj. 
and  we  hope  to  have  the  girls  in  that  and  make  their  work 
remunerative. 

13-1-35.  (Mr.  Slrvthers.)  Your  point  is  that  they  must, 
always  be  under  control? — Yes,  or  else  they  will  go  out  ancJ 
come  back  every  year  or  so,  as  formerly,  to  have  a  chikL 
You  must  make  the  place  so  pleasant  that  they  will  not 
feel  it  like  a  prison. 

13436.  (il/r.  Lindsell.)  Is  there  that  control  at  present  ?■ 
Do  they  go  out  as  a  matter  of  fact"' — I  do  not  know,  because 
we  are  going  to  keep  them  till  they  are  twenty,  till  now 
we  have  only  been  able  to  keep  thern  till  they  were- 
sixteen.  We  think  if  we  can  keep  them  until  they 
are  twenty,  and  have  a  nice  hon^e  they,  perhaps,  will  not 
want  to  leave  us.  But  there  will  not  be  any  other 
control. 

13137.  (Colonel  Onsloiv.)  You  mention  the  fact  that  in- 
Soho  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  foreigners^ 
Are  any  of  those  girls  concerning  whom  you  have  been 
speaking,  foreigners  ? — A  great  number  of  them  have  got 
foreign  names,  but  they  never  look  upon  themselves  as. 
foreigners  if  they  are  bom  in  England.  Some  of  them  I 
have  known  who  have  got  Swedish  fathers  who  have  never 
learnt  to  speak  English,  and  can  only  speak  indifferently 
to  their  children,  but  the  girls  do  not  call  themselves 
foreigners. 

13438.  They  are  of  foreign  extraction,  but  EngUshi 
born  ? — Yes,  they  have  foreign  fathers. 

13439.  Did  you  notice  any  difference  between  the  girls- 
who  are  purely  English  and  those  with  foreign 
parents,  so  far  as  physique,  or  stamina,  or  intelligence 
were  concerned  ? — No.  We  have  had  Jews,  and  the  Jews 
I  think  are  much  cleverer.  We  used  to  remark  on  that 
in  our  schools. 

13440.  You  do  not  find  a  better  physique  in  a  girl  who 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Swede  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

13441.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  have  girls  in  your  club- 
from  all  classes  ? — Yes. 

13442.  Foreigners  and  Jews  as  well  as  others  ? — No,, 
not  Jews  ;  because  they  have  a  Jewish  club  in  the  next 
street — a  club  of  300  girls — and  they  all  go  there. 

13443.  Would  there  be  different  grades,  such  different 
grades  as  there  are  in  the  district  1 — Yes.  We  have- 
errand  girls,  and  we  have  experienced  dressmakers  or 
forewomen.  We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  mixing 
them. 

13444.  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  make  some- 
inquiry  to  see  whether  their  homes  are  respectable  ? — 
Yes. 

13445.  Do  you  expect  only  the  well-behaved  girls  to 
join  your  club  ? — No  ;  it  was  by  way  of  seeing  that  nobody 
with  a  bad  character  should  come  in.  But  it  was  not 
necessary,  because  those  poor  things  would  not  try  tO" 
come  in.  I  did  it  originally  because  I  thought  it  might- 
be  convenient. 

13446.  Then  the  girls  that  you  have  are  representa- 
tives of  the  population  of  Soho  ? — Yes. 

13447.  And  excluding  those  who  drink  or  who  have 
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snot  any  means  of  living  for  one  reason  or  another,  you 
think  they  are  fairly  ■well-fed  and  their  homes  are  fairly 
•well  looked  after  if  there  is  a  reasonable  income  ? — Yes. 
For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  not  visited  much,  because  I 
1  have  had  so  much  other  work,  but  I  used  to  visit  them 
Jrequently.  I  have  found  that  the  French  people  always 
had  a  much  nicer  cuisine,  and  much  nicer  food  for  their 
children  than  we  do,  but  I  think  the  English  are  very 
much  improved  from  the  cookery  lessons  given  to  their 
•children  ;  the  children  go  home  and  tell  their  mothers  how 
to  do  the  cooking  ;  they  have  improved  very  much  in 
i;hat  way. 

13448.  Do  you  believe  that  these  cookery  lessons  in  the 
board  schools  have  had  an  effect  on  the  homes  in  Soho  ? 
Yes,  I  think  so . 

13449.  And  you  think  that  if  there  is  really  a  sufficient 
incoms  in  the  family,  that  the  members  of  the  family, 
<!specially  the  boys  and  girls,  do  get  decently 
■cooked  food  and  sufficient  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so.  Of  course  they  are  under  the  drawback  that  they 
often  go  to  work  at  a  distance  and  must  take  somsthing 
with  them  for  their  dinner,  and  they  cannot  have  a 
regular  dinner.  Taey  none  of  thsm  have  supper.  They 
■only  have  real  dinners  on  Sunday.  They  come  to  us 
;at  the  club  always  straight  from  their  work,  and  then 
they  have  refreshments  which  the  girls  manage  them- 
-selves — they  have  coffee  or  cocoa,  and  light  refreshment. 

13450.  We  have  been  told  that  even  when  there  is  a 
fair  income  in  the  family,  30s.  or  40s.  a  week,  the  mother 
i  s  often  so  intensely  ignorant,  and  so  uninterested  in  her 
children  that  she  cannot  give  them  decent  food  before  they 
-go  to  school  or  when  they  com3  back  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  is  so  in  Soho.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  it  is  not  so 
there.    It  may  be  so  in  other  parts  of  London. 

13451.  That  does  not  agree  with  your  experience  ? — 
No,  nor  with  what  the  girls  tell  me.  I  assure  you  that 
the  mothers  are  very  good  there.  I  have  a  party  once  a 
year,  where  I  ask  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  girls  to 
•come  and  tell  me  what  they  think  of  the  club.  They  all 
take  the  greatest  and  deepest  interest  in  the  girls  and  what 
they  are  doing. 

13452.  Your  girls  come  from  such  a  variety  of  classes 
that  thej  must  be  said  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the 
population  of  Soho  ? — Yes. 

13453.  Excluding  the  absolutely  degraded  and  unfoi - 
tunate  ? — Yes. 

13454.  Tiie  working  class  population  ? — Yes.  Tho 
Tents  are  enormous  now.  I  was  at  our  Soho  school  last  week 
■where  they  told  me  they  were  losing  a  number  of  their 
children  because  so  many  are  going  away  as  the  rents  are 
'becoming  excessive.  They  are  going  to  Hampstead  and 
other  parts  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rents 
in  Soho  any  more.  I  was  rather  glad  for  one  reason, 
foecause  Hampstead  is  very  healthy. 

13455.  Do  you  think  the  Christian  mothers  are  really 
less  devoted  to  their  homes  than  the  Jewish  mothers  ? — 
Most  decidedly  not. 

13456.  You  think  not  ? — Certainly  not.  I  have  always 
been  struck  with  the  goodness  of  the  mothers,  and  I  should 
not  have  started  the  Club  to  take  them  away  from  their 
homes  except  for  the  fact  that  when  you  find  a  family 
living  in  two  or  three  rooms — children  and  father  and 
mother  —  they  cannot  have  any  employment  there  in 
the  eveTiing,  and  therefore  they  will  walk  about  the  streets. 
Therefore,  the  Club  is  a  good  thing  for  them  in  that  sense. 
1  ask  some  of  them  why  they  have  not  been  present  on  a 
certain  occasion,  and  they  say,  "  That  is  the  day  that 
mother  wants  me  to  help  her  in  the  washing."  The  Club 
does  not  take  them  away  from  helping  their  mothers. 

13457.  Do  the  mothers  wash  at  home  themselves  ? — 
Y''es,  or  at  the  baths.  There  are  baths  where  they  can 
wash  their  clothes. 

13458.  Do  you  know  from  experience  that  a  number 
of  those  girls,  tailoresses  and  so  on,  who  are  occupied  during 
the  day,  help  their  mothers  in  washing,  and  looking  after 
things  generally  ? — Yes.  Many  of  them  say  :  "  I  can 
only  come  to  the  Club  three  days  a  week  because  I  help 
at  home." 

13459.  That  is  to  say  they  help  generally  ? — Yes,  there 
is  really  a  very  good  feeling  between  the  children  and 
their  parents.  Another  thing  which  struck  me  very 
much,  having  lived  in  tho  country  previously,  was  that 


the  girls  in  London  are  very  much  more  moral  than  girls  Hon.  M.mde 
in  the  country.    They  Hve  in  Soho,  which  is  of  course  the  Stanley. 

worst  place  in  one  sense  in  London,  but  the  immorality  

there  does  not  touch  them  in  the  very  slightest  degree  ; 
they  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  streets. 
I  consider  them  indeed  highly  moral.  Occasionally  I 
find  some  of  them  have  been  going  to  the  dancing  places, 
where  they  can  go  for  a  shilUng  a  dance.  At  one  time 
I  employed  my  superintendent  to  see  what  they  were  like, 
and  she  told  me  they  were  terrible  places  and  quite  un6t 
for  any  respectable  girl.  Now,  if  I  find  out  that  they  go 
there,  I  speak  to  them  about  it.  To  one  girl  whom  I  knew 
very  well  I  said : — "  I  hear  you  go  to  that  dancing  place 
and  pay  a  shilUng,"  and  she  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  been." 
Then  I  explained  to  her  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  nice 
for  her  or  for  me  to  have  the  companionship  of  the  women 
to  be  found  there.  She  said  :  "I  had  never  thought  of 
that ;  you  are  quite  right."  After  some  conversation 
she  said :  "  I  thank  you  very  much  for  speaking  to  me 
and  I  will  never  go  there  again,"  so  that  she  was  quite 
open  to  the  reasoning  that  it  was  not  a  nice  place.  I  tell 
them  they  must  choose  between  the  two.  We  give  them 
dancing  to  keep  them  from  these  places. 

13460.  (Chairman.)  Do  they  have  young  men  to  danoe 
with  ? — Yes.  We  have  had  them  always  at  a  Christmas 
party.  We  have  asked  them  :  "  Whom  would  you  like 
to  ask  ?  ' '  and  we  have  sent  cards  to  the  young  men.  We 
now  have  four  in  the  year,  as  th?  girls  asked  us  to  give  them 
four  if  we  were  quite  satisfied  with  their  behaviour, 
and  we  agreed. 

13461.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  these  girls  take  an  interest 
in  their  homes  and  help  their  mothers  ? — Yes,  I  think 
they  do,  very  much. 

13462.  A  considerable  proportion  of  your  girls  have 
married,  no  doubt  ? — Yes.  Of  course  they  become  quite 
a  different  sort  of  girl  ;  they  have  been  for  so  many  years 
accustomed  to  see  ladies  andnice  people  who  have  been  there 
to  speak  to  them  that  their  manners  are  very  good.  They 
are  rather  favoured  in  that  way,  and  they  make  better 
marriages  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 

13463.  You  know  a  great  deal  about  them  after  they 
are  married  ? — Yes. 

13464.  You  still  keep  in  touch  with  them  to  a  certain 
extent  ? — Yes. 

13465.  And  you  find  as  a  rule  they  are  perfectly  able 
to  look  after  a  home  of  their  own  ? — Many  of  their  hus- 
bands have  told  me  that  they  advise  all  their  friends  to 
come  to  the  Soho  Club  to  get  wives,  because  they  get 
such  good  ones  from  our  club. 

13466.  So  far  as  a  knowledge  of  cookery  and  laundry 
work  and  the  management  of  a  house  generally  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  quite  competent  ? — It  is  not  very  difficult 
to  do  that  if  they  are  intelligent. 

13467.  Do  you  think  the  instruction  they  get  in  the 
board  schools  has  something  to  do  with  it  ? — I  think 
it  has  ;  it  gives  them  an  idea  of  handling  things.  Of 
course  it  is  not  difficult.  With  a  cookery  book  they  can 
manage. 

13468.  You  lay  considerable  stress  upon  the  part  the 
School  Board  has  playe  1  in  the  work  of  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  population  in  this  district  ? — Yes. 

13469.  In  what  other  ways  do  you  think  the  School 
Board  has  improved  the  condition  of  the  people  directly 
or  indirectly  except  by  cookery  lessons  in  the  schools? — 
I  think  by  being  more  in  the  open  air  and  the  physical 
exercises.  They  often  go  out  in  playtime  and  have  a 
play  outside  in  the  playground,  and  so  on,  and  the  physical 
exercises  which  they  are  always  doing  are  very  advan- 
tageous to  them.  Another  thing  which  is  very  advan- 
tageous are  the  swimming  lessons. 

13470.  It  is  not  your  idea  that  the  children  in  these 
schools  are  kept  indoors  too  long  and  kept  too  tight  at 
their  desks  during  school  hours  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  very  long  that  they  are  at  their  desks. 

"13471.  It  is  not  a  very  long  day  at  the  most,  is  it  ? — No, 

13472.  And  it  is  very  much  broken  up  as  a  rule  ? — Yes. 
I  daresay  that  you  know  the  School  Board  allows  it 
to  be  considered  as  an  attendance  if  they  go  out  to  visii. 
the  Museum  or  the  Tower  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

13473.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  of  course  ? — Yes  ;  thev 
must  have  the  School  Board  members'  leave  for  it.  It 
is  only  a  certain  amount. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Hon.  Maude     13474.  Have  you  been  struck  by  any  necessity  of 
Stanley.     providing  free  meals  for  children  attending  schools  in 

 your  district  ? — No  ;  I  had  dinners  for  a  long  time  and 

then  I  had  misgivings  as  to  whether  they  really  wanted 
them  or  not,  and  I  said  instead  of  giving  dinners  I  would 
give  them  breakfasts.  I  thought  if  they  were  really 
hungry  they  woud  come  to  the  breakfasts.  They  came, 
for  a  little  while  Ibut  they  did  not  seem  to  care  for  it 
and  I  thought  they  could  not  be  very  hungry  if  they 
did  not  come  for  breakfast. 

13475.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  children  in  the  schools  in  the  district  who  are 
underfed,  who  do  not  get  an5^hing  like  sufficient  nutri- 
ment ? — I  do  not  suppose  they  get  as  much  as  they 
ought  to  have. 

13476.  But  I  mean  so  much  less  as  to  materially  injure 
their  physique  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  very 
much  better  for  more,  some  of  them.  Our  extreme 
poor  have  gone  away.  The  very,  very  poor  lived  in 
what  was  called  the  Newport  Market,  houses  where 
the  house  door  was  never  shut  and  people  slept  on  the 
stairs — that  class  of  house.  Girls  used  to  go  about 
called  the  "  Forty  Thieves,"  and  boys  also — that  is 
the  name  they  give  to  that  rough  sort  of  people.  That 
class  have  altogether  gone  from  there. 

13477.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  which  remains, 
do  you  think  there  is  any  crjdng  need  to  institute  a  system 
of  feeding  children  attending  the  schools,  finding  out 
those  that  are  underfed  and  feeding  them  ? — No,  certainly 
not  in  Soho. 

13478.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  in  the 
district  of  taking  in  the  children  who  are  underfed  and 
feeding  them  and  compelling  the  parents  to  pay  ? — 
Certainly  not  in  that  neighbourhood. 

13479.  I  rather  gather  that  your  experience  is  that 
if  the  parents  are  able  to  feed  them  they  do  feed  them  ? — 
Yes. 

13480.  (Colonel   Fox.)  On   the    question   of  physical 


trainuig,  have  you  anything  to  say  in  favour  of  the 
system  that  now  goes  on  in  the  schools  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is  admirable.  It  does  not  over-fatigue  them  but  it 
helps  them  very  much.  It  does  them  a  great  deal  of 
good  and  is  not  too  severe. 

13481.  And  you  also  find  that  there  is  marked  im- 
provement since  it  has  been  established  in  the  schools  ? — 
Yes.    I  think  the  look  of  the  children  is  altogether  better- 

13482.  You  think  they  are  brighter  ?— Yes. 

13483.  You  think  they  are  brighter,  in  addition  to- 
being  of  improved  physique  ? — Yes.  I  have  that  sort 
of  experience  of  children  that  I  have  always  kept  this; 
one  school  to  myself  to  send  the  children  to  the  country 
who  wished  to  go,  and  I  always  examine  every  child.  I 
used  to  examine  iheir  heads  to  see  they  were  all  right,, 
before  there  was  a  nurse,  and  send  them  away  in  the  coun- 
try. So  that  I  know  the  look  of  the  children  altogether, 
and  the  children  are  improved.  Everybody  who  has  really 
worked  in  the  same  way  says  the  same  thing — those  who' 
really  have  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  poor  in  this 
respect.  There  is  another  thing  which  I  daresay  you  have 
had  in  evidence,  and  that  is  that  the  reason  that  some  of 
these  people  are  so  defective  is  because  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  have  so  much  increased  the  number  of 
children  who  are  kept  alive,  who  would  otherwise- 
have  died,  and  who  grow  into  very  poor  specimens. 

13484.  [Chairman.)  I  am  afraid  that  plenty  of  them 
die  as  it  is  ? — Perhaps  it  would  be  happier  for  them  if 
more  of  them  died. 

13485.  [Colonel  Fox.)  At  all  events,  in  addition  to- 
improving  their  general  physique  these  exercises  have 
put  more  life  into  the  children  and  made  them  brighter  ? 
— Yes. 

13486.  You  find  that  very  marked  ? — Yes,  very  marked 
indeed.  On  Saturday  I  am  going  to  a  competition 
of  physical  exercises  at  the  Northampton  Institute, 
where  there  will  be  350  girls  competing,  all  work  girls 
from  different  parts  of  London. 
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Mr.  Almeric  W.  Fitz  Roy  [in  the  Chair). 
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Mr.  H.  M.  LiNDSELL.  1  Dr-  J-  F-  W.  Tatham. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Pooley  [Secretary). 


Mr.  John  Lithiby,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Lithiby.     13487.  [Chairman.)    What  is   5'Our  position   in  the 

 Local  Government  Board  ? — I  am  an  Assistant  Secretary 

of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  charge  of  the  Public 
Health  Department. 

13488.  Tiiat  does  not  include  the  housing  of  the  pjor, 
doss  it  ?— No. 

13489.  The  appointment  of  medical  officers  of  health 
falls  within  the  cognisance  of  your  Department  ? — -Yes. 

1349-0.  Do  all  local  authorities  appoint  medical  officers 
of  health  ? — The  local  authorities  who  appoint  medical 
officers  of  health  are  the  county  councils. 

13491.  They  may,  or  may  not,  as  they  like  ? — They 
may,  or  may  not.  Also  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils,  the  urban  district  councils,  the  rural  district 
councils,  and  the  port  sanitary  authorities. 

13492.  Are  some  of  those  obliged  to  appoint  them  ? — 
The  urban  and  rural  district  councils  are  obliged  to  appoint 
them. 


13493.  The  qualifications  differ  in  different  cases,  or  is 
there  one  general  set  of  qualifications  in  force  ? — The 
county  medical  officer  of  health  is  required,  if  appointed 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1892,  to  hold  a  diploma  in  sani- 
tary science,  pubUo  health  or  State  medicine,  or  to  have 
been  during  three  consecutive  years  preceding  the  year 
1892  a  medical  officer  of  a  district,  or  a  combination  of 
districts  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  20,000,  or  to 
have  been,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1888,  for  not 
less  than  three  years  a  medical  officer  or  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  In  London  the  qualification 
is  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  medical  officer  for  a 
county.  Medical  officers  of  health  for  urban  and  rural 
districts  are  appointed  under  Section  190  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  1875.  They  are  not  required  to  possess  a 
special  sanitary  diploma,  although  in  many  cases  candi- 
dates now  possess  such  diplomas.  The  medical  officers 
whose  salaries  are  repaid  are  subject  to  the  Order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  the  23rd  March,  1891.  They 
hold  office  for  such  period  as  the  sanitary  authority  may. 
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Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
determine  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  or  until  they 
die,  or  resign,  or  are  removed  by  such  authority  with  the 
assent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  are  removed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  are  proved  to  be 
insane.  Medical  officers  of  health  whose  salaries  are  not 
intended  to  be  repaid  out  of  county  funds  hold  their 
offices  subject  to  the  agreement  arrived  at  between  them 
and  the  authority  appointing  them,  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

13494.  A\Tiat  proportion  of  them  hold  ofHce  under  that 
tenure  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly. 

13495.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  both  in  the 
conditions  of  the  appointment  and  in  the  tenure  ?— Yes. 

13496.  How  does  that  work  out  in  practice.  Do  you 
think  it  is  better  than  a  uniform  system  ? — Probably  it 
is,  because  the  conditions  on  which  they  hold  their  offices 
are  so  various.  It  is  easy  in  respect  of  large  urban  districts 
to  lay  down  the  rule  that  a  medical  officer  of  health  shall 
possess  certain  qualifications  beyond  those  which  he  holds 
as  a  member  of  the  medical  profession.  As  regards  some 
rural  districts  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  that  a  local  medical 
pr^ictitioner  of  good  standing  shall  not,  if  he  wishes,  hold 
this  appointment.  Local  a,uthorities  are  generally  anxious 
to  have  local  men,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  they  prefer 
to  have  a  man  they  know  living  in  the  district  and  prac- 
tising among  them.  Therefore,  two  points  have  to  be  con- 
sidered :  first,  can  they  employ  a  man  giving  his  whole 
time  to  the  work  ?  If  they  can,  must  the  appointment 
be  limited  to  someone  who  possesses  tlie  qualifications 
in  State  medicine  ? 

13497.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Will  you  kindly  say  whether,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  at  present 
it  is  held  to  be  desirable  to  appoint  medical  officers  of 
health  over  large  areas  in  preference  to  appointing  practi- 
tioners, such  as  j'ou  said,  all  over  small  areas  ? — On  the 
whole  I  think  I  may  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

13498.  That  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Board  ?— That 
is  the  general  policy  of  the  Board — I  may  qualify  that  just 
a  little  by  saying  that  at  the  outset  when  the  Public 
Health  Act  was  being  brought  into  operation  the  opinion 
mas  very  decidedly  held,  and,  as  a  consequence,  large  dis- 
tricts were  given  to  medical  officers  of  health — for  instance. 
Dr.  Thursfield  held  a  large  district  in  the  Midlands,  and 
in  other  parts  of  England  there  were  several  large 
combinations.  I  do  not  say  that  those  did  not  work 
well,  but  at  the  same  time  they  left  something  to  be 
desired.  In  a  large  area  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the 
medical  officer  should  move  about  with  the  celerity  that 
some  of  the  local  authorities  desire.  A  case  of 
infectious  disease  breaks  out  in  a  district ;  the  medical 
officer  possibly  lives  thirty  miles  away.  He  cannot  visit 
the  ease  at  once  because  he  has  other  engagements, 
perhaps  many  miles  on  the  other  side  of  his  home.  So 
those  old  combinations  are  fewer  now  than  they  were,  and 
when  vacancies  occur  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  local 
authorities  to  try  and  get  smaller  districts. 

13499.  Even  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  at  any  rate,  they  do  not  think  the  work  will 
be  so  well  carried  out  ? — Of  course,  much  depends  on  the 
personal  equation  ;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

13500.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  not  desirable  that  the  area 
should  be  large  enough  to  employ  a  man  for  the  whole  of 
his  time,  rather  than  it  should  be  combined  with  private 
practice  ? — Certainly 

13501.  That  is  a  good  thing  ? — Certainly. 

13502.  You  dej^recate  the  combination  of  the  duty  of 
a  medical  officer  of  health  with  a  continuance  of  private 
practice  where  it  can  be  avoided  ? — Certainly.  In  the 
Local  Government  Board  the  preference  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  those  men  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  it, 
who  have  special  qualifications,  and  who  do  not  engage  in 
private  practice. 

13503.  I  suppose  in  the  cases  of  the  employment  of  such 
it  would  be  more  easy  to  guarantee  them  a  greater  security 
of  tenure  ? — I  think  so. 

13534.  Wher  ■  they  are  efficient  officers  ? — Yes.  I  would 
not  say  the  others  are  not  efficient  according  to  their 
lights,  but  where  the  officer  is  giving  his  whole  time  to  he 
work,  and  has  a  diploma  in  sanitary  science,  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  Board  now  to  invite  local  authorities 
to  appoint  him  either  permanently  or  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  on'^  year  which  is  ofien  proposed. 


13505.  I  suppose  in  all  the  big  towns  a  mm  doe",  give  jf^  Lithiby. 

his  whole  time  to  it,  does  he  not  ? — Not  always.  Wo   

press  for  his  whole  time. 

13506.  But  you  have  no  power  to  enforce  ? — We  have 
power  to  withhold  approval,  and  that  carries  with  it  the 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority  to  get  repay- 
ment from  the  county  funds.  That  is  a  strong  power  to 
wield,  and  it  is  sometimes  successful,  but  not  always. 

13507.  [Chairman.)  What  proportion  is  paid  out  of  the 
couniy  funds  ? 

13508.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  Hal  ,  I  think,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

13509.  {Chairman.)  Indirectly  you  have  the  power  of 
insisting  '! — Indirectly.  But  we  also  have  to  bear  in 
mind  ihat  the  system  is  a  system  of  local  government. 

13510.  It  is  local  government  tempered  with  judicious- 
interference  ? — Yes.  Many  of  these  men  are  very  c 'm- 
petent  medical  men.  We  had  a  case  some  time  ago  where  a 
leading  physician  in  the  county  was  acting  as  medical, 
officer  of  heakh  for  a  small  district.  He  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  neighbourhood — I  may  say  of  the 
w.iole  county.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say  that  such  a. 
man  shall  not  act  as  a  Medical  Officer  o  Health  in  a  small 
rural  district  about  whi^h  he  is  always  going. 

13511.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  The  question  seems  to  be  that  in 
the  case  of  an  energetic  Medical  Officer  of  Health  who  ■ 
really  wishes  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  do  it  quite  in  con- 
formity w  ih  the  wishes  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  fact  that  he  does  his  duty  is  sufficient  to  lose  him  his 
office.  I  have  in  my  mind  now  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  quietly  told  by  his  Council,  a  Borough  Council  too, 
that  if  he  continued  to  exercise  his  di.;cretion  and  to  try 
and  improve  the  sanitarj'  condition  of  hi  di  trict,  they 
would  get  rid  of  him.  They  told  him  that  deliberately. 
I  know  that  that  was  done.  That  seems  to  be  the  great 
objection  to  al  owing  local  authorities  absolute  power  of 
dismissal  ? — As  to  that,  of  course,  I  can  only  say  what 
has  officially  come  before  the  Local  Government  Board. 
There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  that  kind.  We  have  heard 
of  others.  We  have  seen  newsjjaper  reports  of  others,, 
but  very  few  cases  have  been  specially  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Board  in  which  that  has  occurred. 

13512.  I  am  speaking  of  a  period  now  of  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  Perhaps  it  was  more  common  th?n  than  it  is 
now  ? — There  have  been  cases. 

13513.  {Chairman.)  But  if  the  Local  Governm:'nt 
Board  have  no  effective  pow  r  of  interference  they  would 
not  bring  them  to  your  notic '.  would  they  ? — The  suc- 
cessor, or  some  friend  of  the  retiring  officer,  usually  writes 
and  says  :  "  So  and  so  is  happening,  can  you  prevent 
it  ?  " 

13514.  I  suppose  you  say  that  you  cannot  ? — As  a  rule 
we  ca  not.  As  a  rule  we  can  only  make  inquiries  and 
give  advice,  and,  if  the  new  officer  is  appointed,  the  Board 
may  decline  to  approve  that  appointment.  The  Committee 
will  see  that  it  is  a  serious  step  to  take,  because  the 
new  officer  may  be  a  perfectly  competent  officer,  against 
whom  nothing  may  be  known,  and  it  would  be  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  if  the  Board  were  to  say  that  they  will 
not  recognise  the  incoming  good  man  because  there  is  an 
outgoing  good  man  whose  services  arc  no  longer  required 
by  the  local  authority. 

13515.  And,  in  fact,  you  never  do  so,  I  suppose  ? — • 
I  cannot  say.  We  have  prevented  the  dismissal  o:  officers 
in  some  cases. 

13516.  Do  you  not  think,  with  a  view  to  placing  your 
power  of  prevention  upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  vest  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  the  right  of  veto  ;  then  there  could  be  no 
question  ? — Whether  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  an  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  Board  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think 
the  time  is  approaching. 

13517.  And,  granted  that  the  time  has  arrived  or  is 
approaching,  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  ? — • 
There  would  be  difficulty  in  many  districts.  Local 
authorities  do  not  like  to  have  their  officers  interfered 
with,  and  in  cases  where  the  Board  have  shown  a 
certain  amount  of  resistance  to  local  authorities,  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  their  officers,  difficulties  have 
arisen. 

13518.  {Mr.  Legge.)  In  fact,  you  anticipate  passive 
resistance  ? — Yes.  A  local  authority  says  this  :  "  We 
cannot  work  with  this  offi.cer,"  and  if  they  cr.nnot  work 
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Mr  Lithihv.  '"'ith  that   officer  it  would  be,  I  think,  unfortunate  if 

  a   central   department   insisted   on   that  officer  being 

retained. 

13519.  (Chairman.)  True,  but  do  you  not  think  the 
fact  of  j'our  being  vested  with  a  veto  would  lead  to  lojal 
-authorities  being  extremely  careful  how  they  dismissed 
a  man  without  due  cause  ?  They  would  know  that,  if  you 
were  appealed  to,  you  would  make  a  searching  investiga- 
tion into  the  causes,  and  they  would  have  to  state  very 
clearly  and  very  fully  the  considerations  which  had  led 
them  to  part  with  a  deserving  officer  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  Vv'ovild  have  much  more  effect  than  the  remonstrances 
that  we  employ  now. 

1352').  Except  that  the  remonstrances  which  you 
employ  now  are  made  after  the  act  has  been  committed, 
whereas  the  explanations  that  they  would  have  to  offer 
would  be  anterior  to  the  dismissal  being  complete  ? — Yes. 

13521.  That  surely  makes  a  great  deal  of  difierence  ? — 
One's  experience  of  them  is  that  they  would  say  "  We 
cannot  work  with  this  officer."  We  might  induce  them,  to 
retain  him  for  a  year,  but  the  difficulties  they  would  make 
are  considerable ;  I  am  speaking  from  actual  cases.  The 
names  I  cannot  give,  but  we  have  had  cases. 

13522.  (Colonel  Onslow.)  If  j^ou  could  call  upon  them 
to  state  their  full  reasons  why  they  cannot  work,  would 
not  that  bring  it  out  ? — Yes  ;  it  does  bring  it  out. 

13523.  (Chairman.)  You  put  them  on  the  defensive  ?— 
We  do  it  now. 

13524.  Except  that  the  thing  is  done  when  you  do  it 't  — 
Yes. 

13525.  It  is  ex  post  facto  ? — Yes.  In  that  respect  I  think 
there  might  be  an  advantage  in  the  course  you  suggest. 

13528.  (Dr.  Tatliam.)  Does  not  the  statement  you  have 
mentioned,  and  which  I  know  has  been  made  frequently, 
"  We  cannot  work  with  this  officer,"  really  mean  "  Tlais 
officer  wants  to  do  his  duty,  and  we,  his  masters,  will  not 
let  him  ?  " — I  think  it  is  very  often  a  question  of  personal 
tacfc. 

13527.  (Chairman.)  In  suggesting  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  exercise  a  veto,  I  must  be  under- 
stood to  presuppose  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  exercise  that  veto  discreetly  and  intelligently  ? — 
Provided  you  recognise  the  fact  that  it  is  the  personal 
equation  that  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  many  of  these  cases,  I 
agree. 

1352S.  Would  you  just  state  briefly  what  you  hold  to 
be  the  duties  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? — The  duties 
of  medical  officers  of  health  are  set  out  as  regards  London 
in  the  Sanitary  Officers  (London)  Order  1891,  and  as  regards 
the  urban  and  rural  districts  in  orders  made  by  the  Board 
in  March  1891.  They  are  set  out  in  Article  18  of  the 
latter  orders,  and  I  will  read  them  to  the  Committee  :  — 
"  (1)  He  shall  inform  himself  as  far  as  practicable  respect- 
ing all  influences  affecting  or  threatening  to  atfectinjuriously 
the  public  health  within  the  district.  (2).  He  shall  inquire 
into  and  ascertain  by  such  means  as  are  at  his  disposal  the 
causes,  origin,  and  distribution  of  diseases  within  the  dis- 
trict, and  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  same  have  depended 
on  conditions  capable  of  removal  or  mitigation.  (3.)  He 
shall  by  inspection  of  the  district,  both  systematically  at 
certain  periods,  and  at  intervals  as  occasion  may  require, 
keep  himself  informed  of  the  conditions  injurious  to  health 
existing  therein.  (4.)  He  shall  be  prepared  to  advise  the 
Sanitary  authority  on  all  matters  affecting  the  health  of 
the  district,  and  on  all  sanitary  points  involved  in  the 
action  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  in  cases  requiring 
it,  he  shall  certify  for  the  guidance  of  the  sanitary  authority 
or  of  the  justices,  as  to  any  matter  in  respect  ol  which 
th  ;  certificate  of  a  m'sdical  officer  of  health  or  a  medical 
practitioner  is  required  as  the  basis  or  in  aid  of  sanitary 
action.  (5.)  He  shall  advise  the  sanitary  authority 
on  any  question  relating  to  health  involved  in  the  framing 
and  subsequent  working  of  such  byelaws  and  regulations 
as  they  have  p^wer  to  make,  and  as  to  the  adoption 
by  the  sanitary  authority  of  infectious  diseases  (Preven- 
tion) Act,  1890,  or  of  any  section  or  sections  of  such  Act. 
(6.)  On  receiving  information  of  the  outbreak  of  any  con- 
tagious, infectious,  or  epidemic  disease  of  a  dangerous 
character  within  tha  district,  he  shall  visi  without  delay 
the  spot  where  the  outbreak  has  occurred,  and  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  such  outbreaks,  and 
in  case  he  is  not  satisfied  that  all  due  precautions  are  being 
taken,  he  shall  advise  the  persons  competen':  to  act  as  to 


the  measures  which  may  appear  to  him  to  be  required  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease,  and  take  such  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  disease  as  he  is  legally  authorised  to 
take  under  any  statute  in  force  in  the  district,  or  by  any 
r3solution  of  the  sanitary  authority.  (7.)  Subject  to  the 
instructions  of  the  sanitary  authority,  he  shall  direct  or 
superintend  the  work  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances  in  t*-e 
way  and  to  the  extent  that  the  sanitary  authority  shall 
approve,  and  on  receiving  information  from  the  inspector 
of  nuisances  that  his  intervention  is  required  in  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  any  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  or  of 
any  overcrowding  in  a  house,  he  shall,  as  early  as  practi- 
cable, take  sach  steps  as  he  is  legally  authorised  to  take 
under  any  statute  in  force  in  the  district,  or  by  any  resolu- 
tion of  the  sanitary  authority,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  may  justify  and  require.  (8.)  In  any  case  in  which 
it  may  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  or  advisable,  or  in 
which  he  shall  be  so  directed  by  the  sanitary  authority, 
he  shall  himself  inspect  and  examine  any  animal,  carcase, 
m^at,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn, 
bread,  flour,  or  milk,  and  any  other  article  to  which  the 
provisions  of  the  PubUc  Health  Act,  1875,  in  this  behalf 
shall  apply,  exposed  for  sale,  or  deposited  for  the  purpose 
of  sale,  or  of  preparation  for  sale,  and  intended  for  the  food 
of  man,  which  is  deemed  to  be  diseased,  or  unsound,  or 
unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man  ;  and  if  he  finds 
that  sucli  animal  or  article  is  diseased,  or  imsound, 
or  unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man,  he  shall  give 
such  directions  as  may  be  necessary  tor  causing  the  same 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  justice,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  statutes  applicable  to  the  case.  (9.)  He  shall  per- 
form all  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  any  bye-laws  and 
regulations  of  the  sanitary  authority  duly  confirmed  where 
confirmation  is  legally  required,  in  respect  of  any  matter 
affecting  the  public  health,  and  touching  which  they  are 
authorised  to  frame  bye-laws  and  regulations.  (10.)  He 
shall  inquire  into  any  offensive  process  of  trade  carried  on 
within  the  district,  and  report  on  the  appropriate  means 
for  the  prevention  of  any  nuisance  or  injury  to  health 
ther  from.  (11).  He  shall  attend  at  the  office  of  the 
sanitary  authority,  or  some  other  appointed  place,  at  such 
stated  times  as  they  may  direct.  (12.)  He  shall  from  time 
to  time  report  in  writing  to  the  sanitary  authority  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  measures  which  he  may  require  to  be 
adopted  for  the  improvement  or  protection  of  the  public 
heal;h  in  the  district.  He  shall  in  Uke  manner  report  with 
respect  to  the  sickness  and  mortality  within  the  district,  so 
far  as  he  has  bem  enabled  to  ascertain  the  same.  (13.) 
He  shall  keep  a  book  or  books,  to  be  provided  by  the 
sanitary  authority,  in  which  he  shall  make  an  entry  of 
his  visits,  and  notes  of  his  observations  and  instructions 
thereon,  and  also  the  date  and  nature  of  apphcations  made 
to  him,  the  date  and  rosult  of  the  action  taken  thereon 
and  of  any  action  taken  on  previous  reports,  and  shall 
produce  such  book  or  books,  whenever  required,  to  the 
sanitary  authority.  (14)  He  shall  also  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  sanitary  authority,  up  to  the  end  of  December 
in  each  year,  comprising  a  summary  of  the  action  taken, 
or  which  he  has  advised  the  sanitary  authority  to  take, 
during  the  year,  for  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
and  an  account  of  the  sanitary  state  of  his  district  gene- 
rally at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  report  shall  also  contain 
an  account  of  the  inquiries  which  he  has  made  as  to 
conditions  injurious  to  health  existing  in  the  district, 
and  of  the  proceedings  in  which  he  has  taken  part  or 
advised  under  any  Statute,  so  far  as  such  proceedings 
relate  to  those  conditions,  and  also  an  account  of  the 
supervision  exercised  by  him,  or  on  his  advice,  for  sanitary 
purposes  over  places  and  houses  that  the  sanitary  author- 
ity have  power  to  regulate,  with  the  nature  and  results 
of  any  proceedings  which  may  have  been  so  required 
and  taken  in  respect  of  the  same  during  the  year.  The 
report  shall  also  record  the  action  taken  by  him,  or  on 
his  advice,  during  the  year,  in  regard  to  offensive  trades, 
to  dairies,  cow-sheds,  and  milk  shops,  and  to  factories 
and  workshops.  The  report  shall  also  contain  tabular 
statements  (on  forms  to  be  supplied  by  Us,  or  to  the  like 
effect)  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  within  the  district, 
classified  according  to  diseases,  ages,  and  locahties. 
Provided  that,  if  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  shall 
cease  to  hold  office  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
in  any  year,  he  shall  make  the  like  report  for  so  much 
of  the  year  as  shall  have  expired  when  he  ceases  to  hold 
office.  (15)  He  shall  give  immediate  information  to 
Us  of  any  outbreak  of  dangerous  epidemic  disease  within 
the  district,  and  shall  transmit  to  Us  a  copy  of  each 
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annual  report  and  of  any  special  report.  He  shall  make 
a  special  report  to  Us  of  the  grounds  of  any  advice  which 
he  may  give  to  the  sanitary  authority  with  a  view  to 
their  r^^quiring  the  closure  of  any  school  or  schools,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Code  of  Regulations  approved  by  the 
Education  Department,  and  for  the  time  being  in  force. 
(16)  At  the  same  time  that  he  gives  information  to  Us 
of  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  or  transmits  to  Us 
a  copy  of  his  annual  report  or  of  any  special  report,  ho 
shall  give  the  like  information  or  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
report  to  the  county  council  or  county  councils  of  the 
county  or  counties  within  which  his  district  may  be 
situated.  (17)  In  matters  not  specificxlly  provided  for 
in  this  Order,  he  shall  observe  and  execute  any  instruc- 
tions issued  by  Us,  and  the  lawful  orders  and  directions 
of  the  sanitary  authority  applicable  to  his  office.  (18) 
Whenever  We  shall  make  regulations  for  all  or  any  of 
the  purposes  specified  in  Section  1.34  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  and  shall  declare  the  regulations  so  made 
to  be  in  force  within  any  area  comprising  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  district,  he  shall  observe  such  regula- 
tions, so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  or  concern  his  office." 
Duties  are  also  imposed  upon  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
by  the  Factories  Act  of  1901.  Under  Section  1.32  of 
that  Act,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  required  in 
his  annual  report  to  deal  specially  with  the  administration 
of  the  Act  in  factories  and  workshops,  so  far  as  the  matters 
under  the  charge  of  the  District  Council  are  concerned. 
Those  duties  are  stated,  in  a  Memorandum  issued  by 
the  Home  Office  in  March,  1903,  to  be  as  follows :  — 
"  Under  Section  132  of  the  Act,  the  Council's  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  is  required  for  the  future  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  Council  to  report  specifically  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  in  workshops  and  workplaces,  so  far 
as  the  matters  under  the  charge  of  the  Council  are  con- 
cerned, and  to  send  a  copy  of  his  report,  or  of  so  much 
of  it  as  deals  with  this  subject,  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  matters  which  the  report  should  specially  deal  with 
are  indicated  in  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Medical 
Officer,  if  he  finds  any  woman,  young  person,  or  child 
employed  in  a  workshop  in  which  no  abstract  of  the  Act 
is  posted  up,  to  inform  the  District  Inspector  of  Factories 
in  writing."  The  matters  referred  to  Council  by  factory 
inspectors  are  as  follows : — "  The  factory  inspector 
will,  on  finding  in  a  factory  or  workshop  any  act,  neglect, 
or  default  in  relation  to  a  drain,  wator-closet,  earth- 
closet,  privy,  ashpit,  water  supply,  nuisance,  or  other 
matter  which  is  punishable  or  remediable  imder  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  but  not  under  the  Factory  Act,  give 
notice  to  the  Council  of  such  act,  etc.  ;  and  it  will  then  be 
the  duty  of  the  Coimcil  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter, 
take  such  action  as  may  seem  proper,  and  inform  the 
inspector  of  the  proceedings  taken.  If  proceedings 
are  not  taken  by  the  Council  within  one  month,  the 
inspector  is  authorised  to  take  the  same  proceedings 
as  the  Council  might  have  taken,  and  to  recover  from 
the  Council  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  which  have 
not  been  recovered  from  any  other  person,  and  have  not 
been  incurred  in  any  unsuccessful  proseedings."  Then 
the  Local  Government  Board  issue  annually  to  medical 
officers  of  health  a  memorandum  in  which  they  advise 
as  to  the  points  which  should  be  included  in  the  report 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

13.529.  That  is  the  form  in  which  information  reaches 
you  as  to  what  has  been  done  ? — Yes. 

13530.  Does  the  medical  officer  of  health  provide 
you  with  that  directly,  or  is  the  authority  which  employs 
him  responsible  ? — It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health  to  make  his  report  to  the  authority  and  to 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Local  Government  Board  at  the 
same  time.  He  is  also  required  to  send  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  a  copy  of  any  special  reports  which 
he  may  make  from  time  to  time  to  his  authority. 

13531.  The  local  authority  is  not  charged  with  the 
duty  of  providing  you  with  any  information  as  to  the 
character  or  efficiency  of  its  administration  ? — The 
authority  itself  is  not. 

13532.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing,  with  a  view  to 
do  bringing  this  responsibiUty  home,  to  see  that  it  should 
so  ? — I  think  we  get  as  much  information  from  the  medical 
officer  of  health  as  we  should  be  likely  to  get  from 
anyone. 


13533.  But  with  a  view  to  emphasizing  what  the  ]^j.f._  Lithihy. 
direct  responsibility  of  the  local  sanitary  authority  is  

in  matters  of  that  sort,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to 
require  that  it  should  provide  you  with  information  as 
to  what  it  is  doing  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  practical  advantage. 

13534.  What  points  does  the  annual  report  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  cover  ? — It  covers  all  the 
sanitary  work  with  which  the  local  authority  has  to 
deal. 

13535.  Does  it  include  such  a  thing  as  the  infant 
deatli  rate,  the  number  of  cellars  or  back-houses,  or  of 
one-roomed  or  two-roomed  tenements  with  so  many 
occupants  in  each,  the  minimum  of  cubic  feet  to  each 
person,  or  the  character  of  the  water  supply,  and  sewage 
arrangements  ? — The  direction  in  the  order  is  : — "  He 
shall  also  make  an  annual  report  to  the  sanitary  authority, 
up  to  the  end  of  December  in  each  year,  comprising  a 
summary  of  the  action  taken,  or  which  he  has  advised 
the  sanitary  authority  to  take,  during  the  year,  fo; 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  and  an  account  of  the  / 
sanitary  state  of  his  district  generally  at  the  end  of  the 

year.  The  report  shall  also  contain  an  account  of  the 
inquiries  which  he  has  made  as  to  conditions  injurious 
to  health  existing  in  the  district,  and  of  the  proceedings 
in  which  he  has  taken  part  or  advised  under  any  Statute, 
so  far  as  such  proceedings  relate  to  those  conditions  ; 
and  also  an  account  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  him, 
or  on  his  advice,  for  sanitary  purposes  over  places  and 
houses  that  the  sanitary  authority  have  power  to  r;  gulate, 
with  the  nature  and  results  of  any  proceedings  which 
may  have  been  so  required  and  taken  in  respect  of  the 
same  during  the  year.  The  report  shall  also  record  the 
action  taken  by  him,  or  on  his  advice,  during  the  year, 
in  regard  to  offensive  trades,  to  dairies,  cow-sheds,  and 
milk  shops,  and  to  factories  and  Avorkshops.  The  report 
shall  also  contain  tabular  statements  (on  forms  to  be 
supplied  by  Us  or  to  the  like  effect)  of  the  sickness  and 
mortality  within  the  district,  classified  according  to 
diseases,  ages,  and  localities." 

13536.  You  get  full  information  about  action,  bat  no 
information  about  inaction  ? — If  he  does  nothing, 
we  write  to  him  and  inquire  why. 

13537.  There  may  be  many  insanitary  conditions  in 
existence  which,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  action,  you  do  not  get  informed  upon  '? — In  that 
case  we  should  certainly  communicate  with  the  authority 
and  probably  require  a  Supplementary  Report  giving  the 
information  on  the  points  omitted, 

13538.  [Mr.  Slndhers.)  How  are  you  to  know  how 
much  is  omitted  ? — Tlie  reports  are  always  carefully 
analysed,  abstracted  and  tabulated.  Every  report 
is  examined  carefully,  and  if  it  is  found  that  no 
information  is  given  with  regard  to  the  action  of  a  rural 
authority  in  reference,  say,  to  the  Dairies  and  Cowsheds 
Order,  or  if  no  information  is  given  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health  that  he  has  made  systematic  sanitary  inspection 
during  the  year,  we  vsrite  and  ask  specially  for  the 
information. 

13539.  But  suppose  the  report  says  that  twenty  in- 
sanitary houses  have  been  closed  in  the  district  during  the 
year,  there  may  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  200  of  those 
houses,  or  there  may  be  400,  and  you  have  no  means  of 
finding  out  ? — In  that  case,  we  should  not  have  any  means 
of  checking  the  statement  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

13540.  {Mr.  Stmthers.)  But  it  is   desirable  that  you 
should  have  means,  is  it  not  ? 

13541.  (Mr.  Legge.)  Suppose  you  had,  tlirough  the 
Registrar  General,  mortality  figures  affecting  the  area  of 
a  serious  nature,  that  would  give  you  a  basis  for  action, 
such  as  sending  down  a  special  inspector  ? — The- 
practice  now  is  to  examine  the  Quarterly  Returns  of 
the  Registrar  General  as  they  are  made.  In  fact, 
we  get  a  copy  in  advance,  before  publication.  That 
report  is  examined  in  detail,  and,  if  it  appears  that  there 
is  an  undue  prevalence  of  any  particular  infectious  disease 
associated  usually  with  insanitary  conditions,  inquiry  is 
made  and  a  report  from  the  medical  officer  of  health  is 
asked  for. 

13542.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  ever  made  a  high  infant 
death  rate  the  subject  of  any  special  examination  ? — A 
high  infant  deatli  rate  from  preventable  causes,  certainly, 
that  is  to  say,  from  preventable  diseases,  but  I  am  not 
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Mr,  Lilhiby.  aware  that  there  has  often  been  inquiry  into  a  high  infant 
 death  rate  in  any  particular  district. 

13543.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  On  the  ground  alone  of  its  being 
a  high  death  rate  ? — That  is  so. 

13544.  {Mr.  Lindsdl.)  Has  every  urban  area  a  right  to 
appoint  its  own  medical  officer  of  health  ? — Yes,  every 
urban  area. 

13545.  The  county  medical  officer  would  not  have 
jurisdiction  in  any  urban  district,  however  small  ? — No. 

13546.  Except  by  arrangement,  I  suppose  ? — Under 
tho  Act  of  1888  the  county  medical  officer  of  health 
can  by  agreement  with  the  local  authority  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  district  medical  officer  of  health,  but  that 
is  not  often  carried  out  in  practice.  The  medical  officer  of 
health  of  a  county  acts  as  advisory  officer,  as  a  rule,  and 
not  as  an  executive  officer.  The  reports  of  medical  officers 
of  health  are  sent  to  the  County  Council,  and  in  some 
counties  where  medical  officers  of  health  have  been 
appointed  the  reports  are  examined,  and  if  there  are  any 
shortcomings  apparent  in  those  reports  the  matters  are 
loolied  into  by  the  county  medical  officers,  and  in  some 
cases  a  representation  is  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  under  Section  19  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

13547.  In  cases,  for  instance,  of  closing  schools  in 
consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic,  that  is 
generally  done  by  the  order  of  the  medical  officer  ? — 
That  is  done  on  the  recommendation  of  the  local  medical 
officer  of  health,  not  the  county  medical  officer. 

13548.  Has  each  rural  area,  then,  a  medical  officer  of 
health  as  well  as  the  county  man  ? — Either  by  itself,  or 
acting  in  combination  with  some  other  authority. 

13549.  {Mr.  Legge.)  Do  you  make  any  use  of  your 
annual  Blue-book  to  gibbet  local  authorities  ? — We  only 
publish  in  the  Blue-book  the  results  of  correspondence, 
imless  some  legal  action  has  been  taken.  If  there  has 
been  any  complaint  of  default  of  local  authorities  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  we  refer  to  that  in  the 
Report.  For  instance,  on  page  148  of  the  32nd  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board,  we  refer  to  cases  in  which  the  Board's 
action  was  asked  for  under  Section  299  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875.  The  result  of  the  action  taken  is 
there  stated.  On  the  same  page  reference  is  made  to  th3 
orders  made  by  the  Board  under  Section  42  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  which  is  practically  a  tion  tak.n 
against  authorities  who  refused  to  undertake  or  contract 
for  the  removal  of  house  refuse  from  the  premises 
— scavenging,  in  fact. 

13550.  But  if  these  local  authorities  were  positively 
■  gibbetted  in  your  Report,  tlie  names  and  addresses  given 

as  it  were,  would  not  that  have  a  good  effect  ?  I  do 
not  mean  descending  to  such  minute  particulars  as  you 
find  in  the  "  Truth "  pillory.  I  mean  something  of 
the  sort  in  a  more  dignified  style  ? — In  the  cases  in 
which  the  Board's  officers  have  investigated  the  com- 
plaints, opinions  are  often  freely  expressed  as  to  the  action 
vOf  local  authorities. 


13551.  But  that  is  in  a  letter  to  that  local  authority,  is 
it  not  ? — No,  that  is  in  the  published  Report,  and  many  of 
those  Reports,  the  more  important  ones,  are  mcluded 
in  an  Appendix  to  the  Board's  Report,  containing 
the  report  of  the  medical  officer.  I  think  it  will  be 
found  in  several  of  those  cases  that  some  very  strong 
opinions  are  expressed.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
always  have  the  effect  desired.  If  an  authority  is  going 
to  do  its  work  it  does  not  want  that,  and  if  an  authority 
is  not  going  to  do  its  work  it  will  not  do  it  by  any  pressure 
short  of  legal  compulsion. 

13552.  {Chairman.)  They  have  no  sense  of  shame,  I 
suppose  ? — Some  of  them  have  m  sense  of  shame  whatever. 

13553.  {Colonel  Onslow.)  Do  I  understand  the  local 
authority  can  get  rid  of  its  medical  officers  of  health 
without  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
Yes,  some  of  them  can.  They  cannot  in  London,  but 
they  can  in  the  urban  and  rural  districts. 

13554.  Would  the  Local  Government  Board  ask  the 
reason  why  they  are  getting  rid  of  him  ? — Sometimes, 
but  not  always. 

13555.  Not  necessarily  ? — It  depends  on  circumstances. 

13656.  That  points  to  the  fact  that  a  man  who  may 
be  a  most  excellent  man,  tactful,  and  so  on,  but 
who  really  conscientiously  tried  to  do  his  duty  in 
reporting,  say,  some  very  insanitary  house,  may  be 
got  rid  of  if  that  house  hippens  to  belong  to  an 
influential  member  of  the  local  authority  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  I  said 
before  with  regard  to  that,  except  this — that  I  think  we 
must  recognise  that  tlie  local  authorities  generally 
desire  to  do  their  duty.  There  are  black  sheep  among 
them,  no  doubt,  and,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  heard  of  a 
few  cases  in  which  this  has  happened.  We  have  also 
heard  of  a  few  cases — a  very  few — in  which  local  autho- 
rities have  objected  to  the  reports  made  by  medical 
officers  of  health  as  containing  matter  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  authority,  should  not  have  been  put  there. 
When  that  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  the 
Board  have  remonstrated  with  the  local  authority,  and 
in  a  few  cases  the  Beard  have  insisted  on  the  original 
Report  being  sent  to  tliem  as  it  was  prepared  ;  and  they 
have  told  the  local  authority  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer 
to  report  to  them  and  to  send  to  the  Board  a  copy  of  that 
Report.     Further  than  that  we  have  not  gone  at  present. 

13557.  {3Ir.  Struthers.)  You  spoke  of  the  distinction 
between  medical  officers  who  gave  their  whole  time,  and 
others  who  only  gave  part  of  their  time  ;  I  suppose  those 
who  give  their  whole  time  are  in  the  big  municipalities, 
such  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

13558.  They  only  form  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  you  think  ? — -Yes,  but  the  proportion  is  increasing. 

13559.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  of  the  proportion  of 
medical  officers  who  are  whole-time  men  ?  Perhaps  you 
could  tell  us  roughly  and  supply  the  figures  afterwards. — ■ 
The  following  tables  give  the  information  desired.  The 
second  is  from  page  clxxxv.  of  the  Report  of  the  Board 
for  1902-3:  — 
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(1).  Districts  in  which  Medical  Officers  of  Health  give  whole  time  to  their  duties  as  such — or  to  Public  Health 

work  generally. 


Mr.  Lithihy. 


No.  of 
Districts. 

Total  No.  of 
Medical 
Officers  of 
Health. 

Medical  Officer 
of  Health 
giving  whole 
time  as  Medical 
Officer  of 
Health. 

Medical  Officer 
of  Health  not 
giving  whole 
time,  but  not 
taking  private 
medical  practice 

Whole  time  as 
Medical  Officer 
of  Health 
with  other 
known  public 
appcintments. 

Urban  Districts     -       -  | 
(Wholly  Distinct).  1 

23 

23 

5 

6 

12 

EuRAL  Districts     -       -  ) 
(Wholly  Distinct).  / 

6 

6 

1 

4 

1 

*  Combined  Areas  - 

217 

21 

18 

2 

1 

Informal  Combinations  - 

35 

8 

3 

4 

1 

Metropolitan  -       -       -  \ 
(Including  Port  of  London).  j 

29 

29 

22 

2 

5 

Total     -      -      -  - 

310 

87 

49 

18 

20 

*  In  nine  cases  entered  as  Combined  Areas,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  acts  for  one  or  more  districts  apart  from 
the  Combined  Area,  and  included  in  the  "  Informal  Combinations. "- 


Total  No.  of  Districts 


\  Urban  - 
Rural  - 
Ports 

Metropolitan  ■ 


-  1,118 

-  656 

59 
31 

1.864 


(2)  "  Annual  Reports  of  Medical  Officers  oj  Health  whose  duties  are  prescribed  by  General  Order — 


Rural  Districts. 

Urban  Districts 

Districts  Served  by 

Number  of 
Districts. 

Number  of 
Annual 
Reports 
Received. 

Number  of 
Districts. 

Number  of 
Annual 
Reports 

Received. 

Medical  officers  of  health — a  portion  of  whose  salary  is 
repaid  by  county  councils,  and  acting  for  the  district 
of  a  single  district  council  ------- 

287 

287 

639 

639 

Medical  officers  of  health — a  portion  of  whose  salary  is 
repaid  by  county  councils,  and  acting  for  divisions  of  the 
district  of  a  rural  district  council  

22 

47 

Medical  officers  of  health— a  portion  of  whose  salary  is 
repaid  by  county  councils,  and  acting  for  the  districts  of 
two  or  more  district  councils  ------ 

317 

317 

344 

344 

Medical  officers  of  health — no  portion  of  whose  salary  is 
repaid  by  county  councils,  and  acting  for  the  district  of 

8 

8 

117 

117 

Medical  officers  of  health — no  portion  of  whose  salary  is 
repaid  by  county  councils,  and  acting  for    divisions  of 
the  district  of  a  rural  district  council        .       -       -  . 

8 

21 

Medical  officers  of  health — no  portion  of  whose  salary  is 
repaid  by  county  councils,  and  acting  for  the  districts 
of  two  or  more  district  councils  ..... 

14 

14 

18 

18 

Totals  

656 

694 

1,118 

1,118 

173. 


* 
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Mr.  Lithihy.     "  In  addition  annual  reports  were  received  from  sixty 

 medical  officers  of  health  acting  for  port  sanitary  districts, 

and  from  thirty-one  medical  officers  of  health  acting  for 
districts  in  London,  as  well  as  from  four  medical  officers 
of  health  whose  duties  are  not  prescribed  by  the  order." 

"  The  total  number  of  medical  officers  of  health  ap- 
pointed under  the  Board's  Order  was  1,353,  of  whom  1,098 
acted  for  a  single  district  or  for  one  division  of  a  rural  dis- 
trict and  255  for  two  or  more  districts." 

13560.  But,  ordinarily,  it  is  only  the  large  municipalities 
who  have  whole-time  men  ? — Yes,  and  districts  acting  in 
combination. 

13361.  Aad  the  ordinary  medical  officer  of  health  is 
the  officer  who  is  in  private  practice  otherwise  1 — In 
very  many  cases  it  is  so. 

13562.  Is  it  not  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  ? — 
Probably  it  is. 

13563.  There  is  a  medical  officer  for  each  urban  and 
rural  district  ? — Yes. 

13561.  And  many  of  the  urban  and  rural  districts 
are  sub-divided  for  such  purposes  ? — No :  a  rural  district 
may  be,  but  not  an  urban  district. 

13565.  In  a  rural  district  you  may  have  more  than  one 
medical  officer  ? — Yes,  sometimes  we  have.  The  table  I 
read  to  you  shows  tliat. 

13566.  (Mr.  Linasell.)  The  rural  district  being  a  union, 
I  suppose,  less  urban  councils  ? — -Yes. 

13567.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  county  man  to  the 
rural  district  1 — He  acts  for  the  county.  He  has,  ordi- 
narily, no  powers  over  the  districts. 

13568.  (Chairman.)  While  on  that  point  I  will  ask 
you  this  :  Would  it  be  a  desirable  thing  to  give  the  county 
councils  a  general  power  of  interference  where  the  local 
authority  is  in  default — the  local  authority,  of  course 
other  than  a  municipal  borough  ? — Some  powers  exist 
now  under  Section  16  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1894.  The  parish  coun  il  are  entitled  to  appeal  to 
the  county  council  if  they  complain  that  the  rural 
district  council  has  neglected  its  duty  in  regard  to  matters 
referred  to  in  that  section,  water  supply  and  drainage 
matters,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  council  to  deal  with. 

13569.  (Mr.  Strwthers.)  The  parish  council  is  not  a 
body  which  is  very  Ukely  to  complain  if  the  district 
council  are  slack  in  the  matter  ;  I  should  not  think  there 
is  much  remedy  by  having  that  appeal  ? — I  am  not  at 
aU  sure  about  that.  It  was  supposed  by  those  who  con- 
structed the  Act  that  the  parish  council  would  be  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  an  inactive  district  council.  Possibly  the 
parish  councils  have  not  been  so  active  as  was  expected. 

13570.  Would  not  the  county  authority  be  a  more 
vigorous  th(>m  in  their  side  than  the  parish  authority  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  idea  of  the  opposi- 
tion that  would  be  aroused  to  any  such  measure. 

13571.  I  think  I  have,  but  I  wish  to  discuss  the  question 
in  a  general  way  apart  from  that  ? — My  answer  would  be 
that  it  f  ould  not  be  done  without  legislation,  and  probably 
there  would  be  great  opposition  if  legislation  of  the  kind 
were  proposed.  A  suggestion  was  made  some  years  ago 
of  giving  county  councils  powers  over  non-county  Ijoroughs. 
The  non-county  boroughs  opposed  so  strongly  that  the 
powers  were  not  given. 

13572.  Do  all  county  councils  have  a  medical  officer 
of  their  own  ? — No. 

13573.  Any  large  proportion  of  them  ? — Yes.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  are  without  them. 

1.3574.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  The  county,  you  say,  have  a 
man,  but  he  has  no  jurisdiction  ? — He  has  no  definite 
jurisdiction  ;  he  is  the  adviser  of  the  county  council. 
The  county  council  receive  all  the  reports  of  the  medical 
officers  of  health  of  the  districts,  and  those  are  generally 
examined  and  form  the  basis  of  any  action  or  advice  that 
may  be  given  to  the  county  council  by  their  medical 
officers  of  health. 

13575.  He  is  a  sort  of  consultative  adviser  of  the 
county  council  1 — He  is.  At  present  he  has  no  more 
powers. 

13576.  {Mr.  Strwthers.)  But  in  the  first  place  he  does 
not  always  exist  ? — I  should  like  to  add  in  reference  to 
what  I  was  asked  just  now  that  the  London  County 
Council  have  under  Section  100  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act  a  power  to  prosecute  in  certain  cases  Lf 


default  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  by  Section  101  they 
may  make  complaint  to  the  local  Government  Board 
of  default  of  sanitary  authorities  in  London.  I  think 
the  London  County  Council  have  not  exercised  those  powers 
except,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  small  cases.  They  have 
generally  found  it  more  desirable  to  exhort  than  to 
compel. 

13577.  But  of  course  they  are  in  a  much  better  position 
to  exhort  if  they  have  powers  behind  them  ? — They 
have  powers,  but  they  do  not  use  them  for  the  reasons 
I  suggest  to  the  Committee.  There  would  be  a  difficulty 
in  extending  the  powers  of  the  county  councils. 

13578.  But  you  agree  it  would  make  all  the  difference- 
in  the  effect  of  their  representation  on  the  smaller  body 
if  they  had  the  knowledge  that  they  had  those  powers 
behind  them.  You,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
have  certain  definite  powers,  and  although  you  do  not 
always  put  them  in  force,  but  prefer  to  proceed  by  suasion, 
that  suasion  is  all  the  more  eifective  because  you  have 
certain  definite  powers  behind  you  ? — Do  I  understand 
the  suggestion  is  that  compulsory  powers  should  be 
given  to  county  councils  ? 

13579.  My  suggestion  is  rather  that  the  practice  which 
prevails  in  certain  counties  should,  somehow  or  other, 
be  made  universal — having  a  county  medical  officer  of 
health  who  would  give  his  whole  time  to  that  work, 
and  who  would  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  supervision- 
over  these  smaller  districts  within  the  county  ? — So 
far  as  the  desirability  of  having  medical  officers  of  health 
for  every  county  is  concerned  there  would  be  certainly 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board — 
quite  the  reverse. 

13580.  At  present,  though,  it  is  not  the  case  that  each 
county  has  a  medical  officer  ?— It  is  not. 

13581.  And  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  desirable  in  the- 
view  of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  it  should 
have  such  an  officer  ? — I  think  I  may  say  so. 

13582.  Has  the  Board  taken  any  steps  to  put  that  view 
of  the  matter  before  the  county  councils  ? — As  a  matter 
of  general  policy  I  do  not  know  that  they  have. 

13583.  Take  the  case  where  there  is  a  county  medical 
officer  ;  he  has  no  statutory  powers  of  interference,  or, 
rather,  the  county  council  on  his  advice  has  no  statutory 
powers  of  interference  with  the  district  sanitary  authority  f 
— They  have  powers  under  Section  16  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Act,  1894,  of  superseding  the  local  authority 
in  certain  cases. 

13584.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  They  could  insist  on  a  system 
of  drainage  being  introduced,  coulcl  they  not  ? — Section  1& 
says  :  "  Where  a  parish  council  resolve  that  a  rural  district 
council  ought  to  have  provided  the  parish  with  sufficient 
sewers,  or  to  have  maintained  existing  sewers,  or  to  have 
provided  the  parish  with  a  supply  of  water  in  cases  where 
danger  arises  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  from  the 
insufficiency  or  unwholesomeness  of  the  existing  supply 
of  water,  and  a  proper  supply  can  be  got  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  or  to  have  enforced  with  regard  to  the  parish  any 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  enforce,  and  have  failed  so  to  do,  or  that  they 
have  failed  to  maintain  and  repair  any  highway  in  a 
good  and  substantial  manner,  the  parish  council  may 
complain  to  the  county  council  and  the  county  council, 
if  satisfied  after  due  enquiry  that  the  district  council 
hare  so  failed  as  respects  the  subject  matter  of  the  com- 
plaint, may  resolve  that  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
district  council  for  the  purpose  of  the  matter  complained 
of  shall  bs  transferred  to  the  county  council,  and  they 
shall  be  transferred  accordingly."  There  you  have  the 
power  on  the  part  of  the  county  council  to  supersede 
a  district  council  after  inquiry,  an  inquiry  in  which  the 
medical  officer  of  health  would,  no  doubt,  be  extremely 
useful. 

13585.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  know  that  these 
appeals  are  made  frequently  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they 
are. 

13586.  (Mr.  Lindsell.)  Is  there  any  similar  power 
in  the  case  of  an  Urban  District  Council  ? — Not  of  super- 
cession  by  the  County  Council. 

135S7.  Nor  a  power  of  complaint — there  is  no  parish 
council  there  to  complain  ? — Anyone  can  complain  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  under  Section  299  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Act,  1875. 
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13588.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  the  County  Councils  make 
any  representation  to  the  Local  Government  Board  at 
present  on  sanitary  matters  ? — Yes,  they  do  sometimes. 

13589.  Under  the  virtue  of  this  Act  which  you  referred 
"to,  or  under  any  other  Act  ? — Section  19  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888  says  : — "  (1)  Every  medical  officer 
of  health  for  a  district  in  any  county  shall  send  to  the 
County  Council  a  copy  of  every  periodical  report  of  which 
a  copy  is  for  the  time  being  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  sent  to  the  Board,  and 
if  a  medical  officer  fails  to  send  such  copy  the  County 
•Council  may  refuse  to  pay  any  contribution,  which  other- 
wise the  council  would  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  pay  towards 
the  salary  of  such  medical  officer.  (2.)  If  it  appears  to 
the  County  Council  from  any  such  report  that  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  has  not  been  properly  put  in  force,  with- 
in the  district  to  which  the  report  relates,  or  that  any  other 
matter  affecting  the  public  health  of  the  district  requires 
to  be  remedied,  the  Council  may  cause  a  representation 
to  be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  mattsr.' 

13590.  And  you  do  get  such  representations  ? — Yes 
Tve  get  representations  under  that  section. 

13591.  Sometimes,  I  suppose,  from  counties  which 
liave  no  medical  officer  of  their  own  ? — Yes,  in  several 
instances. 

13592.  Their  representations  will  be  lessened  in  value, 
I  suppose  ? — In  that  case  we  have  asked  them  whether 
they  have  caused  any  separate  inquiry  by  a  medical  officer 
appointed  by  them  to  be  made  into  tlie  circumstances. 

13593.  They  have  j  ower  to  direct  their  medical  officer 
not  merely  to  examine  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  district 
medical  officer,  but  actually  to  conduct  an  inquiry  on  the 
spot  ? — They  have  no  statutory  power  to  do  so  with 
regard  to  ordinary  matters.  They  have  a  statutory  power 
under  the  Isolation  Hospitals  Act  to  do  as  you  suggest, 
and  they  very  commonly  do  it  without  any  statutory 
powers,  and  I  tliink  I  am  right  in  saying  tliat  the  assistance 
•and  advice  of  the  county  medical  officer  is  generally 
welcomed. 

13594.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  to  be  the  case 
that  the  County  Council  as  a  health  authority,  and  the 
county  medical  officer,  where  he  exists,  are  more  or  less 
extra  statutory  authorities.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
not  within  the  machinery  for  administering  the  Publi; 
Health  Act,  there  are  excrescences  which  are  not  fitted  in  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

13595.  {Chairman.)  I  will  go  on  to  the  next  question 
mow.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  attention  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  often  called  to  the  quality  of  milk 
sold  to  the  consumers  ? — In  the  reports  of  the  public 
analysts  the  examination  of  samples  of  milk  bulks  very- 
large,  and  in  many  of  the  reports  from  the  medical 
officers  of  health  which  we  have  recently  received  the 
matter  is  referred  to. 

13596.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  now  fixes  the  standard 
for  milk  ?— Yes. 

13597.  Does  not  the  public  analyst  report  to  them 
instead  of  to  you  ?— No.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  public 
analyst  under  the  sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  to  send 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  a  copy  of  the  four  quarterly 
reports  made  to  his  authority  during  the  previous  year. 
He  has  to  do  that  every  January,  and  until  1899  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  no  other  function  than  to  receive 
the  a«nual  reports. 

13598.  What  class  of  information  do  they  cover  ? — 
The  reports  of  public  analysts  are  supposed  to  deal  with 
all  the  samples  which  have  been  examined  by  the  analyst 
in  the  previous  year. 

13599.  Merely  to  see  whether  it  has  been  diluted  ? — 
Adulterated.    As  a  rule  they  only  deal  with  adulteration. 

13600.  They  do  not  deal  with  dirt  or  the  presence  of 
anything  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  dairyman 
or  cowkeeper,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No  ;  ordinarily 
they  would  not. 

13601.  Can  you  tell  us  with  regard  to  this  milk  question 
■whether  local  authorities  do  take  steps  to  secure  their  dis- 
tricts from  the  sale  of  impure  milk — it  is  more  impure  milk 
than  adulterated  milk  that  I  am  concerned  with,  milk 
•which  is  in  a  filthy  condition  and  tends  to  early  decom- 
position ? — The  matter  has  not  been  dealt  with  so  much 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  think,  as  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.    The  Board  of  Agriculture  are  very  much 


interested  in  the  milk  supply,  and  powers  are  given  to  them  j      £  {(j^ifjy^ 

as  well  as  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  the  Sale  of   

Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1899.  Sections  2  and  3  of 
that  Act  are  important  in  this  regard.  Section  2  says  : 
"  The  Local  Government  Board  may,  in  relation  to  any 
matter  appearing  to  thatBoard  to  affectthegeneralinterest 
of  the  consumer,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in 
relation  to  any  matter  appearing  to  that  Board  to  aft'ect  the 
general  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
direct  an  officer  of  the  Board  to  procure  for  analysis  samples 
of  any  article  of  food,  and  thereupon  the  officer  shail  have 
all  the  powers  of  procuring  samples  conferred  by  the  sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  (a),  and  these  Acts  shall  apply 
as  if  the  officer  were  an  officer  authorised  to  procure 
samples  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875." 
Then  there  are  certain  exceptions,  and  then  Sub-section 
2  says  :  "  The  Board  shall  communicate  the  result  of  the 
analysis  of  any  such  sample  to  the  local  authority,  and 
thereupon  there  shall  be  the  like  duty  and  power  on  the 
port  of  the  local  authority  to  cause  proceedings  to  be 
taken  as  if  the  local  authority  had  caused  the  analysis  to 
be  made."  Then  Section  3  gives  power  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances for  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  as  the  case  may  so  be,  to  act  in  default  of  the 
local  authority.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  have  taken  up 
this  matter  and  have  sent  inspectors  to  the  various  local 
authorities,  both  in  London  and  outside  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  the  take  action  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  They  have  been  successful,  or 
someone  has  been  successful ;  at  any  rate,  the  number  of 
samples  taken  has  materially  increased  since  the  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  number  of  samples  reported  as  adulterated 
has  diminished. 

•  13602.  All  that  points  rather  to  remedial  steps  for  evils 
which  exist,  and  preventive  steps,  so  that  these  evils  should 
not  come  into  existence.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
crux  of  the  question,  as  far  as  milk  is  concerned,  lies  in  the 
powers  which  were  conferred  originally  upon  the  Privy 
Council,  but  transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
under  the  Act  of  1875,  empowering  them  to  make  orders 
for  the  registration  of  dairy  keepers,  the  regulatin  g  of 
lighting  and  ventilation,  cleansing,  drainage,  and  water 
supply  of  daries  and  cow-sheds  in  the  occupation  of  persons 
following  the  trade  of  cow-keepers  or  dairymen,  for  securing 
the  cleanliness  of  milk  stores,  milk  shops  and  all  milk 
vessels,  and  for  prescribing  the  precautions  to  be  taken  by 
purveyors  of  milk  and  persons  .selling  milk  ? — That,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  outside  the  public  Health  Act. 

13G03.  It  is  ?— Yes. 

13604.  It  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  it  ?— 
It  is  public  health,  but  outside  the  Act,  and  it  is  outside 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  These  powers  do  exist, 
and  since  the  work  was  transferred  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  matter. 

13605.  You  have  distinct  bye-laws  for  urban  and  rural 
districts  in  these  matters  ? — Yes. 

13606.  You  do  not  compel  local  authorities  ? — We 
have  no  power.  They  must  keep  a  register  of  cow- 
keepers,  dairymen,  &c.,  and  they  are  empowered  to  make 
regulations.  The  Board  cannot  compel  them  to  make 
regulations. 

13607.  You  can  only  authorise.    But  you  can  make 
them  yourself,  can  you  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

13608.  Cannot  the  Local  Government  Board,  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  make  orders  for 
all  these  things  ? — We  have  no  power  to  put  the  order 
in  force  in  any  district. 

13609.  Cannot  you  make  these  orders  yourself  ? — No. 

13610.  SurelyyoucanbytheActof  1878?— The  Board 
have  power,  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  to 
make  orders  of  the  nature  of  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and 
Milk  Shops  Order.  1885.  They  make  the  order  laying 
down  the  rules  just  as  the  Privy  Council  Office  used  to 
do.  but  they  cannot  enforce  anything.  The  regulations 
under  the  order  are  made  by  the  local  authorities  them- 
selves. They  make  regulations  and  the  Boaid  approve 
them. 

13611.  The  regulations  are  the  substantial  thing  ? — 
Yes. 

13612.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Must  they  make  the  regula- 
tions, or  is  it  optional  ? — It  is  optional ;  but  they  often 
make  them :  there  is  no  great  difficulty  there.  The 
difficulty  is  in  enforcing  them. 
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Mr.  Lithihy.     13613.  (Chairman.)  But  if  you  make  these  orders  then 

 they     are    obliged    to   enforce    them  ? — The  order 

which  the  Privy  Council  Office  made  is  still  in  force, 
and  is  supplemented  by  one  which  the  Local  Govemmant 
Board  have  made. 

13614.  It  merely  lays  down  what  the  local  authority 
can  do  ? — Yes. 

13615.  And  you  have  no  power  of  compelling  them  to 
do  that  ?— No. 

13616.  At  least,  you  have  no  powers  to  compel  them  to 
enforce  regulations  under  it  ? — We  have  no  power. 
They  ca'i  make  regulations,  and  do. 

13617.  But  you  do  not  see  that  they  make  them  ? — 
No. 

13618.  And,  therefore,  they  may  disregard  this  order 
altogether  ? — In  effect,  yes. 

13619.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Local  Government  Board,  in  the  event  of  the  local  autho- 
rity not  making  orders  for  these  purposes,  should  do  it 
themselves  ? — The  regulation  is  as  follows  :  "A  local 
authority  may  from  time  to  time  make  regulations  for  the 
following  purposes  or  any  of  them." 

13620.  This  is  the  Order  ?— This  is  the  Order  of  1885— 
the  Council  Office  Order :  "  (a)  For  the  inspection  of 
cattle  in  dairies  ;  [b)  for  prescribing  and  regulating  the 
lighting,  ventilation,  cleansing,  draining,  and  water  supply 
of  dairies  and  cow-sheds  in  the  occupation  of  persons 
following  the  trade  of  cow-keepers  or  dairymen  ;  (c)  for 
securing  the  cleanliness  of  milk  stores,  milk  shops,  and  of 
milk  vessels  used  for  containing  milk  for  sale  by  such 
persons  ;  (d)  for  prescribing  precautions  to  be  taken  bj 
purveyors  of  milk,  and  persons  selling  milk  by  retail, 
against  infection  or  contamination." 

13621.  That  is  practically  what  I  have  read,  but  you 
say  little  is  done  ? — They  make  regulations,  and.  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  there  the  matter  ends. 

;  13622.  But  they  do  not  always  make  regulations, 
I  think  I  understand  you  to  say  ? — I  think  most  of  them 
do. 

13323.  It  is  their  duty  to  do  so  ? — It  is  "  may  "  ;  it  is 
not  incumbent  upon  them. 

13624.  Your  order  is  merely  an  information  to  them 
what  they  may  do  ? — That  is  so. 

1J625.  And  they  very  often  do  not  do  it,  and  ever 
if  they  do  there  is  no  power  of  enforcing  their  observance 
of  their  own  regulations  ? — That  is  so. 

13626.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  have  that  power  ? — That  is  a 
matter  of  policy  on  which  I  v/ould  express  no  opinion. 

13627.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  useful  to  bring 
indirect  pressure  to  bear  upon  them  extending  the  power 
now  enjoyed  by  a  local  authority  under  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Act  to  prohibit  supply  from  an  infected  dairy  so 
as  to  exclude  the  supply  from  areas  where  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  is  not  in  operation  ?  That  is 
a  matter  which,  no  doubt,  will  have  to  be  considered  by 
the  Government,  and  by  several  of  the  Departments  later 
on,  when  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  tuber- 
culosis has  been  made.  At  present  it  is  very  difficult 
to  initiate  legislation.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  met  by  the 
farmers — this  has  been  a  matter  which  has  been  con- 
siderably discussed  for  some  years  past — and  we  are  told 
that  there  is  no  danger  whatever,  for  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  tuberculosis. 

13628.  That  has  been  upset  ? — That  has  been  supported 
by  Dr.  Koch.  A  Royal  Commission  is  now  inquiring 
into  the  matter,  and  they  report  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Koch  ;  Dr.  Koch  has  rejoined  that  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  Commission.  There  the  matter  rests  at 
present.  No  doubt,  when  the  Commission's  final  report 
is  made,  consideration  wiU  have  to  be  given  to  the 
whole  question.  In  many  local  Acts  clauses  have  been 
inserted  giving  the  local  authorities  certain  powers  in  regard 
to  tuberculosis.  Those  clauses  were  settled  at  a  conference 
held  between  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 
They  were  settled  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  not 
without  some  difficulty.  They  have  been  very  strongly 
opposed  in  Parliament  in  the  agricultural  interest,  the 
dairy  interest,  and  so  on,  and  although  they  are  still 
inserted  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  I  think,  to  go 
farther  at  present. 


13629.  Do  you  think  the  dairy  interest  shoula  reserve 
as  a  privilege  the  right  to  poison  the  community  ? — I 
must  not  express  any  opinion  upon  that.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion for  ParUament. 

13630.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give  the  county  councils,  in  this  particular,  the  power  to 
step  in  ? — I  think  that  is  a  point  that  might  very  well  be 
considered  when  the  whole  question  comes  up,  as  it  must 
do. 

13631.  You  would  not,  so  far  as  you  are  prepared  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  be  opposed  to  such  a  suggestion  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

13632.  In  regard  to  any  general  powers,  apart  from 
milk,  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration  of  food  stuffs, 
you  desire  to  put  in  these  answers  which  you  gave  in  ex- 
amination before  the  Arsenical  Commission  ? — Yes. 

13633.  As  to  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ?— Yes. 

13634.  They  are  very  limited,  I  understand  ? — The 
powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  practically 
limited  to  those  given  in  the  two  sections  of  the  Act  of 
1899,  which  I  have  read.  In  the  evidence  which  I  gave 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Arsenical  Poisoning,  I 
went  at  considerable  length  into  the  Board's  position  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  generally,  and  if  I  might 
refer  the  Committee  to  that  I  think  it  will  save  their  time. 

13635.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  the 
Local  Government  Board,  if  it  had  the  power,  to  fix  a 
standard  for  all  food  stuffs,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
rather  happy-go-lucky  result  of  prosecution  upon  the 
action  of  public  analysts  ? — That  I  dealt  with  in  my 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Arsenical 
Poisoning,  and  I  would  only  repeat  now  that  the  sugges- 
tion made  in  various  reports,  first,  I  think,  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Food  Adulteration  in  1896 ;  secondly,  by 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Food  Preservatives  in. 
1899,  and  again  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Arsenical 
Poisoning  in  1903,  was  that  a  Court  of  Reference  or  a 
Consultative  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  advise 
the  Government  Department  concerned  with  regard  to  the 
standards  that  should  be  fixed  for  foods. 

13636.  A  sort  of  advisory  committee  ? — Yes. 

13637.  Its  functions  might  be  extended  to  cover  some 
other  matters  very  easily,  might  it  not  ? — The  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  said  in  Parliament  not  long 
ago  that  this  matter  was  under  his  consideration,  that  he 
had  communicated  with  the  Departments  concerned,  that 
the  Departments  concerned  had  not  all  agreed  as  to  the 
policy  of  this  matter,  and  that  in  the  autumn  he  was 
hoping  to  arrange  for  a  conference  between  those 
Departments.    There  the  matter  rests  at  present. 

13638.  The  view  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
not  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  an  advisory  committee  ? 
— No,  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  view  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  decidedly  not  in  opposition. 

13639.  It  is  rather  in  favour  of  it  than  otherwise. 
Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  would  favour  its 
dealing  with  other  matters  touching  pubUc  health  ? — 
Not  as  regards  public  health  generally.  The  idea  was  to 
constitute  a  court  of  reference  of  the  kind  indicated  in 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Food 
Products  Adulteration.  They  went  into  it  very  thoroughly, 
and  their  proposal  was  that  the  Government  chemist, 
and  some  representatives  of  the  Departments,  and 
some  representatives  of  the  trade  interests  concerned, 
should  meet  and  decide  what  standards  should  be  selected 
for  certain  articles  ;  of  course,  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  for  any  Government  Department  to  fix  a  standard. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  fixes  it  with  expert  assistance, 
audit  is  alleged — I  do  not  know  with  what  truth — that 
the  standard  in  the  case  of  milk  had  necessarily  to  be  so 
low,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  milk  of  the  poor  cow. 
The  result  of  that  has  been,  so  some  say,  that,  in  fixing 
aistandard  sufficiently  low  to  take  the  milk  of  the  poor  cow, 
the  standard  has  enabled  the  skilful  adulterator  to  water 
the  milk  down  to  that  standard.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
altogether  certain  that  to  fix  a  standard  for  the  various 
ingredients  of  food  would  be  without  its  compensating 
disadvantages. 

13640.  Unless  it  was  fairly  high,  and  unless  you  ignore 
the  poor  cow  ? — Yes. 
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13641.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  With  regard  to  the  supply  of 
milk  to  towns,  the  big  municipalities,  as  a  rule,  have 
regulations  as  to  dairies  and  milkshops,  and  so  on, 
wnich  they  enforce  in  their  own  district  under  the  order 
which  you  have  just  read  ?— Yes. 

13642.  Do  they  make  representations  to  you  upon  that 
subject  at  all  ? — No.  We  get  references  to  it  in  the 
reports  of  medical  officers  of  health,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
points  to  which  special  attention  is  given  in  considering 
the  reports. 

13643.  When  they  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
mjlk  supply  which  is  outside  their  own  district,  which 
comes  from,  say,  fifty  miles  off,  there  if  a  procedure  they 
may  take  to  stop  the  milk  coming  from  that  dairy  or 
farm  to  their  town,  is  there  not  ? — Section  4  of  the 
Infectious  Diseases  Act  of  1890  contains  a  provision  on 
the  subject  of  inspection  of  dairies  in  certain  cases  and 
power  to  prohibit  the  supply  of  milk : — "In  case  the 
medical  officer  of  health  is  in  possession  of  evidence  that 
any  person  in  the  district  is  suffering  from  infectious 
disease  attributable  to  milk  supplied  within  the  district 
from  any  dairy  situate  within  or  without  the  district, 
or  that  the  consumption  of  milk  from  such  dairy  is  likely 
to  cause  infectious  disease  to  any  person  residing  in  the 
district,  such  medical  officer  shall,  if  authorised  in  that 
behalf  by  an  order  of  a  justice  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
place  where  such  dairy  is  situate,  have  power  to  inspect 
such  dairy,  and  if  accompanied  by  a  veterinary  inspector, 
or  some  other  properly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  to 
inspect  the  animals  therein,  and  if  on  such  inspection  the 
medical  officer  of  health  shall  be  of  opinion  that  infectious 
disease  is  caused  from  consumption  of  the  milk  suppUed 
therefrom,  he  shall  report  thereon  to  the  local 
authority,  &c." 

13644.  Would  that  milk  suppUed  from  that  particular 
dairy  or  farm  be  prevented  from  coming  into  the  towns  ? 
— It  may  have  that  result,  and  in  addition  there  are 
clauses  in  many  local  Acts  where  tuberculous  milk  may 
be  dealt  with  under  a  more  drastic  procedure. 

13645.  But  at  the  very  best  it  does  not  go  the  length 
of  prohibiting  that  milk  being  supplied  to  anybody 
whatever  ? — No. 

13646.  It  would  be  very  desirable  from  the  purely 
health  point  of  view,  putting  aside  all  those  considerations 
which  you  have  properly  taken  account  of,  the  feeling 
of  opposition  which  is  likely  to  be  aroused  and  the  feeling 
between  local  authorities,  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  the  county  authority  should  have  the  power  to  in- 
spect farms  in  its  district  and  to  prevent  the  supply 
and  the  distribution  of  milk  from  that  farm  or  dairy  if 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place  was  not  satisfactory, 
or  if  there  was  danger  to  public  health  ? — Personally,  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  any  such  suggestion. 

13647.  Is  not  that  a  reasonable  thing  in  the  interests 
of  public  health,  putting  aside  the  other  considerations 
which  I  think  you  very  properly  take  account  of — the  pos- 
sible opposition  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  it.  I  may  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  Sections  116  and  117 
of  the  Pubhc  Health  Act,  1875,  which  are  useful,  I  think, 
in  the  direction  in  which  you  are  looking  for  a  remedy. 
The  medical  officer  of  health,  or  inspector  of  nuisances, 
"  may  at  all  reasonable  times  inspect  and  examine 
any  animal  carcase,  meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish, 
fruit,  vegetables,  com,  bread,  flour,  or  milk  exposed  for 
sale,  or  deposited  in  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
or  of  preparation  for  sale,  and  intended  for  the  food  of 
man,  the  proof  that  the  same  was  not  exposed  or  de- 
posited for  any  such  purpose,  or  was  not  intended  for  the 
food  of  man,  resting  with  the  party  charged  ;  and  if  any 
such  animal  carcase,  meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit, 
vegetables,  com,  bread,  flour,  or  milk  appears  to  such 
medical  officer  or  inspector  to  be  diseased  or  unsound 
or  unwholesome  or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man,  he  may 
seize  and  carry  away  the  same  himself  or  by  an  assistant, 
in  order  to  have  the  same  dealt  with  by  a  justice."  Then 
by  Section  117  the  justice  has  power  to  order  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  of  those  articles. 

13648.  But  in  the  case  of  milk  he  does  not  have  power 
to  prevent  a  further  supply  till  the  condition  is  improved  ? 
— No.  He  has  only  power  to  take  that  milk,  and  if  he 
found  it  dirty,  for  instance,  in  the  way  suggested  just 
now,  he  might  take  that  to  a  justice  and  cause  it  to  be 
destroyed. 


13649.  (Chairman.)  How  often  is  that  done  ? — We  do  Lithiby. 
not  know.   

13650.  (Mr.  Struthers.)  My  question  is  rather  this, 
that  the  present  district  authorities,  which  in  many 
cases  are  small  and  not  very  active,  would  not  be  likely 
to  take  a  satisfactory  action  as  regards  a  matter  of  wide- 
spread importance  like  this  of  milk  supply,  and  that  the 
county  authority  would  be  likely  to  do  the  thing  much 
more  efficiently  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  There 
are  various  considerations  to  be  weighed  in  connection 
with  it.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  in  a  local  authority, 
no  doubt,  farmers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
sale  of  milk,  men  who  would  be  unwilling  to  damage 
the  trade  of  their  neighbours.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  have  in  the  county  a  great  number  of  people  who  are 
also  interested  in  their  own  agriculture  and  their  own 
afi^airs,  and  they  say  :  "  Well,  the  milk  is  not  used  in  our 
district ;  why  should  we  bother  ?  "  That  is  an  argu- 
ment which  I  have  heard  used. 

13651.  Do  you  think  that  that  argument  is  likely 
to  hold  in  the  case  of  a  large  county,  as  against  a  small 
district  ? — Probably  it  would  be  held  less  than  it  would 
in  a  small  district,  but  the  municipalities  say  that  power 
should  vest  in  them,  because  they  are  the  consumers 
of  milk  themselves,  rather  than  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  anybody  else. 

13652.  The  power  of  the  municipality  to  exercise  con- 
trol as  regards  its  own  supply  need  not  interfere  with  the 
power  of  the  county  to  exercise  control  as  regards  the 
general  supply  from  the  district  ?— I  should  see  no  objection 
to  the  country  having  those  powers,  but  whether  they 
would  be  sufficient  without  concurrent  powers  being  given 
to  the  municipality  is  another  matter. 

13653.  And  there  is  the  important  difference  between 
the  smaller  district  and  the  larger  county,  that  in  the 
latter  case  you  almost  necessarily  have  a  man,  or  very 
frequently  have  a  man,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after 
public  health,  a  whole-time  medical  officer,  whereas  in  the 
other  case  you  have  a  man  who  only  gives  such  time  as 
may  be  necessary  ? — The  medical  officer  of  health  could 
not  possibly  do  it  in  any  large  county  ;  he  could  not  possibly 
do  all  the  work  himself.  He  would  have  to  have  a  large 
staff,  and  the  suggestion  which  you  are  putting  is  one  of 
many  suggestions  which  have  been  made  for  giving  larger 
powers  to  the  county  councils  and  superseding  the  local 
authorities  altogether. 

13654.  My  suggestion  is  not  to  supersede  them,  but  to 
have  concurrent  powers.  Let  the  local  authority  have  its 
medical  officer  only  employed  part  time,  but  have  the 
county  with  a  proper  medical  officer  full  time,  and  have 
certain  powers  of  supervision,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  of 
supercession  of  the  smaller  authority  ?• — It  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult question  to  determine.  It  is  a  great  question  of  policy 
as  to  what  extent  county  councils  shall  have  given  to  them 
over-riding  powers. 

13655.  (Chairrnan.)  I  suppose  the  municipality  of 
Manchester,  for  instance,  might  be  armed  with  powers 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  Manchester  of  milk  com- 
ing from  any  farm  in  an  area  where  due  precautions  are 
not  taken  by  the  local  authority  ? — Many  Corporations 
have  that  power  now,  under  their  local  Acts,  as 
regards  tuberculosis. 

13656.  But  should  it  not  be  made  general,  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  exclude  any  supply  from  a  source  where  the 
ordinary  precautions  to  prevent  contamination  are  not 
taken  ? — It  might  be  extended  by  Parliament,  but  no 
such  power  has  been  given  yet. 

13657.  Turning  to  the  question  of  general  health  admi- 
nistration, you  have  told  us  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  receive  reports  from  the  medical  officers  of  health 
from  time  to  time.  Can  you  explain  what  further  action 
is  taken  if  there  appears  to  be  a  defective  administra- 
tion in  any  area  ? — The  practice  is  to  examine  all  the 
reports,  and  to  bring  forward  those  that  indicate  laxity  of 
administration  on  the  part  of  a  local  authority.  Those 
reports  are  considered  and  very  often  letters  are  written 
to  the  local  authorities. 

13658.  Is  it  always  easy  to  detect  indications  of  laxity  t 
— The  medical  staff  of  the  office  know  pretty  well  what 
are  the  conditions  of  many  places  in  England.  The 
Public  Health  Act  was  passed  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
and  the  reports  have  been  examined  systematically 
ever  since  that  time.    At  one  time  or  another  the 
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Mr.  Lithiby.  niedical  inspectors  have  made  reports  on  a  considerable 

 number  of  the  districts  of  England.    Those  reports  are 

always  available,  and  it  is  with  a  Isnowledge  of  these 
reports  and  the  conditions  disclosed  by  them,  and  the 
conditions  reported  in  past  annual  reports,  that  the 
examination  of  the  report  for  any  given  year  is  made. 

13659.  Should  you  be  inclined  to  say  that  much  of  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  due  to  this  system  ? — I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  sanitary  progress  in  England  during  the 
last  thirty  years  has  been  enormous. 

13660.  Should  you  attribute  it  to  this  machinery  very 
largely  ? — To  a  large  extent.  Also  social  causes  have 
been  operating,  and  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion have  been  made.  But  I  think  that  improved  sanitary 
administration  must  take  a  share  of  the  credit  for  improved 
conditions  that  have  been  noticed  in  the  last  century.  I 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  if  they  are 
int'jrested  in  that  part  of  the  subject,  to  a  report,  which  I 
have  here,  made  by  Dr.  Franklin  Parsons,  the  assistant 
medical  officerof  the  Board,  on  "Half  a  Century  of  Sanitary 
Progress  and  its  Results."*  The  report  is  a  continuation, 
practically,  of  another  report  which  was  made  by  the  late 
medical  officer  of  the  Board,  Sir  Richard  Thorne,  on  the 
same  subject,  "Progress  during  the  Victorian  Era."  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  show  that  a  great  deal  of  improvement 
has  been  made,  and  that  some,  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount,  of  the  lowering  of  the  death  rate  has  be  n  due  to 
sanitary  improvements. 

13661.  I  presume  you  would  admit  that  it  has  had  a 
very  unequal  local  distribution  ? — Sanitary  improvement 
began,  I  suppose,  in  1848  Avith  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
that  year.  That  was  practically  the  time  of  the  great 
advance.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  considerable 
movement  of  the  population  from  the  country  into  the 
towns.  Nevertheless,  the  death-rate  ha3  materi  illy 
lowered  during  that  time,  and  unless  sanitary  improve- 
ments in  towns  had  been  very  great  the  movement  of  the 
population  would  have  produced  a  higher  death-rate,  I 
suggest  to  you,  than  it  has  done. 

13662.  Where  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  the  infant 
death  rate,  which  is  perhaps  a  more  crucial  test  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  follow  you  in  saying  that  it  is  a  more 
crucial  test  of  sanitary  progress. 

13663.  Because  they  are  more  susceptible  to  insanitary 
conditions  ? — The  conditions,  as  I  say,  are  very  different. 
I  should  not  like  to  express  any  opinion  upon  that  without 
having  the  figures  before  me. 

13664.  But  you  would  not  claim  universality  for  this 
improved  local  administration  ? — Yes,  decidedly.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  has  advanced  to  the  same  extent  in  every 
place. 

13665.  We  were  told  in  evidence  here  that  the  local 
authority  in  the  Potteries,  for  instance,  was  as  inefficient 
as  you  could  find  anywhere  ? — I  agree  with  that. 

13666.  Most  of  the  bad  houses  are  owned  by  members 
of  the  local  body,  and  the  sanitary  inspectors  are  too  much 
in  awe  of  their  employers  to  carry  out  their  duty.  The 
lady  who  gave  that  evilence  was  in  a  good  position  to  know. 
She  said  :  "  The  only  hope  of  a  change,  short  of  a  drastic 
interference  from  headquarters,  lay  in  a  registration  of  the 
owners  of  slum  property,  and  the  rendering  of  a  medical 
officer  of  health  independent  of  the  local  authority  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Potteries  the  sanitary 
progress  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  one  would  wish  ;  indeed, 
the  condition  of  some  of  the  Pottery  towns  has  been  shown 
by  reports  made  by  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  be  extremely  bad.  The  Local  Government 
Board  have,  to  my  own  knowledge,  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  local  authorities  to  that  condition  of  things. 

13667.  Have  they  done  anything  which  would  merit  the 
description  of  :  "  Drastic  interference  from  headquarters  ? 
— I  think  they  have  done  all  they  could  with  the  powers 
they  have. 

13668.  But  there  is  Section  299  of  the  Public  Health 
Act.  Have  you  brought  that  into  operation  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

13669.  By  which  you  can  set  a  time  limit  to  the  enforc  - 
ment  by  the  local  authority  of  any  duties  they  are  called 
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upon  to  perform  ? — Practically,  Section  299  is  hmited  to 
matters  of  drainage  and  water  supply. 

13670.  Limited  in  practice,  but  not  in  intention  ? — -In 
theory  it  is  not,  but  in  practice  it  is.  So  far  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  concerned  it 
does  not  enable  them  to  go  beyond  that.  The  conditions 
in  the  Potteries  are,  of  course,  many  of  them  trade  condi- 
tions. In  the  Pottery  districts  and  the  nail-making 
districts  in  the  Midlands,  the  conditions  are  very  bad. 
But  even  there  they  are  vastly  better  than  they  were  sixty 
years  ago. 

13371.  We  were  told  by  one  witness  that  in  Sheffield  an 
insanitary  area,  for  which  a  Provisional  Order  was  ob- 
tained fifteen  years  ago,  is  not  cleared  yet.  That  is  not  a 
proof  of  any  great  vigilance  either  locally  or  from  head- 
quarters. That  was  a  statement  by  a  lidy  employed  as 
one  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  of  Sheffield.  You  are  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  Housing  Acts,  but  you  are 
familiar  with  Section  31  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Housing  Act  ? — Yes,  the  medical  officers  of  health  are 
empowered  by  Section  31  and  32  to  make  reports,  and 
some  of  them  do  so. 

13672.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  ever  issued 
an  order  under  Section  31  : — "  (1)  If  within  three  months 
after  receiving  the  said  complaint  and  opinion  or  repre- 
sentation of  the  medical  officer,  the  local  authority  not 
being  in  the  administrative  county  of  London,  or  not 
being  a  rural  sanitary  authority  in  any  other  county, 
declines  or  neglects  to  take  any  proceedings  to  put  this 
part  of  this  Act  in  force,  the  householders  who  signed 
such  complaint  may  petition  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  an  inquiry,  and  the  said  Board  after  causing  an  in- 
quiry to  be  held  may  order  the  local  authority  to  proceed 
under  this  part  of  this  Act,  and  such  order  shall  be  binding 
on  the  local  authority."  That  is  dealing  with  insanitary 
dwellings  and  so  on  ? — I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  action 
has  been  taken  under  that  Act.  It  has  not  come  to  my 
notice. 

13673.  You  have  given  us  the  limitations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  what  should  you  say  are  their  powers  ? 
— Their  compulsory  powers  are  practically  limited  to  those 
under  Section  299  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

13674.  That  you  limit  to  sewage  and  water  ? — Prac- 
tically. Section  101  of  the  Public  Health  Act  (London), 
1891,  also  enables  the  Board  to  act  on  a  complaint  of 
default  on  the  part  of  a  local  authority.  The  powers  of  the 
Board,  thougli  not  very  extensive,  often  succeed  in 
getting  work  done. 

13675.  By  diplomacy  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

13676.  You  have  very  little  direct  power  ? — Very 
little  direct  power. 

13677.  Do  you  think  direct  power,  if  you  had  it,  could 
be  usefully  employed  ? — No  doubt,  in  some  cases  it 
could,  but  what  I  should  point  out  is  that  if  local  author- 
ities in  this  country  will  not  go  you  cannot  drive  them. 
I  can  give  you  an  instance  now  where  direct  powers 
are  possessed  by  the  Board,  that  is,  under  the  Vaccination 
Act.  We  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  administering  the 
Vaccination  Acts.  Cases  go  to  the  Law  Courts,  and  the 
Law  Courts  decide  that  the  orders  of  the  Board  have  the 
force  of  law,  but  yet  the  law  is  not  enforced. 

13678.  (Mr.  StnUhers.)  There  is  a  strong  public  pre- 
judice on  the  question  of  vaccination,  which  scarcely 
applies  to  the  general  administration  of  the  Health  Act  ? — 
There  is  a  strong  public  prejudice  against  an  increase 
of  rates  in  many  cases,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  that  has 
to  be  met. 

13679.  (Chairman.)  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
Improvement  of  the  public  health  would  have  diminished 
the  rates  rather  than  raised  them  ? — The  rates  have 
risen  considerably  during  the  last  few  years.  A 
large  amount  of  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  has 
been  due  to  matters  such  as  drainage,  water  supply, 
and  other  matters  bearing  on  public  health.  I  do  not 
say  by  any  means  that  the  local  authorities  are  doing  all 
they  ought  to  do,  but  I  do  say  they  are  doing  a  very 
great  deal ;  and  that  to  compel  them  to  spend  more  money 
is  to  put  their  backs  up.  Here  is  a  return  on  page  127 
of  the  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1902-03 
showing  sanctions  which  have  been  granted  from  1871 
onwards  for  the  borrowing  of  money  in  urban  and  rural 
districts.  In  1871  the  amount  sanctioned  for  borrowing 
was  £267,562  ;  in  1872  it  was  £602,000,  and  so  on  in 
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increasing  proportions  down  to  1902,  when  the  amount 
borrowed  was  £11,466.647. 

t'^ilSeSO.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  Do  you  mean  in  the  year  ? — 
Yes.  The  borrowing  sanctioned  by  local  authorities  in 
those  years,  1871  to  1902.  amounted  to  £137,750,000. 
In  the  following  pages  are  shown  the  purposes  for  which 
the  money  was  borrowed  In  1883  for  sanitary  and  other 
purposes  in  urban  districts  the  amount  borrowed  was 
£2,162,000,  For  sanitary  and  other  purposes  in  the 
rural  districts  the  amount  borrowed  was  £95,704.  In 
the  year  1902  the  amount  borrowed  for  sanitary  and 
other  purposes  in  urban  disti-icts  was  £10,414,000,  nearly 
five  times  as  much  as  in  1883,  and  for  sanitary  and  other 
purposes  in  rural  districts  it  was  £713,186,  or  over  seven 
times  the  amount  borrowed  in  1883. 

13681.  (Chairman.)  How  much  of  that  do  you  think 
was  misappropriated  owing  to  carelessness  or  stupidity  ? 
— I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

13682.  Is  it  not  consistent  with  the  expenditure  of 
these  huge  sums  that  a  great  deal  may  have  been 
wasted  ? — Before  any  sanction  is  given,  a  local  inspection 
is  made  by  an  inspector  with  competent  knowledge,  and  so 
far  as  plans  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  information 
we  have  goes,  the  money  is  employe  1  in  necessary 
purposes,  useful  purposes  and  permanent  purposes. 

13683.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  You  said  "sanitary  and  other 
purposes  "  ? — Yes. 

13684.  What  are  the  other  purposes  ? — Alhed  purposes. 
We  show  the  purposes  ;  for  instance,  the  construction  of  a 
mortuary,  or  a  fever  hospital,  or  a  small-pox  hospital, 
would  be  a  sanitary  purpose — any  purpose  which  may  be 
connected  with  the  Public  Health  Act.  Market  purposes 
would  be  a  purpose  introduced  there,  and,  of  course,  a 
great  many  others.  Sea  defences  would  be  included 
there,  and  land  for  sanitary-depot  purposes. 

13686.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  With  regard  to  Section  299  of 
the  Pubhc  Health  Act  of  1875,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  cases  are  only  considered  of  complaints  against 
insufficient  sewers  or  supply  of  water,  and  that  the  com- 
plaints do  not  refer  to  other  breaches  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  ? — What  I  meant  to  convey  was  that  practically 
the  only  powers  which  the  Board  can  exercise  under  this 
section  are  those  which  relate  to  drainage  and  water 
supplj'.    Other  complaints  do  come  to  us. 

13687.  How  is  it  you  can  only  exercise  your  powers 
in  regard  to  these  two  matters,  because  others  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  way — "  or  that  a  local  authority  has 
made  default  in  enforcing  any  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  enforce  " — several  are  specified 
where  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  do  certain 
things  ? — We  can  make  an  order,  and  the  ultimate  pro- 
cedure is  a  mandamus. 

13688.  Or  supersession  ? — I  think  it  will  be  fairly 
obvious  that  the  Local  Government  Board  cannot  super- 
sede the  local  authority.  There  is  power,  but  it  practi- 
cally cannot  be  carried  out. 

13689.  {Chairman.)  The  Board  of  Education  used  to  do 
it  surely  with  School  Boards  ? — It  is  a  very  different 
thing.  The  difficulty  of  getting  the  Court  to  grant  a 
mandamus  is  practically  the  measure  of  our  power  in 
giving  the  order.  The  Local  Government  Board  cannot 
make  an  order  unless  they  are  perfectly  sure  that  they 
can  get  the  Court  to  enforce  it. 

13690.  {Mr.  Struthers.)  But  you  are  speaking  of  pro- 
cedure by  mandamus  ? — Yes. 

13691.  I  want  to  come  back  to  this  other  alternative, 
supersession.  I  quite  understand  what  you  said  just  now, 
but  why  may  not  the  county  council  supersede  a  defaulting 
district  ? — That  would  be  a  way.  I  said  just  now  I  saw 
no  objection  mj'self  to  the  powers  being  given. 

13692.  That  might  be  a  useful  way  of  exercising  this 
power  of  supersession  ? — They  have  a  power  now  under 
Section  16  of  the  Act  of  1894  on  the  complaint  of  the 
Parish  Council.  They  have  power  now  in  London  imder 
Section  100  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891. 
The  London  County  Council  have  not  utilised  that  power 
to  any  great  extent ;  indeed  they  have  scarcely  utihsed 
it  at  all.  They  gave  reasons  for  that  conduct  I  believe 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  was  sitting  the  other  day  ;  they  said  it  did  not  do  ; 
they  worked  persuasively  as  far  as  they  could. 


13693.  They  followed  your  pohcy   of  diplomacy  ? —  Mr.  Lithiby. 

Yes.    I  would  not  say  they  followed  us  in  anything.  

But  that  is  practically  the  line  tliey  take,  as  I  under- 
stand.   It  is  difficult  to  drive  a  local  authority  which 

will  not  go. 

13694.  What  I  am  proposing  is  not  to  give  the  county 
council  power  to  supersede  the  local  authority  at  its 
pleasure.  The  case  I  am  putting  is  quite  different. 
Suppose  a  complaint  is  made  to  you  that  some  local 
authority  is  not  putting  into  efltect  the  present  Act, 
you  say  you  must  go  by  mandamus,  but  you  might 
replace  it  by  a  county  council  for  that  specific  case  ? — 
I  make  no  remark  upon  that  suggestion  at  all,  except  this, 
that  we  have  not  the  power  at  present.  Whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  take  such  power  is,  I  think,  a  matter 
which  might  be  fairly  considered  when  any  amend- 
ments of  the  Public  Health  Act  are  made. 

13695.  The  county  council  cannot  be  accepted  a 
''  person  "  for  this  clause,  I  suppose  ? — No,  I  think  not, 

13696.  But  a  small  amendment  of  that  clause  would 
enable  the  county  council  to  be  brought  in,  and  it  wouli 
be  desirable  in  your  view  if  it  could  be  done  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  express  any  opinion  upon  it.  I  know  that 
there  would  be  verj''  strong  opposition  to  it. 

13697.  I  am  arguing  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  In 
the  interests  of  effective  administration  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the  Board 
should  have  power  to  replace  a  recalcitrant  or  supine 
local  authority  by  the  county  council  in  specified  cases  ? — 
I  have  not  sufficient  experience  to  be  able  to  answer 
<.h6,t  question  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  a  matter,  I  think, 
thi.t  might  clearly  be  considered.  I  can  suggest  a  great 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out. 

13698.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  we  may  assume  that 
the  immense  congestion  of  business  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  a  considerable  extent  hampers  its  power 
of  decisive  action,  or  would  not  you  say  so  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

13699.  You  do  not  think  it  does  ?— No, 

13700.  You  do  not  think  j'ou  have  more  to  do  than 
you  can  do  ? — If  a  thing  went  perfectly  smoothly  there 
would  be  no  difficulty,  but  supposing  the  Board  were  to 
attempt  to  bring  into  operation  Section  299  in  any  indi- 
vidual case,  what  happens  ?  There  is  a  lawsuit  at  once, 
and  a  very  troublesome  and  difficult  lawsuit.  The  court 
requires  to  be  satisfied  very  fully  as  to  the  necessity 
before  they  grant  a  mandamus.  Take  the  matter 
of  drainage.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  which  comes 
to  my  mind,  namely,  the  drainage  of  the  large  urban 
areas  in  the  Lee  Valley.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them  ?  These  towns  have  grown.  Walthamstow  has 
grown  from  a  village  thirty  years  ago  to  a  population 
of,  I  dare  say,  100,000  to-day.  Walthamstow's  drainage 
arrangements  have  not  maintained  the  same  rate  of 
growth  as  its  population,  perhaps.  The  sewerage  in  the 
place  itself  may  be  all  right,  but  the  arrangements  for 
disposal  of  sewage  of  a  population  of  100,000  must  be- 
very  different  to  the  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage  of  a  village.  Next  to  Walthamstow  comes- 
Leyton.  Leyton  has  similarly  grown  in  the  same  period. 
The  West  Ham  sewerage  is  now  taken  into  the  metropoli- 
tan system,  but  other  districts  higher  up  in  the  Lee  Valley 
have  the  same  difficulty.  The  Local  Government  Board 
may  make  an  order,  but  it  could  not  enforce  that  order 
within  a  very  long  period,  and  tlie  Court  cannot  do 
much  to  assist.  Leyton  obtained  an  order  from  the 
High  Court  against  Waltham^fow,  but  the  Court  were 
obliged  to  allow  applications  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time  to  postpone  the  execution  of  that  order.  is 
impossible  to  proceed  except  by  very  slow  means. 

13701.  Should  you  say  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  leisure  enough  to  give  due  consideration  to 
large  questions  of  public  policy  in  matters  of  health, 
amendments  of  Public  Health  Acts  and  so  on  ? — I  think 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  quite  as  much  leisure 
as  Parliament  has. 

1S702.  That  is  not  saying  much  ? — We  have  some 
measures  ready  for  Parliament.  Mr.  Long  said  the  other 
day  that  he  was  ready  to  introduce  a  Public  Health  Bill 
when  he  saw  any  opportunity  of  making  any  jjrogress 
with  it  in  Parliament. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Lithihy.     13703.  {Dr.  Tatham.)  As  a  result  of  the  Board's  exami- 

 nation  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  medical  ofi&cers  of 

health,  I  suppose  the  Board  frequently  finds  it  necessary 
to  hold  a  local  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

13704.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  staff  of  the  Board  is  so 
limited  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conduct  as  many 
local  inquiries  as  the  Board  would  wish  to  do  ? — It  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  ou  by  the  present  staff,  I  think, 
all  the  local  inquiries  which  the  medical  officer  would 
like  to  have  directed  by  the  present  staff. 


13705.  That  is  what  1  understood  was  the  case  :  — 
That  is  so.  Of  course  there  is  not  quite  the  same  necessity 
for  local  inquiries  now  that  there  was  thirty  years  ago, 
because  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  very  competent 
medical  officers  of  health  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  several  of  the  county  councils  have  very  com- 
petent medical  oflScers.  Therefore,  there  is  not  quite 
the  same  necessity  for  directing  local  inquiries  by  medical 
officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  there  was 
before  the  Act  of  1888  was  passed. 


Adjourned  sine  die. 
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24.  Detects  of  Upper  Extremities  from  Fracture,  Contraction,  Luxation,  &o.  - 

25.  Defects  of  Lower  Extremities  from  Fracture,  Contraction,  Luxation,  &c.  - 

26.  Flat  Feet  

27.  Diseases  of  Joints   -  - 

28.  Other  Affections  of  Bones  and  Muscles  

29.  Ulcers,  Wounds,  and  Cicatrices  

30  Other  Affections  of  the  Cutaneous  System  

31.  Malformation  of  Ears  

32.  Malformation  of  Nose  and  Mouth  

•33.  Malformation  of  Cheat  and  Spine  

34.  Malformation  of  Urinary  or  Genital  Organs      -       -       -       -  *  - 

35.  Under  Height  

36.  Under  Chest  Measurement  

37.  Under  Weight  

38.  Apparent  Age  not  in  accordance  with  Regulations  

39.  Not  likely  to  become  an  Efficient  Soldier  

Over  Height  


1901. 


Labourers, 
Husbandmen 
and  Servants. 


Trades,  such  as 
Cloth-Workers, 

Weavers, 
Lace-Makers, 
Working  Tailors, 
Shoemakers,  &c. 


Totals 


63 
12 
81 

205 
7 
34 
1029 
40 
48 
67 

153 
44 

446 


36 
792 
252 
16 
13 
6 

3.32 
43 
109 
311 
287 
52 
22 
35 
71 
1 
3 
117 
13 
295 
994 
503 
87 
71 


oo 
^2 


16 
2 
41 
1.S8 
70 
12 
10 
1 


7193  1000 


Mechanics  em- 
ployed in  occupa, 
tions  favourable 

to  pliysical 
development  (as 
Carpenters, Smiths 
Masons,  iVc.) 


13 
1 

1.36 
189 
288 
7 
4 


.S  2 


u 
1 

115 
160 
244 
6 
3 


1179  1000 


95 

59 
5 
162 
55 
5 
3 
1 
98 
11 
23 
73 
75 
12 
8 
11 
18 


22 
2 
31 
327 
206 
7 
3 


4 
9 
26 
1 
2 
111 
7 
2 
3 
3 
5 
59 

37 
3 
101 

34 
3 
2 
1 

61 
7 

14 

46 

47 
8 
5 
7 

11 


14 

1 

19 
205 
129 
4 


1000 


DIX  VI.  ^ 
-A«^E°CrI%n"|^SesT^^^^^^^^^^^  ™^   ENLISTMENT  IN  THE  ARMY-A.  A« 

■N,    ACCORDING    TO    PREVIOUS    OCCUPA.TIONS     AT   .St    cvokovi.  n^T,x>^r^rrc 

EDINBPHGH.   GLASGOW.    BVBLml^SrkL^l~i'',oSSS!S,^  DUmNt"".!'..  '■'S"'i»f 


Shopmen  and 
Clerks. 


25 

10 
320 
117 


S.5 
3  a>' 
^(13 


Professional 
Occupations, 
Students. 


1000 


P5 


47 


35 

47 
259 
71 
35 
24 


Boys  under 
17  years. 


.S  ■= 


107 


67 


27 


1902. 


Labourei-s, 
Husbandmen, 
and  Servants. 


75  1000 


Trades,  such  as 
Cloth-Workers, 

Weavers, 
Lace-Makers, 
Working  Tailors, 
Shoeniakers,&c. 


Mechanics  em- 
ployed inoccupa- 
tions favourable 

to  physical 
development  {as 
Carpenters,  Smiths 
Masons,  ik.c.) 


Shopmen 

and 
Clerks. 


Professional 
Occupations, 
Students. 


Number 
Kejected. 

Katio  pe  r 
j  1000. 

1  Prevalence.  | 

Nun\ber 
1  Rejected. 

Ratio  per 
j  1000. 

i  Prevalence.  1 

Number 
1  Rejected. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Prevalence,  j 

JN  umber 
Kejected.  | 

o  5 
=  ^  a 

as  C 

Prevalence.  1 

S  8  . 
|V  ^ 



i  i 

85 

12 

8 

16 

9 

6 

6 

2 

15 

14 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

8 

87 

16 

10 

20 

12 

13 

•2 

15 

149 

IS 

43 

27 

8 

42 

25 

27 

29 

9 

6 

46  - 

7 
9 

1 

I 

4 
4 

3 
3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

8 

1071 

132 

3 

215 

134 

209 

123 

3 

126 

135 

3 

18 

137 

44 

5 

2 

13 

3 

23 

11 

1 

3 

2 

]^ 

49 

6 

3 

0 

3 

Q 

6 

1 

8 

55 

7 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

37 

5 

6 

4 

14 

8 

5 

1 

8 

459 

56 

5 

55 

35 

5 

101 

59 

63 

68 

16 

122 

4 

1 

1 

311 

38 

9 

34 

22 

75 

44 

40 

43 

n 
4 

10 

76 

19 

2 

5 

3 

8 

11 

12 

2 

15 

1311 

161 

1 

268 

170 

2 

341 

200 

156 

168 

2 

23 

176 

242 

30 

24 

15 

42 

25 

26 

28 

10 

23 
8 

3 
1 

5 
1 

3 
1 

10 
1 

1 

3 

3 

28 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

322 

40 

8 

43 

27 

8 

71 

42 

8 

41 

44 

Q 

6 

46 

67 

8 

8 

5 

18 

11 

2 

2 

101 

12 

18 

11 

44 

26 

10 

14 

15 

4 

31 

348 

43 

6 

53 

34 

6 

67 

39 

9 

28 

30 

8 

7 

53 

299 

37 

10 

36 

23 

10 

96 

56 

6 

16 

17 

4 

31 

105 

13 

2 

1 

9 

5 

4 

4 

30 
68 

4 
8 

11 

7 

6 
17 

3 
10 

1 
9 

1 

10 

106 

13 

19 

12 

16 

9 

12 

13 

1 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

138 

17 

8 

5 

26 

15 

7 

8 

2 

15 

14 

2 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

327 

40 

7 

49 

31 

7 

40 

23 

11 

12 

1307 

161 

2 

424 

270 

1 

258 

151 

2 

206 

221 

1 

lb 

122 

702 

86 

4 

166 

106 

4 

109 

64 

4 

63 

68 

4 

3 

23 

109 

13 

7 

5 

8 

5 

5 

5 

1 

8 

59 

7 

13 

8 

3 

2 

5 

5 

1 

8 

10 

1 

1 

1 

8139 

1000 

!573 

1000 

1704 

lOOn 

931 

lOOC 

131 

1000 

Boys  uniler 
17  yeais, 


142  100 


Il  l  OVKI)  IS  OCCUI'ATIONS  FAVOUUABLB 
DEVELOPMENT  AS  CAKPBNTErtS,  SMITHS, 

Masons,  etc. 


I'AUSKS  OK  RE.U;CT10N. 


1.  SypUilis. 

2.  Tuliorolo. 

S.  Impn.imlCoiiHl.iliibiuiiii.iKl  Duliility. 

•t.  Olhiir  (iciicml  DiHenNCH. 

I),  l)imiiu*o«  of  NorvoiiB  Syatoiii. 

0.  WuiildioBs  of  Iiitullutib. 

7.  Defuotivo  Viwioii. 

H.  DisejutoH  iif  Eyo8  and  EyalitU. 

0.  DistifutUM  of  NoHu  and  Muulli. 

10.  DiMOiuso  of  liars. 

11.  Deiifncss. 

12.  lni|io(liiueiit  of  Siieooli. 
18.  DiROOHti  uf  HonrU 

14.  UisooMO  of  Aiieric's  ((ViiouryBiii}. 

15.  DiamtMO  of  V"iiiM  (Viiiix). 

10.  Disoiiac  of  Lini^K  (oxcopt  Tiilioi  i-li!). 

17.  IjOss  or  ilucay'of  muny  booth. 

18.  iloriiiii. 

It).  Laxity  of  AlHloiiiiiiiil  Itiiij^H. 

20.  Ha'inorrlmiilM. 

21.  DisOEiaoa  of  tlio  Urimtry  OryiviiH. 

22.  Varidouulu. 

OLiior  Dwciwofi  of  blio  tioiiitu-l  Oryiiim  (not  Sypliilitic). 
'M.  Dofccta  of  Upper  Kxtroinitiw  from  l-'mctiire,  Contnicbion, 
'26,  Defeots  of  I^owcr  lixtnimitiuH  from  l''riu;biii-t!,  Cotitraction, 
2(i.  FlablCcot. 

27.  DiBGiwcs  of  Joints. 

28.  Oblicr  AHbotioiiM  of  Itontw  and  MuhhIoh. 
2!).  lUcora,  Wounds,  and  Ciciitricea. 

;iO.  <  Itlier  AfffJctionH  of  thu  Critjiiicou«  Sy«tuiit, 
Malformation  of  KarH, 

32.  Mutfonnatfon  of  NoHu  and  Moiitli. 

33.  Malformation  of  Clieat  and  Spinu. 

34.  Malformation  of  Urinury  or  GoniLnl  Urganfi. 
35   Under  Hcif^lit. 

30.  Undor  Clnwt  .MisQMiironient.. 

37.  Un.lnr  NVeiylit. 

38.  Appiireiil.  Jii^e  not.  in  ufwrdanco  wicli  Rcyiilatioim. 
30.  Not  likely  to  Itecomu  an  oflicient  Holdier. 

40.  Ovor  Heiglit. 


Total  Number  Itejectcil. 


Total  Number  Inapectcd. 


Itatio  of  KejettionB  per  1,000  inspected. 


CAUSES  OF  REJKCTION. 


Syphilis  

1,  Tubercle    -      -      .  -  

Impaired  Constitution  anil  Debility  

Other  General  Diseases  

i,  Diseases  of  Nervous  System  

Weakness  of  Intellect  

Defective  Vision       -      -      .  .  

.  Diseases  of  Byes  and  Eyelids  

.  Diseases  of  Nose  and  Mouth  

,  Disease  of  Ears  -  

Deafness  

Impediment  of  Speech       -       -       -       .       .  .  ... 

Disease  of  Heart        -      .      .      .  _  

^  Disease  of  Arteries  (Aneunsni)         -  -  

Disease  of  Veins  (Varix)  ^      .      .  . 

i.  Disease  of  Lungs  (except  Tubercle)  

I.  Loss  or  Decay  of  many  Teeth   .  . 

I.  Hernia  

I.  Laxity  of  Abdominal  Rings  

I.  Hieniorrhoids  -       .       .  . 

.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs 

,  Varicocele  -       .       .  . 

Other  diseases  of  the  Genital  Organs  (not  Syphilitic)  .  .  .  . 
Defects  of  Upper  Extremities  from  Fi-acture,  Contraction,  Luxation,  &c. 
Defects  of  Lower  Extremities  from  Fracture,  Contraction,  Luxation,  &c. 

Flat  Feet    -      -       .  -   

Disease  of  Joints       -  -  

(Ither  Affections  of  Bones  and  Muscles  

Ulcers,  Wounds,  and  Cicatrices   -  ■ 

Other  Affections  of  the  Cutaneous  System  

Malformation  of  Eari-  

Malformation  of  Nose  and  Mouth  

Malformation  of  Chest  arid  Spine  

Malformation  of  Urinary  or  Genital  Organs  

Under  Height  

Under  Chest  Jleasurement  

Under  Weight   -       -  .   

Apparent  age  not  in  accordance  with  Regulations  

Not  likely  to  become  an  efficient  soldier  

Over  Height  


Lauourkrs,  Husbandmen,  and  Servants 


'I'otal  Number  Rejected 


Total  Number  Inspected 


1 
351 
139 

3 
14 
203 
34 
28 
115 
92 
33 
23 
42 
76 

1 

65 

11 
193 
598 
382 
4 

32 


3320 


8435  1195  1129  16262130  1673 1356 


Katio  of  Rejections  per  l,fJOO  inspected 


394 


13 
3 
5 
7 
2 

50 
10 
1 
1 

3 
71 

12 
1 

147 
15 
3 


2 
3 
7 

35 
1 

48 
7 

212 
20 


457 


382 


342 


384 


384 


236 


174 


865 


327 


Table  IIL-KEXURy    QF    RECRUITS    REJECTED    ON    INSPECTION,    SHEWING    CAUSE  re,IECTION 


Makers,  Working  Tailors,  Shoemakers,  B\kers 
ETC.  '    •     -  . 


174 


932 


187 


275 


348 


1230 


392 


967 


590 


1453  147 


406 


517 


127 


339 


286 


1107114 


207 


5  Q 


6  20 


ACCORDING   TO  PREVIOUS 


186 


333 


Mechanics  Employed  is  OccurATiONS  Favour- 
able  TO    Physical  Develoi-ment   (as  Car- 
pexters.  Smiths,  Masons,  etc.). 

a 

s 

1 

cS  - 

=  § 

<o  C 
O 

1  Hounslow. 

1  Woolwich. 

>i 
o 

Z 

V 

3 

Liverpool. 

c 
«d 
J3 

io 
c 

3 

1 

3 

j  Edinburgh. 

j  Glasgow. 

j  Dublin. 

j  Belfast. 

1  St.  George's  Barra( 
London. 

a 

m 

j  Woolwich. 

1 

1 

2 
5 

9 
5 
1 

1 
1 

12 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

19 

4 

i 

2 

3 

6 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

34 

8 

3 

14 

67 

8 

26 

9 

o 

18 

8 

12 

37 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

29 

7 

1 

11 

10 

1 

10 

11 

14 
1 

2 

5 

20 

2 

4 

24 

1 

2 

9 

14 
3 

4 

14 

2 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

I 

19 
2 

2 
4 

37 

9 

3 

17 

S8 

57 

50 

5 

9 

52 

9 

5 

61 

1 

7 

12 

1 

5 

7 

5 

4 

6 

2 

17 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 
4 

1 

1 

2 

31 

4 

4 

5 

7 

3 

1 

3 

6 

3 

1 

28 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

8 

9 

1 

2 

3 

10 

1 

2 

3 

9 

4 

2 

1 

1 

20 

1 

3 

1 

13 

5 

11 

11 

2 

16 

4 

13 

1 
1 

2 

4 
7 

22 

3 

5 
3 

10 
3 

1 

32 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 
2 

4 

2 

4 
9 

2 

1 

7 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 
1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

12 

1 

5 

3 

3 

2 

9 

2 

5 

1 

106 

18 

8 

73 

8 

4 

11 

4 

8 

11 

116 

10 

12 

68 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

3 

I 

2 

1 

12 

3 
3 

40 

10 

434 

62 

38 

120 

377 

96 

158 

89 

26 

211 

33 

60 

391 

24 

82 

1270 

149 

160 

294 

782 

228 

744 

284 

222 

876 

117 

167 

1067 

60 

217 

342 

416 

238 

408 

482 

421 

212 

313 

117 

241  j 

282 

359 

366 

400 

378 

SHorMES  AN-D  Clerks. 


157 


366 


429 


48 


114 


421 


127 


283 


105 


132 


349 


362 


105 


238 


Professional  Occupations,  Sti 


7  7 


200  429 


143 


335 


375 


;)-Ai, 


TECTION.    ACCORDING    TO    PREVIOUS    OCUUFAiiUlN^,  xxxr.    ^'^^^'-^-^^^^^^  nomOj^^^y^jj^G    STATIONS    DURING  1902. 


46 


Professional  Occupations,  Students. 


23 


32  — 


Boys  under  17  Years. 


22 


TOTAL. 


23 

14 

55 

4 
541 
18 
4 
27 
47 
28 
235 

195 
3 

474 
180 

i 

7 

16 
290 
36 
50 
172 
117 
34 
23 
56 
109 

2 
82 
14 
232 
1090 
623 
4 
32 


2 
65 
11 

4 

4 
13 
2 
8 
37 
11 
2 
2 
1 

18 


18 
3 

39 

202 
55 
6 
3 
1 


642 


18 

3 
12 
14 

2 

66 

10 
1 
2 
1 
6 

91 

21 
2 
164 
20 


2 

3 
11 
56 

1 

83 
15 
480 
35 
10 
2 

29 
12 
53 
74 
99 


766 


2190 


5 
10 

1 

2 
75 

1 

1 
21 

2 
30 

50 
2 
149 
14 
1 


839 


1 

16 
1 
8 

108 
32 
1 
2 


2577 


U02 


Katio  Rejected  i'er  1,000  Inspected. 


2 
3 
4 
38 
1 
5 
8 

114 
16 
3 
1 

10 
7 
12 
21 
34 
79 


1426 


2075 


542 


1443 


107 


155  :  58 
4  5 


CAUSES  OF  REJECTION. 


1.  Syiihilia. 

2.  Tubercle. 

3.  Impaired  Constitution  and  Debility. 

4.  Other  Ueneral  Diseases. 

5.  Diseiuses  of  Nervous  System. 
B.  Weakness  of  Intelleot. 

7.  Defective  Vision. 

8.  Diseases  of  Eyes  and  Eyelids. 

9.  Diseases  of  Nose  and  Mou'  li. 

10.  Disease  of  Ears. 

11.  Deafness. 

12.  Iniiitidinient  of  Speech. 

13.  Disease  of  Heart. 

14.  Disease  of  Arteries  (Aneurism). 

15.  Disease  of  Veins  (Varix). 

IB.  Disease  of  Lunfts  (except  Tubercle). 

17.  Loss  or  det'ay  of  many  teeth. 

18.  Hernia. 

19.  Laxity  of  Abdominal  Kings. 

20.  Hicmorrhoids. 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

22.  Varicocele. 

23.  Other  Diseases  of  the  Genital  Organs  (not  Syphilitic). 

24.  Defects  of  Upper  Extremities  from  Fracture,  Contraction,  Luxa 

25.  Defects  of  Lower  Extremities  from  Fracture,  Contraction,  Lux: 

26.  Flat  Feet. 

27.  Diseases  of  Joints. 

28.  Other  ASfections  of  Bones  and  Muscles. 

29.  Ulcers,  Wounds,  and  Cicatrices. 

30.  Other  AITeotions  of  the  Cutaneous  System. 

31.  Malformation  of  Ears,  * 

32.  Malformation  of  Nose  and  Mouth. 

33.  Malformation  of  Chest  and  Spine. 

34.  Malformation  of  Urinary  or  Genital  Organs. 

35.  Under  Height. 

36.  Under  Chest  Measurement. 
.37.  Under  Weight. 

38.  Apparent  age  not  in  accordance  with  Kegolatious. 

39.  Not  likely  to  become  an  efficient  soldier. 

40.  Over  Height 


Total  Number  Kejeoted. 


Total  Number  Inspected. 


Katio  of  Rejections  per  1,000  inspected. 


I.-EETURN  OF  RECRUITS  REJECTED  ON  INSPECTION  SHFWINC  C\ 

LINCOLN,  STIRLING,  AYR,  ABEKDEKN,  PKRTH;  1.;,^^/^!!;^^ 


CAUSES  OF  REJECTION. 


1.  Syphilis  

J  Tubercle  

3,  Impaired  Constitution  and  Debility  

4,  Other  General  Diseases  

5,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  

(i.  Weakness  of  Intellect 

'  ;,  Defective  Vision      -       -  -  

S.  Diseases  of  Eyes  and  Eyelids  -       .       .  ... 

9.  Diseases  of  Nose  and  Mouth  

10.  Disease  of  Ears  

11.  Deafness  -  -  

12.  Impediment  of  Speech  

13.  Disease  of  Heart   . 

U.  Disease  of  Arteries  (Aneurysm)  

15.  Disease  of  Veins  (Varix)  

16.  Disease  of  Lungs  (except  Tubercle)  

I".  Los?  or  decay  of  many  teeth  

18.  Hernia  •   .  . 

19.  Laxity  of  .ibdominal  Rings  

20.  Heemorrboids  

21.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs  

22.  Varicocele-  

23.  Other  Diseases  of  the  Genital  Organs  (not  Syphilitic)  -  -  .  . 
2-1.  Defects  of  Upper  Extremities  from  Fracture,  Contraction,  Luxation,  etc. 
2j.  Defects  of  Lower  Extremities  frem  Fracture,  Contraction,  Luxation,  etc. 

26.  Flat  Feet  

27.  Diseases  of  Joints  

28-  Other  Affections  of  Bones  and  Muscles  -  -  - 

29-  Ulcers,  Wounds,  and  Cicatrices  

Other  Affections  of  the  Cutaneous  System      .       .       .  .  . 

31.  Malformation  of  Ears  

32.  Malformation  of  Nose  and  Mouth  -  - 

'3.  Malformation  of  Chest  and  Spine  ,   -  ■ 

3*  Malformation  of  Urinary  or  Genital  Organs  ------ 

L'nder  Height  

'6.  Under  Chest  Measarement      -       -  -  - 

K-  Under  Weight  

W.  A 


PParent  Age  not  in  accordance  with  Regulations- 


likely  to  1)ecome  an  efficient  Soldier- 
Over  Height  


;^USE  OF  REJECTION,  ACCORDING  TO  PREVIOUS  OCCUP..TIONS,  AT  CARLISLE,  SHREWSBURY,  WREXHAM,  NOPAVICH  BURY  ST 
TAUNTON.  CHICHESTER.  ARMAGH,  OMAGH.  AND  CLONMEL  (Collectively),  DURING  1901  AND  1002. 


.  EDMUNDS 


1901. 


Labourers, 
Husbandmen 
and  Servants. 


37 
13.5 
73 
10 
18 


I 

1 

32 

40 

1 

1 

li 

18 

28 

35 

10 

13 

■i 

5 

9 

11 

5 

6 

.oS: 
K 


3 

3 
If) 
23 

5 
U 
113 
10 

1 


i6 
170 
92 
13 
23 


1000 


2. 

Trades  such  as 
Cloth  Workers, 

Weavers, 
Lace  Makers. 
Working  Tailors. 
Shoemakers,  etc. 


34 
148 
114 


3. 


Mechanics  em- 
ployed in  ocoupa- 
t  ons  favourable 

to  pliysijai 
(levelopnienti  (as 
Carpenter,s,ijniith£ 
Masons,  etc.) 


i'S 


1 

5 

1 

5 

2 

0 

24 

113 

Shopmen  and 
Clerks. 


Professional 
Occupations, 
Students. 


1 


Boys  under 
17  years. 


313 
188 


373 


1000 


1902. 


Labourers, 
Husbandmen 
and  Servants. 


4 

5 

104 

79 
1 

193 
30 
5 
1 
3 
31 
3 
16 
61 
62 
10 
4 
5 
27 


58 
195 
94 
15 
4 


Ti'ades  such  as 
Clothworkei-s, 

We-T-vei-s, 
Lace  Makers. 
WorkinyTailors, 
Shoemakei-s,  etc. 


3. 

Mechanics  em- 
ployed in  occupa- 
tions favourable 

to  physical 
development  (as 
Carpenters, Smith! 
Masons,  etc. 


1 

153 
24 
3 
1 
2 
41 
2 
13 
48 
49 
8 
3 
4 
21 


1.1. 
S5  £ 


3 

12 

7 

28 

10 

40 

1 

4 

Shopmen  and 


Clerks. 


Professional 
Occupations, 
Students. 


12 
121 


121 

48 
12 
169 
60 
12 


UXJO 


.2g 


Boys  under 
17  years. 


E  8 


•Si 


Table  4. 

LABOURERS,    PIUSBANDMEN,  &c. 


1901. 

1902. 

- 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Ratio  per 
lOOO. 

270 

305 

143 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth     ...  - 

161 

!  Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth     -       .       -  - 

110 

Defective  vision  

132 

'  Disease  of  lieart        -       -       -       -       -  - 

62 

Disease  of  heart  

56 

TRADES,    SUCH    AS    CLOTH    WORKERS,    WEAVERS,  &c. 
1901.  1902. 

Ratio  per  1 
1000. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Want  of  physical  development  -       -       -  - 

545  j 

Want  of  physical  development  -       -       -  - 

425 

[ 

j  Loss  or  de3ay  of  many  teeth     ...  - 

72  i 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth     -       -      -  - 

170 

Defective  vision  

62 

Defective  vision  

134 

Disease  of  heart        .       .       -             -  - 

51 

Disease  of  heart  

35 

1901 

MECHANICS,  &c. 

1902. 

R  itio  per 
1000. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Want  of  physical  development 

364 

Want  of  physical  development  -       -       -  - 

252 

Defective  vision  -  

111 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth     .       -      .  - 

200 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth     .       -       .  - 

101 

Defective  vision  

123 

59 

Disease  of  heart  -  

59 

SHOPMEN 

1901. 

AND  CLERKS. 

1902. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Ratio  [ler 
1000. 

'  Want  of  physical  development  -       -       -  - 

471 

Want  of  physical  development  -       -       -  • 

319 

108 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth     .       .       -  . 

.  168 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth     .       -       .  - 

96 

Defective  vision  

135 

Disease  of  heart  

60 

Disease  of  heart  

68 

!                          PROFESSIONAL    OCCUPATIONS,  STUDENTS, 
f    "                        1901.  1902. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Want  of  physical  development  -      -  - 

401 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth  .... 

176 

Defective  vision        -       -       -       -       -  - 

i  141 

Want  of  physical  development - 

168 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth     .       -       .  - 

47 

Defective  vision   

137 

Disease  of  heart  

47 

Disease  of  heart        -      -  _  - 

122 

1  1901. 

BOYS 

UNDER  17. 

1902. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Defective  vision        -      -     ,  - 

187 

Defective  vision  

261 

Want  of  physical  development  -       -       -  - 

161 

Want  of  physical  development  -       -       -  - 

126 

Disease  of  heart 

107 

Disease  of  heart        -       -       -  - 

99 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth 

Lo.ss  or  decay  of  many  teeth  .... 

57 

CAUSES  OF  REJECTION. 


I  Syp]\i\is  .  ■ 

._,  lubercle  -  

.,  jmpaired  Constitution' and  Debility 
4  Other  General  Diseases  - 
j  Diseases  of  Nervous  System  - 
e.  AVeakness  of  Intellect     -       -  ■ 
Defective  Vision      -       -       -  . 
g.  Diseases  of  Eyes  and  Eyelids  - 
I,  Diseases  of  Nose  and  Mouth  - 
10.  Disease  of  Ear  


11. 

12.  Impediment  of  Speech  

13.  Disease  of  Heart     -       -       -  - 

14.  Disease  of  Arteries  (Aneurysm)       .       .       -  - 

15.  Disease  of  Veins  (Varix)  

16.  Disease  of  Lungs  (except  Tubercle) 
1/.  Loss  or  Decay  of  many  Teeth  -       -       -       -  - 

18.  Hernia     -      -       -  -  

19.  Laxity  of  Abdominal  Rings  

20.  Hemorrhoids  

21.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs      -      -      .  - 

22.  Varicocele  

23.  Other  diseases  of  the  Genital  Organs  (not  Syphilis) 

24.  Defects  of  Upjier  Extremities  from  Fracture,  Contraction,  Luxation,  &c. 

25.  Defects  of  Lower  Extremities  from  Fracture,  Contraction,  Luxation,  &c, 

26.  Flat  Feet  

27.  Diseases  of  Joints  

28.  Other  Affections  of  Bones  and  Muscles  - 

29.  Dicers,  Wounds,  and  Cicatrices 

30.  Other  Affections  of  the  Cutaneous  System 

31.  Malformation  of  Ear  

32.  Malformation  of  Nose  and  Mouth  - 

33.  Malformation  of  Chest  and  Spine  - 
Si  Malformation  of  Urinary  or  Genital  Organs  - 

35.  Under  Height  

36.  Under  Chest  Measurement     .       -       -  - 

37.  Under  Weight  

3'-  Apparent  age  not  in  Accordance  with  Itegulations 
33.  Not  likely  to  become  an  efficient  soldier 
*«•  Over  Height  


Total  Number  Rejected 


Total  Number  Inspected 


lialio  of  Rejections  per  1,000  inspected 


Table  III.-EETURN    OF    RECRUITS    REJECTED    ONJNSPECTloy^  shEWIN 


Labourers,  Husbandmen,  and  Servant 


G    CAUSE    OF  I;E.1KCT 


72 


271 


266 


282 


453 


609 


296 


35 


3U 


113 


327 


186 


200 


317 


227 


278 


326 


199 


Trades  SUCH  as  Cloth  Workers,  Weavers,  Lace  Makers, 
Working  Tailors,  Shoemakers,  Bakers,  etc. 


2 

1  2 
1 
1 


413; 


196 


229 


275 


588 


10 
4  4 


34 


:t82 


.500 


212 


Mechanics  Emploved  in  OccurA™N|,^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
Development  as  UARPt'*!'''         a»,  imasoxs,  etc. 


60 


300 


212 


328 


73 


205 


1 : 1 


4 
1 

3I1 


12 


387 


410 


160 


27s 


733 


524 


77 


* 

Table  II.— EETUEN   OF  RECRUITS   REJECTED   ON   INSPECTION,   SHOWING   CAUSE   OF  RE.IECT 

3N,    ACCORDINO    TO   RRRVIOrs    OOCUPATIIlN,    AT    TIIK   VNDERMENTIONEI)    RECUUITIN'i;  Si 

CAUSKS  OF  HK.IRCTI()N. 

Lahourkhs,  Husbandmkn  and  Skrvast 

TnAuKS,  SUCH  AS  Cloth  Woukkhs,  WEAvens.  Lace  Maker.s,  Working 
Tailors,  shoemakers,  Bakers,  etc. 

Mechanics  Employed  in  OccorATlONS  Favour,\|!lk  to  Piivsical 
Development,  as  Carpenters,  Ssiiths,  Masons,  etc. 

Shopmen  and 

I.ERKS. 

Profrssionai.  Occup.\tioss,  Students. 

II 

o 

.O 

; 

1 

'a 

Burj-  St.  Edmunds. 

a 

I 
1 

12 

1 

1 

■2 

3 
1 
1 

II 
4 

s 

< 

< 

a 

3 
I 

1 

4 
3 

2 

3 
1 

4 
II 

3 

3 

-< 
8 

1 

2 
1 

1 

3 
3 

1 

G 
IG 
1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

3 
3 

1 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 
1 

2 

a 

1 

1 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

< 

<1 

A 

W 

s 

< 

O 

a 
O 

1 

■A 

E 

c 

< 

.5 

id 

3 

O 

< 

O 

1 

Z 

< 

K 

W 

H 

1 
U 

i 
< 

6 

u 

b 

s 

1 

C 

i 

Burr  St.  Edmunds. 

< 

< 

A. 

1 

1 
H 

1 

c 

5 

o 

n 

'A 

3,  Impaired  Conslitution  iind  UobiliLy       -      .  .... 

4.  Other  General  Diseases  .... 

9.  Diseases  of  Nose  and  Moiiili   -      -      .      -  .... 
10.  Disease  of  Ear                                                                    ,  . 

12.  Impediment  of  Speech     -       -       -  ... 

14.  Disease  of  Arteries  (Aneurism)       ■       -  ... 

16-  Disease  of  Lungs  (except  Tiiburcle)  

■23.  Other  Diseases  of  the  Geoilal  Or^uoB  (not  Syphilitio)   -      ■      .  . 
•H.  Defects  of  Upper  Extremities  from  Fracture,  Contraction,  Luxation,  &o. 
25.  Defects  of  Lower  Extremities  from  Fracture,  f'ontroction,  Lu:^Rtioii,  ^.t. 

28.  Other  Affections  of  Bonea  mid  Muscles 

32.  Malformation  of  Nose  and  Mouth  

33.  Malformation  of  Cheat  and  Spine  

34.  Malformation  of  Urinary  or  Genital  Oryans  

35.  Under  Height  

I 
1 

4 

6 

I 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

14 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

:i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

I 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

3 
4 

1 

1 
1 

2 

•2 

1 

(i 

3 

1 
1 

10 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 
3 

1 

13 
3 
14 

13 

1 

4 

li 
11 
0 

II 

1 

in 

7 

9 

7 
1 
3 

5 

1 
1 

3 
4 

6 
1 

19 

3 
4 
10 

4 

1 
1 
» 

1 
9 

3 

3 
4 

3 

2 
3 
4 
1 

1 
1 

23 
10 

1 

1 

I 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
4 

3 
1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 
1 

7 

1 

1 
4 

1 

4 
6 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

6 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

9 

3 
4 

1 

1 

2 
G 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
I 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

3 

3 
2 

1 
1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

14 

11 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 

1 
1 

4 

G 
1 
9 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

I 

1 
3 

1 

4 

1 

2 
1 

3 

5 
3 

1 

1 

2 
1 
3 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

2 
1 

1 

1 

I 

1 
1 

1 
1 

'3 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

: 
1 

1 
I 

1 
1 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

3 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 
22 

1 

3 

- 

4 

1 
1 

55 

24 

- 

2 

- 

23 

G4 

41 

18 

14 

93 

l>4 

83 

78 

Of) 

51 

22 

26 

- 

11 

4 

- 

G 

10 

15 

8 

1 

51 

8 

1 

15 

8 

35 

2 

- 

13 

6 

7 

5 

IS 

3 
45 

- 

86 

12 

10 

30 

10 

1 

2 

5 

9 

- 

- 

7 

4 

13 

- 

7 

7 

5 

12 

i 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

- 
3 

3 
8 

- 

- 
1 

2 
10 

- 
4 

— 

1 

s 

ma 

244 

413 

ICG 

18- 

S3 

215 

360 

275 

240 

!9I 

1117 

87 

94 

51 

33 

G2 

■15 

46 

9 

134 

53 

10 

53 

26 
30S 

SO 

14 

57 

228 

13 

14 

10 

.50 

40 

128 

10 

231 

36 

28 

44 

114 

28 

10 

3 

14 

11 

24 

6 

16 

12 

14 

34 

16 

13 

23 

9 

.30 

11 

10 

8 

22 

11 

Ratio  of  Bejectiona  per  1,000  inspected  ,  ■ 

201 

1-22 

3 

s 

04 

15S 

265 

oe 

169 

432 

175 

302 

325 

120 

30.1 

253 

277 

21G 

571 

182 

161 

333 

174 

111 

3S1 

151 

100 

300 

43S 

400 

462 

500 

100 

125 

139 

67 

372 

130 

429 

227 

263 

357 

100 

667 

3.57  1  — 

375 

583 

266 

382 

1(14 

231 

304 

356 

4110 

273 

200 

375 

182 

182 

273 

500 

375 

200 

1                \  r. 

1 

ixsrECTioy,  shewing  cause  of  rejection,  according  to  previous  occupation 


Snor.MEN  AND  Clerks. 


77  1313 
I 


_AT   THE    UNDERMENTIONED    RECRUITING    STATIONS    DURING  1902, 


PHOKE.S.SIOKAL  OCCUPATIONS,  STUDENTS. 


till 


Bovs  Under  17  Yeahs. 


TOTALS.' 

CAUSES  OF  KEJEOTION. 

1 

1 

1 

t- 

1 

1 

i 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 
U 

1 

J 

O 

1 

! 

1 

J 

1'  Sypliilis. 

1 

1 

2.  TuLomIo. 

2 

3 

3 

6 

7 

1 

1 

3.  ImpRii-cd  CoiislitutioH  ,i,ul  DobiUl.y. 

3 

2 

S 

1 

3 

4.  Other  Gcnoml  Dificiwcs. 

1 

1 

S.  Diseaausot  NorvoiiB  Sysloiii. 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0.  Woiikiiess  of  Intellect, 

10 

g 

fi 

23 

10 

18 

15 

5 

16 

23 

20 

4 

2 

7.  n^fectivo  Vini()n. 

1 

„ 

1 

Diseases  of  Eyes  and  Eyelids. 

I 

1 

9.  Diaoasea  of  Nose  aiid  Moiilli. 

3 

10.  Discoao  of  Eur. 

1 

1 

11.  Dearnoss. 

2 

12.  Impediiiiont  of  Siiccoli. 

14 

i 

38 

3 

2 

16 

4 

13.  Uiaeaao  of  Iloart. 

14.  Ditfoaac  of  Arteries  (yVncuryam). 

4 

I 

14 

1 

7 

3 

4 

15.  Disease  o(  VninN  (Vftrix), 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10,  DiBeaeo  of  I.ungd  (cxt-eiit  Tiiborde). 

9 

7 

30 

^4 

'o 

14 

4 

17.  Los."!  or  decay  of  maiiy  tettli. 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

18.  Hernia. 

1 

1 

19.  LaTiity  of  Abdominal  HinEs. 

20,  I[[cinorrhoidH, 

1 

2 

21,  DiMcoscs  of  the  Urinary  Or^'ans. 

2 

6 

2 

1 

22.  Variuocele. 

23.  Other  diaeaaeH  of  tiio  Genital  Organs  (not  SyphiliH), 

2 

6 

1 

2 

24.  Defects  of  Upper  ExLrciniticB  from  Fracture,  Contraction,  Luxation,  &c. 

10 

2 

3 

7 

7 

10 

11 

3 

25.  Defects  of  Lower  Exlroniitiesfrom  Fracture,  Contraction,  Luxation,  &c. 

IG 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

12 

6 

6 

1 

26,  Flat  Feet. 

1 

4 

2 

3 

27.  DiHCBHCH  of  Joints, 

1 

3 

3 

28.  Other  AfTcetionH  of  Hanoi  and  Muscles. 

1 

2 

29.  UlcerM,  WoimdB,  and  Cicatrices. 

1 

5 

1 

s 

1 

1 

0 

1 

8 

30,  Otiier  Atfoctions  of  the  Cutaneous  Syutom, 

31.  Malformation  of  Ear. 

32.  Malformation  of  Nose  and  Moutli. 

2 

3 

44 

1 

1 

1 

2 

*■ 

1 

6 

33.  Malformation  of  GlieHt  and  Spine. 

34.  Malformation  of  Urinary  or  Ucoital  Organs. 

5 

1 

1 

11 

2 

2 

29 

10 

2 

2 

1 

35.  Uudot  Height.  \', 

10 

21 

21 

23 

0 

14 

9 

27 

7 

20 

3 

4 

3 

30.  Under  Clicut  Meosuroinont. 

g 

2 

17 

8 

13 

10 

8 

1 

2 

1 

37.  Under  Weight. 

53 

1 

3 

9 

1 

1 

1 

3 

38.  Apparent  age  not  in  Accordance  with  Uegulationa. 

24 

2 

39.  Not  likely  to  become  an  ediciout  apldier. 

40.  Over  Height. 

- 

95 

83 

116 

256 

48 

150 

13.1 

66 

20 

179 

128 

158 

1)9 

no 

01 

29 

■15 

Total  Number  Itejected. 

2 

1 

376 

289 

250 

820 

410 

486 

386 

330 

118 

542 

580 

585 

441 

564 

2»3 

ISO 

136 

Total  Number  Inspected, 

253 

287 

46i 

312 

117 

309 

345 

200 

160 

330 

208 

193 

Katio  of  RejcctioHM  per  1,000  inspected. 

U 

Table  4. 


LABOURERS,   HUSBANDMEN,  &c. 

1901. 


Katio  per 

Want  of  physical  development  -       -       -  - 

346 

Defective  vision  -  -  

113 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth     -       -      -  . 

94 

Disease  of  lieart  

88 

TRADES,   SUCH  AS  CLOTH   WORKERS,   WEAVERS,  &c. 
1901.  1902.  . 


SHOPMEN  AND  CLERKS. 


1901. 


1902. 


PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS,  STUDENTS. 
1901.  1902. 


Ratio  per 
1000. 

Want  of  physical  development  -       -       -  - 
Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth     -       .       .  . 

626 
62 

BOYS  1 

1901. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Want  of  physical  development  -      -      -  . 
Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth  .... 

546 
182 
91 

173— Ap. 

1902. 


Ratio  per 

1000. 

Want  of  physical  development  .      -      -  - 

293 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth  .... 

153 

105 

Disease  of  heart  

83 

Katio  per 
1000. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Want  of  physical  development .       -       -  - 

342 

Want  of  physical  development  -      -      -  . 

341 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth  .... 

137 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth  .... 

213 

Defective  vision 

114 

108 

Disease  of  lieart  

40 

60 

1901. 

MECHANICS,  &c. 

1902. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Want  of  physical  development - 

342 

Want  of  physical  development  •      -      -  - 

272 

Disease  of  heart  ...... 

113 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth  .... 

183 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teetli  .... 

108 

Defective  vision  

101 

Defective  vision  

61 

Disease  of  heart  

70 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Ratio  per 
1000. 

Want  of  physical  development  -       -       .  - 

350 

Want  of  physical  development  -       -       .  - 

313 

Defective  vision 

163 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth  .... 

169 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teetli     -       -       -  - 

150 

121 

Disease  of  heart 

88 

Disease  of  heart  

121 

Ratio  per 

1000. 

Want  of  physical  development  -       -       -  - 

357 

143 

Loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth     -  - 

143 

71 

Ratio  per 

1000. 

210 

Want  of  physical  development  -       .       -  - 

158 

Loss  or  decay  of  manj'  teeth  .... 

158 

Disease  of  heart  

5:i 
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APPENDIX  VII. 

MEMORANDUM  AND  TABLES  RELATING  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 
ENLISTMENT  IN  THE  NAVY  AND  MARINES,  PREPARED  BY  COLONEL  G.  T.  ONSLOW,  C.B., 
INSPECTOR  OF  MARINE  RECRUITING,  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Admiralty  Recruiting  Department, 
7,  Wliitehall  Place,  S.W. 
1th  December,  1903. 

Sir,- 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  tlie  alleged 
Phydical  Deterioration  of  certain  classes  of  the  population, 
statistics  compiled  from  Recruiting  Returns  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Recruiting  Officers  raising  recruits  for  the  Naval 
Service. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  perfect  information  from 
other  Naval  Recruiting  Agencies,  the  R.N.  Depots  at  the 
Home  Ports,  Coast  Guard,  etc.,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  danger  of  the  same  men  being  counted  twice. 

I  have,  therefore,  not  attempted  this,  and  the  Returns 
submitted  refer  only  to  Naval  Recruiting  in  the  Royal 
Marine  Recruiting  Districts,  which  cover  the  inland  parts 
of  the  Kingdom  and  large  Sea  Port  Towns,  not  Naval 
Ports,  the  number  of  recruits  raised  being  77  per  cent,  of 
the  total  R.N.  and  R.M.  entries  for  the  year  1902-3. 

The  remaining  23  per  cent,  raised  by  Naval  Recruiters 
would  come  mainly  from  the  Sea  Coast  and  Naval  Ports, 
and  are  generally  of  a  class  superior  in  physique  to  those 
nland. 

All  recruiters  are  put  through  a  course  of  instruction, 
attending  the  medical  officer  at  his  examination  on  first 
appointment,  prior  to  being  posted  to  an  out-station. 
They  are,  consequently,  capable  of  conducting  a  very 
close  examination  of  recruits,  and  only  pass  on  ffw-  medical 
examination  men  and  boys  who  have  a  reasonaoie  chance 
of  passing. 

The   bulk  of  medical  rejections  are  of  oanaidates 
presenting  themselves  at  the  headquarter  stations,  who  go 
direct  to  the  medical  officer  without  previous  examination, 
xcept  for  height  and  chest  measurements. 

The  number  rejected  by  recruiters  is  very  large ;  unfor- 
unately,  complete  records  have  not  been  kept  prior  to 
August.  1903,  but  at  a  rough  estimate  it  is  between  30  and 


40  per  cent,  of  the  total  applicants.  The  rejections  include 
defective  vision,  defective  teeth,  varicose  veins,  flat  feet, 
deafness,  general  poor  physique,  deficiency  in  height  and 
chest  measurement,  and  any  other  defects  observable  by 
other  than  a  medical  expert. 

In  the  attached  tables  the  nomenclature  of  causes  of 
rejection  used  in  the  Returns  of  the  Director-General, 
Army  Medical  Service,  are  followed.  Nos.  35  to  40  are 
omitted,  complete  records  not  being  available. 

The  following  tables  are  attached:  — 

Table  "A."  A  return  for  the  year  Ist  April,  1902,  to 
31st  March,  1903,  of  candidates  for  the  Naval  Service 
examined  by  medical  officers  attached  to  the  Admiralty 
Recruiting  Stations  Royal  Marme  Recruiting  Districts, 
found  fit  and  unfit  respectively,  for  the  Royal  Navy  and 
Royal  Marines,  showing  District  in  which  raised  and 
previous  employment,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 

Table  "  B."  List  of  principal  towns  in  which  Admiralty 
Recruiters  are  stationed,  as  a  key  to  the  Districts  enume- 
rated in  "  A." 

Table  "  C."  A  similar  return  to  Table  "  A,"  showing 
numbers  rejected  as  unfit,  with  causes  of  rejection  classified 
by  previous  callings,  and  ratings  in  the  Royal  Navy  and 
Royal  Marines  for  which  the  candidate  volimtecred. 

Table  "  D."  A  return  showing  number  of  candidates 
rejected  at  the  Admiralty  Recruiting  Station  in  London 
only,  during  the  three  years  1st  April,  1900,  to  31st  March, 
1903,  with  causes  of  rejection,  classified  approximatelj 
according  to  ages  of  candidates. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

G.  T.  Onslow, 
Colonel,  R.M.L.I., 
Inspector  of  Marine  Recruitjog 

The  Chairman, 
Physical  Deterioration  Committee. 
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Table  B.— ROYAL    MARINE    RECRUITING  DISTRICTS. 

Showing  Towns  in  whioli  Recruiters  are  stationed  explanatory  of  areas  covered  by  Districts  given  in  Table  A. 


District. 

Towns  in  which  RECKUiTiiKS  are  Stationed. 

LONDON  - 

Head  Quarters  :  7,  Wliiteliall  Place,  S.W. 
Kingston-on-Tliames,  Cambridge,  Norwich,  Ipswich. 

LIVERPOOL 

Head  Quarters :  97,  Paradise  Street,  Liverpool. 

Carhsle,  Barrow-in-Furuess,  Preston,  Warrington,  Everton,  Wigan,  Blackpool. 

BELFAST  - 

Head  (.Quarters  :  44,  Clifton  Street,  Belfast. 

Londonderry,  Ballymena,  Newry,  Ballyuiacarrett,  Lisljurn, 

BRISTOL  - 

Head  Quarters  :  17,  Bath  Street,  Bristol. 

Cardili,  Frome,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Bath,  Swindon,  Swansea-,   Cheltenham,  Newport. 
Pembroke  Dock. 

BIRMINGHAM  ■ 

Head  Quarters :  2G,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham. 

Kiddeiuiinster,  Worcester,  Wolverhampton,  Northampton,    Coventry,   Hanley,  Burton- 
on-Treiit,  Dudley. 

SOUTHAMPTON- 

Head  Quarters ;  48,  Bridge  Street,  Southampton. 

Jersey,  Farnborough,   Sahsbury,  Reading,   Dorchester,   Boui'nemouth,   Eastleigh,  Win- 
chester, Devizes. 

MANCHESTER  - 

Head  Quarters :  289,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Bury,  Halifax,  Blackburn,  Burnley,  StockiTOrt,  Oldham,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

NOTTINGHAM  - 

Head  Quarters  :  27,  Derby  Road,  Nottingham. 

Leicester,  Derby,  Ilkeston,  Chesterfield.  Lincoln.  Sheiiield,  Rotiierham,  Heeley.  Sherwood. 

EXETER  - 

Head  Quarters:  104,  South  Street,  Exeter. 

Tiverton,  Taunton,  Yeovil,  Newton  Abbot,  Barnstajjle,  Bridgewater,  Honiton. 

YORK  -      -      -  - 

Head  Quarters :  43,  Tanner  Row,  York. 

Hull,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Middlesborough,  Newcastle,  Harrogate. 

GLASGOW  - 

1 

Head  Quarters :  168,  London  Street,  Glasgow. 

Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Gieenock.  Hamilton,  Paisley,  Perth,  Kilmarnock,  Dundee. 
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Boys,  Averauk  Age  10  Yeaiis. 

1.  Laboiitei-g,  AgiiciiU ural,  Grooms,  etc.      .       .       -  - 

2.  „        Artisans,  Carpenters,  etc.       .      -      .  - 

3.  „        Dock  and  General  Town  

4.  Mill  and   Taotory  Workers    and  Jlinoi-a  not  Skilled 

Meohanics 

5.  Skilled  Mechanics  in  omployracnls  favourable  to  dcvolop- 

montof  pbysique  -  

G.  Employees  in  Shops,  Offices,  and  Servants 
7.  No  definite  employment,  Students,  etc.     .      -       -  - 
Total 


Stokeks,  .\Urines,  Ktc.  Avbkaqe  Aoe  20. 
1.  Labourers,  Agrioultural,  Grooms,  etc.- 


Artisans,  Carpenters,  etc. 
Dock  and  General  To\vn  - 


4.  .Mill  and  Factory    Workers   and    Minei-s   not  Skilled 
Meohanica 


5.  Skilled  Mechanics  in  employments  fnvourable  to  develop- 
ment of  physique  

<i.  Em ploycf-s  in  Shops,  Offices,  and  Servants 

7.    No  definite  employment.  Students,  etc.  -       -       -  - 

Total 


.i^ijlTII'ICEIUj  AND  SUI'BBIOU  RaTIMGS,  AvKBAUB  Auli  22. 

1.  Labouroi-8,  Agrioultiual,  Grooms,  etc.      .      -      -  - 

2.  ,,         Artisans,  Carpenters,  etc.       -       .       -  - 

:j.        ,,        Uook  aud  Geueral  Town        _      .      .  - 

■f-.  Mill   and   Fuetory   Workoiw    and    Miners  not  Skilled 
M'_'(.i|iani'.'8    -  - 

5.  Sltillnd  Moobjmiia  in  rmpluymenta  favourable  to  develop- 

ment of  phsiquey  

6.  Employees  in  Shops,  Offices,  and  Servants 

7.  No  definite  employment,  Students,  etc.    -      -      -  - 

Total 


Total  lejected 


TvnTF  r,--RKTirRN  OF  RECRUITS  FOR  ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ROYAL  MAIUNES  MEDICALLY  EXAMINED  AT  ADMIRALTY  RECRUITING  STATIONS  ROYAL  M/VRINE  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1st  APRIL,  I90i,  TO  31st  MARCH,  1903,  SHt)\VING  NUMBERS 
■  REJECTED,  WITH  CAUSES  OF  REJECTION.  CLASSIFED  BY  PREVIOUS  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  CANDIDATES. 
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24-8 
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0-00 
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28-67 
4000 
20-27 


3,825       U,U-2:l      11.818  -.'5-711 
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Table  D.-EETPRN  OP  EECEUITS  FOR  EOYAL  NAVY  AND  KOYAL  MARINES  EXAMINED  BY  MEDICAL 
31st  march  1903,  SHOWING  NUMBERS  REJECTED  WITH  CAUSES  OF 


OFFICERS  AT  THE  LONDON  (ADMIRALTY)  RECRUITING  DEPOT  DURINO  THREE  YEARS,  FROM  1st  APRIL  1900  TO 
REJECTION  CLASSIFIED  BY  THE  RATINGS  FOR  WHICH  THEY  WERE  CANDIDATES. 
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1. 

a 
2. 

Impaired  Constitution  and 
■  Debility. 

if^    Other  General  Diseases. 

pi   Diseases  of  Nervous  System. 

p    Weakness  of  Intellect. 
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a 

t»    Disease  of  Eyes  and  Eyelids. 

p   Disease  of  Nose  and  Mouth.  | 
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t3   Impediment  of  Speech. 
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t3    Defective  Teeth. 
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^   Diseases  of  Urinary  and  Genital 
^   Organs  {not  Syphilitic). 
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S   from  Practure,  Contraction, 
Luxation,  etc. 
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APPENDIX  VIII. 

MEMORANDUM  AND  TABLES  FURNISHED  TO   THE   COMMITTEE   BY   THE  METROPOLITAN 

POLICE  COMMISSIONERS. 


There  are  no  figures  available  which  admit  of  direct 
comparison  with  those  given  by  the  War  Office  in  the 
Memorandum  of  the  Medical  Director-General  forwarded 
by  the  Home  Office.  The  only  mformation  we  have 
which  is  of  any  practical  utility,  and  which  is  readily 
obtainable,  is  contained  in  Table  No.  1  annexed.  This 
shows  the  number  of  men  who  have  applied  to  join  since 
1893,  the  number  selected  for  medical  examination,  and 
the  numbers  actually  accepted,  also  the  numbers  of  men 
who  have  left  the  Force  each  year,  on  medical  grounds, 
with  less  than  three  years'  service,  and  the  total  strength 
in  each  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  retirements 
through  ill-health  of  men  of  less  than  three  years'  service 
amounted  to  twenty-six  only  in  1902,  and  that  in  none 
of  the  years  under  review  was  there  any  very  marked 
deviation  from  the  average,  except  in  1894  and  1895, 
when  the  figures  were  well  below  the  average  ;  and  in 
1899  and  1900,  when  they  exceeded  it.  These  years, 
however,  were  the  first  two  years  of  the  South  African 
War,  and  the  figures  are  affected  by  some  of  the  Ai'my 
Reservists  who  were  called  up  to  rejoin  the  Colours,  and 
were  ultimately  found  unfit  to  rejoin  or  to  continue  Police 
duties  owing  to  illness  or  wounds  resulting  from  active 
service  in  the  field. 

Table  No.  2,  taken  from  the  Commissioner's  Annual 
Report  for  1902,  shows  the  number  of  men  who  joined 
from  the  years  1860  onwards  who  are  still  serving  ;  and 
Table  No.  3,  also  taken  from  the  Report,  shows  the  length 
of  service  of  the  men  now  serving  who  joined  from  the 
years  1880  onwards. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison  between 
Army  and  Police  recruiting,  simply  because  the  governing 
conditions  of  these  two  fields  of  employment  are  essentially 
different.  In  the  first  place,  military  service  is  usually 
regarded  either  as  an  opening  for  young  men  in  which 
the  early  years  of  manhood  can  be  passed,  and  which 
may  probably  lead  the  way  to  more  or  less  permanent 
employment  at  its  termination,  or  as  the  last  refuge  of  a 
number  of  young  men  who,  from  lack  of  ability  or  other 
causes,  are  unable  to  find  anything  better.  Police  service, 
on  the  other  hand,  is,  speaking  generally,  sought  after 
as  a  permanent  means  of  livelihood,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
paid  and  promising  fields  for  the  employment  of  unskilled 
labour.  A  further  reason  which  militates  against  any 
useful  comparisons  being  drawn  lies  in  the  difference 
in  the  physical  tests  applied  to  the  recruits  for  the  two 
services.  The  military  tests  for  physical  fitness  are  quali- 
fying ones  only.  Under  normal  conditions  the  Army 
can  utilise  practically  all  the  material  which  offers  itself, 
providing  it  comes  within  a  minimum  physical  standard, 
which  is  not  an  unduly  exacting  one.  Our  tests,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  selective  ones,  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  that  the  limited  numbers  of  men  we  are  able 
to  take  shall  be  the  best  of  the  material  available,  as  more 
men  present  themselves  than  we  are  able  to  take.  The 
result  is  that  our  requirements  in  the  matter  of  physical 
fitness  are  more  severe  than  those  of  any  other  organised 
service.  But,  bearing  in  mind  that  Police  employment 
is  permanent  and  well  paid,  and  that  its  arduous  and 
wearing  character' is  compensated  for  by  a  very  liberal 
pension  scale,  and  a  comparatively  limited  period  of  quali- 
fying service,  these  tests  are  not  too  severe.  Approxi- 
mately about  50  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  who  present 
themselves  for  medical  examination  are  accepted.  These 
represent  the  best  of  those  who 'offer  to  join,  and  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  ihe  remaining  50  per  cent,  are  physical 
degenerates  unfitted  for  ordinary  avocations,  as  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  case  with  Army  rejections.    A  large  pro- 


portion of  them — say  from  35  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  — 
would  be  physically  fit  for  military  service  according  to 
existing  standards,  and  for  most  of  the  ordinary  callings 
of  civil  life.  We  reject  a  large  number  of  men  for  no  specific 
defect  whatever,  but  merely  because  they  do  not  come  up 
to  our  standard  of  height,  five  feet  nine  inches,  weight, 
ten  stone,  and  chest  measurement,  thirty-four  to  thirty- 
five  inches.  Under  a  normal  condition  of  the  labour 
market  these  high  standards  have  been  maintained  without 
difficulty.  Under  abnormal  conditions  (during  the  South 
African  War,  for  instance,  when  the  labour  market  was 
considerably  disturbed)  it  has  been  found  that  a  reduction 
of  the  standard  of  height  by  half  an  inch  is  sufficient  to 
secure  all  the  men  wanted  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
real  essentials  of  physical  fitness. 

In  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  population  there  always 
has  been,  and  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen  there  always  will 
be,  a  large  proportion  of  weaklings  and  incapables.  But 
there  is  no  data  available  to  determine  whether  that  pro- 
portion is  increasing  or  not.  The  experience  of  Police 
recruiting  affords  no  help  in  that  direction,  and  the  Medical 
Director-General's  figures  do  not  conclusively  bear  out  the 
view  that  there  is  any  such  marked  increase  as  is  suggested. 
The  only  thing  they  ajipear  to  indicate  at  all  clearly  is 
that  a  large  proportion  of  Army  recruits  is  drawn  from 
a  lower  social  class  than  was  formerly  the  case  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  lower  the  class  the  greater  will  be  the  pro- 
l^ortion  of  weaklings  and  degenerates  in  that  class.  The 
Table  in  the  Memorandum  showing  the  occupations  of 
recruits  is  too  indefinite  to  be  of  any  great  value.  But 
taking  it  as  it  stands,  it  may  f akly  be  assumed  that  crafts- 
men belonging  to  the  callings  enumerated  are,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  at  any  rate,  failures  as  such,  or  at  least 
that  they  are  not  up  to  the  average  of  capability.  Other- 
wise they  would  not  forsake  well-paid  and  permanent 
callings  for  a  less  remunerative  career  in  the  Army.  The 
disadvantages  of  such  a  career  in  most  cases  are  that  it 
is  irksome  in  its  restraints  and  but  poorly  paid.  Marriage 
is  practically  precluded,  and,  moreover,  there  are  no  means 
of  providing  for  the  bringing  up  of  a  family.  Further, 
it,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  ceases  and  leaves  a  man 
without  paying  occupation  at  an  awkward  age  in  life, 
when  he  is  too  old  to  learn  a  trade  in  which  he  must  com- 
pete with  younger  men,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  only 
occupations  left  open  for  him  are  those  open  for  the  casual 
employment  of  unskilled  labour.  The  spread  of  education 
and  the  growth  of  facilities  for  communication,  and  of 
the  Press,  are  all  factors  which,  in  combination,  have  had 
the  effect  of  enabling  most  men  of  the  class  which  formerly 
gravitated  towards  the  Army  as  a  natural  course  to  aspire 
to  less  ii-ksome  callings  in  civil  life,  for  which  they  would 
not  have  been  eligible  a  few  generations  ago,  and  in  which 
they  not  only  escape  the  restrictions  of  military  life,  but 
earn  better  wages,  enjoy  greater  freedom,  and  are  free  to 
marry  when  they  choose. 

The  Police  are  iiot  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  figures 
given  by  the  Medical  Director-General  do  not  indicate  a 
condition  of  degeneration  so  mdespread  as  he  suggests  ; 
but  it  does  appear  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained 
in  Police  recruiting,  as  well  as  from  the  fairly  general 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  Police  of  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  lower  classes  in  London,  that  the  figures  equally 
suggest  that  the  calling  of  a  soldier  has  ceased  to  attract 
the  class  of  men  who  formly  enlisted,  and  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, a  larger  proportion  of  the  residuum  of  the  popu- 
lation come  under  the  notice  of  the  Army  Recruiting 
Authorities. 

Geo.  H.  Gardnee. 
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TABLE   No.  1. 


Year. 

No.  of  Applica- 
tions received. 

No.  of  men 

medically 
examined. 



No.  of  men 

actually 
appointed. 

No.  of  men  leav- 
ing the  Force  with 
less  than  3  years' 
service  through 
ill-health. 

Total  Strength. 

1893 

8,574 

2,213 

1,040 

22 

15,120 

1894 

8,811 

2,140 

920 

18 

15,216 

1895 

7,796 

1,800 

7.^6 

13 

15,271 

1896 

7,248 

2,064 

908 

27 

15,326 

1897 

6,618 

1,936 

852 

22 

15,452 

1898 

6,143 

2,706 

1,245 

24 

15,694 

1899 

6,745 

2,509 

1,154 

32 

15,765 

1900 

5,483 

2,321 

1,091 

34 

15,847 

1901 

5,435 

2,402 

1,164 

27 

15,977 

1902 

7,667 

2,807 

1,272 

26 

16,374 
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APPENDIX  : 


TABLE   No.  2. 

RETX7EN  of  the  Number  of  Men  actually  serving  at  the  end  of  the  Year  1902  who  joined  in  the 

undermentioned  Years. 


Year. 

Superintendents. 

XLlb  Ucsj  tUl  S  CHIU. 

Sub-Inspectors. 

Police  Sergeants. 

Police  Constables. 

Total. 

1860 

1 

1 

1863 

1 

1 

1865 

7 

— 

7 

1866 

1 

1 

1867 

1 

1 

2 

1868 

2 

2 

4 

1869 

2 

1 

3 

1870 

3 

3 

1 

7 

1871 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1872 

2 

5 

1 

1 

9 

1873 

1 

5 

1 

1 

8 

1874 

2 

6 

3 

2 

13 

1875 
1876 

8 
9 

1 

2 

11 

2 

3 

7 

21 

1877 

22 

23 

65 

110 

1878 

2 

32 

68 

228 

330 

1879 

1 

39 

92 

251 

383 

1880 

62 

86 

273 

421 

1881 

62 

95 

265 

422 

1882 

54 

119 

372 

545 

1883 

44 

148 

520 

712 

!  1884 

42 

124 

409 

575 

1885 

38 

121 

414 

573 

•1886 

34 

142 

460 

636 

1887 

22 

149 

363 

534 

1888 

18 

148 

424 

590 

1889 

11 

155 

419 

585 

1890 

4 

202 

653 

859 

1891 

4 

109 

419 

532 

1892 

— 

2 

82 

482 

566 

0 

84. 

Ul  4 

#UD 

1894 

— 

9 

29 

589 

627 

1895 

4 

10 

627 

541 

1896 

1 

8 

624 

633 

1897 

5 

602 

607 

1898 

1 

5 

849 

855 

1899 

835 

835 

1900 

896 

896 

1901 

1,002 

1,002 

1902 

.  

1,235 

1,235 

Totals 

30 

551 

2,014 

13,809 

16,404 
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APPENDIX  TX. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  groups  of  an- 
thropometric statistics,  other  than  those  mentioned  in 
the  Report,  which  have  been  collected  in  the  British 
Isles  since  1883. 

1885.  Oalton.  At  the  Health  Exhibition  Galton  mea- 
sured 9,337  of  both  sexes  and  various  ages,  including 
4,726  adult  males,  and  1,657  adult  females.  {Jour. 
Anthropological  Institute,  Vol  14,  pp.  205,  275.) 

1886-1891.  Oalton.  At  the  Anthropometric  Laboratory, 
South  Kensington,  3,678  persons,  including  350  adult 
males,  were  measured.  In  this  and  in  the  previous  case 
the  persons  measured  were  drawn  from  all  classes  and  all 


parts  of  the  country.  {Jour.  Anth.  Inst.,  Vol.  21,  p.  32. 
Proc.  Roy.  Sac,  Vol.  45,  p.  135.) 

1888.  Venn.  Venn  published  an  analysis  of  the 
measurements  of  Cambridge  students  made  up  to  that 
date.  The  number  of  persons  measured  was  1,450. 
{Jour.  Anth.  Inst.,  Vol.  18,  p.  140.) 

1901.  Macdonnell  and  Garson.  Macdonnell  published 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  3,000  criminals  measured  by  Dr. 
Garson  and  his  assistants.    {Biometrika,  Vol.  1.,  p.  175.) 

1902.  Hay  and.  Mackenzie.  Six  hundred  children  in 
Aberdeen  and  600  in  Edinburgh  were  measured  by  Drs. 
Hay  and  Mackenzie.  ("  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Physical  Training  (Scotland).") 
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TABLE   SHOWING   AGES,   HEIGHT,   WKIGKT,   CHEST   CniCUMFERENCE,   AND  STRENGTH   OF   ACCEPTED   AND   REJECTED   CANDIDATES   FOR   EMPLOYMENT   IN   THE   SERVICE   OF  THE 

POST    OFFICE,    LONDON.    IN    THE   YEARS    1876,    1881,    188G,    1891,    189G,    1!)01,  1903. 


U      15      16      17      18      19  20 


AVEltAGE  WeICII'I   IN  POUNUS, 


14     15     16     IT     18     19  20 


AvHRAOii  Chest  Cikcumferknce. 


U      15      10      17      IS      19  20 


14       15       10       17       IS       19  20 


(i6-3 

65-5 


b  After  deep  iimpiratioi 


SUMMARY   SH0\\1NG   AVERAGE    HEIGHT,   WEIGHT,    CHEST   CIRCUMFERENCE,   AND   STRENGTH   OF   ACCEPTED   AND   REJECTED   CANDIDATES   FOR   EMPLOYMliNT   IN  THE 

SERVICE   OF   THE   POST   OFFICE,    LONDON,    IN   THE   YEARS  1S74-7G. 


EXAUISKD. 

Average  Height  in  Inches, 

Average  Weight  in  Pounds. 

Average  Chest  ClitcujiFEBESCE  in  Inches. 

AvEiiAGE  Strength  in  Pounds. 
(Lifting). 

Ages. 

Ages. 

Agss. 

Ages. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

14 

15 
27-14 

10 
28-35 

17 

18 

19 

20 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 
312 

19 

20 

940 

BOS 

895 

449 

153 

97 

67-6 

60-4 

62-17 

63-9 

64-8 

05-6 

S 

97 

106 

110 

123 

128 

25-69 

29-39 

29-93 

30-3 

-203 

231 

272 

300 

328 

SUMMAnV   SHOWING   A\'EHAC!E   HKIGHT,   WEIGHT,    CHEST   CIIiCUMFEKENCE,   AND   STKENGTH   OF   ACCEPTED   AND   REJECTED   CANDIDATES   FOll   EMPLOYMENT   IN  THE 
SERVICE   OF   THE   POST   OFFICE,   LONDON,   IN   THE   YEARS    1870,    1881,    1880,    1891,    1S96,    1901,  1903. 


EXv\MINED. 

Average  Height  in  Inches. 

AvER-WE  Weight  in  Pounds. 

Average  Chest  Circusikerence  in  Inches. 

AvKiiAGE  Strength  in  Pounds. 
(Lifting.) 

Ages. 

Ages. 

Ages. 

Ages. 

14 

IS 

440 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

•20 

1 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

HI 

20 

-I 

l.'i 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

456 

702 

373 

1,031 

318 

146 

59-00 

02-04 

03-1 

65-5 

06-1 

60-4 

00-4 

102 

109 

121 

131 

129 

20^-81 
b 

■28-78 

28"2 
b 

30-25 

29-06 
b 

31-12 

30-18 
6 

32-36 

30-94 
32-84 

3l"42 
h 

33-5 

3r09 
6 

33-26 

207 

■247 

27.S 

.'{Hi 

355 

■.m 

37.'J 

a  At  rest,       b  After  deep  inspiration. 
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APPENDIX  : 


APPENDIX  IX.B. 

MEMORANDUM  BY  Me.  EDWARD  W.  HANCE  UPON  A  RETURN  AS  TO  THE  WEIGHTS  (AND 
HEIGHTS)  OF  BOYS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  TRUANTS'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  HIGHTOWN 
IN  THE  CITY  OP  LIVERPOOL  DURING  THE  YEARS  1893  AND  1903. 

[Note. — This  Memorandum  and  the  Returns  referred  to  therein  did  not  reach  the  Gommitteein  time  to  he  noticed  in 
their  Report ;  the  Summary  Table  is  here  printed  together  with  the  Memorandum.'] 


The  accompanying  returns  relate  to  children  admitted 
to  the  Truants'  School  at  Higlitown,  established  by  the 
late  School  Board  for  Liverpool.  That  institution  contains 
two  distinct  sections — for  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
children  respectively ;  and  in  addition  to  children  from 
Liverpool  itself,  receives,  so  far  as  there  is  room,  children 
from  other  districts — a  preference  being  given  (i. )  to  those 
from  the  adjoining  districts,  and  (ii.)  to  those  from  other 
parts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  the  particulars  have  been  talien  for  the  last 
complete  year  (1903),  and  for  the  corresponding  period 
ten  years  earlier.  The  particulars  recorded  with  regard 
to  each  child  comprise  in  both  sections  : — 

(a)  Its  exect  age  on  admission, 

(6)  Its  weight  on  admission, 

(c)  The  period  of  its  detention, 

(d)  Its  weight  on  leaving  ; 
and,  in  the  Protestant  section 

(e)  Its  height  on  admission. 

These  particulars  have  been  tabulated  in  the  present 
returns  (i.)  for  each  section,  as  well  as  (ii.)  for  each  year, 
separately,  and  under  headings  relating  to  the  main  locali- 
ties from  which  the  children  were  drawn.  The  number 
of  children  admitted  were — 

Protestant  section  166  in  1803  (from  Liverpool  88) 

100  in  1903  (    „  „  74) 

Roman  Cathohc  section       98  in  1893  (    „  „  61) 

83  in  1903  (   „  „  58) 

Tlie  particulars  of  all  these  are  shown  in  the  returns 
themselves  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  comparison  the  summary 
is  restricted  to  the  ages  (nine  and  a  half  to  twelve  and  a  half) 
common  to  both  sections  in  both  years  ;  and  it  embraces, 
therefore,  only  the  following  numbers — 

Protestant  section         145  for  1893  (from  Liverpool  81) 

74  for  1903  (    „          „  54) 

Roman  Catholic  section  90  for  1893  (    „           „  56) 

62  for  1903  (    „          „  42) 

The  total  admission  show  a  considerable  falling  oii 
(sixty-six  in  the  Protestant  and  fifteen  in  the  Roman 
CathoUc  sections)  between  1893  and  1903— mamly  among 
the  children  from  outside  educational  districts,  a  circum- 
stance due,  no  doubt,  to  the  opening  of  a  new  Truants' 
School  in  the  midland  counties.  The  numbers  included 
in  the  summary  show  a  still  further  reduction 
between  the  two  dates,  largely  among  the  Liverpool 
children  themselves  ;  this  is  due  to  a  relaxation  (conse- 
quent upon  the  school  age  being  raised  from  thirteen  to 
fourteen)  of  the  former  rule  which  restricted  the  admission 
of  children  over  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  age — with  the 
result  that  seventeen  Protestant  and  fifteen  Roman  Catho- 
lic boys  over  thirteen  years  of  age  were  admitted  in  1903 
as  compared  with  one  Protestant  boy  in  1893. 

In  the  returns  and  summary  aUke  the  children  are 
grouped  according  to  their  last  completed  half  year  of 
age  ;  as,  however,  scarcely  a  single  child  is  ever  admitted 
exactly  on  the  day  he  completes  such  a  half  year,  the 
particulars  for  each  group  show,  in  months,  the  total  excess 
of  the  children  in  that  group  over  the  half  year  under 
which  they  are  arranged.  For  example,  the-  three  Liver- 
pool boys  between  nine  and  a  half  and  ten  years  of  age 
admitted  to  the  Protestant  section  in  1893  had  between 
them  exceeded  nine  and  a  half  years  of  age  by  five  months 
or  by  an  average  of  1-6  months  per  child.  In  the  returns 
these  extra  months  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  calcula- 
tions which  give  the  actual  figures  for  each  group  without 
any  allowance  for  such  excess.  The  same  remark  apphes 
also  to  the  summary  until  the  "  normal  yearly  increase  " 
in  weight  (or  height)  shown  by  these  particulars  is  calcu- 
lated, but  in  this  calculation,  and  in  that  (resulting  there- 
from) of  the  "  normal  weight "  (or  height)  for  each  half 
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year  of  age  (as  well  as  in  the  application  of  these  last 
particulars  to  the  actual  ages  of  the  boys)  due  allowance 
needed  to  be,  and  has  been,  made  for  the  excesses  in 
question. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  statistics  of  more 
general  application,  there  have  been  inserted  in  the  sum- 
mary under  the  heading  "  Theoretical  weight  (or  height) 
for  the  given  age "  particulars  derived  from  statistics 
supphed  from  medical  sources  through  Dr.  Eichholz. 

The  most  striking  features  shown  by  these  returns 
appear  to  me  to  be — 

1.  The  almost  universal  (absolute  among  the  Pro- 
testants and  with  only  two  exceptions  among  the 
Roman  CathoUcs)  and,  in  most  cases,  serious,  falling 
off  of  the  actual  as  compared  with  the  "  theoretical ' 
weight. 

2.  The  striking  and  increasing  inferiority  in  this 
respect  of  the  Protestant  children  as  compared  with 
the  Roman  Catholic. 

3.  The  extraordinary,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
testant children,  almost  phenomenal,  improvement 
in  the  rate  of  increase  in  weight  among  the  children 
while  in  the  institution,  compared  with  that  among 
the  same  children  before  admission. 

On  each  of  these  points  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  make 
a  few  observations. 

1.  If  we  take  one  child  at  each  of  the  ages  ten,  eleven, 
and  twelve,  their  combined  "  theoretical  "  weights  would 
be  214-25  lbs.  The  "  normal  "  weights  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  children  of  these  particular  ages  committed  to  the 
Truants'  School,  would  be. 

Protestants  186-03  lbs.  in  1893  and  185-73  in  1903. 

Roman  Catholics  193-74  in  1893  and  197-04  in  1903. 
These  figures  show  that  while  the  Roman  Catholics  at 
Hightown  exceeded  the  Protestants  by  7  -  71  lbs.  (or  by  4-15 
per  cent.)  in  1893  and  by  as  much  as  11-31  lbs.  (or  6-09 
per  cent. )  in  1903,  they  fell  short,  even  m  the  latter  year,  of 
the  theoretical  figures  by  no  less  than  17-21  lbs.  (or  8-03 
per  cent.) 

2.  The  difference  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
CathoUcs  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph  results  from 
a  comparison  of  only  three  out  of  the  seven  age  periods  in- 
cluded in  the  summary  ;  but  it  is  confirmed  by  a  similar 
comparison  for  the  whole  of  the  periods,  which  gives  the 
following  totals  for  what,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I 
may  call  a  "  complete  group  "  — 

Protestants  434-07  Ibi.  in  1893,  and  433,-41  in  1903. 

Roman  Catholics  452-06  in  1893,  and  459-76  in  1903. 

The  difference  here  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is 
17  •  99  lbs  (or  4  •  14  per  cent.)  in  1893  and  26  -  35  lbs.  (or  6-08 
per  cent.)  in  1903.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  show  an  improvement  of  7  -  7  lbs.  in  the  ten  years 
the  Protestants  show  a  slight  falling  off  (-66  lb.). 

The  corresponding  figures  for  Liverpool  alone  would  be. 
Protestants  430-03  lbs  in  1893  and  437-5  in  1903. 
Roman  Catholics  442-13  lbs  in  1893  and  456-45  in 
1903. 

Where  the  percentage  in  favour  of  the  latter  would  be 
2-81  in  1893  and  4- 313  in  1903. 

In  1893  the  children  from  Livei-pool— Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  aUke,  were  in  physique  below  the  average 
of  the  admissions  to  Hightown— the  former  to  the  extent 
of  4-04  lbs.  and  the  latter  of  9-93  lbs.  for  each  "  complete 
group  ;  "  but  in  1903  the  former  showed  an  excess  of  4-09 
lbs.  and  the  latter  a  deficiency  of  only  3  •  31  lbs.  In  other 
words,  the  Protestants  of  Liverpool  showed  an  improve- 
ment during  the  ten  years  of  7-47  lbs.  per  complete  group 
against  a  deterioration  of  -66  lb.  in  the  general  average, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  an  improvement  of  14-32  lbs. 
against  one  of  7  -  7  lbs.  in  the  general  average. 
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3.  On  f  lio  utlior  Imutl  tlio  iiuiJiovoiucnt  during  icsidcncc 
n  liirh  wiis  ani'tng  tlio  Ruman  Catholics  iit  the  satisfactory 
rate  of  I'js.  per  iinnnm  in  IS'Jii,  and  at  that  of  13-73 

in  HHHf,  wiis  lunung  the  i'rotcstants  at  tho  extraordinary 
ratt^  of  21-72  lbs.  in  thu  fornur  and  of  ^  i  Wi  in  the  latter 
ymr.  Thudc  tignn-s  boar  chunu-iil  t,-sti]]iMiiy  lu  thy  oEEect 
of  judicious  feeding  !  it  is  possible  f  hiit  t\u-  i-lfcct  of  im- 
proved diet  iiud  healthier  auri'oiiiidings  is  greiilest  during 
the  tirat  few  mouths  M'leeceding  tlie  ehaugo  iind  that  it 
ivDuld  not  continue  indolinilcly  at  the  namo  rate ;  hut  «u 
far  as  tho  Romau  (Jalhohes  aiv  i^uncernod  the  results 
obtained  hero  closely  tally  pi-u  nitu  with  tlioso  secured  for 
a  muuh  longer  period  of  residence  and  with  regard  to  boys 
considerably  older,  at  the  Auoiloy  School  for  the  l)oaf  and 
Dumb.  The  ditFeroneo  botweeu  tho  Protestants  ond 
Roman  Catholics  is  probably  duo  to  a  considerable  extent 
to  the  greater  "  leeway  "  which  the  former  had  to  make 
up  ;  but  it  appears  to  indicate  that  thoir  pliysical  inferiority 
to  the  others  oa  showTi  by  these  particulara  does  not  ai  ise 
so  much  from  any  inherent  eause  as,  in  some  way  not  at 
present  clear,  from  greater  ant«cedcnt  defects  in  nourish- 
lucnt.  One  explanation  which  ha«  been  hazarded,  that 
the  dilference  is  due  to  tho  less  general  habit  among 
I'lotestauts  than  among  Roman  Catholics  of  mothers 
nursing  their  own  infants,  scorns  hardly  suBicient,  or  to  be 
ijuit-o  cousist-cnt  with  the  greater  susceptibility  to  im- 
proved conditions  displayed  by  the  Protestant  children. 
Tho  same  remark  would  seem  also  to  apply  to  another 
explanation  which  \\'ould  account  for  tho  difierence  by  a 
difference  of  race,  tho  Roman  CathoUcs  being  mainly  of 
Irish  and  the  Protestants  of  English  origin  and  the  former 
having  been  town  dwellers  for  fewer  generations  than  the 
latter.  The  ligureji  tend  however,  to  confirm  tho  accuracy 
of  the  theoretical  "  weights  ;  for  they  show  that  if  the 
children  of  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age  were  retained  for 
twelve  months  in  tho  institution,  they  would  probably 
attain  to  or  exceed  tho  theoretical  weight  for  their  ad- 
vanced age. 

ProlestarU  Children. 
1803. 

Nunnal  Weight         Anniiul        Wei'jht  Theoretical 
at  Increase  at  Weighi 

10—  o(i-25  11—77-97  72 

21-72 

11-  62-01  12— S:(-7;i  76-75 


Urn 


Cathulic  Children. 


Theoretical 
WeigU 


76-75 


yunnul  WeiglU         Annual  Weighi 

(U               Increit^e  ai 

lU— 00-02  11— 74-II 
14-88 

11—64-58  12— 70-40 

In  oonehision  I  may  remark  that  the  contrast  betweeu 
tlic  ligures  derived  from  Liverpool  and  those  relating  to  the 
general  .iverage  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  large  impoila- 
tion  of  flesh  blood  into  this  city,  and  it  oan  hardly  be  at- 
tributed  to  any  other  cause  than  to  an  improvement  in 
the  local  conditions  affecting  the  classes  from  which  the 
children  mostly  eonte.  This  improvement  is  probably 
duo  not  to  any  one  eii'cumstanco  but  to  tho  combiiled 
effect  of  a  variety  of  causes  ;  amongst  which  the  most 
obvious  appear  to  bo  («)  the  extensive  demolition  of  in- 
sanitary property  which  has  boon  effected  in  liivei-pnol 
during  recent  yeara  by  tho  Corporation,  {b)  a  considerable 
growth  in  the  operations  of  the  Liverpool  Food  and  Better- 
ment Association  and  similar  agencies,  and  possibly  ('  ) 
to  some  extent  the  efforts  of  tho  schools  to  disseminate 
elementary  notions  of  hygiene  and  of  the  i)roper  prepara- 
tion of  food.  This  latter  cause  is,  however,  probably  more 
largely  operative  amongst  classes  from  which  this 
particular  institution  does  not  draw  its  inmates. 

The  general  results  would  appear  to  mo  to  point  to  the 
following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  any  inferiority  in  tho  children  in  this 
neighbourhood  to  the  theoretical  standard  is  due  to 
imperfect  nutrition  and  to  defects  in  environment. 

2.  That  it  tends  to  diminish  with  an  improvomeul 
in  general  local  conditions,  and 

3.  That  it  rapidly  disappeai-s  under  healthy  BUi- 
roundings  and  adequate  nourishment ; 

and  to  afford  some  indications  as  to  the  forces  which 
can  be  called  into  play  not  merely  to  check  deterioration 
where  it  actually  exists  but  to  promote  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  child  populotioa. 


EDWARD  W.  HANCE. 


Education  Uttico,  Livi 
22nd  July,  1904. 


rpool, 


[Here  follows  the  Suvmurn  Taile.] 
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INTEE-DEPABTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  DETEKIOEATION. 

LIVEHl'OOL   EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 
HICiHTOWN   TRUANTS   INDUSTHIAL  SCHOOL. 


Liverpool. 

LivEui'ooi,  District. 

Lanc- 

KD  CUESHIRI-;. 

OriiER  Towns. 

Mannfaoturing  Towns. 

Various  other  nistrieta. 

Age.i. 

1 

i 

a 

Z 

J 
& 

lb.i. 

i 

■5 

lbs. 

1 

a 

s 

m 
W 
^. 

f    Total  Weights. 

Si 

■  < 
lbs. 

S 
1 

1 

5. 
& 

w 

1 

lbs. 

j  f   Average  Weight. 

1 

i 
& 

s 

lbs. 

lbs. 

r    Total  Weights. 

s 

1 

<i 

lbs. 

i 

1 

Mo 

C,iU,„l 

ISOJ. 

4 

I 

oSU 

- 

119 

59-5 

- 

10 

12 

304-7 

GO-94 

0 

2 

64 

_ 

- 

_ 

I 

- 

18 

lOi 

23 

482-0 

GS-85 

i:j 

0 

65  6 

7 

2 

139-5 

- 

- 

43 

II 

24 

9 

12S-5 

5 

2 

121-7 

60-85 

I 

1 

68-7 

08-7 

- 

38 

lU 

30 

12 

269 

II 

3 

199-2 

66-4 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

49 

12 

30 

11 

357-2 

9 

2 

152-7 

7C-35 

_ 

1 

99-- 

99-7 

5-2 

I2J 

2« 

11 

778-9 

137-7  ' 

- 

- 

- 

30 

149 

o6 

3720-7 

47 

21 

1414-4 

1 

1 

1 

99-7 

240 

Normal  yearly  inc 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_. 

Lea^■ing  weight 

3S-9-' 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

760 

- 

- 

- 

Oainio 

weight  - 

- 

- 

- 

27-9 

- 

- 

Total  n 

lOntha'  detention  • 

- 

-- 

- 

28  . 

- 

- 

Increas 

e  per  month  - 

-99 

Equal  i>er  yea 

14-SS  lbs. 

- 

- 

- 

.  11-88 

- 

~ 

Eovuui  Cathali 

Section, 

1903. 

9i 

5 

I 

58-6 

58-5 

4 

1 

50 

129 

64-5 

4 

1 

(Jl 

(51 

- 

18 

10 

10 

117-5 

58-7 

4 

1 

61 

1 

- 

14 

101 

4 

3 

202 

07-3 

2 

138-25 

69-12 

0 

11 

21 

5 

351 

195 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

4 

I 

61-5 

61-5 

30 

IIJ 

15 

6 

41-4-75 

1 

07-75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

12 
12i 

40 

S 
17 

558-75 
1291-25 

10 

4, 

262-25 
2-28-25 

■ 

70-08 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

32 
48 

117 

42 

2993-75 

13 

884-25 

10 

5 

319-35 

4 

1 

lil 

4 

I 

il-5 

171 

Nomal  yearly  incr 

li-19 

8-68 

- 

Leaving  weight 

3140  75 

911-3 

'6am  in 

147 

47-05 

Total  moDth.s'  detention  - 

120  ins. 

40  nia. 

Increase  per 

ontl 

1-Hi 

1-IS 

Equal  per  year  - 

14 

14-10 

177-0 

432-70 
1015-."i0 

878-30 
1235-10 
1380-4 

916-60 


tical  Weight 
le  given  age. 

li 

lbs. 

lbs. 

.37-- 
60 -C 

4 
2 

177-02 
426-98 

62-S 

0 

960-84 

64-£ 

8 

918-56 

66 -S 

6 

1288-96 

69-1 

4 

1333-42 

n-i 

2 

939-86 

Deficiency  of 
Normal  over 
Actual  Weights. 


40-26 
53-86 


298-5 
230-5 
340-25 
607-6 


60-70 
63-19 
65-68 
68-17 


298-5 
248-6 
319-62 
603-5 
486-43 
861-2 
14829 


4516-05 
210-3 
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APPENDIX  X. 

FUNCTIONS  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  "COMIT^l  CONSULTATIF  D'HYGIENE  PUBLIQUE 

DE  FRANCE." 


Loidu  15  Fevrier,  1902,  Art  25. — Le  Comite  consultatif 
d'hygiene  publique  de  France  delibere  sur  toutes  les 
questions  interessant  I'hygiene  publique,  I'exercice  de  la 
medecine  et  de  la  pliarmacie,  les  conditions  d'exploita- 
tion  ou  de  vente  des  eaux  minerales,  sur  lesquelles  il  est 
consulte  par  le  gouvernement. 

II  est  necessairement  consulte  sur  les  travaux  publics 
d'assainissenient  ou  d'amenee  de  I'eau  d'alimentation  des 
villes  de  plus  de  5,000  habitants  et  sur  le  classement  des 
etablissements  insalubres,  dangereux  ou  incommodes. 

II  est  specialement  charge  du  controle  de  la  surveil- 
lance des  eaux  captees  en  dehors  des  limites  de  leur 
departement  respectif,  pour  I'alimentation  des  villes. 

Le  Comite  consultatif  d'hygiene  publique  de  France 
est  compose  de  quarante-cinq  membres  : 

Sont  membres  de  droit :  le  directeur  de  I'assistance  et 
de  I'hygiene  publiques  au  ministere  de  I'lnterieur ; 
I'inspecteur  general  des  services  sanitaires  ;  I'inspecteur 
general  adjoint  des  services  sanitaires ;  I'architecte 
inspecteur  des  services  sanitaires ;  le  directeur  de 
I'administration  departementale  et  communale  au 
ministere  des  Afl'aires  etrangeres  ;  le  ciirecteur  general 
des  douanes ;  le  directeur  des  chemins  de  fer  au 
ministere  du  Commerce,  des  Postes  et  des  Telegraphes ; 
le  directeur  de  I'enseignement  primaire  au  ministere  de 
rinstruction  publique  ;  le  president  du  Comite  technique 


de  sante  de  I'armee  ;  le  directeur  du  service  de  sante  de- 
la  marine  ;  le  president  du  Conseil  superieur  de  sante  au 
ministere  des  Colonies  ;  le  directeur  des  domaines  au 
ministere  des  Finances ;  le  doyen  ,de  la  Faculte  de 
medicine  de  Paris  ;  le  directeur  de  I'Ecole  de  pharmacie 
de  Paris  ;  le  jiresident  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de 
Paris ;  le  directeur  de  I'administration  generale  de 
I'assistance  publique  a  Paris  ;  le  vice-president  du  conseil 
d'hygiene  et  de  salul:)rite  du  department  de  la  Seine  ; 
I'inspecteur  general  du  service  d'assainissenient  de 
I'habitation  de  la  prefecture  de  la  Seine  ;  le  vice-president 
du  conseil  de  surveillance  de  I'assistance  publique  de 
Paris ;  I'inspecteur  general  des  ecoles  veterinaires ;; 
le  directeur  de  la  carte  geologique  de  France. 

Six  membres  seront  nommes  par  le  ministre  sur  une 
liste  triple  de  presejitation  dressee  par  I'Academie,  des 
sciences,  I'Academie  de  medecine,  le  Conseil  d'Etat,. 
la  Cour  de  Cassation,  le  Conseil  superieur  du  tfravail, 
le  Conseil  superieur  de  I'assistance  jjublique  de  France. 

Quinze  membres  seront  desigjies  par  le  ministre  parmi 
les  medecins,  hygienistes,  ingenieurs,  chimistes,  legistes, 
etc. 

Un  decret  d'administration  publique  reglementera  le 
fonctiomiement  du  Comite  consultatif  d'hygiene  pub- 
li(iue  de  France,  la  nomination  des  auditeurs  et  la 
constitution  d'une  section  permanente. 


APPENDIX  XI. 
Appendix  to  evidence  of  Dr.  Chcdmers. 
TABLE  A. 

EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE  AT  CERTAIN  AGES  IN  GLASGOW  IN  1821-27,  1832-41,  AND  1881-90. 

(p.  39  of  Life  Table). 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Age. 

(1) 

1821-27. 

(2) 
1832-41. 

(3) 
1881-90. 

Difference 
between 
(2)  and  (3). 

(1) 

1821-27. 

(2) 
1832-41. 

(3) 
1881-90. 

Difference 
between 
(2)  and  (3). 

0 

34-12 

35-18 

36-64 

37-70 

10 

42-27 

37-40 

44-32 

6-92 

45-24 

39-94 

45-44 

5-50 

20 

35-13 

30-96 

36-90 

5-94 

38-07 

33-57 

38-00 

4-43 

30 

29-40 

24-90 

29-68 

4-78 

31-23 

26-90 

.31-31 

4-41 

40 

23-16 

19-45 

22-67 

3-22 

24-71 

21-07 

24-82 

3-75 

50 

16-86 

14-53 

16-66 

2-12 

18-31 

15-86 

18-50 

'2-64 

60 

11-29 

9-89 

11-56 

1-67 

12-79 

11-10 

12-99  • 

1-89 

70 

6-75 

5-95 

7-51 

1-56 

7-93 

6-88 

8-69 

1-81 

173— Ap.  L  2 
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TABLE  B. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  MORTALITY  PER  1,000  LIVING  AT  CERTAIN  AGE-GROUPS  IN  GLASGOW. 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Age. 

1832-41. 
(1) 

1881-90. 
(2) 

1892-1900. 
(3) 

Difference 
between 
(2)  and  (3). 

1832-41. 
(1) 

1881-90. 

(2) 

1892-1900. 
(3) 

Difference 
between 
(2)  and  (3). 

Under  5 

106-6 

86-2 

77-5 

8-7 



99-2 

75-5 

67-2 

8-3 

10 

16-7 

10-6 

7-0 

3-6 

15-4 

10-1 

7-0 

3-1 

„  15 

7-7 

O  O 

O  o 

1  -7 
1  i 

1  o 

0  o 

^•Q 

o  u 

20 

10-8 

7-2 

5-6 

1-6 

7-7 

7-1 

4-9 

2-2 

25 

7-9 

6-4 

1-5 

8-9 

6-0 

2-9 

„  35 

9-3 

8-2 

11 

10-9 

8-5 

2-4 

45 

15-2 

14-2 

1-0 

14-2 

12-4 

1-8 

55 

26-5 

24-8 

1-7 

21-5 

20-3 

1-2 

65 

45-8 

45-5 

0-3 

3S-4 

37-7 

0-7 

„  75 

84-3 

80-0 

4-3 

70-2 

68-7 

1-5 

85 

1490 

144-5 

4-5 

123-7 

129-8 

TABLE  C. 

GLASGOW,  1901.— DEATHS    AND    DEATH-RATES    FROM   "ALL"    AND  '-CERTAIN" 
CAUSES    IN   HOUSES    OF    SEVERAL  SIZES. 


SIZE  OF  HOUSES. 

Census 
Popula- 
tion. 

All  Causes. 

Zymotics. 

Phthisis. 

Respiratory- 
Disease 
(including  Crcup). 

Death-;. 

Death- 
rate 
per  1000. 

Deaths. 

Death- 
rate 
per  1000. 

Deaths. 

Death- 
rate 
per  1000. 

Deaths. 

Dtath- 
r.tte 
per  1000. 

1  Apartment 

104,123 

3,405 

32-7 

771 

7-4 

247 

2-4 

792 

7-6 

2  Apartments 

348.731 

7,418 

21-3 

1,576 

4-5 

620 

1-8 

1,600 

4-6 

3  Apartments 

151,754 

2,081 

13-7 

290 

1-9 

178 

1-2 

3  2 

2-4 

4  Apartments  and  upwards  - 

136,511 

1,533 

11-2 

139 

1-0 

99 

0-7 

272 

20 

Institutions  and  Harbour 

20,588 

1,072 

88 

152 

_ 

235 

Not  traced    -       -       -  - 

207 

10 

48 

_ 

41 

DITYr(in eluding  Institutions 

and  Deaths  not  traced) 

761,712 

15,716 

•20-6 

'2,874 

3-8 

1,344 

1-8 

3  302 

4  3 

173-Ap.  M 
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TABLE  D. 

GLASGOW.-PERCENTAGE    OF    ILLEGITIMATE    BIRTHS  in  four  Districts  wh^re  it  is  highest, 
and  in  four  whsre  it  is  lowest;  also  for  the  City  m  a  whole,  for  the  years  1898  to  1902. 


SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 

1893. 

1899. 

1900. 

190L 

1  QOP 

Highest, 

3     Hieh  Street  and  Closes  W       -  - 

lot? 

loo 

1  n.o 

6.    High  Street  and  Closes  E. 

15-0 

15-3 

16-4 

10-9 

12-4 

12.    St.  Enoch  Square    ...  - 

18-0 

14-0 

13-5 

22-5 

13-6 

14.    Bridgegate  and  Wynds  - 

18-7 

130 

15-8 

8-3 

5-9 

Lowest. 

27.    PoUokshields  W.  and  Bellahouston  - 

1-4 

7-0 

1-7 

2-5 

2-8 

25.    Langside  and  M.  Florida 

2-0 

2-8 

1-8 

2-0 

1-9 

23.    Govanhill  ■  

2-3 

3-4 

3-5 

2-7 

3-2 

24.    Possilpark  and  Barnhill 

2-9 

2-2 

3-6 

3-7 

3-7 

CITY  

6-1 

6-4 

6-2 

6-1 

6-1 

Deaths  of  Legitimate  Infants  per  1,000 
Legitimate  Births  .... 

147 

143 

145 

141 

126 

Deaths  of  Illegitimate  Infants  per  1,000 
Illegitimate  Births               -       -  - 

302 

286 

286 

269 

244 

TABLE  E 


GLASGOW.— DEATH-RATE    FROM   PHTHISIS    IN   THE  SEVERAL 
BEGINNING  OF  REGISTRATION  AND  FOR  THE  THREE 

QUINQUENNIA    SINCE  THE 
YEARS  1900-1902. 

Years. 

Death-rate  per  million. 

Year 

Death-rate  per  million. 

1855—1859 

3,742 

1880—1884 

3,140 

1860—1864 

4,094 

1885—1889 

2,601 

1865—1869 

3,972 

1890—1894 

2,315 

1870—1874 

3,908 

1895—1899 

2,014 

1875—1879 

3,644 

1900—1902 

1,761 

INTER-DEPABTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 
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TABLE  II. 

No.  OF  ROOMS,  WITH  PROPORTION  OVERCROWDED  OCCUPIED  BY  46  FAMILIES. 


Class  of  House. 

1  Room. 

2  Rooms. 

3  Rooms. 

4  Rooms. 

5  Rooms. 

6  Rooms. 

y 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowded. 

Private  Houses 

— 

— 

14 

3 

1 

1 

14 

— 

2 

— 

1 

— 

Common 
Lodging  Houses 

Houses 
let  in  Lodgings. 

13 

8 

1 

1 

Total  - 

13 

8 

15 

4 

1 

1 

14 

2 

I 

13  overcrowded  out  of  a  total  of  46,  all  housss  with  not  more  than  three  rooms. 

TABLE  III. 
INSANITARY  CONDITIONS  NOTED. 


Private  Dwellings  Insanitary. 

Rooms. 

Lodging  Houses,  Insanitary. 

Rooms. 

Back  to  Back,  damp  .... 

2 

Disrepair,  L.  H.  

Disrepair,  defective  drains  -       -       .  - 

4 

ditto  ...... 

ditto       ditto  .... 

4 

ditto  ...... 

ditto       ditto         .       .       .  - 

4 

ditto        -       -  ... 

Diains  defective,  closet  defective 

4 

ditto  

Disrepair,  defective  drains  .       -       .  - 

4 

ditto  

Disrepair,  dirty 

4 

ditto  

B.  to  B.  damp,  dilapidated 

2 

ditto  ...... 

Drains  defective 

4 

ditto  

Yards  dirty  

5 

ditto  

B.  to  B.   

6 
2 

Total  . 

34 

House  dirty  - 

1 

Short  waste  pipe  

4 

kt  ditto   

4 

B.  to  B.   

2 

House  dirty  

1 

B.  to  B.   

2 

Yard  covered,  pmall  ..... 

2 

Living  room  floor  broken    -       -       .     _  - 

2 

Disrepair 

2 

House  dirty  

1 

ditto           -       -       -  - 

2 

B.  to  B.   

2 

INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 
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TABLE  IV. 

No.   OF  ROOMS   IN  RELATION  TO  THE   AVAILABLE  DIET.* 


1 
1 

o 

Q 

A 
*± 

o 

1 

a 
0 

No.  of  Rooms. 

d. 

d. 

s 

d. 

0 

d. 

O 

Z 

d. 

/ 

d. 

»  + 

2 

5 

8 

Q  1 

Ah 

Q 
O 

8  + 

5|  XXX 

5 

Is 

8 

7 

o  + 

«i 
bi 

8  + 

8  + 

8  + 

8  4- 

71 
'2 

AX 

O  + 

O  1 

O 

7 
< 

o 
o 

e. 
o 

4 

— 

8  + 

— 

— 

- 

8  + 

8  + 

— 

1\ 

— 

— 

i 

8  4- 

2| 

average. 

0 

— 

— 

6-2 

4i 

average. 
5-6 

— 

_ 

average. 
5-2 

— 

— 



2 

4 

4 

Total  10. 

Unable  to 
provide  diet 
at  rate  of  3|d. 

4 

10 

1 

7 

Total  22. 

At  rate  of  7d. 

*  Note.. — For  explanatii^n,  see  "  Remarks'"  after  Table  VIII. 
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TABLE  V. 

SIZE  OF  FAMILY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DIET  AVAILABLE. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

No.  in.  Family. 

d. 
3 

d. 

7 

d. 

6 

d. 

8 

d. 

8 

d. 

8  + 

d. 

d. 

2 

d. 

— 

6 

8  + 

3i 

8 

4i 

— 

7 

6 

8  + 

3| 

H 

H 

8  + 

5 

— 

2 

6* 

8  + 

8  + 

4 

— 

5 

— 

8  + 

8  + 

7i 

8  + 

8  + 

4-1 

8  + 

n 

2J 

— 

8  + 

2 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

8  + 

7 

8 

li 
— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

12 

9 

8 

5 

4 

1 

4 

2 

Families  of  different  size. 
Total  46. 

I 

2 

3 

I 

0 

1 

1 

u 

Unable  to  provide  diet  at  the 
rate  of  3fd. 
Total  11. 

1 

3 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Diet  under  7d. 
Total  23. 

3d. 

6|d. 

5:|d. 

5|d. 

6d. 

6d. 

2|d. 

4jd. 

5|d. 

Average  diet  per  man  in  familie 
of  different  sizes. 

INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 
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TABLE  VI. 
AMOUNTS  SPENT  ON  RENT. 
No  oj  Rooms. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

4  6 

4 

6 

4  6 

5 

0  X 

6  4 

12  0 

2  0 

2 

6 

5 

6  X 

5  8 

1   4  0  X 

4 

6  X 

4 

0 

4  0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4  6 

3 

9    b  to  b 

4 

6  X 

6  0 

3 

6    b  to  b 

4 

6  X 

5  6 

4 

0 

4 

0  X 

5  0 

3 

6    b  to  b 

— 

5 

3 

— 

- 

6  0 

3 

9 

— 

4 

6 

— 

— 

5  0 

3 

6 

5 

6 

5  0 

3 

0  X 

2 

0 

5  0 

3 

0  X 

5 

0 

4  6 

5 

6  X 

4 

6 

3 

6 

4 

6 

9 

0  L.H. 

Average  4s.  7d. 

Averai 

;e  3s.  lUd. 

4s.  6d. 

4s. 

5|d. 

6s.  Od. 

12s.  Od. 

X  Means  that  the  rent  is  not  regularly  paid. 
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TABLE  VII. 

SPECIAL  REASONS  FOR  POOR  DIET  OR  OVERCROWDING. 


Nrv.  of 

No.  of 

Diet. 

Family. 

Rocms. 

Reasons. 

8 

4 

d. 

2 

Accident  to  father,  two  sons  out  of  work  (11,  Irwell  Court). 

4 

4 

31 

Two  workers  (earnings  16s.  ?) 

7 

2 

5 

£1  to  25s.  earnings.    Rent  4s.  6d. 

9 

2  X 

38s.  (8s.  spent  on  drink  ?),  (4,  Irwell  Court). 

9 

3  X 

6 

32s.  6d.  (23s.  6d.  available  for  food  ?)  (4,  Back  Quay  Street). 

2 

1 

2 

Man  a  cripple,  wife  has  diseased  leg. 

3 

2  (2  lodgers) 

3 

Hawker,  has  two  lodgers  (husband  dead). 

3 

2 

2i 

Two  boys,  one  out  of  work,  mother  wea.k.  father  dead. 

5 

2  L.H. 

li 

Man  has  phihisis,  mother  underfed. 

4 

2 

4i 

Mother  weak. 

2 

1  L.H. 

8 

3s.  spent  on  drink.  (?  ?) 

4 

4 

2i 

One  dauchter  delicate,  father  dead,  son-in-law  a  lodger. 

2 

2 

1 

Charwoman  at  66,  sole  support ;  husband  dead. 

3 

1  L.H. 

14 

Father  fitter  out  of  work,  wife  deputy  C.L.H.,  son  errand  boy,  both  saic 
to  earn  8s.  6d.  a  week. 

5 

1  L.H. 

8  X 

Rent  6s.  a  week. 

5 

2  L.H. 

^ 

(?  ?)  Earnings  £1  a  week.  Rent  9s.                   .    .  -    .  _ 

4 

1  L.H. 

8  X 

Husband  lost  leg,  said  to  earn  £1  on  odd  jobs. 

6 

1  L.H. 

4 

Baby  is  wasting,  dock  labourer,  earns  15s.    Rent  5s. 

4 

2 

34 

Father  dead,  daughter  a  servant. 

INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 
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J  TABLE  VIII. 

SHOWINT:!  the  CONDITION'i  AS  RECIARD!i  ILLNESS  IN  THE  ABOVE  46  FAMILIES. 


IN 0.  CI 

XT.-. 

i\0.  01 

Uiet 

1                                              Illness,  &c. 

j 

i 
1 

Fam'ly. 

Rooms. 

Scale. 

1 

d. 

8 

4 

2 

Family  appear  weak. 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Appear  underfed. 

'7 

4 

2:! 

Child  has  died  with  bronchitis  and  rickets. 

S 

1 

3|- 

Wife  appears  underfed. 

-2 

2 

8 

Wife  has  weak  chest. 

3 

2 

6i- 

Mother  a  cripple  from  fall. 

4 

8 

Baby  has  had  convulsions- 

4 

2 

8 

Man  has  rheumatism. 

4 

2 

7i 

Wife  "  delicate." 

2 

1 

2 

Man  and  wife  tuberculous. 

3 

4 

Man  has  bronchitis,  woman  indigestion 

■2 

2 

8 

Wife  "  delicate." 

3 

2 

2i 

Woman  has  "bronchitis." 

2 

Father  tuberculous,  child  died  of  "waste." 

4 

2 

4i 

Mother  has  "bronchitis." 

4 

4 

oi 

Daughter,  aged  36,  "  delicate.'' 

a 

1 

8 

Children  appear  scrofulous. 

2 

1 

8 

Wife  "  delicate." 

5 

I 

8 

Wife  narrow-chested,  probably  tul^erculous. 

2 

1 

7 

Wife  has  internal  comj)laint. 

8 

1 

4 

Baby  wasting. 

2 

1 

8 

Wife  "delicate" — internal  complaint. 

REMARKS. 

Table  I.  Shows  that  in  this  district  the  head  of  the  family  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  labourer  or  hawker. 

Table  II.  This  table  shows  that  overcrowding  is  confined  to  the  families  occupying  one,  two,  and  three  rooms,  and  is 
worst  where  the  rooms  are  silb-let  as  lodgings. 

T.\BLE  III.  Shows  that  disrepair  is  the  principal  sanitary  defect  noted,  though  there  are  also  noted  damp,  dirt  and  de- 
fective drainage.    Back-to-baok  houses  are  badly  ventilated  and  the  closet  is  a  pail  closet  exposed  to  the  nublic. 

Table  IV.  Requires  some  explanation.  I  have  constructed  a  number  of  diets  from  8d.  down  to  3f d.  on  which  a  man, 
doing  moderate  work,  can  be  fed,  fulfilhng  .Atwater's  Dietary.  P.  125  grammes,  F.  125  grammes,  C.  425  grammes,  or 
nearly  so. 

I  have  taken  3^-d.  as  the  lowest  possible  for  sufficient  diet.  On  this  basis  the  greatest  deticieneies  are  found  in  two 
and  four  roomed  dwellings  ;  the  total  number  of  households  below  the  limit  necessary  for  healthy  life  being  eleven  out  of 
forty -six.    See  diet  tables. 

If  we  take  7d.  as  the  limit,  which  we  generally  may,  owing  to  the  inability  of  families  to  choose  a  diet  properlj',  there 
are  twenty-three  out  of  forty-six  v/ithout  sufficient  food.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  average  diet  available  is  consider- 
ably larger  in  one  roomed  occupancies  than  in  two  or  four  roomed  houses. 

From  Table  V.  we  see  that  in  this  district  the  deficiency  of  diet  falls  more  heavily  on  those  having  three  to  five  in 
the  family  than  on  those  having  six  to  nine,  if  we  take  the  diet  at  3fd.  ;  but  more  heavily  on  the  larger  families  if  we 
take  7d.  as  the  hmiting  diet  for  efficiency.    The  importance  of  diffusing  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  thus  illustrated. 

Table  VI.  Is  not  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  effect  of  intemperance,  except  now  and  then,  as  in 
the  fourth  family  shown.  The  effects  of  disease,  slackness  of  work,  death  of  the  bread-winner  are  clearly  shown.  This 
table  shows  by  a  X  where  the  rents  are  not  regularly  paid.    This  is  most  frequent  in  four  roomed  houses. 

Table  VII.  Shows  the  relation  of  disease  to  the  question  of  housing  and  food.  All  the  one-roomed  occupancies  are  in 
houses  let  in  lodgings  and  we  perceive  that  the  ailing  condition  of  the  wife  has  much  to  do  with  the  recourse  to  tnis 
class  of  dwelling.    The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  amongst  these  people  is  painfully  in  evidence. 

Table  VIII.  More  rent  in  proportion  is  paid  for  one  room  because  this  is  let  furnished.  But  it  is  remarkable  how 
closely  the  rents  of  two  roomed  approximate  to  those  of  four  roomed  houses.  The  reason  probably  is  that  the  former 
are  scarce  in  this  district. 
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INTER- DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 

TABLE  II. 

NO.  OF  ROOMS,  WITH  PROPORTION  OVERCROWDED,  OCCUPIED  BY  42  FAMILIES. 
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Cla,ss  of  House. 

1 

Room. 

2  Rooms. 

3  Rooms. 

4  Rooms. 

5  Rooms. 

6  Rooms. 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowuecl. 

Private  Houses 

18 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Common 
Lodging  Houses 

Houses 
let  in  Lodgings 

14 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Total  - 

14 

3 

20 

2 

4 

3 

1 

5  overcrowded  out  of  a  total  of  42,  none  of  Avhicli  contain  more  than  2  rorms. 


TABLE  in. 
INSANITARY  CONDITIONS  NOTED. 


Private  Dwellings  Insanitary. 


Rooms. 


Lodging  Houses  Insanitary. 


Rooms. 


Hack-to-back,  bad  ventilation,  pail  closets 
close  to  doors  and  windows 

Back-to-back,  ill-ventilated,  closely  con- 
fined, pail  closets  close  to  doors  and 
windows  ------- 

Ill-ventilated,  dark,  dirty   -       -       -  . 

Ill-ventilated 

ditto 

ditto  

ditto  ,  - 

ditto  

ill -ventilated,  confined       -       .       .  . 
Ill-ventilated,  drainage  defective 
Ill-ventilated,  confined,  drains  defective 

ditto  ditto 

Confined,  drains  defective  -       -       -  - 

Ill-ventilated,  dark  ----- 

Four  pail  closets  under  one  of  the  bedrooms 

Pail  closets  adjoin  living  rooms,  ill-ventilated 
and  dark  

Ill-ventilated,  confined,  close  to  pail  closets 

Ill-ventilated,  close  to  pail  closets 

Ill-ventilated  ------ 

Four  pail  closets  under  bedroom 

111 -ventilated  ------ 

ditto  


Ill-ventilated 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
diito 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Total 
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TABLE  IV. 

NO.    OF    ROOMS    IN    RELATION    TO    THE    AVAILABLE  DIET. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

No.  of  Rooms. 

d. 

2i 

d. 

2 

d. 

4 

d. 

8 

— 

d. 

8 

5 

3| 

6| 

8 

0| 

5| 

— 

— 

8 

2 



• — 

— 

— 

8 

4 

8 

4| 

8 

2| 

n 

8 

8 

4| 

8 

3i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7i 

3| 

— 

— 

— 

21- 

6 

— 

4 

3i 

8 

3i 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

4i 

4f 

7 

8 

— 
— 

— 
— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A  v.,  6id. 

Av.,  4|d. 

Av.,  Ud. 

Av.,_7id. 

- 

TotaL 

4 

7 

11 

Unable  to  provide 
a  diet  at  the  rate 
of  3f  d. 

5 

16 

3 

I 

1 

26 

At  the  rate  of  7d. 

INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 
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TABLE  V. 

SIZE  OF  FAMILY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DIET  AVAILABLE. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

No.  of  Family. 

d. 

8 

d. 

4 

d. 

Of 



d. 

5 

d. 

2i 

d. 

2 

d. 

7f 

— 



— 

— 

8 

8 

44 

3i 

2 

41 

4i 

31 

4f 

— 

8 

6 

34 

3| 

4 

— 

— 

8 

"i^ 
t>% 

7 

64 

3| 

8 

8 

6| 

5f 

— 

8 

03 
-4 

24 

4 

— 
— 
— 

8 

n 

34 
8 

7i 
8 

8 

— 
— 

— 
— 

— 
— 

— 

— 
— 
— 

— 
— 

_ 

1 

13 

8 

7 

7 

5 

1 

— 

Families  of  different  size. 
Total  42. 

0 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

0 

Below  3id. 
Total  11. 

0 

3 

5 

6 

7 

5 

0 

Below  7d. 
Total  26. 

8d. 

7d. 

5id. 

4|d. 

4id. 

3d. 

7|d. 

Average  diet  per  man  in  families  of 
different  sizes. 
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TABLE  VI. 


AMOUNTS  SPENT  ON  RENT. 


Rooms. 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  rl. 

3    6  b  to  b 

3 

6  b  to  b 

3 

8  b  to  b 

5  0 



6  4 

5    0  b  to  b 

3 

6  b  to  b 

4 

0 

4  9 





4    0  b  to  b 

3 

6  b  to  b 

5 

G 

6  0 

— 

. — 

5    3  b  to  b 

3 

6  b  to  b 

— 







5  0 

3 

6  b  to  b 

— 





— 

4  8 

3 

6  b  to  b 

— 







4  8 

3 

6  b  to  b 

— 







5  0 

3 

6  b  to  b 

— 



— 

— 

5  3 

3 

6  b  to  b 

— 





— 

4  8 

4. 

0  Vi  fn  Vi 

u  tu  u 



_ 



4  8 

4 

0  b  to  b 





— 

2  0 

3 

6  b  to  b 

— 

— 

— 

4  8 

3 

6  b  to  b 

5  0 

3 

8  b  to  b 

— 

2  0 

3 

8  b  to  b 

— 

— 

3 

8  b  to  b 

3 

8  b  to  b 

3 

8  b  to  b 

5 

0  b  to  b 

s.  d. 

Average  :  4  4 

s.  d. 

3  9 

s.  d. 

6  7 

s.  d. 

7  lOi 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

6  4 

b  to  b  signifies  back  to  back 
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TABLE  VIT. 

SPECIAL  REASONS  FOR  POOR,  DIET  OR  O7ER0ROWDING. 


No.  of 
Family. 

No.  of 
Rooms. 

Diet. 

Reasons. 

6 

2 

d. 

2 

Earnings  lOs.  to  16s.  weekly. 

4 

2 

5 

Earnings  13s.  to  15s.  weekly. 

3 

2 

Of 

Earnings  5s.  to  12s.  weekly.    Wife  has  rheumatism. 

6 

2 

2 

Earnings  lOs.  to  15s. 

2 

2 

4 

Earnings  9s.  to  12s.  for  two  workers. 

5 

1 

2i 

Husband  in  prison.     Wif^  earns        a  dav  coverine  umbrellas  at  4^d, 
per  doz.  VW^''At 

4 

2 

4-1. 

Husband  out  of  work.    Wife  earns  about'lOs.'per  week. 

6 

2 

Man  and  wife  together  earn  14s.  to  18s. 

3 

2 

Mother  and  two  daughters  earn  lis.  weekly. 

5 

2 

3L 

Son  out  of  work. 

4 

2 

3?- 

Hawker  and  wife  earn  13s.  to  24s.  | 

3 

2 

6 

Man  and  wife  earn  15s.  to  21s. 

4 

2 

3V 

Man  earns  lOs.  to  20s 

6 

3 

4 

Earnings  of  father  15s.  to  20s.    (Man'ied  son  assists  family.) 

3 

2 

3i 

Three  persons  earn  6s.  to  8s.  total. 

6 

2 

31^ 

Man  and  wife  earn  14s.  or  15s. 

2 

2 

41 

^4 

One  earns  6s.  to  8s.    Anoth:'r  out  of j work. 

5 

2 

4?- 

^4 

Man  and  wife  earn  15s.  te  20^.    Man  drinks. 

5 

3 

3| 

Two  workers  earn  16s.  weekly. 

3 

1 

2| 

Father  earns  10s.  to  '20i.    (Out  of  his  usual  work.) 

2 

1 

31- 

Man  and  wife  earn  10s.  to  25;.    (Rent/4s.  8d.) 

4 

4 

6|- 

Man  and  two  children  earn  22s.    Mother  ill. 

5 

3 

5f 

Man  earns  20s.  to  25s. 

4 

1 

2i 

-Man  and  wife  earn  1 2s.  to  18s. 

5 

3 

4 

Man  earns  12s.  to  15s.    (Out  of  his  usual  work.) 
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TABLE  Vril. 

SHOWING  THE  CONDITIONS  AS  REGARDS  ILLNESS  IN  TSE  ABOVE  42  FAMILIES. 


No.  of 
Family. 

No.  of 
Rooms. 

Diet 
Scale. 

Illness,  etc. 

6 

2 

d. 

2 



Wife  "delicate." 

3 

2 

Of 

Wife  suffers  from  rheuraati.sm. 

6 

2 

2 

Confinement  six  months  ago. 

6 

2 

2f 

Confinement  five  months  ago. 

4 

2 

3| 

Confinement  four  months  ago. 

6 

3 

4 

Eldest  daughter  appears  delicate.    A  son  has  ohorea. 

5 

6 

61 

Mother  seems  delicate.    Confined  six  months  ago. 

4 

4 

6f 

Mother  suffers  from  "  bronchitis." 

5 

3 

4 

Confinement  three  weeks  ago. 

7 

4 

71 

Son  had  pleurisy  a  few  months  ago. 

REMARKS. 

The  second  district  to  which  a  report  relates  is  j^^'artly  in  Angel  Meadow  on  the  North  of  the  Manchester  To-«Tiship. 
This  district  contains  many  common  lodging  houses  of  a  low  type. 

The  number  of  houses  taken  was  42. 

These  contained  (Table  I.)  75  workers  whose  occupations  are  given. 

Insanitary  conditions  were  found  in  connection  with  37  houses  (Table  II-).  In  fact  23  of  the  houses  were  back  to 
back,  and  these  are,  ipso  facto,  insanitary. 

As  in  Deansgate,  overcrowding  is  confinea  to  the  smallest  houses,  or  to  rooms  sublet  (Table  III.).  The  amount  of 
overcrowding  here  is,  however,  comparatively  small. 

From  Table  IV.  we  see  that  the  best  diet  falls  to  those  families  living  in  one  furnished  room.  Those  having  2  or  3 
rooms  fare  much  worse. 

The  average  diet  here  is  lower  than  off  Deansgate. 

Prom  Table  V.  we  see  that  the  families  are  not  large,  and  that  in  this  district  the  depth  of  destitution  increases  with 
the  size  of  the  family. 

Table  Vt.  shows  lower  rents  than  in  Deansgate  and  the  difference  in  rents  between  two  roomed  and  four  roomed  houses 
is  here  quite  marked. 

Table  VTI.  gives  an  idea  of  the  reasons  causing  poor  diet  and  overcrowding. 

Table  VIII.  shows  a  comparatively  small  list  of  illnesses.     The  tendency  is  to  tuberculosis  and  heart  disease. 

It  will  be  noted  that  out  of  the  above  42  households  11  are  unable  to  get  a  diet  on  the  scale  of  3£-d.  per 
man;  19  are  starving,  except  for  help;  while  26  are  unable  to  live  at  the  rate  of  7d.  per  man,  which  in 
their  ignorance  of  foods  probably  means  insufficiency. 
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Female. 

id 

CD 

Charwoman 
Charwoman 

Charwoman 
Charwoman 
Seamstress 
Paper  Bag 

Maker 
Charwoman 
Tail  oress 
Cotton  Reeler 
Hawker 
Charwoman 
Hawker 

O 

1—4 

(n 

Charwoman 
Charwoman 
At  Glass  Works 
Charwoman 

i6 

Machinist 

Kitchen  Maid 

Furniture  Po- 
lisher 

Tobacco  Work- 
er 

Charwoman 
Charwoman 
Charwoman 
Rag  Sorter 
Toy  Maker 
Cigar  Maker 
Fishing  Tackle 

Maker 
Hawker 

rH 

Machinist 

Paper  Sorter 
Waste  Sorter 
Rag  Sorter 
Charwoman 
Cotton  Piecer 

CD 

o 

Male. 

.  o 

Hawker 

in 

Labourer 
Navvy 
Painter 
Labourer 
Market  Porter 
Firewood  Cut- 
ter 

Market  Porter 
Labourer 
Bricklayer 
Warehouse 
Porter 
Railway  Porter 
Coal  Heaver 

1— 1 

in* 

Builder's  La- 
bourer 

Labourer 

Slipper  Maker 

Cats'  Meat 
Dealer 

Scavenger 

Night  Watch- 
man 

Railway  Por- 
ter 

Boot  Maker 
Builder's  La- 
bourer 

C5 

in 

01 

Railway  La- 
bourer 
,  Hawker 
Print  Sorter 
Furniture  Po- 
1  lisher 
Blacksmich 
Market  Porter 
Railway  Porter 
Hawker 
Scavenger 
Labourer 
Builder's  La- 
bourer 
Glass  Worker 
Dyer's  Labour- 
er 

Hawker 
'Weaver 

in 

Cabinet  Maker 
Checker 
Labourer 
Trolley  Boy 
Brush  Maker 
Labourer 
Corporation 
Labourer 
Toy  Maker 
Carter 
Hawker 
Glass  Worker 
Glass  Worker 
Blacksmith 
Stone  Mason 

.Ages  -  14. 

Nipper 
Nipper 
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APPENDIX  : 


TABLE  II. 

No.  OP  ROOMS,  WITH  PROPORTION  OVERCROWDED,  OCCUPIED  BY  48  FAMILIES. 


VJlctoO  Oi  XXUUbfc?. 

I  Room. 

2  Rooms. 

3  Rooms. 

4  Rooms. 

5  Rooms. 

6  Rooms. 

Over- 

f>rowdpd 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowded. 

Over- 
crowHpH 

Over- 
pro  "wrlAfl 

Private  Houses 

30 

4 

10 

Common 
Lodging  Houses 

Houses 
let  in  Lodgings. 

6 

•2 

2 

Toiai  - 

6 

2 

32 

4 

10 

6  overcrowded  out  of  a  total  of  48. 
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TABLE  nr. 
INSANITARY  CONDITIONS  NOTED. 


Private  Dwellings  Insanitary. 

Rooms. 

Lodging  Houses  Insanitary. 

Rooma. 

jui-  vcnviiateQ  - 

9 

ditto     and.  confined    .       -       -  - 

1  ^ 

QlT/tO      -          .          .          -          .  - 

o 

ditto     and  confined    .       -       -  - 

± 

LllttO  ------- 

9 

QlT/liO  ------- 

2 

QlltO  - 

2 

ditto     and  confined    .       .       -  - 

4. 

r1  Jf  f  n 

9 

ditto     -         -                    _          .          -  . 

2 

ditto 

9 

ditto  ------- 

2 

rl  if  f 

ditto     ...          .         .         _         _  - 

9 

ditto  ------- 

2 

rlif  f /-\ 

ditto 

9 

rlif  f  n 

ditto     -          -          -          .           .           -  . 

2 

rl  i  f  f 

ditto  ------- 

9 

£t 

(^nTifinpn  ann  il  1  .vpnf ila f at.  lifiplr 

V-'tJXlllllC^  dillU.  Ill  *  V  Cll  IjLLtX  \,\^\X  Ck\J  KfOuK.a. 

4 

rlif  f  r1iffr\ 

dl  tco  ditto 

4. 

111- ventilated  ------ 

9 

A  iff 

ditto  ------- 

9 

<^if  f 

9 

0 
£1 

Hl-ventilated  ------ 

9 

Confined  and  ill-ventilated  -       -       -  - 

4 

111 -ventilated  ------ 

2 

aitto 

9 

ditto  

2 

ditto 

2 

ditto  

9 

Confined  and  ill -ventilated  at  back 

4 

32 

173  -Ap. 
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APPENDIX  : 
TABLE  IV. 

NUMBER   OP  ROOMS  IN  RELATION  TO   THE   AVAILABLE  DIET. 


Rooms. 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

d. 

8 

8 

2i 

d. 

2i 

8 

d. 

2i 

8 

— 

— 

5i 

— 

— 

8 

7i 

34 

7 

8 

— 

8 

4| 

8 



— 

6 
8 

2^ 

8 

'  8 

— 

— 

8 

— 

— 

— 

5 
8 

— 

5| 

— 

— 

4| 
8 

2^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5i 
7i 
4 

— ' 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 



- 

-■ 

— 
— 

6| 
8 

34 
24 

— 

— 

— 
— 

— 
— 

— 

3f 

— 

— 

5 



4 

7i 
8 



: 

— 

— 



— 

4| 
8 

— 

— 
— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

Average 

() 

Average 

H 

Average 
64 

7 

2 

Total  10. 

Unable  toiprovide 
a  diet  at  the  rate 
of  3Jd. 

2  1 

21 

4 

Total  27. 

At  the  rate  of  7d. 
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TABLE  V. 

SIZE    OF    FAMILY    IN    RELATION    TO    THE    DIET  AVAILABLE. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(3 

7 

8 

9 

10 

of  fmnil'v 

d. 

8 

d. 

2J 

d. 

3i 

d. 

41 

d. 

2i 

d. 

61 

d. 

6 

d. 

51- 

8 

8 

2i 

34 

5 

3i 

8 

5 

5i 

44 

41 

n 

8 

2i 

7i 

8 

54 

8 

8 

— 
— 

— 

8 

2i 
2| 
31 
8 

3f 

C 
O 

7i 
6 

8 
4 
8 

— 

41 

4 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Q 

o 

4 

— 
— 

— 

— 

— 
— 

— 

— 

— 



2 

12 

10 

13 

5 

3 

1 

2 

Number  of  families  of  different  size. 
Total  48. 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Number  without  possibility  of  suflSoient 
food  at  3|d.  per  man. 
Total  10. 

1 

5 

5 

7 

3 

3 

1 

2 

Number  at  less  than  7d.  per  man. 
Total  27. 

5-8d. 

5-9d. 

6-3d, 

5-7d. 

5-ld. 

5-5d. 

6d. 

4-5d. 

Averag 

;e  diet  per  man  in  families  of 
different  size. 
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TABLE  VI. 
AMOUNTS    SPENT    ON  RENT. 


Rooms. 

•2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5    3  L 

2  10  b 



4  0 





5    3  L 

2  7b 



4  4 





5    6  L 

7    0  L 



5  6 





4    8  L 

7    6  L 

— 

5  6 

— 

— 

6    0  L 

3  0b 

4  6 

4    8  L 

3  0b 

— 

4  3 

2  9b 

4  3 

— 

— 

2  10  b 

■4  9 

2  10  b 

3  3 

— 
— 

3    6  t 
3  2b 



— 

t  3 



— 


— 
— 





3    1  t 
3  6b 
3    6  1) 
3    1  t 

















— 



— 

_ 



— 



— 

2  7b 

- 

— 

2  10  b 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10  t 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3  0b 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3  0b 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2  9b 

3  9b 

— 
— 

— 
— 

— 
— 

— 
— 

2  7b 

— 

_ 

— 

— 



2  6b 



— 

— 

— 



2  7b 





— 

— 

— 

3  9b 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ^ 

3  6b 

— 

3  9b 

2  9b 

3  9b 

3  0b 

3  2b 

1 

Average  5s.  3d. 

Average  3s.  4d.- 

Average  4s. 

L=Rooms  let  in  lodgings, 
b  =Back  to  back. 
t=  Through  house. 


A 
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TABLE  VII. 

SPECIAL  REASONS  FOR  POOR  DIET  OR  OVERCROWDING. 


No.  of 
Rooms. 


2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


Diet. 


d. 

2i 

2i 
4i 

2^ 
5| 
5i 
6 

34 
2| 
5 

43- 

21 


4 
6 

6i 


3f 
5 
4 
7 


4i 

4 


Reasons. 


Mother  and  daughter  earn  6s.  weekly. 
Daughter  out  of  work,  son  earns  iUs. 

Three  persons  earn  17s.  in  winter.  ' 

Father  out  of  work,  mother  and  son  earn  17s. 

Father  cuts  firewood,  10s.  weekly,  and  pays  5s.  6d.  for  one  room. 

Three  persons  earn  29s.  weekly. 

Two  persons  earn  17s.  6d.  weekly. 

One  person  earns  22s.  weekly. 

Father  and  mother  earn  15s.  weekly. 

Father  earns  9s. 

Two  daughters  earn  14s. 

Son  earns  7s.    Not  known  what  falher  earns  ?  13s. 
Two  persons  earn  7s.  6d.    (Rent  3s.  tia.; 

Soldier  sends  8d.  per  day  home,  and  Government  allows  Is.  Id.  per  day. 
(Rent  3s.  Id.) 

Father  earns  13s. 

Man  and  wife  earn  14s. 

Man  earns  14s. 

One  son  in  hospital,  and  one  out  of  work.    Whjn  working  17s.  weekly. 

Father  earns  lOs.  in  winter. 

Earnings  5s.  6d.  weekly.    (Rent  2s.  7d.) 

Mother  earns  6s.  to  8s.    Husband  does  nothing. 

Man  earns  8s.    Wife  broke  ankle  and  cannot  work. 

Man  earns  20s. 

Daughter  earns  14s.    Father  does  the  housework. 

One  person  earns  20s.    (Rent  6s.) 

Four  persons  earn  30s.    A  son  out  of  work. 

Earnings  lOs.  weekly.    (Rent  4s.  8d.) 

Father  earns  IBs. 

Jlother  and  son  earn  lis. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

SHOWING  THE  CONDITIONS  AS  REGARDS  ILLNESS  IN  THE  ABOVE  FAMILIES 


Family. 

Rooms. 

Diet. 

Illness,  &c. 

1 

2 

CL 

8 

Rheumatism  for  a  month. 

4 

1 

2i 

Mother  has  a  bad  foot  through  accident. 

7 

2 

6 

Child  ruptured  ;  has  been  in  hospital. 

5 

4 

3i 

Confinement  eight  months  ago. 

3 

2 

8 

Grandmother  (lives  here)  ill  at  present. 

3 

2 

6 

Son,  aged  17,  in  workhouse  hospital  with  pneumonia. 

6 

2 

6i 

Confinement  six  months  ago. 

2 

2 

2i 

Father  (aged  73)  not  able  to  work. 

2 

2 

3f 

Wife  broke  ankle  five  months  ago. 

4 

1 

7 

Confinement  three  months  ago. 

REMARKS. 

The  third  district  in  which  an  investigation  has  been  made  is  a  part  of  Ancoats  in  the  Manchester  Township.  The 
portion  of  the  Ancoats  district  enquired  into  contains  no  common  lodging  houses  and  only  a  small  number  of  houses  let 
in  lodgings. 

The  number  of  houses  taken  was  forty-eight. 

These  contained  (Table  I.)  eighty -seven  workers  whose  occupations  are  given. 

Insanitary  conditions  were  found  in  connection  with  thirty-two  houses  (Table II.)  and  twenty -sixof  the  houses  were 
back-to-back. 

As  in  Deansgate  and  Angel  Meadow  overcrowding  is  confined  to  the  smallest  houses,  or  to  rooms  sublet. 
Here  again,  however,  the  amount  of  overcrowding  is  small  (Table  III.). 

In  Table  IV.  we  find  that  out  of  six  families  occupying  tenements  of  one  room  three  were  able  to  provide  an  8d.  diet 
and  one  a  7d.  diet.  The  average,  however,  only  allows  a  6d.  diet,  this  being  lower  than  that  in  the  other  two  districts 
mentioned. 

The  average  diet  for  all  the  families  is  higher  than  in  either  Deansgate  or  Angel  Meadow. 

In  Table  V.  we  see  that  the  f  amihes  are  not  large,  and  that  the  depth  of  destitution  in  creases  with  the  size  of  the 
family.    This  is  not  so  marked,  however,  as  in  the  Angel  Meadow  district. 

Table  VI.  shows  that  the  rents  for  the  two  roomed  and  four  roomed  houses  are  lower  than  in  Deansgate  or  AngelMeadow 
The  difference  between  the  rents  of  two  roomed  and  four  roomed  houses  in  Ancoats  is  less  marked  than  in  Angel  Meadow. 

Table  VII.  gives  an  idea  of  the  reasons  causing  poor  diet  and  overcrowding. 

Table  VIII.  shows  a  remarkably  small  list  of  recent  illnesses. 

Out  of  the  forty-eight  households,  ten  are  unable  to  get  a  diet  on  the  scale  of  3f d.  per'  man,  while  twenty -seven  are 
unable  to  live  at  the  rate  of  7d.  per  man. 
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IV.— TABLE    SHOWING   DEATH   RATES   FROM  PHTHISIS  IN  MANCHESTER  IN    AGE  GROUPS. 


Years. 

All  Ages. 

— o 

0 — 

iU — 

JlO— - 

20— 

ZD  

45 — 

DO — 

1881 — 1890 

2-32 

0-48 

0-36 

0-58 

1-76 



2-62 

4-12 

3-55 



1-61 

3  Unions  :  Manchester,  Chorlton 
and  Prestwich. 

1891-1895 

2-09 

0-36 

0-37 

0-43 

1-47 

1-91 

3-74 

3-57 

1-39 

1896-1900 

2-07 

0-45 

0-31 

0-41 

1-25 

1-73 

3-42 

3-94 

2 -35 

1901 

2-09 

0-28 

0-37 

0-44 

104 

1-82 

3-43 

4-29 

1-56 

1902 

2-08 

0-29 

0-35 

0-49 

1-07 

1-63 

3-22 

4-49 

2-84 

1903 

1-85 

0-34 

0-24 

0-50 

1-02 

1-52 

2-88 

3-78 

2-50 

This  table  shows  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  total  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  the  twenty-three  years,  1881- 
1903,  interrupted  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  years  1901,  1902.  At  ages  under  5  a  reduction  is  manifest  in  the  last 
three  years.  At  ages  5-9  no  steady  improvement  is  apparent.  At  ages  10-14  the  last  three  years  show  retro- 
gression. On  the  whole,  at  school  ages  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  death-race  during  the  last  three  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  ages  15-19,  20-24,  and  25-44,  a  decided  improvement  is  manifest.  At  ages  above  45  the 
death-rate  from  phthisis  has  increased.  It  should  be  observed  that  less  importance  attaches  to  the  death-rate  from 
phthisis  at  the  earlier  than  at  the  later  ages.  The  total  death-rate  is  so  small  that  errors  in  diagnosis  (which  aie 
more  likely  to  occur  at  the  earlier  stages)  would  have  a  much  greater  effect  on  the  rate  at  the  earlier  ages. With 
this  caution,  it  may  be  said  that  the  figures  show  a  decided  improvement  at  ages  under  5,  a  tendency  to  retrogression 
at  school  age,  a  marked  improvement  in  adolescents  and  adults,  and  an  inclination  to  retrogression  at  advanced  age. 


V— TABLE   SHOWING  THE   NUMBER   OF    DEATHS    UNDER    1    YEAR    PER    1,000    BIRTHS  OF 
LEGITIMATE    AND    ILLEGITIMATE    INFANTS  RESPECTIVELY. 


Year. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimace. 

1891 

184 

375 

1892 

170 

367 

1893 

190 

498 

1S94 

150 

338 

1895 

193 

395 

1896 

167 

375 

1897 

187 

374 

1898 

187 

401 

1S99 

196 

425 

1900 

179 

432 

1901 

188 

463 

1902 

147 

263 
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APPENDIX  XIII. 
Appendix  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy. 
EXTRACT   FROM  MEMORANDUM  WITH   TABLES    OF  FIGURES. 


I  have  no  other  test  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
population  than  that  of  its  ability  to  resist  disease  and 
death ;  but  dealing  in  this  way  with  London  as  a  whole, 
the  statistics  available  show  that  progress  is  bsing  made. 


Thus  the  death  rate  of  the  London  population  has  for 
a  long  period  been  steadily  decreasing,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  : — 


Period. 

Death  rate. 

1841-50 

24-8 

1851-60 

23-7 

1861-70 

24-4 

1871-80 

22-5 

1881-90 

20-5 

1891-1900 

19-2 

1901 

17-1 

1902 

17-2 

1903 

15-2 

The  following  figures  extracted  from  life  tables  relating 
to  three  decennia,  further  emphasise  this  fact. 

Males. 


Expectation  of  life,  at  particular  ages,  in  years. 


Age. 

1861-70. 

1881-90. 

1891-1900 

0 

39-9 

41-0 

5 

47-5 

50-4 

51-6 

10 

44-6 

46-8 

47-8 

15 

40-1 

42-4 

43-4 

20 

36-7 

38-3 

39-1 

25 

33-1 

34-2 

35-0 

35 

26-3 

26-9 

27-3 

45 

20-3 

20-4 

20-7 

55 

14-6 

14-8 

65 

9-7 

9-8 

75 

5-8 

5-9 

The  figures  relating  to  females  are  in  the  same  direction. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population,  I  have  again  no  other  test  than 
that  afforded  by  their  ability  to  resist  disease  and  death, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  ability  of  the  classes 
better  circumstanced. 

The  sanitary  areas  of  Southwark  and  Hampstead  may 
be  taken  as  illustrative  of  a  poor  and  of  a  well-to-do 
district,  and  the  following  figxires  showing  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  in  the  two  districts  enable  comparison  to  be 
made  between  them  in  respect  of  viability. 

Males. 


Expectation  of  life,  1897-1900. 


Age. 

Hampstead. 

Southwark. 

At  birth. 

50-8 

36-5 

5 

57-4 

48-7 

10 

53-3 

45-0 

15 

48-7 

40-6 

20 

44-2 

36-4 

25 

39-8 

32-4 

30 

35-5 

28-6 

35 

31-3 

25-0 

40 

27-5 

21-9 

45 

23-8 

18-9 

50 

20-3 

16-2 

55 

17-0 

13-6 

60 

14-1 

11-3 

65 

11-5 

9-1 

70 

9-2 

7-0 

75 

7-1 

5-2 

Further  opportunity  is  given  of  comparing  the  death- 
rates  of  populations  differing  in  social  condition,  by 
grouping  the  London  sanitary  areas  according  to  the 
proportions  of  population  occupying  tenements  of  less 
than  five  rooms  to  the  extent  of  more  than  two  perBone 
to  a  room. 
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Metropolitan  Borough. 


Proportion  of  total 
population  living 
more  than  two  in  a 
room  in  tenements  of 
less  than  5  rooms. 


Proportion  of  total 

population 
living  in  tenements 
of 

1  ard  2  rooms. 


Lewisham 
Wandsworth  - 
Stoke  Newington 
Hampstead  - 
Woolwich 
Greenwich 
Deptford 
Camberwell  - 
Hackney 
City  of  London 
Fulham 
Battersea 
Hammersmith 
Lambeth 
Westminster  - 
Paddington  - 
Chelsea 
Kensington  - 
Poplar 
Islington 
Bermondsey  - 
St.  Marylebone 
Southwark  - 
St.  Pancras  - 
Holborn 
Bethnal  Green 
Shoreditch  - 
Stepney 
Finsbury 


2-67% 

4-  46% 

5-  52% 

6-  37% 
6-60  o/o 

8-  30% 

9-  06% 

9-65% 
10-18% 
10-85  % 
10-85% 

10-  89  % 

11-  76% 

12-  22% 

13-  03  % 

13-  57  % 

14-  43% 
14-84  o/o 

16-  41  % 

17-  00  % 
19-66% 

21-  12% 

22-  35  % 

23-  98  % 
25-05  % 
29-62% 
29-95% 
33-21  % 


4-  8% 

5-  6% 

10-  1% 

11-  1% 

11-  0% 
10-3% 

13-  0% 

12-  9% 

14-  4% 
19-3% 

13-  0% 

15-  2% 
17-0% 
19-6% 

24-  3% 
22-1  % 

25-  0% 
22-1  % 

17-9% 
27-4% 
25-4  o/„ 
34-4% 
31-6% 
37-9% 
37-5% 
31-7% 
37-2% 
33-8  % 
45-2% 
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LONDON. 

All  Causes  and  Phthisis. 
1901-3. 


Proportion  of  total 

TTnnnlfi.f.in'n  livino"  mrrp 

1  '  W  1 J  \Xl<M  \l  L\J l-t-    LI.  V  L^'-fL     '  '  ' '    J.  V_ 

Death-rate  per  1,000  living. 

than  two  in  a  room  in 

i-pn -nrM oirf a  r\f  Iagg  flifin 

LCll    III  m  1  I  N  Ui  iCfeib    L  lictil 

five  rooms. 

All  causes. 

Phthisis. 

(Census,  1901). 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Class  1— (0-74%)  -    -  - 

13-22 

13-49 

12-02 

1-09 

•99 

•95 

>>    - — V'S^-»-"/o^ 

15-24 

15-30 

13-35 

1-36 

1-31 

1-21 

„    3-(  10-124%)     -  - 

16-61 

16-33 

14-39 

1-54 

1-49 

h36 

„    4- (124-15%)    -  - 

15-39 

15-73 

13-82 

1-51 

1-40 

b38 

.,    5-(  15-20%)-    ■  - 

18-08 

18-10 

16-18 

1-64 

1-63 

r56 

„    6— (20-25%)-    -  - 

19-04 

19-52 

16-93 

2-10 

2-15 

2-03 

.,    7  -(25%,  and  up)  - 

20-95 

21-03 

18-65 

2-20 

2-04 

2-25 

1901. 


Proportion  of  total  population  living  in 
tenements  of  one  and  two  rooms. 

Death-rate  per  1,000  living. 

(Census,  1901.) 

All  causes. 

• 

Phthisis. 

Class  1    (0  12%)  

13-42 

1-19 

„    2-(  12-1.5%)  

16-13 

1-43 

„    3-(  15-20%)  

17-72 

1-63 

„    4— (20-25%)  

15-39 

1-51 

„  5-(25-32%) 

18^91 

1-92 

„    6    (32%  and  up)  - 

19-77 

2-08 

LONDON. 
Infant  Moetality. 
1891-1900. 


Proportion  of  total  population  living  more  than  two 
inja  room  in  tenements  of  less  than  five  rooms. 
(1891  Census.) 

Deaths  under  one  year 
of  age. 

1891-1900. 

Deaths  tmder  one  year 
of  age  per  1,000  living 
at  age  0-1. 

1891-1900. 

Districts  with  under  10%  

13,533 

142 

10-15%  

56,208 

180 

„  15-20%  

42,158 

196 

„  20-25%  

36,521 

193 

„     25-30%  -  

23,219 

210 

„  30-35%  

22,580 

222 

„     Over  35%  

16,800 

223 
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The  following  table  relating  to  persons  resident  in  the  artizans'  dwellings  of  the  London  County  Council  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  death  rates  of  a  working-class  population  living  under  favourable  oiroumstances : — 

Year  1903. 


Death  rates  per 

1,000  living  in 

Cause  of  death. 

l^r^nnpil  H  riTtrpllincrfa 

All  .3auses — All  ages  

11-8 

15-2 

„        Ages  0-1  

149-7 

152-6 

„  0-5  

37-2 

49-.'^ 

»  5-20   

1-2 

2-6 

,,           „    20  and  upwards      -  -  

9-9 

14-9 

Principal  epidemic  diseases  

1-64 

1-75 

1-48 

1-55 

Tuberculous  diseases  other  than  Phthisis  

0-55 

0-60 

0-55 

1-13 

1-25 

1-28 

The  following  table  shows  the  death  rates  at  several  ages  of  the  I^ondon  common  lodging  house  population  in 
1903,  those  of  London  at  the  same  ages  being  stated  for  the  purposes  of  comparison : — • 


Death  rates  per  1,000  males  living  from  certain  causes  at  certain  ages  in  Common  Lodging  Houses  during  1903, 

and  in  London  during  1901. 


Cause  of  Death.  j 

Age  25.  1 

Age  35. 

Age  45. 

i 

Age  55.  1 

1 

Age  65. 

r  C.L.H. 

15-24 

22-62 

42-56 

66-30 

144-30 

All  causes  1 

I  London 

6-74 

12-76 

21-79 

37-82 

70-42 

t  C.L.H. 

6-89 

12-49 

20-27 

16-29 

11-49 

Phthisis  

[ London 

2-65 

4-30 

5-01 

4-12 

2-72 

j  C.L.H. 

1-04 

1-27 

1-78 

3-79 

5-11 

Alcoholism  (including  cirrhosisof  liver)-. 

'  London 

0-17 

0-61 

1-17 

1-39 

1-36. 

f  C.L.H. 

1-26 

1-09 

3-57 

4-17 

14-05 

Urinary  Diseases     -       -       -  ■ 

[  London 

0-22 

0-67 

1-28 

2-91 

5-88 

r  C.L.H. 

0-63 

0-72 

1-78 

1-89 

5-11 

Violence  -       -       -       -       -       -  \ 

[  London 

0-64 

0-92 

1-43 

1-77 

2-36 

!  C.L.H. 

0-21 

0-72 

2-23 

7-20 

21-72 

Cancer  , 

1.  London 

0-14 

0-57 

1-95 

4-36 

7-24 

r  C  L  H 

Tubercular    diseases    other    than  ( 

0-21 

0-18 

0-22 

0-76 

1-28 

"iLondon 

0-22 

0-16 

0-19 

0-15 

0-27 

j  C.L.H. 

1-46 

2-35 

4-46 

7-58 

24-27 

Circulatory  Diseases        -       -       -  < 

[ London 

0-68 

1-34 

3-82 

8-93 

19-04 
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Death  Bates  per  1,000  males  living  from  certain  causes  at  certain  ages,  etc. — continued. 


Cause  of  Death. 

Age  25. 

Age  35. 

Age  45. 

Age  55. 

Age  65. 

r  C.L.H. 

— 

— 

1-78 

2-27 

5-11 

Nervous  Diseases 

London 

0*2 1 

0*53 

0'91 

1*70 

3-56 

C.L.H. 

0-21 

1-09 

2-01 

11-36 

30-66 

Bronchitis  

London 

0'08 

0*36 

1*18 

4*28 

11-54 

\  C.L.H. 

1-26 

1-81 

2-01 

6-44 

12-77 

Pneumonia 

.London 

0-53 

1-20 

1-88 

2-82 

3-81 

C.L.H. 

2-07 

0-90 

2-45 

4-55 

12-77 

Other  causes  

.London 

1-20 

2-10 

2-97 

5-39 

12-64 

Table  showing  for  London  and  the  population  residing  in  Common  Lodging  Houses  the  number  of  deaths  of 
Miles  from  certain  causes  out  of  1,000  deaths  from  all  causes  at  five  age  periods. 


Cause  of  Death. 

Age 

25. 

Age 

36. 

Age 

45. 

Age 

55. 

Age 

65. 

C.L.H. 

London. 

C.L.H. 

London. 

C.L.H. 

London. 

C.L.H. 

London. 

C.L.H. 

London. 

All  Causes. 

1,000. 

1,000. 

1,000. 

1,000. 

1,000 

1,000. 

1,000. 

1,000. 

1,000. 

1,000 

*452 

393 

*552 

337 

*477 

229 

*246 

109 

*80 

39 

Alcoholism  (including 

*68 

26 

*56 

48 

42 

54 

*57 

37 

*35 

19 

Cirrhosis  of  Liver). 

Urinary  Diseases   -  - 

*82 

32 

48 

52 

*84 

59 

63 

77 

*97 

84 

41 

95 

32 

72 

42 

65 

29 

47 

*35 

33 

14 

20 

32 

45 

52 

90 

109 

115 

*150 

103 

Tubercular  Diseases 

14 

32 

8 

13 

5 

9 

*11 

4 

*9 

4 

other  than  Phthisis 

Circulatory  Diseases  - 

96 

100 

104 

105 

105 

176 

114 

236 

168 

270 

Nervous  Diseases  -  - 

32 

42 

42 

42 

34 

45 

35 

51 

Bronchitis    -    .    -  - 

*14 

11 

*48 

28 

47 

54 

*171 

113 

*213 

164 

Pneumonia  -    -    -  - 

*82 

79 

80 

94 

47 

86 

*97 

75 

*89 

54 

Other  Causes    -  - 

137 

180 

40 

164 

57 

136 

69 

142 

89 

179 

*  Proportions  in  C.L.H.'s  starred  are  those  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  London  proportions. 
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In'insanitary  areas  the  death  rates  are  frequently  35  and 
40  in  the  1,000  of  the  population. 

A  noteworthy  exception  is  to  be  found  in  Jewish 
populations  who  when  living  in  houses  of  the  sort  usually 
demolished  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act 
nevertheless  have  death  rates  which,  compared  with  those 
cf  the  district  or  of  London,  are  in  no  way  high.  This  is, 
I  believe,  due  to  the  better  care  these  people  take  of  their 
health,  especially  of  their  children,  and  to  their 
temperance. 

It  would  appear  from  the  tables  that  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  power  of  the  London  population  to 
resist  disease  and  death,  and  in  all  probability  a  consider- 
able cause  of  this  improvement  is  the  better  feeding  of  the 
population. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  however,  that  infant  mortahty 
has  not  shown  corresponding  reduction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  number  of  deaths 
of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  in  1,000  births  in  London 
in  successive  peripds. 


Period. 

Annual  Mortality  of 
Infants. 

1841- 

-50 

157 

1851- 

-60 

155 

1861- 

-70 

162 

1871- 

-80 

158 

1881- 

-90 

152 

1891- 

-1900 

160 

The  improved  food  supply  of  the  population  as  a  whole 
has,  perhaps,  not  been  shared  by  infants,  and  it  is 
significant  that  their  mortality  rate  has  remained 
practically  stationary.  • 
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Appendix  to  Evidence  of  Dr.  Shadwell. 
TABLES   SHOWING   THE   URBANIZATION   OF  GERMANY. 

L 


Percentage  of  Population. 

1871. 

1880. 

1890. 

1895. 

Towns  containing  more  than  100,000  inhabitants 

4-8 

7-2 

11-4 

13-5 

from  20,000  to  100,000  inhabitants  - 

7-7 

8-9 

9-3 

10-5 

„    5,000  to  20,000  inhabitants 

11-2 

12-6 

11-5 

13-6 

„          ,,        under  2,000  inhabitants    -       -       -  - 

63-9 

58-6 

57-5 

50-2 

(SchmoUer's  Jahrbuch,  1901.) 
II. 


Rural  Communities  (under  2,000  inhabitants)  -              -       -  - 

Urban  ■       „         (over  2,000  inhabitants)  

Percentage  of  Population. 

1895. 

1900. 

50-2 
49-8 

45-6 
54-4 

C           (Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich,  1903.) 

III. 

Population  engaged  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  

Population  engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  building  ----- 

1S82. 

1895. 

18,840,818 
16,058,080 

18,501,307 
20,253,241 

(Occupational  Census  of  German  Empire.) 
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IV. 

TABLE   OF   RECRUITING   RETURNS   IN   GERMANY,  1901. 


Predominantly  Agricultural 
Districts, 

Percentage  of  Recruits  Examined. 

Fit. 

Prospectively 
Fit. 

Less  Fit. 

Unfit. 

Unworthy. 

East  Prussia  

68-6 

11-3 

13-3 

6.6 

0-2 

ElsasB  

67-6 

14-1 

11-7 

6-5 

0-1 

West  Prussia  

65-1 

13-7 

14-0 

6-9 

0-3 

Pomerania    -       .       .       -  . 

60-1 

19-3 

13-5 

6-8 

0-3 

Posen  ------ 

59-9 

15-9 

15-6 

8-4 

0-2 

Predominantly  Industrial 
Districts. 

Rhineland            -       -       .  - 

52-8 

20-3 

17-4 

9-4 

0-1 

Saxony  -       -       -       .       -  | 

54-9 
and 
50-7 

13-5 
and 
13-6 

24-5 
and 
28-4 

6-  8 
and 

7-  0 

0-3 
and 
0-3 

Hannover  

53-7 

17-6 

18-2 

10-3 

0-2 

Silesia  

49-2 

15-6 

24-7 

10-1 

0-4 

Brandenburg  

47-6 

11-4 

33-7 

7-0 

0-3 

German  Empire     -       -       -  - 

55-2 

16-7 

19-7 

8-1 

0-3 

COMPARATIVE   TABLE    OP    RECRUITING    RETURNS    FOR   THE    GERMAN  EMPIRE 

IN    YEARS    1894    AND  1901. 


Year. 

Pit. 

Prospectively 
Pit. 

Less  Pit. 

Unfit. 

Unworthy. 

1894   

1901  

56-2 
55-2 

16-7 
16-7 

20-0 
19-7 

6-8 
8-1 

0-3 
0-3 

The  "Fit"  have  fallen  1  per  cent.,  and  the  "Unfit"  have  risen  1*3  per  cent. 
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TABLES   SHOWING   THE    RATES    OF    REPRODUCTION   IN   TEXTILE    AND  IN 

METAL  TOWNS. 

Births  per  1,000  of  Population,  1901 

V. — England. 


Textile  Towns. 

Metal  Towns. 

Bolton 

27-4 

Gateshead  - 

3G-7 

Blackburn  - 

26-5 

Bilston 

36-5 

Oldham 

24-5 

Sunderland 

35-3 

Burnley 

23-7 

Sheffield  - 

33-0 

Bradford  - 

23-0 

32-1 

Huddersfield 

22-9 

31-9 

Halifax 

22-3 

31-9 

Mean  - 

24-7 

Mean  - 

33-9 

VI. — Germany. 


39-6 

50-1 

Chemnitz  -       -       -       -  . 

39-5 

Gelsenkirchen     -       .       .  . 

49-0 

M.  Gladbach     -       .       .  . 

39-4 

47-0 

Zwickau    .       .       .       .  - 

34-4 

Essen  

4(i-l 

Elberfeld  

34-0 

Duisburg  

4(>-0 

Barmen     .       .       -       .  . 

33-2 

Dortmund  

42-9 

Krefeld  

28-8 

Bochum  

42-4 

Mean  

35-5 
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APPENDIX  XV. 
Appendix  to  Evidence  of  Miss  Anderson. 
TABLE  I. 


SHEWING  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  WHOSE  WORK  IS  REGULATED  BY  THE  FACTORY  ACT. 


Census  1901. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

(a)  Female  popula- 
tion over  10  years 

(b)  Ditto    in  all 
occupations 

13,189,585 
4,171,751 

1,790,242 
591,624 

1,818,403 
549,874 

16,798,230 
5,313,-249 

Empioyea 

in  Textile  Factories,  1899 : 

>V  UXllCil 

.^59  0.^1 

472  .'587 

Young  Persons 

1  w  J. }  OIU 

o,DV/i 

Children 

19,590 

2,538 

2,668 

24,79(i 

Total      -  - 

499,937 

99,919 

49,131 

648,987 

Employed 
1899: 

m    Non- Textile  Factories, 

Women 

Young  Persons 

292,416 
125,272 

48,206 
21,338 

28,012 
6,797 

368,634 
153,407 

Chiloi-en 

1,435 

271 

49 

1,755 

Total 

an  OIK 

o9,olo 

04,000 

KOQ  '7QA 

ozo,  /  ito 

Employed 

in  Workshops,  1897  .- 

Women 

198,858 

38,707 

12,816 

250,380 

Young  Persons 

87,531 

11,646 

6,144 

104,321 

Children 

911 

359 

127 

1,397 

Total      -  - 

287,300 

50,712 

18,086 

356,098 

Employed 

in  Factories  and  Workshops : 

Total    -  - 

1,206,360 

220,446 

102,075 

1,528,881 

Percentages ; 

(a)  Of  Total  over 
ten  years  - 

(b)  Ditto,  all  occu- 
pations 

9-146 
28-917 

12-313 
37-264 

5-613 
16-744 

9-101 
28-774 
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TABLE  II. 

SHEWING  NUMBER,  AGE,  AND  SEX  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  LAUNDRIES  IN  190L 


(a).  Under  the  Factory  Act.  {b).  In  all  laundry  work.    Census  1901. 


England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

i 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

Total 
number  of 
Laundries. 

Adults 

5,135 

38,098 

387 

3,312 

209 

1,629 

5,731 

43,039 

Employed  in 
Steam  or  Factory 
Laundries. 

Young  Persons 
Children 

842 
13 

8,300 
39 

111 

2 

1,077 
3 

47 

343 

1,000 
15 

9,720 
42 

2,102 

Total 

5.990 

46,437 

500 

4,392 

256 

1,972 

6,746 

52,801 

Employed  in 
Hand  or  Workshop 
Laundries. 

Adults 
Young  Persons 
Children 

1,365 
29 

25,536 
1,684 
21 

41 

6 
5 

1,708 
553 
35 

7 

n 
0 

285 
y 

1,413 
241 
34 

27,529 
2,246 
56 

5,011 

Total 

1,623 

73,678 

52 

2,296 

13 

294 

1,688 

29,831 

a.  Totals  in  Steam 
and  Hand 
Laundries  under 
regulations. 

Adults 
Young  Persons 
Children 

6,.500 
1,071 

42 

63,634  : 
9,984 
60 

428 
117 
7 

5,020 
1,630 
38 

216 
53 

1,934 
352 

7,144 
1,241 
49 

70,588 
11,966 

98 

7,113 

Total 

7,613 

73,678 

552 

6,688 

269 

2,286 

8,434 

82,652 

b.  Census,  1901. 
All  laundry  work. 

Employers  as 
well  as  employed. 

*8,874 

196,141 

*511 

17,630 

*253 

12,919 

9,638 

226,690 

These  figures  do  not  include  Engineers,  whereas  in  the  Returns  to  the  Factory  Department  all  employers 
and  employees  are  included. 
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APPENDIX  : 


APPENDIX  XVI. 

Avpendix  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  W.  McAdam  Eccles  and  Dr.  Robert  Jones. 


STATEMENTS  UPON  WHICH  THE   EVIDENCE  ON  THE  RELATION  OF  ALCOHOL  TO  PHYSICAL- 
DETERIORATION  WAS  BASED. 


Disease  in 
Children  due 
to  Alcohol. 


Cases. 


Effects  of 
Alcohol  on 
Tissues  of 
Children. 


British 
Medical 
As.sociation 
Investi- 
gation, 1887 


Names  of  the  Medical  Men  inteeested  in  the  Subject  who  met  in  Coneebence. 
Sir  Thomas  Baelow,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  University  College  Hospital. 
Fletcher  Beach,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  West  End  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Harey  Campbell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  North-West  London  Hospital. 
W.  McAdam  Eccles,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
C.  F.  Harford,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Physician  to  the  St.  Jamee-the-less  Medical  Mission,  Bethnal  Green. 
Sir  Victor  Hoesley,  F.R.S.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital. 
T.  B.  Hyslop,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  and  Superintendent  at  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital. 

Robert  Jones,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S.,  Physician  and  Superintendent  at  the  London  County  Asylum,  Claybury.. 
T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  Mount  Vernon  Hospital  for  Consumption. 
J.  J.  Ridge,  M.D.,  M.D.  (State  Medicine),  B.S.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Enfield. 

T.  Claye  Shaw,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  late  Physician  and  Superintendent  at  the  London  County  Asylum,  Banstead. 
G.  E.  Shuttlewoeth,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  late  Medical  Superintendent,  Royal  Albert  Asylum  for  Imbeciles. 
E.  Claude  Taylor,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer,  Hampstead  Workhouse. 
A.  J.  Whiting,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Tottenham  Hospital. 

There  were  also  present — 
John  Y.  Henderson,  Chairman  of  the  National  Temperance  League. 

E.  Stafford  Howard,  C.B.,  Director  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institution. 
A.  F.  Harvey,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Temperance  Legislation  Board. 
John  T.  Rae,  Secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  League. 


J. — Effect  of  Alcohol  on   Geowing  Childeen. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O..  M.D., 
Physician  to  University  College  Hospital ;  late  Physician 

to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street. 

I  haTd  been  asked  to  give  my  experience  on  the  question 
of  the  administration  of  alcohol  to  children. 

In  answering  the  question  whether  any  appreciable 
amount  of  actual  disease  is  caused  in  children  by  the 
piolonged  administration  of  alcohol,  it  is  immensely 
difficult  to  give  statistics,  but  it  is  easy  to  give  illustrations. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  large  numbers  of  out  patients 
at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street,  and 
I  satisfied  myself  that  definite  cases  of  alcoholic  disease 
existed. 

Thus,  in  a  boy,  aged  about  ten  jears,  who  was  under 
my  observation  for  several  weeks,  there  was  well  marked 
evidence  of  gin-drinker's  liver,  with  abdominal  dropsy. 
He  had  for  a  long  time  carried  to  his  father,  who  was  a 
cabman,  his  daily  meal,  of  which  some  spirit  was  one 
of  the  constituents.  The  cabman  had  given  the  boj 
little  "  nips  "  of  spirit,  and  he  had  got  to  like  it. 

Again,  a  boy,  aged  between  four  and  five  years,  was 
brought  to  me  with  abdominal  dropsy  and  enlargement 
of  the  liver.  He  had  been  given  a  certain  daily  quantity 
of  beer  for  several  months.  The  beer  was  stopped,  and 
suitable  remedies  were  given.  The  dropsy  rapidly  sub- 
sided, and  subsequently  the  liver  slowly  lessened  in  size 
and  the  boy  recovered. 

The  occasional  administration  of  gin  to  children  for 
flatulence  is  very  common  amongst  certain  classes  of 
the  London  poor.  The  production  of  fibroid  changes, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  hardening  and  toughening  of 
certain  of  the  viscera  of  a  child  during  the  period  of  de- 
velopment, may  be  very  far-reaching  in  its  ultimate 
effects. 

11. — J*EEVALENCE  OF  AdULT  MaLB  InTEMPEEANCE. 

In  August,  18b>7,  the  report  of  the  Collective  Investiga- 
tion Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association  on 
the  "  Connection  of  Disease  with  Habits  of  Intemperance  " 
was  published 


It  related  to  the  4,222  men  between  twenty-five  and 
sixty-five  years  of  age  who  had  died  during  the  preceding 
three  years. 

Only  40  per  cent,  were  reported  as  habitually  temperate. 
65  per  cent,  were  more  or  less  intemperate,  viz. :  — 
25*  6  per  cent,  careless  drinkers, 
12*9  per  cent,  free  drinkers, 
16 -5  per  cent,  decidedly  intemperate, 
the  rest  were  unclassed. 

This  shows  the  prevalence  at  that  time  of  intemperance 
among  adult  males.  Taking  the  average  duration  of 
life  of  the  habitually  temperate  as  the  standard,  one- 
sixth  of  the  4,222  men  had  shortened  their  lives  on  the 
average  ten  years,  two  in  every  thirteen  five  years,  and 
the  rest  on  the  average  from  two  to  three  years. 

Comparative  Mortality  of  Adult  Males, 
Publicans  and  Abstainers. 

The  Registrar-General  has  ascertained  that  of  61,21.5 
men  between  twenty-five  and  sixty-five  in  the  community, 
1,000  die  in  one  year  ; 

but  of  61,215  publicans,  1,642  die  in  one  year  ; 

but  of  61.215  Rechabites  (abstainers),  560  die  in  one 
year. 


III. — Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  on  the  30th  November,  1903,  on  the  Com- 
parative Mortality  among  Assured  Lives  of  Ab- 
stainers and  Non-Abstainers  from  Alcoholic 
Beverages. 

By  R.  M.  Moore, 

Actuary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General 
Provident  Institution. 

The  paper  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institution 
from  its  establishment  in  1841  to  the  year  1901  :  a  period 
of  sixty-one  years.  There  were  125,000  policies  issued 
by  the  institution  ;  about  one-half  of  which  were  on  the 
lives  of  abstainers,  the  remainder  being  on  non-abstainers  ; 
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the  continued  abstinence  of  the  former  class  being  ascer- 
tained by  an  annual  declaration.  These  two  classes 
are  knoMTi  respectively  as  the  "  temperance  "  and  the 
"  general "  section.  The  policies  were  further  divided 
into  sexes,  and  classes  of  assurance  (viz.,  whole-life, 
endowment  assurance,  or  otherwise) ;  those  policies  which 
were  accepted  on  higher  terms  than  ordinary  being  also 
separated :  the  remaining  policies,  issued  at  ordinary 
rates  of  premium,  being  described  as  "  healthy  lives." 

It  is  upon  the  experience  of  healthy  male  lives  assured 
under  whole-life  policies  in  the  temperance  and  general 
sections  respectively  (being  the  bulk  of  the  institution's 
business)  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  mainly  based  ; 
though  these  conclusions  are  completely  supported  by 
the  experience  of  other  classes  of  policy,  and  of  female 
lives. 

After  describing  the  various  actuarial  processes  by 
which  the  results  are  arrived  at,  the  writer  shows  that  the 
experience  of  the  general  section,  from  age  thirty-four 
upwards,  was  practically  identical  with  the  most  recent 
experience  of  the  life  offices  generally,  known  as  the  0"" 
Table,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

That  the  experience  of  the  general  section  of  the  office 
is  sufficient  in  quantity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
consists  of  467,000  "  years  of  life  "  ;  in  other  words  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  467,000  persons  of  various  ages  from 
ten  to  ninety-nine  being  under  observation  for  a  year  : 
technically  called  "  exposed  to  risk."  As  an  indication 
how  closely  the  experiences  agreed,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  actual  deaths,  1841 — 1901,  in  the  general  section 
of  the  institution  were  8,947.  Had  the  mortality  been 
at  the  0'"  rate  (the  average  rate  of  the  life  offices  generally) 
the  number  of  deaths  would  have  been  8,911  :  a  difference 
of  less  than  one-half  per  cent.  ;  thus  showing  that  the 
lives  assured  in  the  general  section  of  the  office  were 
good  average  lives. 

In  the  temperance  or  abstainers'  section  there  were 
398,000  years  of  life  under  observation,  or  "  exposed 
to  risk."  The  deaths  "  expected  "  among  these  lives,  if 
the  ordinary  average  rate  of  mortahty  (0'")  had  prevailed 
among  them,  would  have  been  6,899.  Or,  if  the  mortality 
of  the  general  section  had  prevailed,  the  deaths  would 
have  been  6,959.    But  the  actual  deaths  among  the 


abstainers  were  only  5,124  :  being  less  than  75  per  cent, 
of  the  "  expected  "  deaths  according  to  the  average  rate 
of  mortality  of  assured  lives. 

The  higher  vitality  of  the  temperance  lives  is  also 
shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  100,000  persons  aged  thirty, 
according  to  the  average  rates  of  mortality  (or  the  experi- 
ence of  the  general  section  of  the  institution),  some  44,000 
would  survive  to  age  seventy.  But  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  abstainers,  over  55,000  would  reach 
age  seventy  ;  or  25  per  cent.  more. 

Again  it  is  shown  that  the  average  number  of  years  of 
life  enjoyed  after  age  thirty  by  ordinary  assured  lives 
is  thirty-five  years.  But  among  abstainers  it  is  thirty- 
eight  and  four-fifth  years  :  about  1 1  per  cent.  more.  At 
age  forty  these  figures  are  twenty-seven  and  one-third 
years  among  ordinary  assured  lives  and  thirty  and  one- 
third  years  among  abstainers  ;  a  gain  of  about  the  same 
proportion. 

The  results  throughout  are  based  on  the  experience  of 
"  policies  "  and  not  "  lives  "  ;  ihat  is  to  say,  every  separate 
policy  on  one  life  is  regarded  as  a  separate  risk  :  but  the 
writer  shows  that  the  two  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
data  produce  practically  identical  results. 

It  is  also  shown,  by  an  exhaustive  examination,  that 
the  results  are  not  affected  by  transfers  from  the  temper- 
ance to  the  general  section  and  vice  versa  :  such  transfers 
being  proportionately  very  few  in  number. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  claims: — Firstly:  that  the 
non-abstainers  assured  in  the  institution  are  good  aver- 
age lives,  generally  equal  to  the  best  accepted  standard  of 
assured  life,  namely,  the  0'"  table.  Secondly :  that 
the  abstainers  show  a  marked  superiority  to  the  non- 
abstainers  throughout  the  entire  working  years  of  life 
for  every  class  of  policy,  and  for  both  sexes,  however 
tested.  Thirdly :  that  this  superiority  has  not  been 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  the  transfers  between 
the  two  sections.  Fourthly  :  that  the  financial  working 
of  the  institution  in  the  allotment  of  bonuses,  as  between 
the  abstainers  and  the  non-abstainer  sections,  has  not  been 
influenced  by  such  transfers. 

The  detailed  experience  in  quinary  groups  of  ages  of 
healthy  male  lives  assured  under  whole-life  policies, 
non-abstainers  and  abstainers  respectively,  is  appended  :  — 
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Conclusions. 


Statistical 
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nal paper). 


Table  III. 


Healthy  Males.     No N- Abstainers. 
Whole-Life  Policies.      "  Transfers  to  "  excluded. 


Entrants  1841-1901. 
Experience  1841-1901. 


Ages. 

Exposed  to 
Risk. 

Died. 

Rate  of 
Mortality 

per  cent, 
per  annum 
unadjusted. 

Adjusted  0'" 
Rate  of 
Mortality 
per  cent. 
Central  Ages 
of  Groups. 

Expected 
Deaths  by 
0">. 

Taking  0">as 
100,  the  Non- 
Abstainers' 
Experience 
is 

Ages. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

-  9 

74 

-  9 

10-14 

590 

1 

•170 

-345 

2 

49-3 

10-14 

15-19 

2,104 

10 

•475 

•375 

8 

127- 

15-19 

20-24 

9,516 

63 

•662 

-431 

41 

154- 

20-24 

'25-29 

27,099 

157 

•579 

•523 

142 

111- 

25-29 

30-34 

46,965 

339 

•772 

-648 

304 

111- 

30-34 

35-39 

61,106 

495 

■810 

-804 

491 

101- 

35-39 

40-44 

67,423 

645 

■957 

1-001 

675 

95-6 

40-44 

45-49 

65,931 

846 

1283 

1-277 

842 
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45-49 

50-54 

58,941 

992 

1-683 

1-693 

998 

99-4 

50-54 

55-59 

47,879 

1,136 

2-373 

2^338 
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55-59 

60-64 

35,161 

1,148 

3  265 

3344 

1,176 

97-6 
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23,219 

1,176 

5-065 
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65-69 

70-74 

12,857 

992 

7  171 

7-281 

936 
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7.5-79 
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614 
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Table  IV. 


Bealthy  Males.  Abstainers. 

Whole-life  Policies.    "  Transfers  to"  excluded. 
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IV. 


—Alcohol  as  a  Cause  of  Mental  Degeneration, 
AND  ITS  Action  Indirectly  upon  Offspring. 


ort  of 
Com- 


Report  of  Robert  Jones,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
Chief  Medical  Officer,  London  County  Asylum,  Clayhury_ 
aber  of  There  are  probably  at  the  present  time  more  than 
ine  in  114,000  certified  insane  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
land  and  ^'^one,  of  whom  approximately  52,000  are  males  and 
es.  62,000  females. 

If  the  fifty-seventh  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in 
hinacy  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  1903,  be  consulted,  the 
proportion  per  cent,  of  instances  in  which  alcohol  has 
loners  m  -y^^^^^  assigned  as  the  cause  of  insanity  to  the  yearty  average 
number  of  patients  admitted  into  asylums  in  the  five 
years,  1896-1901  inclusive,  is  21  per  cent,  for  males  and 
9  •  2  per  cent,  for  females,  and  probably  the  proportion  for 
Scotland  is  much  higher. 

During  the  year  1902,  which  is  the  last  upon  which 
there  are  at  present  pubUshed  records,  there  were  22,851 
persons  (male  11,217,  females  11,634)  admitted  into 
lunatic  asylums  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  who  compile  these  numbers  state  that  of 
these  alcohohc  excess  was  the  assigned  cause  in  23-1  per 
cent,  males  and  9  ■  6  -per  cent,  females — a  higher  ratio  than 
for  the  average  of  the  five  previous  years.  I  believe  that 
upon  the  lowest  computation,  and  after  making  the 
necessary  deduction  for  the  more  rapid  death  in  some 
cases,  such  as  those  of  general  paralysis,  a  disease  Avhich 
certainly  bears  an  indirect  relation  to  alcohol,  that  at  the 
present  time  there  remain  in  asylums  no  less  than  about 
11,000  males  and  6,000  females  who  are  mentally  decrepit, 
mainly  through  the  effects  of  alcohol, 
lissions  During  the  last  ten  years,  1893-1902  inclusive,  35,916 
London  persons  (16,356  males  and  19,560  females)  have  been 
jj;y  admitted  into  all  the  London  County  Asylums.  Of  these 
urns.  5,727  persons  (3,497  males,  2,320  females)  have  been 
admitted  whose  insanity  was  assigned  to  drink  as  a  cause, 
a  proportion  of  21  per  cent,  among  the  men  and  11  per 
cent,  among  the  women. 

During  the  time  that  the  London  County  Council's 
Asylum  at  Claybury  has  been  opened,  now  over  ten  years 
(1893-1904),  a  period  of  which  I  have  direct  experience 
as  medical  officer,  9,544  patients  (males  4,251,  females 
5,393,  including  private  patients)  have  been  admitted 


bury 
urn. 


thereto,  of  whom  965  males,  699  females,  a  proportion  of 
22-7  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  13- 1  per  cent,  of  the  females, 
were  definitely  ascertained  to  owe  their  insanity  to 
drink. 

A  total,  therefore,  of  1,664  persons  of  both  sexes  have  j  ■^  a 
been  thus  rendered  incapable  of  productive  work  through  Alcohol 
their  own  act,  and  have  been  or  are  being  compulsorily 
and  of  necessity  detained,  supported  and  clothed,  at  the 
ratepayers'  expense.  During  last  year,  1903,  in  Claybury 
asylum,  out  of  a  total  of  607  persons  among  the  poorer 
classes  (296  males,  311  females)  admitted,  no  less  than  113 
males  and  69  females,  a  proportion  of  37  per  cent,  of  men 
and  22  per  cent,  of  women,  were  brought  into  the  asylum 
insane,  their  condition  being  in  some  v. ay  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with  alcoholic  excess,  indirectly  con- 
tributing through  loss  of  inhibition  or  self-restraint  to  the 

contagion  of  syphilis  and  to  incurable  general  paralj'sis  

a  disease  which  is  higher  in  proportion  among  those  who 
drink  than  among  the  general  population. 

This  fact  certainly  lends  favour  to  the  view  that  drink  Syphilis  and 
favours  general  paralysis — a  disease  which  is  without  Gene  al 
hope  of  relief,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  Paralysis  in 
preventible,  and  a  form  of  insanity  to  which,  above  all  Soldiers  and 
others,  our  service  men — soldiers  and  sailor? — are  most  Sailors 
prone.    Of  these  182  drink  cases  admitted  into  this 
asylum  about  one-third  have  been  discharged  during  the 
year,  in  many  cases  probably  again  to  relapse,  but  47  of 
the  males  remained  in  the  asylum  during  a  total  aggregate 
of  640  weeks  and  17  of  the  women  260  weeks.    The  cost 
of  their  maintenance,  apart  from    their  certification, 
previous  infirmary   residence   and   conveyance  hither, 
falling  upon  the  already  over-burdened  ratepayers. 

Of  the  other  119  cases  many,  perhaps  most  of  them.  Effect  of 
are  probably  doomed  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.    Nor  is  Alcoholic 
this  all,  for  out  of  these  70  per  cent,  men  and  80  per  cent.  Insanity 
women  were  married,  had  families  dependent  upon  them,  upon 
and  the  cruelty  of  neglect  induces  a  feebleness  in  their  Dependents 
descendants  which  it  is  impossible  correctly  to  estimate. 
Of  the  cases  brought  into  this  asylum,  no  less  than  30  per 
cent,  of  the  men  and  56  per  cent,  of  the  women  (where  this 
could  be  ascertained)  were  country  bom,  showing  that 
their  town  environment,  to  say  the  least,  was  not  favour- 
able to  their  self-restraint.    They  were  also  brought  at 
their  best  age,  men  betwesn    thirty-fivo  and  forty,  and 
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women  twenty-five  and  tliirtj  -five,  although  many 
chronic  cases  of  long-continued  drink  are  admitted  after 
the  climacteric  period. 

I  am  certain  that  other  factors,  such  as  competition, 
Insecurity  of  trade,  insanitary  surroundings,  poverty — 
in  some  cases  starvation  and  want — improper  food  in 
kind  and  quality,  may  have  induced  their  alcoholism. 

Of  this,  there  is  in  my  mind  no  possible  doubt.  The 
proportion  of  women  whose  insanity  is  ascertained  to  be 
due  to  drink  is  higher  in  Clay  bury  than  in  the  other  asylums 
of  London — possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
territorial  asylum  for  the  East-end  of  London,  where  so 
many  women  are  employed  in  factory  work. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  City  of 
Nottingham,  where  so  many  women  are  employed  in  lace 
factories,  twice  as  many  women  as  men  are  received  into 
the  asylum  whose  insanity  is  ascribed  to  drink.  In 
Sunderland,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  prosperity  of  the 
mechanic  and  the  miner  is  evidenced  by  higher  wages  and 
abundant  v/ork — and  here  also  the  question  of  climate  as 
well  as  occupation  may  have  to  be  considered,  for  the 
Northerner  drinks  habitually  more  than  the  Southerner — 
the  proportion  reaches  38-6  per  cent,  as  compared  to  21 
per  cent,  among  the  women,  the  combined  average  being 
the  exceptionally  high  one  of  38  per  cent.  In  Scotland 
this  proportion  is  even  higher.  The  statistics  from  this 
year's  rejjort  of  the  Gartloch  Asylum  for  the  City  of 
Glasgow  gives  the  high  percentage  of  45  per  cent,  for  males, 
26'8  per  cent,  for  females. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  is  the  case  of  Cornwall, 
which  for  men  and  women  gives  the  combined  average  of 
under  2  per  cent.,  and  of  rural  Kent,  which  gives  a  com- 
bined average  of  3-8  per  cent.  For  the  whole  county  of 
London  the  total  average  for  the  same  period  was  19  per 
cent,  for  males,  10  per  cent,  for  females,  and  it  is  a  sad 
reflection  that  every  year  over  600  persons  (over  400  men 
and  200  women)  become  inmates  of  pauj)er  asylums  in 
London  from  this  cause  alone.  The  misery  and  cruelty 
resulting  to  the  family,  and  the  absolute  degradation  of 
the  home  as  the  result  of  intemperance,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description  or  reference. 

Alcohol  perverts  the  moral  nature,  affects  the  judgment 
and  impairs  the  memory,  it  moreover  especially  affects  the 
motor  system,  and  creates  an  enormous  loss  to  the  com- 
munity through  destroying  the  productiveness  of  the 
sliilled  craftsman ;  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
admissions  at  Clay  bury  during  1903  were  of  this  class, 
who,  as  breadwinners,  not  only  lose  their  trade,  but  have, 
moreover,  to  be  detained,  with  others  to  look  after  them, 
in  an  asylum,  leaving  their  dependents  to  swell  the  list  of 
the  "  legal  poor  "  or  the  criminal  class. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  descendants, 
anything  wliich  devitalizes  the  parent  unfavourably  atiects 
the  offspring,  and  clinical  experience  supports  this  in  the 
lowered  height,  weight,  and  impaired  general  physique  of 
the  issue  of  intemperate  parents.  It  also  records  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  42  per  cent,  of  all  periodic  inebriates 
relate  a  history  of  either  drink,  insanity  or  epilepsy  in  their 
ancestors. 

It  is  also  my  experience  that  cases  of  alcoholic  insanity 
are  more  prone  to  phthisis  than  other  varieties — possibly 
owing  to  their  susceptibility  to  the  inimical  effects  of  cold 
and  exposure.  They  also  suffer — more  esjjecially  women — 
from  the  various  forms  of  peripheral  paralysis  and  from 
renal  disease,  which,  with  other  deleterious  effects  of 
algohol,  induce  arterio-sclerosis  and  premature  senility. 
I  can  point  out,  not  one,  but  many  cases  in  my  own 
experience  of  men  at  fifty-five  years  of  age  who  are  "played 
out  "  through  what  their  friends  describe  as  "  moderate 
drinking,"  but  it  has  been  a  constant  indulgence,  due  to 
loss  of  self-restraint. 

The  fact  pointed  out  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  that 
the  proportion  per  cent,  of  alcoholic  admissions  to 
total  admissions  into  asylums  bears  a  ratio  in  the  private 
class  of  18-5  per  cent,  for  males  and  8-8  per  cent,  for  females, 
showing  a  loss  of  self-restraint  and  a  moral  weakness  which 
prefers  immediate  gratification  to  ultimate  good  among 
the  poorer  classes,  proves  the  "need  theie  is  for  cultivat- 
ing a  greater  inhibition,  and  the  need  also  for  encouraging 
a  healthy  public  opinion  in  this  class  which  will  tend  to 
make  the  drunkard  a  reproach  even  among  his  own  people, 
instead  of,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  an  object  of  pity. 
There  is  probably  less  drinking,  in  proportion,  among  the 
well-to-do  classes  than  among  the  poor,  and  the  effect  of 
social  ostracism  is  more  felt  among  them.    It  is  among 
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the  poor  that  the  increase  of  alcoholic  insanity  occurs,  and 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners  state  this  as  a  sad  fact  through- 
out the  Kingdom. 

It  must  not  be  surmised  from  the  above  that  I  am  a 
strict  and  stern  advocate  of  total  abstinence  ;  I  think  it 
involves  too  many  limitations  upon  the  demands  of  reason- 
able men  and  women,  and  I  also  think  it  is  a  counsel  of 
perfection  ;  but  I  believe  it,  nevertheless,  to  be  the  best 
working  hypothesis  for  the  cure  of  and  the  prevention  of 
drunkenness.  Could  not  this  Committee  advocate  some 
such  measure  as  the  compulsory  sale  of  food  with  drink. 
If  "  licensed  victuallers,"  where  does  the  victual  come  in  ? 


v.— The  Relationship  of  Alcohol  to 

TUBEECULOSIS  AND  SYPHILIS. 

By  Dr.  A.  E.  T.  Longhurst. 
Late  Surgeon-Major  in  the  Army. 

Both  cHnical  research  and  practical  observation  prove  •'^'''o^ol 
that  the  use,  and  especially  the  abuse,  of  alcohol,  pre-  Predisposes 
disposes  to,  and  agsiravates  both  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  ,^1® 
in  the  human  system.  Syphilis. 

At  the  British  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  held  in  London  Tubercu- 
in  1901,  Professor  Koch  and  others  expressed  very  strongly  losis. 
the  opinion  that  the  intemperate  were  much  more  liable 
to  fall  victims  to  tuberculosis  infection,  and  that  the 
disease  once  estabhshed  in  such  persons  takes  an  unfavour- 
able and  rapid  course. 

With  regard  to  syphilis,  there  is  abunda.nt  evidence  Syphilis, 
that  intemperance  seriously  predisposes  to  the  contraction 
of  the  disease,  deadens  sensibihty,  making  the  persons 
indifferent  as  to  the  consequences  of  infection,  and  regard- 
less of  cleanliness,  and  other  precautions  calculated 
to  protect  them  from  reception  of  the  virus.  And  no  one 
who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment, in  either  soldier  or  civilian,  can  fail  to  realise  its 
injurious  action,  and  how  seriously  it  militates  against 
successful  treatment. 


VI .  — Rechabite  Statistics. 
Alcohol  and  Liability  to  Disease. 

The  Rechabite  Directory  for  1903-1904  contains  the 
Annual  Report  for  1902  by  the  High  Secretary,  Mi-. 
Richardson  Campbell,  from  which  we  make  the  follov,ing 
extract : — 

M.  U.   New  Experience. 

The  new  investigation  into  the  sickness  and  mortality 
experience  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Watson,  F.I. A.,  has  now  been  published, 
and  the  sickness  experience  per  annum  in  weeks,  as  com- 
pared with  ours,  is  as  follows  :  — 


M.U. 

I.O.R. 

M.U. 

LO.R. 

Advantage. 

Advantage. 

Age. 

Weeks. 

Weeks. 

Weeks. 

Weeks. 

18 

0952 

1-095 

0-143 

19 

0924 

1-077 

0153 

20 

0-901 

1060 

0159 

25 

0  9-28 

0-986 

0058 

30 

1007 

1029 

0022 

35 

1-168 

1146 

0022 

40 

1-449 

1  -391 

0-058 

45 

1-794 

1-6S4 

0-110 

50 

2-3S4 

1-933 

0-451 

55 

3-438 

2075 

1-363 

60 

5-198 

3-257 

1-941 

65 

8-731 

5035 

3-696 

70 

14-617 

9-891 

4-726  ; 

75 

22-428 

15054 

7-374 

80 

30-320 

21-497 

8-825 

85 

35-411 

26-000 

9-411 

90 

38-247 

26000 

12247 

95 

39-022 

26000 

13-022 

100 

[39-022 

26-000 

13-022 

Members  admitted  to  Rechabites  at  fifteen  years  old. 
Members  admitted  to  Oddfellows  at  eighteen  years  old. 
.  - .  a  much  larger  proportion  of  young  members. 
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APPENDIX  : 


From  the  Report  of  the  Public  Actuary  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, Mr.  H.  Dillon  Gouge,  F.S.S.,  in  accordance  with 
the  South  Australia  Friendly  Societies  Amendment 
Act,  1892  :— 

"  In  S.  Australia  there  are  three  Societies  which  may 
be  regarded  as  being  conducted  on  strictly  teetotal  prin- 
ciples— the  Albert  District  of  Rechabites,  the  South 
Australian  District  of  Rechabites,  and  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance ;  and  I  have  selected  the  three  largest  of  the  mixed 
societies  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  "  : 

Average  Rates. 
Society.        IMortality  per  cent.  Sickress — Weeks. 


Rechabites  (S.A.) 

0 

620 

1 

267 

Rechabites  (Albert) 

0 

687 

1 

140 

Sons  of  Temperance 

0 

724 

1 

291 

Abstainers'  Average  - 

0 

689 

1 

248 

Foresters 

1-133 

1 

828 

Oddfellows  (M.IT.) 

1 

351 

2 

208 

G.U.  Oddfellows  - 

1 

658 

915 

Non-abstainers'  Average 

1 

381 

2 

317 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  first  column  (mortality)  the  non -abstainers'  average 
is  more  than  double,  and  in  the  second  (sickness)  nearly 
double,  that  of  abstainers. 

From  another  standpoint,  also,  the  figures  of  the 
actuary  tell  a  similar  tale,  i.e.,  the  mortality  per  cent, 
of  the  members  actually  sick,  and  the  average  weeks  of 
sickness  of  such.    These  are  as  follows  : — - 


Mortnhty  per  cent. 

Average  Weeks 

Society.             of  the 

Members 

of  Sickness  per 

actually  sick. 

Member  Sick. 

Rechabites  (S.A.) 

3-333 

6-81 

Rechabites  (Albert) 

3-616 

5-99 

Sons  of  Temperance 

3-638 

6-49 

Abstainers'  Average  - 

3-557 

6-45 

Foresters 

5-840 

9-43 

Oddfellows  (M.U.) 

6-789 

11-06 

G.U.  Oddfellows  - 

6-966 

12-24 

Non-abstainers'  average 

6-532 

10-91 

Effects  of 
Alcohol. 

Indirect 
Effects  on 
Offspring. 

Banstead 
Asylum 
Statistics. 

Direct  Influence 
of  Alcoholism  in 
Parents  on 
Offspring. 
Alcoholism 
in  the 
Father. 


These  figures  .show  the  mortality  per  cent,  of  members 
actually  sick  among  non-abstainers  is  nearly  double  that 
of  abstainers,  and  the  fact  that  the  non -abstainers  ex- 
perience ten  weeks'  sickness  for  the  six  weeks  of  the 
abstainers,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  abstinence. 

Many  of  the  Foresters  and  Oddfellows  are  abstainers. 
If  they  were  removed  the  difference  would  be  greater  still. 


VII. — The    Ox^estiojt    of    Physical  Deterioration 

PRODUCED    GY  AlCOHOL,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  Lower  Orders. 

By  T.  Claye  Shaw,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

LatP.  Chief  Medical  Officer  London  County  Asylum,  Ban- 
stead,  etc. 

Alcohijl  is  indirectly  responsible  for  many  lesions  from 
accidents,  and  for  placing  people  in  false  conditions,  where 
they  contract  disease  and  commit  themi?elves  socially. 

By  the  indulgence  of  parents  in  it,  children  arc  deprived 
of  necessary  food,  clothing  and  warmtli,  thus  becoming 
starved,  stunted,  and  more  liable  to  be  killed  by  inter- 
current disease. 

At  the  Banstead  Asylum.  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  ad- 
missions were  due,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  excessive 
alcoholism. 

As  to  the  question  of  direct  influence  of  alcoholism  in 
the  parents  on  the  progeny  there  is  little  doubt  in  the 
experience  of  alienists. 

We  must  be  careful  to  eliminate,  in  the  case  of  the 
father,  the  time  when  he  became  an  excessive  alcoholic. 
One  often  sees  the  later  members  of  a  family  of  worse 
development  than  the  earlier  ones,  because  the  father 
began  his  excessive  indulgeoce  after  the  earlier  children 
were  begotten. 


Remembering  the  undoubted  facts  of  the  frequent  Hereditary 
similaritj'  in  features,  gait,  mental  peculiarities,  of  children  Trans- 
to  one  or  other  of  their  parents,  there  is  every  reason  to  mission, 
believe  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  qualities  quite  4 
independent  of  the  influence  of  environment.    I  can  quote 
one  family  where  the  impulsive  and  periodic  craving  for 
alcohol  has  been  a  notable  feature  for  the  last  three 
generations. 

The  influence  of  the  mother  is  probably  greater  than  the  Alcoholism 
father.    It  has  been  shown  that  pregnant  women  who  are  in  the 
decided  alcoholics  miscarry  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  Jlother. 
others,  and  that  -when  deprived  of  alcohol  at  an  early  stage 
of  pregnancy  (as  when  sent  early  to  prison,  and  subse- 
quently delivered  there)  they  may  go  through  the  full 
jperiod  of  gestation. 

Again,  the  influence  of  the  alcoholised  blood  of  the 
mother  on  the  microkinesis  and  the  micropsychosis  of  the 
foetus  must  be  very  pernicious. 

One  can  recall  cases  of  early  convulsions  in  children,  of  Develop- 
developmental  insanity,  of  imbecility,  and  of  epilepsy  mental 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  known  inebriety  Insanity, 
of  the  parents.    Alcoholic  amenorrhoea  and  dysmenorrhcea 
point  to  the  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  genital  system  of 
the  mother. 

Finally,  if  alcohol  in  excess  sets  up  a  condition  in  which  Deteriora- 
people  commit  acts  which,  when  free  from  the  influence,  tion  caused 
they  recognise  as  injudicious  and  the  result  of  a  lowered  by 
condition  of  responeibility,  then  it  (alcohol)  does  by  the  Alccholism. 
very  setting  up  of  this  condition  cause  deterioration. 

Experiments  are  not  wanting — they  are  in  daily  evidence. 
We  have  inebriate  mothers  and  either  abortions  or  de- 
generate cliildren.  The  teleological  relationship  of  the  two 
seems  to  be  as  certain  as  any  other  conditions  of  cause  and 
effect. 

The  effect  of  food  in  the  breeding  of  animals  is  acknow- 
ledged  ;    why  should  not  it  be  recognised  in  humans  ?  f'^^'dence 
Place  the  foals  of  a  thoroughbred  and  of  a  cart  mare  in  the  Animal 
same  environments,  you  will  never  be  able  to  eradicate  -Dreecimg. 
either  the  nervous  or  the  organic  differences. 

Breed  from  sickly  parents,  the  result  is  either  an  abortion 
or  a  degenerate.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  of 
heredity,  if  qualities  are  not  transmitted,  but  everj'thing 
depends  upon  environment,  then  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  imbeciles  should  not  marry,  nor  why  epil- 
eptic and  insane  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  add  to  the 
race  on  the  off-chance  of  creating  a  Hercules  or  a  genius. 


m 


YIIl. — Effect  of  Maternal  Intemperance  on  Embryos. 
The  Offspring  of  Female  Chronic  Drunkards 
IN  Liverpool  Prison. 

By  W.  C.  Sullivan,  M.D., 

Deputy  Medical  0  freer,  H.M.  Prison,  Pentonville. 

The  death-rate  among  the  infants  of  inebriate  mothers  j^g^^^ij  ^g^j-g 
was  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  that  among  the  infants  ^  x^fants 
of  sober  mothers  of  the  same  stock. 

In  the  alcoholic  family  there  was  a  decrease  of  vitality  pg^^^jQ^a 
in  successive  children  :    e.g.,  in  one  family  the  earlier  ^.j^jj  jjj 
born  children  were  healthy,  the  fourth  was  of  defective  ^„ 
intelligence,  the  fifth  an  epileptic  idiot,  the  sixth  still-  ^ 
born. 

Of  219  children  of  drunken  mothers  which  survived, 
nine  became  epileptic — 4-1  per  cent. 

Taking  women  of  the  same  class  he  found 

Twenty-one  drunken  mothers  with  125  children — 
sixty -nine  died  under  two  years — 55  -  2  per  cent. 

Twenty-eight  sober  mothers  with  138  children — 
thirty-three  died  under  two  years — 23-9  per  cent. 
(Paper  read  before  the  Society  for  Study  of  Inebriety, 
1900.) 


IX. — Parental  Alcoholism   as  a  Cause  of  Mental 
AND  Physical  Degeneracy  in  Offspring. 

By  G.  E.  Shuttle  worth,  M.D., 

Formerly  Medical  Superintendent,  Royal  Albert  Asylum 
for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles,  of  the  Northern  Counties, 
Lancaster  ;  Medical  Expert,  Rochester  House  Institu- 
tion for  Improvable  Imbeciles,  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  etc. 

Many  loose  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  in-  Loose 
temperance  of  parents  being,  in  a  preponderating  number  Statements, 
of  cases,  the  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  mental  degeneracy 
(idiocy,  imbecility,  and  feeble-mindedness)  in  the  offspring.  S 
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Starting  with  the  Massachusetts  Statistics  presented 
by  Dr.  Howe's  Commission  (of  three)  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  1848,  the  statement  educed  therefrom  that 
"  out  of  300  idiots  145  had  drunken  parents  "  has  been 
again  and  again  quoted. 

An  examination  of  the  original  tables,  however,  shows 
that  this  statement  is  inexact,  Dr  Howe's  own  figures 
being  that  out  of  359  idiots  the  condition  of  whose  pro- 
genitors were  ascertained,  ninety-nine  were  the  children 
of  drunkards.  From  a  detailed  account  of  forty-five 
of  the  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  parents  of  eleven 
(one-fourth)  were  of  intemperate  habits,  and  it  appears 
also  that  in  all  but  one  "  they  were  not  in  a  normal  state 
of  health,"  and  ten  of  the  cases  are  noted  as  scrofulous 
as  well  as  idiotic. 

From  a  similar  inquiry  made  in  1856  in  Connecticut, 
it  would  seem  that  out  of  235  cases  in  which  the  habits 
of  parents  were  investigated,  there  were  seventy-six 
(less  than  one-third)  in  which  intemperance  was  noted, 
and  details  show  concurrent  etiological  factors  in  all  of 
those  set  forth  fully. 

(It  is  open  to  question  as  to  amount  of  drink  taken 
which  connoted  "intemperance"  in  these  documents.) 
Dr.  Kerlin,  the  late  able  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  Imbeciles,  calculated  that  alcoholic 
taint  was  a  factor  in  38  per  cent,  of  his  cases,  but  he  took 
into  account  the  habits  of  grandparents  as  well  as  parents 
{i.e.,  six  progenitors  in  all).  So  far,  as  regards  oft-quoted 
statistics  of  American  origin. 

In  this  country  Dr.  Graham,  the  Superintendent  for 
fifteen  years  of  the  Earlswood  Asylum,  stated  that  out  of 
800  cases  tabulated  b}''  him,  in  six  cases  only  is  intemper- 
ance of  parents  assigned  as  the  probable  cause,  and  in  two 
of  these  there  was  also  insane  heredity. 
.Albert  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  after  seven  years'  experience  at  the 
Royal  xAlbert  Asylum,  with  418  cases  of  idiocy  and  im- 
becility, made  a  scrutiny  in  1877  of  the  history  of  200 
male  and  100  female  congenital  idiots,  in  which  full  infor- 
mation had  been  obtained,  with  the  following  results  : — 

( Viddicei  Paper  in  British  Medical  Journal,  1877,  and 
American  Transactions,  1877.) 

Of  the  200  males,  nine  had  intemperate  parents, 
classed  thus  :  sever,  intemperate  fathers  ;  one,  in- 
temperate mother  ;  and  one,  both  parents  intemperate. 

Of  the  100  females,  seven  had  intemperate  parents. 
In  two  of  these  cases  the  mothers  were  intemperate, 
and  in  five  the  fathers  were  intemperate. 

Of  the  300  patients,  sixteen  had  intemperate 
parents,  eight  of  whom  are  described  as  habitual,  and 
eight  as  occasional  drunkards. 

Applying  to  the  examinations  of  these  cases  a 
method  akin  to  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Bucknill  for  the 
estimation  of  the  drink -etiology  of  insanity,  they  may 
be  arranged  in  the  following  classes  : — 

Jlales.  Females.  Total 
Class    A. — Parental  intemperarce  the 
direct  or  on]y  ascertained 
cause        . .        . .        . .    4       5  9 

B.  — Parental  intemperance 
complicated  by  hereditary 
tendency  to  insanity  or 
nervous  disease  . .        . .  ! 

C.  — Parental  intemperance 
complicated  by  adverse 
physical  circumstances 
affecting  parents  (e.g.,  ill- 
health,  phthisis,  and  con- 
sanguinity) 

Parental  intemperance 
complicated  by  adverse 
mental  circumstances  [e.g., 
emotion  or  anxiety  of  the 
mother  while  pregnant, 
etc.)   ' 


Class 


Class 


Class  D 


0 


0 


Total 


16 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  300  cases  are  congenital  cases, 
or  cases  in  which  idiocy  was  observed  as  an  early  conse- 
quence of  fits  during  dentition  ;  cases  resulting  from  falls 
and  other  clearly  accidental  causes  being  excluded. 

'f^  After  a  more  mature  experience,  viz.,  in  1890,  Dr. 

""lary  Shuttleworth  collaborated  with  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach  in  an 

t:"-  article  published  in  the  late  Dr.  Hack  Tuke's  "  Dictionary 
of    Psychological    Medicine."    The    former  furnished 

e."  etiological  statistics  with  regard  to  1,200  cases  fairly  well 
investigated  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  the  latter  with 


regard  to  1,180  cases  who  had  been  under  care  at  Darenth. 
Dr.  Shutileworth's  histories  gave  a  percentage  of  13  "25  of 
his  cases  with  evidence  of  alcoholic  parentage.  Dr. 
Beach's  19 '57  with  regard  to  the  Darenth  patients, 
derived,  it  will  be  understood,  from  a  lower  social  stratum 
than  those  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum.  If  grand-parental 
as  well  as  parental  histories  were  taken  into  account,  the 
latter  percentage  was  raised  to  21 -44. 

In  both  Asylum  groups,  however,  the  concurrence  of 
other  factors  was  recognised,  such  as  neurotic,  insane  and 
phthisical  heredity  and  frights  and  accidents  to  mothers, 
these  contributory  causes  appearing  in  nearly  half  of  Dr. 
Shuttleworth's  cases.  Generally  parental  intemperance 
was  more  marked  than  that  of  mothers  (but  information 
for  case  books  was  usually  given  by  the  latter).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  late  Dr.  Langdon  DoAvn  stated 
in  his  Lettsomian  Lectures  (1887)  that  in  12  per  cent,  of  the 
fathers  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  of  patients  noted  by 
him  there  was  "  avowed  and  notorious  intemperance," 
though  he  found  that  the  proportion  varied  extremely 
with  the  stratum  of  society  from  which  the  records  were 
taken. 

The  latest  English  writer  on  the  causation  of  Congenital 
Amentia,  Dr.  A.  F.  Tredgold,  who  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  investigating  the  family  histories  in  150 
selected  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  under  care  at  the 
London  County  Asylums,  Darenth  and  Earlswood,  states 
that  "  alcoholism  is  present  ir  the  antecedents  of  46-5  per 
cent,  of  the  150  cases,  in  the  greater  number  in  combination 
with  insanity  or  other  neuropathic  conditions."  (Motifs 
Archives.) 

My  own  conclusions  may  be  summarised  as  follows  i — 

(1)  That  parental  intemperance  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
degeneracy  of  offspring,  both  mental  and  physical. 

(2)  That  intemperance  {per  se)  is  not  so  large  a  factor  as 
has  been  sometimes  assumed  in  the  causation,  of  congenital 
mental  defect ;  but  that  in  combination  with  other 
heritable  taints  {e.g.,  tuberculous,  neurotic,  insane,  and 
syphilitic)  alcoholism  is  a  prevalent  though  not  altogether 
predominant  cause  of  idiocy,  imbecility  and  feeble- 
mindedness. Parental  intemperance  is  sometimes  a  con- 
sequence of  a  neurotic  or  irsane  hereditj%  and  in  such  cases 
tlie  latter  must  be  looked  on  as  the  predominating  factor. 


X. — Statistics  in  Relation  to  the  Effect  of  Alcohol 
IN  Inducing  Physical  Deterioration  in  the  Off- 
spring OF  Alcoholic  Parents. 

By  Fletcher  Beach,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P., 

Physician  to  the  W est  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  ; 
formerly  Medical  Superiiitendent  of  Darenth  Schools 
for  Imbecile  Children. 


Contribu- 
tory Causes. 


Latest 
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wood. 


Conclusions^ 


On  examining  this  question  some  years  ago  with 
reference  to  the  influence  of  intemperance  in  the  parents 
causing  idiocy  and  imbecihty  in  the  children,  I  investigated 
1,180  cases  at  Darenth  Asylum,  and  found  that  intem- 
perance in  the  parents  was  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the 
idiocj.  and  imbecility  in  231  cases,  or  19-57  per  cent. 

In  196  of  these  cases,  however,  intemperance  was  com- 
bined with  the  following  causes : — Phthisis,  insanity, 
imbecihty,  sypMiHs,  consanguinity,  excitabihty ,  chronic- 
neuralgia,  abnormal  conditions  of  the  mother  during 
pregnancy,  premature  labour,  disease  of  the  brain,  and 
paralysis. 

Further  analysis  showed  that  intemperance  was  com- 
bined with  one  cause  alone  in  ninety  cases,  the  most 
frequent  associations  with  it  being  insanity,  phthisis, 
and  worry  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  Intemper- 
ance was  combined  with  two  other  causes  in  fifty -eight 
cases,  with  three  in  twenty-five,  with  four  in  eighteen, 
with  five  in  four,  and  with  six  causes  in  one  case.  From 
these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in  only  thirty-five  cases 
was  intemperance  given  as  the  only  cause,  or  2-96, 
certainly  not  a  large  percentage. 

It  was  found  that  intemperance  was  chiefly  marked 
in  the  father,  but  in  twelve  cases  the  mother  drank, 
and  in  seven  cases  both  father  and  mother  gave  way  to 
drink.  In  a  few  cases,  intemperance  was  found  to  be  a 
family  failing  ;  thus,  in  three  cases  the  father's  side  of 
the  family  were  described  as  intemperate  for  several 
generations.  In  one  case  only  was  the  mother's  side  of 
the  family  given  to  drink,  but  the  result  was  very  marked, 
for,  not  only  was  the  patient  in  the  asylum  an  imbecile, 
but  her  two  cousins  were  imbeciles  also.    In  two  cases 
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APPENDIX  : 


Statistics  of 
Dr.  Legrain 
of  Paris. 


Frauce. 


sporadic  cretinism  was  present  in  the  children,  and  in 
one  case  three  children  in  the  family  were  microcephalic 
idiots. 

The  higher  percentage  of  intemperance  in  my  cases, 
19 '57,  compared  with  13 "25  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth's,  is 
explained  hy  the  fact  that  my  cases  were  all  paupers, 
and  in  the  lower  classes  intemperance  is  not  looked  upon 
as  a  disgrace. 


XT. — Comparative  Statistics    of  Francs,  Belgium, 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

By  De.  Legrain, 

Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  at  Ville  Evrard,  Paris. 

Another  proof,  if  more  proof  were  needed  of  the  inevit- 
able connection  of  drinking  with  the  increase  of  vice,  crime, 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  race  and  character,  is  afforded 
by  some  remarkable  diagrams,  recently  compiled  by  Dr. 
Legrain,  of  Paris.  By  his  permission  these  have  been 
re-drawn  and  translated  into  English,  and  are  deserving 
of  careful  study. 

The  first  deals  with  France,  and  shows  the  increasing 
consumption  of  spirits  (proof)  per  head  since  1830  in 
litres.  Coincident  with  this  there  is  an  increase  of  acci- 
dental deaths  and  suicides  due  to  alcoholism,  a  large 
increase  in  lunacy,  also  of  common  crimes  and  recom- 
mitals  ;  and,  particularly,  a  definite  increase  of  the 
percentage  of  conscripts  refused  as  unfit  for  service. 


T!el<Tmiii_ 
Norway. 


In  Belgium  again  we  see  a  similar  upward  trend  of 
cirink  and  its  consequences. 

On  the  other  hand, 'there  are  two  countries  of  Europe 
where  the  consumption  of  drink,  largely  owing  to  wise 
legislation,  has  been  steadily  decreasing.  The  first  is 
Norway,  where  it  has  come  do'mi  from  sixteen  Htres,  con- 
taining 50  per  cent,  alcohol  in  1830,  to  3  •  68  litres  in  1895  ; 
mortality  from  alcohol,  suicides  and  crimes  generally 
have,  of  course,  diminished  in  Hke  manner ;  paupers 
have  become  fewer,  and  the  average  wealth  of  the  people 
increased. 

Turning  to  the  neighbouring  country,  Sweden,  we  Sweden, 
find  the  same  thing.  Serious  crimes,  such  as  murder, 
rape,  common  assaults,  and  even  quarrels  and  lawsuits, 
have  diminished  ;  suicides  are  less  frequent  ;  also  deaths 
from  alcohoHsm,  of  course,  and  even  syphilitic  diseases, 
and  here  is  a  further  reverse  of  the  picture  in  France, 
for  the  percentage  of  conscripts  refused  has  steadily 
diminished,  showing  an  elevation  in  the  standard  con- 
stitution of  the  people. 

No  one  should  assert  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  crime, 
disease,  lunacy,  death-rate,  etc.,  is  only  affected  by  the 
amount  of  drink  consumed.  There  are  undoubtedly 
several  other  causes  at  work  in  both  directions.  But 
no  reasonable  man  can  fail  to  be  convinced  that,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
is  shown  hercbj.  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  a  nation, 
and  thus  tends  to  its  phj'sical  deterioration. 
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XII. — Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Living  Cell. 

By  J.  James  Ridge,  M.D.  and  M.D.  (State 
Medicine),  B.S.,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Lond., 

31  edical  Officer  of  Health  for  Enfield. 

utiou  It  ig  a  truism  to  say  that  the  human  body  is  composed 
uman  of  cells  and  their  products.  It  originates  from  a  single 
cell,  which,  by  repeated  cell  division,  is  multiplied  and 
then  differentiated  to  form  the  various  organs  and  tissues. 
When  we  know  how  alcohol  behaves  to  individual  cells, 
we  can  very  certainly  understand  what  its  effects  will  be 
on  the  billion-celled  mass  which  we  call  the  human  body. 

An  interference  with  the  natural  growth  of  protoplasm 
wth  action  of  alcohol  was  noticed  by  me  in  1879  in  the 

growth  of  the  seeds  of  cress.  It  is  always  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  me  that  as  little  as  one  drop  in  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  water  can  exert  an  adverse  influence  on  the 
growth  of  protoplasm. 

The  same  effect  is  seen  on  the  growth  of  geraniums,  as  I 
showed  in  1891,  plants  watered  occasionally  with  water 
containing  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol  soon  beginning  to  droop 
and  wither. 

I  have  watched  the  growth  of  common  chara  under  the 
influence  of  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  one  drop  in  two  ounces. 


The  chlorophyll  loses  its  green  colour  ;  this  accounts  for 
the  pale  colour  of  the  cress  in  the  presence  of  alcohol. 

The  same  fact  has  been  established  for  animal  pro- 
toplasm. Sir  B.  W.  Richardson  found  that  medusso  were 
killed  by  one  in  4,000  of  alcohol  (one  drop  in  8  oz).  I 
have  observed  a  similar  deleterious  action  of  alcohol  on 
Daphnias  in  proportion  to  the  amount  down  to  one  drop 
in  a  quart  of  water. 

The  efTect  on  the  development  of  eggs  is  very  marked.  Action  of 
The  eggs  of  a  blowfly  kept  moist  with  alcohol  and  water  Alcohol  on 
do  not  mature  so  quickly  or  not  at  all.    A  precisely  the  develop- 
similar  interference  can  be  evidenced  with  the  develop-  ment  r  fEggs. 
ment  of  frog's  spa'WTi,  small  percentages  of  alcohol  having 
an  incredibly  bad  effect.    Fere  has  noticed  the  same 
injurious  influence  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  on  the  develop- 
ment of  hens'  eggs. 

These  facts  are  of  immense  importance,  as  we  realise  the  Effect  of 
great  increase  of  drinking  among  women  in  recent  years.  Aleoh  jlism 
In  past  centuries  there  have  been  many  instances  of  among 
drunken  nations,  whose  vitality  does  not  seem  to  have  Women, 
been  greatly  interfered  with.    I  attribute  this  to  the  fact 
that  in  those  days  the  women,  the  mothers  of  the  race, 
were  sober.    But  if  the  mother  as  well  as  the  father  are 
given  to  drink,  the  progeny  will  deteriorate  in  every  way, 
and  the  future  of  the  race  is  imperilled. 
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APPENDIX  XVIII. 
(a)  LEAFLET  ISSUED  BY  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  OF  SHEFFIELD. 

"  Advice  on  the  Feeding  and  Reaeing  of  Infants," 

Issued  by  the  Health  Department,  and  intended  to  be  followed  in  all  cases  except  where  a  Doctor  is  in  attendance 

and  gives  special  instruction. 


1.  Infants  should  have  no  food  but  Milk  for  the 
first  six  or  seven  months  of  their  life- 

2.  They  should,  if  possible,  be  fed  at  the  breast,  because 
breast-fed  infants  are  much  healthier  than  bottle-fed 
infants.  They  should  have  the  breast  every  two  hours 
during  the  day,  and  every  four  hours  during  the  night 
for  about  ten  minutes,  and  as  they  grow  older,  less  fre- 
quently. Irregular  feeding  upsets  the  infant's  digestion. 
The  infant  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  at  the  breast. 
In  order  that  lier  milk  may  be  wholesome,  the  mother 
should  lead  a  healthy  life,  eat  only  plain  and  wholesome 
food,  and  not  take  intoxicating  drinks,  such  as  spirits 
and  beer.  If  her  nipples  are  sore,  she  should  wash  them 
with  warm  wp^ter  before  and  after  the  child  is  fed  and 
apply  glycerine  to  them. 

3.  If  from  want  of  milk  or  other  absolutely  unavoidable 
cause  the  mother  cannot  suckle  her  infant,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  feed  it  on  fresh  cow's  milk.  For  a  newty- 
born  infant  the  cow's  milk  should  be  mixed  with  a,n  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  should  be  sweetened  and  boiled 
before  use.  If  the  milk  curdles  on  the  child's  stomach, 
barley-water  may  be  used  in  its  preparation  instead  of 
plain  water,  or  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lime-water 
may  be  added  to  each  pint  of  milk  and  water.  As  the 
infant  gets  older,  the  amount  of  water  should  be  lessened, 
until  at  the  end  of  six  months  about  one  and  a  half  pints 
of  pur3  milk  without  any  water  are  given.  Infants  are 
often  starved  by  being  given  too  much  water  with  their 
milk.  The  newly-born  infant  should  be  fed  every  two 
hours  during  the  day,  and  every  four  hours  during  the 
night.  As  the  infant  grows  older  its  meals  should  be 
less  frequent.  Irregular  feeding  upsets  the  infant's 
digestion. 


Bottles  should  not  have  long  tubes,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  clean  a  long  tube.  The  best  kind  of 
bottle  has  a  rubber  teat,  which  can  be  turned  in  side 
out  and  properly  cleaned.  Only  sufiicient  milk  for 
one  meal  should  be  put  in  the  bottle  at  a  time,  and 
both  bottle  and  teat  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  water  and  soda  after  each  time  of  using,  and 
boiled  once  a  day.  If  any  old  milk  is  left  in  the  bottle 
or  its  fittings  it  will  sour  the  next  meal,  and  give  the 
infant  diarrhoea  or  a  disordered  stomach. 

■4.   Diet  from  Six  Months  to  Twelve  Months  old. 

First  meal,  7  a.m. — A  suitable  quantity  of  some  infant 
food,  such  as  Mellin's,  Ridge's,  Frame,  Benger's,  Neave's, 
etc.,  prepared  accordingly  to  the  directions,  with  twelve 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk. 

Second  meal,  11  a.m. — Twelve  tablespoonfuls  of  pure 
milk  which  has  been  brought  to  the  boil. 

Third  meal,  1.30  p.m. — Same  as  first. 

Fourth  meal,  5.30  p.m. — Same  as  second. 

Fifth  meal,  10  p.m. — Same  as  first. 

Diet  from  Twelve  to  Eighteen  Months  old. 

First  meal,  7  a.m. — Bread  boiled  in  milk,  or  oatmeal 
porridge  with  plenty  of  milk. 

Second  meal,  11  a.m. — Twelve  tablespoonfuls  of  milk. 

Third  meal,  1..30  p.m. — Bread  crumbs  and  gravy,  or  8 
lightly-boiled  egg  and  bread  and  butter,  or  a  milk 
pudding. 

Fourth  meal,  5.30  p.m. — Bread  and  milk. 
Fifth  meal. — Milk  to  drink. 

5.  Infants  should  on  no  account  be  given  all  sorts  o' 
things  to  suck,  such  as  carrots,  turnips,  raw  potatoes, 
or  unripe  fruit,  neither  should  they  be  given  bits  from 
their  mother's  or  father's  plate  to  get  them  used  to  it. 
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APPENDIX  : 

A  LOW  GRADE  TOWN  SCHOOL  IN  A  NEOLECTKD  DISTRICT  (LONDON). 
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(1)  Lambeth.  * 

Johanna  Street  Boai'd  Scliool. 

i^i)  Honeywell  Road  (Standard). 

Note. — Irregular  growth  and  severe  retardation  of  a  very  grave  nature. 


A  LOW  (iRADK  TOWN  SCHO(JI.  IN  A  CRIJIINAL  AND  NEGLECTED  AREA  (LONDON). 
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(1\  NottinrjIIUl. 

St.  Clement's  Koad  Board  School, 
{i)  honfiyioell  Road  (Standard). 

Note.    Conspicuous  retardation  in  growth,  only  less  than  Johanna  Street. 


INTER-DRPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 
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Manchestep.. 
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(1)  Ducie  Avenue  Board  School. 

A  school  of  the  best  type. 

(2)  JSha7yi  Street. 

A  notably  bad  slum  area. 

(3)  London. 

Honeywell  Koad  (Standard). 
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■  X    Joluuma  Street  (London)  limits. 


^V'o^e.— Good  population  in  Manchester  practically  as  good  as  best  in  London  (Api)arent  falling  oflF  in- 
Ducie  Avenue  at  later  ages,  probably  associated  with  the  transference  of  the  l)est  children  to  the  Central 
Higher  Grade  School  and  othei-  higher  schools). 

Curve  of  worst  population  is  flatter  than  corresponding  curve  in  London.  Adolescent  population  aiore- 
stunted  (rickets).    The  difference  between  best  and  worst  is  very  serious. 
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SALFORD. 
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(1)  Grecian  Street  Board  School. 

Better  class. 

(2)  Jokn  Street  Board  School. 

Poorer  class. 

(3^  Honeywell  Road,  Zowiioft  (Standard). 

X  X    Johanna  Street  (Loudon)  limits. 

N'ote. — Good  population  in  Salford  as  good  as  best  in  London. 

Difference  between  worst  and  best  not  so  great  as  in  London. 

Salford  low  tyjje  population  is  not  so  bad  as  corresponding  population  in  London. 

Low  type  curve  in  Salford  flatter  than  low  type  curve  in  London  (more  rickets  in  northern  towns). 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL 


COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 
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LEEDS 


(1)  Brudenell  Sdwol, 

Good  Type. 

(2)  Sweat  Lane  Board  School. 

Poorer  neighbourhood. 

(.3)  Honeywell  Road  (Standard). 

X  X    .Johanna  Street  (London)  limits. 

Note— Oioodi  type  Leeds  School  almost  as  good  as  best  London  Schools,  though  somewhat  depressed  at 

senior  ages. 

The  divergence  between  "  good  "  and  "  bad,"  though  significant,  is  not  so  acute  as  in  London. 
Leeds  poorest  population  on  the  whole  much  better  than  poorest  in  London. 
No  flattening  of  curves  as  in  Manchester  and  Salford  (Probably  less  rickets). 
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A  POOR  GRADE  SCHOOL  IN  AN  IMPROVING  NEIGHBOURHOOD  (lONDOn). 
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(1)  Bttknal  Green,  Virginia  Roo/1.  Q 

Improving  circumstances  :  Erection  of  modern  dwellings  by  London  Comaty  Council. 

(2)  Hmieywell  Emu]  (Standard). 

A'o^p.— Children  fairly  good— just  short  of  the  best. 

A  SCHOOL  IN  A  POOR  INDUSTRIAL  NEIGHBOURHOOD   UNDER  EXCELLENT  DRILL  EXERCISES  AND  ORGANISED  GAMES> 

FOR  TWELVK  YEARS  (lONDON). 
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(1)  Eltringliam  Street  Boyi  School,  Wmuhworth. 

(2)  Uvneywell  Road  (Standard). 

iV rtte.— Shows  recovery  of  physique  at  limit  of  .school  age. 


INTER- DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION. 
A  BOARD  SCHOOL  FREQUENTED  BY  (JHILDRE.N  OF  ALIEN  IMMIGRANTS  (.JEWISH),  LONDON. 
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Houndsditch  Gravel  Lane  Board  School. 

.:^2)  Honeywell  Road  (Standard). 

Note.— A.  high  grade  rate  of  growth. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE  MINDED  CHILDREN. 
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''(1)  St.  Cltmeinth  Road  Centre.,  Nottimj  Hill,  London^ 

(2)  HoneyiveU  Road  (Standard). 

Note.—  Growth  irregular  and  retarded,    lietardation  severe. 
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WEIGHT   MEASUKEMENTS— WHOLE  SCHOOLS. 
(feom  de.  hall's  numbers.) 
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(1)  Country  School  {Bipon). 

(2)  Good  Town  School  {Brudenell  School,  Leeds). 

(3)  Poor  Town  School  (St.  Peter's  and  Sweet  Lane,  Leeds). 

Note. — General  retardation  of  poor  children. 

General  parallelism  between  rural  and  better  town  children. 

Weight  curves  show  discrepancies  less  distinctly  than  height  curves.  As  both  curves  show 
similar  results,  height  curves  are  preferable  for  statistical  purposes  on  account  of  their 
distinctness. 


LANT  ST.  BOARD  SCHOOL  (SOUTHWARK),  1875.  HOLLAND  ST.  BOARD  SCHOOL,  BL ACKFRIAHS. 

liOwest  type.  Lowest  type  ;  present  time.    Compare  with  Laiit  St.,  1875,  and 

note  improvement. 


LANT  ST.  BOAIM)  SCHOOL  (SOUTHWARK).  1878.  HONEYWELL  RD.  B( MtlD^SCHOOL,  WANDSWORTH 

Slight  impiovement.  Beat  type  of  London  chilil,  present  time. 


LANT  ST.  IJOAltD  SCHOOL  (SOUTHWARK),  1!)02. 
Ore  it  liiiproN  ement. 


MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN,  IRWKLL 
ST.  SAL  FORD. 
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APPENDIX  XX. 
Appendix  to  Evidence  of  Mrs.  Greenwood. 


Cases  of  Rickety  Children  Investigated 
IN  Sheffield. 

(1)  .  20,  Court,  A— Road. 

A  back  to  back  house  containing  three  rooms,  rent 
3s.  9d.  per  week,  occupied  by  a  man  and  wife  and  five 
children.  Eldest  boy  twelve  years,  at  school ;  a  boy  ten 
years  has  a  diseased  spine,  girl  three  years,  small ;  child 
seventeen  months,  cannot  walk,  and  a  baby  ten  weeks 
at  the  breast.    Husband  gives  wife  20s.  per  week. 

History  of  child  seventeen  months.  Was  weaned  at 
three  months  and  fed  on  "  pobs  "  (bread  boiled  in  water) 
and  Id.  worth  of  milk  each  day  until  it  was  twelve  months 
old,  when  no  more  milk  was  given,  now  lives  on  bread  and 
butter  and  tea,  dinner  same  as  others.  At  the  present 
time  Id.  worth  of  milk  taken  daily  for  whole  family. 

(2)  .  28,  W—B—  Road. 

A  back  to  back  house  in  the  suburbs,  with  three  rooms, 
rent  4s.,  occupied  by  a  couple  and  three  children.  Eldest 
three  years,  second  child  two  years,  very  rickety,  cannot 
walk  (fontanelle  not  closed)  and  a  baby  seven  months 
at  the  breast. 

Husband  gets  up  early  and  makes  own  breakfast, 
wife  never  gets  up  until  about  9  a.m. 

Diet  of  children,  breakfast,  bread  and  butter  and  tea  ; 
dinner,  potatoes,  gravy  and  tea  ;  at  5  p.m.,  bread  and 
butter  and  tea  ;  supper,  tea  and  a  piece  of  cake,  several 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  between  meals.  No  milk 
taken  at  all.  The  woman  rarely  goes  out  except  to  see 
mother  in  next  street ;  has  no  mail-cart,  husband  gives 
wife  20s.  ]}ev  week. 

(3)  .  \Q,H—L— 

Back  to  back  three-roomed  house  occupied  by  a  couple 
and  two  children,  husband  gives  wife  20s.  week,  rent  3s.  6d. 

Child  fifteen  months  cannot  walk,  was  brought  up  on 
the  bottle  which  it  left  off  at  twelve  months  ;  now  it  has 
breakfast,  bread  and  butter  and  tea  ;  dinner,  potatoes, 
Yorkshire  pudding,  etc.  ;  tea,  bread  and  butter  and  tea  ; 
supper,  bread  and  butter  and  a  "  sup  "  of  milk.  Slices 
of  bread  and  butter  in  between  meals  whenever  it  wants 
it.  Appearance  pale  and  flabby,  there  is  another  child 
eight  weeks  old  having  the  breast.    They  rarely  go  out. 

(4)  .  A,  A—  St. 

Emma  D.,  aged  three  years,  small,  enlarged  joints, 
knock-kneed.  An  illegitimate  child  whose  mother  goes 
out  cleaning,  has  never  had  breast  or  bottle,  was  reared 
from  the  beginning  on  "  pobs  "  (bread  boiled  in  water) 
and  a  little  milk  added,  has  had  no  milk  since  twelve 
months  old,  now  lives  on  bread  and  butter  and  tea,  with 
"  whatever  is  going  "  for  dinner.  Is  eating  all  day  pieces 
of  bread  and  butter. 

(5)  .  7,  S—x  St. 

Occupied  by  a  couple  and  four  children,  contains  a 
small  shop,  living  room  behind  and  two  bedrooms ; 
youngest  child  sixteen  months,  not  weaned,  puny  and 
white  ;  Freddy,  three  years,  very  rickety,  small  and 
def9rn;ed;  George  five,  and  Nellie  eight,  both  small  for 
age.  One  pint  of  milk  taken  daily  for  whole  family. 
Mother  very  ignorant  and  indignant  when  told  the  children 
were  not  having  the  right  kind  of  food.  Man  gives  wife 
23s.  week,  and  she  sells  pastry  and  sweets. 

(6)  .  2  Court,  3  House,  H—St.    (Two  bedrooms). 
Occupied  by  a  man  and  wife  and  four  boys,  aged  ten, 

eight,  seven  and  three  years.  The  youngest  cannot  walk, 
his  food  is  the  same  as  the  others  but  he  is  eating  bread  and 
butter  all  day  long.  No  milk  taken.  Man  gives  wife 
23s.  per  week. 

(7)  .  Back  of  lil,  est.    {T too  bedrooms). 

This  is  a  back  to  back  house  with  a  small  scullery, 
containing  sink  and  copper,  built  out  in  front  of  the  door 
and  keeping  light  and  air  from  the  living  room.  In 
addition  the  house  is  so  situated  with  regard  to  other 
buildings  that  it  receives  less  sunlight  and  air  than  it 
otherwise  would.    It  is  occupied  by  a  man  and  wife, 
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seven  children  and  grandmother.  They  have  lived  in 
this  house  eleven  or  twelve  years.  The  eldest  son, 
eighteen  years,  is  strong  and  well ;  Annie,  thirteen  years, 
is  pale  and  thin  ;  Ellen,  eleven  years,  legs  very  deformed  ; 
Willie,  nine  years,  ditto  ;  Clara,  six  years,  bow  legs  and 
eczema  ;  boy  four  years,  very  rickety,  and  a  baby  sixteen 
months  not  yet  weaned  and  getting  rickety.  The  house 
is  generally  dirty  and  the  windows  are  seldom  opened, 
several  of  the  children  have  been  operated  on  to  straighten 
their  legs.  Cause  of  this  condition,  overcrowding,  want 
of  sunshine  and  air  and  improper  food.  No  milk  has  been 
taken  until  recently  and  by  the  advice  of  the  lady  in- 
spector. The  old  grandmother  who  is  paralysed  sits  over 
the  fire  and  nurses  each  child  as  it  comes  so  that  it  rarely 
goes  out  or  uses  its  limbs  and  no  breath  of  fresh  air  is 
allowed  in  the  house. 

It  is  a  most  pitiable  sight.  Mrs.  F.  has  at  last  promised 
to  remove  to  another  house. 

(8)  .  2  Ct.,  1  H.  B—St. 

A  back  to  back  house,  very  dark,  occupied  by  a  couple 
and  three  children.  Has  had  six  but  three  died  of  con- 
vulsions, the  youngest  seven  weeks,  at  breast,  the  next, 
aged  two  years  and  eight  months,  has  a  large  head  and 
enlarged  joints  and  all  the  symptoms  of  rickets.  Mother 
says  she  suckled  him  until  he  was  over  two  years  old, 
indeed  she  was  pregnant  with  her  next  child.  Had  to  be 
told  by  the  doctor  to  wean  him. 

(9)  .  65,  S—St. 

An  infant  seven  weeks  old  being  fed  on  breast,  arrow- 
root biscuits  and  gravy,  and  sometimes  given  a  mussel 
to  suck.. 

Instances  of  Waste  of  Life. 
Mrs.  R.—. 

Age  about  thirty-five,  had  been  married  fifteen  years. 
Husband  a  hawker,  wife  works  at  a  rag  pickers.  Very 
degraded  people  who  both  drink.  Two  children  living, 
eleven  and  twelve  years. 

Mrs.  R.  was  visited  owing  to  an  inquest  held  on  a  boy 
burned  to  death.  When  questioned  as  to  number  of 
children  lost,  she  seemed  much  afraid  of  incriminating 
herself,  but  finally  admitted  the  following  facts. 

That  when  she  lived  in  S — Street,  she  lost  a  child  named 
Florrie,  six  months,  of  bronchitis.  In  M. —  Street,  she 
lost  Harriet,  four  months,  of  convulsions.  She  removed  to 
C —  Street,  where  she  lost  one  or  two  children  (she  could 
not  quite  remember,  but  knows  Maggie,  six  months  old, 
died  there.)  When  asked  of  what  disease  she  said  "oh, 
the  same  complaint."  She  then  removed  to  H — C. — 
(all  houses  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  city)  where  John 
five-and-a-half  years  was  left  alone  in  a  room  with  an 
unprotected  fire,  and  was  burned  to  death.  During 
the  inquest  it  came  out  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  the  children  alone.  She  has  since  lost  another 
infant,  seven  months,  of  "  Marasmus  enteritis,'"  the  child 
was  a  "  bonny  baby  born." 

Mrs.  S— 

Aged  forty,  been  married  twenty-two  years,  has  had 
fifteen  children  born  aUve.  Seven  Uving  aged,  twenty- 
two,  twenty,  eighteen,  thirteen,  eleven,  and  six  years, 
and  an  infant  seven  months.  Mrs.  S.  has  lost  three  sets 
of  twins  all  under  or  about  twelve  months,  and  two  other 
infants  eleven  months  and  three  months. 

Mrs.  B—. 

Has  lost  seventeen  children,  stillborn  and  living ;  can- 
not remember  the  names  and  ages  of  those  who  died  in 
infancy  except  the  following  : — John,  James,  and  Charles 
(triplets,)  Uved  twenty -four  hours  only,  Charles  II., 
lived  to  nine  months,  "  teeth,"  cause  of  death.  Sarah  Ann, 
nine  months,  died  of  convulsions,  Joe.  five  months,  died 
of  convulsions.  Eliza,  the  18th  eighteenth  child  lived, 
and  is  now  twenty-one  years  old,  she  is  the  only  one  who 
survived  the  first  year  of  life. 
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APPENDIX  : 


Instances  of  Overcrowding. 

(1)  .  58  M—  Street. 

House  contains  two  bedrooms,  a  living  room,  and 
scullery.  The  occupier  was  Mrs.  T.  a  widow,  and  living 
with  her  were  three  daughters,  Nellie,  twenty-one,  Emily, 
nineteen,  and  her  infant,  and  Ethel  sixteen  years.  In 
addition  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  (Mrs.  T 's  father  and 
mother) ;  Tom  F.  (a  brother  of  Mrs.  T.)  his  wife  and 
their  two  children,  seven  and  two  years  ;  Emily  F. 
(a  sister  of  Mrs.  T.),  and  Tom  R.  (who  were  living  together 
as  man  and  wife),  and  their  two  children  ;  also  William 
F.  (an  unmarried  brother)  and  Lena  F.  another  sister  of 
Mrs.  T.  Upon  a  visit  from  the  inspector  these  people 
dispersed,  and  the  F 's  have  been  again  proceeded  against 
in  another  part  of  the  town  for  overcrowding. 

(2)  .  28,  S  — Square. 

Containing  two  small  bedrooms,  a  living  room  and 
scullery.  Occupied  by  John  B.  and  his  wife  ;  a  married 
son  and  his  wife  and  infant  ;  three  other  sons,  aged 
twenty-one,  twelve,  and  eight  years  ;  a  daughter,  nineteen 
years,  and  her  infant ;  and  Sarah  and  Edwin  F.  and  their 
three  children.  These  people  left  the  house  shortly  after 
a  notice  was  served  to  abate  the  overcrowding. 

(3)  .  18,  N  —  Street. 

A  small  house  with  one  sleeping  room,  and  one  living 
room.  The  occupier  was  John  S.  a  widower  with  two 
girls,  thirteen  and  eight  years.  In  the  same  bedroom 
slept  Samuel  S.  (a  brother),  his  wife  and  four  children. 

(4)  .  10,  K  —  Street. 

A  house  with  a  living  room,  bedroom,  and  garret.  In 
the  bedroom  slept  four  persons  over  ten  years  of  age,  and 
in  the  garret  six  persons  over  ten  years. 


(5)  .  12,  M—Lane. 

House  containing  one  living  room  and  two  bedrooms, 
larger  one  875  cubic  feet,  smaller  one  513  cubic  feet.  In 
the  two  bedrooms  were  sleeping  father  and  mother,  five 
sons,  aged  twenty-three,  nineteen,  seventeen,  eleven,  and 
seven  years  and  three  daughters,  twenty-one,  fourteen, 
and  five  years. 

(6)  .  2,  N  —  Lane. 

A  house  with  one  bedroom  in  which  slept  man  and  wife  ; 
widowed  daughter  and  her  two  children,  eight  and  ten 
years  ;  other  daughters,  twenty-two  and  ten  years,  and 
sons,  fifteen  and  thirteen  years.  There  were  fourteen 
fowls  sleeping  in  two  cupboards  in  the  living  room  below. 

Out  of  100  houses  specially  investigated  and  measured, 
twenty  contained  two  rooms  only,  forty  contained  three 
rooms  and  forty  contained  four  and  sometimes  five  rooms. 
In  twenty  houses  not  more  than  two  persons  occupied 
the  bedroom  or  bedrooms.  In  eighty  houses  more  than 
two  persons  occupied  each  bedroom. 

Out  of  the  latter  number  (eighty)  fifty -one  were  not  over- 
crowded taking  300  cubic  feet  as  a  standard,  but  in  twelve 
cases  there  was  not  sufficient  separation  of  the  sexes. 
Twenty-nine  were  badly  over-crowded  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  In  fifteen  houses  the  over-crowding  was 
quite  unnecessary  as  th»re  were  other  rooms  not  made 
use  of. 

(Mrs.)  F.  J.  Greenwood, 
[Sanitary  Inspector), 
Sheffield. 
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Appendix  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall 


We  have  in  Manchester  two  classes  of  boys  whose  work- 
ing-time is  spent  chiefly  in  the  open  air,  the  boys  who  are 
employed  to  sweep  up  horse-droppings  in  the  busiest 
streets,  and  the  boys,  called  in  Manchester  "nippers," 
who  work  under  lorrvmen.  Both  of  these  sets  of  boys 
get  much  exercise.  Their  physique,  though  often  not 
very  good,  as  a  rule  is  superior  to  that  of  the  boys  who 
work  in  mills  and  offices,  and  they  have  much  more  spirit. 

Mr.  Charles  Russell,  who  has  a  very  large  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Manchester  boys,  tells 
me  that  the  sons  of  "  navvies  "  living  in  miserable  homes 
in  Manchester,  if  they  become  out-of-door  workers,  gener- 
ally grow  up  into  strong  men.  If  exercise  in  the  impure 
open  air  and  under  the  dim  light  of  Manchester  causes  the 
boys  who  take  it  ^\'hen  their  school-years  are  over  to  be 
comparatively  healthy  and  strong,  it  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Manchester  children,  living  under  home- 
conditions  which  are  unfavourable  to  health,  and  who  are 
destined  to  work  in  mills  and  offices,  will  suffer  seriously 
from  being  kept  in  crowded  school-rooms  for  a  large  part 
of  five  days  a  week,  during  the  years  when  they  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  unfavourable  conditions, 
unless  great  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the  rooms  well- 
ventilatcd,  well-lighted  and,  in  wnter,  adequately  warmed, 
and  unless  the  children  are  enabled  and  encouraged  to 
take  much  varied  physical  exercise,  and  unless  the  mental 
training  they  receive  is  well -chosen  and  given  in  right 
ways.  I  have  rot  visited  very  many  elementary  schools 
in  Manchester,  but  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  visit 
nine  schools  in  Cheshire,  some  denominational  and  some 
provided,  which  doubtless  have  much  in  common  with 
many  of  the  denominational  and  smaller  provided  schools 
in  other  parts  of  the  land,  and  I  have  found  in  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  them  conditions  in  respect  of  ventila- 
tion, lighting  and  warming  so  bad,  that  they  seem  to  me 
to  be  sufficient  by  themselves  to  ensure  the  stunting  of 
the  growth,  and  much  injury  to  the  health,  of  most  of  the 
children  attending  the  schools.  In  the  school  in  which 
the  conditions  were  the  worst,  a  school  the  average  at- 
tendance at  which  is  about  170,  not  only  were  the  rooms 
badly  lighted,  and  miserably  ventilated,  but  also  so  badly 
heated  that  the  temperature,  taken  by  a  thermometer, 
whose  accuracy  I  tested,  had  been  at  10  a.m.  on  four 


successive  days  43°,  42°,  45°,  and  45'^.  Most  of  the 
children  and  of  the  tea«hers  looked  sickly.  I  hardly 
need  mention  that  until  recently  no  physical  training  of 
any  value  has  been  given  in  a  large  proportion  of  our 
elementary  schools,  and  that  the  amount  now  given, 
which  often  does  not  exceed  the  minimum  fixed  by  the 
Code,  an  hour  a  week,  is  quite  iiisufficient  in  the  case  of 
most  children.  The  influence  of  the  poor  teaching  given 
in  many  schools  by  pupil-teachers.  Article  08  teachers, 
and  many  teachers,  who.  though  they  have  been  trained 
in  training  colleges,  have  never  thrown  off  the  bad  etTects 
of  the  habits  which  they  formed  when  they  were  pupil- 
teachers,  in  causing  physical  deterioration  reneives  far 
too  little  attention.  Such  teaching,  on  the  one  hand 
makes  it  impossible  for  children  to  gain  the  knowledge 
and  the  habits  of  attention  and  industry  which  will  enable 
them  to  earn  good  wages,  the  tastes  and  habits  which  will 
keep  their  minds  and  bodies  healthy  and  prevent  the 
temptations  of  drink,  betting  and  licentiousness  from 
being  irresistible  to  them  ;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  it 
irritates  the  brains  of  the  few  children  who  continue  to 
attend  to  it.  The  habit  which  many  managers  have  of 
allowing  children  of  three  years  of  age,  and  of  still  lower 
age,  to  come  into  the  infants'  class  makes  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  teachers  to  deal  \vith  that  class,  as  the  teach- 
ing needed  to  enable  children  of  nearly  five  to  learn  the 
subjects,  of  which  they  require  some  knowledge  when 
they  pass  into  the  standards,  is  quite  unfit  for  mere  babies, 
and  simply  trains  them  to  hate  lessons  and  to  form,  often 
for  life,  the  habit  of  closing  their  minds  to  them.  In  a 
Worldng  Men's  Club  in  Manchester,  I  sought  in  vain  to 
find  in  the  minds  of  the  members,  who  had  been  "  edu- 
cated "  in  elementary  schools  in  Manchester,  some  kind  of 
knowledge,  some  kind  of  interest,  which  could  make  the 
study  of  some  subject  attractive  to  them.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally known  in  England  that  our  pupil-teacher  system, 
which  has  hitherto  made  interesting  teaching  impossible 
in  a  large  proportion  of  our  schools,  was  tried  in  Germany 
when  its  supposed  success  in  England  in  the  days  of 
Lancaster  and  Bell  had  called  attention  to  it  there.  Dr. 
PetersiUe,  in  his  work  on  "  Das  Oeffentliche  Unterricht- 
swesen  im  Deutschen  Reiche "  says  that  the  German 
authorities  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this 
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matter  "  England's  best  was  Germany's  worst  "  and  dis- 
continued the  experiment  of  employing  ignorant  children 
as  teachers. 

The  experience  of  Germany,  where  in  many  large  towns 
all  the  elementary  schools  are  supervised  by"  medical  men, 
has  shown  that  schools  can  cause  much  injury  to  children 
which  cannot  be  directly  the  effect  of  bad  air,  but  must  be 
in  part  the  effect  of  keeping  children  too  long  in  one  posi- 
tion and  of  not  letting  them  have  enough  varied  exercise. 
Bardcnheuer  and  Castenholz  found  that,  while  in  the 
German  schools  which  they  examined  there  were  no  cases 
of  appreciable  curvature  of  the  spine  among  children  in 
their  first  school-year,  6  per  cent,  of  those  in  their  second 
year,  19  per  cent,  of  those  in  their  third  school -year,  27 
per  cent,  of  those  in  the  fourth,  and  52  per  cent  of  those  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  school-year,  sutlered  from  curvature. 
Scholder,  Weith  and  Combe,  who  examined  1,290  boys 
and  1,024  girls  in  Lausanne  found  curvature  of  the  spine 
in  23  per  cent,  of  the  buys,  and  in  26-7  per  cent,  of  the 
girls.  Tlie  number  of  cases  increased  rapidly  as  the 
length  of  time  passed  in  school  increased,  till  nearly  the 
end  of  school  Hfe. 

Girls  Boys 
per  par 
cent.  cent. 

Children  in  their  8th  year  of  age  -  -  9-7  7-8 
Children  in  their  9th  year  of  age  -  -  20-1  16-7 
Children  in  their  10th  year  of  age  -  -21-8  18-3 
Children  in  their  1 1th  year  of  age  -  -  30-8  24-2 
Children  in  their  12th  year  of  age  -  -  30-2  27-1 
Children  in  their  13th  year  of  age  -  -  37*7  26-3 
Above  the  13th  year  of  age        -    26-8  33-3 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Schulthess  of  Zurich,  from  whose  book  on 
"  Schule  und  Rueckgratsverkruemmung  "  (Leopold  Voss 
in  Hamburg)  I  take  these  statistics,  indicates  as  the  means 
needed  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  school  to  cause 
curvature  of  the  spine,  a  considerable  shortening  of  the 
time  during  which  children  are  compelled  to  sit,  the  giving 
an  interval  for  tilay  every  hour,  systematic  gymnastic 
exercise  for  an  hour  each  day,  the  proper  lighting  of  school 
rooms,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  school  benches  and 
desks. 

In  the  year  1877  Geheimer  Regierungs-Rat  Dr.  Finkeln- 
burg  showed  by  the  publications  of  the  Prussian  Statis- 
tical Bureau  that  of  17,246  young  men,  who  were  entitled 
by  their  higher  education  to  serve  as  One-Year  Volun- 
teers, only  20  per  cent,  were  physically  qualified  to  servo, 
while  of  the  ordinary  recruits  who  were  loss  highly  edu- 
cated, from  50  to  55  per  cent,  were  physically  fit  for 
service. 

It  socras  to  me  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  confine- 
ment of  children  in  schools  in  which  the  conditions 
needed  for  health  have  not  been  provided,  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  the  production  of  physical  deteriora- 
tion since  1870.  Mr.  Marr,  the  Warden  of  the  Men's 
House  of  the  University  Settlement  in  Ancoats,  tells  me 
that  at  the  meetings  at,  rnd  in  connection  with,  the  Settle- 
ment, which  bring  together  a  large  number  of  working 
peof  le,  he  notices  that  "  usually  the  older  men  and  women 
are  better  built  and  taller  than  the  younger  ones  {i.;.  those 
from  twenty  to  thirty)."  Other  observers  say  that  they 
have  noticed  similar  inferiority  on  the  part  of  young  men 
and  women  to  men  and  women  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding generation  in  villages  as  well  as  in  large  towns. 

Much  injury  to  health  is  certainly  caused  in  Manchester 
and  Salford  by  the  bad  ventilation  and  lighting  of  a  very 
large  'proportion  of  the  offices  in  which  clerks  do  their 
work.  As  clerks  are  often  compelled  to  work  until  very 
late  at  night,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  rooms  they 
occupy  shall  be  well  ventilatod  and  well  lighted  and 
warmed.  It  is  certain  that  as  a  rule  offices  which  are  not 
inspected  are  less  wholesome  than  the  rooms  in  mills 
which  are  inspected  periodically.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  neglect  of  employers  to  provide  the  conditions 
necessary  for  health  for  their  clerks,  is  due  to  thoughtless- 
ness, and  a  single  visit  to  each  place  where  persons  work 
for  hire  by  a  competent  inspector  would  doubtless  suffice 
to  ensure  a  great  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  work 
for  thousands  of  people.  One  of  the  most  unwholesome 
rooms  that  I  have  known  in  Manchester  was  one  occupied 
by  a  clerk  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  kind-hearted 
members  of  the  Manchester  To^vn  Council.  The  late 
William  Morris,  who  hated  impure  air  and  water  as  much 
as  any  man  I  have  ever  known,  told  me  that  the  useful- 
ness of  inspection  was  brought  home  to  his  mind  when 
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his  attention  was  dra^vn  by  an  inspector  to  the  fact  that 
his  works  at  Merton  Abbey  were  polluting  a  stream  by  an 
escape  of  colouring  matter  of  which  Morris  was  not  aware. 

All  those  members  of  the  Sanitary  Association,  and  of 
Manchester  associations  with  cognate  aims,  who  have 
given  attention  to  the  habits  of  the  people  with  regard  to 
food,  agree  in  believing  that  bad  health  and  physical 
weakness  are  largely  caused  bj'  bad  choice  of  food,  due  in 
some  cases  to  poverty,  ia  others  to  ignorance,  and  in  very 
many  to  depraved  appetite.  Miss  Margaret  Simpson, 
who  does  excellent  work  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  tells  me :  "  There  is  no 
doubt  that  numbers  of  working  girls  in  Manchester  and 
Salford  have  totally  insufficient  food.  Roughly,  I  be- 
lieve the  following  reasons  account  to  a  large  extent  for 
the  underfeeding  :  — 

1.  From  childhood  the  girls  are  used  to  all  sorts  of  un- 
suitable food,  pastry,  cakes,  etc.,  instead  of  nourishing 
food,  and  to  taking  it  in  snatches,  probably  standing  at 
table  and  eating  hurriedly.  So  th^j  di  not  acquire  a 
taste  for  sensible  food,  and  get  into  the  habit  of  eating 
irregularly  and  uncomfortably. 

2.  When  the  girls  go  to  work  they  nearly  always  hand 
over  their  wages  to  their  mothers,  who  give  them  a  trifle 
for  pockc  *.noney,  and  if  they  cannot  return  for  dinner, 
a  copper  or  two  only  for  dinner.  Some  of  the  better 
mothers  make  up  little  dinners  for  the  girls  to  take  out. 

3.  The  girh  have  no  taste  for  sensible  food,  and  the 
heated  rooms  in  which  they  work  tend  to  make  their 
appetites  jaded  and  unhealthy,  so  instead  of  making  the 
best  of  the  few  pence  they  have,  they  buy  cakes  and 
pastry,  or  chipped  potatoes,  or  fried  fish  and  pickles,  any- 
thing they  consider  "  tasty." 

4.  Low  wages.  In  many  cases  the  girls  really  do  not 
earn  a  living  wage,  so  cannot  get  proper  food.  We  had 
a  girl  at  the  "  Cosy  Corner  "  who  had  twopence  once  a 
week  to  spend  on  her  dinner.  I  do  not  know  what  she 
did  on  other  days. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  get  the  girls  to  eat  sensible  food 
and  in  really  sufficient  quantities,  even  when  provided. 
One  of  the  girls,  who  belongs  to  St.  Philip's  Club,  said  that 
she  had  not  tasted  bread  for  more  than  a  week.  She 
takes  bi!5cuits  to  work  for  breakfast  in  preference  to  bread 
and  butter,  and  so  on.  The  same  girl  comes  for  dinner 
once  a  week  to  the  club,  and  at  first  it  was  difficult  to  get 
her  to  take  some  of  the  most  ordinary  food.  She  would 
not  touch  potatoes,  and  declined  minced  beef,  because  she 
did  not  like  it.  Yet  thi-j  girl  comes,  we  know,  because 
she  haT  poor  wages  and  hard  tim^s  at  home,  and  she  is  a 
most  respectable,  well-meaning  girl.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
typical.  The  girls  do  not  want  to  have  good  food  in  many 
cases.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  what  a  healthy  ap- 
petite is.  If  wo  go  for  a  day's  picnic  into  the  country 
with  them,  we  find  that  they  do  not  eat  anything  like 
what  we  ourselves  require.  The  only  time  that  I  have 
seen  them  really  enjoying  good  platefuls  of  meat  and 
vegetables  is  when  we  go  away  with  them  in  the  summer 
for  a  week  at  the  seaside.  Then  they  have  real  appetites 
and  appreciate  proper  food." 

Miss  Simpson,  Miss  Hobbs,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Marr,  all 
believe  that  the  general  use  of  stewed  tea  does  very  much 
to  ruin  health  in  our  to^vns.    L%fortunately  the  habit  of 
using  tea  which  has  been  long  boiled  or  stewed  is  very 
general  in  country  places  as  well  as  in  towns.    When  I 
was  a  boy  the  finest  set  of  people  I  used  to  see  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire.   Mr.  Walter  Morrison, 
who  lives  in  Craven,  tells  me  "  Charles  Kingsley  drove 
with  me  to  Settle  on  market  day.    On  coming  back  he 
described  the  men  as  the  biggest  and  the  handsomest  in 
the  world,  and  I  agree  with  him.    A  doctor  spoke  to 
mo  about  the  farmers  somewhat  in  this  fashion  :  '  You 
know  what  big  hearty  chaps  our  fa.rmers  seem  to  be. 
Now  I  am  old  enough  to  have  doctored  their  fathers, 
who  lived  largely  on  porridge  with  plenty  of  milk  to  it. 
They  used  to  eat  eggs  and  bacon  and  some  meat.  They 
got  drunk  once  a  week  on  gin  and  water,  and  their  horses 
took  them  home.    They  lived  as  hale  and  hearty  men  till 
eighty.    Their  sons,  some  of  them,  think  that  porridge  is 
not  genteel  ;  they  eat  white  bread,  not  baked  at  home. 
They  think  it  is  not  genteel  to  get  drunk,  so  they  make 
tea  and  leave  it  on  the  hob  to  stew.    Only  we  doctors 
know  how  indigestion  tortures  them.    They  will  not  live 
to  be  eighty.'    So  far,  my  friend,  I  think  myself  that  tea 
is  doing  as  much  harm  as  alcohol." 
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In  my  summary  of  evidence  I  mentioned  as  causes  of  bad 
health,  children's  lack  of  sufficient  sleep,  and  filthiness  of 
person  and  clothes  among  persons  of  all  ages,  due  partly 
to  the  foulness  of  the  air  in  manufacturing  towns,  partly 
to  many  other  causes.  Fifty  years  ago  all  but  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  our  towns  were  very  dimly  lighted,  and  so 
were  the  great  majority  of  workpeople's  dwellings  and 
most  shops,  and  comparatively  few  places  of  instruction 
and  recreation,  accessible  to  working  people,  were  open 
late  at  night.  Children  had  therefore  much  fewer  reasons 
for  wishing  to  leave  their  homes  at  night  than  they  have 
now,  and  as  a  rule  went  early  to  bed.  Now  both  homes 
and  many  streets  even  in  poor  parts  of  the  towns  are  well 
lighted,  and  innumerable  evening  classes,  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  music  halls  and  other  places  of  wholesome  and  un- 
wholesome recreation  and  instruction,  and  the  interest 
of  well-lighted  streets  have  trained  the  majority  of  children 
to  spend  much  of  their  evenings  away  from  home,  and  to 
stay  out  of  doors  till  very  late.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  children  have  been  made  much  more  independent  of 
their  parents  by  modern  habits.  A  large  number  of 
children  are  sent  on  week-days  to  the  elementary  school 
when  they  are  mere  babies,  and  to  Sunday  schools  on 
Sundays,  and  if  they  go  to  church  or  chapel  it  is  under  the 
charge  of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  not  of  their  parents. 
As  many  of  the  children  who  are  thus  separated  from 
their  parents  by  our  educational  system  are  also  separated 
from  them  in  the  evenings  by  the  influences  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
parent's  wish  that  children  shall  go  early  to  bed  often 
receives  little  attention. 

Although  many  homes  in  our  towns  are  kept  sur- 
prisingly clean,  workmen's  houses  in  manufacturing 
towns  as  a  rule  are  very  inferior  in  respect  of  cleanliness 
to  workmen's  houses  in  the  country,  and  Germans  who 
have  visited  our  towns,  and  English  people  who  have 
visited  workmen's  houses  in  large  German  towns,  say  that 
English  town  homes  are  much  leas  clean  than  the  homes  of 
German  town-workpeople.  Mr.  James  Johnston,  who 
for  many  years  has  had  a  camp  of  Manchester  girls  of  the 
working-class  at  the  sea-side,  tells  me  that  lice  are  found 
on  the  heads  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  girls.  Miss 
Hobbs  Says  that  as  a  rule  a  mill-girl  wears  a  chemise  night 
and  day  for  a  week. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  if  better  con- 
ditions of  life  were  created  and  maintained  in  Manchester 
and  Salford  the  majority  of  the  population  have  all  the 
innate  good  qualities  needed  to  enable  them  under  the 
new  conditions  to  rise  to  a  much  higher  level  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  health,  of  efficiency  in  work,  and  of 
good  sense  in  recreation  and  rest,  than  that  at  which  the 
majority  of  the  population  are  now  living.  The  high 
level  cf  public  spirit  and  of  intellectual  and  moral  life 
attained  by  Manchester  men  and  women  in  the  University 
Settlement  in  Ancoats  would  by  itself  suffice  to  prove 
that  this  is  the  case,  while  the  admirable  results  given  by 
the  Ardwick  and  other  industrial  schools  show  that  the 
class  most  strongly  affected  by  evil  conditions  can  by  an 
improvement  in  the  influences  affecting  it  be  enabled  and 
induced  to  gain  a  satisfactory  degree  of  physical  and 
moral  health  and  strength. 

If  the  town  councils  of  our  large  towns  obtain  and  use 
powers  to  ensure  that  all  new  dwellings  shall  be  potenti- 
ally wholesome  in  respect  both  of  their  interiors  and  of 
their  environment,  that  streets  shall  be  wider,  that  there 
shall  be  a  larger  supply  of  playgrounds  and  parks  and  of 
vegetation  in  the  new  parts  of  the  towns  than  in  the  old. 


and  will  inspect,  or  obtain  the  inspection  of,  all  workmen's 
dwellings  and  of  all  places  where  hired  persons  are  em- 
ployed, including  the  sleeping  places  of  servants  in  all 
houses,  the  reform  of  our  school  system,  which  has  now 
been  begun,  will  suffice  to  effect  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  health  and  the  physique  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  towns.  The  chief  object  to  be  aimed  at  by  all  these 
means  is  to  give  the  people  more  air  and  hght,  and  another 
of  the  chief  objects  is  to  give  them  more  wholesome  exer- 
cise of  body  and  mind. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Manchester  boys  who 
work  in  the  open  air  have  better  physique  than  mill  and 
office  boys.  The  work  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Country  Holidays  Fund,  which  during  the  last  nineteen 
years  has  sent  nearly  15,000  children  into  the  country 
for  a  holidaj',  lasting  three  weeks,  has  proved  that  the 
health  of  Manchester  children,  as  a  rule,  at  once  improves 
very  greatly  under  the  influence  of  fresh  air  and  exercise 
and  good  food.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  the 
right  use  of  our  school  system,  the  great  majority  of 
children  can  be  enabled  to  feel  both  during  and  after  their 
school  hfe  the  good  influence  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  good 
food. 

As  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  air,  good 
food,  and  cleanliness  of  person  to  restore  health  and  muscu- 
lar strength  that  the  world  has  ever  Imown  has  been 
given  in  the  last  half  dozen  years  by  the  new  German 
sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  insured  persons  suffering 
from  consumption  and  other  diseases,  and  as  the  results 
obtained  in  the  sanatoria  are  hardly  known  in  England, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  here  a  part  of  a  statement  published 
in  the  German  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt  for  October,  1903. 

The  statistics  of  the  cases  of  illness  treated  by  the  In- 
firmity-Insurance Institutions  in  the  years  1898  to  1902 
have  recently  been  published  by  the  Reichs-Versicher- 
imgsamt.  All  the  figures  show  progressive  improvement 
from  1898  to  1902.  The  number  of  persons  treated  has 
greatly  increased.  The  number  in  1898  was  13,758  ;  in 
1899,  20,039  ;  in  1900,  27,427  ;  in  1901,  32,710  ;  and  in 
1902,  35,949.  Of  the  35,949  persons  treated  in  1902 
16,518  suffered  from  tuberculosis,  and  19,433  from  other 
diseases.  The  average  time  spent  in  a  sanatorium  by  a 
patient  who  suffers  from  tuberculosis  is  about  three 
months.  The  treatment  of  such  persons  consists  mainly 
in  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air,  plentiful  food,  atten- 
tion to  the  skin,  and  instruction  respecting  health.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  persons  who  have  recovered  power 
to  work  in  recent  years  have  retained  it  than  was  the  case 
in  earlier  years.  Whilst  of  all  the  tuberculous  patients 
treated  in  1898  45  per  cent,  were  still  able  to  work  after 
the  lapse  of  the  first,  and  38  per  cent,  after  the  lapse  of  the 
second,  year  following  the  close  of  the  year  of  treatment, 
the  returns  of  the  tuberculous  patients  of  1899  show  48 
per  cent,  and  40  per  cent,  still  able  to  work  after  the  lapse 
of  one  year  and  of  two  years,  and  those  of  1900,  49  per 
cent,  and  41  per  cent.  Of  the  whole  number  of  tuber- 
culous patients  treated  in  1901  no  smaller  a  proportion 
than  55  per  cent,  were  still  able  to  work  after  the  lapse  of 
a  year  from  the  close  of  the  year  of  treatment.  In  the 
case  of  the  tuberculous  patients  of  the  years  1898  and 
1899,  the  diminution  which  took  place  in  the  number  of 
those  who  were  still  able  to  work,  from  the  end  of  the 
second  year  following  the  close  of  the  year  of  treatment, 
to  the  end  of  the  third  year,  was  only  5  per  cent.  And 
after  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  those  still  able  to  work  is  only  small— about 
2  per  cent. 
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MEMORANDUM,   BY  MR.  E.  T.  CAMPAGNAC   AND   MR.  C.  E.  B.  RUSSELL,'  ON   THE  PHYSICAL 
CONDITION  OP  WORKING  CLASS   CHILDREN  IN  ANCOATS,  MANCHESTER. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  prime  factor  as  regards 
physique  of  boys  after  leaving  the  Elementary  Schools  is 
the  nature  of  their  employment.  In  rhe  great  number 
of  cases,  the  conditions  of  their  home  life  remain  the 
same  as  wheii  thej''  were  at  school,  and  the  want  of 
proper  feeding  from  which  many  children  suffer  in  the 
poor  districts  of  the  city  continues,  but  there  are  in 
addition  other  factors  which  make  considerably  for 
physical  deterioration. 

BOYS. 

1.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  liberty  given  to 
youths  when  they  commence  to  become  wage  earners, 
and  the  lack  of  sufficient  parental  control,  boys  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  frequently 
acquire  habits  of  roaming  the  streets  until  a  late  hour  at 
night,  and  fail  1.0  get  that  amount  of  rest  before  the  next 
day's  work  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  good 
health. 

2.  Unfortunately,  the  conditions  of  work  in  many  of 
the  factories  and  warehouse?  leave  very  much  10  be 
desired.  There  is  not  even  yet  sufficient  inspection  of 
these  places,  and  in  some  of  the  subsidiary  industries 
connected  with  the  cotton  trade,  such  as  "  hooking," 
"  making  up,"'  &c.,  during  the  process  of  which  dust  from 
the  chemical  materials  used  in  the  production  of  the 
goods  fly  about,  much  harm  is  done  by  the  particles  of 
dust  entering  the  mouths  of  the  young  persons  engaged 
in  the  work,  causing  many  to  become  anremic  and  often 
to  contract  phthisis. 

3.  Another  fruitful  and  one  of  the  most  unsuspected 
Causes  of  deterioration  lies  in  the  long  ingrained  habit  of 
tea  drinking  at  breakfast  and  other  times  in  the  factories 
and  foundries  of  the  city.  Tea  drinking,  if  it  really  were 
so,  might  not  be  harmful,  but,  unfortunately,  the  mixture 
drunk  can  hardly  be  called  tea  at  all.  More  frequently 
than  not,  boiling  water  is  poured  on  to  too  large  an 
amount  of  poor  tea  leaves  and  is  left  to  stand  until  the 
tea  has  become  almost  a  stew,  and  this  dark  and  nasty 
mixture  is  drunk,  sometimes  three  and  four  times  a  day, 
by  hundreds  of  young  lads,  setting  up  frequently  various 
forms  of  varicocele,  and  is  responsible  for  several  kindred 
evils  (excessive  costiveness,  &c.)  We  were  informed  by 
the  late  Chief  Recruiting  Officer  in  Manchester  some  time 
ago  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  young  men  rejected 
for  the  Army  had  been  refused  on  account  of  ailments 
brought  about  by  this  practice. 

4.  The  exceedingly  low  cost  at  which  cigarettes  maj' 
now  be  obtained  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  grave 
increase  in  juvenile  smoking,  and  this  is  having  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  physique  of  many  youths.  Outwardly 
there  is  perhaps  little  sign  of  this,  but  considerable 
experience  has  caused  us  to  notice  that  youths  who 
smoke  cigarettes  largely  are  generally  unable  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  athletic  exercises.  Further  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  the  recruiting  authorities  goes  to 
show  that  large  numbers  of  young  men  are  rejected 
because  they  have  contracted  a  form  of  valvular  heart 
disease  through  excessive  cigarette  smoking  and  are 
consequently  unfit  to  undergo  prolonged  physical 
exertion. 

I"  5.  We  would  point  out  that  youths  who  follow  out- 
door occupations,  although  they  may  be  living  in  the 
most  overcrowded  and  unpleasant  parts  of  the  city,  and 
are  frequently  on  very  short  commons,  more  often  than 
not  develop  fine  physiques  ;  it  is  the  boy  who  enters  the 
factory,  workshop  or  office,  who  is  ill-fed  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  physical  exercise,  and  given  to  smoking,  who 
steadily  goes  down  the  hill. 

6.  As  previously  stated,  many  youbhs  deteriorate  con- 
siderably in  muscular  development  after  leaving  school 
owing  to  following  sedentary  occupations.  There  being 
but  little  proper  provision  for  gymnastic  or  outdoor 


oxe  -c'.se?  made  in  the  larger  cities,  the  failure  to  teach 
gym:iastic5  at  school  leads  to  an  utter  want  on  the  part 
of  large  numbers  to  develop  their  bodies  at  all  after 
leaving  school.  In  later  years  many  youths  cannot  get 
up  enough  energy  to  play  football,  even  if  a  ground  is 
available,  und  are  content  to  moon  about  the  streets  at 
nights,  smoking  more  or  less  bad  cigarettes,  as  their  only 
form  of  exercise,  with  the  result  that  in  later  years,  when 
they  marry  aad  settle  down,  their  children  are  weak  and 
puny. 

We  would  point  out  that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  alcoholic  drinking  on  the  part  of  youths  is  a  fruitful 
cause  of  physical  deterioration.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only 
a  very  small  minority  of  boys  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age 
drink  alcoholic  liquors.  It  is  not  until  later  years,  about 
manhood  as  a  rule,  that  a  young  fellow  falls  a  victim  to 
the  curse  of  drink. 

7.  Speaking  geaerally,  physique  after  school -days 
depends  more  on  occupation  than  anything  else,  but 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  with  better  feed- 
ing, more  exercise  and  gymnastic  training  when  young, 
the  avoidance  of  excessive  ci'garette  smoking,  and  the 
substitution  of  some  other  drink  for  workshop  con- 
sumption than  tea,  a  very  great  improvement  would  be 
seen  in  no  very  long  time  in  the  general  standard  of 
physique  of  working  class  youths. 

8.  We  are  convinced  that  nothing  would  be  more 
useful  than  regular  medical  examination  in  the  elementary 
schools,  particularly  with  reference  to  height,  weight, 
and  chest  measurement,  of  the  children  from  time  to 
time,  as  inquiries  could  then  be  made  with  some  degree 
of  reliability  as  to  the  causes  of  the  deterioration  which 
might  be  noticed  in  given  districts  and  given  schools. 

9.  As  to  whether  physique  is  regained  at  a  later  age 
depends  upon  many  circumstances  which  we  can  hardly 
go  into  here.  Provided  a  man  remains  steady  and  sober, 
more  frequently  than  not  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
an  improvement  in  physique,  particularly  if  he  marries 
wisely,  but  so  frequently  do  young  men  (twenty-one  and 
upwards)  acquire  drunken  habits,  with  results  destructive 
of  all  physique,  that  we  do  not  care  to  state  any 
positive  opinion  except  as  regards  the  man  of  sober  and 
steady  habits  referred  to  above. 

GIRLS. 

In  the  case  of  girls,  it  would  appear  that  at  the  outset 
work  in  factories  and  mills  is  found  to  be  a  great  strain 
when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  girls  entering  upon  such  work 
are  insufficiently  or  unwisely  fed.  They  suffer  an  arrest 
of  development  and  perhaps  are  permanently  enfeebled. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  set-ms  to  be  perfectly  clear  that 
many  of  those  who  painfully  feel  the  strain  grow 
accustomed  to  it  and  recover  their  vigour.  On  the 
whole,  the  main  cause  of  their  poor  physical  condition 
seems  to  be  ignorance.  Ignorance  as  to  food  and  its 
preparation,  as  to  proper  care  of  the  body,  the  need  of 
cleanliness  and  the  need  of  good  ventilation,  and,  like  the 
boys,  they  suffer  also  from  want  of  rest  and  sleep,  and 
still  more  than  the  boys  from  want  of  wholesome 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  added  that  they  suffer  also  from 
lack  of  interest ;  they  have  fewer  sources  of  amusement 
than  their  brothers.  It  should  be  remembered  further 
that  the  working  girl's  work  is  not  always  finished  when 
she  leaves  the  factory.  She  has  duties  at  home  to 
perform  while  she  is  living  with  her  parents,  and  at  an 
early  age  she  undertakes  at  marriage  still  heavier  duties 
in  her  own  home  and  continues,  at  great  cost  of  energy 
and  freshness,  the  double  task  of  housekeeper  and  wage 
earner  even  when  she  is  the  mother  of  several  children. 

Here  the  circle  begins  again— an  enfeebled  and  hard 
working  mother  is  unable  to  give  careful  attention  to 
children  who  are  especially  in  need  of  it. 
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LETTER  FROM  Mr.  BENNETT,  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  J 
WEST  SURREY  REGIMENT,  AND  TABLES 
BATTALION. 

Headquarters, 
Queen's  House,  31,  Union  Street, 

South wark,  S.E., 
Ith  May,  1904. 

Dear  Sir, — 

Phijsical  Deterioration  Committee. 
In  reply  to  your  letters  of  22nd  October,  1903,  and  20  th 
April  1904,  I  now  forward  you^  a  statement  of  the  result 
of  my  investigations,  and  I  must  confess  that,  considering 
the  labour  it  has  involved,  the  result  is  very  poor  and 
disappointing,  and  I  fear  will  be  of  little  use  to  your 
Committee. 

This  Cadet  Battalion  was  started  in  South  wark  in  1889 
and  now  has  companies  in  eight  different  districts  in 
London  ;  Southwark,  St.  Pancras,  Stepney,  Westminster, 
Chelsea,  Pimlico,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Hackney  Wick, 
but  no  regular  records  of  the  nature  required  have  been 
kept  except  in  PimUco  (lieight  and  chest  and  occupation), 
and  Southwark  (height  and  occupation).  The  standard 
of  height  for  enrolment  has  always  been  not  less  than 
four  feet  eleven  inches  in  all  the  companies,  but  there  is 
no  standard  of  chest  measurement.  The  age  limit  for 
service  in  a  Cadet  Battahon  up  to  1901  was  fourteen  to 
seventeen,  in  that  year  it  was  raised  by  War  Office 
authority  to  eighteen.  About  10  per  cent,  of  apphcants 
are  rejected  as  being  below  standard  of  height. 

The  class  of  boy,  and  with  it  the  physique,  varies  much 
according  to  the  district,  the  East  End  boy  being  badly 
developed  compared  to  the  West  End.  Stepney  supplies 
the  poorest  class,  and  Pimhco  the  highest,  Southwark 
being  a  medium  between  the  two.  All  must  be  genuine 
worldng  boys,  and  pay  an  entrance  fee  (by  instalments) 
•  of  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  according  to  district. 

Boys'  clubs  (with  gymnasium  in  most  cases)  are  attached 
to  each  company.  The  effect  of  a  month  or  two  of  drill 
and  gymnastics  is  most  marked  in  the  manner  in  wliich 
boys  carry  themselves  and  walk,  and  is  not  lost  after  they 
leave. 

About  10  per  cent,  of  the  Cadets  pass  into  Regular 
Regiments  and  about  65  per  cent,  into  Volunteer  Corps. 
A  larger  number  would  join  the  Regulars  but  are  rejected 
on  account  of  height  and  chest,  or  bad  teeth,  which  latter 
is  a  common  disability,  caused,  I  think,  by  careless  feeding 
when  young.  Varicose  veins  are  also  a  frequent  cause 
of  rejection,  this  appears  to  occur  in  cases  where  boys  are 
messengers  or  errand  boys  constantly  on  their  feet  and 
running  about. 

"  Occupations  "  have  been  difficult  to  classify,  but  I 
have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  as  follows  : — 
Clerks. — Sedentary  occupation,  indoors. 
Messengers. — Running  about  outdoors,  and  van  boys. 
Warehouse  and  office. — Includes  packers  and  boys 
working  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  doors,  where 
skill  is  not  required. 
Skilled    trades. — Includes    "  printers'  devils "  and 
machine  minders  and  boys  learning  a  trade. 
My  experience  in  Southwark  has  been  that  a  very  large 
number  of  boys  commence  their  working  career  in  some 
branch  of  the  printing  trade,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
stay  long  at  it  if  they  can  get  other  work,  and  it  does  not 
seem  healthy  or  suitable  for  boys,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  those  who  carry  the  damp  paper  about  to  the  machines. 

Between  250  and  300  of  the  Cadets  are  annually  taken 
to  a  military  camp  with  som?  Volunteer  Brigade  for  a 
week  in  August,  and  the  amount  of  work  they  do  and  their 
capacity  for  marcliing  are  surprising,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  their  condition  at  the  end  of  the  week  (after  good 
and  regular  feeding)  is  naturally  very  marked. 

The  Southwark  boys  wages  vary  between  7s.  and  ISs. 
a  week,  and  when  trade  is  slack  many  boys  are  out  of 
work  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

I  have  little  knowledge  of  their  normal  home  surround- 
ings, but  when  I  have  visited  their  homes  (in  sickness)  I 
have  always  found  them  clean  and  comfortable  and  better 
than  I  expected. 


:  XXIII. 

ST  CADET  BATTALION  "THE  QUEEN'S,"  ROYAL 
OF     MEASUREMENTS     OF    BOYS     IN  THE 

I  have  been  an  officer  of  the  Southwark  Company  for 
nearly  fifteen  years,  during  which  period  over  2,000  boys 
have  passed  through  our  hands  in  that  district. 

I  am,  Yours  faithfully, 
Lancelot  W.-  Bennett  (Captain), 
1st  Cadet  Battalion  "  The  Queen's." 

The  Secretary, 

Physical  Deterioration  Committee; 


T. 

Southwark  District. 


Year. 

Age. 

fNumber  of 
Boys. 

Average 
Height. 

ft.  in. 

1894 

14 

4 

5  0 

1930 

11 

5  li 

1901 

ff 

20 

5  Of 

1932 

11 

5  1 

19)3 

)» 

10 

5  OJ 

1894 

15 

19 

5  Oi 

1930 

»» 

49 

5  2 

1901 

*  J 

54 

5  2i 

1902 

27 

5  2J 

1903 

27 

5  n 

1894 

16 

7 

5  2 

1900 

23 

5  2i 

1901 

29 

5  2^ 

1902 

33 

5  3^ 

1933 

41 

5  3 

Remarks. 

In  Southwark  records  of  height  only  were  taken  in 
these  year.s,  1894,  1900-3;  and  in  1894  the  height  appears 
to  have  bsen  only  roughly  taken. 

Very  f  ?w  boys  were  enrolled  here  over  the  age  of  16. 


St.  Pancras  District. 


Year. 

*Age. 

tNumber  of 
Boys. 

Average 
Height. 

1930 

15 

29 

ft.  in. 

5  1* 

1901 

151 

15 

5  2 

1932 

15 

11 

5  3 

1903 

15i 

20 

5  3 

*In  St.  Pancras  return  the  average  age  has  been 
calculated  and  given. 


tNumber  of  boys  of  whom  records  of  height  or  chest 
were  kept. 
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PiMLico  District. 


Age. 

*  Number 
of  Boys. 

Average 
Height. 

Average 
Chest. 

*Number 
of  Boys. 

Average 
Height. 

Average 
Chest'. 

1899 

14 

26 

ft.  ins. 
5  H 

ins. 

29| 

1899 

16 

20 

5  3i 

31£- 

1900 

21 

5  U 

30 

1900 

29 

5  3| 

31i 

1901 

" 

12 

5  1|- 

30i 

1901 

18 

5  3J 

32 

1932 

8 

5  2| 

sn 

1902 

22 

5  4 

30J 

1903 

2, 

5  21 

30i 

1903 

" 

8 

5  3i 

32| 

1899 

15 

46 

5  2J 

31 

1899 

17 

2 

5  3| 

321 

1900 

38 

5  2 

30 

1900 

3 

5  5 

33i 

1901 

26 

5  U 

30J 

1901 

» 

10 

5  4 

31^ 

1902 

>> 

16 

5  4 

31i 

1902 

13 

5  3^ 

31i 

1903 

9  > 

12 

5  4 

31|- 

19D3 

)> 

7 

5  5i 

32J 

The  records  here  have  been  carefully  kept. 

*  Number  of  boys  of  whom  records  of  height  or  chest  were  kapt. 


n. 


Occupations  of  Cadets  at  Date  of  Enrolment. 


Year. 

Occupations. 

District. 

14. 

Ag 

15. 

es. 

16. 

17. 

Southwark 

3 

14 

7 

1899 

Clerks    -       -       -       -  / 

to 

Pimlico   -       -       .  - 

3 

16 

4 

1900. 

South  wark 

3 

15 

3 

Messengers    -       -       -  J 

Pimlico   -       -       .  - 

7 

10 

2 

Southwark  ... 

4 

17 

9 

Warehouse  &  Office  Boys  J 

Pimlico   .       -       .  - 

2 

6 

3 

1 

Southwark 

10 

32 

21 

2 

Skilled  Tradss       -       -  J 

Pimlico   -       -       .  . 

5 

10 

9 

2. 

Southwark 

1 

o 

4 

Apprentices   -       -       -  J 

Pimhco   -       -       -  - 

1 

2 

1 

Southwark      -       .  . 

1 

5 

5 

1900 

Clerks    -       -       -       -  J 

to 

Pimlico   -       -       -  - 

7 

9 

7 

1901. 

Southwark 

1 

18 

4 

Messengers     -       -       -  J 

Pimlico   -       .       -  - 

5 

4 

4 

1 

Southwark  ... 

8 

10 

10 

Warehouse  &  Office  Boys  J 

Pimlico  .... 

1 

Southwark 

10 

24 

9 

Skilled  Trades       -       -  | 

Pimlico  ... 

1 

9 

6 

1 
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Occupations  of  Cadets  at  Date  of  Enrolment — cont. 


Year. 

Occupations. 

District, 

14. 

Ag 

15. 

es. 

16. 

17. 

1901 

Clerks    -       -       -  - 

Southwark 

— 

2 

2 

— 

to 

1902. 

Messengers  ... 

j»           -       -  - 

3 

11 

7 

— 

Warehouse  &  Office  Boys 

>»           -       -  - 

2 

8 

11 

— 

Skilled  Trades 

»)           -       -  - 

5 

6 

12 

— 

A  nrirfin hiPfi^s     -          -  . 

>>           -       -  . 

\ 

2 

1902 

Clerks    -       -       -  - 

Southwark 

1 

2 

1 

— 

to 

1903. 

Messengers     -       -  - 

»>           -       •  . 

2 

7 

3 

— 

Warehouse  <fc  Office  Boys 

ff           -       «  ■ 

4 

10 

7 

Skilled  Trades 

»           -       •  - 

2 

21 

13 

Apprentices   -       -  - 

4 

5 

Remarks. 

Clerks — Sedentary  occupation,  indoors. 

Messengers — Running  about  outdoors,  and  van  boys. 

Warehouse  and  Office  includes  packers  and  boys  working  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  doors,  where 
skill  is  not  required. 

Skilled  Trades  includes  "  printers'  devils "  and  machine  minders,  and  boys  learning  a  trade. 


Chelsea 

The  officer  commanding  this  Company  reports  as 
follows  :  — 

"  The  average  height  of  the  recruit  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
is  five  fe?t  one-and-a-half  inches. 

"Th?y  appear  on  the  whole  fairly  well  developed  when 
they  join  but  muscularly  weak.  They  grow  rapidly,  and 
in  th3  majority  of  cases  seem  underfed,  or  rather  fed  on 
unwholesome  diet. 


III. 

District. 

"  The  boys  coming  from  the  Chelsea  district  appear 
to  be  of  a  lower  class  socially  than  those  who  join  from 
districts  further  away,  such  as  Fulham  and  Netting  Hill 
Gate. 

"  It  has  struck  me  rather  forcibly  that  no  boys  in  this 
class  of  life  have  ever  learnt  ths  proper  way  to  walk  and 
thus  tend  to  slouch  and  are  consequently  hollow- 
chested." 


APPENDIX  XXIV. 


TRANSLATION    OF    THE    RESOLUTIONS    UNANIMOUSLY    ADOPTED    BY    THE  BRUSSELS 

CONGRESS  OF  1899. 


I. 

Proposed  by  M  .M.  Fournier  and  Le  Jeune : — 

"  The  Conference  desires  to  see  the  various  Governments 
employ  all  their  powers  to  suppress  absolutely  prostitu- 
tion among  girls  under  age  (en  etat  de  minorite  civile)." 

III. 

Froposed  hy  31. M.  Fournier,  Pavdoff,  Jonathan  Hutchison, 
Doutrelepont,  Lesser,  Peterson,  De  Sturjner,  Neisser, 
Wolff,  and  Mracek:  — 
"  The  Conference  considermg  that  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  Venereology  forms  one  of  the  best  means  for 
effectually  combating  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases, 
recommends  urgently  to  the  various  Governments  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  truly  competent  medical  prac- 
titioners by  the  institution  in  every  University  of  complete 
and  compulsory  courses,  the  subject  of  which  shall  form 
part  of  the  State  Examinations.    The  Conference  re- 
quests that  the  examiners  may  be  specialists." 

VI. 

Proposed  hy  the  British  Medical  Association  and  moved 
hy  Dr.  Saundby  : — 
"  The  Conference  requests  the  various  Governments  to 
constitute  in  each  country  a  Commission  charged :  (a) 


To  determine  the  frequency  of  venereal  diseases  among 
the  civil  population  apart  from  temporary  variations,  (b) 
To  enquire  into  the  Institutions  actually  in  existence 
for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases,  the  distribution 
of  hospitals,  the  number  of  beds  available  in  different 
places,  and  to  propose  the  most  efficacious  measures 
for  the  treatment  of  these  diseases,  (c)  To  collect  opinions 
as  to  the  best  means  for  preventing  and  limiting  the  spread 
of  venereal  diseases  among  the  civil  population  and  to 
formulate  conclusions  upon  the  subject." 

VIL 

Proposed  hy  Profess  jr  Lassar  {Berlin) : — 

"  The  various  Governments  are  requested  to  seize 
every  favourable  opportunity  for  drawing  public  atten- 
tion, and  especially  that  of  young  persons,  to  the  danger 
resulting  from  prostitution  to  the  health  of  the  young 
of  both  sexes,  and  to  the  terrible  consequences  of  venereal 
diseases." 

VIII. 

Proposed  by  M.M.  Pierson  and  Fiaux: — 

"  The  Conference  desires  to  see  the  venereal  statistics 
of  all  countries  arranged  upon  uniform  basis.  " 
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APPENDIX  XXV. 

Appendix  to  Evidence  of  Dr.  M)'t. 


1.  The  Relation  of  Syphilis  to  General  Paralysis 
OF  THE  Insane. 

In  the  adult  form  of  the  disease,  males  are  affected 
about  four  times  as  frequently  as  females.  In  the  juvenile 
form  of  the  disease,  where  the  chances  of  inherited  aftec- 
tion  are  the  same,  the  sexes  are  equally  affected.  As  we 
rise  in  tlie  social  scale,  females  affected  with  general 
paralysis  are  rare,  whereas  it  is  relatively  common  amongst 
males.  When  it  does  occur  in  the  upper  classes  there  is 
generally,  so  I  am  informed,  a  history  of  the  husband 
infecting  the  wife.  Where  syphilis  is  unknown,  so  also  is 
general  paralysis.  This  argument,  however,  is  not  con- 
vincing, because  in  many  countries,  where  syphilis  is  very 
prevalent,  general  paralysis  and  tabes  dorsalis  are  seldom 
met  with.  Another  factor  or  factors  are  necessary, 
namely,  those  conditions  of  stress  and  excitement  which 
tend  to  neurasthenia  or  the  neuropathic  or  psychopathic 
constitution. 

In  70  or  80  per  cent,  cases  of  general  paralysis  and  tabo- 
paralysis — that  is,  general  paralysis  commencing  with 
or  being  associated  with  locomotor  ataxy — a  history  or 
signs  of  syphilis  was  found  in  '^00  carefully  reported  cases. 

Since  I  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  syphilis  as 
an  etiological  factor  in  this  disease,  the  statistics  from 
some  of  the  asylums  have  conclusively  proved  and  con- 
firmed the  important  relationship  of  these  two  diseases. 
I  may  cite,  as  instances,  Bexley  Asylum  and  Hanwell. 

Dr.  Bolton,  my  late  assistant  at  Claybury  Asylum,  in 
eighty-three  carefully  reported  cases  of  general  paralysis, 
made  out  80  per  cent,  certain  syphilis  and  97  per  cent, 
probable.  His  statistics  included  a  number  of  private 
patients  at  Claybury  Hall.  It  might  be  argued  that  in  $iO 
per  cent.there  is  no  evidence  of  syphilitic  infection,  even  on 
these  statistics ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Crocker  has  shown 
that  in  only  80  per  cent,  of  undoubted  syphilitic  skin  diseases 
can  a  history  of  syphilis  be  obtained.  Moreover,  I  have 
found  in  quite  20  per  cent,  of  certain  syphilitic  brain 
diseases  no  certain  history  can  be  obtained  of  previous 
syphilitic  infection.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments, 
however,  of  the  syphilitic  origin  of  general  paralysis  is 
afforded  by  the  juvenile  form  of  the  disease,  of  which  I 
have  collected  thirty  cases,  most  of  which  I  examined 
personally  during  life  and  post  mortem.  In  60  per  cent, 
there  were  signs  of  syphilis  on  the  body ;  in  80  per  cent, 
there  was  definite  evidence  of  the  parents  having  suffered 
with  the  disease ;  and  in  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  either 
it  was  probable,  or  the  children  were  illegitimate,  or  no 
history  was  obtainable.  In  seventeen  of  the  cases,  the 
majority  ol  which  I  examined  personally  and  interviewed 
the  parents,  I  found  that  the  families  added  together  were 
made  up  as  follows  : — ■ 

16  miscarriages, 

25  still  bom  children, 
11  died  in  infancy, 
6  diseased  or  weaklings, 

17  general  paralytics, 

32  alive  and  well  (offspring). 

Some  of  those,  however,  said  to  be  well,  showed  traces 
of  congenital  syphilis,  imbecility  or  nervous  disease. 

As  a  proof  of  the  cause  of  general  paralysis  being 
syphilis,  I  may  here  cite  the  experiments  of  Kraft- Ebbing, 
who  inoculated  nine  general  paralytics,  who  exhibited  no 
signs  of  syphilis  on  the  body,  with  the  virus  of  a  hard 
chancre.  Cases  were  watched  180  days,  but  showed  no 
symptoms,  proving  that  they  were  immune  to  infection, 
and  that  although  they  showed  no  signs  on  the  body 
yet  had,  in  all  probability,  previously  acquired  the  disease. 

II.  The  Relation  op  Syphilis  to  Optic 
Atrophy  and  Locomotor  Ataxy  (Tabes). 
In  seventy  cases  of  tabes,  and  seventy  cases  of  tabo- 
paralysis,  antecedent  syphilis  was  found  in  70  per  cent, 
or  80  per  cent. 

In  a  large  proportion  there  was  optic  atrophy  and 
blindness.    The    proportion   with    antecedent  syphilis 


should  be  much  higher  than  this,  because  I  have  included 
some  cases  in  which  the  history  was  unobtainable.  More- 
over, I  have  not  included  cases  of  gonorrhoea  or  soft  sores, 
which  should  be  probable  cases  of  syphilitic  infection. 

Among  these  140  cases  were  seven  of  conjugal  affection 
— husband  and  wife  dying  of  either  tabes,  tabo-paralysis, 
or  general  paralysis  ;  the  wife  dying  in  most  cases  later 
than  the  husband,  as  would  be  expected,  for  the  wife  was 
infected  by  the  husband.  In  all  these  seven  cases  I  saw 
one  or  other,  or  both,  and  in  all  but  one  case,  which  was 
probably  syphilis,  infection  could  be  proved. 


Issue. 

Born 

Children 

alive  but 

Born 

Mis- 

alive. 

died  in 

dead. 

carried. 

infancy. 

23  married  females 

suffering  with 

Tabes  or  TabD- 

paralysis,    7  of 

which  were 

sterile     -    -  - 

10 

11 

IS 

31 

54  married  males 

suffering  with 

49 

Tabes  or  Tabo- 

paralysis  -    -  - 

151 

75 

52  1 

Dr.  Bailey,  of  Hanwell,  obtained  the  following  results 
as  regards  families  of  female  general  paralytics  :  — 

j  102  were  married  women. 
118  female  J     2  were  juvenile  cases, 

general  paralytics       j     3  certainly  had  cohabited. 

11  were  ?  virgins. 

The  105  women  had  129  children  alive  ;  117  childrenv 
born  alive,  but  dead=2-3  per  cent,  instead  of  4  5  per  cent. 
34-5  per  cent  of  these  women  were  sterile. 

Statistics  of  Spencer  Wells,  Simpson,  Sims,  and  Gutt- 
stadt  show  that  normally  10  •  15  per  cent,  of  women  who 
are  married  are  sterile.  Therefore,  the  sterility  of  female 
tabetics  and  paralytics  is  two  to  three  times  as  frequent. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  frequency  with  which  one 
finds  post  mortem  in  general  paralytic  women  non- 
tubercular  salpingitis  ;  six  to  seven  times  as  frequently 
as  in  other  females  dyipg  in  the  asylums  ;  this  points 
again  to  venereal  infection  either  before  or  after  marriage. 
Both  in  tabes,  tabo-paralysis,  and  general  paralysis,  signs 
of  syphilis  are  found,  post  mortem,  in  rather  more  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  213  male  post  mortems  at 
Claybury  there  were  eighty-six  general  paralytics,  and 
45  •  4  per  cent,  of  these  had  some  signs  of  syphilis  on  the 
body  ;  of  127  remaining  general  paralytics  9  per  cent, 
had  some  signs.  In  249  female  post  mortem^  there  were 
thirty -six  general  paralytics,  of  which  19  "5  per  cent, 
had  signs  on  the  body  ;  213  general  paralytics  remaining, 
only  2  per  cent,  had  signs.  In  eighteen  female  generaL 
paralytics  fourteen  had  non-tubercular  salpingitis. 

III. — Nervous  Diseases  in  Hospital  Practice. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Archives  of  Neurology  I' 
collected  from  my  practice  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  and 
the  asylums  sixty  cases  (v.  Case  58,  p.  161).  In  my 
hospital  practice  I  invariably  try  anti-syphilitic retuedies 
for  nervous  affections  in  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  fifty,  even  when  there  is  no  history  of  syphilis, 
sometimes  with  the  very  best  results  (v.  Case  16,  p.  60). 
A  considerable  number  of  these  cases  have  been  in  the.- 
army. 
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APPENDIX  : 


*  IV. — Aeterial  Defeneration. 

Only  in  young  people,  the  subjects  of  congenital  syphilis, 
have  I  seen  yost  mortem  nodular  fibrosis  and  atheromatous 
patches  in  the  aorta.  This  I  have  observed  in  five  or  six 
of  the  cases  of  juvenile  general  paralysis  the  subjects  of 
congenital  sjqihilis. 

We  may  jjut  this  fact  by  the  side  of  other  facts,  viz.  : 
that  these  children  were  of  stunted  growth,  and  showed 
ia  the  generative  organs  signs  of  infantilism,  even  though 
they  had  arrived  at  an  age  considerably  past  puberty. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  of  degenerative  changes 
of  the  aorta  as  a  result  of  syphilis  acquired,  the  statistics 
of  post  morlems  made  by  my  assistant,  Dr.  Watson,  at 
Claybury  Asylum,  confirms  my  previously  recorded 
experiences.  As  degenerative  changes  in  the  large 
vessels  are  properly  regarded  as  evidence  of  senile  decay  and 
physical  deterioration,  I  shall  not  take  into  consideration 
those  cases  of  death  which  have  occurred  after  forty-five. 

Out  of  a  total  of  176  patients  who  died  during  the 
last  year,  fifty-five — forty  males,  fifteen  females — were 
general  paralytics. 

Of  the  forty  males,  twenty-two  had  signs  of  syphilis  ; 
eleven  had  probable  signs. 

Of  the  fifteen  females,  ten  had  non-tuberculous  tubal 
disease. 

Of  the  cases  under  forty-five,  there  were  forty-one 
general  paralytics,  twenty-seven  males  and  fourteen 
females. 

There  were  thirty  non-general  paralytics,  seventeen 
males,  thirteen  females. 


Of  the  fourteen  female  general  paralytics  under  forty- 
five,  nine  showed  marked  degenerative  changes  in  the 
aorta — all  showed  some  changes,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  case,  every  one  exhibited  fibrous  patches — two 
liad  certain  signs  of  syphilis  on  the  body,  two  had  doubt- 
ful signs,  and  six  had  signs  of  venereal  infection  by  old 
non-tubercular  tubal  disease. 

Whereas  of  the  seventeen  female  non-general  paralytics 
three  showed  no  arterial  degeneration  ;  eleven  showed 
very  slight  degeneration  ;  only  two  showed  fairly  marked 
degeneration. 

Two  only  of  the  seventeen  had  tubal  disease,  and  one  of 
these  exhibited  marked  atheroma  and  fibrosis  of  the 
aorta  and  was  probably  syphilitic. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  male  general  paralytics  under 
torty-five,  fourteen  showed  positive  signs  of  syphilis, 
three  doubtful,  and  ten  no  signs.  Two  suffered  with 
aneurism,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  ia 
both  of  which  there  was  a  positive  history  of  syphilis ; 
with  one  exception  all  showed  pearly  nodular  fibrosis, 
and  in  quite  half  the  cases  the  degenerative  changes  of 
fibrosis  and  atheroma  were  either  marked,  or  very  marked. 
In  no  case  was  a  degenerative  case  absent. 

Of  the  thirteen  non-paralytic  males,  three  showed 
nodular  fibrosis,  but  one  of  these  certainly  had  syphilis, 
and  two  others  doubtful  signs  on  the  body. 

In  three  cases  there  were  no  degenerative  changes  at  all, 
and  the  remainder  only  showed  slight  atheroma,  but  no 
fibrosis. 


APPENDIX  XXVI. 
Appendix  to  Evidence  of  Dr.  Wiglcsworih. 
TABLE  I. 


Showing  the  total  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in  the  County  of  Lancaster  and  the  proportion  to  population. 


Total  number 

Number 

Year, 

Population. 

of  Lunatics 

per  1,000. 

on  1st  J 

anuary. 

1862 

1861 

Census 

2,429,440 

1863 

3,290 

1-354 

1862 

estimated. 

2,468,386 

1864 

3,489 

1-413 

1863 

2,507,332 

1865 

3,749 

1-495 

186J: 

2,546,278 

1866 

3,793 

1-489 

1865 

5> 

2,585,224 

1867 

3,941 

1-524 

1866 

2,624,170 

1863 

4,196 

1-598 

1867 

J> 

2,663,110 

1869 

4,387 

1-647 

1868 

2,702,063 

1870 

4,640 

1-717 

1869 

5J 

2,741,012 

1871 

4,898 

1-7S6 

1870 

)? 

2,779,957 

1872 

4,982 

1-792 

1871 

Census 

2,818,904 

1873 

5,197 

1-843 

1872 

estimated. 

2,882,436 

1874 

5,349 

1-855 

1873 

5» 

2,945,963 

1875 

5,482 

1-860 

1874 

)J 

3,009,500 

1876 

5,770 

1-917 

1875 

J5 

3,073,032 

5,873 

1-911 
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TABLE  I.~Cont. 


Y  ear. 

Population. 

i 

Total  number 
of  Lunatics 
on  1st  Januaiy. 

IN  uuiuer 
per  1  fVyjVt 

1877 

1876 

estimated. 

3,136,564 

6,071 

1-935 

1878 

1877 

3,200,096 

6,374 

1-991 

1879 

1878 

" 

3,263,628 

6,505 

1-993 

1880 

1879 

3,327,160 

6,789 

2-040 

1881 

1880 

3,390,692 

6,816 

2-010 

1882 

1881 

Census 

3,454,225 

7,010 

2-029 

1883 

1882 

estimated. 

3,501,170 

7,230 

2-065 

1884 

1883 

3,548,115 

7,568 

2-132 

1885 

1884 

" 

3,595,060 

7,704 

2-142 

1886 

1885 

" 

3,642,005 

7,878 

2-163 

1887 

1886 

3,688,950 

8,034 

2-177 

1888 

1887 

3,735,895 

8,290 

2-219 

1889 

1888 

" 

3,782,840 

8,661 

2-289 

1890 

1889 

3,829,785 

8.933 

2-332 

1891 

1S9U 

" 

3,876,730 

8,974 

0 .0 1  ^ 

z  ol4 

1892 

1891 

Census 

3,923,676 

9,200 

2-344 

1893 

1892 

estimated. 

3,971,719 

9,548 

2-403 

1894 

1893 

" 

4,019,762 

9,857 

2-452 

1895 

1894 

Census 

4,067,805 

10,054 

2-471 

1896 

1895 

estimated. 

4,115,848 

10,249 

2-490 

1897 

1896 

9f 

4,163,891 

10,549 

2-533 

1898 

1897 

f  J 

4,211,934 

10,832 

2-571 

1899 

1898 

4,259,977 

11,212 

2-631 

1900 

1899 

4,308,021 

11,395 

2-645 

1901 

ISOO 

4,356,065 

11,726 

2-691 

1902 

1901 

Census 

4,404,109 

11,913 

2-704 

1903 

1902 

estimated. 

4,452,152 

12,393 

2-783 

92 
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APPENDIX  : 


TABLE  IV/ 

SHOWING  THE  INCIDENCE  OF  INSANITY  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  UNIONS  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 
LANCASTER,  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  DEGREE. 


Unions  in  which  the  number  oj  Lunatics  per  thousand  of  the  population  is  2  or  less,  calculated  on  the  Census  of  1901. 


Name  of  Union. 

Population 
in  i»yi. 

Population 
in  lyui. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

No.  01 

Lunatics 
per  1,UUU, 
1891. 

No.  of 
Lunatics 
per  1,000, 

1901. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

107,825 

111,6S3 

3,858 

2-040 

1-799 



•241 

Barrow  -  in  -  F  urness 

51,712 

57,586 

5,874 

1-353 

1-736 

•383 

Barton-on  Irwell  - 

93,501 

114,773 

21,272 

1-679 

1-995 

-316 

Chorley  - 

.55,058 

63,001 

7,943 

1-888 

1-936 

-048 

Clitheroe 

17,916 

18,140 

224 

2-170 

1-984 

■192 

Fylde,  The  - 

56,299 

93,697 

37,398 

1-030 

1-291 

-261 

Garstang 

12,151 

11,860 

291 

1-563 

1-855 

•292 

Haslingden  - 

103,403 

115,223 

11,815 

1-682 

1-944 

•262 

Lancaster 

52,024 

67,385 

15,361 

1-249 

1-9-29 

•680 

Leigh  - 

70,756 

86,254 

15,498 

1-441 

1-739 

•298 

Ormskirk 

99,207 

108,594 

9,387 

1-380 

1-740 

•360 

Prestwich 

149,537 

196,832 

47,295 

1-725 

1-646 

•079 

Warrington  . 

82,725 

100,012 

17,287 

1-813 

1-949 

•133 

Unions  in  which  the  number  of  Lunatics  per  thousand  of  the  population  is  above  2  and  not  exceeding  3, 

calculated  on  the  Census  of  1901. 


Name  of  Union. 

Population 
in  1891. 

Population 
in  1901. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

No.  of 
Lunatics 
per  1,000, 
1891. 

No.  of 
Lunatics 
per  1,000, 

1901. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Blackburn 

204,903 

223,.520 

18,617 

1-771 

2-594 

•823 

Bolton  - 

226,803 

257,587 

30,784 

2-151 

2-775 

•624 

Burnley 

16y,289 

196,541 

31,252 

2-099 

2-386 

•287 

Bury 

137,405 

145,569 

8,164 

2-256 

2-493 

•237 

Chorlton 

299,855 

342,643 

42,788 

2-554 

2-860 

•306 

Oldham 

201,153 

215,624 

14,471 

2-048 

2-652 

•604 

Prescot  - 

140,927 

153,648 

1-2,721 

2-327 

2-674 

•347 

Preston  - 

143,541 

152,-231 

8,690 

2-772 

2811 

•039 

Stockport 

30,376 

35,208 

4,832 

2-139 

2-868 

•729 

Wigan  - 

166,762 

191,239 

24,477 

1-870 

2-107 

•230 
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Unions  in  which  the  number  of  Lunatics  per  thousand  of  the  j)opulation  is  above  3  and  not  exceeding  4, 

calculated  on  the  Census  of  190!. 


Nciine  of  L'nion. 

Population 
in  1891. 

Population 
in  1901. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

No.  of 
Lunatics 
per  1,000, 
1891. 

No.  of 
Lunatics 
per  1,000, 

1901. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Limesdale 

7,347 

6,948 

— 



399 

2-450 

3 -.598 

1-148 

— 

Rochdale 

123,910 

120,433 

3,477 

2-719 

3  022 

t  -303 

— 

Salfoid  - 

204,522 

22  Q  4^0 

^  <J*±KJ 

Toxteth  Park 

128,387 

136,230 

7,843 

2-469 

3-552 

1-083 

Ulverston 

43,821 

42,793 

1,028 

2-190 

3-271 

1-081 

West  Derby  - 

444,365 

529,684 

85,319 

2-623 

3145 

-522 

Unions  in  which  the  number  of  Lunatics  per  thousand  of  the  population  is  above  4,  calculated  on  the  Census  of  1901. 


Name  of  Union. 

Population 
in  1891. 

Population 
in  1901. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

No.  of 
Lunatics 
per  1,000, 

1891. 

No.  of 
Lunatics 
per  1,000, 
KOI. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Liverpool 

^156,991 

147,405 

9,586 

4-866 

5-997 

1-131 

Manchester  - 

145,083 

132,316 

12,767 

3-983 

4-285 

-302 

TABLE  V. 

SHOWING  THE  INCIDENCE  OF  INSANITY  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  UNIONS  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  LANCASTER, 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  DENSITY  OF  POPULATION. 
Unions  in  which  the  Population  Aggregated  in  any  one  Town  does  not  exceed  50,000. 


Name  of  Union. 


Ashton-under-Lyne 

Barton-on-Irwell  - 
Chorlev  -    -    -  - 

Clitheroe     -    -  - 

The  Fylde  -    -  - 

Garstang  -  -  - 
Haslingden  -    -  - 

Lancaster    -    -  - 

Leigh  -  .  -  - 
Lunesdale  -  -  - 
Ormskirk    -    -  - 

Stockport    -    -  - 


Ulverston 


Mainly  urban,  but  with  considerable  rural  district.  Chief  industries  :  cotton  factories, 
iron  works,  hat  mills,  and  coal  mines,  especially  the  first  named,  in  which  women 
are  largely  employed  ;  factories  furnish  the  chief  employment  even  in  the  rural 
district. 

Largely  urban  and  residential  with  a  distinct  rural  element. 

Largely  rural  but  with  considerable  industrial  element  in  the  shape  of  cotton  manu- 
facture, etc. 

Almost  entirely  rural  and  agricultural,  but  cotton  mills  in  the  borough  of  Clitheroe, 
and  a  few  villages. 

Most  of  the  population  is  at  seaside  health  resorts,  where  no  industries  are  carried  on, 
the  remainder  is  entirely  rural  and  exclusively  agricultural,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  cotton  mills. 

This  is  purely  rural  and  the  population  almost  entirely  employed  in  agriculture. 

Mainly  urban  but  with  a  large  rural  district.  Leading  industries  :  cotton  factories, 
felt  and  slipper  manufacturing  and  engineering  ,  rural  population  largely  employed 
in  cotton  mills.    Women  largely  employed. 

Mainly  urban  but  with  considerable  rural  element  ;  the  rural  parishes  are  almost 
entirely  agricultural.  Chief  industries  :  table  baize  and  linoleum,  cotton  manufac- 
ture, furniture  making,  wagon  building,  and  ironworks.  Women  and  children 
employed  in  factories. 

Mainly  urban  but  with  a  moderately  rural  element.  Leading  industries :  coal  mining 
and  cotton  factories  ;  women  largely  employed  in  the  latter. 

Solely  rural  and  mainly  agricultural.  Table  baize  and  cotton  factories  employ  about 
7  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Rather  more  than  one -half  of  the  population  is  comprised  in  the  seaside  health  resorts 
of  Southport  and  Birkdale  ;  rural  population  mainly  agricultural  ;  there  is  one 
small  mining  town  ;  population,  5.700. 

Exclusively  urban,  mainly  industrial,  but  partly  residential.  Chief  industries  :  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  engineering  trades,  and  hat  manufacturing.  Women  largely 
employed  in  cotton  mills  and  hat  manufactures.  The  major  portion  of  this  Union 
is  in  Cheshire,  and  were  it  not  for  the  artificial  division  of  the  Union,  partly  in  Lan- 
cashire and  partly  in  Cheshire,  the  aggregate  population  would  transfer  it  into 
the  succeeding  column  of  population  over  50,000. 

Mainly  rural  and  agricultural.  Leading  occupations  :  iron  mining  and  iron  working, 
grouped  chiefly  at  Ulverston  and  DaUon-in-Furness. 
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Unions  in  which  the  Population  Aggregated  in  any  one  Town  is  httween  50,000  and  100,000. 


Name  of  Union. 


Barrow-in-Furness 
Burnley  -    -    -  - 

Bury  

Prescot  -    -    -  - 


Rochdale 


Warringrton 


Wigan 


Mainly  urban  but  with  small  rural  element  in  which  the  population  is  almost  entirely 
employed  in  agriculture  and  fishing.  Leading  industries :  shipbuilding  and  iron 
and  steel  works  ;  there  are  a  few  factories. 

Mainly  urban  and  industrial  but  with  considerable  infusion  of  rural  population,  which 
however  is  engaged  more  in  industrial  occupation  than  in  agriculture.  Leading 
industries  :  cotton  weaving,  loom  making,  general  engineering  works,  and  coal  mines,, 
especially  cotton  weaving  and  textile  fabrics.  Women  and  children  largely  employed. 

Mainly  urban  but  with  a  large  rural  district.  Chief  industries :  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving,  iron  works,  textile  machine  makers,  woollen,  paper,  bleach  works,  and 
calico  printing.  In  nearly  all  the  rural  portions  there  are  large  works,  either  bleach- 
ing, woollen,  or  cotton.    Women  largely  engaged  in  woollen  and  cotton  factories. 

Mainly  urban  and  industrial  but  with  considerable  rural  element.  Rural  population 
chiefly  agricultural  and  residential,  with  a  few  coal  mines  and  copper  manufactories. 
Leading  industries :  coal  mining,  glass  and  bottle  manufacturing,  chemical  and  soap 
manufacture,  copper  manufacture,  iron  foundries,  brickmaking,  watchmaking,  and 
electric  cable  manufacture.  No  mills,  and  women  not  largely  employed,  such  as 
are  are  chiefly  in  glass  works  and  watchmaking. 

Almost  entirely  urban  and  industrial.  Leading  industries  :  cotton,  woollen,  engineer- 
ing, and  machine  making.  Women  largely  employed.  A  great  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  The  Union  has  been  somewhat  reduced  in  size  during  the  last  decade, 
which  accounts  for  a  decrease  in  population. 

Mainly  urban,  contains  also  a  large  rural  district,  which  is  mainly  but  not  wholly 
agricultural.  Leading  industries  :  iron  works,  wire  works,  soap  works,  wagon  works, 
engine  works,  collieries,  cotton  factory,  fustian  cutting,  paper  works,  breweries, 
and  tanneries.  Women  and  children  largely  employed  in  cotton  factories  and 
fustian  cutting. 

Largely  urban  and  industrial  but  with  considerable  rural  element.  Chief  industries  : 
coal  mining  and  cotton  manufacture. 


Unions  in  which  the  Population  Aggregated  in  any  one  Town  exceeds  100,000. 


Name  of  Union. 


Blackburn 
Bolton  - 

Chorlton 
Liverpool 


Manchester 

Oldham  -  - 
Preston  -  - 
Prestwich  - 

Salford 
West  Derby 

Toxteth  Park 


Mainly  urban  but  with  a  fair  rural  infusion.    A  large  cotton-spinning  district,  which 

is  the  leading  industry.    Women  very  largely  employed. 
Almost  entirely  urban  and  engaged  in  industrial  occupations,  chief  of  which  are 

cotton  factories,  iron  works,  bleaching,  pajer  making,  coal  mining,  and  brick  and 

tile  making.    Women  and  children  largely  employed  in  cotton  factories  and  bleach 

works. 

Almost  exclusively  urban.  Industries  :  engineering,  cotton  factories,  printing,  paper 
making,  brick  works,  and  rope  works.  A  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Manchester 
is  comprised  in  this  Union. 

Exclusively  urban,  comprising  a  parallelogram  of  about  three  square  miles  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Liverpool.  The  population  has  undergone  a  considerable  and 
steady  decline  owing  to  demolition  of  residential  property  and  the  substitution 
of  works  and  public  buildings  of  various  kinds,  also  the  opening  up  of  new  and 
wider  thoroughfares  and  the  clearing  away  on  sanitary  grounds  of  many  of  the 
more  densely  populated  districts.  The  extension  of  the  dock  system  towards  the 
north,  outside  the  parish,  has  also  exercised  considerable  influence.  Hence  there 
has  been  a  shifting  of  large  numbers  of  the  labouring  classes  outwards  into  the 
surrounding  districts.  The  most  numerous  body  of  labourers  is  employed  at  the 
docks,  where  the  work  is  to  a  large  extent  casual  and  intermittent.  A  good  many 
women  employed  in  tobacco  manufacture. 

Exclusively  urban.  Leading  industries,  cotton  and  iron.  The  population  has  been 
steadily  declining,  mamly  due  to  the  demolition  of  residential  property  to  make 
room  for  the  erection  of  warehouses  and  other  places  of  business,  extension  of  railway 
stations,  and  municipal  improvements. 

Almost  entirely  urban  and  industrial ;  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  cotton  manufacture 
in  which  women  are  largely  employed.    Engineering  also  largely  carried  on. 

Mainly  urban  and  industrial  but  with  considerable  rural  element ;  an  important  centre 
of  cotton  manufacturing.    Women  largely  employed. 

Almost  entirely  urban ;  the  Union  is  practically  a  residential  one,  consisting  largely 
of  dwelling-houses  and  shops,  the  houses  occupied  by  persons  who  work  in  the 
township  of  Manchester.  Industries,  a  few  factories  and  bleach  works.  Much 
of  the  property  is  small,  but  there  are  also  areas  of  good  class  residential  houses. 
A  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Manchester  is  comprised  in  this  Union. 

Almost  exclusivelj"-  urban  and  industrial.  Chief  industries  :  engineering  works,  cotton 
factories,  printing,  dyeing,  and  bleaching.  Considerable  number  of  women  employed 
in  cotton  factories. 

Mainly  urban  with  considerable  rural  suburban  element.  Comprises  a  large  portion 
of  the  city  of  Liverpool  and  the  county  borough  of  Bootle,  both  densely  populated. 
Women  employed  in  tobacco  works,  jam  works,  rope  works,  and  bobbin  works. 
A  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Liverpool  is  comprised  in  this  Union. 

Almost  exclusively  urban  ;  the  docks  employ  the  bulk  of  labour.  The  population 
is  mostly  densely  aggregated  in  small  houses,  but  there  is  also  comprised  in  this 
Union  a  high -class  residential  district.  A  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Liverpool 
is  comprised  in  this  township. 
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APPENDIX  XXVII. 

SmiMARY  OF  REPORTS  FROM  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 


Tiie  Lunacy  Commissioners  sent  a  circular  letter  in 
December,  1903,  to  the  medical  superintendents  of  all 
the  county  and  borough  asylums  in  England  and  Wales, 
asking  for  any  physical  statistics,  information,  or  sugges- 
tioub  as  to  the  lines  on  which  steps  to  collect  such  statistics 
and  information  should  be  conducted.  Nearly  all  sent 
rephes,  most  of  them  of  an  inconclusive  character.  Those 
which  appeared  to  be  useful  were  forwarded  by  the  Home 
Oifice  for  the  use  of  the  Physical  Deterioration  Committee, 
and  a  summary  of  them  here  follows. 

I.  County  Asylums. 

Brecon  and  Radnor  Asylum,  Talgarth. 

Dr.  Ernest  Jones  suggested  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  families  where  the  mothers  have  worked  in  factories 
from  early  youth ;  such  women  rarely  bear  healthy 
children  ;  domestic  work  and  cookery  almost  unlinown 
to  tiiem  ;  in  rural  districts  all  the  best  men  and  women 
go  to  the  towns,  and  leave  the  mentall)''  dull  to  marry  and 
intermarry  and  "  breed  dullards  and  imbeciles  worse  than 
themselves." 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Asylum,  Carlisle. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Farquharson  had  no  definite  statistics,  but 
said  it  was  obvious  that  of  late  ye&ra  the  cases  admitted 
had  been  of  a  much  more  unfavourable  nature  than 
formerly ;  the  number  of  pauper  patients  had  been 
gradually  rising  for  many  years ;  gave  table  shoNving 
average  number  of  pauper  patients  in  each  county  ;  the 
number  of  lunatics  in  the  workhouses  also  shows  an 
increase ;  the  larger  industrial  centres  show  the  greater 
increase  ;  the  increase  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely 
by  the  fact  that  the  population  is  growing. 

Percentage  of  cases  caused  by  drink  has  diminished 
from  20-3  in  1900  to  12-3  in  1903. 

Derby  County  Asylum,  Mickleover,  Derby. 

Dr.  Richard  Legge  had  no  statistics.  Degeneration  of 
dwellers  in  large  towns  only  temporary,  and  would  dis- 
appear in  a  generation  if  surroundings  were  equalised. 
Standard  of  health  of  patients  not  so  good  as  twenty 
years  ago,  but  this  probably  due  to  greater  number  of 
colliery  and  factory  hands.  Acute  mania  now  less 
common  ;  obscurer  forms  of  nervous  disease  now  more 
common.  Deterioration  of  the  race  would  require 
centuries  to  become  noticeable,  and  no  materials  for 
trustworthy  conclusions  exist ;  still  symptoms  may 
appear ;  the  changed  views  of  sexual  morality  now 
common,  the  want  of  odium  attaching  to  the  j)roduction 
of  abortion,  and  the  tolerance  of  the  idea  of  using  checks 
to  conception,  may  be  such  symptoms. 

Dorset  County  Asylum,  near  Dorchester. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Maedonald  said  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  late  years  of  patients  under  twenty-three.  Degenera- 
tion largely  due  to  the  emigration  from  the  county  of  the 
most  fit — as  many  as  10,000  during  the  last  decade — 
and  the  "  marrying  and  breeding  like  rabbits  '-  of  those 
left  behind. 

Conducted  an  inquirj''  in  regard  to  the  large  number  of 
young  soldiers  among  the  admissions  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Transvaal  War.  Found  this  not  due  to  strain  on 
active  service,  but  to  the  "  parental  stock  or  raw  material 
being  sapped  with  hereditary  predisposition  to  one 
or  other  of  the  various  phases  of  nervous  and  mental 
disease." 

There  should  be  a  careful  review  of  the  increase  of 
premature  dementia  among  admissions  to  the  asylum 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

Durham  County  Asylum, 

Dr.  W.  St.  J.  Skeen  sent  average  heights  and  weights 
of  100  men  admitted  in  1883  and  1903  respectively,  as 
follows  : — 

Year  1883,  average  height  per  man,  5  ft.  5|  in. 
Year  1903,  average  height  per  man,  5  ft.  5|-  in. 
Year  1883,  average  weight  per  man,  9  st.  1|-  lbs. 
Year  1903,  average  weight  per  man,  9  st.  2-|  Ibp. 


The  decrease  of  half  inch  in  height  in  twenty  years 
appears  considerable,  but  then  the  weight  has  gone  up. 
It  would  tend  to  show  that  height  and  weight  are  not 
necessarily  correlative. 

He  also  sent  similar  measurements  for  women,  but 
for  1903  only. 

Glamorgan  County  Asylum,  Bridgend. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Pringle  sent  paper  by  his  colleague.  Dr. 
R.  S.  Stewart,  on  the  relation  between  wages,  intemper- 
ance, and  crime  in  South  Wales.  This  2>aper,  accom- 
panied by  an  illustrative  diagram,  shows  that  lunacy 
increases  with  the  rise  of  wages  and  the  greater  spending 
power  of  the  operative  class ;  a  falUng  wage-rate  is 
associated  with  a  decrease  of  drunkeimess,  crime,  and 
lunacy. 

In  Glamorganshire  there  is  no  real  uiward  progress, 
bvxt  the  reverse.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of  material 
comfort,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  great  "  unwisdom,"  is 
productive  of  the  most  detrimental  consequences.  "  The 
people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge."- 

Joint  Counties  Asylum,  Carmarthen. 

Dr.  Edwin  Goodall  suggested  anthropometric  com- 
parison of  large  numbers  of  the  population  with  an  average 
standard,  obtained  by  dividing  the  country  into  districts  ; 
the  standard  would  ditler  for  each  district ;  has  been 
worldng  at  a  scheme  of  anthropometric  examination,  and 
has  begun  taking  measurements ;  has  by  those  means 
proved  a  man  who  had  undergone  imprisonment  to  have 
been  a  physical  defective. 

Lancaster  County  Asylum,  Whittingham,  Preston. 

Dr.  James  F.  Gemmel  did  not  attach  any  great  value 
to  any  measurements  of  the  cranium  which  might  be  under- 
taken by  an  Anthropometric  Survey.  He  called  attention 
to  the  lack  of  statistics,  but  stated  his  opinion  that  physical 
deterioration  was  in  progress. 

Out  of  1,100  admissions  to  the  Asylum  in  the  past  two 
j^ears,  "  fifty-five  were  admitted  in  all  stages  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  101  were  ascertained  to  have  a  family  history 
of  tuberculosis,  and  232  were  admitted  with  well  marked 
organic  disease  of  the  heart."  Proceeding  to  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  measures  which  have  recently  been 
adopted  against  tuberculosis,  he  pointed  out  that  these 
do  not  at  present  greatly  mitigate  the  attacks  of  the 
disease  on  the  poorest  classes. 

He  also  stated  his  belief  that  boiled  or  steriUsed  millc  is 
scorbutic  in  its  tendency,  and  is  not  so  good  for  babies 
as  cow's  milk. 

Further  he  suggested  the  recording  of  statistics  on  the 
following  points  :  — 

(1)  The  number  of  cases  of  general  paralysis, 
syphilitic  insanity,  and  other  luetic  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  in  countries  in  which  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  are  enforced,  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  cases  in  this  country. 

(2)  The  frequency  of  these  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  among  soldiers  and  sailors,  a  class  prone  to 
contract  lues. 

(3)  The  physical  condition  of  patients  on  ad- 
mission into  asylums,  together  with  an  annual  return 
of  the  principal  diseases  noted. 

Leicestershire  and  Rutland  Asylum. 

Dr.  Rothsay  C.  Stewart  had  no  statistics,  but  would 
suggest  as  subjects  for  inquiry  :  — 

(1)  Mode  of  feeding  the  young. 

(2)  Age  of  marriage,  i.e..  before  individual  is 
properly  developed. 

(3)  Occupations  of  female  sex. 

North  Wales  Counties  Lunatic  Asylum,  Denbigh. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Cox  said  that  an  examination  of  the  statistics 
of  this  Institution  did  not  indicate  any  remarkable  or 
exceptional  deterioration ;  in  1903  there  were  several 
deaths  over  eighty,  none  in  1875 ;  cases  of  general 
paralysis  about  the  same  in  number  ;  causes  of  insanity 
much  the  same. 
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Three  Counties  Asylum,  near  Hitchin. 

Dr.  J.  E.  de  Lisle  had  no  statistics  ;  thought  there  was 
a  tendency  to  degeneration  from  the  inter-marriage  of 
near  relatives  of  weak  mind,  of  epileptics,  of  consumptives, 
and  of  chronic  alcoholics  ;  suggested  "  legislation  and 
segregation." 

y/ilts  County  Asylum,  Devizes. 

Dr.  J.  Ireland  Bowes  said  that  "  physical  degeneracy 
has  been  a  growing  cause  of  insanity  "  in  cases  admitted. 
By  this  he  appears  to  mean  that  there  is  an  increasingly 
high  percentage  of  insanity  due  to  bodily  disease  ;  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  much  inter- 
marrying in  the  past  in  Wiltshire. 

The  best  people  leave  the  county,  while  the  mentally 
and  physically  deficient  remain. 

Had  no  statistics,  but  suggested  the  submission  of  a 
series  of  questions  as  to  statistics  to  superintendents 
of  asylums. 

II.  London  County  Asylttms. 
Clayhury  Asylum. 

Dr.  Robert  Jones  sent  a  paper  on  "  The  Development 
of  Insanity  in  regard  to  Civilisation,"  read  before  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  1903.  This  paper  is  deeply 
interesting,  and  the  author  contends  that  phj^sical  de- 
generation is  in  progress,  in  spite  of  hygienic  improve- 
ments ;  he  mentions,  among  many  other  points,  the 
pressing  necessity  of  deahng  with  the  ravages  of  syphilis. 

Colney  Hatch. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Seward's  experience  covers  more  than  twenty- 
six  years,  during  which  some  17,000  patients  have  been 
under  his  treatment.  He  referred  especially  to  three 
causes  of  insanity  :  — 

1.  Alcoholic  Excess — this  covers  20  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  ;  he  advocates  that  instruction  "  as  to  the  evils 
(mental,  moral,  and  physical)  resulting  from  intem- 
2ierance  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  elementary 
schools." 

2.  Syphilis. 

3.  Density  of  population  and  its  attendant  evils  ; 
he  sent  figures  showing  a  close  correspondence  between 
the  proportion  of  pauper  lunacy  and  the  density  of 
population  in  the  various  London  districts. 

Epileptic  Colony,  Ewell,  Surrey. 

Dr.  C.  Hubert  Bond  regretted  the  lack  of  statistics  ; 
advocates  a  uniform  form  of  case-taking    in  asylums 


throughout  the  country,  and  the  collecting  of  family 
histories  in  a  systematic  manner. 

Still  more  important  would  be  "  a  well  thought  out 
scheme  of  anthropological  examination  of  children  attend- 
ing Board  Schools  "  ;  to  this  should  be  added  an  inquiry 
into  the  personal  and  family  history  of  the  parents  of 
children  who  showed  any  marked  departure  from  the 
normal. 

III.  CoTTNTY  Borough  Asylums. 
Croydon  Mental  Hospital,  Warlingham,  Surrey. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Pasmore  thought  degeneracy  was  due  to — 
L  Drink — 25  per  cent. 

2.  Too  early  marriages. 

3.  Marriages  of  convenience. 

4.  Too  long  hours  of  work. 

5.  Marriages  of  people  who  have  been  insane. 

6.  Too  frequent  use  of  prepared  foods. 

7.  Over-education  in  schools  of  subjects  which  are 
of  no  use,  to  the  neglect  of  cookery,  needlework,  etc. 

8.  Scanty  underclothing. 

9.  Defective  methods  of  heating  houses. 

10.  Emigration  of  the  strong  to  the  colonies 

11.  Low  rate  of  wages  in  country  districts. 

12.  Prevalence  of  venereal  diseases — 80  per  cent, 
of  locomotor  ataxy  and  general  paralysis  is  due  to 
syphihs. 

Suggested — 

Legislation  aimed  at  the  following  : — 

1.  Suppression  of  di'ink  by  closing  public  houses 
on  Sunday  ;  prohibiting  confirmed  drunkards  (or  any 
one  suffering  from  a  fatal  malady)  to  marry ;  less 
hours  of  work,  but  no  half-holidays. 

2.  Suppression  of  contagious  diseases. 

3.  Institution  in  all  schools  of  classes  of  cookery 
and  hygiene. 

4.  Establishment  of  educational  creches,  etc. 

Middlesborough  Asyhim. 

Dr.  G.  Stevens  Tape  sent  a  complete  hst  of  all  admissions 
from  March,  1898,  to  December,  1903,  with  ages,  height, 
and  weight. 

(He  gave  the  admissions  in  order  of  date,  but  did  not 
specify  the  exact  date,  or  even  the  year  ;  and  he  did  not 
distinguish  male  from  female  ;  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  any  reliable  conclusions  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison.) , 


APPENDIX  XXVIII. 
I. 

A  BRIEF  STATEMENT  OP  THE  RESULTS  OBTAINED  BY  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL 
ASSOCTATTON  APPOINTED  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  TEETH  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


The  examination  of  the  teeth  of  school  children  in  a 
number  of  schools  (mainly  Reformatories,  Industrial- 
Schools,  Training  Sliips,  Orphanages,  National  and 
Board  Schools,  and  the  hke)  throughout  the  country  was 
conducted  by  dental  practitioners  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Dental  Association,  in  order  to 
obtain  statistics  for  the  following  purposes  :  — 

1.  To  acquire  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  children's  teeth  at  various  ages. 

2.  To  show,  by  means  of  the  facts  thus  acquired, 
the  disabilities  under  which  children  frequently 
suffer  in  their  growth  and  development,  and  the  im- 
portant bearing  of  those  disabihties  upon  the  future 
health  of  the  individual. 

The  following  table  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of 
the  examination,  and  contains  merely  those  figures  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  : — 

Table  showing  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the 
mouths  of  10,517  boys  and  girls  in  Enghsh  and  Scotch 
schools,  with  an  average  age  of  about  twelve  years  : — 
Number  of  children  examined      -       -  10,517 
Temporary  teeth  requiring  fiUing         -  9,573 
Temporary  teeth  requiring  extraction        8,436/  ' 
Permanent  teeth  requiring  filhng  -    13,017  \  ,„  „„„ 

Permanent  teeth  requiring  extraction        C,079J  ' 


Total  unsoxmd  teeth 
Teeth  already  extracted 


2,174 


37,105 


Sets  of  teeth  free  from  decay  -       -  1,508  =  14-2  per  cent. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  this  statistical  information 
was  derived,  not  from  the  ordinary  practice  of  dental 
surgeons  or  special  hospitals,  but  from  the  inspection  of 
industrial  schools,  training  ships,  and  other  scholastic 
institutions,  and  may  thus  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  teeth  of  the  poorer  classes  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  since  the  healthy  teeth  and  mouths  have 
been  as  carefully  tabulated  as  the  unhealthy. 

An  excellent  comparison  was  afforded  by  two  Edin- 
burgh schools  with  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  pupils, 
where  the  examinations  were  made  by  the  same  examiner ; 
the  children  were  all  well  fed  and  lived  under  perfectly 
sanitary  conditions,  and  the  average  age  in  each  school 
was  exactly  the  same,  viz.,  eleven  and  a  half  years.  It 
was  found  that  the  ratio  of  defective  permanent  teeth 
per  1,000  children  was  158-2  in  the  school  for  the  children 
of  well-to-do  working  people,  and  273-9  in  that  for  the 
children  of  a  better  class,  professional  men  and  merchants. 
This  striking  contrast  was  intensified  by  comparing  the 
relative  numbers  of  sets  of  teeth  free  from  decay,  viz., 
11  per  cent,  in  the  poorer  and  7*5  per  cent,  in  the  richer 
class  school. 

A  fact  which  merits  careful  consideration  is  that  out  of 
the  10,517  children's  mouths  inspected,  there  were  only 
about  1,508  which  required  neither  filhngs  nor  extractions, 
a  httle  over  14  per  cent.,  and  that  in  all  the  others  some 
condition  existed  which  necessitated  special  attention, 
in  order  to  procure,  as  nearly  as  is  possible,  a  healthy 
mouth. 
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In  the  returns  when  all  the  teeth  are  free  from  decay  at  which  decay  begins,  the  rapid  increase  from  bad  to 

and  even  if  irregular,  the  denture  is  taken  as  good  ;  if  only  worse  in  the  decayed  sets  with  each  j'ear  of  life,  and  the 

one  to  four  teeth  are  decayed  or  lost,  as  fair  ;  if  five  to  inevitable  fate  of  such  sets  in  the  course  of  years,  unless 

eight,  had ;  and  if  more  than  eight,  very  had,.  controlled  by  treatment  during  childhood,  are  proved  to 

By  grouping  three  yearly  returns  from  seven  onwards  almost  mathematical  demonstration, 
together  as  in  Table  B,  in  parallel  columns,  the  early  age 


Table   B.    Showing  the  relative   ratio   per   hundred    children  [having  sound  teeth,  defective  temporary 
teeth,  md  defective  permanent  teeth,  classified  quarternarily,  arranged  in  triennial  age  periods. 


Age  Period. 

iv.-vi. 

vii.-ix. 

x.-xii. 

xiii.-xv. 

xvi.-xviii. 

Quality. 

No.  Examined. 

744 

1,716 

3,071 

2,376 

268 

8,175 

Sound  (no  decay)      -  - 

23-8 

14-2 

16-1 

141 

6-4 

Good 

Defective  Temporary 
Teeth  only  -    .    -  . 

67-4 

43-3 

18-3 

51 

01 

Uncertain 

Defective  Permanent  Teeth 

1—4 

8-8 

41-5 

55-9 

51-9 

37-3 

Fair 

5—8 

1-9 

8-5 

22-9 

32-6 

Bad 

9  or  more 

1-2 

6 

23-6 

Very  Bad 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  rise  in  the  ratio  of  sound  dentures  until  the  third 
period  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  eruption  of  good  per- 
manent teeth  in  place  of,  for  the  most  part,  decaying  tem- 
porary teeth,  and  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  precocious 
development  is  not  infrequently  attended  by  exceptional 
susceptibility  to  decay.  The  rapid  diminution  of  cases 
presenting  only  defective  temporary,  is  only  what  might 
have  been  expected  except  in  so  far  as  they  persist  into 
the  third  and  fourth  age  groups.  The  schools  influenced 
in  this  tabulation  comprised  two  very  distinct  categories, 
the  poor  not  yet  receiving  dental  treatment,  and  the  rich 
with  dental  officers  attached.  The  undue  retention  of 
these  temporary  teeth  only  occurred  in  the  former  class. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  ratios  in  the  fair  class,  the  abrupt 
increase  of  those  in  the  "  had  "  during  the  third,  followed 
by  the  serious  transition  from  had  to  very  bad  during 
the  fourth  age  period,  is  more  than  instructive,  and  de- 
monstrates the  urgency  of  treatment  in  the  first  and 
second  age  periods. 

In  931  cases  (Feltham,  Shibden,  Walsall)  only  about 
13  per  cent,  were  returned  as  dean,  and  42  per  cent,  as 
fairly  dean,  while  42  per  cent,  were  classified  as  dirty, 
and  about  3  per  cent,  as  foul.  The  presence  of  tartar  was 
registered  as  little  in  over  43  per  cent.,  and  much  in  over 
9  per  cent,  of  the  mouths  examined. 

(Signed)    W.  H.  Dolamoke. 

Hon.  Sec.  B.D.A. 

II. 

REPOET  DATED  8th  FEBRUARY,  1904,  OF 
THE  HYGIENE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BRITISH 
DENTAL  ASSOCIATION  ON  THE  ALLEGED 
INCREASE  OF  DENTAL  CARIES. 

The  Committee,  in  submitting  the  present  Report  as  to 
the  alleged  increase  of  dental  caries,  beg  to  point  out  that 
after  an  exhaustive  search,  no  comparative  statistics  as 
to  the  prevalence  of  dental  caries  have  been  found,  and 
they  are  of  opinion  that  none  exist. 

Failing  the  exact  proof  which  statistics  alone  can  give, 
they  beg  to  present  the  following  evidence  for  whatever 
value  it  may  possess. 

A  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  certain  dental  prac- 
titioners who  were  able  to  speak  from  an  experience  ex- 
tending over  fifty  years.  All  agreed  that  dental  caries 
had  increased,  though  some  considered  it  had  not  in- 
creased to  the  alarming  extent  frequently  alleged.  The 
Committee  have  examined  the  collection  of  British  skulls 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land.   Dental  caries,  in  skulls  of  ancient  date,  was  almost 


entirely  absent,  and,  where  present,  it  was  trifling  in  ex- 
tent. Skulls  of  modern  date  showed  evidence  of  dental 
caries  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  researches  of  Mummery,  Cartwright,  Coleman,  and 
Sir  B.  W.  Richardson,  recorded  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain,  show  that  the 
teeth  of  early  British  skulls  correspond  in  character  to 
those  referred  to  in  the  above  mentioned  collection. 

An  examination  was  made  of  181  jaws  at  University 
College,  London,  exhumed  at  Whitechapel,  presumably 
from  one  of  the  plague  pits  (circa  1665.)  These,  despite 
the  number  of  teeth  missing,  showed  that  dental  caries 
was  more  prevalent  than  in  early  British  skulls,  although 
not  nearly  to  the  extent  common  at  the  present  day. 

With  respect  to  dental  caries  at  the  present  time  the 
Committee  beg  to  present  the  following  facts : — • 

More  than  3,000  men  were  invalided  home  during  ihP 
Boer  War  on  account  of  defective  teeth.  This,  however, 
did  not  fully  represent  the  extent  of  dental  disease,  as  the 
Government  sent  out  several  dentists  to  attend  to  the 
troops  in  the  fields,  besides  employing  the  services  of  many 
local  dentists  for  those  at  the  base. 

Hospital  statistics  show  that  a  largely  increasing  num- 
ber of  patients  require  to  be  referred  to  the  dental  depart- 
ments. There  is  also  a  largely  increasing  number  of 
patients  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  from 
other  indirect  affections  due  to  bad  teeth,  who  require 
dental  treatment. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  in  their  pre- 
liminary report  to  the  Home  Secretary  points  out  that 
rejection  of  recruits  due  to  bad  teeth  has  increased  nearly 
five-fold  in  the  twelve  years,  1891  to  1902. 

Statistics  have  already  been  suppUed  to  the  Privy 
Council  showing  that  dental  caries  occurs  in  the  teeth  of 
school  children  to  the  extent  of  at  least  86  per  cent. 

The  public  press  publishes  numerous  letters  from  lay- 
men bearing  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  dental  caries. 

If  further  evidence,  or  more  definite  statistics,  of  the 
increase  of  dental  caries  are  required,  the  Committee  beg 
to  recommend  that  Government  should  undertake  the 
conduct  of  an  inquiry.  The  Committee,  in  addition, 
desire  to  strongly  emphasise  the  importance  of  instruct- 
ing the  children  of  the  pubUc  elementary  schools,  in  the 
value  and  care  of  their  teeth. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Hygiene  Committee  of  the 
British  Dental  Association. 

Wm.  RusHTON. 

Hon.  Secretary, 


17.3— Ap. 
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III. 

REPORT  OE  THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND  ADMIRALTY  INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
TEETH  OF  RECRUITS,  DATED  AUGUST  25th,  1903. 


The  proposal  to  have  a  joint  conference  between  re- 
presentatives of  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  on  the 
subject  of  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  recruits  for 
both  Navy  and  Army  who  have  to  be  rejected  on  account 
of  the  defective  state  of  their  teeth,  arose  out  of  a  reply 
given  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  W.  Anson,  in  answer 
to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Weir,  that  a  large  percentage 
of  men  were  rejected  as  recruits  for  the  Navy  on  account  of 
bad  teeth,  while  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  also 
been  for  some  time  attracted  to  the  prominent  position 
occupied  in  recent  recruiting  statistics  for  the  Army  by  re- 
jections for  this  cause. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Board  of  Education  are  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  communicating  with  local  authori- 
ties on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Brodrick  offered  to  associate  himself  with  Lord 
Selborne  in  making  a  joint  representation  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  with  a  view  to  steps  being  taken  by  that  De- 
partment to  check  if  possible  the  evil  complained  of,  and 
to  arrest  the  deterioration  of  physique  among  the  work- 
ing classes  from  which  the  recruits  for  both  branches  of 
the  service  are  drawn.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  before  any 
representation  on  the  subject  was  made  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  that  Admiralty  and  War  Office  representatives 
should  consider  the  question  with  the  object  of  reporting 
as  to  any  steps  which  may  be  desirable  to  take  in  the 
matter. 

Colonel  G.  T.  Onslow,  C.B.,  Inspector  of  Marine  Re- 
cruiting, and  Fleet  Surgeon  T.  E.  H.  Williams,  R.N..  at- 
tached to  the  Admiralty  Recruiting  Department  in  London, 
were  the  Admiralty  representatives,  and  Major-General 

H.  C.  Borrett,  C.B.,  Inspector-general  of  Recruiting,  and 
Major  T.  McCulloch,  D.A.D.G.,  Army  Medical  Service, 
represented  the  War  Office. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  July,  and  after  dis- 
cussing the  general  question  it  was  decided  to  report  as 
follows  : — 

Examination  of  the  recruiting  statistics  for  the  Army 
for  the  years  1891  to  1902,  shows  a  progressive  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  men  rejected  for  loss  or  decay  of  teeth 
from  10-88  per  1,000  in  1891  to  49-26  per  1,000  in  1902, 
Rejections  for  defecctive  teeth  had  risen  to  twenty-six  per 

I,  000  by  1898,  and  the  figures  remained  fairly  steady  for 
the  next  four  years  ;  then  a  very  large  increase  is  shown 
for  1902,  when  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  men  examined  were 
rejected  for  bad  teeth. 

The  only  statistics  available  relating  to  Naval  recruiting 
are  those  obtained  for  a  period  of  one  year,  1st  January  to 
31st  December  1902,  from  the  Admiralty  recruiting  districts 
under  recruiting  staS  officers,  Royal  Marines,  dealing 
with  about  four-fifths  of  the  total  Naval  recruiting. 

These  statistics  show  about  10  per  cent,  rejections  for 
defective  teeth  by  medical  officers,  but  do  not  include  re- 
jections by  recruiters. 

The  standard  requirements  in  regard  to  soundness  of 
teeth  is  probably  higher  for  the  Navy  than  for  the  Army. 

The  recruit  for  the  Navy  under  17  years  of  age  is  rejected 
if  he  has  more  than  seven,  or  above  17  years  ten  teeth 
deficient  or  decayed,  and  both  classes  must  possess  some 
opposing  molars  and  incisors. 

There  is  no  given  number  laid  down  as  a  guide  to  the 
acceptance  or  a  reject'on  of  a  recruit  for  the  Armv,  the 
rule  being  that  acceptance  or  rejection  wiU  depend  more 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  relative  position  of  the  teeth 
which  are  no  longer  affected.  And  further,  the  loss  of 
many  teeth  in  a  man  of  indifferent  constitution  would 
point  to  rejection,  while  a  thoroughly  robust  recruit  who 
has  lost  an  equal  number  might  be  accepted. 

The  causation  of  a  large  prevalence  of  a  defective  state 
of  teeth,  among  the  classes  whence  recruits  are  mainly 
drawn,  is  a  complex  and  difiicult  problem.  It  obviously 
boars  a  close  relation  to  their  general  physical  condition, 
a  matter  which  is  at  present  engaging  much  attention, 
and  in  connection  with  which  a  comprehensive  enquiry 
has  been  proposed.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  de- 
terioration of  teeth  is  intimately  connected  with  a  variety 
of  intricate  causes  affecting  the  general  health  of  the 
nation. 

There  seems  to  be  some  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
what  the  chief  factors  leading  to  early  decay  of  teeth 
really  are. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  stated  aU  are  agreed  that  the  great 
<:'ause  of  decay  of  the  teeth  is  improper  or  insufficient 
nutrition  during  infancy  and  childhood.  That  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  teeth  suffer  in  proportion  to 


the  general  malnutrition  of  the  body  resulting  from  de- 
fective feeding,  which  may  be  on  account  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  mothers,  food  adulteration,  or  actual  in- 
ability of  the  parents  to  pro\'ide  proper  food.  Some 
observers  hold  that  formerly  the  children  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  from  which  recruits  for  both  services  were 
then  largely  drawn,  were  nursed  by  their  mothers  during 
infancy  and  were  fed  during  childhood  to  a  large  extent 
on  brown  bread  and  good  milk,  and  that  throughout  the 
period  of  dentition  a  diet  was  assimilated  which  favoured 
the  production  of  good  teeth  and  bone  genera,lly. 

With  the  influx  of  the  population  in  recent  years  to 
urban  and  suburban  life,  fewer  mothers  in  all  classes  of 
life  nurse  their  own  children  during  infancy,  while  during 
childhood  the  children  of  the  f)Oor  are  fed  to  a  great  degree 
on  watered  milk  and  patent  foods  from  which  the  husk  lias 
been  removed. 

Apart  from  this  feeding  having  a  poorer  nutritive 
value,  less  mastication  is  required  and  possibly  the  de- 
velopment of  teeth  and  jaws  suffer  from  being  less  used. 
However  that  may  be,  we  have  no  exact  evidence  as  to  the 
greater  frequency  of  dental  caries  in  the  case  of  children 
who  have  been  fed  on  artificial  foods  as  infants,  as  com- 
pared with  infants  naturally  fed.  There  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  dietetic  errors,  poverty  with  insufficient  food, 
inherited  disease,  and  the  unhealthy  envkonment  which 
poverty  also  usually  entails,  e.g.,  defective  housing,  over- 
crowding and  insanitary  surroundings,  must  all  be  factors 
powerfully  influencing  the  gi'owth  of  the  body,  and  actively 
antagonistic  to  healthy  physical  development  of  all  its 
tissues  and  organs. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  we  must  give  due  weight  to  the 
point  that  soundness  of  teeth  is  most  to  be  looked  for  as  an 
accompaniment  of  health  and  vigour,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  amongst  the  latest  authorities  on  the  teeth  is  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  the  view  that  decay  of  the  teeth  is  the 
result  of  local  influences,  and  that  malnutrition  plays  but 
a  very  small  part  in  the  production  of  dental  caries,  as 
compared  with  the  more  common  use  of  articles  of  food 
which  readily  undergo  acid  fermentation,  and  that  it  is 
neglect  to  keep  the  mouth  clean  that  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  decay  of  teeth. 

The  Committee  hold  the  latter  view  and  consider  the 
want  of  cleanliness  is  the  chief  cause  of  dental  caries. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  sufficiently  comprehensive 
data  are  available  which  would  enable  us  to  compute  the 
degree  of  dental  deterioration  existing  at  the  present  day. 
We  believe  such,  however,  to  have  increased. 

We  consider  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  rejec- 
tions among  recruits  for  the  Army  during  the  last  few 
years  may  be  due  in  some  measure  to  the  greater  attention 
now  paid  by  recruiting  medical  officers  to  the  condition  of 
the  teeth  when  examining  candidates  for  the  service  than 
was  formerly  the  case. 

The  importance  of  the  care  of  teeth  and  of  systematic 
cleansing  should  be  impressed  on  all  men  serving. 

We  recommend  that  any  representation  which  may 
be  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  subject  should 
press  the  following  points  :  — 

1.  That  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  hygiene 
should  be  made  compulsory  in  schools,  and  in  this 
teaching  the  care  of  the  teeth  should  receive  special 
attention. 

2.  That  daily  cleansing  of  the  teeth  should  be  en- 
forced by  parents  and  teachers. 

3.  That  systematic  examination  of  the  teeth  of 
children  by  competent  dentists,  employed  by  school 
authorities  should  be  practised  where  possible,  to 
prevent  caries  extending,  to  stop  carious  teeth,  and 
to  remedy  defects  of  the  teeth. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  elements  of 
sanitation  should  be  spread  abroad  amongst  the  working 
classes  by  special  lectures  and  by  distribution  of  leaflets 
and  pamphlets.  Here,  again,  the  care  of  the  teeth  should  be 
an  important  part  of  the  instruction.  We  notice  with 
pleasure  that  Westminster  is  setting  an  example  of  this 
kind.  Lastly,  local  authorities  should  enforce  strongly 
the  laws  deahng  with  the  adulteration  of  food,  and  especi- 
ally should  exercise  a  strict  supervision  over  milk 
suppUes. 

The  Committee  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  dentists  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  nor  of  the 
provision  of  dentures  for  enUsted  men,  as  they  considered 
that  these  points  were  outside  the  scope  of  their  referenceg 
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APPENDIX  XXIX. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL  ANTI-VACCINATION  LEAGUE  AND  THE 

PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION  COMMITTEE. 


The  National  Anti- Vaccination  League, 

50,  Parliament  Street, 
London,  S.W. 

loth  September,  19^3. 

Almeric  Fitz  Roy,  Esq.,  C.V.O. 

SiK, — In  view  of  the  appointment  of  a  Departmental 
Committee  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  Physical  Degenera- 
tion, J  am  desired  by  the  Council  of  this  League  to  respect- 
fully and  earnestly  ask  that  the  enclosed  memorial  may 
receive  consideration. 

The  Council  venture  to  think  that  the  grounds  set 
forth  in  this  Memorial  make  out  a  case  for  inquiry  as  to 
the  effect  vaccination  has  had  upon  the  national  health. 

The  Council  therefore  will  be  obliged  by  your  bringing 
this  matter  forward,  and  I  await  the  favour  of  your  kind 
reply. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Gane, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

(Enclosure.) 
Physical  Deterioration. 

In  view  of  the  preliminary  inquiry  about  to  be  con- 
ducted into  allegations  that  have  been  made  concerning 
the  physical  deterioration  of  certain  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  great  many 
causes  have  been  in  oxjeration  during  the  last  century, 
some  calculated  to  raise  and  others  to  lower  the  physique 
of  the  people.  Whether  the  net  result  of  the  plurality  of 
■causes  at  work  has  been  to  elevate  or  to  deteriorate  the 
national  stamina  is  a  very  complex  problem.  It  may  well 
be  that  some  practices  intended  to  increase  the  resistant 
power  of  the  body  against  certain  perils  have  been 
productive  of  unforeseen  results,  and  in  the  long  run  have 
contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  the  physique  of  the 
nation  in  unanticipated  ways.  Among  such  practices 
may  be  the  inoculation  of  the  vaccine  disease,  intended 
as  a  protection  against  the  small-pox. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  called  attention  to  this  subject 
in  his  latest  publication,  "  Facts  and  Comments."  He 
says  :  "  You  cannot  change  the  constitution  in  relation 
to  one  invading  agent,  and  leave  it  unchanged  with  regard 
to  all  other  invading  agents,"  and  he  asserts  that  "  the 
assumption  that  vaccination  changes  the  constitution  in 
relation  to  small-pox  and  does  not  otherwise  change  it 
is  sheer  folly."  The  same  author,  in  analysing  the  causes 
tending  to  physical  degeneracy,  in  his  work,  "  Education" 
(page  157,  footnote),  suggests  vaccination  as  a  part  cause 
in  the  production  of  constitutional  debility.  The  view 
is  not  a  new  one  and  has  been  supported  by  many  medical 
men  and  students  of  sociology.  The  late  Dr.  Felix  von 
Niemeyer,  Professor  of  Qinical  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Tiibingen,  in  his  clinical  lectures  on  pulmonary  con- 
sumption (published  by  New  Sydenham  Society,  i^age  22) 
■observed  : 

"  The  injurious  influence  which  diseases  have  on 
the  constitution,  and  thereby  on  the  tendency  to 
consumption,  manifests  itself  most  frequently  and 
in  the  most  lasting  manner  in  earliest  infancy.  It 
is  fortunate  if  children  escape  disease,  particularly  in 
tlie  first  years  of  then-  life,  during  which  by  far  the 
most  rapid  development  of  the  body  takes  place,  and 
when  by  favourable  or  unfavourable  external  cir- 
cumstances the  foundation  is  laid,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  a  strong  and  robust,  or  a  weak  and  delicate 
health.  Even  vaccination  may,  by  the  febrile  dis- 
turbance preceding  the  eruption,  as  well  as  by  that 
accompanying  the  suppuration,  both  of  which  are 
never  absent,  and  according  to  my  numerous  ther- 
mometrical  observations  sometimes  reach  a  very  high 
degree,  considerably  weaken,  more  especially  those 
children  who  are  not  very  strong,  and  may  leave 
behind  it  the  germs  of  a  disposition  to  consumption." 
The  hitherto  unsuspected  or  unexplained  potentialities 
of  vaccination  as  paving  the  way  for  constitutional  injury 
have  recently,  to  some  extent,  been  elucidated  by  the 


researches  of  Fiinck,  Pfeiffer,  Guarnieri,  Wasielewsky, 
and  in  this  country,  Jackson  Clarke.  These  researches 
indicate  that  a  protozoan  is  found  in  the  tissue  of  the 
vaccinated  which  presents  a  close  similarity  to  those 
found  in  the  constitutional  affections  of  syphilis  and  in 
cancers,  and  the  last-named  suggests  that  the  develop- 
ment of  carcinoma  and  carcoma  may  be  due  to  the  per- 
sistence of  protozoan  organisms  in  the  tissues  even  twenty 
years  or  more  after  the  original  disease  has  appeared  to 
terminate.  (See  "Medical  Press,"  11th  March,  1903, 
"Protozoa  and  Disease,  1903,"  by  Jackson  Clarke.) 

In  France  a  relationship  between  vaccination  and 
physical  degeneration  was  alleged  in  a  work  by  M.  Carnot, 
"  Essai  de  Mortalite  :  comparee  avant  et  depuis  I'intro- 

duction  de  la  vaccine  en  France,  Autun,  1849  

Analyse  de  I'influence  exerce  par  la  variole,  ainsi  que  par 
la  reaction  vaccinale  "  ;  Autun,  1851  ;  and  "  Parallele 
de  I'etat  sanitaire  de  Paris  avant  et  depuis  la  vaccine  "  ; 
Revue  Medical,  1856  ;  and  in  the  sensational  writings  of 
!M.  Verde  de  Lisle,  "  De  la  Degenerescence  Physique  et 
Morale  de  I'Espece  Humaine  determine  par  la  Vaccine," 
Paris,  1855. 

Apart  from  allegations  of  a  general  nature  accusing 
vaccination  of  exerting  a  deleterious  influence  upon 
the  national  physique,  there  is  abundant  evidence,  of 
unimpeachable  character,  of  death  and  of  the  communica- 
tion of  specific  diseases  directly  arising  from  the  practice. 
No  doubt,  efl^orts  have  been  made  to  controvert  these 
damaging  allegations,  and  the  most  notable  of  these  is 
the  work  of  Sir  J.  Simon,  printed  in  1857.  He  maintained 
that  "  against  this  vast  gain  (by  vaccination)  there  is  no 
loss  to  count.  Of  the  various  alleged  drawbacks  to  such 
great  advantages  the  present  state  of  medical  know- 
ledge recognises  no  single  trace."  He  especially  and 
scornfully  rejected  the  accusation  that  properly  per- 
formed vaccination  could  communicate  syphilitic  dis- 
ease. No  medical  man  with  a  reputation  to  lose  could 
maintain  this  view  of  Sir  John  Simon's  now.  He  has 
abandoned  it  himself.  He  has  been  forced  to  admit  that 
"it  is  certain  that  the  vaccine  lymph  of  the  syphilitic 
infant  may  possibly  contain  the  syphilitic  contagion  in 
full  vigour,  even  at  moments  when  the  patient,  wlio  thus 
shows  himself  infective,  has  not  on  his  own  jierson  any 
outward  activity  of  syphilis."  (Quain's  Dictionary  of 
Medicine,  article  "  Contagium.")  When  a  witness  before 
the  Royal  Commission,  Sir  John  was  prepared  to  modify 
his  views  of  1857  (Q.  118-122),  but  his  examination  on 
this  head  was  postponed  by  the  Chairman,  and  though 
repeated  requests  were  made  for  his  re-appearance,  and 
also  for  the  examination  of  his  successor.  Sir  George 
Buchanan,  the  just  and  natural  curiosity  of  the  pubUc 
was  never  gratified. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission,  however,  had  no 
difficulty  in  recording  their  opinion  on  one  part  of  this 
important  question.  They  state,  "  It  was  at  one  ti:ue 
doubted  whether  syphilis  could  result  (from  vaccination), 
and  it  was  even  confidently  asserted  that  it  could  not," 
but  that  "facts  which  were,  not  long  after  the  issue  of 
Mr.  Simon's  report,  brought  before  the  profession,  and 
carefully  investigated,  made  it  certain  that  the  negative 
conclusion  which  had  been  arrived  at  was  a  mistaken  one, 
and  from  that  time  no  doubt  can  have  been  entertained 
by  any  that  it  is  possible  to  convey  syphihs  in  the  act  of 
vaccination."  In  spite  of  the  impossibiHty  of  further 
doubt  upon  this  question  it  is  a  subject  for  the  gravest 
censure  that  a  pamphlet  "  revised  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  issued  with  their  sanction,"  should  have 
been  widely  distributed  down  to  a  very  recent  period  in 
which  it  was  emphatically  maintained  that  "  The  fear 
that  a  foul  disease  may  be  implanted  by  vaccination  is 
an  imfounded  one,  .  .  .  The  alleged  injury  arising 
from  vaccination  is,  indeed,  disproved  by  all  medical 
experience."  In  view  of  this  reckless  inaccuracy,  published 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
failure  of  Sir  George  Buchanan  to  appear  as  a  witness  is 
the  more  inexcusable,  and  judgment  must  go  by  default 
against  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  medioal  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  A  perusal  of 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Reports  and  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Royal  Commission  shows  that  there  is 
an  active  controversy  as  to  the  injuries  that  may  and  in 
some  cases  do  result  from  vaccination.  Thus  the  Dis- 
sentient Commissioners  (par.  185,  Dissent  Report)  say 
"  We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  sad  cases  of  severe 
illness,  suffering  and  death  which  the  investigations  of 
medical  men  appointed  by  the  Commission  have  after  rigid 
scrutiny  failed  to  disconnect  from  vaccination." 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  is  of  obvious  importance 
that  the  influence  of  vaccination  on  public  health  should 
be  considered  by  a  body  unbiassed  by  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  upholding  that  practice. 

London,  September  15th,  1903. 


Privy  Council  Office, 
Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

9th  December,  1904. 

SlE,— 

Physical  Deterioration  Committee. 

With  reference  to  the  memorial  sent  in  September  last 
by  the  National  Anti-Vaccination  League  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Physical  Deterioration  Committee,  I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  views  therein 
expressed  have  received  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Committee. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  whole  question  of  the  effects  of  vaccination  was 
conducted  as  recently  as  1896,  by  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  Committee  do  not  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  discuss  axioms  of  public  health 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land. — I  am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Almeric  W.  Fitz  Roy. 

Charles  Gane,  Esq. 


;  The  National  Anti- Vaccination  League, 

Y  50,  Parliament  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W., 

IQth  December,  1903. 

SlE,— 

Physical  Deterioration  Committee. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  National  Anti- 
Vaccination  League  to  convey  to  you  their  thanks  for 
your  communication  of  the  9th  inst.,  which  has  had 
careful  consideration. 

I  am  further  desired  to  express  regret  that  your  Com- 
mittee could  not  acquiesce  in  the  request  to  receive 
evidence  as  to  any  effect  vaccination  may  have  on  the 
health  of  the  community. 

The  Council  respectfully  point  out  that  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Vaccination  was  not  unanimous, 
and  there  was  very  pronounced  dissent  from  a  minority  of 
the  Commissioners.  « 

The  Council  also  urge  that  the  scope  of  the  Committee's 
inquhyis  unduly  limited  if  it  excludes  the  consideration  of 
any  question  supposed  to  be  protected  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

In  the  matter  of  vaccination  the  suggested  "  axioms  of 
public  health  "  go,  in  practice,  far  beyond  the  law  of  the 


land  which  enables  conscientious  objectors  to  obtain 
exemption  on  the  ground  of  their  conscientious  belief 
that  the  operation  will  be  prejudicial  to  health.  c  ] 

It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  Departments 
violate  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1898  and 
force  vaccination  upon  those  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
although  the  lymph  is  not  guaranteed  and  is  still  the  sub- 
ject of  experiment.  Many  large  employers  of  labour 
follow  the  example  of  the  Departments  in  this  matter. 

The  Council,  therefore,  suggest  that  it  cannot  be  maio- 
tained  that  compulsion  as  now  practised  is  now  an  axiom 
of  public  health  and  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

If,  however,  the  Committee  do  not  see  their  way  to 
inquire  into  this  subject,  I  am  desired  to  ask  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  publish  in  full  this  correspondence 
so  as  to  indicate  to  readers  of  their  Blue  Book  that  the 
subject  has  been  brought  to  their  attention  and  to  show 
on  what  grounds  it  has  been  excluded. — I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Charles  Gane. 

Hon.  Secretary^ 

Almeric  Fitz  Roy,  Esq.,  C.V.O., 
Privy  Council  Office, 
Whitehall,  S.W. 


Privy  Council  Office. 

Whitehall,  S.W.,  "1 

20th  January,  1904. 

Sir, — 

Physical  Deterioration  Comm,ittee. 

Your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo,  has  been  submitted  to 
the  above  Committee,  and  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you 
that  they  are  quite  willing  to  accede  to  your  request  that 
the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between  the 
National  Anti- Vaccination  League  and  the  Committee 
shall  be  published  in  full.— I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

Ernest  H.  Pooley. 

Secretary. 

The  Honorary  Secretary, 

National  Anti- Vaccination  League. 


■    The  National  Anti- Vaccination  League, 

50,  Parliament  Street, 
Westminster, 
London,  S.W., 

\st  February,  1904. 

Almeric^Fitz  Roy,  Esq.,  CV.O. 
Sib,— 

Physical  Deterioration  Committee. 

I  am  desired  by  the  Council  of  this  League  to  thank  you 
for^your  kind  favour  of  the  20th  ult.,  and  for  your 
ready  acquiescence  in  our  request  to  mstruct  that  the 
memorial  and  correspondence  which  has  passed  between 
us  respecting  Physical  Deterioration  and  Vaccination 
shall  be  printed  in  the  Blue-book  of  proceedings.— I  am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Gane, 
'  Hon.  Secretary, 
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Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  School  Children,  Comparison 
of  Hay  and  Mackenzie  Reports — Samples  taken  did  not 
justify  comparison,  Insufficient  to  prove  Deterioration, 
etc.  \Cunningham)  2387,  2389  ;  (Gray)  3282-3294, 
3467-3'19G;  (.Mackenzie)  6918-6945;  (Oorst)  11987. 

Abnormal  Cases  among  School  Children,  Observation 
and  study  of — Provision  of  Central  Residential  Labora- 
tory for  London  {Kerr)  798-800. 

Abortions  -Registration  suggested  (Malins)  3144, 

Accidents — Men  and  Women,  Relative  Risks  in  Factory 
Employment  [Anderson)  1480-1490. 

Acton — Infant  Suffocation,  Beneficial  result  of  leaflet  issued 
by  District  Council  {Athiris)  2951. 

Adenoids— (Go«<)  11870,  11871. 

Causes  not  known — Not  associated  with  Degeneration 
{CheaUe)  12826-12830,  12883,  12927-12929 ;  (ffawte) 
13087-13089. 

Deafness,  Cause  oi^CheaUe)  12821,  12926. 
Evil  results,  Importance  of  Treatment  (Eichholz)  454; 
(Ormsby)  12836-12844;  {CheaUe)  12884,  12885. 

Health  Laws,  Instruction  in  would  indirectly  decrease 
Y  tendency  to  nose  and  ear  diseases  (Cheatle)  12886- 

12889. 

India-rubber  nipple.  Aggravation  of  conditions  {CheaUe) 
12931 -12933.  ^ 
Nature  of  {CheaUe)  12822. 

Prevalence  of,  though  not  more  so  than  formerly  {CheaUe) 
12823-12826,  12833,  12834. 

Removal  of,  the  only  method  of  treatment  {CheaUe)  12831. 

'  Report,  Par.  414. 

Tuberculous  origin  of  some  oases  {CheaUe)  12929,  12930, 
12934-12936. 

See  also  Mouth -breathing. 

Admiralty  and  War  Office  Inter- Departmental  Conference 
on  Teeth  of  Recruits,  Report  App.  XXVIII.,  Section  III. 

Adolescence,    Risk   of   contamination  during. 

Remedial  Measures,  refer  to  titles  Cadet  Corps,  Clubs, 
Physical  Training,  etc. 

Report,  par  366. 

Adulteration 

Beer— Non-Adulteration  in  Ireland  (Cameron)  11116- 

11119. 
Bread,  see  that  title. 

Laws,  Strict  Enforcement  suggested,  App.  XXVIII., 
Section  III. 

Milk,  see  that  title. 

Prevention  of. 

Powers  of  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (Lithiby)  13601,  13632-13334. 

Standard  for  all  foods.  Appointment  of  Consultative 
Committee — Inter-Departmental  Conference  pro- 
posed (Lithiby)  13635-13640. 

Report  and  Recommendation  of  Committee,  Par- 
233,  Page  88  (22). 

Advisory  Council,  Establishment  of — Report  and  Rec- 

COMMENDATION    OF    COMMITTBE,     Par.   64,    124,  302. 

Page  85  (3). 

Age  during  Period  of  Growth  when  Ameliorati  ve  Measures 
were  most  necessary  from  the  Standpoint  of  Physique. 

Early  Nutrition  Argument  too  much  pressed,  Mr.  Rees's 
views  as  to  ago  at  which  Deterioration  begins  to  be 
marked  (Atkins)  2871  ;  (Rees)  4283-4288,  4294-4297, 
4445-4446,  4477-4481. 


Age — cant. 

First  few  years  the  most  important  {Swyfh)  1200-1202, 
1316  ;  (Wilson)  1967  ;  (Cunningham)  2196,  2197; 
(Vincent)  12048,  12049;  (Ormsby)  12790-12795, 
12802. 

Birth  to  Seven  or  Eight  years  of  age — Height  could 
not  be  so  well  restored  afterwards  (Eichholz) 
515,  516,  677-679  ;  (Scott)  1742,  1764. 

Municipal  Milk  Depots,  Meeting  need  with  proposed 
(Atkins)  3033-3039. 

Ten  to  Fifteen  the  critical  age,  Mischief  not  irreparable 
until  after  eighteen  (Hutchison)  9973-9978,  10043- 
10055. 

See  also  Amelioration  of  Physique. 

Agricultural  Districts,  see  Country  Districts. 

Agricultural    Subjects,    Teaching   in   Schools  proposed 
(Fosbroke)  0653  -6657. 

Itinerant  Teachers  (Fosbroke)  6658-6662. 

Agriculture,  Board  of— Powers  under  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1893  (Lithihy)  13601. 


Air — Want  of  Fresh  Air  a  Cause  of  Deterioration  (Eichholz) 
475  ;  (Booth)  1075  ;  (Wilson)  1939,  1947  ;  (Mackenzie) 
6828. 

Causa  causans  of  Deterioration  in  To^^^ls  {Atki7is)  2890- 
2894;  (flees)  4283-4288,  4294-4297,  4445,  4446, 
4477-4481  ;  (Neville)  4865-4872. 

Craze  for  open-air  treatment — No  evidence  that  farm- 
labourers,  etc.,  were  really  stronger  than  town 
dwellers  (Malins)  3184,  3185. 

Grass,  Absence  of,  in  London — Effect  on  Air  (Dondivy) 
4928. 

Lessons  to  be  given  in  the  open  air  whenever  possible- 
American  system.  Country  Schoolmasters'  Attemi)ts 
(Gorst)  11 819-1 182L 

Manchester  Area — Pollution  of  air  by  Smoke,  etc.,  (Rees) 
4226,  4227,  4282.— Report.  Par.  101-5. 

Causes   of    Smoke — Over-driven    furnaces,  etc., 
(Horsfall)  5591,  5592. 

Comparison  with  other  towns  (Rees)  4471,  4472, 4479; 
(Neville)  4734,  4869. 

Dwellings,  Proportion    of    Smoke    produced  by 
(Horsfall)  5580,  5592  ;  (lY it-en)  6457,  6458. 

Effect  in   producing  indifference   to  CleanUnes?, 
Ventilation,  etc.  (Horsfall)  5580. 

Factories,   Noxious  Vapours  passed  into    Air  by 

(Horsfall)  5599  -5604. 
Factory  Inspectors,  Increase  in  Number,  as  a  Remedy 
(Horsfall)  5587,  5588. 

Local  Authority— Administration  of  the  Law. 

Non- Enforcement  of  liaw,  etc.  (Horsfall)  5580, 
5602-5604. 

Pernicious  System  of  leaving  to  Manufacturers 
the  Administration  of  Law  against  Offences 
almost  pecuhar  to  Manufacturers  (Horsfall) 
.  5582-5591,5608.5609. 

Systematic  Pollution  by  Manufacturers,  Absence 
of  Public  Conscience  in  regard  to  Air 
Pollution,  etc.  (Rees)  4234-4237,  4266-4282, 
4309-4317,  4448^456;  (Lytlelton)  5404- 
5410. 

Vigorous  Administration  of  PubUc  Health  Act 
(Niven)  6449-6456. 

Physical  Exercises,  Performance  in  the  open  air  desirable 
(Cunningham)  2409-2413;  (-Brwntora)  2428, 2496-2499 ; 
(Gorst)  11822,  11823. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
100-5  ;  page  86  (7). 
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INDEX  : 


Air— cow'- 

Smoke,  etc. — Pollution  of  the  Air. 
Dwellings. 

Arnott  Grate  for  Prevention  of  Smoke  (Horxfall) 
5594-5596,  5605-5607. 

Germany,  Means  used  to  prevent  Smoke  from 
Houses  [Horsfall)  5592-5594. 

No  Means  of  dealing  with  Domestic  Smoke — 
Objections  to  use  of  Anthracite  (Slmdwell) 
12322-12325. 

Proportion  of  Smoke  produced  by  (Horsfall) 
5580,  5592  (Niven)  6457,  6458. 

Factory  Inspectors  to  institute  Prosecutions  proposed 
— Increase  of  Staff  required  (Legge)  5897-5899 

Glasgow,  Vigorous  Enforcement  of  Law  [Chalmers) 
6214-6221. 

Local  Authorities. 

Law  une/enly  enforced,  but  better  than  in 
America  [Shndwell)  12320-12322. 

Manchester  Area,  see  that  subheading. 

Slackness  in  enforcing  Law.  alleged  (Legge) 
5897 -5904. 

Local  Government  Board  Action  through  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  proposed  (Legge)  5903-5910. 

Manchester  Area,  see  that  subheading. 

Xoxious  Ingredients  in  Factory  Smoke  (Neville) 

4735,  4736. 
Sheffield,  Case  of  (Greemrood)  8411-8415. 

"  Works  "  producing  noxious  Vapours,  Confinement 
to  Special  Districts  proposed  (Horsfall)  55S0. 

Town  and  Country  Children,  Relative  quantity  and 
quality  of  air  (Mackenzie)  6832-6834,  6885-6896. 

Ventilation,  see  that  title. 

Work,  Conditions  of — Open  air  desideratum  (Neville) 
4737;  (Eowntree)  5118.  5119. 

Airy,  Dr. — Evidence,   1 3233-1 3360.— Refeeences   to  in 
Report,  Par.  345,  346. 

Aitchison,  Dr- — Research  on  effects  of  Diet  as  illustrated 
from  a  Scottish  poorhouse  (Mackenzie)  6814-6820. 

Alcohol  and  Alcoholism. 

Agricultural  Labourers,  Decrease  among  (Foshroke)  6550. 

Beer  and  Spirits,  Relative  Consumption  by  Men  and 
Women  (Jones)  10800. 

Blunting  of  Sensibility  to  squalor.  Deadening  of  Desire 
for  Improvement,  etc.  (Eccles)  10734-10736. 

Boys,  see  subheading  Young  People. 

Cause  and  Effect  of  Deterioration  (Lamh)  11512. 

*      Cause  of  Deterioration  (Kichholz)  436 ;  (Scott)  1777-1780  ; 

(FoMttj)  2113;  (JoAc.i)  10880-10881;  (Shaw) 
App.  XVL,  Section  VII.  ;  App.  XXVII.,  par.  "  7 

Common  Lodging  Houses,  Death  Rate  in  as  com- 
pared with  total  Death  Rate  of  London  (Murphi/) 
9485-9190. 

Drink  not  the  specific  cause,  Mr.  Rees's  Views, 
(Atkins)  2890. 

Not  a  Cause  of  Deterioration  (Shadwell)  12272. 

"  Primary  Secondary "  Cause  of  Deterioration 
(Lamb)  11601. 

Causes  of  Alcoholism. 

Badly  cooked  Food  (Scott)  1759. 

Counter-attractions,  etc..  Lack  of  (Horsfall)  5580. 

Ease  with  which  drink  can  be  got  (Lamb)  11515. 

Ignorance  ( Worthington)  7282. 

Manchester,  Causes  in  (Niven)  6297-6298. 

Poorer  Classes — Drinking  to  get  effects  of  a  good 
meal  (Jones)  10814,  10815. 

Poverty  (Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7068 ;  (L.och)  10189, 
10190,  10344,  10353. 

Prostitution  not  a  Cause  among  the  very  poor  (Lamb) 
11520-11523. 

Public  house  the  only  available  meeting  house  and 
:  place  of  refreshment  (Loch)  10344-10353. 

Restaurants  in  place  of  Public  Houses  proposed 
(Eccles)  10771-10779;  (Jone^)  10884-10888  i 
(Lamb)  11749-11763. 

Richer  Classes — ^Esthetic  Reasons  for  drinking 
(Jones)  10815. 


Alcohol  and  Alcoholism— co«Y. 

Children,  Disease  caused  by  administration  of  Alcohol, 
see  subheading  Direct  Action. 

Conscripts,  Rejection  of.  Consumption  of  Alcohol  in 
relation  to — Dr.  Legrain's  Tables  (Eccles)  10780- 
10782. 

Consumption  of  Alcohol,  Increase  in. 

Average  Consumption  per  head  much  the  same  as  it 
was  seventy  years  ago  (Shadwell)  12286. 

Decrease  in    Norway    and    Sweden,    App.  XVI. 
Section  XL 

Increased  consumption  of  Alcohol  per  head  of  popu- 
lation (Eowntree)  5048. 

Summer,  Increase  in  Consumption  during  (Jones) 
10798,  10799. 

Trade  and  Prosperity.  Effect  of  Increase  in  (Eccles) 
10786. 

Women,  see  that  subheading. 

Cookery  and  Housewifery,  Teaching  of,  an  important 
factor  in  lessening  drinking  habits  (Brunton) 
2428,  2430;  (Jones)  10883. 

Refer  also  to  subheading  Education  as  a  Remedy. 

Crime,  etc.,    connection  with — Comparative  Statistics, 

Dr.  Legrain'.s  Diagrams,  App.  XVI.,  Section  XL 
Definition  of  an  Alcoholic  Person  (Eccles)  10789. 

Diminution  in  Alcoholism  (Rees)  4343-4347  ,  (Shadwell) 
12272- 12287. 

Direct  Action  of  Alcohol — Physiological  Action  upon 
Tissues  (Ecdes)  10656,  App.  XVI.  ;  (S/iaw) 
App.  XVL,  Section  VII.  ;  (Bidge)  App.  XVL, 
Section  XII. 

Children,   Alcoholic   Diseases   in   (Maurice)  276  ; 
(Barlow)  App.  XVL,  Section  I. 

Sterility  in  Women  (Eccles)  10709,  10710. 

Youn?  Children,  Direct  want  of  Growth  from  im- 
bibing Alcohol  (Eccles)  10662,  10666. 

Disease,  Relation  to — Rechabites  and  Manchester  Unity 
of  Oddfellows,  etc. — Comparative  Statistics,  App. 
XVL,  Section  VL 

Education  as  a  Remedy  and  Preventive  (Horsfall)  5758- 
5768  ;  (Jones)  10883. 

Colonies,  etc..  Education  given  in  (Eccles)  10770. 

Healthy  Public  Opinion  needed  among  Working 
Classes  (Jones)  10910. 

Hygiene  Course,  Making  instruction  as  to  effects  of 
Alcoholism  part  of,  proposed  (Niven)  6387. 

Practical  Teaching  required,  Beneficial  effects  of  a 
lecture  on  the  danger  of  being  dead  drunk 
(Scott)  1760. 
Epilepsy  due  to  Alcoholism  (Jones)  10865 

Expectation  of  Life  of  Abstainers  and  Non-Abstainers 
shown  bv  Insurance  Office  figures  (Eccles)  10673- 
10683,  App.  XVL,  Sections  II.  and  IIL 

Expenditure  in  Drink. 

Countervailing  tendency  which  prevented  improved 
resources  from  going  to  the  support  of  the  family 
(Loch)  10189,  10190. 

Proportion  of  Wages  spent  (Eowntree)  5197,  5339- 
5343. 

Family  System,  Looseness  prevailing  in  Slum  Areas 
generallv  connected  with  intemperance  (Dcverell) 
8079-8082. 

Food,  Importance  as  Remedial  Agent  (Lamb)  11773. 

Foreign  Countries — Legislation  and  decrease  in  con- 
sumption of  Alcohol — App.  XVL,  Section  XI — 
References  to  in  Report,  Par.  181,  182, 

France,  Public  Circular  Warning — Introduction  of 
similar  Svstem  in  England  proposed  (Eichhoh) 
607-512.  "Report,    Par".  177. 

Gonorrhopa,  Caused  and  intensified  by  use  of  Alcohol 
(Ecdes)  10703,  10767. 

Gymnastics,  Effect  in  diminishing  Taste  foi  Drink  {Bagot 
4593-4595. 

Heredity,  Question  of. 

Child-bearing — Alcohol  in  Mother  affecting  Foetus 
(Madetizie)  6777  ;  (Eccles)  10712,  10713  ; 
(Shaw)  App.  XVL,  Section  VII.  ;  (Svllivany 
App.  XVL,  Section  VIII. 

Environment,   Remedial  'PossibiUties   in   case  of 
children  (Jones)  10813,  10842-10844. 
Age  at  which  there  is  hope  of  Recovery  (Jones) 

10843,  10844. 
Barnardo's,  Dr.,  Evidence  (Jones)  10842. 
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Alcohol  and  Alcoholism— co»;. 

Heredity,  Question  of—cont. 

Hi-nourished,  neuroiic  children  (Jones)  10821,  10822, 
10866,  App.  XVI.,  Section  IV.  ;  (Shaw)  App. 
XVI.,  Section  VII.  ;  (Beach)  App.  XVI., 
Section  X. 

Impossible  to  definitely  assign  position  of  Alcohol  as 
a  cftuse  of  hereditary  defects  (Kerr)  778,  799. 

References  to  in  Report,  Par.  171,250. 

TransmissibiUty  of  effects  of  Alcohol  (Scott)  1781  ; 
(Cunningham)  22U-  2214;  (Molina)  3240, 
3241 ;  (Shaw)  App.  XVI.,  Section  VII 

Impure  IJquor,  Evil  eflfects  of — Diink  sold  in  Public 
Houses  little  better  than  yjoison  (Taylor)  43,  49,  61, 
58;  (JEichholz)  &U ;  (Hawkes)  132il. 

Increase  in  Alcoholism  (Scott)  1777-1780. 

See  also  subheadings,  Consumption  and  Women. 

Indigestion  caused  by  Alcohol. 

Alcohol  without  food  or  in  over  large  quantities  with 
food  as  a  cause  (Ecdes)  10684-10692. 

Age  at  which  young  people  begin  to  be  damaged 
(Ecdes)  10690-10692. 

Chronic  Indigestion  due  to  Beer  dcinking  (Jones) 
10800.  10880. 

Infants. 

Mortality — Alcoholism  responsible  for  a  large  number 
of  deaths  (Atkins)  3002-3005  ;  (M-jlins)  3147  ; 
(Greenwood)  8165-8167. 

Nurture  of — EfiEect  of  Alcoholism  in  Mother,  Dangers 
both  in  Breast  and  Artificial  Feeding  (Ecdes) 
10715-10718. 

Inflammatory  Diseases,  Severity  in  Alcoholics  (Ecdes) 
10704,  10705. 

Insanity,  Relation  to,  see  Insanity  also  General  Paralysis. 

Ireland,  see  titles  Dublin  and  Ireland. 

Jews  more  abstemious  than  English  (Eyre)  3661  ;  (Hors- 

fall)  5707  ;    (Smith)  8508  ;    (Murphy)  9409-9411  ; 

(Stanley)  13421. 
Lead  Poisoning,  Instances  of  vitaUty  lowered  by  Alcohol 

rendering  workers  less  able  to  resist  Disease  (Scott) 

1644-1647. 

Legislation  proposed,  see  Liquor  Traffic   and  Liquor 

Licensing  I^aws  Reform. 
Loss  to  the  Community,  Effect  on  Skilled  Workers,  etc. 

Affinity  of  Alcohol  for  the  highest  developed  Motor 

Aptitudes  in  Nervous  System  (Jones)  10837- 

10841,  App.  XVI.,  Section  IV. 
Best  Workmen  the  Greatest  Drinkers  (Cameron) 

11110. 
Lower  Classes. 

Conditions  of    life — Alcoholism  inevitable  (Lamb) 

11614-1 1519. 

Prevalence  of  AlcohoUsm  (Ecdes)  10671.   App.  XVI., 
Section  IV. ;  (Shaw)  App.  XVI.,  Section  VIL 
Maintenance    of    Families    of    drunkards— Power  for 

employers  to  retain  part  of  Wages  (Scott)  1909,  note. 
Manchester   (Niven)   6297,  6298;  (Worthington)  7316, 

7319  ;  (Bostock)  7443-7445. 
Mental   Deficiency    due    to— Feeble-minded  children 

almost  all  children  of  drunkards  (Stanley)  13395. 

Mortality  from  : 

'  Increase  in  (Jones)  10851. 
Untrustworthiness  of  Statistics  (Jones)  10852. 

Neglect  of  Children  due  to  (Rowntree)  5197  ;  (Garnett) 
9174,9175;  (Ecdes)  10737;  (./owes)  10821,  10838, 
App.  XVI.,  Section  IV.  ;  (Gorst)  11961  ;  (Ormsby) 
12733 ;  (Shaw)  App.  XVI.,  Section  VII. 

Occupations  specially  associated  with  (Niven)  6288, 
6289. 

Poverty  amongst  lower  classes  largely  attributable  to 
Alcoholism  (Booth)  1160,  1164;  (Ormsby)  12775. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee — Par. 
160-183,  Page  87  (17). 

Salvation  Army  Inebriates'  Retreat — Methods  of  Treat- 
ment (TMmb)  11664,  11665,  11758-11765. 

Suppression  of — Measures  suggested,  App.  XXVII,  par  17. 

Syphilis  and  Alcohol  : 

Greater  Virulence  of  disease  in  alcoholic  persons 
(Horsley)  10589,  10590;  (Ecdes)  10697,  10699. 
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Alcohol  and  Alcoholism— cow«. 

Predisposition  to  arising  from  Alcohol  (Horsley) 
10590-10595;  (Ecdes)  10693,  10694,  10696. 

Town  and  Country  Workers  : 

Comparative  Effects  of  Drunkenness  (Hors fall)  5580. 

Intemperance  a  factor  in  decline  in  physique  of 
Town  Dwellers  (Brown)  9690. 

Tubercle,  Relation  to  (Ecdes)  10704. 

Uric  Acid  not  present  in  Alcohol  (Haig)  9597. 

Women,  Increase  of  Intemperance,  etc.  (Rees)  4345,  4347( 
4349. 

Dysjrepsia  due  to  insufficient  and  badly  cooked  food. 
Effect  of  (Hawkes)  12964-12967,  13120-13122. 

Factory  Labour,  Tendency  to  cause  Alcoholism 
(Jones)  10826-10836. 

Grocers'  Licences,  Effect  of  (Jones)  10825. 

Increase  in  Consumption  of  Alcohol  (Ecdes)  10712 ; 
(Jones)  10800. 

Upper  classes.  Increase  in  amount  of  Alcohol 
drunk  (Ecdes)  10712. 

Ireland — Drinking  among  Working  Class  Women 
(Cameron)  10986-10993  ;  (Ormsby)  12632, 
12732. 

London — Drinking  among  Women  (Smith)  8503- 
8508;  (Hawkes)  12960-12963. 

Manchester— No  increase  in  drinkinghabits  of  Working 
Classes  I  Worthington)  7318,  7319 ;  (Bostock)  7445. 

No  increase  of  Intemperance  amongst  women 
(Shadwdl)  12284,  12285. 

Potteries — Conditions  of  work  inciting  to  drink. 
Drink  Clubs,  etc.  (ffarne«)  9079-9086,  9171,  9172, 
9300-9302. 

Pregnancy,  Depressing  effect  causing  Women  to  taka 
to  Drink  ( Wiglesworth)  8985. 

Public  Houses,  Drinking  in — Treating  among  Factory 
Girls,  etc.  (Hawkes)  13129-13132,  13214-13217. 

Soho — Increase  in  Drunkenness  among  Dressmakers 
and  Shop  Girl  Class  (Stanley)  13422,  13423. 

Town  Life,  Effect  in  Causing  Alcoholism — Lessened 
force  of  Public  Opinion,  etc.  (Jones)  10816- 
10821. 

Working  Class  Men,  Responsibility  of  Women  for 
Excessive  drinking  among  (Jones)  10815. 

Young  Women  in  Rural  Districts,  No  intemperance 
among  (Close)  2766,  2767. 

Woimds,  Operations,  etc., Difficulties  in  treating  Alcoholic 
Patients  (Ecdes)  10706-10708. 

Young  People. 

Increase  of  Intemperance  (Wilson)  1945;  (Young) 
2108  ;  (Ecdes)  10692. 

Not  much  drinking  among  boys  up  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  (Campagnac  and  Russdl)  App.,  XXII., 
Par  6. 

Alien  Immigration. 

Admixture  with  inferior  races.  Bearing  on  Deterioration — 
Jews  in  Poland,  and  in  England,  Anthropometric 
Test  for  degenerate  aliens  proposed  (Gray)  3252-3265, 
3420-3434,  3497. 

Overcrowding  Evil  (Eyre)  3666-3668. 

Superior  Physical  Condition  of  Foreigners  in  Towns — 
Immigrant  usually  a  vigorous  person  with  definite  in- 
tention of  bettering  himself  (Chalmers)  6090. 

Wages  and  Standard  of  Life,  Effect  in  Lowering  (Neville) 
4783,  4784,  4785,  4876,  4877 ;  (Roivntree)  5153-5158. 

AUbutt,  Prof.  Clifford — Views  on  Physical  Deterioration 
in  connection  with  Scientific  processes  for  Saving  Life 
(Maurice)  292,  293. 

Allenbury's  Foods— Unsuitable  for  Infants  (Vincent) 
12058,  12069. 

Allotments. 

Remedial  Measure  for  Keeping  the  People  in  Rnral 
Districts  Report  and  Recommendations  of 
Committee,  Par.  192,  197,  Page  87  (19). 

Value  of  Gardens — Profits,  Figures  for  Bournville  and 
Mr.  Rowntree's  (senr.)  York  Experiment  (Rowntree) 
5102-5117. 
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Amelioration  of  Physique. 

Age  during  Period  of  Growth  when  Ameliorative  Measures 
were  most  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  Physique, 
see  that  title. 

Agencies  at  work  inside  and  outside  the  School  (Eichhoh) 
540. 

See  also  names  of  Societies,  and  titles  Food,  Games 
Physical  Training,  etc. 

Anerley  School — Increase  in  Weight  in  properly  and  im- 
properly fed  CMId'en,  Statistics  (Collie)  4088,  4219. 

Conditions,  Legislative  and  Social,  which  had  helped  to 
diminii^h  Deterioration  (Young)  2122 i  (Loch) 
1012I-10I23. 

(For  particular  conditions  refer  to  such  titles  as 
Education,  Factories  and  Workshops,  etc.). 

jiir-  fiance's,  Mr.,  Memorandum  on  Weights  and  Heights  of 
Boys,  at  Truants'  Industrial  School,  Hightown, 
Liverpool,  App.  IXb. 

Manchester — Work  of  the  Country  Holidays  Fund 
(Horsfall),  App.  XXL,  par  15. 

Nothing  which  was  not  susceptible  to  Amelioration. 

Hall's,  Dr.,  Opinion  (Eichholz)  551. 

■  Neglect  (luring  Infancy,  Possibility  of  Recovery 

- '  during  School  period  (Ashhy)  8734-8739. 

Percentage — Comparison  of  Slum  Schools  in  London 
and  the  Provinces  (Eichholz)  443. 

Plasticity  of  Human  Material,  Rapid  Recuperative 
Power,  Causes  and  signs  of  improvement 
(Eichholz)  435  (7,8),  513-515,  517,  537,  676  ; 
(Gorst)  11825. 

Possibility  of  Amelioration  at  a  later  date  than  school 
age  (Campagnac  and  Russell)  App.  XXIL,  par  9. 

ShelReld,  Improvement  in  local  conditions  resulting  in 
improvement  in  physique,  Dr.  Dudley's  letter 
( Young)  208;\ 

Amusement,  see  Pleasure  Seeking. 

Anaemia,  see  title  Debility,  Ana-mia,  and  Low  Vitality. 

Ancoats,  Manchester. 

Factory  Labour  by  Married  Women,  Working  Men's 

Opinion  as  to  (Ashhy)  8690-8093. 
Inquiry  into  circumstances  of  46  families — Occupations, 

Overcrowding,  etc.  (Niven),  App.  XII.,  Section  III. 

Physical  Condition  of  Working  Class  Children — State- 
ment by  Mr.  Campagnac  and  Mr.  Russell,  App.  XXII. 

School  Children,  Percentage  below  normal  physical 
condition  at  St.  James's  the  Less  Schools,  Recovery 
of  physique,  etc.  (Eichholz)  445,  446. 

Anderson,  Miss  Adelaide  Mary— Evidence.  1413-1637, 
App.  V.  and  XV.— References  to  in  Report,  Par.  63, 
143.  145.  146,  147,  151,  153,  251. 

Andrew,  Mr.  Q!.  —  GemeindeschulenoiBeT\m.a,m!i  Charlotten- 
burg— Report,  Par,  323. 

Anerley  Schools — Increase  in  Weight  in  Properly  and  Im- 
properly Fed  Children,  Statistics  (Collie)  3088,  4219. 

Angel  Meadow,  Manchester- 
Inquiry  into  circumstances  of  4o  families  (Niven)  App. 
XII.,  Section  II. 

Anthracite,  Difficulty  in  bringing  into  use  for  domestic 
purposes  (Shadwell)  12323-12325. 

Anthropometric  Data. 

Alien  Immigration,  Anthropometric  Test  for  degenerate 

Aliens,  proposed  (Orny)  3264,  3265. 
British  Association  .A.ntbropometrical  Committee,  Tables 

of   twenty  years  a(jo  (Gvnningham\  2190,  2233. 

References  to  in  Report,  Par.  14-16. 

Insufficiency  of  Data  (Niven)  6243,  6244. 
Later  Measurements  compared  with  British  Associa- 
tion Measurements  (Gray)  3280,  3281 
Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  available  Data — Type  not 

improving  (Rers)  4250,  4251. 
Constancy  of  physical  dimensions  under  normal  con- 
ditions— Case  of  the  Egyptians,  etc.  (Gray)  3250. 
Consultative  Committee  and  Central  Bureau  for  Inquiry 
into  National  Physique  and  for  Collection  of 
Statistics. 

Comparison  of  different  districts,  etc..  Value  for 

(Sm.ith)  8538-8541. 
Cost  (Gray)  3301,  3313,  3325-3334,  3388-3393.  3442- 

3448;  (Legge)  6861,  .5865:  (Browne)  9737  ; 
(Cunningham  and  Gray)  App.  II.,  Par  1.. 


Anthropometric  Data— cow*. 

Consultaive  Committee  and  Central  Bureau  for  Inquiry 
into  National  Physique  and  for  Collection  of 
Statistics. — cont. 

Cunningham-Gray,  Scheme,  see  subheading  scheme. 

Details  iif  Measurements,  eto_  required  (Scott)  1843- 
1859;  (WUson)  2026-2032;  (Young)  2157- 
2160;  (Cunningham)  2248-2264,  2336-2340; 
(Gray)  3302-331.5,  3380-338'..  3499-3501  ; 
(I^gge)  5862  :  (Chalmers)  6101,  6012,  6205-6213 ; 
(A--<hhy)  8820-8822  ;  (Browne)  9729-9732,  9776- 
9778;  (Hutchison)  10114,  10116. 

Difficulty  in  getting  people  to  submit  to  examination. 

Question  of  (Cunningham)  2246 ;  (Gray) 
3395  ;  (Niven)  6239-6242,  6481-6484. 

Ireland  (£roiOw€)  9720;  9721,  9882-9888. 

Factory  Workers,  Friction  in  case  of — Obtaining 
Information  through  Inspectors  or  Certify- 
ing Surgeons  (Anderson)  1.536-1539;  (Gray) 
3396-3407  ;  (Legge)  6853-5859. 
Objections  (Cunningham)  2328-2339  <Browne) 
9758-9764,  9779-9786. 

Value  of  Record,  Question  of  Additional  Remu- 
neration to  certifying  surgeons  (Anderson) 
1453-1459;  (Scott)  1841,  1842. 

Functions — Standardizing  tests  for  testing  eyes, 
ears,  etc,— Report,  Par.  60. 

Instruments  required  (Gray)  3385-3387:  (Browne) 
9769-9771  ;  (Cunningham  and  Gray)  App. 
II.,  par  3. 

Weighing  Machine  Difficulty  (Legge)  5867-5876. 

Local  Authorities,  Stimulation  and  co-ordination  of 
work  (Chalmers)  6099-6103;  (Ashby)  8809- 
8819. 

Medical  Men,  Teachers,  etc.,  as  measurers  v.  Per- 
manent sta<T  of  trained  surveyors  (Gray)  3301- 
3304,  3314-3318,  3372-3378,"  3388-3393,  3400- 
3413,  3502-3510:  (Browne)  9733-9736,  9756, 
9767,  9827-9829  ;  (Jones)  10846-10848  ;  (Gorst) 
11876,  11944-11961;  (Macnamara)  12535, 
12536  ;  (Cunni',,gham  and  Gray)  App.  II.,  par. 
3,  4. 

Opinions  in  fsvour  of  (Booth)  1118-1121,  1187-1195  ; 
(Scott)  1839,  1840;  (Wilson)  2023-2025; 
(Young)  2153-2156,  2161-2164;  (Atkins)  3061, 
3065  ;  (Mackenzie)  6916-6917  ;  (Hutchison) 
10110-10113  (Loch)  10261-10265;  (Murphy) 
10437  ;  (Gorst)  U877  ;  (Shadwell)  12252,  1225'3, 
12258,  12259,  12358,  12359,  App.  XXVII.,  par 
.         ■       8,  8. 

Portion  of  Population  only,  Inquiry  would  lead  to 
error  (Cunningham)  2244. 

Precise  Measurements,  Difficulty  of  getting  (Murphy) 

10438,  10439. 
Private  Effort  not  capable  of  collecting  requisite 

mass  of  facts — Divergency  of  Methods,  etc. 

(Cunningham)  2191,  2193. 

Progress  of  the  Population,  Importance  as  determin- 
ins  (Niven)  6236,  6237. 

Immediate  Detection  of  Deterioration,  EflEects 
of  Urban  Life,  etc.  (Gray)  3336,  3337. 
Report  and   Recommendations  of  Committee, 

Par.  39-66,  Page  84  (1). 
Rules  to  be  followed  in  collecting  statistics — Diffi-- 

culties  arising  from  variations  in    type,  etc. 

(Gray)  3277-3279. 
Schemes  sketched  out  (Cunningham)  2244-2246, 

App.  II.  ;  (Gray)  3299-3301,  3322-3324,  App. 

II.  ;  (Browne)  9719-9738— Report,  Par.  42-66, 

Page  84  (1). 

Scientific  Matters,  Plea  for  consideration  (Cunning- 

Mm)  2260,  2263. 
Separate   organisation   for   the   three  Kingdoms, 
carried  out  on  a  similar  basis  and  under  a  head 
office  in  London  (Browne)  9722. 
Time  required,  Intervals  at  which  measurements 
should  be  taken,  etc.  (Gray)  3301,  3414-3419  ; 
(Legge)  5860,  5866  ;  (Browne)  9719,  9720,  9725- 
9728,    9765-9768 ;    (Cunningham    and  Gray) 
App.  II  ,  par  1. 
Foreign  Countries,  Investigations  in  (Gray)  3338-3340. 
Ireland,   Deterioration  in — Data  hardly  sufficient  to 

justify  conclusion  (Browne)  9659. 
Post  Office — Candidates  for  Employment,  Tables  showing 
ages,  height,  etc.,  App.  IXa. 
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Anthropometric  Data— <*ow'- 
School  Childreii. 

Best  Method  of  obtaining  information — Examination 
of  a  given  number  of  Children,  possibly 
50,000,  Method  of  Selection,  etc.  {Eichhdz) 
732-736 ;  (Kerr)  907. 

Card  of  Inquiry  suggested  (Kerr)  749-751,762- 
769,  958-967. 

London  School  Board  declining  to  undertake 
physical  census  (Eichhoh)  505,  506. 

Manchester,  Sample  Physical  Inquiry  (Eichhclz) 
506. 

Medical  Inspection  of — Que.otion  of  working  in 
Anthropological  Statistics  (Collie)  4145-4151. 

Obtaining  statistics  at  regular  intervals  proposed 
(Kerr)  860-864. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  Inquiry  (Maurice)  407,  App. 
XXVII.,  par  16. 

Record  of  School  Life  could  be  kept,  if  in  each  Schoo 
there  were  a  Teacher  who  was  a  Sanitarian 
(Kerr)  nO.115. 

Value  of  Measurements  in  tracing  Parental  Neglect, 
etc.  (Garnetl)  9123-9125. 

Standard  of  National  Physique,  Existing  Data  insufiBcient 
(Cunningham)  2187,  2190,  2191  (Browne)  9713- 
9716.  9718. 

Statistics  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Report, 
which  have  been  collected  in  the  British  Isles 
since  1883,  App.  IX.,  Section  I. — Referekoes 
TO  IN  Report,  Par.  17. 
See  also  subheading  British  Association. 

Value  of  (Jones)  10845,  10849. 

Appendicitis,  Increase  in,  Coincident  with  increase  in  use  of 
flner  qualities  of  Flour  (Brunton)  2461. 

Apprenticeship  System,   Disappearance   from  London- 
Resulting  disadvantages  (Eichhoh)  562. 

Ardwick  Industrial  School,  Work  of  (HorafaU)  5797. 

Aristocracy  of  Labour. 

Occupations  comprising  -  Difference  between  Manchester 
and  liOndon  as  regards  Artisans'  and  Shopkeepers' 
Position  in  the  Scale  (Bees)  4422-4425,  4433-4435. 

Social  Gulf  between  Aristocracy  and  Lower  Grades  (Reef) 
4418-4420 

Army. 

Canteens,  Spirits  not  sold  in  (Taylor)  46. 

Discharges  under  Two  Years  Service,  Percentage  of. 

Actual  Percentage  not  a  high  one  (Taylor)  141-143 
Alarming  Proportion  of  Men  who  had  to  be  dis- 
charged before  they  were  trained,  after  involving 
the  State  in  expense  (Maurice)  340-349. 

Increase  in  Number  due  to  pressure  at  time  of  enhst- 
ment  (Taylor)  .52-54. 

Syphihs,  see  that  title. 

Insanity. 

General  Paralysis  especially  a  Disease  of  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  (Jones)  10807-10810. 

Increase  in  (Taylor)  51,  139,  140. 

Increase  in,  since  outbreak  of  South  African  War, 
!  App.  XXVII.,  par  5. 

Malingering — Nothing  like  the  proportion  that  there  was. 
Devices  formerly  resorted  to  (Taylor)  55-57. 

Recruits. 

Age — Lowest  desirable  Age,  etc. 

Age  Limit  (Barrett)  252-254. 

Appearances    deceptive — Difficult    to    get  at 
actual  Ages  (Taylor)  62. 

Birth  Certificate. 

Askedfor  incasesof  supposed  mis-statement 
by  Recruit  (Borrett)  202,  203. 

Loss  of  Recruit  risked  by  delav  in  getting 
Birth  Certificate  (Borrett)  25l,  202,  206. 

Not  necessary,  many  men  could  not  trace 
where  they  were  born  (Borrett)  207-209. 

Discharged  at  once  if  under  seventeen  (Borrett) 
211. 

173— Ap. 


Army— cowi. 

Recruits — con*. 

Age — Lowest  desirable  Age,  etc. — cont. 

Doctors,  Judgment  as  between  seventeen  and 

eighteen  years  (Borrett)  210,  211. 
Eighteen  years  (Borrett)  J 80,  181. 

Development  of  Recruit,  Chances  and  Riska 
(Borrett)  183-185. 

Eighteen  to  nineteen  years— Age  of  majority 
of  Recruits  (Taylor)  62,  (Borrett)  196,  197, 
257. 

India — Recruits  not  sent  out  under  twenty 
years  of  age  (Taylor)  59  (Borrett)  257. 

Mai  wand  Disaster,  Recruiting  at  time  of  (Tat/lor) 
59. 

Older  a  man  was  the  more  y/a,s  expected  of  hiin 
(Borrett)  184. 

South  African  War — Recruits  not  sent  out 
xmder  twenty  years  of  age  (Borrett)  257. 

Twenty  to  twenty-one  years — Arguments  for 
and  against,  etc.    (Taylor)  59,  66,  67 

Character  objections  at  twenty  (Borrett) 
182,  198. 

Navy  Experience  of  the  relative  endurance 
of  boys  and  youths — Breakdown  of 
Soldiers  due  to  too  early  introduction 
into  the  Service  (Taylor)  77-80. 

Syphilis  not  found  within  first  two  years 
(Taylor)  68,  147. 

Antecedents. 

Difficulty  in  ascertaining — No  means  of  obtain- 
ing facts  at  Primary  Medical  Examination 
(Taylor)  96-98. 

Failures  in  Civil  Life,  Question  of  ( Borrett)  186- 
188 ;  (Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners) 
App.  VIII. 

Grouping  Recruiting  Centres,  PossibiHty  of 
(Taylor)  99-109. 

Occupations  previous  to  entering  Army. 

Classification  of  Recruits,  Table  for  1900 
(Taylor)  App.  I,  par  5. 

Statistics  unreliable.  Failures  in  Civil 
Life  returning  themselves  as 
"  Labourers,"  etc.  (Taylor)  20-22,  28. 

Anthropometric  Data. 

Possibihtv  of  obtaining  Anthropometric  Data 
(Taylor)  134-138— Aheady  collected  in 
General  Annual  Return  for  the  Army 
(Borrett)  242-245,  247-251,  258  260. 

Standard  of  National  Physique — Evidence  of 
Recruiting  Statistics  unreliable.  Re- 
cruit-giving class  varied  with  the 
Labour  Market,  etc  (Cunningham) 
218S  ;  (Browne)  9717,  9S77-9881. 

Ncwholme's,  Dr.,  Views  (Atkins)  2896. 

Care  of. 

Food  and  Environment^ — Opinion  of  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  App.  I  ,  par.  26. 

Good  food  should  precede  attempts  at  muscular 
development  (Taylor)  67. 

Causes  of  Rejection. 

Many  disqualifications  in  the  English  Army 
would  count  for  less  in  countries  where 
conscription  obtains  (Royal  College  of 
Surgeons)  App.  I.,  par.,  24. 

Statistics,  1891-1902  (Taylor)  App.  I.,  par.  11. 

Statistics,  1901  and  1902,  App.  VI. 

See  also  subheadings  Chest  Measurement, 
Physical  Development,  etc. 

Chest  Measurement — Rejections  for. 

Fifteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  Occupation 
had  not  had  time  to  aflFect  development 
(Taylor)  89. 

Mechanics  (Taylor)  88,  91,  92. 

Cigarette  smoking  among  Boys  as  a  cause  of  Rejec 
tion,  Colonel  Leetham's  Opinion  (Atktnsi  2964- 
2956. 

Class  from  which  Recruits  were  drawn. 
Change  in. 

Accumulation  of  people  in  towns  (Maurice) 
320.  360-366. 

Y  2 
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INDEX  : 


Army— cont. 

Recruits — cont. 

Class  from  which  Recruits  were  drawn — conl. 

Change  in — cont. 

Influences  during  recent  years  affecting 
status  of  working  classes  (Royal  College 
of  Surgeons)  App.  I.,  par  22. 

Lower  social  class  than  formerly 
(Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners) 
App.  VIII. 

Rise  in  Wages  diminished  attractions  of 
a  miUtary  career  (Royal  College  of 
Physicians)  App.  I.,  par.  17. 

Varied  with  the  Labom-  Market  (Cunning' 
ham)  21 88. 

Navv  and  Army  recruited  from  the  same  class 
'(Taylor)  69-76. 

Representative  men  of  the  nation.  Question  of 
(Borrett)  190  ;  (Brunton)  2437,  2458  ;  (Rett) 
4262. 

Unskilled  Labour  Class  (Taylor)  App.  I.,  par.  6. 

Wastrel  Oass  as  the  chief  material  available 
(Taylor)  20-22;  (Maurice)  310-316; 
(Eichholz)  435  (10),  562  ;  (Booth)  1074  ; 
(Collie)  4039,  4040  ;  (Rets)  4253,  4264. 

Eibemian  Institution  for  Sons  of  Soldiers, 
Evidence  of  Anthropometric  Data 
(Cameron)  11004-11011 

Clubs  for  Boys,  Influence  hostile  to  Recruiting 
(Eichholz)  562. 

Decrease  in  Number  of  Rejections  at  Primary  Medical 
Examination, 

"  Rubbish "  rejected  by  Recruiters,  see  that 
subheading. 

South  African  War — Men  taken  who  at  other 
times  would  have  been  rejected  (Taylor) 
13- 

CiviUan  Practitioners  unacquainted  with 
Army  Requirements  (Borrett)  163. 

Instructions  to  Medical  Officers  to  pass 
sUghtly  doubtful  men  as  fit  (Borrett)  1 63 

Deteriora<ion"of  Eecruit-giving  class. 

Apparent  Deterioration  associated  with  demand 
for  Unskilled  Labour  (Eichholz)  435  (10), 
444,  5fi0-5C?. 

No  data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  (Taylor)  10 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Royal  Colleges  of — 
Reports  to  the  Home  Office,  App.  I.,  par. 
14,  16,  18,  32. 

Visits  of  Inspection  and  Annual  Reports  in 
reference  to  Recruiting  Districts,  Insjiector- 
General's  ptatement  ba^ed  on.  etc.  (Borrett) 
163,  165,  170-172. 

Disadvantages  of  an  Army  Career — Poorly  paid,  etc 
(Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners)  App.  VIII. 

Disease — Rejections  for  various  Ailments. 

Percentaae  of  Rejections,  Increase  in  1900- 
]90^  (Borrett)  163. 

Relative  position  of  Diseases  with  reference  to 
number  of  rejections  according  to  Occupa- 
tion (Taylor)  85-95. 

Eyesight,  see  that  title. 

Factory  Life,  Effect  on  health  indicated  by  Re 
cruiting  Returns  {  Wilson)  1930. 

Feeding  of  School  Children,  Importance  in  connection 
with  Recruiting  (Niven)  6484. 

Flat  Feet — Not  many  Rejections,  Great  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  constituted  Flat  Foot 
(Taylor)  84. 

Glasgow,  Superiority  of  the  Native  born  Recruit 

(Chalmers)  611.5-6117. 
Gymnastic  Training,  Dread  of,  among  Loafer  Class 

(Bagot)  4570,  4579-4583. 
I  c  aring  Requirements,  Competence  of  Army  medical 

men  to  diagnose  ear  disease  (Cheatle)  12895- 

12898. 

Height 

British  Army  compared  with  Foreign  Armies, 
Mr.  Rees's  Statistics  (Atkins)  2871-2890. 

Manchester  District — Height  of  Population 
lower  than  the  average  for  England,  Ex- 
planation (Eichholz)  454,  465.  ^  . 


ly — cont. 

Recruits — corU. 

LocaUsation  of  the  Army  had  not  led  to  Recruiting 
to  the  extent  expected  (Taylor)  110. 

Medical  Examination. 

Rejections  would  be  made  too  freely  it  examina- 
tion  were  stricter  (Maurice)  267. 

Unfit  men  passed  because  the  doctors  were 
exhausted  by  the  prevaiUng  badness  of  the 
recruiting  material  (Maurice)  269,  270. 

Number  of  Rejections : 

Decrease  in,  see  that  subheading. 

Expectation  of  Number  of  Rejections  at 
different  classes  of  Recruiting  Areas — 
Town  V.  Countrv  (Borrett)  163,  216. 

Foreign  Armies,  Percentage  of  Rejections 
(Atkins)  2883-2885,  2888-2890. 

Germany  and  England  compared  (Eichholt) 
562.  563. 

Increase  in,  due  to  rigid  enforcement  of  Stan- 
dards, etc. — Dr.  Newsholme's  Statement 
(Atkins)  2896. 

Manchester  taking  the  lead  (Taylor)  17-19. 

Medical  Rejections  afforded  no  criterion  because 
they  were  a  nearly  constant  factor 
(Maurice)  296. 

Percentage  of  Rejections  in  1901  and  1902 

(Borrett)  163. 
Statistics  of  number  of  Rejections. 

*•  Rubbish "  rejected  by  Recruiters,  Sta- 
tistics so  misleading  that  the  record 
was  stopped  (Borrett)  163.  167. 

Valueless  owing  to  want  of  Uniformity 
(Borrett)  167,212,  213. 

Twelve  largest  Recruiting  Centres,  Relative 
Position  with  regard  to  Rejections  in  1901 
and  1902  (Taylor)  19. 

See  also  sub-heading  Unfit  to  bear  Arms. 

Parents'  fear  of  losing  Wages — Drawbacks  in  Re- 
cruiting (Eyre)  3736-3739. 

Physical  condition  of  different  Districts : 

Comparison  of  Rejections  gave  no  reliable  data. 
Recruits  not  necessarily  belongina  to  the 
District  (Taylor)  151.  152. 

Rural  Districts,  Possibility  of  obtaining  figurea 
dealing  with — Names  of  Recruiting  Centres, 
etc.  (Borrett)  217-231. 

Physical  Development,  Want  of. 

Chest  Measurement,  see  that  subheading. 

Percentage  of  Rejections,  Decrease  in  (Borrett) 
163. 

Points  enumerated  (Taylor)  93-95. 

Physique  of  recruit-giving  class.  Poorness  of  (Borretl) 
'  163,  176. 

Pohce  and  Army  Recruiting,  Difference  in  Conditions 
(Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners)  App.  VIII. 

Rejected  Recruits  presenting  themselves  again 
(Borrett)  163,  167. 

Exaggerated  Possibilitj'  (Taylor)  14. 

Eecord  being  kept  for  fourteen  days  at  certain 
large  centres  (Taylor)  16. 

Report,  Par.  4-39. 

"  Rubbish "  rejected  by  Recruiters  without  sub- 
mitting them  for  Medical  Examination 
(Taylor)  12,  App.  I.,  par.  28  ;  (Borrett)  163, 
166. 

Instructions  to  Recruiters  how  to  judge  of  raw 
material  (Borrett)  168,  169. 

Large  number  of  Medical  Rejections  harmful  to 
Recruiting  (Borrett)  166. 

Standard. 

Fair  standard,  Most  unfortunate  more  EngUsh 
men  did  not  come  up  to  it  (Borrttt)  163 
176-178. 

Environment,  Influence  of  —  Difference  in 
physical  equivalents  required  from  officers 
and  recruits  (Cunningham)  2194,  2195. 

Medical  Inspection  Difficulties,  Doctors  with 
different  standards  (Borrett)  173,  233. 

Tea  Drinking  among  boys,  Evils  of  (Atkins)  2964 ; 
(Gampagnac  and  Russell)  App.  XXII.,  par.  3. 

Teeth,  see  that  title. 
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Army— cont. 

Recruits  —cont. 

Town  and  Country,  Relative  number  of  Recruits 
from. 

Greater  proportion  were  townsmen  (Borrett)  171, 
Statistics,  Possibility  of  obtaining  (Borrett)  261, 
262. 

Unfit  to  bear  Arms — Three  out  of  every  &ve  willing 
to  enlist  were  unfit  (Maurice)  295,  297- 
300  ;  (Brunton)  2433-2436 ;  (Taylor)  App.  I.„ 
par.  2. 

Evidence  of  Recruiting  Statistics,  1893-1902, 
Total  Percentage  and  method  of  working 
out  ratios  (Taylor)  9,  11,  64,  65,  155,  App. 
I.,  par  9,  10. 

Memorandum  of  the  Director-General,  Army 
Medical  Service,  April,  1903.  App.  I., 
Par.  1-13. 

Further  Information — Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Physical  Deterioration 
Committee  and  the  War  Office,  App.  I., 
Par.  27. 

Statistics  given  did  not  support  the  dis- 
quieting views  expressed— Reports  of 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  App.  I.,  Par.  4,  5. 
i  Memorandum  of  the  Director-General,  Army 
Medical  Service,  November,  1903, 
App.  I.,  Par.  28. 

Correspondence  between  Physical  Deteriora- 
tion Committee  and  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  App.  I.,  par. 
29-33. 

See  also  subheading  Number  of  Rejections. 
Venereal  Disease,     see   that   title,   also   Syphilis  and 
Gonorrhoea. 

Arnott  Grate  for  Prevention   of  Smoke— Cost,  etc. 

(Horsfall)  5594-5596,  5605-5607. 

Arterial  Degeneration  as  a  result  of  Syphilis — Statistics  of 
post-mortems  at  Claybury  Asylum  (Motl)  App.  XXV., 
par.  4. 

Ashby,  Dr.  Henry. 

Children  permanently  unfitted  for  life  by  improper 

nurture.  Views  on  (Maurice)  289. 
Evidence,  8667-8919— References  to  in  Repobt,  Par. 
119,  217,  247,  261,  267,  278,  280,  285,  286,  335. 

Athletic  Records  held  by  Irishmen— Athletes  were 

drawn  from  the  farming  class,  Diet,  etc.  (Browne)  9750- 
9755. 

Atkins,  Mr.  J.  B. -Evidence,  2863-3122. 

References  to  in  Report,  Par.  74,  222,  244,  278,  283, 

309,  342,  352,  376,  383. 
Summary  of  Recommendations,  3000. 

Atmosphere,  Pollution  of,  see  Air. 

Attendance  at  School,  see  Education. 

Atwater,  Dr-,  Basis  of  Dietaries  constructed  by  (Xiven) 
6518-6523. 

Austria — Factory  Labour,  Limitations  on  employment  of 
women  after  childbirth  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  10. 

Aylesbury  Company  -Sealing  of  Milk,  etc.  (Smyth)  1384. 

Back  to  Back  Houses,  see  Housing. 

Backward  and  Debilitated  Children— Children  living 
under  special  conditions  of  Dirt  and  Neglect — Educa- 
tion Probleni,  Application  of  Industrial  School 
System  or  something  akin  to  it,  etc. 

Convalescent  Homes,  Sending  ailing  children  at  the  cost 
of  the  municipality  (Lihhy)  7961. 

Country  Districts,  Neglect  in  (Dowding)  4929-4936. 

Culpable  Neglect— Feeding  as  main  feature  of  School 
System,  with  power  to  enforce  Parents'  Responsibility 
lor  Maintenance  by  Appeal  to  Magistrates  (Eichholz) 
486^94,626-628,  657-660,  680-708;  (Booth)  992- 
996,  1107-1110. 

Danger  of  putting  Backward  Children  into  existing 
Special  Classes  (Kerr)  902,  903. 

Demoralisation  of  Parents,  Danger  of  Special  School, 
(Stanley)  13398-13402. 


Backward  and  Debilitated  Children,  etc.— cont. 

Industrial  School  System,  good  method  which  should 
be  used  specially  in  relation  to  the  family  (Loeh) 
10248-10250. 

Infantile  Disease,  Poor  Physique  of  Children  in  Special 
Schools  due  to  (Ashby)  8776. 

Infectious  Disease.*,  After  Effects  (Kerr)  779,  782. 

Article  101  of  the  Code,  Effect  of  Abolition  (Kerr) 
779-791,  840-842. 

Symptoms  aggravated  by  School  Attendance  and 
ameliorated  by  Exemption  (Kerr)  783. 
Non-culpable  Cases,  Concentrating  charity  on  (Eichholt) 
494,  657,  658  ;  (Booth)  996. 

Objections  to  restricting  general  education  (Atkins)  3092- 
3094,  3101  (Macnamara),  12607-12525. 

Opinions  in  favour  of  schools  for  poorer  districts  with 
industrial  curricula,  Special  preeaxitions  in  the  way 
of  cleanliness,  etc.  ( Young)  2177-2181  ;  (Brunton'i 
2495;  (Atkins)  3066-3074;  (Horsfall)  5797-5799  ; 
(Greenwood)  8283,  8284;  (Gorst)  11936. 

Percentage  of  School  population  requiring  special  con- 
sideration (Kerr)  784,  785,  847-849. 

Permanent  damage  before  School  Age  by  conditions  of 
upbringing  (Maurice)  288,  289  ;  (Kerr)  776-779. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  Par. 
317-319,  363,  Page  90  (39). 

Rickets,  Dullness  of  Intellect  associated  with  (Ashhy) 
8774,  8775. 

Selection  of  Children  requiring  Special  Treatment  by 
Teachers  in  first  instance  (Kerr)  956,  957. 

Simpler  type  of  School  with  Modified  Curriculum  and 
Medical  Supervision  (Kerr)  785-793,  871-880,  888- 
903,  918-asi. 

Two  divisions  in  the  ordinary  School,  one  of  which 
pushed  on  more  rapidly  than  the  other  (Kerr)  931- 
941. 

Variation  of  type  of  school  to  suit  particular  district 
(Loch)  10251,  10252;  (Gorst)  11938. 

Bagot,  Mrs.  Josceline — Evidence,  4519-4727 — Referenoms 

to  in  Report,  Par.  290,  375,  376. 

Bagot's,  Mrs.  Josceline,  Boxing  and  Gymnastic  Club 
in  Lisson  Grove. 

Age  of  Members,  4536,  4632,  4640,  4710. 

Amusement  the  principal  object,  4712. 

Central  Association,  Co-ordination  with,  suggested, 
4721-4725. 

Classes  represented — Relative  proportions  of  Boxing  and 
Gymnastic  Elements,  No  "  Class  Distinction,"  4525, 
4575-4577,  4635-4639,  4654,  4655,  4666-4668. 

Conditions  imposed — Subscription,  Cleanliness,  Smoking 
Restrictions,  4533,  460S,  46.59-4664. 

Conditions  of  Work,  Effect  on  Keenness,  4680-4682. 

Early  Marriage  of  Members,  4624-4629. 

Enlistments  of  Club  Members,  4569-4574,  4579-4583. 

Funds  and  Workers,  Scarcity  of,  4600,  4601,  4612,  4613. 

Getting  hold  of  Boys,  Means  of,  4524-4528. 

Health  of  Members,  4609,  4610. 

Home  Life  of  Members,  Antoeedent.s,  etc.,  4540-4568 
4669-4671. 

Instruction — Paid  Instructor  with  Regular  Course  of 
Instruction,  4532. 

Army  Instructors,  Monotony    of  Training,  4702- 
4705. 

Cost.  4656,  4708. 
Length  of  Time  that  Members  remain  in  th^  Club,  45SC. 
Number  of  Members.  4529. 
Occupations  represented,  4621. 

Older  Boys — Lack  of  Previous  Training  Difficulty,  4598. 
Percentage  of  Members  who  disappear,  4596,  4597. 
Religion,  Members'  iVttiturie  towards,  1693-4699. 
Report,  Par.  375. 

Results  to  Character  and  Physique,  4537,  4563-45C6, 
4606,  4672-4675,  4697,  4700,  4701. 
Drink,  Effect  of  Gymnastics  in  diminishing  Taste 

for,  4593-4595,  4713-4718. 
Gymnastics,  Superior  Results  of,  4674. 
State  Subvention  suggested,  4602. 
Voluntary  Nature  of  Club,  4530,  4726,  4727. 
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INDEX : 


Banstead  Asylum — Alcoholic  Insanity,  Number  of  oases 
{Shaw)  App.  XVI.,  Section  VII. 

Barlow,  Sir  Thomas — Alcoholic  Disease  in  Children,  App. 
XVI.,  par.  I. 

Bamardo's.  Dr-,  Opinion  as  to  Remedial  Possibilities  of 
Environment  on  Children  of  drunken  Parents  [Jones) 
10842. 

Bath  Street  School,  Finsbury— Percentage  of  Children  in 
lower  standards  (Eichholz)  471 

Baths.  ■  -  "  "  ' 

Potteries,  Non-provision  of  Free  Baths  (Garnett)  9255- 
9259. 

School  Children. 

Free  Baths  for  proposed  (GnrneU)  9255-9258. 
Slum  Districts,  Baths  attached  to  Schools  proposed 
(Greenwood)  8274. 

Battersea — Municipal  Supply  of  Sterilised  Milk  (Eichholz) 
504. 

Competition  with  the  ordinary  distributor  of  Milk,  ques 

tion  of  (Atkins)  3102-3109. 
Costly  scheme  and  more  likely  to  be  taken  advantage  of 

by  the  well-to-do  than  by  the  poorer  classes  (Eichholz) 

672,  673. 

Criticism  of  Corporation  for  endorsing  distribution  of 
disease-producing  milk  ( Fin-ce«<)  12122-12127. 

Description  of  the  Scheme  {Atkins)  2938-2943. 

Report,  Par.  278. 

Beach,  Mr.  Fletcher — AlcohoUsm  of  Parents  as  Cause  of 
Physical  Deterioration  of  offspring,  App.  XVI.,  par.  10. 

Beer- 
Adulteration  non-existent  in  Ireland  (Cameron)  11116- 
11119. 

Army  Canteens — Beer  of  fair  quality,  better  than  in  a 

public-house  (Taylor)  46,  47. 
Chronic  Indigestion  in  Beer    drinkers  (Jones)  10800, 

10880. 

Germany,  Quality  of  Beer  (Eichholz)  634. 
Uric  Acid  in  (Haig)  9564,  9565. 
Working  Classes,  Drink  of  (Jones)  10799. 

Belfast. 

Flat  Feet — Ratio  per  1,000,  compared  with  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  (Taylor)  124. 

Increase  in  Population,  Extent  due  to  Scottish  Immigra- 
tion (Cameron)  10928. 

Married  Women,  Employment  of  (Ormsby)  12637. 
Physical   Condition  of  the   working   population — Dr. 
Purdon's  Report  (  Young)  2092. 

Belgium- 

AlcohoUsm  and  Crime — Dr.  Legrain's  Diagrams,  App. 
XVI.,  par.  XI. — References  to  in  Report,  Par. 
181. 

Factory  Labour — Limitations  on  Employment  of  Women 
after  childbirth  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  X. 

Labour  Colonies— Report,  Par.  91. 

Belleville  Road  Board  School,  Wandsworth  Common- 
Percentage  of  Children  in  lower  standards  (Eichholz)  471. 

Benger's  Food — Good  Food  for  Infants  (Malins)  3226, 
(Hawkes)  12994,  12995. 

Bennett  Mr. — Ist  Cadet  Battalion,  "  The  Queen's,"  App. 
XXIII. 

Betting,  «««  Gambling. 

Bible  Woman  Nurse,  Objections  to  (Hawku)  12986,  13215. 
Bicycling 

Child-bearing,  in  relation  to  (Cunningham)  2236-2238, 
2241. 

Varicocele  of  the  testicles  caused  by  (Hawkes)  13080. 

Birmingham. 

Employment,  Extent  of  Fluctuations  (Airy)  13^9. 

Factory  Class,  Fewer  Medical  Rejections  than  in  the  past. 
Dr.  Edjinton's  opinion  (Youn^)  2117. 

Female  Labour  employed — Proportion  of  Married  Women 
employed,  etc.  (Airy)  13239,  13251,  13252. 

Health  Visitors  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Municipality 

(Molina)  3242  3246. 
Milk  Supply  good  (Malinn)  3171,  3172,  3213-3221. 


Birmingham— eoni. 

PubHc  Health  Satisfactory  State  of  (JfnZiws)  3173,  3174. 

No  conspicuous  degeneration  as  compared  with  other 
Provincial  Towns  (Eichholz)  675. 

Underfed  School  Children — Working  of  Feeding  Scheme 
(Airy)  13272-13279,  13283. 

Abuse,  Percentage  of  (Airy)  13246,  13299. 

Conditions  of  Success — Importance  of  good  Manage- 
ment, etc.  (Airy)  13-258-13260,  13280. 

Cookery  Teaching — Impracticability  of  associating 
Cookery  Teaching  with  these  Dinners  (Airy^ 
13266-13272. 

Cost. 

Less  than  \A.  per  Meal  (Airy)  13268  ;  13295. 

Total  Cost  (Airy)  13364. 

Elasticity  of  Organisation  (Airy)  13264. 

Extension  of  System  would  not  require  more  appara- 
tus, only  more  centres  (Airy)  13328-13330. 

Extent  to  which  the  Underfed  Children  DiflSculty 
I  was  met  (Airy)  13360-13366. 

Organisation,  Nature  of  Meal  supplied,  etc. — Meal 
given  would  not  compete  with  Meal  provided 
even  in  a  very  poor  home  (Airy)  13240-13242, 
13253-13258,  13265, 13293-13295, 13300, 13350- 
13355. 

No  Distinction  between  Board  and  Voluntary 
Schools  (Airy)  13287-13290. 

Number  of  Children  requiring  help.  Proportion  of 
Child  Population — Decrease  in  number  from 
year  to  year  (Airy)  13246,  13262,  13263,  13282- 
13286,  13319,  13342,  13343,  13346,  13347. 

Number  of  Children  who  paid — Practically  none 
(Airy)  18281,  13317. 

Paid  Labour  employed  (Airy)  J 3338-13340. 

Pauperisation  of  Parents,  Avoidance  of  (Airy)  13248, 
13262,  13291,  13292. 

Report,  Par.  345. 

School  Board  Concurrence  and  Sympathy  (Airy) 
13237,  13238,  13325. 

Selection  of  case — Methods  followed  (Airy)  132  43 
13246,  13296-13300,  13344-13349. 

Self-supporting  Dinners  a  Failure  (Airy)  13235- 
13240. 

Teachers' Contributions  to  Funds  (Airy)  13258,  13363. 

Time  during  which  dinners  have  been  given  (Airy) 
13233,  13234. 

Voluntary  Assistance  (Airy)  13261. 

Winter,  Effect  of  severe  and  prolonged  winter  on 
Numbers  of  Children  requiring  Food  (Airy) 
13248,  13260. 

Birth-rate. 

Fertility  of  the  diSerent  classes. 

Diminution  in  Reproduotivity  in  all  Classes  (Gray) 
3267;  (Shadwell)  12227-12230. 

Not  the  case  in  Ireland  (Ormsby)  12799-12801.  ■ 
Relative  Fertility. 

Inquiry  desirable  (Cunningham)  2268. 

Race  propagated  in  greatest  proportion  by  the 
least  fit  part  of  it  (Gc/rst)  11790-11794. 
Report,  Par.  209-214. 

Upper  and  Middle  Classes,  Restraints  upon  Fertility 

(Cunningham)  2267. 
Urban  Conditions,  Effect  of  (Cunningham)  2318, 

2319. 

Ireland,  Effect  of  late  marriages  (Kelly)  11300,  11301 
11314. 

Limit  imposed  by  High  Rents  and  Accommodation 
Rules  in  Model  Dwellings  (Eichholz)  520-623. 

London,  Fall  in  Birth-rate  (Loch)  10138-10140. 

Sterihty,  Increase  in,  a  sign  of  Deterioration  (Youitg) 
2127-2130. 

Alcohol,    Action   on   Female   Generative  Organs 

(Ecdes)  10709,  10710. 
Gonorrhea,  sterility  due  to  (Ecdes)  10702. 
Insanity,  Relation  to  (Jones)  10827-10829. 

Textile  and  Metal  Towns,  Tables  showing  Rates  of  Re- 
productions in  England  and  Germany  (Shadwell) 
App.  XIV.,  Tables  V.,  VI. 

Unequal  rate  of  increase  of  professional  and  upper  classes 
as  compared  with  the  working  classes — Bearing  on 
Deterioration  (Gray)  3267-3274— Report,  Par.  215. 
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Births- 
Healthy  Births — Theory  that  Nature  gave  every  Child  a 
fresh  start  v.  Theory  of  Heredity  and  Pre-Natal 
Conditions,  refer  to  title  Heredity. 

Registration  of : 

Leaflets  on  Feeding  and  Management  of  Infants, 
Distribution  by  Registrar  of  Births  proposed 
{Hutchison)  9939-9940.  10023. 

Occupation  of  Mother  shown  only  in  case  of  Illegi- 
timate Children  {Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  11. 

Strengthening  Registration  System  {Collie)  3918- 
3923. 

Blackburn— Factory   Labour   of    Women,    Results,  etc 
{Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  14,  16. 

Births  registered  in  1903  with  Mother's  Occupation 
{Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  21,  22. 

Infant  Mortality  in  Relation  to  Occupation  of  Mothers 
{Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  26. 

niegitimate  Children  {Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  22. 

Reasons  for  employment  of  Mothers,  Increase  of  Ring 
Spinning,  etc.  {Anderson),  App.  V.,  par.  45-47. 

Black's  investigations  into  the  difference  between  hard  teeth 
and  soft  teeth  {Dolamore)  7089-7091. 

Blindness,  see  Eyesight. 

Blue  Chalk,  Use  of  for  the  Blackboard — Injury  to  Children's 
Eyesight  {Gorst)  11872. 

Booth,  Mr.  Onarles 

Evidence,  969-1195 — References  to  in  Report,  Par. 
27,  85,  93,  159,  217,  244,  283,  284,  351. 

"  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  " — Mr.  Loch's  criticism, 
App.  III.,  par.  1-28 — References  to  in  Report, 
Par.  27,  86. 

Bootle— Infant  Mortality  {Young)  2118. 

Boots — Child  De^reneracy,  Bad  Boots  a  contributing  cause 
{Eichholz)  475? 

Borrett,  Maj  -Gen.  H-  C. — Evidence,  160-262 — References 
to  in  Report,  Far.  4,  18,  25. 

Bostock,  Mrs. — Evidence,  7398-7543 — References  to  in 
Report,  163,  219,  297,  311. 

Bovine  Tubercle — Possible  cause  of  Tabes  Mesenterica 
{Ecdes)  10750. 

Bowels,  Attention  to — Importance  of  instructing  Children 
and  of  keeping  Closets  attached  to  Schools  clean 
(Brunton)  2426. 

Boxty — Bread  made  from  potatoes,  in  Ireland  {Browne) 
9821-982.3. 

Boys. 

Adolescence  Period — Value  of  Physical  training,  etc. — 
Report  and  Kecommendations  of  Committee,  Par. 
374;  page  91  (46)  (47). 

Domestic  Training. 

Carpentery,  Joinery,  etc.  {Niven)  6384-6386. 

Cookery  and  Household  Management,  Practical 
Teaching  proposed  {Greenwood)  8369-8372, 
8382-8384  {Gorst)  12036-12038. 

Girls  and  Boys,  Equal  Degeneracy  in  Poorer  Schools 
{Eichholz)  439. 

Homes  for  Boys  in  London  {Eyre)  3544,  3545. 

Physique  after  School  Days,  Conditions  which  would  effect 
Improvement,  App.  XXII.,  par.  7. 

Befer  also  to  titles  Cigarette  Smoking,  Clube,  Physical 
Training,  etc. 

Boys  Brigade  {Eichholz)  540  ;  {Eyre)  3513. 
Age  of  Boys  {Eyre)  3527. 

Boys'  Life  Brigade  {Eyre)  3513. 

Brain- 
Growing  Child,  Brain  before  and  after  the  Age  of  Seven 
{Kerr)  783. 

Increase  in  range  of  Growth  and  period  of  Growth 
{Cunningham)  2225. 


Bread. 

Brown  Bread : 

Manchester  Area,  Increased  Consumption  in  {Bees) 
4389,  4515-4517. 

Vegetarian  Dinners  with  Brown  Bread — Feeding 
of  School  Children  {Libby)  7870-7872,  7931- 
7963,  7953-7957. 

White  and  Brov/n  Bread,  see  that  subheading. 

Cottage-baking,  Decrease  in  {Close)  2860-2862  ;  {Lyttelton) 
5368. 

Causes — Less  Acreage  of  Corn,  No  Gleaning,  etc. 
{Lyttelton)  5477-5479. 

Inferiority    of — Adulteration,  etc.   (Close)  2594,  2595, 
2646,  2647,  2655-2658. 
Dublin — No   adulteration    for   last   twentv  vears 
(Caweroft)  11095,  11097. 
White  and  Brown  Bread  : 

Comparative  Value  {Hutchison)  10082-10086 ; 
(Cameron)  11095,  11097. 

Ireland — White  Bread  in  rural  districts,  sour  and 
sometimes  sodden  (Browne)  9747,  9748. 

Materials  of  Home  baked  and  Baker's  Bread — 
White  not  necessarily  inferior  to  dark  Bread 

{Lyttelton)  5499-5503' 

Uric-acid-free  Diet — White  preferable  to  Brown 
Bread  {Uaig)  9646-9648. 

Bread,  Jam,  and  Tea  Diet — Staple  Diet  of  Slum  Areas, 
Deterioratina;  Influence,  etc,  ( Wilson)  1926  ;  ( Youn^) 
2093,  2094  r  (Z»eie?-e«  )  7981,  7982;  (Greenwood)  8185- 
8187;  (Hutchison)  9991  9995,  10028  ;  {Kdly)  11235- 
11241  ;   {Ormshy)  12647.— Report,  Par.  219, 

Breast  Feeding  of  Infants,  «ee  title  Infants  and 
Young  Children. 

Breathing  : 

Mouth  Breathing,  sec  that  title. 

Nasal  Rreathing,  Importance  of,  as  preventing  entrance 
of  infective  disease  germs  (Brunton)  2428. 

Breathing  Exercises,  Value  of  (Cunningham)  2411-2413. 

Brentford — Infant  Suffocation,  Beneficial  Result  of  leaflet 
issued  by  District  Council  (Atkins)  2951. 

Bridgfe,  Dr. — Conditions  of  Emp'oyment  in  Factories, 
1873— Report,  Par  13. 

British  Association  Anthropometric  Measurements, 

1878-1883;  (Cunningham.)  2190,  2233;  (Gruy)  3280, 
3281  ;  (Nivtn)  6243,  0244.— Report,  Par.  14-16. 

British  Dental  Association : 

Increase  in  Dental  Caries  alleged — Report  of  Hygiene 
Committee,  App.  XXVIII,  Section  II. 

Teeth  of  School  Children,  Investigation  of — Statement 
of  Results,  App.  XXVIIL— Report,  Par.  417. 

British  Medical  Association : 

Death  Certificates,  Opinion  in  favour  of  making  Certificate 
a  privileged  Document  {Horsley)  10612-10614 

Disease,  Connection  of,  with  Intemperance — Investiga- 
tion, App.  XVI,  par  2. 

Bronchitis : 

Amount  of  Chronic  Bronchitis  in  certain  Schools  {Eichholz) 
454. 

Ireland,  Prevalence  in  (Kelly)  11196. 

Syphilis,  Congenital  Syphilis  of  Lungs  in  Infants  — 
Number  of  cases  supposed  to  be  Bronchitis  {Horsley) 
10583-10585. 

Brouardel,  Prof- — Tubercle  Bacilli  in  deposit  on  Floors  of 
Public-houses  (Eccles)  10743. 

Browne,  Dr. — Report  on  improvement  of  sanitary  conditioiK 
etc.,  in  Preston  {Young)  2088. 

Browne,  Dr.  C-  R- — Evidence,  9655-9904— Reference  to- 
IN  Report,  Par.  206,  208,  268. 

Brudenell  School,  Leeds— Comparative  Height  and 
Weight  Diagrams  (Eichholz)  App.  XIX. 

Brunton,  Sir  Lauder— Evidence,  2425-2547.— References 
TO  in  Report,  Par.  306,  309,  251,  377,  416,  419. 
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Brussels  Congress  on  Venereal  Diseases. 

Opinion  against  Regulations  (Cooper)  3845,  3846,  3895- 
3897. 

Resolutions  (Cooper)  3859,  App.  XXIV.— Repoet,  Par. 
392. 

Brussels,  School  Children  in : 

Feeding  Scheme  (Macnamara)  12418. 
Medical  Inspection  (Mac  lamara)  12427-12434.  ■ 

Bryant  &  May,  Messrs. 

Care  for  physical  welfare  of  Employees  ( Younj)  2094- 
2097,  2103,  2122. 

Sick  leave  reduced  by  appointment  of  Dentists  (Dolamote) 
7104. 

Budin's,  Dr.,  Experiments  in  Infant  Feeding  (Mwphy) 
9508,  9509  ;  (Vincent)  12117,  12118. 

Building  Regulations — Conditions  necessary  for  Health, 
Open  spaces,  etc. 

Advances  by  local  Authority  on  Low  Terms  to  Building 
Societies  complying  with  certain  conditions  (Horsjall) 
5723. 

Airways  towards  Central  and  Congested  Parts  of  Towns, 
Importance  of  (Horsjall)  5570. 

Reserving  open  spaces  in  quarters  from  which  the 
wind  habitually  blows  (Horsjall)  5736,  5737 

Country  Districts,  Making  Local  Government  Board 
Bye- laws  Compulsory  proposed  (Fosbroke)  6725-6730. 

Germany,  Working,  etc.,  of  Building  Zones  System 
(Maurice)  412  ;  (Horsjall)  5735-5741  ;  (Loch)  10223. 
10224. 

Glasgow  Extensions — Results  of  revised  Regulations 
and  County  District  Bye-laws  (Chalmers)  6222-6230- 

London — Necessity  for  reform.  Reservation  of  Clearances, 
Appointment  of  small  body  to  take  charge  of  work, 
etc.  (Loch)  10216-10222. 

Outskirts  of  Towns,  Control  of 

Larger   Powers   of  Incorporation  of  surrounding 

districts  (Horsjall)  5567,  5723-5735. 

Uniform  Bye-laws  needed  (Niven.)  6395-0397- 

Plans  and  Regulations  to  sucure  wide  Tree-planted  Streets, 
and  Adequate  Open  Spaces — English  Local  Authori- 
ties' Lack  of  Power  (Horsjall)  5580. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  Par. 

97-9,  125,  page  85  (6). 
Streets,  Width  of  : 

Manchester  (Niven)  6329-6331. 

Some  Narrow  Streets  necessary,  but  no  sets  of 
narrow  streets  to  be  allowed  (Horsjall)  5731. 
Tree-planted  Streets,  Importance  of — Effect  on  Family 
Life,  etc.  (Horsjall)  5741. 

Burnley — Factory  Labour  of  Women,  Results,  etc.  (Ander- 
son), App.  V,  par.  14,  16. 

Breast  Feeding  of  Infants  exceptional — Ignorance  of 
Mothers,  etc.  (Anderson)  App.  V,  par.  34. 

Infant  Mortality  in  relation  to  occupation  of  mothers 
(Anderson.)  App.  V,  par.  26. 

Illegitimate  Children  (Anderson)  App.  V,  par.  23. 

Reasons  for  early  return  to  work  after  Confinement, 
Conditions  of  Life,  etc.  (Anderson)  App.  V., par. 48,  49. 

Burns,  Mr,  John — Article  on  conditions  of  Child  Life,  High 
Rate  of  Infant  MortaUty  (Atkins)  2925-2930. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds — Recruits  for  the  Army,  Method  of 
Medical  Examination  (Borrett)  212. 

Cabmen's  Shelters  in  London— Opinion  that  they  had 
reduced  Drinking  Habits  (Booth)  1161  ;  (Rees)  4352-4354  ; 
(Eccles)  10773-10777. 

Cadbury,  Messrs. 

Bournville  Experiment,  Profits  on  Gardens  (Bowntree) 
5106-5108. 

Care  for  physical  welfare  of  Workers  {Mcdins)  3179. 

Cadet  Corps. 

Age  of  Boys  (Eyre)  3526. 

Instructors,  Provision  of  : 

Military  Man,  Supervision  by,  required  (Eyre)  3648- 
3652. 

State-aided    School  for  Training  of  Local  Men, 
proposed  (Eyre)  3642-3652. 
Messengers,  Errand  boys,  etc. — Cadet  Corps  Training 
for,  proposed  (Murphy)  10440,  10441. 


Cadet  Corps— co?i^ 

Military  Organisation,  Deterrent  Effect  on  Parents, 
alleged  (Eyre)  3616— Parents'  fear  of  losing  wages 
{Eyre)  3735-3739. 

Officers  with  real  Military  Training,  Need  for  (Eyre)  3597, 
Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee  Par 
378,  379,  380,  Page  91,  (46). 

State-aid  and  Inspection,  Need  for  (Eyre)  3597,  3622. 
3709. 

. Physical  Training  Grants,  proposed  (Eyre)  3692-3695 
3710,  3711. 

Camp  Attendance  Grant  Experiment  (Eyre) 
3711-3714. 

"  The  Queen's,"  1st  Cadet  Battalion. 

Measurements,  Class  of  Boy,  Percentage  entering 

the  Army,  Occupations,  etc.,  App.  XXIII. 
Oldest  Battahon  (Eyre)  3525. 

Uniform — Extent  of  Government  aid  to  be  expected 
(Eyre)  3634-3641. 

Camberwell — Houses  refitted  and  made  clean  without 
displacing  tenants  (Loch)  10268,  10269. 

Cameron,  Sir  Charles  A.— Evidence  10915-11159.— Re- 
ferences to  in  Report,  Par.  163,  164,  218,  268,  304, 
307. 

Campagnac,  Mr.  E.  T.,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell— State- 
ment on  Physical  Condition  of  Working  Class  Children 
at  Ancoats,  Manchester,  App.  XXII. 

Camps— Summer  Camps  for  Boys. 

Attendance  Grant  Experiment  (Eyre)  3711-3714. 
Cadet  Corps,  Camp  Allowances  propo.ied  (Eyre)  3597. 
Extension  of  movement,  connected  with  future  service 

in  the  Army  for  boys  (Loch)  10235-10237,  10277- 

10281. 

London  Diocesan  Society's  Scheme  (Eyre)  3549,  3550. 
Discipline  Difficulty  (Eyre)  3624,  3625. 

Cancer. 

Cause  of — Possibly  caused  by  increased  pressure  of 
struggle  for  life.  Mental  Reasons,  etc.  (Ormsby) 
12748,  12749. 

Evidence  of  Deterioration  (Yonng)  2130-2135;  (Shad- 
well)  12257. 

Increase  in  (Slmdwell)  12256,  12257. 

Ireland  (Ormsby)  12746,  12747. 

Syphilis,  Nothing  to  do  with  cancer  except  as  regards  the 
Tongue  (Horsley)  10581,  10582. 

Canning  Town  Tidal  Basin  District— Slum  area  going 
down.  Respectable  people  going  further  afield  owing  to 
faciUties  for  travelling  (Deverell)  8001-8005. 

Catholic  Boys'  Brigade  (Eyre)  3513. 

Chalmers,  Dr.  Archibald  Kerr- Evidence,  5926-6230, 
App.  XL — References  to  in  Report,  81,  86,  108,  239, 
242,  270,  277,  278,  288,  306,  322,  337,  343. 

Channel  Islands — Effects  of  Intermarriage  (Wigleaworth) 
9000-9005. 

Charities. 

DemoraUsing  Effect  (Close)  2627  ;  (Deverell)  8007,  8008. 

Free  Feeding  of  School  Children,  see  title  Underfed 

School  Children. 
Minimum  Requirements  of  the  Law  should  be  enforced, 

L.C.C.    Action   in   reference   to   Salvation  Army 

Shelters  (Booth)  1102-1106. 

Vagrants,  Manufacture  of,  in  London  (Loch)  10366, 
10367. 

Charity  Organisation  Society— Work  in  East  London 
(Eyre)  3672-3677. 

Charwomen — Conditions  of  work  unfavourable  to  health 
(Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  27. 

Cheatle,  Mr.  Arthur— Evidence,  12805-12336.— Rbfeb- 
ENCES  IN  Report,  413-15. 

Cheese,  Dietetic  Value  of  (Eovmtree)  5032-5037 ;  (Lyttelton) 
5533-5535. 
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Chest  Measurement- 

Anthropometric  Survev  of  the  Nation  ( Wilson)  2028  ; 

(yoMn^)  2157-2159  ;  (Legge)  5862  ;  (Chalmers) 
6101-6103,  6205-6213;  {Ashby)  SS20 ;  {Gray) 
3303,  3309-3312.  3441  ;  (Broivne)  9729  ;  {Hut- 
chison) 10115. — Report,  par.  42. 

Expiration  and  Inspiration,  Valuable  guide  in  chil- 
dren because  it  would  show  defects  in  chest 
mobility  {Cunningham)  2259. 

Rough-and-ready  method  which  would  disclo.se  any 
marked  sign  of  Tuberculosis  {Scott)  1845-1853, 
1881-1886. 

Spirometer  not  indispensable  {Cunningham)  2250, 
2256,  2257. 
Recruits,  see  ^rmy. 

Women,  Improvement  due  to  decrease  in  tight  lacing 
{Cunningham)  2220-2225. 

Child  Bearing. 

Alcoholism  in  Mother,  Effect  on  Fcetus  (Mackenzie) 
Gm-,  {Series)  10712,  10713;  {Shaw)  App.  XVI., 
Section  VII. 

Diet  during  Pregnancy,  Influence  on  offspring  {Chalmers) 
5961. 

Weight — Limitations  in  extent  to  which  tissues  of 
mother  could  be  utilised  for  construction  of 
embryo  {Mackenzie)  6765-6772. 

Factory  Employment  of  Child-bearing  Women,  Restric- 
tion on  Labour. 

Absolute  Prohibition — Counsel  of  Perfection,  not 
practicable  at  present  (Oarnett)  9118,  9119— 
Report,  par,  261. 

Causes  prompting  early  return  to  work  after,  and 
late  continuance  at  work  before  confinement — 
Interest  of  child  sacrificed  {Gorst)  11906,  U907  ; 
{Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  36-52. 

Causes  that  rendered  the  labour  of  mothers  neces- 
sary {Anderson)  App.  37-50 — Report  255-259. 

Existing  Law — Prohibition  for  one  month  after 
confinement  (Leqje)  6839 ;  {Afiderson) 
App.  v.,  par.  2. 

Amendment  securing  responsibility  of  employer 
proposed  {Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  68. 

Evasion   of   {Wilso7i)   2007;    (Garnett)  9049- 
;  9053  ;  {Avderson)  App.  V.,  par.  3-7. 

Transference  of  services  to  fresh  emploj^er 
difficulty  {Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  3, 
5,  7,  69. 

No  legal  restriction  in  regard  to  period  before 
confinement  {Wilson)  2007-20)0. 

Extension  of  Legal  Period— Possibility  of  Prohibi- 
tion for  Three  Months  (Smyth)  1225- 
1227;  (Young)  2169;  (^5^6*/)  8678-8685  ; 
(GorneiO  9055-90.58  :   9116;  9117. 

,  Effect   of    proposed    change.   Influence  on 

Marriage  and  Birth  Rate,  Necessity  for 
Increased  staff  of  Inspectors,  etc. 
(Anderson)  App.  V.,  par  8. 

Re-employment  at  three  months  permissible 
only  on  production  of  Medical  Certificate 
proposed  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  68. 

Health  of  mothers.  Effect  on — Lack  of  statistical 
information  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  12. 

Infant  Mortality  in  relation  to  occupation  of 
mothers,  see  title  Infants — Mortality. 

Inquiry  into  condition  of  Families  suggested,  App. 
XXVIL,  par  2,  10. 

Jewish  Regulations  (Anderson)  1608,  1609. 

Law  in  other  industrial  States  of  Europe — Summary 
(Atkins)  3024-3023 ;  (Mackenzie)  6753  ; 
(Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  9,  10. 

Legislation — Further  Restrictive  Legislation  pro- 
posed. 

Forces  to  be  reckoned  with  in  attempt  to  alter 
present  arrangements  (Anderson)  App.  V., 
par.  62. 

More  stringent  system  of  laws  recommended 
{Atkins)  3000. 

Not  safe,  with  the  present  insufficient  knowledt^e. 
Risks  of  Starvation,  Burden  on  the  Rates, 
otc.  (Anderson)  1592-1613  (Legge)  6840- 
5846. 

173— Ap. 


Child-Bearing— co»j<. 

Factory  Employment  of  Married  Women,  etc. — con<. 

Period  before  Confinement  at  which  work  should 
be  stopped. 

Absolute  Prohibition  (Scott)  1834-1838,  1888- 
1901,  1909,  note. 

Employment  during  Pregnancy,  not  conducive 
to  the  child's  benefit  (Wilson)  1917. 

Restriction  needed  (Garnett)  9057,  9058. 

Strain  on  Mothers,  How  women  live  during 
absence  from  work,  etc.  (Anderson)  App.  V., 
par.  31,  32. 

Two  Months  (Young)  2170. 

Preston,  Restrictions  in — Dr.  Browne's  Report 
(Young)  2088. 

Report  and  Recommekdations  or  Committee,  par. 
251-263  ;  page  88,  (26) ;  89  (27) ;  91  (44). 

Scotland — No  special  rule  granting  remission  of 
labour  (Mackenzie)  6754. 

Unmarried  Mothers,  Case  of  (Anderson)  App.  V., 
par.  54. 

Weakliness  of  Children  (Garnett)  9025. 

Healthy  Births — Theory  that  Nature  gave  every  child 
a  fresh  start  v.  Theory  of  Heredity  and  Pre-natal 
Conditions,  refer  to  title  Heredity. 

Neglect  of  Mothers  during  Confinement  (Doicding)  4913, 
4914  ;  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  49,  65. 

Pelvis. 

Contraction  of — Cases  in  present  generation  connected 
with  Rickets  in  Childhood  (Chalmers)  5950- 
5953. 

Town  Life,  Sedentary  Occupations,  and  Higher 
Education  of  Women  tended  to  disproportion 
between  size  of  head  and  circumference  of 
pelvis  alleged  (Cunningham)  2233,  224Q  2241, 
2243. 

Physical  E.xercise  in  relation  to— Games,  Bicycling, 
etc.  (Cunningham)  2236-2238,  2240,  2241,  2291, 
2292. 

Provident  Societies  and  Maternity  Funds,  Need  for 
(Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  54-59,  65,  66 — Report,  par. 
263;  page  89  (27.) 

Yoiingest  children  of  large  families  and  fir?t-born  children. 
Inferiority  due  to  exhausted  or  unadapted  condition 
of  Mother  (Ashby)  8832-8834. 

Children,  see  titles  Infants,  School  Children,  Jews,  etc., 
and  for  discussion  of  particular  subjects,  see  their  names. 

Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund  (Eichholz)  540. 

Children's  Courts — Special  Courts  for  dealing  with  children's 
cases  (Gors<)  11941-11943  ;  (Macnamara)  12526-12531.  - 
Report,  par.  318;  page  90  (40). 

China  and  Earthenware  Industry,  see  titles  Lead  Poison- 
ing and  Potteries. 

Chippenham. 

Infant  Mortality,  Causes  of  (Dowding)  4911-4924,  4957- 
4963. 

Infectious  Disease,  Prevalence  of  Diphtheria  and  Scarlet 
Fever — Inadequate  Medical  Supervision  of  Schools, 
etc.  (Dowding)  4938-4948. 

Insanitary  Conditions. 

Overcrowding  (Dowding)  4900-4906. 

Sewage  Scheme,   Delay    in   carrj'ing    into  effect 
(Dowding)  4894-4899,  4950,  4951. 

Playgrounds,  Lack  of  (Dowding)  4926-4928. 

Church  Army,  Work  of  (Eyre)  3706,  3707. 

Labour  Homes — Class  of  Boys  dealt  with.  Depressed 
Physique,  Antecedents,  etc.  (Bagot)  4584-4593. 

Wastrel  Class,  Improvement  Experiments  (Booth)  988 . 
991,  1083. 

Church  Lads"  Brigade  (Eyre)  3513 

Modm  Operandi  (Eyre)  3529. 

Not  confined  to  London  (Eyre)  3524. 

Cigarette  Smoking,  sec  Smoking 

Civilisation — Nervous  strain  due  to  over-civilisaiion.  Effect 
in  causing  Insanity  (W iglesworlh)  8979-S9S1. 
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Civilising  Effect  oi  Elementary  Schools. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  working-class  children  better  off  than 
ever  before  (Macnamara)  1 2362-]  2369. 

Savage  type  of  Ciiildren,  Disappearance  (Eichholz)  523- 
533.  ■ 

Sifting  of  poorer  Population  a  proof  of  (Eichholz)  615. 

Class  Divisions  among  Working  Class  People  (Eees) 
4418-4420. 

Booth's,  Mr.,  ClassLfication — Mr.  Loch's  Criticism,  App. 
Ill,  par.  16-25. 

Occupations  comprising  Ari.stocracy  of  Labour — Differ- 
ence between  Manchester  and  London  (Rees)  4422- 
4425,  4433-4435. 

Claybury  Asylum. 

Alcoholic  Insanity,  Proportion  of  (Jones)  10794,  10796, 
App.  XVI.,  Section  IV. 

Women. 

K  Age  of  entering  Asylum  (Jones)  10816. 

Factory  Labour,  Effects  of  (Jones)  10827,  10832, 
App.  XVI.,  Section  IV. 

Married  Women    and    Country-bred  Women 
(Jones)  10815. 

General  Paralysis,  Proportion  of. 

Drink,  Cases  connected  with  (Jones)  10801. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  (Jones)  10807-10810. 

Cleanliness- 
Daily  Record  in  Schools  proposed  (Gorst)  11877. 
Lack  of,  see  Dirt. 

Personal  Cleanliness,  Need  for  Teaching  in  Schools 
(Murphy)  9462,  9463,  9478-9481. 

Clergy — Promotion  of  Clubs  and  Boys'  Brigades  (Eyre)  3530. 
Eoughs.  Assistance  of  the  Clergy  in  dealing  with  (Eyre) 
3574-3578. 

Clogs— Effect  in  producing  Flat  Feet  (Taylor)  128,  129. 

Close,  Mrs- — Evidence,    2548-2862 — References  to  in 
Refoet,  164,  217,  225,  228,  290,  313,  337. 

Clothing. 

Importance  of,  in  Childhood  (Eccles)  10732. 

Infection  in  Clothes — Phoenix  Park  R.I.C.  Depot,  Pre- 
valence of  Scarlet  Fever — Result  of  sterilising  new 
clothes,  etc.  (Cameron)  11101,  11102. 

Inspection  of  School  Children's  Clothing,  Protection 
against  wet  boots  and  stockings,  et^.  (Gorst) 
11859-11861. 

Irish  liked  to  wear  the  best^they  had  (Ormshy)  12614. 

Mending — Not  done.  Clothes  were  bought  at  second- 
hand shops  and  worn  till  they  dropped  off  (Deverell) 
7998. 

Pawning  of,  every  week. 

Dublin,  Extent  of  Practice  in  (Cameron)  10994-10999 
11098,  11099;  (Ormshy)  12615-12617. 

Infection,  spread  of  (Cameron)  11100. 

England,  Existence  of  Practice  in  (Cameron),  10998. 

Record  proposed  in  Schools  of  condition  of  School 
Children  as  to  clothing  (Gorst)  11877. 

Unsuitable  and  Insufficient  Clothing. 

Degeneracy,  Contributing  Cause  (Eichholz)  475  ; 
(Young)  2113  ;  (AsJihy)  8700,  App.  XXVII.  par 
17. 

Digestive  Disorders,  Cause  of,  etc.  (Smyth)  1243, 
1245,  1246. 

Filthy  condition  of  scliool  children's  clothes  in 
poore.<?t  districts — Often  no  underclothing 
'(Deverell)  8000. 

Malnutrition,  Effect  in  causing  (Smith)  8499. 

Repobt,  par.  285. 

Women  and  Girls — Money  spent  on  externals,  scanti. 
ness  of  Underclothing  (Hawkes)  13126-13129. 

Clothing  Trade  and  Dressmaking— Food  Pauses  in- 

suffi  lient  for  Women  Workers  (Anderson)  1499,  1500. 


Clubs. 

Adolescents,  Important  social  development  dealing  with 
(Eichholz)  540. 

Boys'  Clubs  and  Brigades. 

Agencies  promoting  (Eyre)  3530. 

Army  Recruiting,  Influence  hostile  to  (Eichholz)  562. 

Bagot's,  Mrs.  Josceline,  Club,  see  Bagot. 

Cadet  Corps,  see  that  title. 

Counteraction  against  Deterioration  (Eyre)  3590- 
3592. 

Dublin — Better  class  of  the  poorest  strata  joined 
the  Boys'  Brigades  (Ormshy)  12642,  12643. 

Elementary  Teachers,  Co-operation  of  (Eyre)  3696- 
3703. 

Exchange  System,  Advantages  of  (Eyre)  3731-3733. 

Improvement  in  Working  Class  Physique  due  to 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  (Stanley)  13406. 

Instructors,  Provision  of. 

State-aided  School  for  Training  Local  Men 
proposed  (Eyre)  3642-3652  (Bagot)  4706- 
4709. 

Supervision  by  Military  Man  required  (Eyre) 
3648-36-52. 

Interval  between  leaving  School  and  getting  Em- 
ployment, Special  Need  for  Physical  Training 
given  by  Clubs,  etc.  (Bagot)  4686-4692. 

Membership  and  Efficiency,  Increase  (Eyre)  3586- 
3589. 

Military  Organisation,  Deterrent  Effect  on  Parents 
(Eyre)  3616,  3617 — Parents'  Fear  of  losing 
wages,  etc.  (Eyre)  3735-3739. 

Modus  Operandi  (Eyre)  3529. 

Municipal  Authorities,  Attitude  of  (Eyre)  3566, 
3567. 

Needs  of — Better  Accommodation,  Experienced 
Managers  and  Funds  (Eyre)  3537-3540,  3580- 
3582.^ 

Object  of — Scope  of  Work,  Extent  of  Population 
touched  (Eyre)  3512,  3563. 

Rates  on  Buildings,  Remission  of,  proposed  (Eyre) 
3599-3002,  36S8,  3689. 

Recording  Physical  Progress  of  Members,  proposed 
(Eyre)  3740-3744. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
370  ;  page  91  [46]. 

Roughs,  Methods  of  dealing  with.  Special  Clubs 
needed,  etc.  (Eyre)  3.541,  3542,  3567-3571, 
3708. 

Clergy,  Extent  and  Nature  of  Assistance  giver, 
by  (Eyre)  3574-3578. 

School  Buildings,  Use  of  (Eyre)  3530,  3572,  3573. 
3690-3692. 

Tottenham — Use  of  School  Halls,  etc.  (Lewis) 
8664-8666. 

Schools,  Associating  Boys'  Clubs  with  (Eichholz) 
713  ;  (Eyre)  3726. 

Smoking,  etc..  Check  on  (Eyre)  3.546-3.548. 

.State-aid — Inspection  Condition,  etc.  (Eyre)  3593- 
3596,  3616-3622,  3727. 

Camp  attendance  Grant — Experiment  (Eyre) 
3711-3714. 

Ph3'sical  Exercises,  Making  Grant-earning 
subjects  independently  of  Board  Schools, 
proposed  (Eyre)  3692-3695. 

Summer  Camps,  Work  in  respect  of  (Eyre)  3549, 
3550. 

Uniform  required — Extent  of  Government  aid  to  be 
expected  (Eyre)  3634-3641. 

Voluntary  Associations  working  with  (Eyre)  3551- 
3554. 
Co-ordination  : 

National  League  for  Physical  Education  and  Im- 
provement, Object  of  (Brunion)  2505. 

Twentieth  Century  League,  Object  of  (Eichholz] 
709-712;  (Eyre)  3532-3535,  3564,  3565. 

Early  Marriages,  Clubs  a  good  Deterrent  (Atkijis),  2960 
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Clubs— '•o"'. 

Girls'  Clubs  : 

Associations  promoting  (Eyre)  3562. 
Domestic  side  (Eyrt)  3556. 
Fenton  Club  {Garnett)  9085. 

Maurice  Hostel,    Club  in  connection  with  (Eve) 
7583-7596. 

Membership — Extent   of   Population   touched  by 
Clubs  {Eyre)  3560-3563. 
'  Physical  side,  need  for  development  {Eyre)  3555. 

3558. 

Accommodation  for  Gymnastics,  Lack  of  {Eyre) 
3653. 

Rkpoet,  par.  370,  page  91  (46). 

Stanley's,  Miss  M.,  Girls'  Club  in  Soho,  see  that  title- 

Coal  Mines,  Employment  in. 

Children  employed  without  medical  examination  (Scott) 
1721. 

Deteriorating  Influence  on  Health  (Yoting)  2115,  2116. 
Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
156;    page  87  (15). 

Coffee  was  practically  Uric  Acid  (Haig)  9562. 

Collie  Dr-  R-  J- — Evidence,  3901-4220— References  to  in 
Report,  par.  63,  76,  217,  243,  244,  264,  268,  278,  290, 
304,  306,  322,  336,  353,  416. 

Cologne — Building  Regulations  {Horsfall)  5735. 

Colonies — Education  as  Remedy  for  Alcoholism  (Ecdes) 
10770. 

Colour-Blindness,  Testing  for  (Cunningham)  2249  ; 
{Tweedy)  3783-3789  ;  (Cnllie)  419G. 

"Comforters,"  see  India-rubber  Nipple. 

Committee  on  National  Physique. 

Central   Anthropometric    Bureau,   see  Anthropometric 

Data — Consultative  Committee,  etc. 
Permanent  Committee  of  Experts,  Duties,  etc.,  proposed 

{Eichholz)  574-577. 

Common  Lodging  Houses,  see  Lodging  Houses. 

Conditions  of  Life. 

Changes  in,  effects  of  some  of  which  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined (Royal  College  of  Physicians)  App.  I.,  par.  19. 

Conditions  which  have  helped  to  diminish  Deterioration 
(Young)  2122  ;  (Loch)  10121-10123. 

Report,  par.  70. 

Summary  of  conditions  whioh  would  effect  improvement 
in  National  Physique  (Horsfall)  A^^tp.  XXI.,  par.  14. 

Refer  also  to  titles  Education,  Factories,  Physical 
Training,  etc. 

Conscripts,  Rejection  of,  in  relation  to  Consumption  of 
Alcohol— Dr.  Legrain's  Tables  (Eccles)  10780-10782. 

Constitution  of  the  Committee  and  Terms  of  Reference. 

Report,  page  1. 
Consumption,  see  Tuberculosis. 

Contagious  Diseases,  see  titles  Infectious  Diseases,  Venereal 
Diseases,  also  Na>nes  of  Diseases. 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts— Application  of  Per- 
missive Provisions  in  relation  to  Milk  Supply — Report, 
par.  273. 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  Re-introduction. 

Impracticability  of  Repressive  Measures  (Jones)  10911. 
Not  desirable  (Moil)  10513-10521. 

Results  of  iSuspcnding,  Re-introduction  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  proposed  (Cooper)  3884-3900. 

Continuation  Classes— Compulsory  Attendance,  refer  to 
titles  Domestic  Training  and  Evening  Continuation 
Schools. 

Convalescent  Homes — Sending  ailing  children  at  the  cost 
of  the  ijnunici  paUty  (Libby)  7961. 

Cookery  and  Household  Management,  see  Domestic 
Training. 

173— Ap. 


Cooking  Appliances,  Lack  of,  see  Neglect  of  Home  and 
Domestic  Duties. 

Cooking  Grates—  Report  and  Recommendations  of  Com- 
mittee, par.  227,  page  88  (21). 

Cooper,  Sir  A.— Evidence,   3809-3900  -  References  to  in 
Report,  par.  386,  387,  388,  389. 

Cots  for  Infants,  Compulsory  Provision  to  avoid  risk  of 
Overlaving,  Question  of  (Booth)  1008-1012  ;  (Haukes) 
13002,  13003. 

Boxes  as  Cots  — Report,  par.  283. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (AtHns)  2946-2948. 

Warmth,  Lack  of,  an  objection  to  the  plan  (Malitis) 
3148 

Country  Districts. 

Age  at  which  children  were  sent  to  School,  see  Infants 
— School  life. 

Backward  and  Debilitated  Children,  Neglect  of  (Dowding) 
4929-4936. 

Cottages,  need  for,  etc.,  see  title  Housing— Rural  Housing 

Debilitated  People  from  the  Towns,  Country  the  Asylum 
for  (Wilson)  1975-1980— Report,  par.  205. 

Comparative  Prevalenca  of  Degenerative  Eye 
Disease  in  Town  and  Country  (Tweedy)  3757- 
3763. 

Decrease  in  Population  (Fosbroke)  6544-6547. 

Not  the  case.  Population  increased  in  Rural  Dis- 
tricts, though  not  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
towns  (Shadwell)  12-236,  12237,  12327-12331. 

Deterioration  : 

Clay  Districts,  Deterioration  in  (Fosbroke)  0637- 
6543. 

Exodus  of  stronger  types  to  the  Towns  (Wilson) 
1971  ;  (Fosbroke)  6539,  0551.  6664-6608  ; 
(Ormsby)  1286-2,  App.  XXVII.,  par.  2. 

No   evidence    upon   the    question  (Shadwell) 
12240-1224-2. 

Refer  also  to  title  Towns. 

Exodus  of  weaker  types  in  search  of  easier  employ- 
ment (Ormsby)  12641. 

Food. 

Change  of,  etc.  ( Wilson)  1973,  1974. 

Children  as  badly  fed  as  Town  Children  (Gorst) 
11824,  11960-11962,  11973-11978. 

Land,  Provision  of,  as  Remedy — Worcestershire 
County  Council  Experiment,  etc.  (Fosbroke) 
6564-6576— Report,  par.  192,  ;  page  87  (19). 

Market-gardening  Centres,  Counteracting  Influences 
(Fosbroke)  6537,  6544,  6547,  6563  ;  6716-0721. 

No  evidence  of  deterioration  amongst  country  bred 
people  (Gray)  3344. 

School  Children — Physique  of  the  present  day  com- 
pared unfavourably  with  that  of  forty  years 
ago  (Close)  2641-2646. 

Women,  Deterioration  among — Anaemic  Domestic 
Servants  (Fosbroke)  6589,  6687 

Education,  see  that  title. 

Housing,  see  that  title — Rural  Housing. 

Ireland,  Rural  Population  of— see  Ireland,  subheadings 
Dietary,  Emigration,  etc. 

Milk  Supply,  see  that  title. 

Physical  Training  for  Adolescent  Period,  Needs  of  Rural 
Districts  (Fosbroke)  6650-6653. 

Police  Force — Standard  kept  up  (Fosbroke)  6555. 
Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par.  184 
-208;  page  87  (18)  (19). 

Underfed  School  Children,  see  that  title. 
Wages. 

Low  Rate,  Degeneracy  due  to,  App.  XXVII. ,  par.  17- 

Range  of— Subsidiary  Means  of  income,  etc. 
(Rowntree)  5349-5351. 

Country  Holidays,    Improvement  in  Physique   due  to. 
Manchester  Children  (Horsfall)  App.  XXL,  par.  16. 
Soho  Work  Girls  (Sta)dey)  13388-13393. 

Country  Hospital  and  School,  Combination  of,  desirable 
for  Invalid  children  (Kerr)  792-794. 

Z  2 
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Country  Schools. 

Age  at  which  children  were  sent  to  school — see  title 
Infants— School  life. 

Degeneration  probably  a  negligible  quantity  (Eichholz) 
447. 

Holiday  School  in  the  country,  Boys  and  Girls  to  go  as  a 
matter  of  routine  (Loch)  10234,  10235. 

Open  Air  lessons  advocated  [Gorst)  11820,  1 1821. 

Policy  of  establishing  Country  Schools  for  the  mott 
degenerate  class — Cost,  etc.  (Eichholz)  566-571. 

Scholarships  for  industrial  schools  proposed,  to  create  a 
desire  to  see  the  country  (Loch)  10212-10215,  10240. 

Ventilation  Defects  [Gorst)  11811,  11812. 

County  Councils. 

Existing  powers  of  interference  where  Local  Authorities 
were  in  default.  Question  of  general  power  of  in- 
terference (Lithihy)  13568-13571,  13576,  13677. 

Health  Authority,  County  Council  was  an  extra  statutory 

authority  (Lithihy)  13691. 
Inquiries  into  matters  affecting  Public  Health,  Powers  as 

to  (Lithihy)  13593. 

Milk  Supply,  General  power  of  inspection,  etc..  Question 
of  (Lithihy)  13616-13554. 

Representations  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on 

Sanitary  matters  (Lithihy)  13588-13592. 
Superseding  a  defaulting  district.  Question  of  (Lithihy) 
13691-13697.   Report  and  Recommendations, 
par.  119,  page  86  (10). 

Powers  under  Local  Gov^'-nment  Act  of  1894 
(Lithihy)  13.583-13,587. 

Cranium,  see  Head. 

Crawford,  Sir  J.,  Complaints  twenty-five  years  ago  that 
National  Physique  was  deteriorating  (Maurice)  323,  324. 

Creches  (Scott)  1896. 

Educational  Centres — Proposal  that  Local  Authorities 
should  provide  funds  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  (Eves)  7562-7565,  7572,  7580, 
7581,  7597-7606.7671-7686,  7708-7719,  7772- 
7786,  7814-7816. 

Age  for  instruction — Difficulties  of  teaching  the 
elementary  school  girl — Compulsory  in- 
struction from  14-16,  supplemented  by  a 
voluntary  system  (Eves)  7688-7707,  7735- 
7742. 

Forgetfulness — Girls  at  eighteen  had  forgotten 
what  they  had  learned  in  the  elementary 
school  (Eves)  7808-7812. 

Municipal  Milk  Depots,  Creches  in  connection  with 

(Eves)  7746,  7747. 
Objection — Could  not  be  made  operative  on  a  large 

scale  (Hutchison)  9982. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  Educational  Creches  (Gorst) 
\1809,  App.  XXVIL,  par.  17. 

Pavment  by  the  Parents  (Eves)  7607,  7730-7734 
7748-7752. 

Practical  teachers,  not  full-blown  ladies — No  lovely 
Creches  or  fancy  expedients  required  (Eves) 
7607,  7748-7761. 

Excellent  service  of  (Eichholz)  653. 

Inspection  by  the  Local  Authority  desirable  (E'yes)  7668- 
7670. 

London,  East  End  of— Municipal  Creches  not  upon  any 
eleemosynary  basis  proposed  (Smith)  8447-8449. 

Objections  to  Creches. 

Additional  encouragement  to  mothers  to  go  out  to 
work.  Spread  of  infectious  diseases  (Hutchison) 
9948-9953. 

Parental  Responsibility,  Inadvisable  to  relieve 
people  of  (Greenivood)  8203,  8204. 

Potteries,  Prejudice  against  Creches  as  taking  bread 
out  of  mouths  of  old  people  (Qarnett)  9031-9034 

Registration  and  Supervision,  proposed  (Eves)  7563. 
Report  and  Recommend.^tions  of  Committee,  par- 
262,  296,  373,  page  88  (26),  91  (44). 

School  Creches  proposed  (Collie)  3909,  4050-4053  ; 
(Lyttelton)  5417-5425,  5465. 

Domestic  Economy  School,  Crche  attached  to 
(Eves)  7743-7745. 

Utilisation  for  Instruction  of  Elder  Children  in 
Infant  Feeding  and  Management  (Collie)  3909, 
4051-4053. 


Creches— cowi. 

Sheffield,  Criticism  of  management  of  Creche  (Greenwood) 
8205. 

State  Nurseries  for  Children  of  Insanitary  Homes  pro- 
posed (Collie)  4210-4213  ;  (Chalmers)  6011 ;  (Smith) 
8494-8496. 

Report  and   Recommendations  or  Committee, 
par.  90-2,  page  85  (5). 
Substitution  of  Creches  for  old  women  paid  to  take  charge 
of  children. 

Advantages  over  Licensing  of  Women  to  take  charge 

of  Infants  Scheme  (Ashhy)  8808. 
Prejudice  in  favour  of  Nurses  (Anderson)  App.V.,  par. 

61.  62. 

Price  paid  to  old  Women  (Eves)  7551,  7552,  7558. 
Self-supporting  Creches  proposed  (Ashhy)  8702-8707- 

Cricket. 

Objections  to,  for  Children  in  towns,  owing  to  large  space 
required  (Brunton)  2428. 

School  Hours,  Including  time  expended  on  Cricket 
(Atkins)  3053-3056. 

Cripple  Schools — Provision  for  Feeding  of  Children,  Pay- 
ment by  Parents,  etc.  (Eichholz)  486,  492,  495. 

Crofter  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  normal  physical  type 
should  be  { iVilson)  1912,  1974,  2043-2046. 

Cruelty  to  Children. 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
Work  of  (Eichholz)  439,  540,  671. 

Not  much  active  unkindness  except  under  the  influence 
of  drink  ( WortUngton)  7396,  7397. 

Salvation  Array,  Work  of  (Larnh)  11584-11588. 
Sheffield,  Bad  record  of— Work  of  N.S.P.C.C.  (Greenwood) 
8169,  8170. 

Underfed  Children,  Prosecution  of  parents  for  cruelty  pro- 
posed (Macnamara)  12388,  12183-12488,  12.501- 
12506.— Report,  par.  357. 

Unmarried  persons  living  together  a  cause  of  cruelty 

(Deverell)  7988. 
Walworth — School    Teachers'  Arrangements    to  bring 

cases  of  culpable  necligence  to  the  notice  of  the 

N.S.P.C.C  (Lihhy)  7837,  7838. 

Cunningham,  Dr.  D-  J . 

E-sidence,  2182-2424.— References  to  in  Report,  pars. 
19,  42,  44,  4.5,  61,  63,  213,  219,  242,  250,  265,  369, 
383,  386,  416. 

Scheme  for  Anthropometric  Suryey  of  United  Kingdom, 
App  II. — Rfport,  par.  42-61. 

Dairy  Farms  and  Improvement  of  the  Milk  Supply, 

refer  to  title  Milk. 

Dangerous  Trades. 

Bearing  on  Health  Conditions  of  Population  at  large 

(Legge)  .5811,  5812. 
See  also  titles  Poisoning  and  Lead  Poisoning. 

Danish  Dairy  Farms,  Sanitary  Management  superior  to  that 
of  EngUsh  Dairy  Farms  (Smyth)  1404-1407. 

Deafness,  Testing  for,  etc.,  see  Hearing. 

Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Inquiry  into  circumstances  of  46  families,  etc.  (Niven) 
App.  XII.,  Section  I. 

Death-rate. 

Improvement  within  the  last  Decennium  (Niven)  6254- 
6256. 

Improvement   in    Physique   denoted   by  (Niven) 
6475-6478. 

Physical     Vigour,    Improirement   not  necessarily 
denoted  by  Improyed  Death  Rate  (Shadtvell) 
12250-122.53. 
Infant  Mortality,  see  Infants. 

Irish  Lunatics,  cause  of  low  death  rate  (Ormsby)  12695. 
Rise  in  (Maurice)  402. 

Scientific  Measures,  Effect  on  National  Physique  by 
lowering  the  Death-rate  (3Iaurice)  292,  293  ; 
(Cunningham)  2200;  (Brunton.)  2426,  2432;  (Gorst) 
U7')2,  11793;  (Shadwell)  12243-12249,  12267, 
12306-12312;  (Lithihy)  13660-13663;  (Stanley) 
13483.  13484. 

Urban  Conditions  resulted  in  lower  Death-rates  than 
those  from  which  Rural  Districts  sufl'ered  years  ago 
— Dr.  Newsholme'a  Views  (Atkins)  2896. 

(For  particular  places,  see  their  Names). 
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Deaths,  Registration  of- 

Infants  and  Young  Children. 

Medical  Certificates — Repoet  and  Recommenda- 
tions OF  Committee,  par.  212,  243,  391;  page 
88  (25). 

Occupation  of  Mother  shown  only  in  case  of  Illegiti- 
mate Children  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par  ll. — 
Repoet,  par.  238,  242 ;  page  88  (23). 

Opinion  in  favour  of  strengthening  Registration 
iScott)  1750-1 75?  ;  (Malins)  3142-3146  ,  (CoUie) 
3918-3923  ;  (Doivding)  4915-4919  ,  (Ormshy) 
12590,  12.591. 

Sheftield,  Number  of  non-certified  deaths  higher 
than  any  other  town  in  England  (Greenwood) 
8171,  8172. 

iStOl  Births,  see  that  title. 
Venereal  Diseases  and  their  Effects,  Classification  of — 
Change   in   System    of   Resistraiion  needed, 
Making    Certificate    a    privileged  Document 
(Uorsiey)  10525-10529,  10602-10616. 

British  Medical  Association,  Opinion  of  (Hordty) 
10612-10614. 

Debility,  Anaemia,  and  Low  Vitality. 

Backward  and  Debilitated  Children,  s^e  that  title. 
Commoner    in    Females   than  in  Males,  Explanation 

(Scott)  1863-1865. 
Domestic  Servants  (Anderson)  1514-1516. 

Causes  of  Anaemia — Taste  for  Vinegar  and  Pickles 
(Fosbroke)  6589-6593,  6687. 

"Factory  Employment. 

Children  and  Young  Persons,  Medical  Rejections  in 
Glasgow  (Scott)  1662,  1663. 

Women  and  Girls  (Anderson)  1467,  1510,  1579-1581. 
Greater  Care  in  earlv  childhood  as  a  preventive  (Anderson) 

1512,  1513. 

Ireland — Anoemia  in  Rural  population  (Browne)  9707. 

9708  ;  (Kelly)  11178,  11179. 
Potteries,  Anoemia  due  to  use  of  Drugs  (Garnelt)  9111- 

9114. 

Prevalence  of  (Eichholz)  440,  4.50,  564. 
Tea-drinking  a  source  of  Asi*mia  (Scott)  1864;  (Young) 
2094. 

Vaccination,  Factor  in  production  of  Constitutional 
Debility  (National  Anti-Vaccination  League),  -4pp. 
XXIX. 

Defective   Children,  -see  title  Backward  and  Debilitated 
Children,  also  title  Mental  Deficiency. 

Defective  Vision,  see  Eyesight. 

Deformities,  Certain  Classes  of— Question  of  Heredity 
(Mackenzie)  6774. 

Delirium  Tremens — Cases  sent  to  Unions  invariably  treated 
in  Workhouse  ( Wiglesworth)  8937,  8938. 

Dendy,  Miss,  Opinions  of. 

Improvement  in  Physique  of  School  Children  (Eichholz) 
552. 

Underfed  School  Children  in  ]\Ianchester,  Percentage, 
etc.  (Eichholz)  478. 

Denmark — Factory  Labour,  Limitations  on  Employment  of 
Women  after  childbirth  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  10. 

Destitute  Children's  Dinner  Society,   Grants  (Eichholz) 
476.— Repoet,  par.  339. 

T)ct3rioration— Progressive  Physical  Deterioration. 

Advance  in  early  years  of  life,  shown  by  lessened  pauper- 
ism and  lunacy,  and  by  greater  expectation  of  life 
(Loch)  10182. 

Alarm  amongst  those  who  had  most  seriously  studied 
the  question  (Ulaurice)  325. 

Causes  of  Deterioration  (Brunton)  2426,  2453  ;  (Ashhy) 
8669,  8700  ;  (Ormsby)  12561  ;  (Taylor)  App.  I., 
par.  7;  App.  XXVIT.,  par.  17. 

Dating  from  period  anterior  to  introduction  of 
ameliorative  measuies,  Diminishing  in  intensitv, 
etc.  (Loch)  10183,  10184. 

No  evidence  that  a  diminished  Pirth  Rate  was 
accompanied  by  Physical  Inferiority  (Shadwell) 
12231,  J2232. 

Race  propagatpd  in  greatest  proportion  by  least  fit 
part  of  it  {G'o«0  11 790-1 179'^. 


Deterioration  —  Progressive  Physical  Deterioration— 

cont. 

Causes  of  Deterioration — cont. 

Vaccination  paving  the  way  for  Constitutional 
Injurj'  (National  Anti-Vaccination  League,  App. 
XXIX. 

(See  also  titles  Clothing,  Food,  Housing,  etc.) 

Certifying  Factory  Surgeons,  Summary  of  Reports  for 
and  against  Deterioration  (Young)  2082-2092,  2112- 
2122.  ' 

Clas.«es  of  Population  tending  to  deteriorate  (Eyre)  3613- 
3616;  (Collie)  3907,  4033-4038,  4163,  4164,  4168- 
4170. 

Conditions  unfavourable  to  health  were  not  more  intense 
but  were  more  wide-spread  (Booth)  970,  971,  10C8- 
1072,  1139;  (Brunton)  2432;  (Eees)  4443. 

Crawford,  Sir  .J. — Complaints  twenty-five  years  ago 
that  National  Physique  was  deteriorating  (Maurice) 
323,  324. 

Danger  arose  where  there  was  least  organisation  (Maurice) 
279,  413,  414. 

Educational  Changes  showed  up  apparent  deterioration 
(Eichholz)  429,'  435  (9)  556. 

Examination  of  fifty-three  men  who  looked  well  and 
were  supposed  to  be  sound.  Results  of  (Hawkes) 
13064-13090. 

Existence  of  Deterioration,  Possibly  increasing,  etc. 
(  Wilson)  1985-1987;  (Close)  2554,  2555,  2625;  (Malins) 
3176-3183  ;  (Eyre)  3590-3.592 :  (Liecs)  4245,  4250, 
4251  :  (Lyttelton)  5359,  5362,  5429,  5430  ;  (Foebroke) 
6535-6636;  (Haig)  9570;  (Cameron)  10917-10019  : 
(L<elly)  11163-11167;  (Shadwell)  12243-1^^57; 
(Ormsby)  12640- 

Four  periods  of  (Eichholz)  644,  645. 

Help  in  improving  bad  conditions  suggested  (Atkins)  v:.'>04. 
Improvement  evident  in  Soho  (Stanley)  13409-134]'?. 
Inquiry,  see  that  title. 

Later  periods  of  life  affected  by  deteriorative  tendencies 
rather  than  the  early  years  (Loch)  10178-10182. 

Lowest  Forms  of  Deterioration  dying  out — Children  too 
feeble  to  survive  first  year  of  life  (Scoll)  1827  ; 
(Wilson)  1951,  1952. 

No  evidence,  but  very  likely  (Cunningham)  2336. 

Lunatic  Asylums  Superintendents,  Summary  of  Reports, 
App.  XXVII. 

Medical  Officers,  Head  Teachers,  School  Inspectors,  etc.  — 
Opinions  for  and  against  Deterioration  (Eichholz) 
551. 

No  evidence  of  General  Deterioration — Improvement  if 
anything  (Cunningham)  2273,  2183  ;  (Atkins) 
2867-2869.  2896  ;  (Tweedy)  3746,  3747,  3757  ; 
(Cooper)  3865-3867  ;  (Chalmers)  5928,  5950, 
5979  ;  (Murphy)  9371-9376,  9483. 

Greater  chance  of  improvement  than  twenty  years 
ago  (Booth)  1140-1143. 

Higher  Wages  Miid  Lower  Prices,  etc.  (Loch)  10120- 

10126,  10148-10151. 
Remedial  Measures  desirable  (Eichholz)  428,  429. 

Scotland — No  Deterioration,  rather  the  reverse  (Scoi') 
1773-1776. 

Normal  Type,  Difficulty  in  Determining  (  Wilson)  191 1. 

Objections  to  term  "  Physical  Degeneration." 

It  involved  comparison  of  physique  past  and  present 
(Brunton)  2420.  2431,  2433,  2438-2440. 

Not  the  chief  question  from  a  practical  standpoi;it 
(Taylor)  App.  L,  par  28. 
Physicians,  Royal  College  of — Reports  on  Memoranda 

supplied,  App.  I.,  par  14,  15,  18,  32. 
Repoet   and   R  tc  ommen  pations  of  Committee,  par. 

67-69  ;  75-78 ;  page  92,  par.  424. 
Representative  Condition  applicable  to  poorer  classes 
generally  (2faurice)  270,  271,  277,  278;  (Booth) 
1071,  1072. 

Not  necessarily  representative  notwithstanding  poor 
physique  of  soldier  population  (Barrett)    191  ; 
(Taylor)  App.  I,,  par.  12. 
Scientific  Aid,  Effect  on  National  Physique  by  lowering 
the  Death  Rate  (Maurice)  292,  233;  (Cunninjhnr,:) 
2200  ;  (Brunton.)  ^426,  2432  ;  (Gorst)  11792,   1 17.\3  : 
(Shadwell)     12243-12249.     12257,  12306-12312; 
(Lithiby)  13660  13663;  (««»%)  13483,  13484. 
Stationary — Conditions  not  worse  but  not  any  bettor 
than  thirty  years  ago  (Smith)  8469. 
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Deterioration— Progressive  Physical  Deterioration — cont^ 

Statistics  afforded  no  basis  for  opinion  as  to  Deterioration 
No  data  for  Comparison  (Taylor)  149  ;  (Borrett)  212  ; 
(Maurice)  371-375;  (Kerr)  744,  745;  (Gray)  3294, 
3342,  3343;  (A'i'wm)  f3236,  6243,  6244;  (Taylor) 
App.  I.,  par.  28  ;  (Metropolitan  Police  Commissioner") 
f  App.  VIII. 

Surgeons,  Royal  College  of — Reports  on  Memorandas 
supplied,  App.  I.,  par.  21,  33. 

Third  Period,  after  school  age,  the  period  when  Deteriora- 
tion is  most  likely  to  take  place  (Han'kes)  12970, 
12971,  13101-13104. 

Upper  and  Middle  Classes,  Improvement  in  physique 
(Brunton)  2132  ;  (Taylor)  App.  I.,  par.  1. 

Worst  position  about  reached,  while  palliatives  were  only 
beginning  (Bowntree)  5194,  5195,  5248. 

(For  discussion  of  particular  subjects  see  titles  such  p 
Food,  Overcrowding,  etc.) 

Deverell,  Miss — Evidence,  7962-8084. — Refebencbs  to  in 
Repoet,  par.  285,  288. 

Davonshire— Prevalence  of  Flat  Feet.  173,  237. 

Diamond  Match  Works  of  Messrs.  Bryant  &  May. 
Arrangements  for  physical  welfare  of  employees  (Yovvfi) 
2094-2097,  2103,  2122. 

Diarrhcea. 

Early  Marriages,  Effect  of— Mortality  of  fir.st  children  in 
Sheffield  (Greenwood)  8255. 

Infant  Mortality  due  to  (Smyth)  1232,  1233 ;  (Niven) 
6261 ;  (AMy)  8915. 

Infectious  Nature  (Ashhy)  891G-8919. 

Acute  summer  diarrhoea,  chronic  diarrhoea  due  to 
unsuitable  food,  not  infective  (HvtcMson) 
10089,  10090. 

Patent  Foods  (Hutchison)  952),  9922,  App.  XVII. 
Section  I. 

Dietaries,  «ce  Food. 

Dirt. 

Cleansing  of  Persons  Act. 

Empowering  Authorities  to  require  a  particular!}' 
'l  dirty    person    to    cleanse    himself,  proposed 

(Murphy)  9471. 

London,  use  made  of  the  Act  (Murphy)  9469,  9470. 

Contributing  Cause  of  Child  Degeneracy  (Eichholz)  475  ; 
(Ashby)  8700. 

Ireland — Lower  Classes  innately  dirty  (Ormshy)  12612, 
12613. 

Manufacturing  Towns,  Workpeople  and  Homes  inferior 
in  cleanliness  (Horsfall)  App.  XXL,  par.  12. 

School  Children. 

Exclusion  of  dirty  children  from  school  and  prosecu- 
tion of  Parents,  proposed  (Collie)  3978-3980  ; 
(Murphy)  9466. 

Heads  cleaned  by  School  nurses,  etc.  (Eichholz)  440, 
454. 

Pediculosis,  Tubercular  Infection  through  Wound  a 
caused  by  (Collie)  4020-4022. 

Kerr's,  Dr.,  Remedy—"  Dirty  Class  "  (Collie)  3977. 

Record  proposed  in  schools  of  daily  condition  of 
children  (Gorst)  11877. 

Teaching  of  Personal  Cleanliness,  Need  for  (Murphy) 
9462,  9463,  9478-9481. 

Tuberculosis,  Ellect  of  Dirt  in  increasing  (Collie) 
4023. 

Washing  Children  and  disinfecting  Clothes — Legisla- 
tion proposed  (Gorst)  11861-11869. 

Discipline,  Lack  of,  among  working  class  youth. 

Compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  classes  ( Young) 
2107,  2108,  2172-2176  ;  (Brunton)  2501-2503  ;  (Eyre) 
3720-3725. 

Spoilt  from  their  earliest  years.  Educating  the  mother  the 
only  remedy  (Hawkes)  13013-13017. 

Disease  and  Physical  Defects. 

Register  of  Diseases,  proposed  (Kerr)  838-842  ;  (Anderson) 
1657-1567  :  (Cunningham)  2417-2421  ;  (Collie) 
40U-401S;  (Hutchinson)  10072-10074;  (Macnamara) 
12445-12449, 


Disease  and  Physical  Defects— co?!^. 

Register  of  Diseases — cont. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
02,  63  ;  page  84  (2). 

School  Children — Treatment  at  Public  Expense  (Gorst) 
11881,  11882. 

Preventive  Treatment  advocated  on  purely  economic 
grounds  (Gorst)  11893-11897. 

Small  Ailments.  Absolute  neglect  among  the  very  poor 
(Deverell)  8006. 

(For  any  particular  Disease  or  Physical  Defect,  see  its 
name.) 

Dixon,  Mr-  George — Dinners  for  Underfed  School  Children 
in  Birmingham  started  by  (Airy)  13237. 

Dolamore,  Mr-  W-  H- — Evidence,  7069-7182— References 
to  in  Report,  par.  417-419. 

Domestic  Servants. 

Anajmia  among  (Anderson)  1514-1516;  (Fcsbroke)  C589- 
6593,  6687. 

Health  Conditions,  Possibility  of  getting  statistics,  etc. 
(Anderson)  1514-1516. 

Training  in  Household  Management — Domestic  Service 
as  training  for  girls  of  Poor  Classes  (Lutlelton)  3580, 
5381;  (Z^owytM)  13022,  13023. 

Domestic  Training— Cookery,  Household  Management, 
etc- 

Age  at  which  instruction  should  be  given  (Booth)  1134- 
1138;  (Smyth)  1277-1282;  (CoZZte)  3960,  3961, 
3966,  4076,  4079  ;  (Niven)  6526  ;  (Gorst)  12013- 
12015;  (Hawkes)  13025. 

Age  not  Standard  Condition  fixed  by  the  Code 
(Lewis)  8579-8584. 

Boys,  Teaching  of  proposed  (Gorst)  12036-12038. 

Boys  and  Girls,  Practical  teaching  in  a  model  workman's 
cottage  proposed  (Greenwood)  8369,  8382-8384. 

Committees,  Formation  of,  to  fill  imoccupied  ground, 
to  connect  teaching  agencies  and  to  secure  continuity 
of  work  between  schools.  Continuation  Classes,  Clubs, 
etc.  (Deverell)  8021-8031,  8045. 

Continuation  Classes — Compulsory  Course,  etc. 

Factory  Workers,  Question  of — Training  might  be 
made  Recreative  (Jones)  10899. 

Female  Conscription  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
(Hawkes),  13025-13028. 

Hardship  and  Overstrain,  Possibility  of,  etc. 
(Garnett)  3062-9065;  (Hawkes)  13029,  13030, 
13122. 

Infants,  Feeding  and  Management,  .see  Infants. 

Legality  of  Cookerj'  Classes  Question,  etc.  (Collie) 
4127-4137. 

Opinions  in  favour  of  (Bees)  4361-4366,  4482-4493  ; 
(Niven)  6294-6296,  6529-6531 ;  (Fosbroke)  6685- 
6686;  IGreemrood)  8215,  8216,  8385-8389; 
(J/wr/j/i?/)  9422-9425,  9429;  (Hutchison)  lOOm  ; 
(Loch)  10204;  (Jones)  10897-10899;  (Gorst) 
12016-12019. 

Rural  Districts,  Feeling  in  (Fosbroke)  6712,  6713. 

Tottenham — No  Cookery  Continuation  Classes 
(Lewis)  8602-8604. 

Worcestershire,  Feeling  in  (Fosbroke)  6712,  6713. 

Deterioration,  Neglect  of  Domestic  Training  a  factor  in, 
App.  XXVII- ,  par.  17. 

Domestic  Service  as  a  Training  (Lyttelton)  5380,  6381  ; 
(Hawkes)  13022,  13023. 

Drinking  Habits.  Decrease  in — Teaching  of  Cookery 
an  important  factor  (Brunton)  2428,  2430 ;  (Jones) 
10883. 

Extension  of  School  age. 

Half-time  Attendance  till  fifteen,  proposed  (Collie) 
4154-41^.8,  4192-4196. 

Difficulty  of  preventing  the  Child's  being  sent 
out  to  work  instead  of  practising  domestic 
work  at  iiome  (Lyttelton)  5537-5562. 

Opinion  against  (Booth)  1089-1093. 
Extension  of  School  Age  with  Compulsory  Cookery,  etc. 

(Lyttelton)  6378. 
Half-Time  Attendance  at  School,  Extension  of  for  Girls, 

provided  the  time  were  occupied  in  Domestic  Work 

(Eichholz)  717-729;  (Booth)  1094,  1096;  (Scott)  1824- 

1826  ;  (C7o.se)  2739-2746  ;  (3Irs.  Mackenzie)  7061  ; 

(Greenwood)     8286-8296;      (Loch)  10263-10255; 

(Gorst)  11939. 
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Domestic  Training-  Cookery,  Household  Management 
etc- --cont. 

Infant  Feeding  and  Management,  see  Infants'  Instruction. 

Inferiority  of  the  English  housekeeper  as  compared  with 
the  poorer  classes  abroad  (Close)  2560-2568  ;  (Gorst) 
11962,  11963. 

Instruction  in  Schools. 

Authorities'  Attitude  towards  Cookery  Teaching 
(Lewis)  8560-8564,  8596. 

Benefit  to  all  to  some  extent,  here  and  there  more 
benefit  than  was  expected  (Deverdl)  8037,  8038. 

Buying  Materials  for  a  Meal,  Instruction  in  required 
(Libby)  7870,  7941-7945;  (Lewis)  8632-8636. 

Csntres  attached  to  schools  used  as  Class-rooms 
[Lewis)  8589-8595. 

Clas?  of  Girls  Attending  (Collie)  3963-3969. 

Compulsory  Teaching  of  all  household  matters  at 
expense  of  book  work  if  necessary  (Niven)  ; 
6379-6384,  6526-6528. 

Concentrating  Teaching  on  Domestic  Subjects 
during  last  years  of  School  Life,  proposed 
(Atkins)  3092-3101  :  (Collie)  4191  ;  (Bees)  4367 
4370  ;  (Lyttdton)  5436,  5437  ;  (Mackenzie)  6983, 
6984;  (Oorst)  12022. 

Doubtful  benefit  as  now  practised — Taught  to  little 
girls  incapable  of  learning  (Gorst)  12011-12013. 

Dublin,  Extent  of  Teaching  in  (Cameron)  10973. 

Forgetting — Probability  that  Instruction  will  be 
forgotten  before  it  is  needed  in  practice  (Collie) 
4153-4158  :  (Rowntree)  5315-5324  ;  (Lyttelton) 
5378,  5527-5530;  (Lewis)  8601. 

Greater  number  of  hours  at  a  time  proposed,  Aboli- 
tion of  the  useless  Demonstration  (Close)  2606- 
2616,  2663-2681. 

Head  Teachers'  Lack  of  Intere.'st  in  Cookery  Teaching 
— Code  requirements  in  ordinary  Subjects  put 
first  (Lewis)  8551-8558,  8574-8576,  8587-8591, 
8640-8644. 

'Hornsey  Housekeeping  Centre  (Lewis)  8649-8652. 

Inadequate  Facilities  provided  (Smyth)  1284-1287, 
1371-1373;  (Anderson)  1511,'  1623,  1624; 
(Lewis)  8547-8550. 

Inspection  of  teaching  of  Domestic  Subjects — Com- 
mittee suggested.  Men  Inspectors  could  not 
know  those  subjects  as  women  did  (Devcrell) 
8026-8028. 

Kind  of  Cookery  taught — Practical  Teaching  re- 
quired (Brunton)  2491-2494  ;  (Collie)  4080- 
4082  ;  (Garnetl)  9224,  9225. 

Gas  Stoves,  Lessons  on,  instead  of  over  a  fire 
(Worthington)  7328,  7329,  7345-736). 

Mothers'  Ideas — Impudence  on  part  of  teacher 
to  make  porridge  or  boil  potatoes  (Scott) 
17.59,  1760. 

Potteries,  Teaching  in — No  home  life  to  give 
opportunity  for  practice  (Garnetl)  9240- 
9244. 

Practicalness  of  Cookery  Instruction  ( Worthing- 
ton) 7245-7251,  7327-7329,  7338-7360; 
(Eves)  7726-7729  ;  (Airy)  13271. 

Present  teaching  not  very  practical — Difficulty 
in  disposing  of  Food  cooked,  etc.  (Smyth) 
1283  ;  (Dowding)  4892,  4893,  4932-6  ; 
(Lyttelton)  5523-5526  ;  (Fosbroke)  6610-6613  ; 
(Deverell)  8034,  8035  ;  (Lewis)  8564,  8574, 
8622-8625,  8631. 

Variety  of  Dishes  taught  dependent  on  In- 
structresses (Lewis)  8585,  8586. 

ModiQed  Curriculum  for  girls  with  less  book  work 
and  more  Domestic  Economy  (Mrs.  Mackenzie) 
7054-7060  ;  (Ga.rneti)  9128. 

Nature  of  Instruction  needed — Theoretical  and 
Technical  Training  of  Girls  (Anderson)  App. 
v.,  par  63,  64,  67. 

Number  of  Children  eligible  for  Instruction,  Number 
of  Children  sent  to  classes  (Lewis)  8558,  8586, 
8587. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  instruction  in  Domestic  Subjects 
(Wilson)  1958-1961;  (Atkins)  .S089-3091  ; 
ILoch)  103.57-10359;  (Malins)  3167-3170; 
(Fosbroke)  6595-6.597.  6608,  6609;  (Murphy) 
9420,  9421,  10412.  10413,  App.  XXVII.,  par. 
17. 


Domestic  Training-  Cookery,  Household  Management, 
etc. — cont. 

Instruction  in  Schools — cont. 

Proficiency  Tests  as  condition  of  Employment — Re- 
placing  present  subjects  by  Hygiene.Cookery, 
etc..  Suggestion  (Rees)  4489-4495. 
Reforms  suggested — Uselessness  of  teaching  House- 
wifery with  the  equipment  of  a  luxurious  fiat 
(Eichholz)  499,  500,  506,  507,  629-631,  655. 
School  Restaurants,  see  that  subheading. 
Scottish  Schools. 

Cookery  Departments  (3Iackenzie)  6981,  6!,'82. 
Supplementary  Course  of  Instruction,  Opinion 
in  favour'of  (Close)  2831,  2833. 
Soho,  Good  Results  in  (Stanley)  131i7,  13448,  13467- 
13469. 

Standard  Condition  fixed  by  Tottenham  Authorities, 
many  Children  getting  no  instruction  (Lewis) 
85.54-8556,  8558,  8579-8584,  8599,  8600,  8641- 
8644. 

Text-books,  Changes  on  important  points  (Niven) 
6512-6516. 

Two  courses  of  instruction,  elementary  and  secondary, 
intending  typewriters  and  governesses  to  form  a 
class  by  themselves  (Close)  2727-2738,  2843- 
2845. 

Voluntary  Schools  in  worse  Condition  than  Boardi 
Schools  (Lewis)  8597. 
Ireland,  see  that  title. 

Lectures,  Mothers'  Meetings,  Training  during  School  Age, 

etc..  Relative  Merits  of  (Hutchison)  9998-10003  - 

Report,  par.  301  ;  page  88  (20). 
Lectures  in  Tenements  or  Cottages— Showing  how  to  use 

home  materials  and  apparatus  (Lyttelton)  5381-6383, 

5460-5464— Report,  par.  229. 

Neglect  of  Cooking  and  Household  Duties,  see  Neglect. 
Non-existence  of  Cookery  among  the  very  poor  (Deverell) 

7981,  7982  ;  (Lamb)  11516. 
RiiPORT  AND  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 

229-232  ;  310-314  ;  page  88  (20) ;  90  (37). 
Salvation  Army  Methods — Domestic  Instruction  for  the 

very  poor  (Lamb)  11457-11460. 
School  Restaurants,  Possibility  of  establishing  in  connec 
tion  with  Cookery  Instruction  (Eichholz)4:96- 
498;  [Brunton)  2428  ;  («ose)  2617,  2618,  2660- 
2666,  2760,  2761  ;    (Collie)  3944-3952,  3957- 
3959,  3970-3973,  4083-4090 ;  (Rees)  4378-4385  ; 
(Lewis)    8572-8574,    8577-8578.  8610-8629; 
(Gariiett)   9280-9283 ;    (Loch)    10276 ;  (Gorst) 
12036;  (Airy)  13266-13272. 
Siddington  Village  School,  successful  experiment  of 
allowino'  Children  to  watch  Cooking  for  the 
whole  School  (Atkins)  2974,  2975,  3028. 
Sheffield,  Cookery  instruction  in.  Voluntary  Associations 

at  work  amongst  the  poor  (Greenwood)  8246,  8247. 
Values  of  different  Food  Stuffs,  Selection  of  Food,  etc. 
see  title  Food. 

Dorsetshire— Had   milk    ever  formed   part  of    diet  for 
labourers'  children  ?    (Maurice)  368-370. 

Dowding,  MissM-  K.— Evidence,  4880-4963— Reterekces 
to  in'  Report,  par  217,  243,  270. 

Drawing  in  Infant  Schools— Tax  on  Eyesight  (Kerr)  801, 
812-818. 

Drill. 

Endurance,  Absence  of,  in  poorer  schools  (Eichholz)  438, 
620,  621. 

Frequent  Short  Exercises  (Eichholz)  465  ;  (Kerr)  812. 
Improvement  towards  limit  of  School  Age  in  children  fit 

to  benefit  by  Physical  Exercises  (Eichholz)  439. 
Mental  Exercise,  therefore  time  employed  should  be  de- 
ducted from  mental  work  and  not  superadded 
(Brunton)  2426,  2428,  2476,  2477. 
Neutral  System,  not  definitely  military  either  in  profession 

or    form — Necessity    for    conciliating    those  who 

objected  to  Military  Drill  (Atkins)  2906-2917,  3040, 

3110-3113. 

Objections  to  Military  Drill  (Gorst)  U855-U859. 
Pupil  Teachers,  Drill  classes  for,  proposed  (Eichholz)  564- 
566. 

Report,  page  91  [47]. 

Scientific  preferable  to  Military  Drill  (Gorst)  11855-11859. 
Simple  Exercises,  Substituting  for  formal  Drill,  in  case  of 

weak  children  (Eichholz)  622-624. 
(See  also  Physical  Training.) 
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Drink,  see  Alcoholism. 

Drinking  without  Eating   Contention  tliat  the  Stoniacl 
required  bulk  {Brunton}  2430. 

Drugs 

Narcotics,  etc.,  increased  Consumption  by  Women  of 
Upper  Classes  (Eccles)  10713. 

Improper  Purposes,  Sale  of  Drugs  for — Evasion  of  Law, 
etc.  (GorweW)  9111-91 14,  9153-9155. 

SootMng  Syrups,  etc.,  used  to  drug  Children  (Garvelt) 
9197-9199. 

Decrease  in  use  of,  in  Manchester  (Bostotl) 
7453. 

Dublin. 

Alcoholism,  Increase  in  {Ormsby)  12631,  12732,  12770- 
12777. 

Porter  the  staple  drink  (Ormsby)  12776. 

Women  (Cameron)  10989-10993  ;  (Ormsby)  12G32, 
12732. 

Birth  Rate — Almost  stationary  (Ca/ncroK)  11065,  1 10G6. 
Bread  : 

Adulteration  non-existent  (Cameron)  11098,  11097. 

White  Bread  preferred  (Cameron)  11097. 

Breast  feeding  of  Infants,  Prevalence  of  (Cameron)  11083, 
11084. 

Charitable  Organisations  for  domiciliary  visits  among  the 
poor — Difficulties  occasioned  by  religion  and  politics 
(Ormsby)  12709,  12710. 

Compulsory  Attendance  at  School  (Ormsby)  12665-126()7. 

Conditions  of  life  worse  than  in  other  large  towns  (Ormsby) 

12565,  12566. 
Cookery  : 

Teaching  in  Schools  (Cameron)  10973. 
Tenement  Houses,  Lack  of  Apparatus  in  (Cameron) 
10975. 

Death  Rate : 

Infant  Mortality  compared  with  that  in  English 
Towns,  Mortality  of  Labourers'  children  under 
five  vears,  etc.  (Cameron)  10955-10962,  11062, 
11082-11085. 

Labourers  and  Porters'  Class,  High  Death  Rate 
(Cameron)  11062-11064. 

Phthisis,  High  Death  Rate  (Cameron)  11080,  11081. 

Zymotic  Disease,  Decrease  in  Death  Rate  (Cameron) 
11062,  11075. 

Density  of  Population  (Cameron)  10933. 
Deterioration,  Existence  of  (Ormsby)  12640. 
Housing — -Sanitary  Conditions,  etc.  .- 

Association  for  the  Housing  of  the  Very  Poor. 

Description  of  Operations  (Ormsby)  12594-12597. 
Inspection  by  Corporation  Inspectors  (Ormsbi/) 
12762,  12793. 

Back  to  back  Houses,  Cellar  Dwellings,  etc. 
(Cameron)  11020,  11021. 

Closing  of  Insanitary  Houses,  Number  closed — Nxim 
■,-  ber  remaining  in  Ruins  (Cameron)  11021- 

11023,  11035,  11036,  11067,  11068,  11070- 
11074;  (Ormsby)  12603,  12604. 

Cooking  Apparatus,  Lack  of  in  Tenement  HouKe= 
(Cameroti)  10975. 

Cost  of  Improvement  Schemes,  Difference  between 
Private  and  Municipal  Enterprise  (Ormsby) 
12605-12608,  12705-12707. 

'  Cubic  space  prescribed  for  each  person  (Cameron 

10943-10946. 

Law  was   enforced    where    possible  (Ormsby' 
12655,  12656. 

]  rui  rovement  in  (Cameron)  11060-11061. 

Improvement  Schemes  (Ormsby)  12593. 

Midnight  Inspections  to  detect  Overcrowding 
(Ormsby)  12598-12601. 

Municipal  Authority,  Activity  of  (Cameron)  11024, 
11025,  11069;  (Ormsby)  12592. 

Owners  of  Insanitary'  Property,  Difficulty  in  identify- 
ing— Needfor  Resistration  of  Ownersof Property 
(Cameron)  11037-11041. 

Percentage  of  Families  occupying  one  room.  Average 
size  of  Fainily,  Size  of  Rooms,  etc.  (Cameron) 
10935-10942,' 10947;  (Ormsfe?/)  12677-12683, 


Dublin— co«/. 

Housing — Sanitary  Cond  tions,  etc. — conl. 

Rehousing  Displaced  Persons. 

Housing  provided  by  Corporation  was  suitable 
only  for  better  class  people  (Cameron) 
l]d25-11031  ;    (Ormsby)    12594,  12708. 

Suburbs,  Question  of  rehousing  displaced 
persons  in  (Cameron)  11032-11034. 

Rehousing   in    S.initary   Buildings  on  same 
Sites,  Need  for   (Cameron)  11026-11031, 
11072-11.074. 
Sanitary  Accommodation. — 

Deficiency  and  indifference  of — Tenement  houses 
originally  built  for  one  family  only 
(Ormsby)  12610,  12611. 

Differences  between  Irish  and  English  Public 
Health  Acts  (Cameron)  10948-10953. 

Infant  Insurance  System,  Condemnation  of  (Ormsby) 

12573-12589. 
Lowest  Strata. 

Increase  in,  far  greater  than  increase  in  Upper 
Classes  (Cameron)  11018-11019. 

Miserable  Physique  of  street  newspaper  Boys, 
Prevalence  of  pneumonia  (Ormsby)  12644, 
12728-12731. 

Married  Women,  Employment  of  (Ormsby)  12637, 
12638. 

Metropolitan  Police,  Fine  Physique,  etc.  (Ormsby) 

12628. 
Milk  Supply. 

Insufficiency  (Cameron)  10984. 

Precautions,  Objections  to  City  Dairies,  etc.  (Ormsby) 
12672-12676. 

Notification  of  Diseases— Addition  to  Scheduled  Diseases, 
Diseases  no  longer  notifiable,  etc.  (Cameron)  11091, 
1 1094. 

Old  Clothes  Market  with  Disinfector  provided  by  Lord 

Iveagh  (Cameron)  11101. 
Open  Spaces,  Supply  of  (Ormsby)  12661-12664. 
Pawning  of  Clothes  every  week. 

Extent  of  Practice  (Cameron)  10994-10999,  11098, 
11099  ;  (Ormsby)  1261 5-1 261 7. 

Infection  Spread  by  (Cameron)  11100, 
Physical  Training. 

Boys'  Brigades  joined  by  the  better  class  of  cue 

poorest  strata  (Ormsby)  12642,  12643. 
Elementary  Schools,  Work  in  (Cameron)  11047.lJt»4i. 

Gymnasia,  etc.,  benefited  clerks  and  such  people  but 
did  not  touch  the  lower  classes  (Ormsby)  12642. 

Swimming  Baths,  Gymnasia,  etc..  Provision  of 
(Cameron)  11042-11046. 

Rickets  in  (Cameron)  11086  ;  (Ormsby)  12716. 

Street  Trading  among  Children,  Restriction  of  (Ormsby) 

12757-12761. 
Syphilis,  Prevalence  of  (Cameron)  11088-11090. 
Tuberculosis,  (Cameron)  11085;  (Ormsby)  12716. 
Typhus — Practical    Disappearance    (Cameron)  11076- 

11079;  (Ormsby)  12723-12726. 

Ducie  Avenue  Board  School,  Manchester— Comparative 

Height.    Diagram  (Eichholz)  App.  XIX. 

Dudley,  Dr- — Letter  on  improvement  in  Physique  in  Sheffield 
( Young)  2082. 

Duke  of  York's  School,  Physique  in. 

Hibernian  Institute,  Comparison  with  (Cameron)  11147- 
11151. 

Improvement  in  Physique  of  Boys  under  regular  feeding, 

etc.  (Libby)  7845-7847. 
Teeth  of  Boys,  State  of. 

Appointment  of  Dentist  (Taylor)  43. 

Toothbrushes  supplied  (Smyth)  1217,  1218. 

Dundee. 

Cigarette  Smoking  and  Intemperance  among  Young 

Persons  (Wilson)  1944,  1945. 
Half- Timers,   Number  employed  in  Factories  (Wilson) 

1922,  1936. 

Height  and  Weight  IMillworkers  co:iipared  with  the 
normal  (Wilson)  i92:-l.">29,  Ut36— Rkpoet  par.  111., 
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Dundee— con«. 

Infant  Mortality  (Wilson)  1952,  1953,  1999-2004. 

Women  in  Factory  Employment,  Large  Number  of — 
Results,  etc.  (Anderson)  1433,  App.  V.,  par. 
14.  ;  ( Wilson)  1923  ,  (Mackenzie)  6759,  6762. 

Arrangement  with  another  Woman  to  take  charge 
of  Children  less  common  than  in  Lancashire 
or  Potteries  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  32. 

Breast  Feeding  of  Infants  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par. 
31. 

Desertion  of  Mother,  Number  of  Cases  (Anderson) 

App.  v.,  par.  68. 
Illegitimate  Births  in  1903  (Anderson)  App.  V., 

par.  18. 

Infant  Mortality  (Ande7-son)  App.  V.,  par  26. 

Married  and  Widowed  Women  Employed — Miss 
Paterson's  Inv^estigations,  etc.  (Anderso  i) 
App.  v.,  par.  17,  U,  20. 

Reasons  for  early  Return  to  Work  after  Confinement 
Lack  of  Employment  for  men,  etc.  (An,dersoa) 
App.  V.  par.  39. 

References  to  in  Report,  par.  240,  256. 

Unmarried  Mothers,  Number  employed,  etc.,  (Ander- 
son) App.  v.,  var.  18. 

Dunlop,  Dr.  Crauford — Food  Requirements  of  different 
conditions  of  work.  Experiment  at  Peterhead  Convict 
Prison  (Mackenzie)  6825. 

Durham — Infant  Mortality  (Anderson),  App.  V.,  par.  26. 

Eade,  Mr.  Moore,  of  Gateshead— Pioneer  of  Self -Supporting 
Dinners  for  School  Children  (Airy)  )  3235-1 3236. 

Earlswood  Asylum — Parental  Alcoholism  as  cause  of 
Mental  Degeneracy  of  Offspring —Statistics  (ShutUeworlh) 
App.  XVI.,  Section  IX. 

Ears  of  School  Children,  etc.,  Examination  of,  refer 
to  title  Hearing. 

Earthenware  and  China  Industry,  see  tiles  Lead  Poison- 
ing and  Potteries. 

East  Lambeth  Teachers'  Schools  Dinner  Association 

(Eichholz)  476. 

Attendance  officers.  Value  of  aid  in  discoverina; 
home  conditions  (Lihhy)  7834,  7837.  7911, 
7912. 

Breakfasts  (Lihhy)  7918-7926. 

Cooking  of  meals  done  at  a  central  depot  (Lihhy) 
7865-7869. 

Cost  of  a  meal.  Price  charged.  Percentage  of  paying 
children  (Lihhy)  7877-7888,  7947-7952. 

\Ieals  not  given  at  the  schools — Special  centres 
in  connection  with  churches,  chapels,  etc., 
(Lihhy)  7850-7864. 

Meat — Could  the  cost  be  kept  as  low  as  that  of  the 
vegetarian  diet  ?  (Lihhy)  7897. 

Method  of  discovering  underfed  children,  Still  a 
large  number  who  escape  unnoticed  (Libby) 
7927-7930. 

Need  of  the  case  the  only  test.  No  standard  of  in- 
come (Lihhy)  7839. 

Reference  to  in  Report,   par.  339,  341. 

Salvation  Army,  Whole-hearted  help  from  officers 
(Libby)  7876. 

Starting  of  the  Fund  (Libby)  7834,  7910. 

Vegetarian  Dinners,  Description  of  dinners  cooked 
and  distributed  from  Jlr.  A.  F.  HiU's  depot 
(Lihby)   7870-7872,  7931-7936;  7953-7957. 

Voluntary  aid  in  serving  meals  (Libhy)  7850,  7851. 

East  London  Children's  Hospital— Milk  Supply  Organisa- 
tion (Smith)  8458-8463 — References  to  in  Report, 
par.  278. 

Eccles,  Mr.  William  McAdam— Evidence,  10652-10789. 
App.  XVI.— References  to  in  Report,  par.  164,  167, 
220,  225,  268,  270. 

Eczema,  Percentage  of  Children  suffering  from,  in  London, 
Slum  School  (Eichholz)  440. 

Edinburgh. 

Irish  Population,  Influx  of — Bearing  on  Deterioration 
(Qraij)  3289,  3347-3352. 

Overcrowding — Canongate  Tenements  (Mrs.  Mackenzie) 
7037-7053— Report,  par.  112. 
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School  Children. 

Home  conditions.  Investigation  of  (Mrs.  Maclcenzie) 
6989-7003. 

Mackenzie's,  Dr.,  Report  on  Physique  of  School 
Children,  see  Mackenzie. 

Underfed  School  Children.  Free  Feeding  in  the 
Canongate  (Mm.  Mackemip.)  7005-7013.— 
Report,  par.  344. 

Ventilation  of  Schools  good  on  the  whole  (Mackenzie) 
6829-6831. 

Education— Elementary  Education. 

Attainments  : 

Comparison  of  Attainments  in  various  types  of 
Schools  (Eichholz)  471. 

Industrial  Children  compared  with  Board  School 
Children  (Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7062-7C67. 

Larger  proportion  of  Children  being  passed  out  of 
School  at  a  higher  stage  of  Development  than 
formerly  (Eichholz)  537-539. 

Massing  of  Children  at  the  bottom  of  the  School  in 
Slum  Areas  (Eichholz)  440,  471. 

Want  of  Intelligence,  Little  memory  power,  etc.,  in 
poorer  Schools  (Eichholz)  438. 

Attendance  at  School  : 

Compulsory  Attendance. 

Age  at  which  Infants  went  to  School,  see  title 
Infants — School  Life. 

New  Condition  of  Life  which  may,  or  may  not, 
be  a  ciuse  of  Deterioration  (ShadueU) 
12288-12290;  (Royal  College  of  Physicians) 
App.  I.,  par.  9. 

Prejudicial  to  Physical  Development  (Taylor) 

24-27,  1 1 1-118  ;  (Brunton)  2426. 
Responsibility  for  Public  Notice  concentr'^ted 
on  Deterioration  (Eichholz)  435  (9),  556. 
Games  and  Camp  Attendances,  Including  in  School 
Attendance  (Atkins)  3043-3056,  3080,  3084. 

Half  Time  Attendance  : 

Extension  of,  with  a  view  to  Domestic  Training 
refer  to  title  Domestic  Training. 

Factories,  see  that  title. 

Scotland  and  England,  Difference  in  conditions 
of  Exemption  (Scott)  1791-1797. 

Increase  in  Percentage  (Eichholz)  464,  556. 

Irregular  Attendance,  Difficulty  of  (Loch)  10209. 

London  Children  attending  School,  Total  number  of 
(Eichholz)  730,  731. 

Medical  Certificates  in  duplicate,  in  order  to  give  a 
hold  on  Parents  suggested  (Eichholz)  463,  464. 

Partial  Exemption  for  Children  under  14  years  of 
age. — Report  and  Recommendations  of 
Committee,  par.  315;  page  90  (38). 

Slum  Schools,  Attendance  good  (Eichholz)  440. 

Attractive — Methods  of  making  School  life  more  attrac- 
tive (Loch)  10212,  10234,  10236. 

Backward  and  Debilitated  Children,  see  that  title. 
Brain  Growth,  Stimulant  of  (Cunningham)  2225. 
Capacity  for  Education,  Difference  in,  between  Children 
of  Engineers,  etc.  and  Children  of  Dockers  (Young) 
2075. 

Civilising  Influence  (Young)  2122. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  Working  Class  Children  better  off 
than  ever  before  (Macnamara)  12362-12369. 

Savage  type  of  Children,  Disappearance  (Eichholz) 
523-533. 

Sifting  of  Poorer  Population  a  proof  of  (Eichholz)  515. 

Clubs  as  part  of  Elementary  School  System  proposed 
(Eyre)  3726. 

Conditions  of  School  Ijife,  Question  whether  they  were 
prejudicial  to  Health  and  Physical  Development 
(Taylor)  24-27,  111-118  (Eichholz)  578-583; 
(Brunton)  2420,  2444,  2447  {Cameron)  11049-11054- 
(Shadwell)  12288-12296;  (Horsfall)  App.  XXI,  par.' 
2-6. 

Report,  303. 

Cookery  and  Housewifery,  sec  title  Domestic  Training 

2  A 
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Education. —Elementary  Education— co" 

Curriculum  under  the  existing  Code — Too  much  Book- 
work  and  too  many  Subjects  (Greenwood)  8372- 
8381  ;  (Gorst)  12020,  12021. 

Less  Mental  and  more  Physical  Work  (Hirsjill) 
5694  ;  (Loch)  10360-10362. 

Teachers,  Responsibility  of — Subjects  suggested  as 
superfluous,  etc  (Close)  2682-2703,  2747-2755, 
2840-2842. 

T^efects  of  present  System,  Administrative  Defects,  etc. 

(Horsfall)  5768-6779. 
Desks,  etc.,  for  school  children.  Objections  to — Tendency 

to  cause  Curvature  of  the  Spine  (Gorst)  11862; 

(Ormsby)  12797,  12798  ;  (Hawkes)  13061  ;  (Horsfall) 

App.  XXI,  par.  3  and  4. 

Eye  Defects,  Connection  with — Causes  of  Short  Sighted- 
ness.  etc.  (Kerr)  801  ;  812-818":  (Tweedy)  3770-3775 
3796,  3797  (Collie)  4019;  Gorst)  11871.  ' 

Fees,  Abolition  of : 

Circumstance  responsible  for  focussing  public  notice 
on  Deterioration  (Eichholz)  435  (9),  556. 

Free  Feeding  as  the  logical  outcome  of  Free  Educa- 
tion ;  (Atkins)  2967,  3008,  3030-3036;  (Libbi/) 
7907-7909;  (Loch)  10272. 
Forgetfuluess  after  leaving  School. 

Hopelessly  ignorant  six  months  after  (Haivkes) 
13056. 

Reading  (Greenwood)  8157,  8158,  8343-8346. 
Hours  of  Work  and  Length  of  Les.«ons  : 

Cut  down  the  Hours  and  have  short,  more  frequent 
Breaks  (Brunton)  2426,  2446.  2470-2475  ; 
(Atkiris)  3114-3117;  (Collie)  3982-3986,  4104- 
4112  ;  (Horsfall)  App.  XXI,  par.  4, 

Sufficiency  of  Recreation  Intervals  (Eichholz)  582  ; 
(Stanley)  13470-13473. 

Hygiene  and  Laws  of  Health,  see  Health. 

Improvement  in  Working  Class  Physique  due  to  work  of 

the  School  Board  (Stanley)  13388,  13393,  13467- 

13469. 

Industrial  Schools,  see  that  title. 

Infants  and  Young  Children,  see  that  title— subheadings 
Education  and  School  Life. 

Infectious  Disease,  Time  lost  by— Keeping  Register  of 
Sickness  proposed  (Kerr)  838-842;  (Collie)  4014- 
4016. 

Ireland,  see  that  title. 
Management  of  Schools. 

Breaking  down  hard  and  fast  line  between  official 

and  voluntary  workers  (Eichholz)  573. 
Discouragement  of  Managers  by  complete  dependence 

on  authority  (Eichholz)  667,  068. 
Scarcity  of  good  Managers,  Not  enough  personal 

interest  taken.  Insufficient  training  in  the  Work 

(Eichholz)  664-666. 
Time  and  Leisure,  Encouragement  of  Managers  with 

(Eichholz)  573. 

Work  done  by  such  Agencies  as  Toynbee  Hall, 
Oxford  Hou=.e,  etc.  (Eichholz)  668.  ' 

Mental  Deficiency,  see  that  title. 

Open  Air  Doctrine — Giving  Lessons  out  of  doors  when- 
ever possible,  American  .system,  etc.  (Gorst)  11819- 
11821. 

Over  pressure  in  Schools — Non-existent  (Collie)  4019  ; 

(Chalmers)  6160.  6161. 
Parents,    Co-operation    with    Teachers — Proposals  for 

getting  the  parents  into  the  schools  to  see  the  classes 

at  work,  etc.  (Deverell)  8058-8066. 

Pliysioal  Training,  see  titles  Drill  and  Physical  Training. 

Public  Notice  concentrated  on  Physical  Deterioration — 
Part  played  by  Elementary  Education,  Stratification 
of  population  into  series  of  social  levels  and  aggrega- 
tion of  lowe.st  classes  (Eichholz)  429,  435  (9),  656. 

Reading,  Instruction  in,  forgotten  after  leaving  school 

[Greenwood)  8157,  8158,  8343-8346. 
Rural  Education. 

Age  at  which  Children  were  sent  to  School,  etc.,  see 

title  nfants — School  Life. 
Aoricultural  Subjects,  Teaching  in  Schools,  proposed 
( Fosbroke)  6653-6657. 
Itinerant  Teachers  (Fosbroke)  6658-6662. 
Combating  Evils  resulting  from  influx  from  Country 
to  Town — Instructing  (_  hildren  in  resources  and 
opportunities   of    Rural     Existence -Report, 
par.  193-5;  page  87  [18]. 


Education— Elementary  Education— con<. 
Rural  Education — cant. 

Present  Education  unfitted  young  men  for  life  in  the 
country  (Close)  2848-2857. 
Scheduling  of  Children,  Circumstance  responsible  for 
focussins  public  notice  on  Deterioration  (Eichholz) 
435  (9),  556. 

Sheffield — Physical  Condition  of  School  Children,  Diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with,  owing  to  severance  between 
Teachers  and  Education  Committee,  etc.  (Green- 
wood) 8223-8227. 

Tachnical  Education — Facilities  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  (Young)  2112. 

Types  of  Schools  in  London  and  large  towns  illustrative 
of  the  different  social  levels,  see  Poorer  Schools,  Im- 
proving Schools,  etc. 

Women,  Higher  Education  of — Bearing  of  movement 
upon  National  Physique  (Cunningham)  2233 
(Ormsby)  12669-1267]'. 

Education  Act  of  1876,  Extension  of  Industrial  System 
under  Section  16  (Eichholz)  486. 

Egyptians,  Case  of — Evidence  that  physical  dimensions 
remain  constant  for  ages  under  normal  conditions  (Gray) 
3250. 

Eichholz,  Dr.  Alfred— Evidence  421-738,  App.  XIX. 

Reference-s  to,  in  Report,  par.  26,  34,  69,  75,  163,  164, 
177,  217,  247,  268,  289,  304,  306,  311,  317,  321,  332, 
333,  .3.35,  339,  340,  368,  369,  409. 

Summary  of  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  435,  572. 

Elberfeld  System  for  dealing  with  Poverty  (Horsfall) 
5646-5653 — Report,  par.  93. 

Elementary  Education,  .see  Education. 

Elementary  School  Teachers,  see  Teachers. 

EUwood,  Mr. — Photographs  of  Manchester  Slums  and 
School  children  twenty  3'ears  ago  (Ntven)  6247-6249. 

Eltringham  St.  School,  Wandsworth— Improving  School 
(Eichholz)  535-537. 

Comparative  Height  Diagram  (Eichholz)  App.  XIX. 

Emigration   a  Factor  in  Deterioration  (Shadwell)  12266, 
12271  ;  App.  XXVII.,  par  17. 

Insanity  and  Emigration,  Correlation  between,  App. 
XXVII.,  par  5. 

Ireland,  see  that  title. 

Employers'  Liability — Medical  Examination  of  persons 
employed  with  a  view  to  minimising  future  liability. 
Large  percentage  of  unfit  (Maurice)  319,  320. 

Employment — Relation  to  Development,  etc.,  see  Occupa- 
tion. 

Employment  of  School  Children  out  of  School  Hours— ^ 

Contributing  cause  of  Deterioration  (Brunton) 
2479,  2480. 

Dublin,  Street  Trading  in — Restriction  (Ormsby)  12757- 
12761. 

Endurance,  Power  of— Comparison  of  Children  in  various 
types  of  schools  (Eichholz)  438,  471,  536-637. 

Enteric  Fever  in  Ireland. 

Causes  of— Mainly  Water-borne  (Kelly)  11424-11427. 
Not  very  prevalent  ( Kelly)  1 1424. 

Environment— Influence  on  Development  and  Physique  : 

Alcoholism — Children  of  Drunken  Parents,  Remedial 
EflEects  of  Environment  (Jones)  10813,  10842- 
10844. 

Age  at  which  there  is  a  chance  of  Recovery  (Jones) 

10843,  10844. 
Barnardo's,  Dr.,  Evidence  (Jones)  10842. 
.^melioration  of  Physique,  see  that  title. 

Diseases  referable  to  conditions  of  environment  (Mac- 
kenzie) 6778-6781. 

Health  at  Birth — Theory  that  Nature  gave  every  child  a 
fresh  start  v.  Theory  of  Heredity  and  Pre-Natal  Con- 
ditions, refer  to  title  Heredity. 

Inheritable  Characters  distinguished  from  environmental 
modifications,  the  latter  not  being  trans  mi.ssible 
(Mackenzie)  6742. 

Officers  and  Recruits,  Difference  in  Physical  Equivalents 
required  (Cunningham)  2194,  2195. 
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Environment— co/(<. 

Period  of  Growth  most  sensitive  to  influence  of  Environ- 
ment, see  title  Age  during  Period  of  Growth. 

Softening  of  Environment — 

Process  of,  would  probably  be  followed  by  segreja- 
tion  of  the  unfit  in  a  special  environment  (Shad- 
well)  12340-12357. 

Tended  to  preservation  of  the  unfit  (Shadwell)  12243- 
12257,  1230()-12'}12. 

Sec  also  Death  Rate — Scientific  Measures. 

Epilepsy  due  to  Alcoholism  (Jones)  10865. 

Errand  Boys,  Cadet  Corps  Training  for  (Murphy)  10440, 
101-41 — Report,  par.  378. 

Ether  Drinking  in  Ireland  (Cunningham)  2301-2304. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools- 
Boys'  Clubs,  Running  in  connection  with  Evening  Con- 
tinuation Schools^  proposed  (Eichholz)  713. 
Compulsory  Attendance  at  Continuation  Classes  : 

Country  Districts,  Feeling  in  Worcestershire  (Fos 

broke)  6712,  6713. 
Domeftic  Training,  see  that  title. 
Hooliganism,  Preventive  and  Remedy  (Young)  2107, 
2108,  2172-2176  ;  (Brunton)  2501-2,503  ;  (Eyre) 
3720-3725. 

Local  Authorities,  Timidity  of — Lead  from  Board  of 

Education  needed  (Rees)  4373-4378. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  Experiment  (Deverell)  8032. 
Physical  Training. 

Compulsory  Continuation  Classes  (Rees)  4361- 

4365,  4482  ;  (Mvrphy)  9430. 
Government  Grant  proposed  (Lewis)  8658-8659- 
Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee. 
par.  372,  376,  381  ;  page  91  (43)  (47). 

Social  Intercourse  the  chief  object  of  Attendance  (Lewis) 
8662. 

Work  of  (Eichholz)  540. 

Eves,  Miss— Evidence,  7544-7830. 

Refebences  to  in  Report,  par.  270,  296,  373. 

Evidence  of  Deterioration  (Young)  2127-2135. 

For  a  particular  Disease  or  Defect,  see  its  name. 

Evolution  Theory  gave  ground  for  opinion  that 
Deterioration    existed — Softening   of  Environment 
tended  to  preservation  of  the  unfit  (Shadwell)  12243- 
12257,  12306-12312. 

Evolutionary  Changes  in  structure  of  the  Human  Body 

Size  of  Cranium,  etc.  (Cunningham)  2225. 

No  sign  of  Deterioration  except  in  the  case  of  the  Teeth 
(Cunningham)  2219. 

"Exmouth"  Training  Ship— Dental  Appointment  had 
resulted  in  passins  a  greater  number  of  boys  into  the 
Navy  (Dolamore)  7102. 

Expansion  of  Towns,  see  Towns. 

Expenditure  of  Working  Classes— Improvidence,  etc- 

Beneficial  Expenditure  of  increased  income  which  should 

tend  to  ameliorate  conditions  (Loch)  10125-10126, 

J0148-10151,  10185. 
Extra  money  went  in  amusements  or  luxuries,  and  when 

a  pinch  came  the  children  were  the  first  to  suffer 

(Hawkes)  13091-13096. 
Food,  Selection  of,  etc.,.  see  Food,  subheadings  Expendi- 
ture and  Values. 

Report,  par.  288. 

Working  Women,  Foolish  and  Wasteful  Expenditure 
(Worthington)  7243,  7244,  7315;  (Deverell)  8083. 

Eyesight  Defective  Vision,  Eye  Disease,  etc : 

Anthropometrical  Survey,  Question  of  testing  Eyesight 
(Cunningham)  2249 ;  (Gray)  3313,  3442,  3448  ; 
(Browne)  9729. 

Apparent  Increase  in  Optical  Defects  due  to  increased 
knowledge  and  care  (Tweedy)  3757,  3758. 

Army  Recruits — Rejections  : 

Method    of    Examination,    Snellen's    Types,  etc. 

(Taylor)  36-39  ;  (Tweedy)  3765-3767,'  3794. 
Occupation,  Rejections  according  to — Position  of 

Defective  Vision  (Taylor)  85. 
Shortsightedness  as  a  cause  of  Rejection — Question 

as  to  Usefulness  of  Soldiers  with  Glasses  ( Taylor) 

36-39  ;  (Tweedy)  3764-3769,  3799-3808. 

173— Ap. 


Eyesight— Defective  Vision,  Eye  Disease,  etc-—conf. 

Blight,  Sore  Eyes,  etc.  among  slum  School  Children  in 
London  (Eichholz)  440. 

Blindness  : 

Decrease  in  the  last  ten  years  (Eichholz)  5.52. 

Neglect  after  Birth,  half  the  cases  of  Blindness  due  to 
(Kerr)  825-829. 

Colour  Blindness,  Testing  for  (Cunnimjham)  2249  (Twetdy) 
3783-3789  ;  (Collie)  4196. 

Deterioration  : 

Connection  with  (Tweedy)  3747,  3748;  (Hawkes) 
13086-13088. 

No  Evidence  of  Deterioration  (Tweedy)  3746,  3747, 
3757. 

Ear  and  Eye  Disease,  Cormection  between  (Cheatle)  12813- 
12820. 

Gonorrhoea,  Ophthalmia  in  children  caused  by  (Cooper) 
3826. 

Inequality  of  Vision,  Prevalence  of  (Tweedy)  3782. 
Navy  Recruits— Rejections  (Tweedy)  3791-3793. 
Ophthalmia,  see  that  title. 

Reduction  in  Number  and  Severity  of  Cases  of  Disease 
(Tweedy)  3748-3756. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
408-413  ;  page  92  (52). 

School  Children  : 

Infant  Teaching,  Strain  caused  by  fineness  of  Work 
required  (Kerr)  801,  812,  818;  (Collie)  40J9; 
(Gorst)  11872. 

Lighting  of  Elementary  Schools,  Defects  of  (GariieH) 
9237  ;  (Gorst)  11872. 

Public  Expense,  Treating  cases  at  proposed  (Gorst) 
11881,  11882. 

Seating  of  Children,  Insufficient  attention  paid  to 
(Gorst)  ]  1872. 

Teachers,  Preliminary  Examination  of  Eyes  by, 
(Deverell)  Wdl2;   (Gorst)  11879-11881. 

Testing  of  Eyesight  (Collie)  4122,  4138,  4139. 

Method  proposed — No  need  to  employ  Medical 
Man  (Tweedy)  3778-3782. 

No  general  Provision  for  Testing  of  Visual  Acuity 
(Kerr)  812. 

Speciahst  unnecessary  if  medical  practitioner 
had  a  special  training  (Cheatle)  12861- 
12861,  12893. 

Standardising — Function  of  Consultative  Com- 
mittee and  Central  Bureau — Report,  par. 
60. 

L'sefulness  of  Tests  now  applied  in  Board  Schools 
and  High  Schools  (Tweedy)  3771,  3772, 
3790  ;  (Collie)  4196,  4197. 

Shortsightedness : 

Causes  of — Overtaxing  Eyes  in  the  Young,  etc. 
(Tweedy)  3770-3775,  3796,  3797. 

Not  a  proof  of  Degeneration  (Tweedy)  3767,  3770. 

Proffressive  shortsightedness  (Tweedy)  3797. 

Recruits  for  the  Army,  Rejections  for  Shortsight— 
Question  of  Usefulness  of  Soldiers  using  Glasses 
(Tweedy)  3764-3769,  3799-3808. 

Town  and  Country,  Comparative  Prevalence  in 
(Twecdij)  3795. 

Syphilitic  Eye  Disease 

Blind  Schools  of  London  School  Board.  Sj'philis 
among  Children  (Collie)  4027,  4028. 

Decrease  in  number  and  severity  of  Cases— Inherited 
Syphihs,  etc.  (Tweedy)  3756,  3776. 

Optic  Atrophy,  Relation  of  Syphilis  to  (Mott)  App. 
XXV.,  par.  2. 

Town  and  Country,  Comparative  Prevalence  of  Degenera- 
tive Eye  Disease— The  Country  the  Recruiting 
Ground  and  Asylum  of  theTown  (Tweedy)  3757-3763, 
3795. 

Town  Life,  Adverse  effect  on  powers  of  Vision  (£;oit;«e) 
9693. 

Eyre,  Mr.  Douglas— Evidence,  3511,  3744— References 
TO  IN  Report,  par.  371,  374,  375,  376,  384. 

Face  Measurement — Not  necessary  in  connection  with  in- 
quiry into  National  Physique  (Cunningham)  2253-2255, 

2  A  2 
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Factories  and  Workshops : 

Administration  under  Factory  Acta,  Decrease  in  Trade 
Poisoning  {Legge)  5819-6828. 

Age  Limit  for  entering  Factories — Earliest  Age  (Anderson) 
1555,  1556. 

Birth  Certificates  reqiiired  from  applicants  under 
sixteen  (Young)  2141. 

Deterioration  due  to  age  of  employment.  Conflicting 
Evidence  (Garnett)  9060,  9227-9233. 

Scotland  (Scott)  1791-1797. 

Alcoholism  among  Women  and  Girls: 

Increase  in — Drink  Clubs  in  Workshops,  etc.  (Garnett) 
9079-9086,  9171,  9172,  9300-9302. 

Tendency  of  Factory  Life  to  cause  Alcoholism  and 
AlcohoHc  Insanity  (Jones)  10826-10836. 
App.  XVI,  Section  IV. 

Treating  on  pay-day  (Hawhes)  13131. 

Anthropemetric  Data,  see  title  Anthropometric  Data — 
Consultative  Committee  and  Central  Bureau. 

Certif  j'ing  Surgeons  : 

Discrimination,  Power  of — Fitting  the  Work  to  the 
Worker  (Anderson)  1523-1528  ;  ( Young)  2079- 
2081. 

Extension  of  Powers  : 

Adults,  Occasional  extension  of  provisions 
already  obtaining  with  regard  to  certain 
dangerous  trades  (Sco«)  1829-1831. 

Compulsory  PiC-examination,  Question  of 
(Anderson)  1529,  1.530. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Power  of,  for  Certify- 
ing Surgeons  propo.sed  (  Young)  2166-2168. 

Raising  Age  Limit  for  examination  as  to  fitness 
for  employment  (Anderson)  1450,  1451. 

Number  and  Duties  (Anderson)  1442,  1445-1447 ; 
(Legge)  5858. 

Power  for  good.  Moral  Influence,  etc.  ( Young)  2122. 

Classification  of  Industries  : 

Census  Returns  and  Factory  Department  Returns, 
Correspondence  desirable  (Smyth)  1431,  1435. 

Women  employed.  Classification  with  reference  to 
(Anderson)  1473-1478— Tables  showing  (Ander- 
son) App.  v.,  par.  15  ;  App.  XV.,  Table  III. 

Concealment  of  Disease  by  Factory  Owners,  Cases  of 
(Anderson)  1570-1574. 

Concentration  of  Trades  in  particular  districts.  Signific- 
ance as  affecting  Health  Conditions  (Anderson) 
1474-1479. 

Conditions  of  Work  : 

Health,  Effect  on,  see  subheading  Physical  Condition 
of  Workers. 

Improvement  (Anderson)  1518,  1614,  1615 ; 
(Cameron)  10930. 

Legislative  interference  had  not  reached  its 
maximum  ( Wilson)  1963-1965. 

Ventilation  and  Structural  Conditions,  Most 
apparent  improvement  (Anderson)  1508. 

Injurious  Conditions  (Garnett)  9169-9071. 

Classification  of  Sources  of  Injury,  Relative  Risk 

to  Men  and  Women  (Anderson)  1480-1495. 
Cotton  Factories,   Processes  which  tend  to 

Deterioration  (Young)  2116,  2117. 

Dust    (Legge)    5829,    5830    (Campagnac  and 
Russell)  App.  XXII.,  par  2. 

Consumption  due  to  (Legge)  5913-5917. 

Humid  or  Artificially  heated  Atmosphere  (Legge) 
5831-58.35. 

Potteries — Conditions  of  work  inciting  to  Drink 
(Garnett)  9300-9302. 

Small  Workshops,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Workpeople's  Neglect  of  Precautions  (Garnett)  9135. 

DecentraUsation  of  Manufactures  (Chalmers)  6016,  6017, 
6057,  6153. 

Artificial  Nature  of  Movement  (Rowntree)  5188-5170. 

Conditions  favouring  (Neville.)  4739. 

Conditions  of  Success— Supply  of  Work  for  all 
Members  of  a  'Fa.rm\y(Chatmers)  6061,  6062,  6154- 
6158. 

Disadvantages  of  taking  Factories  to  Outskirts  of 
Towns  (Niven)  6444-6448. 

Garden  City  Ltd.,  see  that  title. 


Factories  and  Workshops— f07if. 

Decentralisation  of  Manufactures — cant. 

London,  Migration  of  Certain  Trades  (iVevi'We)  4738, 
4740;  (Murphy)  9403,  9404. 

Rating  of  Sites,  Stimulation  which  would  be  afforded 
by  (Neville)  4742. 

Water  Power  and  Electricity  as  aids  to  Decentralisa- 
tion (Chalmers)  6063-6067. 

Domestic  Life,  Unfitness  for,  induced  by  Factory  Life 
(Anderson)  1619-1622  ;  (Dowding)  4937  ;  (Hawkes) 
13023,  13033,  13034,  13132,  13138,  13139. 

Dundee,  see  that  title. 

Evening  Continuation  Classes,  Tottenham  Factory  Girls 
Non- Attendance  (Lewis)  8605-8608. 

Fatigue — Matter  for  detailed  enquiry  (Anderson)  1496, 
1497  ;  (Scott)  1781,  1860 — Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions OF  Committee,  par.  147  ;  page  87  (14). 

Food  Pauses,  see  subheading  Meal  Times. 

Half-Timers — Mistake  of  premature  employment : 

Irregular  Habits  acquired.  Arrest  of  Physical  De- 
velopment (Scott)  1667,  1668,  1786-1790,  1823. 

Reasons  for  poorness  of  physique  of  half-timers 
(Wilson.)  1924,  1925,  1936. 

Scotland  and  England,  Difference  in  conditions  of 
exemption  from  School  (Scott)  1791-1797. 
Home  Work  : 

Badness  of  Conditions,  Evasion  of  Factory  Acts 
(Hawkes)  13133-13135. 

Existing  Legislation  good  as  far  as  it  went  (Booth) 

1021,  1022,  1110-1113. 
London — Employment  of  Married  Women  (Hawkes) 

12958.  12959. 

Women,  Number  employed  (Anderson)  1436,  1438. 
Hours  of  Work  too  long  for  Women  and  Girls  (Ander- 
son) 1471,  1498,  1501,  1544,  1545,  App.  XV.,  Table 

in. 

Injuries  and  Injurious  Conditions,  see  subheading  Condi- 
tions of  Work. 

Inspection,  Efficiency  in  Soho  (Stanley)  13385-13387. 

Inspection  and  Supervision  of  Workshops  as  distinguished 
from  Factories,  etc. — Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions OF  Committee,  par.  158  ;  page  87  (16). 

Inspectors,  see  title  Factory  Inspectors. 

Lady  Superintendents  of  Women  Workers  superseding 
Foremen  in  all  matters  except  those  directly  con- 
nected with  the  work — Hudson's  Soap  Works  and 
Diamond  Match  Works  (  Young)  2103. 

Laundries,  see  that  title. 

Lead  Poisoning,  see  that  title. 

Local  Authorities,  Powers  and  use  of  Powers  (Anderson) 

1520-1522. 
Married  Women's  Labour  : 

Birmingham — Extent  to  which    Married  Women 
were  employed,  etc.  (Airy)  13239,  13251,  13252. 

Child-bearing,  see  that  title. 

Dublin  and  Belfast  (Ormsby)  12637,  12638. 

Dundee  (Anderson)  1433,  App.  V.,  par.  14  ;  (Wilson) 

1923  ;  (Mackenzie)  6759,  6762. 
Extent  and  Effects  of  Employment  of  Mothers. 

Census  Reports,  1901  (Anderson.)  App.  V.,  par.  16. 

ChUd  Bearing,  see  that  title. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  information  (Anderson) 

App.  v.,  par.  11. 
Infant  Mortality,  see  Infants. 
Lancashire — Percentage    of    Married  Women 
employed  in  Preston,  Burnley,  and  Black- 
burn, App.  v.,  par.  16. 
Manchester  Area  : 

Ancoats,   Opinion  of  working  men  of  (Ashby) 

8690-8693. 
Statistics  needed  (Ashby)  8792-8799. 
Neglect  of  Home  and  Domestic  Duties,  see  that  title. 
Potteries,  see  that  title. 

Preference  for  Factory  over  Domestic  Work  (Ander- 
son) App.  v.,  par.  37-50— Report,  par.  255-259. 
Proportion  of,  less  than  was  supposed,  serious  in 

certain  districts  (Anderson)  1432-1434. 
Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee, 
par.  251-263;  page  88  (26);  par.  370;  page  91 
(44). 
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Factories  and  Workshops- wi". 

Meal  Times— Women  and  Girls  (Anderson)  App.  XV., 
Tables  I.,  III. 

Pauses  insufficient,  especially  in  Clothing  and  Dress 
Trades  (Anderson)  1499,  1500,  1646-1654. 

Medical  Examination  of  Employees  on  behalf  of  Em- 
ployer, Large  Percentage  of  Unfit  (Maurice)  319,  320. 

Medical  Inspection  : 

Necessity  for  (Scoil)  1653-1655,  17C2,  1828. 

Statistical  Information  bearing  on  Health  of  the 
Population  (Legge)  5813-5818. 

Women  doctors.  Extension  of  work  desirable  (Ander- 
son) 1469. 

Medical  Rejections  : 

Glasgow — Reasons  for  Rejection,  Diminution  in 
Number,  Standard  (Scott)  1658-1668,  1671-1673, 
1686,  1691. 

Liverpool — Decrease  in  Number  of  Rejections  : 

Provisional  certificates  granted.  Relaxation  of 
physical  standard  ( Young)  2077,  2078. 

Weeding  out  of  Inefifectives  by  the  Timekeeper. 
( Young)  2054,  2055. 

Morals — Standard  of  Character  : 

Foremen  and  Forewomen,  Influence  of  (Garnet  ). 
9156,  9160,  9170. 

Laxity  of — Supposed  tendency  of  life  in  factories 
(Wilson)  1996-1998. 

Potteries,  see  that  title. 

Physical  Condition  of  Workers — Effect  on  Health  of 
Conditions  of  Factorv  Life,  etc.  (Anderson,  1441, 
1540-1543,  1582-1584;  App.  V.,  par.  30 
(Neville)  4730. 

Adverse  environment  resisted  slightly  better  by 
females  than  by  males  (Wilson)  1931,  1932. 

Falling  off  in  Physique  of  Girls  (Eichholz)  435  (11), 
566;  (Campagnac  and  Russell)  App.  XXII., 
par.  10. 

Improvement  in  health  (Anderson)  1467,  1468  ; 
(Malins)  3179. 

Improvement  in  Physique  not  keeping  pace  with 
improved  conditions  of  work  (Anderson)  1460- 
1468,  1510,  1575-1581  (Garnett)  9065. 

Indications  of  ill-health  in  Women  and  Girls  (Ander- 
son) 1467. 

Legislative  Remedies,  Many  were  of  too  recent  date 
to  admit  of  apparent  improvement  (Anderson) 
1470,  1505-1507. 

No  Deterioration  during  time  they  were  under  the 

Factory  Act  (Scott)  1764. 
Phthisis,  Increase  in  (Yoking)  2146. 

Prejudicial  to  Growth  and  Development  (Wilson) 
1927-1929,  1930,  1936. 

Recruiting  Returns  indicated  effect  on  health 
(WUson)  1930. 

Textile  and  Non-Textile  Factory  Processes,  Com- 
parison between  (Anderson.)  App.  V.,  par.  29. 

Potteries,  see  that  title. 

Race  Progress,  Factory  legislation  could  be  made  a  means 
of  raising  the  Standard  (Anderson)  1588,  1589. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
140-159  ;  page  86  (13)  ;  87  (16). 

Sickness,  Register  of — Value,  Possibility  of  obtaining 

Statistics  (Anderson)  1557-1567. 
Small  Workshops,  Conditions  of  Labour  : 

Abuse  of — Regulations  of  Factory  Act  of  1901 
(Garnett)  9129-9133. 

Double  Licence  System  by  which  Owner  of  Premises 
and  Employer  of  Labour  could  be  held  mutually 
responsible  (Booth)  1020,  1021,  1114. 

Lack  of  Regulation  and  Control — Report  and  Re- 
commendations OF  Committee,  par.  158,  159  ; 
page  87  (16). 

Local  Authorities,  Powers  of  (Anderson)  1626-1637. 

iS.mke,  etc..  Pollution  of  the  Air  by,  refer  to  title  Air. 

Standard  of  Physical  Fitness  : 

Fixing  .suggested  (Anderson)  1449. 
No  fixed  Standard  (Scott)  1870. 

Sweating,  Evils  of — Diminution  by  recent  legislation 
(Booth)  1023. 

Textile  and  Non-textile  Factories,  Proportion  of  Young 
Persons  and  Children  employed  (Anderson)  142,', 
1428. 


Factories  and  Workshops— con<. 

Ventilation — Defective  Ventilation  ( I'/i7«on)  1947,  1949, 
1050. 

Defects  of  newest  and  best-built  Factories  (Rowntree) 

5121,  5122,  5191. 
Phthisis,  Spread  of  (Young)  2116,  2147. 
Standard  of  Ventilation  : 

"Sufficient"  Ventilation  under  Section  7  (1) 
of  the  Act  1901,  Meaning  not  clearly  defined 
(Rowntree)  5346-5348. 
Ventilation    Committee    Recommendation — Dis- 
approval  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
Society  (Legge)  5883-5896. 
Workshops,  Defective  Ventilation  of — Extension  of 
Factory  Regulations  proposed  (Scott)  1653,  1656, 
1657;  (Wilson)  2036,2037;  (Rowntree)  5123- 
5125;  (Legge)  5911. 
Weights  carried  by  Women  and  Girls,  Illustrations  from 

various  Industries  (Ayiderson)  1502,  1503. 
Women  and  Girls  : 

Increase  in  Female  Labour 

Deterioration,  Factor  in,  App.  XXVII.,  par.  2, 
10. 

Effect  not  yet  determined   (Royal    College  of 
Physicians)  App.  I.,  par.  19. 

Largest  Women's  Industries,  Tables  showing  number 
employed  and  number  of  Men  employed  (Ander- 
son) App.  XV.,  Table  IIL 

Number  employed — Varying  Percentage  in  different 

parts  of  the  kingdom  (Anderson)  1420-1426, 

1439,  1440,  1617,  1618. 
Proportion  to  Population  of  Female  Factory  Labour. 

etc.  (Recs)  4227-4229. 
Restrictions  on  liberty  of  female  subject  as  distinct 

from  male  subject — Disapproval  of  (Anderson) 

1452. 

Statistics  of  Women  and  Girls  whose  work  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Factory  Act  (Anderson)  App.  XV., 
Table  I. 

See  also  subheading  Physical  Condition  of  Workers, 
Married  Women's  Labour,  etc. 

Factory  Act  of  1901- 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Duties  imposed  on  (Lithiby) 
13528. 

Potteries,  Evasion  of  Act  (Garnett)  9068 — Report,  par. 
147. 

Small  Workshops,  Provisions  relating  to  (Garnett)  9131- 
9133. 

Working  of — Full  effects  not  yet  realised — Report,  par. 
148. 

Factory  Inspectors. 

Duty  to  inquire  into  external  conditions  rather  than  into 
results  in  workers'  health  (Anderson)  1444. 

Potteries,  Need  for  Resident  Woman  Inspector  (Oarneit) 
9317-9327. 

Women  Inspectors,  Appointment  in  greater  abundance — 
Report,  par.  155. 

Family  System  prevailing  in  Slum  Areas— Unmarried 

persons  living  together  : 
Cruelty  and  Neglect  of  Children  (Deverdl)  7987-7989. 
Intemperance  generally  connected  with   loose  family 

system  (Deverdl)  8079-8081. 

Farinaceous  Foods — Irritant  effect  on  Children  under  six 
months  (Collie)  3925,  3926,  4172-4180. 

Fat  in  Dietary— Importance  of  (Mackenzie)  6814-6824. 

Fatigue  in  Factory  Employment— Matter  for  detailed 
enquiry  (Anderson)  1496,  1497  ;  (Scott)  1781,  1860. 

Federation  of  Lads'  Clubs  (Eyre)  3552. 

Federation  of  Working  Men  s  Clubs  (Eyre),  3552. 

Feeble-minded,  see  Mental  Deficiency. 

Feeding  Bottles  for  Infants,  Objections  to  long-tubed 
Bottles  (Broivne)  9690;  (Hutchison)  9984-9990. 

Feet: 

Deformity,  Decrease  in  (Cunningham)  2220. 
Flat  Feet,  see  that  title. 

Fenton. 

Girls'  Club  (Garnett)  9085. 

Infant  Mortality  (Garnett)  9037,  9039. 

Sanitary  Conditions,  Housing,  etc. —  Not  so  bad  as 
Hanley  and  Longton  (Garnett)  9306,  9307. 
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Fenton  House  Settlement- 
Health  visiting  work  in  the  Potteries  (Garnett)  9107-9110, 
9204,  9205,  9207. 

Position  and  Number  of  Workers  {Garnett)  9012-9014. 

Fenton.  Vicar  of — Crusade  against  Immoral  Conditions 
existing  in  the  Potteries,  Formation  of  Social  Service 
Committee,  etc.  {Garnett)  9168,  9169,  9288-9291. 

Fertility  of  Different  Classes  of  the  Community,  refer 
to  title  Birth  Rate. 

Finsbury. 

Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Cooking  Appliances,  Lack  of — Houses  let  in  tene- 
ments that  were  originally  built  for  one  family 
{Hawkes)  13149,  13150. 

Death  Rate  of  one-roomed  tenements  {Hawhen) 
13171. 

Demolition  of  insanitary  houses — Mostly  replaced 
by  factories  {Hawkes)  12946-12948,  13009, 
13142-13146. 

Gas  cooking  stoves  without  ^ventilation  put  into 
Peabody  Trust  Buildings  {Hawkes)  13150-13153. 

One  room  tenements.  Average  number  of  Occupants 
{Hawkes)  13154. 

Repoet,  par.  86. 

Infant  Mortality — Percentage,  Causes  {Hawkes)  12949. 

Queen's  Jubilee  Nurses,  Educational  work  of  (Hawkes) 
12986-12989. 

Fire — Risks  to  Infant  Life,  making  Fireguards  obligatory 
(Booth)  1008. 

Building  Bye-laws,  Inserting  provision  the  only  way  of 
enforcing  use  of  fireguards  (Greenwood)  8163,  8164. 

Report,  par.  284. 

Fire  Brigade,  London — Physique  of  men.  Evidence  against 
Deterioration  (Collie)  4163,  4164,  4168-4170. 

Fish. 

Deleterious  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Uric-acid-free  Diet 
(Haig)  9631,  9632. 

Ireland — Fish-eating  District  free  from  Anaemia  which 
was  prevalent  in  Indian  Meal  District  (Browne)  9706- 
9709. 

Fish  Curing — Hours  of  Employment,  Exemption  from 
Factory  Regulations  (Anderson)  App.  XV,  Table  III. 

Flat  Feet. 

Causes  of : 

Clogs,  Effect  of  (Taylor)  128,  129. 

Heredity,  Influence  in  Manufacturing  Districts 
(Taylor)  126-129. 

Locality,  Soil,  etc.,  Not  causes  (Ashby)  8827-8831. 

Particular  Employment,  Flat  Feet  not  attached  to 
(Taylor)  119. 

Rickets  the  chief  cause  (Ashby)  8769. 

Want  of  Care,  Flat  Feet  due  to  (Maurice)  290. 

Children  suffering  from  (Scott)  1686,  1706. 

Devonshire,  Prevalence  of  Flat  Feet  in  (Barrett)  173,  237 

Examination  of  fifty-three  working   men.    Result  of 
(Hawkes)  13082-13084,  13090. 

Factory  Employment — Decrease  in  number  of  Medical 
Rejections  in  Glasgow  (Scott)  1663,  1706. 

Local  Evidence  of  weakness,  but  not  a  proof  of  bad 
physique  (Brnnton)  2426,  2515-2518. 

Manchester,   Glasgow,   and  Belfast — Ratios  compared 
(Taylor)  120-124. 

Recruits  for  the  Army,  Not  many  Rejections  (Taylor)  84. 
Worcestershire,  Flat-foot  among  Labourers  (Fosbroke) 
6557. 

Flax  Scutch  Mills — Hours  of  Employment,  Exemption 
from  Factory  Regulations  (AndersoTi)  App.  XV.,  Table 
III. 

Flour,    Finer    Quality — Effect  of  Introduction  of  Steel 
Rolling  Machinery  (Brunton)  2461. 

Teeth  affected  by  creation  of  additional  acid  (Dolamore) 
7098,  7182. 


Food : 

Adulteration,  see  that  title. 

Alcoholism — Importance  of  Food  as  Remedial  Agent 

(Lamb)  11773. 
Artisan  Class,  Diet  of  (Bostock)  7472  7474. 
Bagot's  Mrs.,  Lisson  Grove  Club — Members'  Dietary 

(Bagot)  4553-4556. 

Balance  of  Diet  more  important  than  the  quantity — 
Experiments  in  improving  the  inadequate  diet  of  a. 
Scottish  poor-house,  etc.  (Mackenzie)  6814-6827. 
Bread,  Jam,  and  Tea  Diet,  Deteriorating  influence  of 
(Wilson)  1926;  (Young)  2093,  2094;  (Deverell) 
7981,  7982;    (Hutchison)  9991,  9995,  10028— 
Report,  par.  219. 

Ireland,  Prevalence  of  Bread  and  Tea  Diet  (Kelly) 
11235-11241. 

Sheffield,  Specimen  dietary  (Greenwood)  8185-8187. 

Bryant  and  May,  Messrs. — Arrangements  for  feeding 
employees  ( Young)  2094-2097. 

Causes  of  Child  Deterioration — Bad  Feeding,  Want  of 
Food,  Irregular  and  Unsuitable  Food  (Maurice) 
271-274,  333  ;  (Eichholz)  436,  471,  475  ;  (Kerr) 
(Booth)  972;  (Young)  2113;  (Brnnton) 
2426,  2453;  (Collie)  3913,  3925,  3926,  3933  ; 
(Ashby)  8669  ;  (Hutchison)  9906,  9908  ;  (Gorst) 
11825,  11826;  (Vincent)  12042,  12043. 

Children  had  to  eat  what  the  parents  eat — "  They 
eats  just  what  we  does,"  Testimony  of  Mothers, 
etc.  (Maurice)  274 ;  (Eichholz)  475  ;  (Smyth) 
1231-1233 ;  (Fosbroke)  6624,  6625  ;  (Bostock) 
7464,  7465,  7476-7479,  7483-7486;  (Libby) 
7891  ;  (Greenwood)  8201,  8202. 

Food  not  the  specific  cause  of  Deterioration  (Atkins) 
2890  ;  (Bees)  4283-4288,  4294-4297,  4445,  4446, 
'4477-4480;  (Ormsby)  12703,  12704,  12734. 

Ignorance  of  Mothers  (Rowntree)  4980,  4981,  4991' 
5249,  5250,  5315  ;  (Gorst)  11805. 

Importance  of  Food,  Ventilation  and  Crowding  had 
comparatively  small  effect  as  compared  with 
Diet  (Haig)  9576. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee, 
par.  289-302  ;  page  89  (29)  (32) 

(See  also  title  Infants  and  Young  Children,  and 
title  Neglect  of  Home  and  Domestic  Duties.) 

Change  in  Character  of  Food. 

Effect  not  yet  determined  (RoyalOollegeof  Physicians)- 

App.  1,  par  19. 
Teeth  and  Food,  sec  Teeth. 
Cheapness,  Increased  Cheapness  of  Food  : 

Fall  in  Prices  tending  to  an  upward  movement  in 

social  ability  (Loch)  10122-10125. 
Forty  years  ago.  Comparison  (Worthington)  7241, 
7242. 

Meat,  etc..  Effect  in  improving  physique  (Murphy) 
9510,  9511. 

Chemistry  of  Food,  refer  to  subheading  Values. 
Coffee  poisoning — Uric  Acid  in  Coffee  (Haig)  9562 
Cookery,  see  title  Domestic  Training. 
Country  children  as  badly  fed  as  town  children  (Gorst) 

11824,  11960-11962,  11973-11978. 
Crofters,  Food  of  ( Wilson)  1974,  2043-2046. 
Deficiencies  in  Diet  of  Labouring  classes.  American  resiilfca 

better  (Hutchison)  9958-9969,  10042. 

Dietaries  : 

Basis  of  Scientific  Knowledge  for  Construction  of 

(Niven)  6511-6523. 
Different  Ages  and  different  conditions  of  work. 
Food  Requirements — Experiments  by  Atwater 
and  by  Dr.  Crauford  Dunlop  (Mackenzie)  6825. 
Sufficiency  of  diet  required  to  provide  energy  for 
work  and  also  for  the  upkeep  of  the  body 
(Hutchison)  9955-9957. 
Consequences  of  defective  diet — Reduction  of 
Physical  Efficiency,  System  vulnerable  to 
Disease  (Hutchison)  9970. 
Growth,  Period  of — Critical  age  from  ten  to 
fifteen  (Hutchison)  9973-9978,  10043-10055. 

Diseases  and  Physical  Defects  due  to  bad  feeding,  see 

name  of  Disease,  etc. 
Education  as  a  Remedy  for  Existing  Food  Conditions 

(Lyttelion)   5458,    .5459,    5521  ;  (Mackenzie)  6875; 

(Deverell)  8011-8016. 
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Pood — <iont. 

Expenditure  on  Food  : 

Buying  in  very  small  quantities,  Extra  expense  of, 
etc.  ;  (DevereU)  7978,  7979,  8083. 

Spending  as  little  as  possible  on  Food — Expenditure 
on  Pleasure  and  personal  adornment  (Close) 
25G9  ;  (Ecdes)  10725  ;  10726  (Hawkes)  13109, 
13126-9— Report,  par.  224-225. 

Fat  in  Dietary,  Importance  of  (Machenzie)  6814-6824. 

Glasgow — Hand  to  Mouth  Class  (Chalmers)  6172.  . 

Ignorance  of  Parents  (Eichholz)  475  ;  (Scott)  1744,  1745  ; 
(Cunningham)  2199  ;  (Lyttelton)  5387-5389,  5498  ; 
(Eves)  7803-7807;  (Gorst)  11960-11962;  (Macna- 
mara)  12371  ;  (Hawkes)  12968,  12969. 

Ignorance,  Sloth,  and  Wastefulness  of  the  Women  (Collie) 
3d76,  4041-4055  ;  (Rees)  4285. 

Exaggerated  Charges  made  by  People  who  do  not 
know  the  poor  well  (Rowntree)  5044-5046. 

Forty  years  ago.  Unfavourable  comparison  of  present 
day  Dietary,  etc. — No  sense  of  Duty  in  young 
Women  (Close)  2556-2560,  2568-2600,  2636- 
2639,  2746,  2774-2780,  2796-2829. 

Ignorance  less  operative  than  formerly  (Shadwell) 
12304,  12305. 

Report,  par.  289-302  ;    page  89  (29). 

Teachers,  Moral  influence  during  school  life  as  a 
possible  remedy  (Close)  2715-2718. 

Impure  and  Improper  Food  and  Drink  responsible  for 
Physical  Deficiency  (Taylor)  43,  58. 

Indian  Meal,  see  that  title. 

Ireland,  Dietary  of  Rural  Population,  etc.,  see  Ireland. 

Irregularity  of  Meals,  No  sit-down  Meal,  etc.  (Deverell) 
7980,  7981,  7985  ;  (Smith)  8474-8476. 

Jews,  see  that  title. 

Laws  relating  to  Inspection  of  Food,  etc.— .Stronger  than 
could  be  at  present  enforced  (Booth)  1 122-1 127. 

London,  East  End- — Provision  of  Food  in  own  homes 
(Smith)  8476. 

Manchester  Area,  Feeding  of  Poorer  Class  Children 
(Lyttelton)  5440. 

Milk,  see  that  title. 

Monetary  Resources  were  better  than  they  were  forty 
years  ago  (Close)  2561. 

Oatmeal,  Value  as  Food,  see  Porridge. 
Past  and  Present,  Food  Conditions  compared  (Booth) 
1078-1080. 

Improvement  in  last  30  years  (Chalmers)  6171. 

Patent  Foods,  see  that  title. 

Peas,  Beans,  etc..  Value  of  (Smyth)  1293-1296. 

Poisonous  from  the  standpoint  of  a  uric -acid -free 
diet  (Haig)  9535,  9566-9568,  9592-9596. 

Poorest  Class — Diet  of  Soup,  Tinned  food  a  luxury 
(Bostock)  7466-7471,  7493-7-501. 

Poverty  a  cause  of  Bad  Feeding :  and  Underfeeding 
(Eichholz)  475  ;  (Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7034-7036  ; 
(Libby)  7845;  (Gorst)  11960,  11961. 

Circumstances  were  sometimes  such  that  cooking 
was  not  possible,  even  if  they  could  get  the  food 
(Mackenzie)  6876-6878. 

"  Primary  "  Poverty  (Rowntree)  4970,  5039. 
Pregnancy,  Influence  of  Food  on  Child  (Chalmers)  5961. 

Weight — Limitation  in  extent  to  which  tissues  of 
mother  could  be  utilised  for  construction  of 
embryo  (Mackenzie)  0765-6772. 
Really  cooked  food.  Use  of — Fried  Fish,  etc.  (Worthing- 

ion)   7392-7394;  (Bostock)  7476,7-541  ;  (Deverell) 

7983. 

Recruiting  Question,  Importance  of  feeding  children 
in  connection  with  (Nii'cn)  6484. 

Report  and  Recommendations  op  Committee,  par. 
216-235;  page  88  (20),  (21),  (22). 

School  Children. 

Greater  necessity  for  Food  when  being  subjected  to 
the  process  of  instruction  (Gorst)  11826. 

More  regularly  fed  as  compared  with  children  before 

and  after  school  period  (Hawkes)  13037. 
Underfed  School  Children,  see  that  title. 
Selection,  ace  subheading  Values  of  different  Food  Stuffs. 


Food— coni. 

Slum  Areas,  Home  Dietary  of  Childien  in  (Eichholz)  436. 
437,  475. 

Standard  for  all  Foods,  Appointment  of  Advisory  Com- 
mittee— Inter- Departmental  Conference  proposed 
(Lithiby)  13635-136t0. 

Tea,  see  that  title. 

Teeth,  Degeneration  of,  owuig  to  change  in  character  of 
Food,  see  Teeth. 

Tinned  Foods,  see  that  title. 

Town  Dwellers,  Deficient  nutrition  a  factor  in  decline  of 
physique  (Browne)  9689,  9690,  9695. 

Values  of  difl'erent  Food  Stufl's,  Selection  of  Food,  etc. 

Bad  Health  largely  caused  by  bad  choice  of  Food 
(Horsfall)  App.  XXI.,  par.  8. 

Buying  the  wrong  things  (Deverell)  7978. 

Defects  in,  resulting  in  insufficiency  of  diet  (Hut- 
chison) 9968-9969;  (Horsley)  App.  XXI.,  par.  8. 

Difference  of  Expert  Opinion — Difference  mainly 
on  details  (Rowntree)  5029-5038. 

Ignorance  of  Working  Class  Women  (Collie)  3976, 
4041-4055  ;  (i?0!OTi<ree)  5042,  5043  ;  (Foshroke) 
6694;  (Eccles)  10726,  10729-10732;  (Lamh) 
11449,  11450. 

Inferiority  of  the  English  housewife  as  compared 
with  the  poorer  classes  abroad  (Close)  2560; 
(Gorst)  11962,  11963. 

Instruction  in  : 

Distributing  Information  proposed  (Niven)  6290- 
6293. 

Education  the  only  real  Remedy  (Niven)  6295. 

Lectures,  Mothers'  Meetings,  Training  during 
School  Age,  Relative  merits  of  (Hut- 
chison) 9998-10003. 

Instruction  in  Schools  (Smyth)  1289-1292;  (Wilson) 
1958;  (Brunton)  2492,  2493;  (Collie) 
3974-3976. 

Unpractical   teaching   in   elementary  schools 
(Close)  2675,  2725,  2726 ;  (Deverell)  8034  ; 
(Eccles)  10726,  10729-10732. 
Itinerant  Restaurants  proposed  (Niveri)  6294. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee, 
par.  216-235  ;  page  88  (20). 

Women  and  Girls— Self -Underfeeding  (Haickes)  13030- 
1.3032;  (Horsfall)  App.  XXL,  par.  8,  9. 

Dietary  and  Conditions  of  life  of  Workers  in  the  City 
of  London  (Hawkes)  13109-13125,  13132,  13141. 
—Report,  par.  223,  224,  226. 

FootbaU- 

Gambhng  Instinct  the  main  attraction  of  Football 
Matches  (Rees)  4473-4475. 

Manchester  Area,  Existing  FaciUties  for  Football  in 
connection  with  Schools  (Rees)  4476. 

Objections  to,  for  children  in  towns,  owing  to  large  space 
required  for  small  number  of  players  (Brunton) 
2428.  X    .  V 

School  Hours,  Including  time  expended  in  Football 
(Atkins)  3053-3056. 

Working  Classes  did  not  play  themselves  but  would  give 
up  their  work  to  watch  a  match  (Malins)  3206-3209. 

Foreign  Countries— Anthropometrical  Surveys  in  (Gray) 
3.338-3340. 

Fosbroke,  Mr.  G.  H.— Evidence,  6532-6739. 

References  to  in  Report,  par.  118,  163  187  188 
102,  196,  217,  263,  270,  272  291,  299,  307,  309,  384 
416. 

France. 

Alcohol  and  Alcoholism 

Consumption  of  Alcohol,  in  relation  to  Rejection  of 

Conscripts— Dr.  Legrain's  Tables  (Eccles)  107S1. 
Crime  and  Alcoholism— Dr.  Legrain's  Diagrams, 

App.  XVI.,  Section  XI. — Report,  par.  181.' 
Public  Circular  Warning  (Eichholz)  507— Report' 

par.  177. 

Dairy  Farms  not  superior  to  Enghsh  Dairy  Farms 
(Smyth)  1404-1406.  '  ' 

Feeding  of  School  Children  in  Paris  (Gorst)  12002  • 
(Macnamara)  12390,  12416,  12419.  ' 
Description  of  the  System  (Macnamara)  12438. 

Limousin— Unhealthy  Environment,  Influence  in  re- 
ducing Stature  of  population  (Graij)  3207,  3449-3454. 
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France— co/u. 
Milk  Supply. 

Budin's,  Dr.,  System  of  Infant  Feeding  {Murphy) 
9508,  9509  ;  {Vincent)  12117,  12118. 

Description  of  Municipal  Institutions  and  Dr.  Roths- 
child's Organisation  in  Paris  {Smyth)  1229-1315. 

Kefekence  to  in  RrroRT,  par.  278. 

Public  Health— Law  of,  15th  February,  1902. 

Functions  and  Composition  of  Comite  consultatif 
d'hj'giene  publique  de  France,  App.  X. — Report, 
par.  66,  128  ;  page  85  (3). 

Monod,  Dr.  Henri — ■"  La  Sante  Publique  " — Report, 
par.  126-135. 

Syphilis,  Prevalence  of  {Cooper)  3846. 

Franco -German  War,  Eflect  in  reducing  physique  of  popu- 
lation bora  during  the  War  {Gray)  3272. 

Fruit  Preserving- — Hours  of  Employment  during  certain 
months,  Exemption  from  Factory  Regulations 
{Anderson),  App.  XV.,  Table  IIL 

Gambling 

Countervailing  Tendency  which  had  prevented  improved 
resources  from  resulting  in  improved  conditions 
{Loch)  10186-10188— Report,  par.  226. 

Football  Matches,  Attraction  due  to  love  of  Excitement 
and  Speculation  {Bees)  4473-4475. 

Prevalence  of — Love  of  excitement  the  one  thing  that 
kept  the  people  going  {Hawk&s)  13097-13100— Re- 
port, par.  226. 

Sweet  Stuff  Shops — Penny-in-the-slot  Machines,  etc. 
{Eyre)  3605,  3607,  3608,  3680-3684  ;  (Rees)  4497. 

Games 

Big  boys  to  be  responsible  for  supervision  of  smaller  ones 
proposed  {Brunton)  2428. 

Comparative  Endurance  of  children  in  various  types  of 
schools  {Eichholz)  438,  471,  53.5,  537. 

Grounds  for  in  London — Work  of  London  Playing  Fields 
Association  (Eyre)  3626-3628. 

County  Councils,  Assistance  of,  proposed  (Eyre) 
3630-3633. 

Local  Authorities  giving  official  support  to  Giames, 
Opinion  in  favour  of  \Atki)i..s)  3058-3060. 

Lower  Classes  did  not  j)lay  themselves  but  would  give  up 
their  work  to  watch  a  football  match  {Malijis)  3206- 
3209. 

Organisation  of  Games  in  the  public  school  sense — Help 
from  private  clubs  suggested — lioan  of  Play- 
grounds, etc.  {Atkins)  3000,  3041-3048,  3075- 
3086. 

Public  Opinion  required  rousing  {Atkins)  3118-3122. 

Report  axd  Recojimendations  of  Committee,  par. 
308,  309  ;  page  90  (36). 

School  Attendance,  Including  time  expended  in  playing 
of  Cricket  and  Football  {Atkins)  3043-3056. 

Swiss  Sj'stem,  Games  regarded  as  ])art  of  school  training 

and  supervised  bj'  masters  {Brunton)  2426. 
(See  also  titles  Play  and  Playgrounds). 

Garden  City,  Ltd.-  Organisation  and  Objects 

Agricultural  belt,  Disposal  of  {Neuille)  4172,  4800-4803, 
4854-4861. 

Attraction  of  the  Land  {Neville)  4818,  4819. 

Improvement  in  physical  conditions  more  certain  the 

nearer  one  could  approach  rural  life  {Cunningham) 

2310-2312. 

Increment  in  value  of  Lands,  after  dividend  of  5  per  cent. 
—Disposal  of  Surplus  {Neville)  4757,  4758,  4850-4853. 

Interesting  Experiment— No  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  try  it  also  {Booth)  1045,  1046,  1117. 

Land  acquired  by  Company — Situation,  Agricultural 
Possibilities,  etc.  {Neville)  4747,  4755,  4774,  478C- 
4792,  4812,  4813,  4862,  4863. 

Limit  of  Population  (Neville)  4745,  4756,  4799,  4808, 
4821-4829. 

Liquor  Traffic  Arrangements  (Neville)  4878-4879. 

Jlanufacturer  wishing  to  increase  his  plant  and  number  of 
Employes,  Case  of  {Neville)  4815,  4824,  4829. 

Overcrowding,  Precautions  against  (Neville)  4745-4754. 
4769,  4774,  4780-4782. 

Price  of  Land,  Effect  on  (Neville)  4775,  4816. 


Garden  City,  Ltd —Organisation  and  Objects— co««. 

Repairs,  Question  or — Dangers  of  Monopoly  (Neville) 
4833-4838. 

Report  of  Committee,  par.  200-204. 

Small  Culture,  Extension  of — Land  for  tillage  attached 
to  every  house  (Neville)  4753,  4754,  4758,  4771,  4792, 
4818-4820. 

State  aid  for  Extension  of  Scheme — liegalisation  of 
Action  of  Private  Companies  under  Lands  Clauses 
ConsoHdation  Act  (Neville)  4775-4778,  4832,  4839- 
4843. 

Terms  of  Leases  to  be  granted  (Neville)  4844r-4849. 

Gardens,  Value  of— Profits  made  on  Gardens,  Figures  for 
Bournville  and  Mr.  Rowntree's  (senr.)  York  Experiment 
(Rowntree)  5102-5117. 

Garnett,  Miss  M-— Evidence,  9009-9367. 

References  to,  in  Report,  par.  114,  117,  118,  149,  151, 
164,  217,  251,  261,  268,  286,  290,  304,  338,  333,  383, 
384. 

Gartloch  Asylum- — Alcoholic  Insanity, Proportion  of  Cases 
(Jones)  App.  XVI.,  Section  IV 

General  Paralysis 

Alcoholism,  Relation  to  (Mott)  10465. 

Claburv   Asylum   Statistics   (Jones)   10801.  App. 
XVI.,  Section  IV. 

Higher  Mental  Organisations  affected  by  (Mott)  10477, 

10478. 
Increase  in  : 

Apparent  Increase  partly  due  to  more  accurate 

diagnosis  (Jones)  10802.  10803. 
Stress  of  Town  Life  a  contributing  Cause  (Mott) 

10464,  10465. 

Ireland. 

Increase  in  (Cameron)  11103. 

Not  very  many  Cases  (Kelly)  11208. 

Phthisis,  Liability  of  General  Paralytics  to  (Jones)  10856. 

Recording  of  Statistics,  suggested,  App.  XXVII.,  par.  9. 

Seizures  in — Course  of  Disease — Disease  absolutely  in- 
curable (Jones)  10804-10807. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Prevalence  among  (Jones)  10807- 
.    10810,  10870-10879. 

Statistics  of  families  of  female  paralytics  (Mott)  App. 
XXV.,  par.  2. 

Syphilis  as  cause  of  (Mo«)  10477-10480  App.  XXV., 
par.  1  ;  (Wiglesworth)  8998,  8990— Report,  par. 
402. 

Acquired  form  of  Syphilis  the  much  more  usual  cause 

(Jones)  108.59. 
Concrenital  Syphilitic  Children,  Both  sexes  equally 

affected,   whereas  in  the  adult  form,  it  ailects 

Males  four  times  as  frequently  as  Females  (Mott) 

10480.    App.  XXV.,  par.  1. 

Disease    Para-Svphilitic    rather    than  Syphilitic 
(Jones)  10860-10862. 

Kraft-Ebbing  Experiments  (3Iott)  App.  XXV.,  par.  1- 

Rainhill  Asylum  Statistics  (Wiglesworth)  8998,  8999. 
Time  taken  to  develop  after  onset  of  Syphilis  (Jones) 

10810. 
Uncivilised  Countries. 

Rarity  in  (Mott)  10464. 

Warnock's,  Dr.,  Statistics  of  the  Cairo  Asylum 
(Jo7ies)  10862. 

Genius  was  Hot  the  possession  of  any  particular 
class,  and  depended  upon  peculiar  physical  con- 
ditions (Cunningham)  2271,  2272— Report,  par.  213. 

Germany 

Anthropometrical  Survey  (Gray)  3338-3340. 
Beer,  Quality  of  (EichMz)  634. 

Birth  Rate  in  Textile  and  Metal  Towns  (Shadwell)  App. 

XIV.,  Tables  V.,  VI. 
Building   Zones   System— Working   of  (Maurice)  412; 

(£fo?-.s/a«)  5735-5741  ;  (Loch)  10223,  1 0224— Report, 

par.  94. 

Colony  for  Adults  and  Cliildren  of  Impaired  Physique 
and  Mental  Deficiency  (EichMz)  573. 
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Germany— co«/. 

Conscripts  : 

Comparison  with  average  British  Recruits,  Mr.  Rees's 

Statistics  (Atkinson)  2879-2885. 
School  Life,  Detrimental  effect  on  Physique  {Hors- 

fall),  App.  XXI.,  par.  5. 
Standard,  Comparison  of  British  population  with 

proposed  (Brunton)  2439,  2440. 
Tables  of  Recruiting  Returns  (Shadwdl)  App.  XIV., 

Table  IV. 

Curvature  of  the  Spine  among  School  Children  (Horsfall), 

App.  XXI.,  par.  3  and  4. 
Elberfeld  System  of  dealing  with  Foveity  {Horsfall)  5646- 

5653— Repoet,  par.  93. 
Factory  Labour  of  Women — Limitations  on  Employment 

after  Childbirth  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  10. 
Gemeindeschulen  of  Berlin  and  Charlottenburgh — Report 

by  Mr.  G.  Andrew — Report,  par.  323. 

liocal  Administration  in  advance  of  England,  Police 
Control,  etc.  {Loch)  10225-10227,  10299-10304— 
Report,  par.  114,  115. 

Medical  Certificates  for  School  Children,  Introduction  of 
System  in  England  suggested  (Eichholz)  463. 

IMilk,  Supply  and  distribution  of  Sterilised  Milk  in  Mainz 
{Eichholz)  673. 

Pupil  Teacher  System,  Experiment  discontinued  {Hors- 
fall),  App.  XXI.,  par.  2. 

Sanatoria  for  treatment  of  Consumption,  etc. — Results 
{Horsfall)  App.  XXL,  pars.  16,  17. 

Sanitary  Conditions — Inspection  of  Small  Dwellings  and 
Rooms  Occupied  by  Servants  and  Apprentices  in 
larger  Houses  (Horsfall)  5580,  5620,  5653-5655— 
Stuttgart  Development  (Horsfall)  5655-5658. 

Smoke,  Means  taken  to  prevent  Smoke  from  Houses 
(Horsfall)  5592-5594. 

Urbanization — Effect  on  National  Physique,  Evidence  of 
Recruiting  Returns  (Sliadwdl)  12259-12263, 
12334-12339. 

Tables  showing  (Shadwdl)  App.  XIV.,  Tables  I.,  TI., 
Ill — Report,  par.  95. 

Venereal  Disease — -Means  taken  to  check  Disease  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  (Cooper)  3831-3835-9. 

Gin  Livers "  in  children  (Maurice)  276;  (Barlow)  App. 
XVI.— Section  I. 

Girls 

Adolescence  Period — Causes  of  falling  off  in  Physique 
during  transition  from  School  to  Work,  etc. — 
Report,  par.  368-372  ;  page  91  (43). 

Bigger  than  they  used  to  be  (Eichholz)  551. 

Deterioration  (Lyttdton)  5359-5303. 

Boys  and  Girls,  Equal  degeneracy  in  poorer  Schools 
(Eichholz)  439. 

Industrial  Employment  between  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen.  Falling  off  in  Physique  (Eichholz)  435  (11), 
566;  (CampagrMC  and  Russdl)  App.  XXII.,  par.  10. 

Swimming  for — Difficulty  due  to  Teachers'  Inability  to 
swim  (Rees)  4414. 

Upper  and  Middle  Classes,  Improvement  in  Physique 
(Cameron)  11133. 

(See  also  titles  Clubs,  Creches,  Domestic  Training,  etc.) 

Girls'  Clubs  and  Institutes  Union— Affiliate  d  Clubs 
^    (Eyre)  3559. 

Girls'  Evening  Homes  Association- Affiliated  Clubs 
(El/re)  3559. 

Glasgow 

Air,  Pollution  of— Vigorous  Enforcement  of  La.w(Chalm<'rs 
6214-6221. 

Alcoholic  Insanity  in  Women  in  relation  to  Factory 
Labour  (Jones)  10833. 

Army  and  Navy  Recruits — Glasgow  bred  Recruits 
superior  to  Glasgow  people  born  outside  the  city 
(Chalmers)  611.5-6122. 

Conditions  of  Existence  : 

Condition  apart  from  one  apartment  houses 
(Chalmers)  6056. 

Improved  Conditions  denoted  by  decreased  Death 
Rate,  Proportion  of  Population  not  affected  by 
(Chalmers)  5987-5990. 

173— Ap. 


Glasgow— eo«/. 

Conditions  of  Existence— con<. 

Worse  than  in  other  towns  of  British  Isles,  and  more 
serious  effort  to  combat  evils  (Maurice)  279, 
.397-402. 

Death  Rate. 

,.\inual  Average  per  1,000    (Chalmers),  App.  XL, 
Table  B. 

One  Apartment  Houses  (Chalmers)  5929,  6991, 
6018-6022. 

Bad  habits   of  Lowest  Classes  due  to  Ignorance 
(Chalmers)  6130. 

Difference  in  different  districts  (Chalmers)  6129. 

Infants,  Proportion  of  Deaths  (Chalmers)  6048. 

Pulmonary   Tuberculosis   Rate   (Chalmers)  6022. 
App.  XL,  Table  E. 

Statistics,  1901  (Chalmers)  App.  XL,  Table  C. 

Flat  Feet — Ratio  per  1,000  compared  with  Manchester 
and  Belfast  (Taylor)  123,  124. 

House-letting  System,  Hardship  to  respectable  poor 
(Chalmers)  6111-6114. 

Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions  : 

Bad  Habits  of  Working  Classes  (Chalmers)  5944- 
5946,  6014. 

Extensions — City  Improvement  (Scott)  1674-1676. 

Building  Regulations,  Character  of  New  Areas, 
etc.  (Chalmers)  6222-6230. 

Local  Authority,  Action  of  (Chalmers)  5942-5944. 

One  Apartment  Houses  : 

Class  inhabiting. 

Decrease  in  Proportion  (Chalmers)  5995, 
599C,  6104,  6105. 

Marked  Distinction  from  rest  of  Population 
(Chalmers)  6124-  6127. 

Not  deteriorating.    Osteotomy  Illustration 
(Chalmers)  5993,  5994. 

Corporation    Provision  of — Class    of  people 
admitted  as  tenants  (Chalmers)  6137-6147. 

Death  Rate,  see  that  subheading. 
Diminution  in  Number  (Chalmers)  5930. 
Farmed-out  Houses,  High  rent  for  bad  Accom- 
modation, etc.  (Chalmers)  6110. 
Hardship  to  respectable  poor  (Chalmen) 

6111-6114,  6145. 
Improbability  of  recovery  of  people  once 
fallen  to  Farmed-out  houses  (Chalmers) 
6012,  6135-6141. 
Migratory  Element  represented  by  (Chalmers) 
6131,  6132. 
Report,  par.  86,  106. 

Rise  in  sanitary  standard  (Chalmers)  59-11,  5047. 

Ventilation  of  Houses  notoriously  bad  (Clinlnicrs) 
6170. 

Well  paid  Working  people  keeping  Sitting  Room 
for  show  only  (Chalmers)  6193-6195. 

Illegitimate  Children  :  ■ 

Death  Rate  (Chalmers)  5973,  5974,  6036-0039. 

Decrease  in  Proportion  of  (Chalmers)  5971,  5972. 

Percentages,  1898-1902  (Chalmers)  App.XL,  Table  D 

Proportions  of  Illegitimacy  in  different  districts 
(Chalmers)  6040,  6041. 

Infant  Mortality — Causes,  etc.,  (Chalmers)  5954-69  70, 
6023-6034,  6046,  6047  ;  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  26. 

Life  Tables— 1821-1827,  1832-1841,  1881-1890; 
(Chalmers)  5975-5978.     App.  XL,  Table  A. 

Milk  Supply — Municipal  Depots,  etc.  (Chalmers)  5963, 
6069-6074,  6026-6028,  6076-6079. 

Parkhead  Reformatory — Health  Conditions,  Effect  of 
poor  quality  Milk,' etc.  (Scntt)  1728-1741. 

School  of  Working  Men's  Children  examined  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Certifying  Factorv  Surgeon  (ScoH) 
1680-1704,  1798-1801.' 

Underfed   School   Children — Feeding  Scheme  (Maurice) 
279-283,  338  (Chalmers)  6173-6177— Report,  par 
343. 

Water  Supply  from  Loch  Katrine  (Chalmers)  5949,  5980. 
5981,  6042-6045. 

Lime,  Deficiency  in  (Chalmers)  5981,  6043-6045. 

Womenr— Factory  Employment  Statistics  (Anderson) 
App.  v.,  par.  26. 

2  B 
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Glasnevin  Agricultural  Institution  Anthropometric 
Investigations — Dillerence  ill  favour  of  Country  Boys 
(Cameron)  11001-11003. 

Gluttony  not  so  Dangerous  as  Drunkenness  (Brunton) 
2429. 

Goat-keeping — Impracticable  in  England,  alleged  (O/ofe) 
2858,  2859. 

Gonorrhoea 

Alcohol,  Effect  in  intensifying  Effects  of  Gonorrhoea 

[Ecdes)  10767. 
Dangerous  Nature  of  Disease  (Horsley)  10626. 
Increase  in,  especially  among  young  men  (Ecdes)  10764, 

10765. 

Sequela;  (Cooper)  3826. 

Disease  more  easily  treated  than  Syphilis  and  far  less 
dangerous  to  succeeding  generations  (Horsley) 
10642-10646. 

Women,  Elfects  on  (Ecdes)  10766. 

InvaUdism  and  Sterility  (Ecclfs)  10700-10702. 

Gorst,  Sir  J. — Evidence,  11787-12038 — ^References  to  m 
Repoet,  par.  304,  307,  356,  357. 

Grass,  Absence  of — Effect  on  London  Air  (Dowdmg)  4928. 

Gravel  Lane  Board  School,  London — Good  Physique  anu 
Drill  of  Jewish  Children  (Ekhholz)  448. 

Comparative  Height  Diagram  (Eichhoh)  App.  XIX. 

Gravel  Lane  Wesleyan  School,  Salford— Physical  Im- 
provement of  Children  going  up  the  school  (Eichholz) 
446,  447,  517. 

Gray,  Mr-  J. — Evidence,  3247-3510,  App.  II. — References 
TO  IN  Report,  par.  42,  55,  214. 

Grecian  Street  School,  Salford— Percentage  of  children 
in  lower  standards.  Favourable  comparison  with  London 
(Eichholz)  471-— App.  XIX. 

Greenwood,  Mrs-— Evidence,  8089-8418,  App.  XX.— Re- 
ferences TO  IN  Report,  par.  113,  239,  2-42,  243,  267,  270, 
283,  284,  286,  305. 

rey  S,  Lord,  Scheme,  see  Public  House  Trust. 

Grip — strength  of,  as  a  test  of  Physical  Condition  (Eichholz) 
450:  (Scott)  1856;  (Wilson)  2029;  (Cunningham) 
2390-2393  ;  (Mackenzie)  6903. 

Grocers'  Licences — Effect  in  increasing  Alcoholism  amonS 
Women  (Jones)  10825. 

Ground  Values,  see  Site  Values. 
Growth 

Age  at  which  growth  stops  (Hutchison)  10052,  10101, 

10107 
Height,  see  that  title. 

Gymnastic  Apparatus — Shelters  in  connection  with  Open 
Spaces  should  be  fitted  with  and  maintained  by  Local 
Authorities — Report,  par.  379  ;  page  91  (45). 

Hadleigh  Labour  Colony 

Accounts — Analysis  required  to  separate  Colony  Ac- 
counts from  General  Salvation  Army  Accounts 
(Lamb)  11610-11614. 

Acreage,  Industries,  etc.  (Lamb)  11621-11629. 

Admission,  Process  of  (Lamb)  11575,  11657-11659. 

Accepting  people  on  their  own  Statement — No  risk 
when  they  are  set  to  work  at  once  (Lamb) 
|:  11617-11620. 

Age,  Average  Age  of  Colonists  (Lamb)  11783. 

Array  and  Navy,  Colonists  mostly  rejected  as  phj'sically 
unfit  (Lamb)  11779-11786. 

Breaking-out,  Cases  of  —  Re-admission,  etc.  (Lamb) 
11727,  11756. 

Briokmaking — Loss  due  to  fall  in  prices  (Lamb)  11653- 
1165.5. 

Class  from  which  Colonists  are  drawn  : 

Labourers,  Proportion  of  men  come  down  from 
educated  positions  (Lamb)  11599,  11600. 

'  Towns  the  main  source  of  Supply  (Lamb)  11707- 

11710. 

Faila.-es,  Percentage  of  (Lamb)  11559,  11562,  11571, 
11640. 


Hadleigh  Labour  Colony-  ' 

Food. 

Choice  of  Food  allowed  from  the  first  (Lamb)  11638, 
11767-11770. 
Good  Quality  and  Good  Cooking  insisted  on. 
(Lamb)  11772. 
Minimum  of  Is.  a  dav  to  begin  with  (Lamb)  11590^ 
11767  ;  11770  ;  "11771. 
Length  of  T:me  Colony  has  been  open  (Lamb)  11695. 

Length  of  Time  spent  in  Colony — Longest  stay  made,  etc- 
(Lamb)  11572,  1169.3-11703. 

Living  Arrangements — Gradations  in  Accommodation, 
etc.  (Lamb)  11631-11638,  11742,  11743. 

Management. 

Advantage  of  employing  peoj  le  drawn  from  same 
Class  as  Colonists  (Lamb)  11615,  11616,  11705. 

Superintendents  of  Departments  not  necessarily 
Members  of  Salvation  Army  (Lamb)  11715-11718. 

Married  Couples,  Arrangements  for  (La7nb)  11582-11584, 
11703. 

Medical  Attendance,  Arrangements  for  (Lamh)  11774- 
11777. 

Not  a  paying  Concern,  because  Colonists  passed  on  as- 
soon  as  they  became  efficient — To  make  it  pay  would 
mean  defeating  its  purpose  (Lamb)  11592-11595, 
11641,  11645-11647. 

Payment  for  Labour  of  Colonists,  System  of  (Lamb) 
11641-11644,  11719-11722,  11725,  11726,  11744. 

Poultry  Department,  Losses  on,  etc.  (Lamb)  11648-11652. 

Records  of  those  who  have  passed  through  the  Colony. 

Difficulties  in  keeping — Successes  would  not  care  to 
have  the  Colony  inquiring  after  them  (Lamb} 
11566-11570. 

Percentage  of  cases  of  which  there  is  a  record  (Lamb} 
11555-11.5.59,  11571. 

Scope  of  Treatment — Fitting  out  Colonists  with  wives, 
etc.  (Lamb)  11601-11604. 

Skilled  Superintendents  and  Emplo\es  (Lamb)  11630, 
11711-11714. 

Social  and  Home  Life  (Lamb)  11714. 

Tobacco  allowed  (Lamh)  11728. 

Visit    of    Inspection    by    the  Physical  Deterioration! 
Committee. — Report,  par.  91. 

Voluntary  Character — Practically  no  difficulty  even  irii 
dealing  with  the  Inebriates'  Home  (Lamb)  11662- 
11665,  11723,  11724. 

Haig,  Dr.  Alexander— Evidence,  9512-9654. 
Hair — Effect  on,  of  unfavourable  Health  Conditions. 
Factory  Girls  (Wilson)  1930. 

Jewish  and  Irish  children  rarely  exhibited  wispy  hair 

(Eichholz)  450. 
Slum  School  Children. — Wispy    and    badly  nourished 

hair  (Eichholz)  440,  450. 

Half-time  Attendance  at  School. 

Factories. 

Dundee — Number  of  Half-timers  employed  (Wilson) 

1922,  1936. 
Mistake  of  Premature  Employment. 

Irregular  Habits  acquired.  Arrest  of  physicai 
development,  etc.  (Scott)  1667,  1668,  1786- 
1790,  1823. 

Reasons  for  poorness  of  physique  of  Half-timers 
(Wtlson)  1924,  1925,  '1936. 

Scotland  and  England,  Difference  in  conditions  of 
exemption  from  school  (Scott)  1791-1797. 

Girls,  Extension  of  Half-time  attendance,  see  Domestic 
Training. 

Hall,  Dr. 

Examination  of  School  Children  in  Leeds  (Vincent)  12112. 
Increased  Neglect  rather  than  Hereditary  Degeneration, 

Opinion  as  to  (Eichhch)  551. 
Physical  Condition  of  Young  Persons  of  the  Factory  class 

in  Leeds,  Letter  ( Yo^mg)  2083. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Ian — Remaiks  on  Physique  of  Manchester 
Regiment  (Horsfall)  5634. 

Hampstead 

Expectation  of  Life,  1897-1900 — Comparison  with 
Southwark  (Mxirphy)  App.  XIII.,  par.  1,  8 — Report, 
par.  86. 

Infants'  Hospital,  see  that  title. 
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Hance,  Mr.  E-  W. — Truants'  Industrial  School,  Hightown, 
Liverpool — Weight  and  Height  of  Boys,  etc. — App.  IXb. 

Hanley  and  Longton 

Factory  Labour  of  Women. 

Infant  Mortality  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  26. 
Maternity  Hospital,  Absence  of  (Anderson)  App.  V., 
par.  59. 

Occupied  Women — Statistics  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  p. 
26. 

Reasons  for  Employment  of  Mothers  and  for  early 
Return  to  work  after  Childbirth  (Anderson)  App. 
v.,  par.  60. 

Sanitary  Conditions,  Bad  Housing,  etc.  (Oarnett)  9306, 
9307. 

Hanwell  Poor  Law  School 

Examination  of  Ears  of  Children  (Cheatle)  12808-12812, 
12835,  12912,  12913,  12916. 

Hawkes  Dr.  L.  A. — Evidence,  12937 — References  to  in 
Report,  par.  86,  222,  223,  224,  226,  368. 

Hay's,  Dr.,  Measurpments  of  Aberdeen  Children 
compared  with  Dr.  Mackenzie's  Measurements  of 
Edinburgh  Children — Samples  taken  did  not  justify 
comparison,  etc.  (Cunningham)  2387-2389  ;  (Gray)  3282- 
3294,  3467-3496. 

Head 

Anthropometric  Survey,  Head  Measurements  (Cunning- 
ham) 2249,  2251;  (Gray)  3304,  3308,  3438-3440; 
(Browne)  9729,  9769-9771. 

Increase  in  range  of  growth  and  period  of  growth 
(Cunningham)  2225. 

School  Children,  Heads  cleaned  bj'  School  Nurses  (Eirh- 
holz)  440,  454. 

Health,  Laws  of,  and  Hygiene 

Committees,  Formation  of,  to  fill  unoccupied  ground,  to 
co  ordinate  agencies  and  to  secure  continuity 
of  work  between  schools,  continuation  classes, 
clubs,  etc.  (Deverell)  8021-8031,  8035. 

Sanitary  Authority,  Aid  of,  proposed  (Deverell) 
8053-8055. 

Educational  Remedy  needed  (Murphy)  9418. 

Evening  Ooutinuatiou  Classes  •• 

Class  of  People  attending — Not  Loafers  (Collie) 
4134-4136. 

London,  Course  of  Instruction  (Collie)  4007-4012. 

Obligatory  Lessons  on  Hygiene  proposed  (Bees) 
4366. 

House  to  Hon.ie  Visitation  v  Instruction  in  Elementary 
Schools  (Greenwood)  8349-8351. 

Infants,  Instruction  in  Feeding  and  Management  of,  see 
title  Infants. 

Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools  : 

.Alcoholism,  Making  Instruction  as  to  effects  of,  part 
of  Hygiene  Course,  propo.sed  (Niven)  6387. 

Health  Teaching  in  place  of  other  subjects.  Pre- 
eminent importance,  etc.  (Murphy)  9472-9474- 

Improvement  to  be  expected  from  the  New  Educa- 
tional Authority  having  important  health 
functions  (Murphy)  9454-9458. 

Not  equal  to  Instruction  given  abroad  (Brunton) 
2489.  2490. 

Opinions  in  favour  of  instruction  in  schools  (Eichholz) 
506  ;  (Smyth)  1284  ;  (Brunton)  2426  ;  (Collie) 
3981  ;  (Greenwood)  8.329,  8330,  8347-8349, 
8360-8368;  (Cheatle)  12865-12867,  12871- 
12873,  12886-12889. 

Personal  Cleanliness,  Need  for  teaching  (Murphy) 
9462,  9463. 

Weekly  Washing  in  Schools  proposal— Example 
of  Christiania,  BerUn,  etc.  (Murphy)  9478- 
9481. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
313,314;  page  90  (37). 

Unpractical   Teaching — Condemnation   of  present 
system  (Scott)  1757-1760,  1810-1816;  (Green- 
wood) 8329-8342;  (Gorst)  12010. 
Leaflets,  Distribution  of  (Murphy)  9436. 
Infants,  see  that  title. 

One  Fact  printed  in  big  type  (Rowntree)  4994,  4995 

Sheffield,  Distribution  in  (Greenwood)  8160-8162. 

Teachers,  Distribution  of  leaflets  to  parents  of 
school  children  (-DeyercZ/)  8067,  8068. 


Health  Laws  of,  and  Hygiene— con<. 

Lectures,  Instruction  in  Schools,  and  Domicihary  Visits, 
Relative  Merits  as  a  Means  of  Instruction  (Cheatle) 
12865-12873. 

Practical  Teaching  in  the  Homes  of  the  People  (Gorst) 
11806-11808,  12009;  (Hawkes)  13209,  13211. 

School  Ins])ectors,  Necessity  for  Hvgienic  Knowledge 
(Kerr)  819. 

Schools,  No  hygienic  inspection  at  present(i(r err)  884-886. 

Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools — Deficiency  in  know- 
ledge. Need  for  Training  (Collie)  4007-4012. 
(Greenwood)  8271;  (Deverell)  8057;  (Murphy) 
9457,  9458. 

Qualification  for  Teachership,  Requiring  Knowledge 
of  Hygiene  proposed  (Kerr)  759-761,  819,  882, 
883,  951-955. 

Sheffield  Teachers  were  ignorant  and  had  a  low 
standard  themselves  (Greenwood)  8212-8214, 
8218,  8220,  8221,  8265-8271. 

Students  in  Training  Colleges,  Instruction  of  (Loch) 
10342,  1034.3. 

Health  Minister — Formation  of  a  Department  to  consider 
questions  relating  to  Public  Health  proposed  (Atkins) 
3000,  3001,  3061-306.5. 

Health  Visitors— Work  of  Women  Health  Visitors  (Collie) 
4029-4032. 

Appointment  of  Health  Visitors  proposed  (Eichholz)  506, 
640 ;  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  60. 

Bible  women,  etc..  Objections  to,  on  Account  of  sugges- 
tion with  the  people  they  t^isit  of  what  can  be  got 
out  of  it  (Hawkes)  12986,  13213. 

Birmingham — Health  Visitors  appointed  and  paid  bj' 
the  Municipahty  (Malins)  3242-3246. 

Doctor  suggested,  to  call  at  the  homes  and  show  parents 
how  to  attend  to  small  ailments  (Deverell)  8049. 

Educated  Women  as  Health  Visitors,  Advantage  of — 
Working-class  people  took  much  more  notice  of 
advice  given  by  a  lady  (Greenwood)  8314-8323. 

Fenton  House  Settlement  Work  in  Potteries  (Garnett) 
9107-9110,  9204,  9205,  9207. 

Infant  Food  and  Management,  Work  in  Educating 
Mothers  (Eichholz)  652,  653  ;  (Ashley)  8876,  8877. 

Londoners  were  independent,  a  voluntary  visitoi  would 
not  be  received,  some  mark  of  authority  would  bs 
required  (Eves)  7762-7771.        ,  • 

Manchester,  see  that  title. 

Money  should  not  be  given  by  Nurses,  etc.,  under  any 
Circumstances  (Hawkes)  13212. 

National  League  for  Physical  Education  and  Improve- 
ment, Objects  of  (Brunton)  2454,  2540. 

Organisation  partly  by  local  Authorities,  partly  by 
Charitable  Agencies  proposed  (Murphy)  9431-9435. 

Parish  Nurses,  Work  of  (Lyttelfon)  5486-5490. 

Preston — Dr.  Browne's  Report  ( Young)  2088. 

Queen's  Jubilee  Nurses,  Educational  Work  in  Finsbur  y 
(Hawkes)  12986-12989. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par.  297; 
page  8!)  (33). 

Sheffield — Municipal  Visitation  of  houses  where  births 
had  taken  place  (Greenwood)  8174-8177,  8325-8328. 

Training  • 

Certificates  of  incorporated  bodies  not  of  much 
value  without  some  Government  recognition — 
Want  of  Uniformity,  etc.  (Malins)  3160-3164. 

Q'lalifications  and  Training  required  (Rowntree) 
5006,  5007,  5252-5263;  (Lyttelton)  5398-5400. 

Training  desirable — Ignorance  of  many  workers 
(Smyth)  1273,  1334,  1338. 

Women,  Suitabihty  for  the  Work — Number  required 
(Smyth)  1339,  1399-1403. 

Worcestershire  Countv  Council  Health  Missioners,  Or- 
ganisation and  Work  (Fosbroke)  6013-6620,  6630- 
6632. 

Work  of  Health  Visitors  needed  to  Supplement  Educa- 
tion given  in  Cookery,  Hygiene,  etc.  (Murphy)  9427. 

York  Health  and  Housing  Reform  Association — Organisa- 
tion and  Work  (Roivntree)  4999  5007,  5158-5161. 
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INDEX  : 


Hearin? 

Anthropometric  Survey,  Testing  Hearing  {Cunningham) 
2260;  (Browne)  9729. 

Army  and  Navy  Requirements,  Competence  of  Medical 
Men  to  diagnose  Ear  Disease  (Cheatle)  12897-12901. 
Deafness 

Adenoids  the  Chief  Cause  of  (Cheatle)  12821,  12926. 

Decrease  in,  in  last  ten  years  (Eichhok)  552. 

Deterioration,  Deafness  not  associated  with  (Cheatle) 
12827-12830,  12915-12917. 

Might     tend     to      produce  Deterioration 
(Hawkes)  13086-13088. 

Mental  Deficiency  associated  with,  (Cheatle)  12845- 
12849. 

School  Children,  see  that  heading. 

Discharge  from  the  Ears  specially  dangerous  to  Health — 
Cause,  etc.  (Cheatle)  12917-12925. 

Eye  and  Ear  Disease,  Connection  between  (Cheatle) 
12813-12820. 

Hanwell  Poor  Law  School,  Examination  of  Children's 
Ears  (Cheatle)  12808-12812,  12835,  12912,  12913 
12916. 

School  Children — Testing  Hearing,  Recognition  of  Signs 
of  Ear  Disease,  etc.  (Gorst)  11872. 

Medical  Practitioners  would  require  a  Special  Course 
of  Aural  Surgery  (Cheatle)  12857-128G4,  12890- 
12894. 

Percentage  of  Deafness  among  School  Children 
(Gorst)  11872. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
60,  408-414  ;  page  92  (52). 

Teachers'  Observation,  Making  use  of  (Cheatle) 
12852-12856. 

Treating  '  cases  at  Public  Expense,  Question  of 
(Gorst)  11881,  11882. 

Whispered  Voice  the  Simplest  and  most  Effectual 
Test  (Cheatle)  12911-12914. 

Syphilis,  no  Difference  in  Amount  of  Ear  Disease  attri- 
butable to  (Cheatle)  12879-12882. 

Heart  Disease — Prevalence  in  Ireland  (Kelly)  11,  196. 

Height 

Aliens,  Evil  results  of  unrestricted  immigration  of 
degenerate  aliens — Jews  in  Poland,  etc.  (Gray) 
3257-3263. 

Anthropometric  Survey  proposed  (Scott)  1843;  ( Wilson) 
2026  (Young)  2157  :  (Cunningham)  2249  ;  (Legge) 
5862 ;  iAshhy)  8820  ;  (Browne)  9729  ;  (Hutchison) 
10114 — Report,  par.  49. 

British  Association  1883  Measurements,  Comparison 
with  later  Measurements  (Gray)  3281 — Report,  par. 
14-16. 

Cadet  Battalion,  1st  Queen's — Measurements  of  Boys 
in  Southvvark,  St.  Pancras,  and  Pimlioo  Companies 
(Bennett)  App.  XXIII.,  Table  I. 

Environment,   Influence   of — Defective   Nutrition,  etc. 

resulting  in  reduction  of  stature  (Cunningham) 
2194,  2195;  (Mackenzie)  6902. 

I  Limousin,  Population  of.  Difference  in  Stature  of 

!  Jews  in  East  and  West  End  of  London,  etc., 

i  (G.ay)  3267,  3449-3466. 

Rees's,  Mr.,  comparison  of  poorer  boys  in  industrial 
towns  with  the  average  public  schoolboy 
(Close)  2871. 

Factory  Life,  Conditions  of,  fostered  neither  growth  nor 
development. 

Dundee,  Mill  workers  in  (Wilson)  1936. 

Liverpool — Measurements  showing  height  cf  boys 
and  girls  in  saw  mills,  etc.,  as  somewhat  below 
the  average  ( Young)  2066-2069. 

Importance  as  showing  efficiencv  of  physique.  Question 
of  (Mackenzie)  6904-6906. 

Ireland  : 

Average  Stature,  Anthropometric  investigations  in- 
sufficient (Browne)  9718. 

No  proof  of  decrease  in  stature  (Browne)  9683,  9703, 
9704. 

Variation  in  different  Districts  (Cameron)  11140- 
11143. 

West  Coast,  Comparative  Statistics  showing  deteri- 
oration of  Stature  (Gray)  3181,  3294-3298. 


Height— coMf. 

Last  Generation,  Deterioration  of — Number  of  under- 
sized men  among  Liverpool  dock  hands  ( Young)  2120, 

Mackenzie's,  Dr.,  Report  upon  Edinburgh  School  Chil- 
dren, see.  Mackenzie. 

Manchester  District— Stature  lower  than  the  averaee 
for  England  (Mors fall)  5580,  5640. 

Hamilton's,  Sir  I.,  Remarks  on  Physique  of  th& 
Manchester  Regiment  (Horsfall)  5634. 

Meyer's,  Dr.,  Notes  (Ilorsja'l)  5635. 

Race,  Influence  of  (Eichholz)  439,  454,  455-  (Rees'si 
4457-4460;   (Horsfall)  5641. 

School  Children,  Comparative  Height,  Measurement, 
see  subheading  School  Children. 

Navy,  Deficiency  in  height  probably  accounted  for  by 
extra  development  of  the  muscles  (Hutchison)  1009«- 
10100. 

Race,  Inlluence  of : 

Different  equivalents  for  different  districts  (Cur>- 
ningham)  2403. 

Manchester  District,  see  thai  siibheadinif. 

Recruits  for  the  Army — Comparative  Meisuremcnts  of 
British  and  Foreign  Armies,  1845-1889,  :\li.  Rees's 
Statistics  (Atkinson)  287! -2890. 

School  Children. 

AmeHorative  Measures  must  begin  early  to  ensure 
recovery  of  Stature  (Eichholz)  515,  516,  677-679, 

Comparative  Height  Measurements  in  various  types 
of  schools  and  conclusions  deduced  (Eichholz) 
439— App.  XIX. 

Feeble-minded  Children,  Retardation  in  rate  of 
growth  (EichWz)  430,  455— App.  XIX. 

Glasgow  School,  Percentage  of  undersized  Children 
(Srott)  1682,  1683. 

Information — Best   Method    of   obtaining  Sample 
Height  Measurements  (Eichholz)  609-614,  736 
736. 

Town  Life,  Proportion  of  undersized  people  increased 
owing  to  conditions  of  (Wilson)  1988,  1993. 

Trades  selected  in  cases  of  undergrowth  (Scott)  1673. 

Truants'  Industrial  School,  llightown,  Liverpool— Return 
of  Boys  admitted  in  1893  and  1903— .4pp.  IXb. 

Weight  and  Height. 

Decline  in  must  indicate  Deterioration  (Cameron\ 
11139,  11143. 

Possible  superiority  of  small  thick-set  Man  (Cameron) 
1112.5-11132. 

Relation  between  Weight  and  Height  (Eichholz)  449 
606,  607;  (Legge.)  .5868-5872;  (r'cmeroji)  1112.3- 
11125. 

Test  of  physical  htne^^i  (Cunningfiam)  24(l4  ;  (liecsi 
4126-4249. 

Variable  Correspondence  (Rees)  4248,  4249 

Heredity. 

Alcoholism,  see  that  title 

Classes  of  Disease  which  might  be  regarded  as  Hereditable 
Deteriorations  (Mackenzie)  6773-6778. 

Correspondence  between  Hereditary  Psychical  and 
Physical  Characters,  Prof.  Karl  Pearson's  Investiga- 
tions (Cunningham)  2265,  2266. 

Distinction  should  (m;  arawn  between  Phj  sical  Degeneracy 
and  Hereditarv  Physical  Deterioration  (Eichholz 
435  (1). 

Genius  depended  upon  peculiar  physical  conditions  and 
was  not  the  possession  of  any  particular  class  'Cun- 
ningham) 2271,  2272. 

Gonorrhoea — Hereditary  Efl'ects  not  so  serious  as  in 
Syphilis  (Horsley)  10644. 

Health  and  Phvsique  of  Parents,  Effect  on  Oflspring 
(Smith)  8428-8430. 
Child-bearing  Period. 

Diet  during  pregnancy.  Influence  of  (Chaliners) 
6961  ;  (Mackenzie)  6745-6749,  6765-6772, 
6897-6902. 

Time  of  special  stress  among  the  Poor — Effect  on 
Offspring  (Bowntree)  5041. 

Depressing  Effects  of  Struggle  for  Existence  on 

Parents  (A.'hby)  8671-8677,  8762,  8012. 
Manchester  Illustration  (Nivcn)  6480 
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Heredity— cow 

Health  at  Birth — Majority  of  Children  born  Healthy 
(£'icMoZs)  556-560,  646;  ( .l/aZi?w)  3123-3129, 
3203-3205. 

Apparentlif  healthy  Births,  Appearance  possibly 
deceptive  {Kerr)  831-836,  866-868;  (Collie) 
3928-3930. 

Raw  material  good,  made  bad  by  injudicious  manage- 
ment (Hutchison)  10097. 

Infants. 

Degeneracy  due  to  Heredity  (Ashby)  8669. 

Low  Physique  not  Hereditary  or  Recovery  would 
not  be  so  marked  (Eichholz)  517. 

Inheritable  Characters  distinguished  from  Environmental 
Jrodifications,  the  latter  not  being  transmissible 
(Mackenzie)  6742. 

Insanity,  Proportion  of  Cases  having  Intemperate 
Parents — -Rainhill  Asylum  Statistics,  etc.  ( Wigles- 
worth)  8983-8986. 

Intelligence,  Loss  of — Professor  Karl  Pearson's  Statement 
(Cunningham)  2270,  2271 — Report,  par.  212,  213. 

Nothing  to  justify  Conclusion  that  Heredity  a'^counted 
for  Deteri  >ration  (Eichh  th)  433,  435  (5-7), 
632,  633. 

Inferior  bodily  characters  which  resulted  from 
poverty  and  not  from  vice  were  not  trans- 
missible (Cnnninghavi)  2210,  2309-2320. 

Report,  par.  212,  213,  246,  247,  248. 

Robustness  inherited  from  the  mother,  not  from  the 
father  (Ormshy)  12670. 

Segregation  of  the  Unfit,  Proposals  were  mostly  much 
too  sweeping  (Mackenzie)  6782-6787. 

Syphilis,  see  that  title. 

Vagrants  by  Heredity  (iam'))  11679,  11682,  116S3,  11687. 

Watson's,  Dr.  G.  A.,  Experiments  on  Transmission  of 
Acquired  Characters  (Jones)  10814. 

Women,  Higher  Education  of — Bearing  upon  National 
Physique  (Cunningham)  2233;  (Ormshy)  12669- 
12671. 

Herefordshire— Deterioration  among  Girls  (Lyltelton)  5361- 
5363. 

High  Wycombe  Central  School — Deterioration  probably  a 
negligible  quantity  in  Country  Schools  (Eichholz)  447, 
App.  XIX. 

Hibernian  Institution,  Royal,  for  Sons  of  Soldiers- 
Decline  in  Physique  of  Enys  shown  by  Anthropometric 
Investigations  due  to  soldiers  being  drawn  latterly 
from  an  Inferior  Class  (Cameron)  11004-11011. 

Duke  of  York's  School,  Comparison  with  (Cameron) 
11147-11151. 

Local  Causes,  Diet,  etc..  suggested  as  cause  of  Decline 
(Cameron)  11152-11157. 

Hill,  Dr- — Opinion  that  Sanitation  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Infant  Mortality  ( Vincent)  12046. 

Hills,  Mr.  A-  F.— Depot  provided  by,  for  cooking  and  dis- 
tributing Vegetarian  Dinners  to  School  Children  (Lihbn) 
7870. 

Hips,  Breadth  of,  as  a  test  of  physique  (Cunninqham)  2249  ; 
(Graxj)  3383. 

Hitchin — Slums  as  bad  as  anv  in  London  (Rovmtree)  5143- 
5146,  530.3-5306. 

Holiday  School  in  the  Country  desirable  (Loch)  10234. 
Holland 

Army  Recruits,  Improvement  in  average  Height— Mr 
Ree-s's  Statistics  (Atkins)  2890. 

Factory  Labour  of  Women— Limitations  on  Employ, 
ment  after  Childbirth  (Andersoii)  App.  V.,  par.  10. 

Holmes,  Mr. — Conditions  of  Employment  in  Factories  in 
1873,  etc. — Report,  par.  13. 

Holt,  Dr. — Opinion  as  to  decrease  in  Breast  Feedrnw  of 
Infants  (l'!>ice/?<)  12049. 


Home  Life  of  Poorest  Classes  (Eyre)  3655-3661. 

Elevating  effect  of  Elementary  School  System  (Macna- 
mara)  12363,  12364. 

School  Children,  Home  Conditions  : 

Edinburgh  Committee,  Operations  of  (Mrs.  Mac- 
l-cnzic)  6989-7004. 

Inquiry  into  causes  of  condition  of  worst  cases 
revealed  by  medical  inspection  (Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie) 7029. 

Inspection  of,  in  combination  with  IMedieal  Inspection 
of  children  in  Schools  (Loch)  10328-10333. 

Record  to  be  kept  by  School  Teachers  proposed 
(Gorst)  11877. 

Home  Work,  see  Factories. 

Homeless  Persons,  Number  of,  in  London— County 

Council's  Census  (Murphy)  10428—10435. 

Honeywell  Road  Board  fchool,  see  title  Well-to-do 

Populations,  schools  frequented  by. 

Hooligans 

Class  Supplying — Lads  having  gieater  Energy  (Eyre) 
3663-3665.'^ 

Clubs  and  Boys'  Brigades,  Methods  of  dealing  with 
Roughs,  Special  Clubs  needed,  etc.  (Eyre) 
3541,  3542,  3567-3571. 

Clerev,  E.xtent  and  Nature  of  Assistance  given  by 
(Eyre)  3574-3578. 

Continuation  Classes- 
Compulsory  Attendance,  Question  of  (Brimton)  2501- 
2503. 

Scottish  Royal  Commission  Recommendation  (Eyre) 
3720-3725. 

Home  Life  of  the  Poorest  Classes  (Eyre)  3655-3662. 

Physical  Condition  now  and  twenty  vears  ago  (Eyre) 
3609,  3610. 

Volunteer  Movement,  Encouragement  of.  as  providing 
Occupation  and  Training  (Brunton)  2430. 

Hope,  Dr.,  Statistics  in  reference  to  Infants  (Smyth)  1230. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  Unsuitable  Food  for  Infants 
(Vincent)  12059. 

Homsey — Domestic  Training  Centre  (Lewis)  8649-8652. 

Horse  Riding— Evil  Effects  of  excessive  Horse  Riding 
(Cnnninghani)  2291,  2292. 

Horsfall,  Mr.  T-  C-— Evidence,  5567-5805,  App.  XXI. 
Precis  of  Evidence,  5580 — References  to  in  Report, 
par.  93,  94,  101,  103,  104,  114,  118,  .306,  309,  376. 

Horsley,  Sir  Victor— Evidence,  10.524-10651— References 
to  in  Report,  par.  386,  387-390. 

Hospitals 

Centres  for  Distribution  of  Milk,  see  Milk. 

Medical  Examination  of  Infants  as  to  Condition  of 
Nutrition,  Objections  to  working  through 
Hospitals  (Vincent)  12088-12090. 

Household  Management,  Training  in,  see  Domestic  Train- 


Housing   Problem  and  Sanitary   Conditions— Over- 
crowding, etc 

Advance  of  Sanitary  Knowledge  resulting  in  Improve- 
ment of  National  Health  (Taylor)  23. 

Alcohol,  Effect  in  blunting  sensibility  to  squalor,  deaden- 
ing desire  for  Improvement,  etc.  (Eccles)  10734- 
10736. 

.41ien  Immigration  in  East  London — .Jews  ousting 
Enghsh  (Eyre)  3666-3668.  ° 

Announcement  by  Local  Authorities  that  after  a  given 
date  Overcrowding  must  cease.  Possible  Effect 
(Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7041-7053;  (W  orthington) 
7211-7215;  (Eves)  7622-7626;  (Greenwood) 
8125-8128. 

Piecemeal  ajiplicatio  i  of  the  law  suggested,  proceed- 
ing by  groups  (Lo<:h)-  101  (>0- 10164. 
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Housing  Problem  and  Sanitary  Conditions— Over 
crowding,  etc.-  < 

Back  to  Back  Houses. 

Dublin,  Rarity  in  (Cameron)  H020. 

Mancliester — Clearing  out  Back  to  Back  Hoiise^s 
Number  still  existing,  etc.  ;  {Niven)  6324 ; 
{Worthington)  7218. 

Potteries — Back  to  Back  Houses,  Insufficient  Van. 

tilation,  etc.  [Garnett)  918.3-9186,  9306-9309. 

Inspectors  afraid  to  do  their  work  (Oarnetf) 
9095-9097,  9136-9141,  9176-9179,  9310- 
9313. 

REPoar,  par.  106. 

Sheffield,  Number  in — .Accommodation,  Number  ol 
Occupants,  etc.  iQreenwood)  8116-8124,  8297- 
8305. 

Building  Regulations,  see  that  title. 

Caniberwell — Houses  refitted  and  made  clean  without 
displacing  tenants  (Loch)  10268,  10269. 

Cellar  Dwellings. 

Contributing  Cause  of  Deterioration,  Decrease  in 
Number  (Young)  2113-2115. 

Dublin,  Rarity  in  (Cameron)  11021. 

Manchester,  Existence  in  (Horsfnll)  5616,  5617. 

Potteries,  Cellar  houses  in  (Garnett)  9328,  9.329. 

Checks  upon  building  in  case  of  new  Tenements,  App. 
IV.,  Section  III. 

"  Choice  of  Home  " — -If  a  man  had  to  live  near  his 
work  there  was  practically  no  choice  (Hawkes) 
13140. 

Cleansing  of  Dwelling  Houses,  etc. 

Making  owner  responsible  for. 

Manchester  Regulations  (Niven)  6434-6441. 

New     York     Tenement     house  Legislation 
[  (Chalmers)  6931-5940. 

Inapplicable  to  Manchester  (Niven)  6405« 
6407. 

Unskilled  Labour  Class  Difficulty,  Solution  of 
— Lack  of  Accommodation  would  turn 
them  over  to  the  State  as  Vagrants  (Chal- 
mers) 6004-6010. 

Primarily  business  of  the  owner,  Local  Authority  to 
come  in  as  a  kind  of  police  (Loch)  10256,  10257- 

Sanitary  Authority,  Powers  of  (Murphy)  9467,  9468. 

Cubic  Space  prescribed  hy  County  Council — Stringent 
enforcement  of  Regulation  needed  (Lamb)  11483- 
lUSfl. 

Decrease  in  Overcrowding — Larger  number  of  persons 
living  not  more  than  two  in  a  room  in  tenements  of 
less  than  five  rooms  (Loch)  10149-10154. 

Deterioration,  Overcrowding  and  Insanitary  Conditions 
as  contributing  causes  (Eichholz)  475  ;  (Booth) 
972.973;  (Young)  2113;  (Collie)  3907,  3908; 
(Ormshy)  12703,  12704. 

Not  the  specific  cause,  Mr.  Rees's  Views  (Atkins) 
2890. 

Digestive  Disorders  caused  bv  Insanitary  Conditions 
(Smyth)  1243,  1244. 

Displaced  Person.^,  Disposal  of— Local  .Authorities, 
Powers  were  sufficient  but  thev  were  not  exercised 
(Loch)  10158,  10159. 

".Domestic  Decency,  etc.,  Effect  on  (Murphy)  9392,  9393. 

Dublin,  see  that  title. 

Dundee,  Insanitary  conditions  in  (Wilson)  1941-1944. 

Edinburgh — Overcrowded  tenements  m  the  Canongate 

(Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7037-7053. 
'Education  of  Public  Opinion  needed  (Maurice)  406,  409  ; 
(Roimtree)  5090-5092. 

Jlxpectation  of  Life,  Effect  on — Comparison  between 
different  districts  of  London  and  different  classes  oi 
Tenements  (Murphy)  9377-9379. 

Garden  City  Scheme  and  Overcrowding. 

Precautions  against  Overcrowding  (Neville)  4745- 
4754.  4769,  4774,  4780-4782. 

Rem.edy  (Neville)  4809-4811. 

Report,  par.  200-204. 
Jermany — Building    Zones    System    (Maurice)    412 ; 

(Horsjall)  5735-5741  ;  (Loch)  10223,  10224— Repobt, 

par.  94. 
Glasgow,  see  that  title, . 


Housing  Problem  and  Sanitary  Conditions— Over- 
crowding, eiG—cont. 
Improvement    in   Sanitary    Caaditio.is    (Booth)  1076, 
1077  ;  (Lithiby)  13659-13676. 

Impossible  while  people  occupied  insanitary  houses 
(Chalmers)  6014,  6015. 

Improvements. 

Effect  of,  in  connection  with  Overcrowding  (Booth) 
081,  982. 

Accentuation  of  the  nnscliief  in  another  place 
(Loch)  101.55-10157. 
Rating,  Amendment  of  law — Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
scheme  discussed  in  connection  with  Recom- 
mendations of  Local  Taxation  Commission 
(Booth)  1024-1044. 

Indifference  and  Bad  Habits  of  Working  Classes. 

Manchester  Instance   (Horsfall)  5661-5665. 

Potteries — Ineffectiveness  of  School  Teaching,  etc. 
(Garnett)  9099-9106,  9182,  9336-9338. 

Slum  dweller's  Refusal  to  leave  the  Slum  (Rowntree) 
5084-5086,  5097,  5098. 

Inevitability  of  Overcrowding  among  Poorest  Class  at 
times  (Niven)  6331,  6398-6401. 

Infants  and  Young  Children. 

Mortality — Sanitation  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
(Vincent)  12046. 

Space  required  equal  to  that  required  by  Adult, 
question  of  (Murphy)  10423-10426;  (Ormshy) 
12657-12660. 

Special  Care  needed  (Murphy)  9386-9388. 

Inspection. 

Difficulties  in  discovery  of  Overcrowding — Un- 
registered tenements  could  not  be  inspected, 
etc.  (Hawkes)  13156-13169,  13218-132.32. 

Small  Dwellings  and  Booms  occupied  by  Servants 
and  Apprentices  in  larger  houses  (Horsjall) 
5.580,  5620,-5624. 

Surprise  Visits  at  Midnight. 

Dublin  (Ormshy)  12508. 

Only    possible    method,    question    of  legality 
'  (Hawkes)  13004-13007. 

Ireland. 

"  Cabin,"  Description  of  (Browne)  9897-9C04. 
Rural  Districts,  Improvement  in  Housing  (Browne) 
9893,  9894. 

Jews,  Overcrowding  among  (Booth)  1172;  (Horsjall)  5576, 
5704,  5705. 

Lavatories  and  w.c.'s.  Separate  provision  for  each 
family — Arrangements  of  Association  for  Housing 
of  the  Very  Poor  in  Dublin  (Ormshy)  12596-12597. 

Law — Existing  Law  as  to  Overcrowding,  etc. 

Administration — Law  not  enforced,  Neglect  of  Duty 
bv  Local  Authorities  etc.  (Maurice)  404  ; 
(Booth)  997,  998— Report,  par.  106-138. 

Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Anthropometric 
Data,  Value  of  in  stimulating  Local  Author- 
ities   (Chalmers)  6099-6103. 

Central  Government — Action  needed  to  co- 
ordinate and  stimulate  action  of  Local 
Authorities  (Booth)  1063 ;  (Rowntree) 
5093;  (Chalmers)  Q>mQ>-fmQ  ;  (Garnett) 
9292-9299;  (Loch)  10171— Report, 
par.  124. 

Requiring  Reports  on  definite  lines  and 
comparing  them,  Many  points  not 
touched  upon  at  present  (Loch)  10258- 
10260,  10282-10284,  10289-10296— 
Report,  par.  121  ;  page  86  (II). 

Scotland — Annual  Reports  required  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  Com- 
■  "  parison  of    Reports,   etc.  (Mac- 

kenzie) 6914,  6967-6969. 

0  Application  of  system  to  England  worth 

considering  (Loch)  10297,  10298. 

Imbecility  of  English  System  of  Municipal 
Government  (Horsjall)  5621-5629— Lack 
of  Continuity  in  Appointments  (Horsjall) 
5629,  5633,  5634. 

Improved  Administration — Greater  Activity  of 
Local  Authorities  in  dealing  with  Over- 
crowding, Insanitarv  Conditions,  etc. 
■  (Booth)  11S2-1186  ;  (Lithihy)  13660,  13664- 
13CC9. 
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Housing  Problem  and  Sanitary   Conditions -Over- 
crowding, etc— cont. 
Law — Existing  Law  as  to  Overcrowding,  etc. — cont. 
Administration,  etc. — coni. 

Knowledge  and  Experience  gained  in  one  place. 
Introduction  of  some  method  of  bringing 
this  experience  to  the  help  of  other  places 
{Maurice)  406,  415,  416. 

Local  Authority  the  proper  Authority  to  deal 
with  Sanitary  Conditions  {Chalmers)  6094. 

Local  Government  Board,  Scotland — Compelling 
Powers    {Mackenzie)  6842-6844. 

Machinery  too  cumbersome — Tendency  to  let 
^  things  drift  {Lamb)  11488-11494. 

'  ^  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tors, Position  of,  see  Medical  Officers  of 
Health. 

1  _               Repairs — Law  not  enforced  {Neville)  4838. 

Resident  Magistrate  who  should  enforce  the  Law 
in  bad  Areas,  and  united  Action  by  all 
Social    Reformatory     Agencies,  Proposal 
(Lamb)  11487,  11495-11511,  11669-11674 
J    ■  — Report,  par.  89. 

Responsibility  for  Non- Enforcement  of  Law, 
Apathy  of  Public  Opinion  {Rowniree) 
5223-5242. 

Improvements  desirable — Power  of  dealing  with 
owners  direct  and  with  farmed  out  houses 
{Mackenzie)  6909-6911. 

'  Memorandum  setting  forth  the  law  in  respect  of 

overcrowded  and  insanitary  conditions — Powers 

f  "  of  Local  Authorities,  etc.,  App.  IV. — Circulating 

Statement  to  all  Local  Authorities — Report, 
par.  136,  page  86  (12). 

Possibilities  of  {Rowntree)  5087-5089,  5093. 

Required  Strengthening  [Oreenirood)  8352,  8409. 

Strong  enough,  if  enforced  {Neville)  4780-4782  ; 
{Mackenzie)  6841,  6908;  (Lamb)  11495. 

Stronger  tlian  could  be  at  present  enforced  (Booth) 
,  1122-1126. 

Liiiiit  on  Number  of  Occupants  of  one,  two  or  three- 
roomed  Tenements,  proposed  {Ashby)  8729. 

Already  prescribed — Extreme  difficulty  of  enforcing 
law  {Booth)  1002-1006. 

LiveLpool  Lodging  Houses,  Prevention  of  Overcrowding 
( Young)  2084,  2085. 

Local  Authorities. 

Ad  ministration  of  the  Law,  etc.  see  subheading  Law. 
Public     Health     Ex])enditure — Rates  Difficulty, 
Statistics  of  Expenditure,  1871-1902  (Lithihy) 
;  13679-13684. 

London,  see  that  title. 

Manchester,  see  that  title. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Reports  under  Sections  31 
and  32  {Lithihy)  13671. 

Model  Dwellings. 

i  Dangers  of — Greater  Congestion,  Moral  TContagion, 

etc.  {La7nb)  11462-11481;   {Hawhes)  13178. 

I,ondon,  see  that  title. 

Oecr.pied  by  a  higher  class  than  the  persons  dis- 
placed '(^Jre.s)  7625-7630;  {Loch)  10268. 

Supervision,  Lack  of  Intelligent  Supervision 
(Lamb)  11471-11474. 

Veutiiation,  Superiority  of  {iMmh)  11476. 

Night  and  Day — I-ess  Space  required  at  Night,  if  there  ir 

any  difference  {Murphy)  10416,  10417 
Potteries,  see  that  title. 

Private  Enterprise  v.  Municipal  Enterprise  for  Re-housing 
the  Very  Poor  {Ormsby)  12605-12608,  1270/. 

Borrowing  money  from  Public  Authorities,  Opinion 
in  favour  of  (Ormsby)  12764. 

Site.?,  Grant  of,  on  easy  terms  from  a  Public  Au- 
thority, a  necessity  if  housing  schemes  were  to 
pay  {Ormsby)  12766. 

Supervision  of  private  associations  by  a  Pubhc 
Authority  {Ormsby)  127C2,  12763. 
Rents,  see  that  title. 
Repairs  to  Buildings  : 

Garden  City  Scheme — Danger  of  Monopoly  (Neville) 
4833-4838. 

Law  not  enforced  {Neville)  4838. 


Housing  Problem  and  Sanitary  Conditions— Over- 
crowding, etc.— <ont. 

Report  and  Recommendations  ot  Committee,  par.  70, 
82-99  ;  page  85  (4)  (12). 

Reporting  Filthy  Houses,  Need  for  {Garnett)  9151. 

Existing  Law  not  enforced  (Garnett)  9180-9182. 

Responsibility  for  Insanitary  Property,  Bringing  home  to 
Owner — Defects  of  English  System  (Horsfall)  5659- 
5661. 

Rookeries,  Dispersal  of,  one  cause  of  Improvement  in 
Population  (Kichholz)  520. 

Rural  Housing — Sanitary  Conditions,  etc.  : 

Building  Regulations,  making  adoption  of  Local 
Government  Bye-laws  compulsory  {Fosbroke) 
6725-6730. 

Cottages  in  the  Country  not  a  paying  Speculation 
{Rowntree)  5214  ;  {Lyttelton)  5386. 

Difficulty — Houses  not  worth  putting  right,  and  yet 
nothing  to  take  their  place  {Fosbroke)  6577- 
6587. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  Cottages  (Lyttelton)  5386- 
— Report,  par.  196. 

Improvement  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  people  in 
Rural  Districts — Report,  par.  193,  196-7  ;  page 
87  (19) 

Improvement  in  Sanitary  Conditions  (Close)  2644, 
2645,  2720,  2721,  2762-2765. 

Isolated  Cottages,  Health  Conditions  as  compared 
with  small  towns  {Maurice)  358,  359. 

Local  Authorities  and  Insanitary  Housing  {Booth j. 
1184-1186. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee, 

par.  197  ;  page  87  (19). 
Ventilation — Less  Ventilation  of  Cottages  due  to- 

improved    Window    Pittings,    etc.  (Lyttelton) 

5454,  .5455. 

School  Building-s,  see  that  title,  subheading  Sanitary 
Conditions. 

"  Sanitary  Conscience  " — Development  of,  as  a  School 
Ideai  (Kerr)  819. 

Sheffield,  see  that  title. 

Sleep — Children  unable  to  get  Sleep  on  account  of  Over- 
crowding, see  Sleep. 

Sleeping  in  Bunks  System  adopted  in  Salvation  Army 
Shelters,  etc. — Disadvantages  of  {Murphy)  10436. 

Slum  Property,  Definition  of — Registration  of  Owners 
etc.  {Garnett)  9143,  9144,  9328— Report  and  Re- 
commendetions  of  Committee,  par.  114,  117;  page 
86  (8). 

Soho — Phthisis  due  to  overcrowding,  etc.  {Stanley)  13376, 
13403. 

Stepney,  Bed  in,  let  to  three  successive  sets  of  people  in 
twenty-four  hours  (Maurice)  403-405. 

Variations  from  Standard,  More  latitude  desirable  (Booth) 
1000,  1001. 

York — Mr.  Rowntree's  Experiment,  see  York. 

Hoxton — Milk  Supply,  Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  municipal 

supply  (Ercs)  7649-7654. 

Huddersfield  Heath  Rug  Weavers— Infant  Mortality 
among  {Anderso7i)  App.  V.,  par.  24. 

Hudson's  Soap  Works — Lady  Superintendents,  Appoint- 
ment of.  to  look  after  welfare  of  women  employee's  ( Young) 
2103. 

Hunter,  Dr. — Contemporary  Review  Article  on  Outdoor  Re- 
lief, Fallacious  conclusions  drawn  from  a  momentary 
view  of  Pauperism  {Loch)  App.  III.,  par.  4. 

Hutchison,  Dr.  E.— Evid  ence,  990.5-101 1 6 — References  to  ■ 
IN  Report,  par.  63,  219,  220,  229,  264,  267-270,  276-8  ; 
299,  349. 

Hutchison's  Teeth  {Young)  2118. 
Hygiene,  see  title  Health. 

Idleness  and  Ignorance  of  Working- Women,  refer  to  title 

Neglect  of  Home  and  Domestic  Duties. 

Illegitimacy  not  Increasing — but  Immorality  was  {Hawkes) 
13177,  13178. 
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Illegitimate  Children 

Deterioration  among — High  Mortality,  etc.  (Malins) 
3189-3192;  {Niven)  6-124;  (Ashbtj)  8785,  8786; 
{Gorst)  11800,  11801. 

Dundee,  Number  of  Illegitimate  Births  in  1903  (Anderson) 
App.  v.,  par.  18. 

Olasgow,  se'i  that  title. 

Ireland — Illegitimacy  rare  in  Rural  Districts,  Conditions 
in  Towns  same  as  in  England  [Browne)  9854,  9855. 

Legitimate  and  Illegitimate  Children.  Manchester — Death 
Rate  per  1,000  of  Infants  under  one  year  (Niven), 
App.  XII.,  Section  V. 
London,  East  End,  Number  in  (Sihith)  8426. 
Mortality — Legitimate  and  Illegitimate  Children. 

4ge  Incidence  of  Infant  Mortality  in  weeks  and 
months  of  first  year  of  life,  v.ith  statistics 
(Tatlmm)  App.  Va.,  Section   III.,  Tables 
end  B.,. 

Occupation  of  Mothers  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  II. 
—Report,  par.  238,  248  ;  page  88  (23). 

Relative  Incidence   of  Mortality,   with  statistics 
(Tatlmm)  App.  Va.,  Section  tl.,  Table  B. 

Nursing  Places,  Evil  character  of  (Uawhes)  13180,  13181. 

Potteries,  Frequency    of   Illegitimate    Births  [Qarnetl) 

9115;  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  51. 
Well-cared  for  in  many  cases,  where  the  mother  is  of  a 

better  class  (Hawkes)  13179. 

Immorality — see  Morals,  Laxity  of. 

Improvidence — see  titles  Expenditure,  Pleasure  Seeking,  etc 

Improving  Schools  (Eichholz)  435  (3). 

Endurance — Games  and  Drill,  No  Flagging  at  Lessons, 

etc.  (Eichholz)  535,  537. 
Height  of  Children,  Improvement  towards  limit  of  School 

Age  (EichMz)  439. 
Home  Lessons  possible  (Eichholz)  537 
Rookeries,  Dispersal  of,  one  cause  of   Improvement — 

Disappearance  of  Savage  Type  (Eichholz)  520,  523- 

534. 

Income  of  Working  Classes,  see  Wages. 
India 

Recruits  not  sent  out  under  twenty  years  cf  age  (Taylor) 
.59  ;  (Borrett)  257. 

Syphilis  cases  sent  home,  Prejudicial  effect  of  (Taylor 
34. 

Indian  Meal 

Advocated  as  food  by  Experts  in  America  (Hutchison  ) 

10087,  10088. 
Ireland  • 

Decline  in  Use  of  Indian  Meal  (Cameron)  10908- 
10970. 

Famine  Years  and  after.  Use  of  Indian  Meal  (Kelly 
11231-11234. 

Indian  Meal  and  Milk  replaced  by  Bread  and  Tea 

(Kelly)  11235-11241. 
Substitiition  of  Indian  Meal  for  Potatoes  (Browne) 

9707  9709,  9812-9815,  9820,  9860-9864. 

Indian  Tea  more  injurious  than  China  Tea  (iSAarftyeK)  12301- 
12303. 

Indiarubber  Nipple,  Use  of— Injurious  practice  (iounq 
2117  ;  (Greenwood)  8197-8200. 

Adenoids,  Aggravation  of  (Cheatle)  12931-12933. 

Inoculation  from  dust  of  Floors,  etc.,  (Ashoyi  8907-8911 
8918. 

Potteries,  Use  in  Garnetl)  9211-9214. 
Report,  par.  286. 

Industrial  Schools 

Attainments — Children  compared  with  Board  School 
Children  (Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7062. 

Improvement  effected  in  physique  of  neglected  children 
[Eichholz)  514,  515  ;  (Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7014-7017  ; 
(Lihhy)  7845-7848. 

bystem,  Application  of,  to  special  conditions,  see  title 
Backward  and  Debilitated  Children. 

Truants'  Industrial  School,  Hightown,  Liverpool — Mr 
Hance's  Memorandum  on  Weights  and  Heights  of 
Boys  admitted  in  1893  and  1903,  App.  IXb. 


Industrial  Schools  Acts,  Power  to  deal  with  children  under, 
in  cases  of  culpable  neglect  (Macnamara)  12388,  12489- 
12491,  12498-12500. 

Infants  and  Young  Children 

Alcohol — Effect,  etc.,  on  Infants. 

Growth,  Effect  in  stopping  (Ecc'es)  10662. 

Intestinal  Pains,  Alcohol  given  for  (Eccles)  10663, 
10665. 

Manchester,  Alcoholic  stimulants  rarely  given  to 
Infants  (Bostock)  7450. 

Mother,  Alcohohsni  in,  Danger  both  in  Breast  and 
Artificial  Feeding  (Eccles)  10715-10718. 

Number  of  cases  of  Direct  Action  of  Alcohol  (Eccles) 
10666. 

Artificial  Feeding  of  Infants. 

Cow's  Milk,  see  title  Milk — Infants. 

Deformity  of  the  Mouth  caused  by — Dr.  Watson's 
Opinion  (  Young)  2117. 

Deterioration,  Chief  cause  of,  during  infancy  (Hut- 
chison) 9906-9908. 

Failure  of  methods  in  general  use  (  Vincent)  12053, 

12059-12065,  12122-12137. 
Increase  in  (Chalmers)  6025-6028  ;  (Eccles)  10753. 

Long-tubed  Feeding  Bottle,  Objections  to  (Browne) 
9690. 

Bad  Effects,  Reasons  for  extensive  use.  Making 
use  of  tube  bottles  illegal  (Hutchison)  9984- 
9990. 

Mortality  largely  due  to  artificial  and  improper 
Foods  (Cunninghaw.)  2109 ;  (Tatham)  App. 
XVII.,  Section  I. 

Patent  Foods,  see  that  title. 

Potteries — Tendency  to  Artificial  feeding  (Garnett) 
9208-9210. 

Report,  par.  204-270 ;  page  89  (29). 

Rickets,  Hand  feeding  cause  of  (Smyth)  1219,  1220. 

Unheard  of  before  the  seventeenth  century  (Hut- 
chison)  10029-10035. 

Bad  Feeding,  see  Food — Child  Deterioration. 

Breast  Feeding  of  Infants. 

Capability  of  having  a  number  of  children  and 
capability  of  nursing  them  were  in  some  way 
related  (Hutchison)  10037-10040. 

Decrease  in  Breast  Feeding — Inability  of  Mothers  to 
nurse  their  children  (Collie)  3908,  3909, 
3913;  (Rowntree)  4980,  5250;  (Hut- 
chison) 9909-9911,  10016-10018,  10029- 
10035,  10070,  10071;  (Gorst)  11804; 
(Hawkes)  12955,  12956— Report,  par.  264. 

Causes — Physical  Debility  of  Mothers,  etc. 
(Sm?/?A)1236-1241  ;  (Rowntree)  4982-4990- 
4992;   (Vincent)  12049-12053. 

Decrease  in,  without  sufficient  compensation 
by  Cow's  Milk  (Murphy)  9453. 

Increasing  Proportion  of  Women  unable  to 
'  '  nurse  their  Children  (Smyth)  8439,  8440. 

Neglected  Duty,  see  that  subheading. 

Upper  as  well  as  Lower  Classes,  Inability  to 
Suckle  (Eccles)  10724 ;  (  Vincent)  12049. 

j  Factory  Employment  of  Women  Difficulty  (Smyth) 

K-r  J  221,    1222;    (Young)    2118;    (Legge)  5844; 

(Ashhy)  SIOS  ;  (Jowes)  10889  ;  (Vincent)  12051  ; 

(Hawkes)  12958,  ■  12959  ;    (A7iderson)  App.  V., 

par.  31,  34. 

Glasgow.  Number  of  Mothers  who  suckle  (Chalmers) 
5962. 

Ireland. 

Nursing|babies  too  long  (Ormsby)  12632. 

Practice  dying  out — Medical  Reasons  for  not 
suckling,  e'tc.  (Kelly)  11247-11249  ;  (Ormsby 
12634,  12035. 

Prevalence  in  (Cameron)  10985-10987,  1108:< 
11084. 

Jews. 

Capability  of  nursing  children  more  prevalent 
than  among  Gentiles  (Hutchison)  10018, 
10036. 

Mothers  not  the  Bread-winners,  find  therefore 
able  to  pel  form  duties  (Eichholz)  638. 

Less  than  six  Months  of  Breast  Feeding  hardly 
counted  (Hutchison)  9912,  10019,  10020. 
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Infants  and  Young  Children— foH^. 

Breast  Feeding  of  Infants — cont. 

London,  East  End — Proportion  of  Babies  suckled 
(Smith)  8435-8440. 

Milk  Supply  Organisation,  Danger  of  making  it  easy 
for  Moiiiers  to  avoid  Breast  feedine  (Eccles) 
10721. 

Neglected  Duty  (Eichhoh)  636-638;  (Smyth)  1223, 
1238;  (Young)  2117,  2118. 

Cause  of  Reluctance  of  Mothers  in  different 
Classes  (Malins)  3131-3134. 

Vuality  of  Mothers'  Milk — Lower  Classes  in  towns. 
Food  given  through  ftlolher  often  inipioper 
(Ercles)  10722. 

.-Sheffield,  Amount  of  Breast  Feeding  (Oreenvood) 
8177,  8390-8396  ;  (Jones)  10889,  10890. 

Worcestershire,  Prevalence  in  (Foshroke)  6623. 

Budin's  Dr  ,  Feeding  E.\-pcrime,nts  (il/iirp/oy)  9508,9509, 
(Vincent)  12117,  12118. 

Clothing  see  that  title. 

Confinement  Period,  Neglect  of  Infant  during  (Dowding\ 
4911-4919. 

Cjts,  Compulsory  Provision  to  avoid  risk  of  Overlaying, 
Questionof{fioo<;i)  1008-1012;  (HawJces)  13002, 
13003. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Atldns)  2946-2948. 
Repokt,  par.  283. 

Warmth,  Lack  of,  an  objection  to  the  plan  (Matins) 
3148. 

Creches,  see  that  title. 

Digestive  Disorders,  Causes  of,  etc  {Sim/tli)  1243,  1340- 
1342;   (Ecdcs)  10729. 

Diseases  resulting  from  Improper  Feeding  {  Vincent)  12046, 
12112,  12113,  12116. 

Doctors — Differences  of  opinion  on  Feeding  of  Infants, 
Want  of  Knowledge,  etc.  (Malins)  316.<  3166,  3193- 
3195;  (M'urphtj)  9444,  9445;  (Vincent)  12119, 
12120. 

Education — Criticism  of  existing  system. 

Conditions  of  School  Life,  see  subheading  School  Life. 

Eye  and  Nerve  Strain  owing  to  fineness  of  School 
Work,  Standard  of  Accurac}'  too  high  (Kerr)  801 , 
,  812-818:  (CoHie)  4019;  (Gorst)  11ST2. 

Misuse  of  Children's  Brains-  Teaching  Arithmetic  to 
Infants  (Horsfall)  5695,  5696,  5768. 

Over-pressure  of  Young  Children  (Lyttelton)  5434, 
5466. 

Practical  Instruction  in  place  of  book  learning 
required  (Lyttelton)  5435. 

Fire,  Danger  of — Making  Fireguards  obligatory  (Booth) 
1008— Report,  par.  284. 

First  few  vears  the  most  important  (Eichholz)  515,  516, 
677-679;  (Scott)  1742,  1764;  (Smyth)  1200-1202, 
'316;  (Wilson)  1967;  (Cunningham.)  2196,  2197  ; 
(Ormsby)  12790-12792,  12802;  (Vincent)  12048, 
12049. ' 

Growth  and  structural  development — Advantage  of  good 
feeding  (Smyth)  1207  ;  ( Vincent)  12069. 

Ignorance  among  Working  Class  Women — Utter  want 
of  thought  and  want  of  common  sense  (Hawhes) 
12983,  13017-13024. 

Illegitimate  Children,  see  that  title. 

Indiarubber  Nipple,  see  that  title. 

Instruction  in  Feeding  and  Management  (Eichholz)  .506. 

Continuation  Classes,  Compulsory  Attendance  of 
Girls  (Rnwntree)  4996  ;  (AsMn/)  8694-8699,  8893- 
8904  ;  (Eves)  7696-7704  ;  (Ashhy)  8694-8699, 
8893-8904. 

Elementary  Schools,  Insrruction  in. 

Age  Objection — Girls  at  School  too  young  for 
'     ■  such  instruction  to  be  of  use  (Rotvntree) 

4993  ;  (Hutchison)  10063-10066. 

■''  Cookery  and  Domestic  Training  of  Elder  Girls, 

in  view  of  charge  of  younger  children  of 
family  (Foshroke)  6608,  6609. 

Manchester,    Practical    Instruction   given  by 
•    .  Nurse  (Ashfjy)  8878-8892. 

Opinions  in  favour  of  {Smyth)  1284;  (Wilson) 
1958-1961;  (Atkins)  2985-2987,  3087, 
3088;  (Collie)  3943;  (Greenwood)  8329- 
8338,  8360. 

Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools,  Ignorance  of 
(Deverell)  8019,  8020. 
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Infants  and  Young  Children— cow^ 

Instruction  in  Feeding  and  Management — conl. 
Leaflets,  see  that  subheading. 

London  School  Board  and  London  County  Council, 
Instruction  too  theoretical  (Eves)  7574-7579, 
7720-7725. 

Parents,  Instruction  of. 

Creches  as  Educational  Centres,  see  Creches. 

Education  of  Mothers  the  real  remedy  for  exist- 
ing Evils  (Ashhy)  8704,  8757,  8758,  8791, 
8875. 

Health  Visitors,  see  that  title. 

Blanchester  Health  Visitors,  Work  of,  see 
Manchester. 

Sheffield — Municijial     Visitption    of  houses 

where  births  had  taken  place  (Greenwood) 

8174-8177,  8325-8328. 
Woolwich — Cards  of  Instructions  distributed 

by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Maurice) 

286. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
295  ;  page  89  (29)  (.32). 

Insurance — Prejudicial  Effect  upon  Infant  Life  (Atkins) 
2944,  2945;  (Booth)  1016-1019;  (CoUic)  3916, 
3917 ;  (Smith)  8497-8499. 

Dublin — Condemnation  of  loose  Insurance  and  Medical 
Certificate  System  (Ormsby)  12573-12591. 

Limiting  sum  recovered  to  Expense  of  Burial, Opinion 
in  favour  of  (Malins)  3136-3141. 

Medical  examination  bejpre  Insurance  proposed 
(Ormsby)  12.586,  12587. 

Prohibition  of  Insurance  up  to  Five  Years  of  age 
(Scott)  1749. 

Report,  par.  245. 

Sheffield,  Not  a  general  influence  in  (Greemuood) 
8178. 

Leaflets  of  Instruction  in  Infant  Feeding,  etc.  (Smyth) 
1269-1272;  (Chalmers)  6076-6079. 

Advantages  of — Direct  Instruction  for  Mothers 
preferable  to  easily  forgotten  school  teaching 
(Smith)  8464-8467. 

East  London  Children's  Hospital,  Leaflets  issued  by 
(Smith)  8464-8466,  8479. 

Health  Visitors  supplementing  Leaflets  (Atkins) 
3156-3158,  3196;  (Worthington)  7386. 

Vlunicijial  Authorities,  Issue  by  (Atkins)  2948- 
2951.  2966  ;  (Malins)  3222-3224. 

Registrar  of  Births,  etc.,  Distribution  bv  (Hutchison) 
9937-9941,  9979-9981. 

Report,  par.  277,  298,  299  ;  page  89  (29). 

Sanitary  Authority,  Distribution  bv  (Bowntree) 
4994,  4995. 

Sheffield,  Municipal  Distribution  of  Leaflets  (Green- 
wood) 8162. 

Text  of  Leaflet  issued  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment App.  XVIII.  (a) 

Wakefield  and  District  Sanitary  Aid  Society,  Text  of 
Leaflet,  App.  XVIII. 

Malnutrition  arising  from  Bad  Feeding,  see  title  Food — 
Cause  of  Child  Deterioration. 

Manchester,  see  that  title. 

Medical  Examination  of  all  infants  as  to  condition  of 
nutrition — System  to  be  organised  either  by  iiliil- 
anthropy  or  by  the  municipality  (Vincent)  12087- 
12091,  12121,  12122,  12197. 

Midwives. 

Instruction  of,  Distribution  of  Leaflets  by,  etc. 
( Hutchinson)  10056-1006 1 . 

Instruction  of  mothers  by  (Murphy)  9437-9440 ; 
(Hawkes)  12984,  12985. 

Report,  par.  295  ;  page  89  [32]. 

Mixed  Feeding. 

^idvantages  of,  in  case  of  Women  employed  in 
Factories  (Ashhy)  8782. 

Never  successful  (Hutchison)  10021. 

Mortality— Causes,  etc.  (Collie)  3912-3924. 

Alcoholism  in  mothers  (Sullivan)  App.  XVI.,  Section 
VIII. 

2  C 
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Infants  and  Young  Children— con;;. 
Mortality — Causes,  etc. — cont. 

Artificial  Feeding  and  Improper  Food  {Cunn-ingJiam 
2197-2199 :  (Chalmers)  6023-6028;  {Vincent 
12046,  12047,  12177— Report,  par.  264-270  ; 
page  89  (29). 

Beetle,  Improvement  in  (Young)  2118. 

Breast-fed  Infants,  Death  Rate  much,  lower  than 
amongst  those  artificially  fed — Statistics  Ques- 
tion (Smyth)  1228-1231,  123.5. 

Burns's,  Mr.  John,  Article  (Atkins)  2925-2930. 

Card  System  of  Inquiry  (Chalmers)  6029-6034 ; 
(Niven)  6432,  6433. 

Cauiis,  Changes  in,  with  Statistics  (Tatham)  App. 
Va.,  Section  I.,  Tables  A  and  Al — Report,  par. 
237,  238. 

Chip]5enham,  Causes  in  (Dowding)  4911-4924,  4957- 
4963. 

Considerable  Number,  but  not  considerable  in  the 
sense  of  a  large  proportion  (Booth)  1015. 

"Defective  Nourishment  Question  (Booth)  1014. 

Diarrhoea,  see  that  title. 

Digestive    Disorders    due    to    Improper  Feeding 
i  "  (Smyth)  1203-1206. 

Diminution  in  (Loch)  10140-10147. 

Dundee  Death  Rate  extraordinarily  high  (Wilson 
1952,  1953,  1999-2004;  (Anderson)  App.  V., 
par.  14 — Report,  par.  240. 

Early  Marriages,  Effect  on  Infant  Mortality  in 
Sheffield  (Greenwood)  8248-8255. 

Employment  of  Mother,  Relation  to  Infant  Mortality, 
see  subheading  Occupation. 

t         Finsbury,  Mortahty  in  (Hawhes)  12949-12953. 

First  four  Weeks  of  Life,  Proportion  of  Infant 
Deaths  (Chalmers)  5958. 

Glasgow  (Chalmers)  6954-6970,  6023-6034,  6046, 
6047 ;  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  26. 

Greenwood's,  Mrs.,  Statistics  (Cunningham)  2275. 

Ignorance  of  Parents  even  of  respectable  Classes 
(Murphy)  9502-9507- 

Illegitimate  Children,  Mortality  among,  see  Illegiti- 
mate Children,  also  Names  of  Towns, 

Ireland,  Infant  Mortality  in  : 

Dublin  (Cameron)  10955-10962,  11062,  11082- 
11085. 

Not  increasing  in  proportion  to  total  Deaths 
(Kelly)  11194,  11195. 

Lancashire  Towns,  Mortality  in.  Causes  etc.  (Bees) 
4241-4244  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  14,  21,  22, 
23 — Report,  par.  239. 

London,  see  that  title. 

Male  Infants,  Heaviest  Mortality  among  ( Wilson) 
1932. 

;  Manchester. 

Diarrhoea,  Mortality  due  to  (Ashby)  8915. 

Slight  improvement  in  (Worthington)  7369, 
7370. 

Medical  Certificates  as  to  cause  of  Death,  refer  to 
title  Deaths,  Registration  of. 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Two  a  good  year  (Chalmers) 
6956,  5970  ;  (Niven)  6261 

No  decrease  in  Mortality  (Cunningham)  2275-2277. 

Occupation  of  Mother,  Relation  to  Infant  Mortality. 
Factors  to  be  considered  in  Conjunction  with 
Mother's  Occupation,  App.  V.,  par.  13,  14. 

Information  needed  for  definite  connection  of 
Infant  Death  Rate  with  Occupation  of 
Mother  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  25,  26,  27. 

Lancashire  Towns — Statistics  (Anderson)  App 
v.,  par.  21,  22,  23. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee 
par.  241-2  ;  page  88  (23). 

■,  Overcrowding,    Effect    of — Mr.    Murphy's  Tables 

'  (Murphy)  9497-9502 — Report,  par.  86. 


Infants  and  Young  Children— eo^;. 
Mortality — Causes,  etc. — cant. 

Overlaying  of  Infants  (Eichholz)  638. 

Alcoholism  responsible  for  a  large  number  of 
deaths  (Atkins)  3002-3005  ;  (Malins)  3147  i 
(Oreemvood)  8165-8168;  (Hawkes)  13000, 
13001. 

East  End  of  London  (Smith)  8507. 

Leaflets,  Issue  by  Municipal  Authorities  (Atkins) 
29-48-2951. 

Report,  par.  283. 

Potteries,  Mortahty  in  (Garnett)  9035-9041 ;  (Ander- 
son) App.  v.,  par.  14,  35. 

Registration  of  Deaths,  see  Deaths. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
236,  245  ;  page  88  (23)  (24). 

Rise  in — Causes  (Eves)  7568-7571. 

Sanitation  had  nothing  to  do  with  Infant  Mortality 
(Vincent)  12046. 

Sheffield  : 

Accidental  deaths.  Chief  causes  of  (Greenwood} 
8165-8168. 

High  Rate  of  Infant  Mortality — Causes,  etc. 
(Greenwood)  8090-8105,  8230-8236. 

Instances  of  Waste  of  Life  (Greenwood)  App.  XX 

Stepney — Fall  in  Infant  Mortality  Rate  due  to  Alien 
Immigration  (Murphy)  9413. 

Syplulis  R  Factor  in  ( Vincent)  12203-12205. 

Stillbirths,  see  that  title. 

Tatham's,  Dr.,  Statistics,  App.  Va. — Report,  par, 
237. 

Towns,  Death  Rate  much  higher  than  in  the  country. 
Dr.  Newsholme's  views  (Atkins)  2896. 

Under  Five — Improvement  in  Rate  up  to  last  decen- 
nium  (Niven)  6257-6260. 

Villages  and  small  Towns,  Death-rate  amounting  to 
Slaughter  (Maurice)  287,  288. 

Worcestershire  Death  Rate  (Foshroke)  6626-6629. 

York — Different  Rates  of  Mortality  in  different  dis- 
tricts (Rowntree)  5169-6173. 

Neglect  of  Home  and  Domestic  Duties,  see  that  title. 

Overcrowding,  Effect  of  (Collie)  3907,  3908. 

Space  required  equal  to  that  required  by  Adult 
(Mvrphy)  10423-10426;  (Orrnsty)  12657- 
12660. 

Special  care  needed  where  young  children  are  con 
cerned  (Murphy)  9386-9388. 

Potteries,   Ignorance  and  Indifference  (Garnett)  9107- 
9110,  9200-9205  ;  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  35. 

Registration  of  Deaths  of  Infants  and  Children  under 
Five. 

Occupation^  of  Mothers,  Laok  of  information  as  to 
(Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  11. 

Opinions  in  favour  of  strengthening  system  (Scott) 
1750-1752;  (1/aZMis)  3142-3146  ;  (Collie)  3918- 
3922  ;  (Dowding)  4915-4919  ;  (Ormsby)  12590,, 
12591. 

Report,  par.  242,  243,  391  ;  page  88  (26). 

Sheffield,  Number  of  non-certified  deaths  higher 
than  any  other  town  in  England  (Greenwood) 
8171,  8172. 

Rickets,  see  that  title. 

School  Life,  Conditions  of — Children  sent  too  yo'.ing,  etc. 

Age  at  which  they  should  be  sent — Distinction  be- 
tween Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  etc. 
(Cameron)  11057-110.59  ;  (Gorsi)  11815- 
11819  ;  (Ormshy)  12668,  12669. 

Not  so  Young  as  Town  Children  (Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie) 6999. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee, 
par.  307  ;  page  90  (35). 

Too  Young  (Lyttelton)  5427,  6428,  5466  ;  (Fos- 
hroke) 6598-6608,  6699. 

Babies  sent  occasionally  in  charge  of  an  older  child 
(Deverell)  8018-8020. 

"7,  Bad  effect  of  keeping  children  sitting  up  and  quiet, 

"  often  in  bad  air  (Lyttelton)  5366-5367,  5465  ; 

(Eves)  7669-7662,  7817-7821. 
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Infants  and  Young'  Children— co?iif. 

School  Life,  Conditions  of — Children  sent  too  young, 
etc. — cont. 

T^etter  perhaps  for  babies  of  three  and  four  to  be  in 

school  than  running  risks  in  tlie  streets  (Eves'^ 

7663-7667,  7817-7821. 
Country  Districts,  see  that  title. 
Distinction  between  Urban    and  Rural  Districts 

needed  (Lyttelton)  5427,  5428,  5465  ;  {Fosbroke/ 

6599-6602,  6699. 
Hatred  of  Lessons  induced  (Horsfall)  App.  XXI., 

par.  2. 

Inspectors  of  Infant  Schools — Substituting  Women 

for  Men  proposed  (Oorsl)  11853. 
Intel  est  o^  child  sacrificed  to  desirabilitv  of  mother 

going  to  work  (Gorf<f)  11904-11908. 
Scotland — Country  Children  not  sent  before  six  or 
seven  [Mrs.  Mackenzie)  6999 
Sheffield,  see  that  title. 
Sleep,  see  that  title. 

Standing  for  houfs.  Sleeping:  on  desks.  Natural  wants 
neglected.  Inexperience  of  Teachers  [Gorst)  11852, 
'  1853  ;  (Ormshij)  12796-12708. 

Soothing  Syrups,  etc.  : 

Decrease  in  nse  of,  in  Manchester  (Bostock)  7452, 
7453. 

Use  of,  in  Potteries  (Garnett)  9197-9199. 

Teeth,  Formation  of — Importance  of  proper  sustenance 
(Smyth)  1208-12)5. 

Tuberculosis  : 

Decrease  in  (Niven)  6431. 

Prevalence  of  (Eccles)  10747,  10748. 

Infants'  Health  Society,  Formation  of— Connection  with 

the  Infants'  Hospif^I  {Vincent)  12002-12090. 

Infants'  Hospital  at  Hampstead 

Death  Rate  {Vincent)  12178. 

Length  of  Time  the  patients  are  kept.  Variations  in  Diet 
etc.  (Vincent)  12080-12037,  12115,  12116,  12150- 
121.52. 

Medical  Officers,  Training  in  treatment  of  Infants 
(Maurice)  296. 

Milk  Supply,  .see  Milk — Vincent's,  Dr.,  System. 
References  to  in  Report,  par.  272. 

System  of — Feeding  of  Children  who  were  being  killed  by 
bad  feeding  or  wrong  feeding  (Atkins)  2961-2966. 

Infectious  Diseases 

Cr(?ches,  Objections  to  (Hutchison)  9950,  9951. 

Register  of  the  Commoner  Diseases  as  they  affect  School 

life — Existing  System  and  its  extension  (Kerr)  838- 

842;  (Collie)  4014-4016. 

Infertility,  see  Sterility. 

Inquiry  into  Causes  of  Physical  Deficiency 

Best  available  methods  for  remedying  Defects,  etc. — 
Request  for  opinion  of  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  Rejilies  from  the  Colleges  (Taylor) 
App.  I.,  par.  3,  H;  (Colleges)  App.  I.,  par.  14,  16, 
19,  25,  32,  33 ;  Report,  par.  6. 

insanity 

Accumulation  Theory — Question  whether  Increase  in 
Insanity  could  be  accounted  for  by  Accumula- 
tion. 

Congenital  and  Senile  Cases  : 

Increase  in  Number  sent  to  Unions  (Wigles- 
worth)  8935. 

Increasing  Tendency  of  Unions  to  send  to 
Asylums  Case.s  formerly  cared  for  in  Work- 
houses— Lancashire  Statistics  (W iglesworth) 
8929-8931,  8935,  8936,  8952,  8987. 

Death  Rate,  Reduction  in,  due  to  improved  Sanitary 
Conditions- — Accunuilation  due  to  Reduction 
(W iglesworth)  8938-8940. 

Extent  of  Increase  not  accounted  for  by  Accumula- 
tion ( Wiglesworth)  8946,  8969. 

Pauper  Patients,  Question  to  be  decided  by — Con- 
clusions given  by  Private  Patients  not  reliable 
(Wiglesworth)  8929. 


Insanity— co«^. 

Accumulation  Th?ory,  etc. — cont. 

Recovery  Rate,  Methods  of  Calculating — Calcula- 
tions on  Admissions  or  on  Average  Number 
resident,  Difference  of  Results  arrived  at 
( Wiglesworth)  8940-8950. 

Percentage  to  be  deducted  for  Persons  figuring 
in  several  Recoveries  (Wiglesworth)  8951, 
8952. 

Alcohol  as  a  Cause — Alcoholic  Insanity,  etc.  (Cunning- 
ham) iW^y-UQ?,  ;  (Jones)  App.  XVL,  Section 
IV.  ;  (Shaw)  App.  XVL,  Section  VIL,  App. 
XXVII.,  par.  15 — Report,  par.  169,  393,  401. 

Children  of  Drunken  Parents.  Liability  to 
become  affected  (Jones)  10813,  10814; 
App.  XVL,  Section  IV. 

Proportion  of  Cases  having  intemperate 
parents — Poisoning  of  Germ  and  Sperm 
Cells  by  Alcohol  (Wiglesworth)  8983- 
8986. 

Shuttleworth's,  Dr.  Opinion  on  the  effect  of 
Parental  Alcoholism  in  producing  Con- 
genital Mental  Defects  in  Offspring 
(Jones)  10864;  (Shuttleworth)  App. 
XVL,  Section  IX. — Alcoholism  in 
Mother  the  more  frequent  cause 
(Jo7ies)  10864. 

Claybury  Asylum  Statistics  (Jones)  App.  XVL, 
Section  IV. 

Decrease  in  percentage  of  Cases  due  to  Alcohol, 
App.  XXVIL,  par.  3. 

Epilepsy  caused  by  Alcohol  (Jones)  10865. 

Increase  in  AlcohoHc  Insanity  (Jones)  10869. 

Poorer  Classes  (Jones)  App.  XVL,  Section 
IV. 

Proportion  of  Insanity  due  to  {Jones)  10791- 
10796 — Increase  not  quite  progressive, 
10796. 

Intimacy  of  Relation  between  Alcoholism  and, 
Insanity  (  Jones)  10878. 

Ireland — Alcoholism  and  the  increase  in  In- 
sanity. 

Great  deal  of  Insanity  due  to  Alcoholism 
(Cameron)  11112. 

No  Increase  in  Alcoholism  (Browne)  9676, 
9842-9844. 

Occupation,  Geographical  Distribution,  Weather 
etc..  Effect  in  producing  Alcoholic  Insanity 
(Jones)  10790-10799. 

Rainhill  Asylum  Statistics  ( Wiglesworth)  8983. 

Temjiorary  Recoveries  of  Alcoliolic  Cases,  Un- 
satisfactory Natm-e  of  (Jones)  10812. 

Trade — Drink  Insanity  of  Poorer  Classes  fluc- 
tuating with  Trade  (Jones)  10796. 

Women  : 

Factory  Labour  as  cause  of  Alcoholic  In- 
sanity (Jones)  App.  XVL,  Section  IV. 

Increase  of  x^lcoholic  Insanity  among(  Jo«es) 
10823,  10824. 

Recovery,  Possibility  of — Tendency  to  re- 
cur (Jones)  10863. 

Chronic  in  its  Characteristics — Liability  of  Recovered 
Cases  to  Relapse  (Wiglesworth)  8934,  8935. 

Civilisation — Nervous   strain   due   to  over-civilisation 
Effect  in  causing  Insanity  (Wiglesworth)  8979-8981. 

Declining  Populations,  see  subheadings  Ejnigration  and 
Incidence. 

Definition  of  what  constitutes  Lunacy  (Browne)  9830  - 
9835. 

Any  form  of  Mental  Disturbance  not  definitely  due 
to  Fever  or  some  such  Cause  ( Wiglesworth)  8989, 
8990. 

Deterioration,  Evidence  of  (Yoking)  2130,  2133  ;  (Ormsby) 
2697. 

Jews  in  Europe  a  degenerate  type,  High  per- 
centage of  insanity  (Gray)  3371. 

Relation  between  Insanity  and  Physical  Deteriora- 
tion (Wiglesworth)  8970-8978. 
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Insanity— 

Emigration  and  In.sanity,  Correlation  between,  App. 

XXVII.,  par.  5 — Evidence  of  Statistics  in 
Ireland  (Grmj)  3275,  3276,  3353-3371  ; 
(Browne)  9660-9673,  9836-9838;  (Wigles- 
worth)  8957,  8960. 

Opinion  that  Insanity  was  due  to  Deterioration 
caused  by  Emigration  (Cameron)  11108, 
11109. 

General  Paralysis,  see  that  title. 

Heredity,  Question  of  (Mackenzie)  6775,  6776. 

Incidence  of  Insanity  arranged  according  to  degree — 
Lancashire  statistics  (Wiglesworth)  App.  XXVI., 
Table  IV. 

Incidence  of  Insanity  in  relation  to  Population  : 
Declining  Populations  : 

Emigration  Statistics,  see  subheading  Emigra- 
tion. 

High  Lunacy  Rate  associated  with — Parish  of 
Liverpool  and  Township  of  Manchester, 
Instances,  etc.  (Wiglesworth)  8955-8909. 

Rural  Districts,  Exodus  of  best  types  to  the 
Towns,  App.  XXVII,  par.  2. 
c  Densely  populated  Districts  the  forcing  beds  of 

Lunacy — Lancashire    Statistics  (Wigles- 
worth) 8953-8955,  8969,  App.  XXVI.,  Table 
V.  ;  (Seward)  App.  XXVII.,  par.  15. 
Apparent  Exceptions,  Explanation  of  (Wighs- 
worth)  8955,  8956. 
Increase    in    Insanity    (Mackenzie)    6872-6874,  App, 
XXVII.,  par.  3. 
Accumulation  Theory,  see  tliat  subheading. 
Army  (Taylor)  51,  139,  140. 

Increase  in  number  under  Treatment  relatively  to 
\  Population  ( Wiglesworth)  8922-8926,  8935. 

Ireland,  see  that  title. 

Neurosis,  Increase  in  as  Evidence  of  Increase  in 
Insanity  (Jones)  10868,  10901,  10902. 

Not  merely  a  Statistical  Increase  (Jones)  10906- 
10909." 

Not  proved,  but  too  steady  and  too  large  to  be 
accounted  for  by  errors  of  registration  (Shadwell) 
12254-12257. 

Outside  Causes,  Stress  of  hfe  in  middle  age  (3lac- 
kenzie)  6871. 

Statistics  of  Mentally  Feeble  included  for  the  first 
time  in  1901  (Eichholz)  552-556. 
Inter-marriage,   Effect   in  causing  Insanity  (Wigles- 
worth) 8967,  9000-9006. 

Ireland,  see  that  title. 

Lancaster,    County  of — Statistics  of  Pauper  Lunatics, 

App.  XXVI.,  Tables  I-V. 
Number  of  Insane  Persons  in  England  and  Wales  (Jones) 

10791,  App.  XVI.,  Section  IV. 
Pauper  Patients  : 

Inclusion  of  Persons  who  would  not  be  paupers  for 

any  other  illness  ( Wiglesworth)  8929. 
Increase  in  number  indicated  an  attempt  by  Rela- 
tives to  get  rid  of  expense  and  responsibility 
(Loch)  10178,  10179,  10181. 
Number,  Distribution,  etc.,  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in 
County  of  Lancaster  (Wiglesworth)  App.  XXVI., 
Tables  I-V. 
Phthisis  among  the  Insane  : 

Alcoholism,  Connection  with  (Jones)  10851,  10853- 

10855,  App.  XVI.,  Section  IV. 
General  Paralytics,  Liability  to  Phthisis  (Jones) 
10856. 

Proportion  of  Phthisis  Deaths  in  Asylums,  etc. 
(Jones)  10849-10851,  10853-10858. 

Political  Agitation  as  cause  of,  in  Ireland  (Cameron) 
11104,  11105. 
Not  a  cause  (Kelly)  11199. 
Preventive  Treatment,  Increase  in  (Jones)  10904,  10905 
Recoveries  : 

Percentage  of  (Wiglesworth)  8932-8934,  8941. 

Percentage  taken  on  all  cases  together  (Wigles- 
worth) 8992,  8997. 
Possibility  of  Cure— Ireland,  Small  number  of  Cures 
(Kelly)  11207. 


Insanity— copii. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
393-407  ;  page  92  (51). 

Reproduction  of  the  Insane. 

Infertility  of  Patients  in  Claybury  Asylum  (Jones) 
10827. 

Prevention,  Lessened  by  management  of  the  insane, 
etc.  (Mackenzie)  6784,  6785,  6870. 

Separation  into  different  Classes  for  Statistical  purposes — 
Impracticable  Proposal  (Wiglesicorth)  8991. 

Syphilis  as  Cause  of  (Cooper)  3818-3823. 

Ireland — Syphilis  not  a  cause  (Browne)  9889-9891  ; 
(Ormsby)  12691. 

Tea-drinking,  Possible  connection  with  increase  of 
Insanitv  in  Ireland  (Cunningham)  2295-2298 ; 
(Browne)  9676-9679. 

Wages,  Relation  of,  to  intemperance,  crime,  and  lunacy, 
App.  XXVII.,  par.  7 — Report,  par.  73. 

Insurance  Companies  as  a  source  of  information  with  regard 
to  Physical  Characteristics — Report,  par.  59. 

Insurance  of  Infants,  sec  title  Infants  and  Young  Children. 

Intelligence — Professor  Karl  Pearson's  Theory  of  loss  of 

Inherited  Intelligence  (Cunningham)  2270,  227 1 — Report, 
par.  212-234. 

Intemperance,  see  Alcoholism. 

Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association,  Ameliorative  Agency 
(Eichholz)  540. 

Ireland 

Agricultural  Labourers,  Wages  and  Rent  as  compared 
with  English  Labourers  (Kelly)  11397,  11399-11404. 

Agricultural  Produce,  Decrease  in  Price  (Kelly)  11389- 
11398. 

No  gain  to  Irish  Consumer,  since  he  did  not  eat  Meat, 
etc.  (Kelly)  11396-11398. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Resources,  Development  of — 
Work  of  Sir  Horace  Plunket  and  attitude  of  the 
Irish  (Ormsby)  12623-12627. 

Alcoholism. 

Artisans  worse  off  than  labourers  as  regards  food  and 
clothing,  owing  to  extra  amount  of  money  spent 
on  drink  (Ormsby)  12618,  12019,  12732. 

Increase  in  (Kelly)  11221. 

No  increase  in  Alcoholism  (Browne)  9842. 

Porter  the  staple  drink  in  towns  (Ormsby)  12776, 
12777. 

Potheen,  Consumption  kept  down  by  Cost — Nature 
of  Spirit,  etc.  (Browne)  9843-9853  ;  (Cameron) 
11113-11115;  (Kelly)  11417-11419. 

Price  of  Drink — cheaper  than  formerly  (Ormsby) 
12775. 

Whisky  and  substitutes  consumed  by  the  Worldng 
Classes  (Cunningham)  2301-2304 ,  (Ormsby) 
1277']. 

Women,  AlcohoUsm  among  (Cameron)  10986-10993  ; 
(Kelly)  11316-11322. 

Spending  on  Drink  the  Money  which  would  keep 
a  comfortable  home  (Kelly)  11321,  11322. 

Anthropometric  Data. 

Hardly  sufficient  to  justify  conclusion  that  Deteriora- 
tion existed  (Browne)  9659. 

National  Survey,  Special  difficulties  in  getting  people 
to  submit  to  examination  (Browne)  9720,  9721, 
9882-9888. 

Athletic  Records  held  by  Irishmen — Athletes  were  drawn 
from  the  Farming  Class,  Diet,  etc.  (Browne)  9750- 
9755. 

Beer — Adulteration  non-existent  (Carnero7i)  11116-11119. 
Birth  Rate  : 

Diminution  in  reproductivity  in  all  classes,  Question 
of  (Ormsby)  12799-12801. 

Effect  of  Late  Marriage  (Kelly)  11300,  11301,  11314. 

Cancer,  Increase  in  (Ormsby)  12746,  12747. 

Character  of  the  Irish — Careless  and  Thriftless  (Ormsby) 
12568-12571,  12018. 

Constabulary  and  Dublin  Metropohtan  Police. 

Fine  Physique  (Ormsby)  12628-12630. 

Social  Status  (Ormsby)  12030. 
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Ireland— eoiii. 

Deterioration,  Question  of. 

Anaemia  more  prevalent,  Ballycroy  District,  etc. 
{Browne)  9706,  9707. 

Children  from  11-14,  Deterioration  among — Anajmic 
appearance.  Bad  Teeth,  etc.  {Kelly)  11175- 
11180. 

Conditions  of  Ireland  required  separate  consideration 
— Probability  that  Deterioration  existed. 
Reasons,  etc.  {Cunningham)  2201-2207,  2279- 
2283. 

Constabulary  and  Metropolitan  Police  could  not  be 
adduced  as  evidence  against  Deterioration 
{Browne)  9699,  9700. 

Decline  in  National  Stamina  {Browne)  9658,  9683, 
9684. 

Decrease  in  Power  of  resisting  Disease — In- 
duenza  and  Measles  Outbreaks  {Kelly) 
11181,  11182. 

Prevalence  of  Tuberculosis,  Bronchitis,  Heart 
Disease  and  Pneumonia  {Kelly)  11196. 

Food,  Change  in.  Deterioration  due  to  (Ormshy) 
1-2628. 

Growing  Distaste  for  hard  manual  Work  due  in 

part  to  Physical  Incapacity  (Kelly)  11180. 
Increasing  Deterioration  in  certain  Classes  IKelly) 
11163-11167. 

Physique  of  population  comijared  favourably  with 
otli(-r  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  {BrowJie) 
9088. 

Rural  Population,  No  definite  proof,  but  a  general 
opinion  that  decline  existed  (Browne)  9658,  9697. 

Town  Life,  Evil  influences  of — Decline  in  Physique 
of  urban  as  compared  with  rural  population 
(Browne)  9689-9695. 

Dietary  of  Working  Classe.?,  Change  in,  etc. 

Anffimia  and  Diarrhoea  among  population  living  on 
tea,  potatoes  and  Indian  Meal  (Browne)  9707- 
9709,  9860-9864. 

Bacon  and  Cabbage,  Amount  eaten  (Cameron)  10975, 
10976. 

Bread  and  Tea  Diet,  Prevalence  of  (Cameron)  10967, 
10977  ;   (Ormshy)  12647. 

/  Replacing  Porridge  or  Potatoes  and  Milk  (Kelly) 

11235-11241,  11246. 

Cakes  and  Boxty  (Browne)  9821-9823. 

Disinclination  to  Labour,  Shirking  Preparation  of 
Food  (Kelly)  11225,  11226. 

False  Ideas  of  Food  Values  (Kelly)  11226,  11227, 
11241. 

Fish. 

Amount  Eaten  (Cameron)  10980. 

Staple  diet  of  West  Coast  population  (Browne) 
9679. 

Indian  Meal,  see  that  title. 

Inhuman  conditions  of  the  past  endured  only  because 
in  their  struggle  pro  arts  et  focis  the  Irish  were 
oblivious  of  Food  and  Drink  (/ie%)  11306,  11307. 

Meat- — A  little  indifferent  meat  at  a  very  cheap  rate 
(Ormshy)  12648. 

Milk,  see  that  subheading. 

No  instruction  as  to  best  dietary,  question  was  to  get 
food  at  all  (Browne)  9686,  9687- 

Potato  Cake — Less  Nutriment  than  ordinary  Cake 
Cameron)  10971,  10972. 

Potatoes  (Ormshy)  12649. 

Cost  of — Dearer  than  Bread  (Cameron)  11097. 

Famine  the  origin  of  Change  of  Diet  (Kelly) 
11227-11230. 

Potatoes  and  Tea  substituted  for  Barley  Steal 
and  Oatmeal  (Brow7ie)  9679. 

Potatoes  with  a  Uttle  fat  better  than  India^ 
Meal  (Ormshy)  12651-12664. 

Poverty,  Increased  Poverty  a  cause  of  change  of 
Diet  (Kelly)  11225. 

White  Bread  of  rural  districts  was  sour  and  sodden 
and  resulted  in  dyspepsia  (Browne)  9747,  9748. 

Dirt — Lower  classes  innately  dirty  (Ormshy)  12612,  12613. 


Ireland— ''OH/:. 

Domestic  Training — Cookery,  Household  Management, 
etc.  : 

Elementary  Schools,  Need  for  infusion  of  sound 
ideas  rather  than  formal  Instruction  (Kelly) 
11324-11327,  11337. 

Ignorance  prevailing  (Kelly)  11321,  11322. 

Instruction,  Work  of  (Kelly)  11244-11246. 

New  idea  in  Ireland,  people  so  poor  and  so 
indifferent  they  do  not  seem  to  take  much 
notice  (Ormshy)  12645,  12646. 

National  Board  of  Education  : 

Obdurate  to  Outside  Influences  (Kelly)  11360, 
11361. 

Revised  Programme  including  Domestic  Train- 
ing recently  dropped  (Kelly)  11338-11351. 

Post-School  Training,  Need  for  (Kelhj)  11324-11327. 

Age  for — Instruction  wasted  on  girls  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen  (Kelly)  11327-11329. 

Compulsion,  Objections  to — An  Irishman  will  be 
led  but  not  driven  (Kelly)  11330,  11331. 

Priesthood,  Eflorts  of  (Kelly)  11242,  11243. 

Scheme  for  Teaching — Training  for  Nuns  teaching 
in  Elementary  Schools,  etc.  (A'e^)  11246,  11336. 

Technical  Board  of  Education,  not  the  proper 
Authority — Inadequate  Resources,  etc.  (Kelly) 
11338,  11339. 

Training  of  Teachers  : 

Continuous  Course  of  six  or  twelve  months 

needed  (Kelhj)  11353-11357. 
National  Board  of  Education,  Provision  made 

by— Inadequacy,  etc.  (Kelly)  11344,  11345, 

11350-11353. 

Present  Training  entirely  Literary  (Kelly)  11337. 
Walsh's,  Archbishop,  Training  College  (Kelly) 
11346,  11347. 

Dublin,  Belfast,  etc.,  see  thos:;  titles. 
Education  : 

Compulsory   System   (Cameron)    11050  ;  (Ormshy) 
1266.5-12607. 

Adoption  of  Law  optional  (Kelly)  11332-11335. 

Evil  Effects  in  Rural  Districts  (Kelly)  11333- 
11335. 

Domestic  Training,  see  that  subheading. 

National  Board  of  Education  : 

Resources  (Kelly)  11339,  11366. 

School  Rate,  Non-Existence  in  Ireland  (Kelly) 
11369,  11370. 

School  Buildings  : 

Repairs  paid  for,  by  Voluntary  Contributions 
(Kelly)  11366. 

Warming — All  Fuel  supplied  by  Voluntary  Con- 
tributions or  brought  by  the  Children 
(Kelly)  11366-11369— Report,  par.  305; 
page  90  (34). 

Teachers'  Salaries — Payment  by  National  Board  of 
Education  (Kelly)  11366. 

Technical  Education  Board,  Work  of — Limited 
Resources,  etc.  (Kelly)  11339,  11362-11365. 

Emigration  as  a  Cause  of  Deterioration — Undue  Propor- 
tion of  Weaklings  left  to  breed  from  (Cunning- 
ham) 2204,  2205,  2279,  2280;  (Kelbj)  11265- 
11273. 

Average  Age  of  Emigrants  (Kelly)  11274,  11278. 

Classes  emigrating,  Superior  Enterprise,  etc.  (Browne) 
9660,  9805-9810  ;  (Ormshy)  12786,  12787. 

Decrease  in  Emigration  : 

Fluctuation  with  Agricultural  Prosperity  (Kelly) 
11431,  11432. 

More  marked  in  particular  Districts  (Broivne) 
9787-9790. 

Districts  already  drained.  Districts  in  process  of  being 
drained  (Kelly)  11435-11438. 

Districts  from  which  Emigration  took  ]AsiCc  (Browne) 
9797-9804. 

England,  Extent  of  Emigration  to  (Kelly)  11433, 
11434. 
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Ireland— co«^. 

Emigration  as  a  causs  of  Daterioration — cont. 

Female  Emigration  equal  to  Male  (Kelly)  11313. 

Insanity  and  Emigration,  see  subheading  Insanity. 

Number  of  Emigrants  (Kelly)  11274,  11278  ; 
(Onnsby)  12788,  12789. 

Rbpoet,  par.  206,  207,  406. 

United  States  Authorities  and  Shipping  Companies — 
Strictness  as  to  Physical  Fitness  of  Emigrants 
(Kelly)  11273,  11274,  11433;  (Ormsby)  12699, 
12700. 

Enteric  Fever — Not  very  prevalent  and  mainly  water- 
borne  (Kelly)  H424-11427. 
Height: 

Average  Stature,  Antlu'opometric  investigations  in- 
sufficient (Browne)  9718. 

No  proof  of  decrease  of  Stature  (Browne)  9683,  9703, 
9704. 

Variation  in  difi'erent  districts  (Cameron)  11140- 
11143. 

West  Coast,  Comparative  Statistics  showing  de- 
terioration of  stature  (Gray)  3181,  3294-3298. 

Hospital  Accommodation  (Kelly)  11170,  11171. 

Housing  in  Rural  Districts ; 

Improvement  in  (Browne)  9893,  9894. 

"insanitary  Conditions,  Description  of  a  "  Cabin" 
(Browne)  9895-9904. 

Illegitimacy — Rave   in    Rural  Districts,  Conditions  in 
Towns  the  same  as  in  England  (Browne)  9854,  9855. 

Infants : 

Breast  feeding  : 

Nursing  babies  too  long  (Ormshy)  12034,  12635. 

Practice  dying  out — Medical  Reasons  for  not 
suckling,  etc.  (Kelly)  11247-11249;  (Ormshy) 
12633-1263.5. 

Prevalence  of — Quality  of  Mother's  Milk,  etc. 
(Cameron)  10985-10987. 
Mortality — Not  increasing  in  proportion  to  total 

Deaths  (Kelly)  11194,  11195. 

Insanity  (Cooper)  3822. 

Alcoholism,   Insanity   due   to   (Cameron)    11112  ; 
(Ormshy)  12783. 
No  increase  in  Alcoholism  among  Rural  Popu- 
lation (Browne)  9676,  9842-9844. 
Death  Rate — Cause  of  low  Death  Rate  in  Irish 

Asylums  (Ormsby)  12695. 
Decline  in  Population,  High  Lunacy  Rate  associated 

with  (Wiglesworth)  8957,  8960. 
Districts  in  which  insanity  was  most  marked,  Towns 

V.  Rural  Districts,  etc.  (Browne)  9792-9796. 
Emigration    and    Insanity,    Correlation  between 
(Gray)    3275,   3278,    3353-3371  ;  (Broume) 
9660-9673,  9836-9838;  (Ormsby)  12698- 
12700. 

Opinion  that  insanity  was  not  due  to  Deteriora- 
tion   caused    by    Emigration  (Cameron 
11108,  11109. 
General  Paralysis  : 

Increase  in  (Cameron)  11103. 
Not  very  many  Cases  (Kelly)  1 1207. 
Heredity  as  cause  of  (Ormsby)  12692-12694,  12783 
12785. 

Increase  in  Insanity  (Cunningham)  2207,  2281-2283  ; 

(Cameron)    11103;     (Kelly)  11197-11201, 
11208-11213. 
Actual   increase  in  Insanity,  allowing  for  im- 
proved classification,  etc.  (Browne)  9839- 
9841. 

Classification,  Increase  in  number  classified  as 
Insane,  Change  of  sentiment  which  led  to 
concealing  cases  in  Ireland  (Kelly)  11200, 
11201.  11211-11216. 

Considerations  showing  that  matters  are  not 
really  so  bad  as  represented  by  the  statistics 
(Ormsby)  12684-12690. 

Cures,  Small  Number  of  (Kdly)  11207. 

Excitable  temperament  of  the  Irish  (Ormsby) 
12701,  12702,  12783. 

Extent  of  Increase— Men  practically  compelled 
to  marry  into  affected  Families,  Difficulty 
in  regard  to  Candidates  for  Priesthood,  etc. 
•   ■  (Kelly)  11216-11219. 


Ireland— co?!<. 

Lisanity — cont. 

Incrgass  in  Insanity — conl. 

Intermarriage  a  cause  (Ormsby)  12784. 

Political  Agitation  as  cause  of  (Cnmeron) 
11104,  11105. 

Not  a  cause  (Kelly)  11199. 

Proportion  of  Lunatics  to  Population  ia  1880 
and  1902  (Kelly)  11208-11213. 

Religious  delusions  connected  with  (Crmsby) 
12782. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  CoMM  rrEE, 
par.  393-407  ;  page  92  (51). 

Syphilis  not  a  cause  (firojrae)  9889-9891;  (Cam- 
eron) 11106;   (Ormshy)  12691. 

Tea-drinking,  Possible  connection  with  in- 
crease in  Insanity  (Cunningham)  2295- 
2298  ;  (Browne)  9676-9679. 

Young  Girls,  Increase  in  Insanity  (Kelly)  11202- 
11206. 

Jews,  Immigration  cf — Nationality  and  Class  of  Im- 
migrants (Kellij)  11279-11289. 

Labourers,    Navvies,    etc. — Superiority    of  Phvsique 
alleged  (  Wilson)  1933  ;  (Cunningham)  2202,  22  )3. 

Liquor  Traffic. 

Illicit  Distillation,  Decrease  in — Expense  and  badness 
of  liquor  (Browne)  9845-9853. 

Reduction  in  Number  of  Public  Houses  needed — 
Excessive  Number — Publicans  selected  with  a 
view  to  custom  of  their  relatives,  etc.  (Kelly) 
11405-11416. 

Restriction  on  Grant  of  New  Licences  (Kelly)  11414. 
Males,  Number  of,  in  proportifn  to  Females  (Kelly) 
11311,  11312. 

Margin  of  Living,  Narrowness  of  (Kelly)  11389-11404. 
Marriage — Late  Marriages  : 

Birth  Rate,  Effect  on  (Kelly)  11300,  11301,  11314. 
Cause  of — Rise  in  Standard  of  Living  with  Decrease 

in  Resources.  (Xe%)  11303-11309. 
Low  Rate  of  Marriage  (Kdly)  11301,  11310. 
Providence  and  Chastity  indicated  (Kelly)  11290- 
11300. 

Milk : 

Cost,  as  compared  with  Tea  (Kelly)  11260-11264. 
Creamery  System,  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

(Ormsby)  12738. 
Loss  of  Taste  for  (Kelly)  11240,  11241. 
Rural  population,  Opportunities  for  obtaining  Milk 

(Browne)  9701,  9702,  9805-9872. 
Separated  Milk,  Use  of  (Cameron)  10981,  10982; 

(Kelly)  11240,  11249-11259. 
Towns— Insufficient    Milk    Supply    for  Children 
(Cameron)  10984. 
Nervous  D  seases,  Increase  in  (Kelly)  11198. 
Oats,  Use  of,  in  distilhng  (Browne)  9816-9819. 
Old  Age,  Deaths  from 

Accuracy  of  Statistics  (Kelly)  11428-11430. 
PossibiUty  that  some  Deaths  attributed  to  Old  Age 
were  due  to  Disease  (Kelly)  11189,  11192. 
Old  Clothes  Market  with  Disinfector,  Provision  of,  in 

Dublin  (Cameron)  11101. 
Poverty  greater  among  lower  clas.ses  than  among  corres- 
ponding classes  in  English  towns  (Ormsby)  125C6. 
Public  Health  Acts— Difference  from  English  Acts  in  the 
matter    of    Sanitary    Accommodation  (Cameron) 
10953. 

Reht^ion   and  Politics— Troublesome   questions  which 
Interfered  with  anything  in  the  way  of  domiciliary 

visits  among  the  poor,  etc.  (Ormsby)  12709,  12710. 
Roman  CathoUc  Clergy— Wonderful  power  for  good  over 

their  own  people  (Ormsby)  12784. 
Rural  Population  : 

Death  Rate,  etc.  (Cameron)  10964,  10966. 

Rural  population  did  not  migrate  to  the  towns  to 
any  great  extent  (Browne)  9694. 

(See  also  subheadings  Dietary,  Housing,  etc.) 
Rural  and  Urban  Population,  Proportions  of  (Kelly) 

11230,  1123  L 
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School  Buildings,  see  subheading  Education. 

'  tandard  of  Living,  Rise  in,  with  Decrease  in  Resources 
(Kelly)  11303-11309. 

Taxation — -Over-Taxation,  Pressure  of  Indirect  Taxation 
on  what,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  People, 
were  necessaries  (Kelly)  11370-11379. 

Tea: 

Harm  doTie  by  Tea  sold   by  Jew  Pedlars  (Kelly) 
I  112S4. 

Irish  fondness  for  tea — Best  j)rice  always  paid 
(Ormshy)  12778-12781. 

Taxation  on — High  enough  to  injure  the  taxpayer 
and  not  high  enough  to  protect  him  (Kelly) 
11374-11379. 

Teeth — Medical  Charitable  Relief,  Making  Dentistry 
part  of,  proposed  (Kelly)  11419. 

Tobacco,  Taxation  on — High  enough  to  injure  and  not 
high  enougli  to  protect  Taxpayer  (Kelly)  11374- 
11379. 

Towns  : 

Accumulation  of  people  in,  see  title  Towns. 

Scarcity  of  large  Towns  (Cameron)  10920. 

Tuberculosis  : 

Children,  Tuberculosis  among  (Ormshy)  12716. 

Increase  in  (Brow  le)  9680-9682,  985b-9858. 

Rise  in   Death-rate   from   1864-1902  (Kelly) 
11183-11193.  11196. 

Shop  Girls,  Prevalence  among  (Ormshy)  12711- 
12715. 

Typhus  Fever  (Browne)  9872-9876. 

Rural  Districts,  Decrease  even  more  marked  than  in 
Towns  (Kdly)  11420-11422. 

Underfed  School  Children  : 

No  organisation  for  feeding  children  at  school. 
Opinion  in  fav^our  of  appUeation  of  school  rate 
or  other  funds  (Ormshy)  12751-12755. 

Prevalence  of  Evil  (Kelly)  11380,  11381. 

State  Provision,  Objections  to — Physical  Death  even 
better  than  Moral  Degeneracy  (Kelly)  11382- 
11388— RisroRT,  par.  348. 

Zymotic  Disease,  Decrease  in — Isolation  the  chief  cause 
of  Decrease  (Kelly)  11169,  11171-11173. 

Irish  Population  in  Great  Britain 

Care  of  Childien,  Rapid  Recovery  of  Physique,  etc. 
(Eichholz)  447,  475. 

Hair  seldom  wispv,  Proof  of  aood  Nutrition  (Eichholz) 
450. 

Influx  of  lowest  class  into  Edinburgh  and  other  cities, 
Bearing  on  Deterioration  (Gray)  3289,  3347-3352. 

Jacobs,  Mr. — Inquiry  into  Physique  of  Jews  in  London  (Gray) 
3259-3263. 

Jam 

Bad  Jam  used  by  Working  Classes  (Lyttelton)  6504-5605. 

Use  of,  in  place  of  Butter  or  Margarine  (Lyttelton)  5508- 
5610. 

(see  also  title  Bread,  Jam,  and  Tea  Diet.) 

Jam-making,  Prejudicial  effect  on  teeth  of  workers  (Dolamore) 
7171-7173,  7178-7182. 

Jaws,  Shortening  of,  in  European  Races,  due  to  change 
in  character  of  Food  (Cunningham)  2225. 
Report,  par.  44. 

Reproducing  original  conditions  might  cause  the  jaws  to 
grow  again  (Dolamore)  7075-7078. 

Jewish  Lads'  Brigade  (Kyre)  3513,  3517,  3518. 

Numbers  of  London  Regiment  (Eyre)  3514,  3516. 

Twentieth  Century  League,  Representation  on  (Eyre) 
3519. 

Jews 

Adult  Jew,  Physique  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  average 
Englishman — Mr.  Jacobs'  inquiry  among  Jews  in 
East  London  (Gray)  3259-3263,  3426,  3431-3434. 

Aliens  ousting  English  from  Bethnal  Green,  Whitechapel, 
Stepney,  etc.  (Eyre)  3660-3668. 


Jews— conf. 

Children,  Superiority  of  Physique — Better  Care  and 
Feeding  than  Christian  Population,  Mothers  not 
the  Wage-earners,  Greater  Abstemiousness  of 
Parents,  etc.  (Maurice)  327  ;  (Eichholz)  475  ; 
(Booth)  1165-1174;  (4nrfer.w*i)  1608,  1609  ; 
(Close)  '2Tr2,  2773  ;  (Eyre)  3667-3662;  (Horsfall) 
5576,  5577,5698-5707;  (Mnr-phy)  6409-6411; 
(Smith)  8483,  8484,  8508,  8509,  8524-8527;  (Loch) 
10366;  (Cameron)  11137,  11138. 

Examination,  Prejudice  against,  in  Salford  (Rccs) 
4304,  4305. 

Gravel  Lane  Board  School,  London — Perfection  of 
Drill,  Height  Measurements,  etc.  (Eichholz)  448, 
449. 

Hair  seldom  wispy.  Proof  of  good  nutrition  (Eichholz) 
450. 

Leeds,  Excellent  Physique  in — Superior  Home 
Dietary  (Eichholz)  450,  486. 

Nursing  of  Infants  (Eichholz)  638. 

Race  Influence — Earlier  Maturity  of  Sub-tropical 
Race  (Rees)  4298-4303,  4308';  (Horsfall)  5708. 

Soho — Drunkenness  rare  among  Jewish  mothers 
(Stanley)  13421. 

Laxity  in  Soho — Readiness  to  go  to  Sanatoria  for  Con- 
sumptives (Stanley)  13417-13419. 

Death-rate  : 

Ancoats  (Horsfall)  5575. 

London — Death  Rate  not  high  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  district  or  of  London  generally 
(Murphy)  App.  XIII.,  par.  8. 

Environment,  Influence  of — Difference  in  Stature  of  Jews 
in  East  and  West  End  of  London  (Gray)  3267. 

Infant  Mortahty — Fall  in  Stepney  Rate  (Murphy)  9413. 

Insanity,  High  percentage  among  degenerate  type  iii 
Europe  (Gray)  3371. 

Ireland,  Jewish  Immigrants — Nationality  and  Class  of 
Immigrants  (Kelly)  11279-11289. 

Overcrowding  among  the  Jews  (Booth)  1172;  (Mur/i/n/) 
9408-9414. 

Reproductive  powers  of  (Hutchison)  10018,  10022. 
Teeth,  Fineness  of  (You7uj)  2083  ;  (Gorst)  11874. 

Johanna  Street  Board  School,  Lambeth— Condition  of 
Children,  six  Poorer  Schools. 

John  Street  School,  Salford- 

Comparative  Height  Diagram  (Eichholz)  XIX. 
Percentage  of  Children  in  lower  Standards  (Eichholz)  47  1 . 

Joints,  Diminution  in  tubercular  disease  of  (  Young)  2144,2145- 

Jones,  Dr.  Robert— Evidence,  10790-10911  App.  XVI., 
Section  IV — References  to  in  Report,  par.  102,  164,, 
169,  267,  388,  389. 

Juvenile  Offenders,  Special  Comt  for,  see  Children's  Court 

Juvenile  Population-  s'-t  Infants. 

Kelly,  Dr-,  K,-  C-  Bishop  of  Ross— Evidence  11160-11438. 

Referencb.s  to  in  Report,  par.  163,  207,  208,  219,  208, 
305,  338,  348,  404,  407. 

Kerr,  Dr.  James 

Evidence,  739-968 — Reebeence-S  to  in  Report,  par.  63, 
304,  306,  319,  322,  336,  386,  410,  411. 

Medical  Inspection  work  of,  on  the  London  School  Board 
(Eichholz)  460-462. 

Kerry  Men — Fineness  of  Physique,  notwithstanding  Under, 
feeding  (AtJcins)  2890-2893  ;  (Gray)  3459,  3460. 

Kindness  of  the  Poor  to  one  another,  alleged-— Due  to 

impulse  and  sympathy  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but 
not  lasting  (Hawkcs)  13100. 

Kirwan,  Miss — Dining  Room  for  Work  Girls  in  Bond  Street 
(Eichholz)  566. 

Kraft-Ebbing  Experiments  on  Relationship  of  SyphiJ's  and 
General  Paralysis  (3Iott)  App.  XXV.,  i^ar.  1. 

Knock-knees,  Rickets  the  main  Cause  of  (Ashhy)  8769. 
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Labour  Colonies 

Doubtful  success  in  case  of  Londoners,  Power  of  commit- 
ment for  magi  trates  (Eves)  7828,  7827. 

Hadleigli  Labour  Colony,  see  that  title. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (Chalmers)  6007. 
Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
90-2  ;  page  85  (5). 

Salvation  Army  proposal  to  give  magistrates  powsr  to 
commit  "  Won't  Works  "  for  periods  of  three  years 
or  more  (Chalmers)  6009,  6010  ;  (Loch)  10267,  10368- 
10371. 

Scotland,  Voluntary  Colony  in  (Chalmers)  6199,  6200. 

Vagrants  and  "Won't  Works  ",  Labour  Colonies  as  means 
of  eUminating  (Limb)  11526,  11527,  11542- 
11547,  11554,  11580,  11581,  11605-11609. 

Management : 

Advantages  of  employing  people  drawn  from 
same  class  as  Colonists  (Lamb)  11615,  11616. 

Religious  Society  desirable  (Lamb)  11666-11667- 

Supreme  Importance  of  (Lamb)  11605. 

Submerged  Tenth  in  Towns,  Means  of  dealing  with 
(Lamb)  11582. 

Voluntary  Character,  Advantages  of — Possibility  of 
Restraint  must  be  there,  but  should  only  be 
used  as  a  last  resource  (Lamb)  11662-11665, 
11732-11741. 

Labourers 

Irish  Labourers  :l 

Superioritv  of  Physique  alleged  (Wilson)  1933  ; 
(Cunningham)   2202,  2203. 

Wages  and  Rent  of  Agricultural  Labourers  as  com- 
pared mth  England  (Kelly)  11397,  11399- 
11404. 

Recruits  for  the  Army  : 

Defective  Vision  a  chief  cause  of  rejection  (Taylor) 
85. 

Statistics  unreliable.  Failures  in  civil  life  describing 
themselves  as  "  labourers  "  (Taylor)  20-22,  28. 

Labouring  Class— Physique  now  and  twenty  years  ago 
(Eyre)  3609,  3610. 

Lads'  Drill  Association  (Eyre)  3552. 

Lamb,  Mr.  David  Cricb ton— Evidence,  11439-11786 

— References  to  in  Report,  par.  88,  164,  384,  422. 

Lambeth — Casual  Class,  Conditions  of  life,  Occupations, 
Drinking,  Laziness,  etc.  (Eichholz)  435(15),  436. 

Children,  Description  of,  see  Poorer  Schools,  Johanna 
Street  Board  School. 

Information  concerning  neighbourhood  derived  from 
School  Teachers  (Eichholz)  601-605. 

Migratoriness  of  Population  (Eichholz)  440. 

Population  served  by  the  schools,  546-549.  < 

Lancashire 

Infant  Mortality  in  Towns,  Causes,  etc.  (Bees)  4241-4244. 

— Report,  par.  239. 
Insanity  Statistics  (Wiqlesworth)  8930,  8938-8969,  App. 

XXVI.,  Tables  I-V. 
Manchester  and  Salford  District,  see  that  title. 

Occupations  of  Women,  Extent  and  effects  of  employ- 
ment of  mothers,  etc.  (A7iderson)  1133,  App.  V.,  par. 
14,  15,  16. 

Progressive  Deterioration — Opinion  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  Progressive  Deterioration  (Bees)  4245. 

T'eeth,  Badness  of  (Borrett)  173-175,  238-240  (Dolamore) 
7086,  7087,  7179. 

Young  Women,  Ex  -mption  from  general  charge  of  no 
sense  of  Duty  (CZo.se)  2582. 

See  also  names  of  Towns. 
Land  Values,  see  Site  Values. 
Lant  Street  School,  Southwark— Improving  School. 

Causes  of  Improvement — Disappearance  of  savage  type, 
etc.  (Eichholz)  519-533. 

Endurance — Better  finish  in  Games,  etc..  No  flagging  at 
lessons  (Eichholz)  535-537.     ;  - 

Larrikins,  see  Hooligans. 


Laundries 

Bulk  of  Laundry  trade  in  the  South  of  England  and  in 
London  (Anderson)  1477. 

Conditions  of  work  unfavourable  to  child-bearing  women, 
etc.  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  27. 

Hours  of  Work,  Length  of  (Anderson)  1501,  App.  XV., 
Table  III. 

Number,  Age,  and  Sex  of  Workers  employed  in  1901 
(Anderson)  App.  XV.,  Table  II. 

Young  Persons,  Growing  proportion  employed  (Anderson) 
1429,  1430. 

Laziness 

Labour  Colonies  quite  practicable  (Mackenzie)  6786, 
6787. 

Unemployed — Many  men  wasted  their  time  and  drank, 
and  the  women  supported  the  children — Legal 
Pressure  (Eves)  7823-7830. 

Women,  Laziness  of,  see  Neglect  of  Home  and  Domestic 
Duties. 

Lead  Poisonins^ 

All  work  that  results  in  Lead  Poisoning,  Placing  under 
purview  of  Factory  Acts  recommended  (Scott)  1647- 
1651 

Intemperance  and  want  of  Cleanliness  lowering  powers  of 
resisting  disease,  Instances  of  (Scott)  1644-1647. 

Men  and  Women,  Proportion  of  Cases  in  Earthenware 
and  China  industry  (Anderson)  1492,  1493. 

Leaflets  of  Instruction  in  Care  of  Infants,  Laws  of 

Health,  etc- ,  see  titles  Health  and  Infants. 

Lee  Miss — Opinion  as  to  Improvement  in  Health  of  Jnfants 
I  Eichholz)  552. 

Leeds. 

Factory  Class,  Physical  Condition  of  Young  Persons — 
Dr.  Hall's  Letter  ( Young)  2083. 

Feeding  of  School  Children  : 

Free  Feeding — Not  necessary,  No  systematic  Free 
Feeding  (Eichholz)  447,  486. 

Hall's,  Dr.,  Experiments  (Eichholz)  486;  (Young) 
2121,  2122, 

.Tewish  Children,  Superior  Home  Dietary  (Eichholz) 
486 

Improvement  in  Physique  of  Children  (Eichholz i  552. 
School  Children — 

Height  and  Weight,  Comparative  Diagrams,  App- 
XIX. 

Physical     Condition — Dr.     Hall's  Examinations 
(Vincent)  12112. 

Feeding,  see  that  subheading. 

Slum  Areas,  Condition  of  School  Children  good  in  com- 
parison with  London,  etc.  (Eichholz)  439,  447. 

Leetham,  Col.— Recruits  for  the  Army,  Opinion  on  Cigarette 
Smokina;  among  boys  as  a  cause  of  Rejection  (Atkins) 
2954-2956. 

Legge,  Dr.   Thomas  Morison— Evidence,  5806-5925. 

— References  to  in  Report,  par.  149,  154,  158,  416. 

L'^g'rain  Dr  — Tables  of  Consumption  of  Alcohol  in  relation  to 
"  Rejection  of  Conscripts,  Crime,  etc.  (Eccles)  10780-10782, 
App.  XVI.,  Section  XI. — Report,  par.  181. 

Leicester— Factory  class.  Improvement  in  physique.  Dr. 
Bryant's  opinion  (Young)  2117. 

Lewis,  Mr. —Evidence,  8542-8666.— Report,  par.  311. 

Libby,  Mr.  William  Henry— Evidence,    7831-7961  — 

Report,  ]5ar.  338,  341. 

"Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  "—Criticism  ly  Blr. 
C.  S.  Loch  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  Book,  App.  III.,  par. 

3-28 — References  to  in  Report,  par.  27,  84,  86. 

Limousin— Unhealthv  Environment,  Influence  in  reducing 
stature  of  population  (Gray)  3267,  3449-3154. 
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Liquor  Traffic  and  Liquor  Licensing  Laws  Reform 

Foreign  Countries,  Legislation  in — App.  XVI.,  par.  XI. — 

Report,  par.  181,  182. 
Garden  City,  Ltd.— Arrangements  (Neville)  4878,  4879. 
High  Licence,  etc.,  suggested  (Rees)  4350-4355. 
Illicit  Distillation,  Decrease  in— Expense  and  Badness  of 

Liquor  [Broivne)  9845-9853. 
Legislative  Remedies  for  Alcoholism,  Danger  of  pushing 

Legislation  too  far  (Jones)  10882. 
Reduction  in  Number  of  Public  Houses  (Horsfall)  6802. 

Excessive  Number  in  Ireland,  PubUcans  selected  with 
a  view  to  Custom  of  Relatives,  etc.  (Kelly) 
11405-11416. 

Restriction  on  grant  of  new  Licences  in  Ireland 
(Kelly)  11414. 

Rowntree's,  Mr.,  Scheme— Trade  to  be  taken  out  of 
Private  Hands. 
Brewing  to  be  left  in  Private  hands,  5190,  5326- 
5333. 

Compensation — Brewers    and    Publicans    had  no 
claim,  they  took  the  risks  of  an  abnormally 
profitable  trade,  5200-5206,  5219-5222. 
Counter-Attractions  : 

Confinement  to  purelv  Temperance  Restaurants, 
,   •  6062,  5082,  5345. 

Provision  of  to  be  First  Charge  on  Profits,  6055, 
6277. 

Interests  of  the  Trade  diametrically  opposed  to 

interests  of  the  nation,  5208. 
Profits,  Utilisation  for  Counter-Attractions,  etc., 

in  proportion  to  population  (Rowntree)  6063, 
6055,  5277-5299. 
Time  Notice  to  holders  of  Licenses,  6055,  6200,  5206, 

5217. 

Sunday  Closing  suggested,  App.  XXVII.,  p.  17. 

Taxation,  Increased  Taxation  of  Alcohol  proposed 
(Niven)  6387-6390. 

Lisson  Grove  Boys'  Club,  see  Bagot,  llrs. 

Lithiby,  Mr.  John— Evidence,  13487-13703. — Refeeences 
TO  IN  Report,  par.  118,  121,  137, 

Liverpool 

Lunacy  Rate  in  Parish  of  Liverpool — High  Rate  as- 
sociated with  Decline  in  Population  ( Wiglesworih) 
8966-8967. 

Milk — Municipal  Depots  for  Supply  of  SteriHsed  Milk 
( Young)  2122-2124. 

Criticism  of  the  Corporation  for  endorsing  a  disease-pro- 
ducing milk  (]'»". ice«<)  12122-12127. 

Physical  Condition  of  the  different  classes  of  working 
people  ( Young)  2054-2076. 

Poor  Law  Schools,  Prevalence  of  Ophthalmia  ( Young) 
2148-2152. 

Sanitary  Conditions — Parks,  Housing,  etc.  ( Young) 
2082,  2084,  2093. 

Schools,  Efiiciency  oi  (Young)  2083,  2111,  2112. 

Seafaring  Population,  Healthy  Class  (Young)  2119,  2120_ 

Syphilis  among  Factory  Employees,  Decrease  in  ( Yowng 
2118. 

Truants'  School,  Hightown— Mr.  Hance's  memorandum 
on  Weights  and  Heights  of  Boys  admitted  in  1893  and 
1903— App.  IXb. 

Volunteers,  Number  of — Influence  in  Improving  Physique 
(Young)  2103-2105. 

Liverpool  Prison — Offspring  of  Female  chronic  Drunkards 
(Sulliva.i)  App.  XVI.,  Section  VIII. 

Local  Authorities 

Conditions  of  Juvenile  Population — Issue  of  Circulars  by 
Local  Government  Board  explaining  remedial 
measures,  etc. — Report,  par.  302. 

Consultative  Committee  suggested,  representing  local 
interests  on  a  wide  scale,  and  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment (Booth)  1062-1067. 

Education  Authorities'  Timidity,  as  regards  Progressive 
Measures — Lead  from  Board  of  Education  required 
(Rees)  4373-4378. 

Enforcement  of  Duties — Section  299  of  Public  Health 
Act  practically  limited  to  Drainage  and  Water  Supply 
(Lithiby)  13668-13670,  13686. 

173— Ap. 


Local  Authorities— f'C'f^. 

Freedom — Disapproval  of  strengthening  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  powers  of  interference  (Booth)  1068- 
1067,  1099,  1100,  1181. 

Games  Committee,  Opinion  in  favour  of  official  support  of 
Games  (Atkins)  3058-3060. 

Gibbeting  Local  Authorities  in  Local  Government  Board 
Report,  Question  of,  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
defaulting  Authorities  (Lithiby)  13549-13552. 

Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions,  Administration  of  the 
Law,  see  Housing — Law. 

Important  duties  tending  to  improvement  in  personnel 
(Maurice)  420. 

Laxity  of  Administration — Action  of  Local  Go/emment 
Board,  Power  and  Limitations  (Lithiby)  13549-13551, 
13657,  13660,  13668,  13669,  13673-13f79,  13686- 
13680,  13698-13702.— Report,  par.  106,  137,  138; 
page  86  (7-12) 

Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Inspectors,  Posi- 
tion of,  see  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Permanent  Officials  suggested  (Ilaurice)  419 — Report, 
par.  106,  137,  138  ;  page  86  (7-12). 

Powers  : 

Extension  of,  necessary  (Maurice)  419. 
Sufficient  Powers,  but  not  always  used  with  discretion 
(Shadwdl)  12317, 12318, 

Reports  by  the  Local  Authority  itself  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  its  administration,  question  of  (Lithiby)  13531- 
13533. 

Sense  of  Responsibility,  Increase  in  (Booth)  1050. 

Supervising  and  keeping  up  to  the  mark,  Opinion  in  *aTorr 

of  (Shadwell)  12326. 

Workshops,  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Improvement  of — Use  of  Powers  (Anderson)  1520- 
1522. 

Powers  of  Local  Authorities  (Anderson)  1626-1637. 

Lbcal  Government — Germany  in  advance  of  England, 
Police  Control,  etc.  (Loch)  10226-12007,  10299-10304— 
Report,  par.  114,  115. 

Local  Government  Board. 

Advisory  Council,  Establishment  of  Proposed — Assistance 
it  would  give  to  the  Board,  etc. — Report,  par.  64, 
124,  302  ;  page  85  (3). 

Conditions  of  Juvenile  Population — Circular  to  Local 
Authorities  explaining  Remedial  Measures,  etc. — 
Report,  par.  302. 

Investigations  into  Factory  Employment  in  1873 — Re- 
port, par.  13. 

Local  Inquiries — Staff  too  limited  to  carry  out  all 
inquiries  desired  (Lithiby)  13703-13705. — Report, 
par.  124. 

Milk  Supply — Registration  of  Dairymen,  etc. — Local 
Government  Board  to  make  orders  and  to  enforce 
them — Report,  par.  273  ;  page  89  (28). 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1899,  Powers  -anAer  (Lithiby) 
13601,  13632-13634. 

Local  Taxation,  Royal  Commission  on — Recommenda- 
tions discussed  in  connection  with  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
scheme  for  Amendment  of  Law  of  Rating  (Booth),  1024- 
1044. 

Loch,  Mr.  C.  S.— Evidence,  10117-10380,  App.  III.— Refer- 
ences TO  IN  Report,  par.  71,  78,  119,  121,  123,  226,  288, 
309,  322,  338,  354,  422. 

Locomotor  Ataxy,  Relation  of  Syphilis  to  (Mott)  App. 
XXV.,  par.  2. 

Lodging  Houses 

Cross  Ventilation  in  Lodging  houses,  Endeavours  to 
secure  (Murphy)  10422. 

Death  Rate — London  as  a  whole  compared  with  Common 
Lodging  House  Population  (Murphy)  App.  XIIL, 
Tables  6,  7. 

Legislation  had  helped  to  diminish  Deterioration  (  Young) 
2122. 

Liabihties  of  Owners  and  Occupiers  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  App.  IV.,  Sections  I.,  II. 

Overcrowding. 

liiverpool.  Preventive  measures  in  ( Young)  2084, 
2085. 

Regulations — Number  of  Cubic  feet  per  individual 
(Murphy)  9383,  9384— Report,  par.  109.  • 

2  U 
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London. 

Abnormal  Cases  among  School  Children,  Study  of — 
Provision  of  Central  Residential  Laboratory  {Kerr) 
798-800. 

Alcoholism  as  cause  of  Deterioration. 

Death-rate  in  Common  Lodging  houses  compared 
with  total  Death-Rate  (Murphy)  9485-9490, 
App.  XIII.,  Tables  6,  7. 

East  End — Alcoholism  among  Women  {Smith)  8503- 
8508. 

Finsburv — Alcoholism  among  Women  (Hawkes) 
12960-12963. 

Alien  Immigration  in  East  London,  Evils  of  {Neville) 
4784,  4785,  4876,  4877. 

Jewish  Immigrants  ousting  English  {Eyre)  3666- 
3668. 

Birth  Rate,  Fall  in  {Loch)  10138-10140. 

Change  and  Amusement,  Desire  for  {Close)  2569,  2570. 

Bagot's,  Mrs.,  Lisson  Grove  Experience  {Bajot)  4560 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  Work  of,  in  East  London 

{Eyre)  3672-3677. 
Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  Use  made  of  {Murphy)  9469, 

9470. 

Clerical  Work  or  Shop-keeping,  Estimation  of,  in  com- 
parison with  position  of  skilled  Artisan  {Ree*)  AA'22- 
44?!5. 

Clubs  for  Working  Boys  and  Girls,  Number  of,  Work, 
etc.  {Sta/iley)  13406-13408.  ^4''  ■  !  i 

County  Council  power  of  interference  in  cases  where 
sanitary  authorities  were  in  default  {Lithiby)  13576- 
13578. 

Death  Rate. 

Diminution  in  last  fifty  years  {Murphy)  9374-9376. 
App.  XIII.,  par.  1. 

Infant  Mortality,  see  that  subheading. 

Jewish  Population — Death  Rate  not  high  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  district  or  of  London 
{Murphy)  App.  XIII.,  par.  8. 

refer  also  to  subheadings  Alcoholism  and  Housing. 

Decentralisation  of  IManufactures,  Tendency  of  various 
trades  to  leave  London  {Neville)  4738  ;  {Murphy) 
9403,  9404. 

Deterioration. 

Conditions  not  more  acute  but  presented  in  a  more 
massive  way  {Kerr)  796-798,  915-917. 

Opinion  that  on  the  whole  Deterioration  did  not  exist 
[Murphy)  9483. 

Expectation  of  life. 

Increase  in — Statistics  {Murphy)  App.  XIII.,  par.  1. 
Southwark  and  Hampstead  compared,  1897-1900 
{Murphy)  App.  XIII.,  par.  1. 

Health  Visitors — Independence  of  Londoners,  a  visitor 
without  some  mark  of  authority  would  not  be 
received  {Eves)  11Q2~1111. 

Homeless  Persons,  Number  of — County  Council's  Census 
{Murphy)  10428-10435. 

Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions — Overcrowding,  etc. 

Borough  Councils — Not  much  done  by  so  far  {Lamh) 
11462. 

Checks  upon  building  new  Tenements  imposed  by 
the  London  Building  Act,  App.  IV.,  Section  III. 

Death  Rate  in  relation  to  Overcrowding — Mr. 
Murphy's  Tables  {Murphy)  9491-9601.  App. 
XIII.,  Table  III. 

East  End,  Overcrowding  in  {Smith)  8485-8493. 

Finsbury,  see  that  title. 

Improvement  In — Decrease  inNumberof  One-roomed 
Tenements  {Murphy)  9380-9381. 

Insanitary  Areas  still  existing  {Murphy)  9407. 

Zaw. 

Borough  Councils  responsible  for  enforcing 
{Murphy)  9390. 

Not  sufiBciently  enforced  on  present  basis 
{Murphy)  9382,  9385-9391,  10419. 

Present  Basis — Number  of  Cubic  Feet  prescribed 
for  each  individual  {Murphy)  9383,  9384, 
10421 — Higher  Standard  in  process  of 
introduction  (ilfMrp%)  10421. 


London— co«/. 

Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions — cont. 

Model  Dwellings  : 

Built  in  accordance  with  County  Council  Plans 
but  not  run  by  the  County  Council  {Lamb)' 
11464-11466. 

i  onditions  compared  with  the  One-storey 
Tenements  in  th  East  End  {Booth)  1096>. 
1097. 

Death  Rate  in  London  County  Council  Dwellings' 
compared  with  total  Rate  in  London 
(Murphy)  9499-9501.  App.  XIIL,  Tabl& 
V. 

Population  Limit  imposed  by  prohibitive  Rent* 
and  Accommodation  Rules  (Eichholz)  520- 
523. 

Provision  of  County  Council  DwelUngs  (Murphy)' 
9394-9398— Provisi  n  on  Outskirts  (Murphy} 
9399-9402. 

Pioportion  of  Population  living  in  Tenements  of 
one  and  two  rooms  (Murphy)  App.  XIII., 
Table  II. 

Proportion  of  Population  living  more  than  two  in  a 
room  in  Tenements  of  less  than  five  rooms 
(Murphy)  App.  XIIL,  par.  2, 

Rents,  Rise  in — Rents  not  excessive  outside  line  of 
disturbance  caused  by  turning  dwelhng  houses- 
into  warehouses,  etc.  (Loch)  10127,  10307-10310. 
Report,  par.  70,  86,  109. 

Test  of  Over-crowding — London  County  Council 
Test  as  appHed  to  tenements  of  less  than  five 
rooms  (Loch)  10512. 

Illegitimate  Children,  Number  of,  in  the  East  End 
(Smith)  8426. 

Infant  Feeding  in  the  East  End  : 

Breast  Feeding,  Proportion  of  babies  suckled  (Smith) 
8435-8440. 

Tinned  Milk,  Sop,  etc.  (Smith)  8450-8457. 

Infant  Mortality : 

East  End  of  London,  Mortality  in  (Smith)  8488, 
8489— Overlaying  of  Children  (Smith)  8507. 

Finsbury — Death  Rate,  Causes  of  Mortality  (Hawkes) 
12949-12953. 

London  County  Council  Dwellings,  Improvement 
in  death  rates  not  extending  to  Infants  (Murphy) 
9501-9507. 

No  decrease  in — Statistics  (Murphy)  App.  XIIL, 
par.  8. 

Rate  maintained  in  spite  of  improvements  in  Con- 
ditions affecting  the  Population  (Murphy)  9415- 
9417. 

Statistics,  1891-1900,  among  population  living  in 
tenements  of  less  than  ave  rooms  (Murphy) 
App.  XIIL,  Table  IV. 

Marriage — Prevalence  of  Early  Marriage  in  the  East  End 
(Smith)  8425-8427. 

Married   Women,   Employment    of  (Hutchison)   9954 ; 
(Hawkes)  12958,  129;',9. 

Provision  for  care  of  Infants  (Smith)  8441-8449. 

Medical  OflScers  of  Health. 

Dismissal,  Sanction  of  Local  Government  Board 
(Lithiby)  13553. 

Qualifications  required  (Lithiby)  13493. 
Milk — Contamination  of,  in  the  East  End,  Use  of  Dirty 
Jugs,  etc.  (Smith)  8520,  8521. 

Morality — Superior  Morality  of  London  Girls  (Stanley) 
134J9. 

Open  Spaces  for  Games,  etc. : 

London  County  Council,  etc.,  Provision  by  (Murphy) 

9476-9478,  10389-10395. 
London  Playing  Fields  Association,  Work  of  (Eyre) 
3626-3628. 

County  Councils,  Assistance  of  proposed  (Eyre) 
3630-3633. 

Necessity  for  reform.  Reservation  of  Clearances, 
Appointment  of  small  body  to  take  charge  of 
the  work,  etc.  (Loch)  10216-10222. 

Pauper  Statistics  higher  than    for  England  generally 

(Eichholz)  442. 
Poverty,  Extreme  Poverty  in  the  East  End  (Smith) 

8470-8473,  8500. 
Salvation  Army,  Work  of,  in  East  London  (Eyre)  3669- 

3671. 
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London— cow'- 

Slum  Schools,  Nothing  quite  so  wretched  in  the  provinces 
(Eichholz)  442. 

Syphilis — Comparison  between  East  and  West  End,  etc- 
(Smith)  8430-8434,  8516-8519. 

Tuberculosis  among  Children — Very  common  but  not 

increasing  [Smith)  8510-8515. 
Underfed  School  Children,  see  that  title. 
Ventilation,  Neglect  of,  in  the  East  End  (Smith)  8490, 

8491,  8529. 

Xondon  County  Asylums— Proportion  of  Alcoholic  Insanity 
(Jones)  107  »4.    App.  XVI.,  Section  IV. 

London  County  Council. 

Employees,  Health  of  (Gollie)  4159-4164. 
Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions,  refer  to  title  London. 
Infants,  Care  of — Instruction  too  theoretical  (Eves)  7577- 
7579. 

Open  Spaces  for  Games,  etc.,  Provision  of  (Murphy) 

9476-9478,  10389-10395. 
SalvatioT^  Army  Shelters,  London  County  Council  Action 

i     enforcing  minimum  requirem' '  ts  of  the  law 

^Jooth)  1102-1106. 

London  Diocesan  Church  Lads'  Brigade  (Eyre)  3513 , 
3523. 

Numbers  of  [Eyre)  3514. 

London  Diocesan  Society. 

Camping  Scheme  (Eijre)  3549,  3550. 
Discipline  Difficulty  (Eyre)  3624,  3625. 

London  Playing  Fields  Association— Work  in  preserving 

and  providing  Open  Spaces  in  London  (Eyre)  3620-3628. 

London  School  Board. 

Domestic   Subject  Centres,   Number  of,  etc.  (Gollie) 

3  4-2,  4073,  4074. 
Education  given.  Criticism  of  Methods,  etc.,  refer  to  titles 

Education  and  names  of  Subjects. 

Medical  Examination  of  Pupil  Teachers  and  Assistant 

Teachers  (Eichholz)  460. 
Medical  Inspection  of  Schools  (Eichholz)  460-462  ;  (Kerr) 

853;    (Collie)    3995-3999;    (Macnamara)  12377, 

12378. 

Underfed  School  Children  Committee  of  1898,  see  Under- 
fed School  Children. 

London  Schools  Dinner  Association,  Grants  (Eichholz) 

476— FvEPOBT,  par.  339. 

Longhurst,  Dr.  A.  E.  T. — Alcohol,  Relation  to  Tuberculosis 

and  Syphilis,  App.  XVI.,  Section  V. 

Longton. 

Infant  MortaUty  (Garnett)  9038,  9039. 
Lady  Sanitary  Inspector,  Work  of  (Garnett)  9151,  9193- 
9196. 

Sanitary  Conditions,  Bad  Housing,  etc.  (Garnett)  9306- 
9309. 

Lowest  Strata— Wastrel  Class,  etc. 

Conditions  of  Life  relatively  worse,  but  absolutely  better 
(Lamb)  11444-11447. 

Deterioration  among,  in  London — Opinion  that  on  the 
whole  there  is  not  Deterioration  (Murphy)  9483. 

Deterioration  confined  to  (Collie)  3907. 

Condition  of  School  Children  confirming  Opinion 
(Collie)  4033-4038. 

Increase  in — Lowest  Strata  in  DubUn  increasing  far  more 
rapidly  than  Upper  Classes  (Cameron)  11018-I10I9, 
11136. 

Policy  of  Administrative  Pressure  and  Moral  Improve- 
ment suggested — Church  Army  and  Salvation  Army 
Experiments  (Booth)  983-991,  1084-1086. 

Recruit-giving  class.  Discussion  of  the  Wastrel  Idea. 

Army  (Taylor)  20-22  ;  (Maurice)  310-316  ;  (Eichholz) 
435  (10),  562;  (Booth)  1074  ;  (Collie) 
403),  4040,  4165. 
Hibernian  Institution  for  Sons  of  Soldiers, 
Evidence  of  AnthrQpometric  Data  (Cam- 
eron) 11004-11011.  • 

Navy  (Eichholz)  584-599  ;  (Collie)  4166,  4171. 
Social  Distinctions  (Lamb)  11743.. 
(See  also  titles  Hooligans,  Submej'ged  Seventh,  etc. 
17:3-Ap. 


Lunacy,  ^ee  Insanity. 

Lunesdale— Lunacy  Rate,  High  Rate  possibly  connected 
with  decline  in  Population  (Wigleswonk)  8955. 

Lyttelton,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur— Evidence,  5358-5566— 
Refekences  to  in  Report,  par.  196,  218,  219,  229,  267, 
270,  285,  290,  307,  313. 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  W.  Leslie. 

Evidence,  6740-6984 — References  to  in  Report,  par. 
112,  220,  247,  287,  322,  338,  344. 

Report  on  Physique  of  Edinburgh  children  (Cunning- 
ham) 2387-2389. 

Basis  too  narrow — Number  examined  insufficient  to 
draw  any  inference  applicable  to  the  whole  of 
Edinburgh  Children  (Mackenzie)  6856,  6857, 
6948-6960. 

Comparison  between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeeen — 
Samples  of  children  taken  did  not  correspond 
and  did  not  justify  comparison  (Gray)  3282- 
3294,  3467-3496  ;  (if  aci;e7iz2"e)  6918-6945. 

Selection  of  Children  by  Ballot  (Mackenzie.) 
6854-6855. 

Mackenzie,  Mrs.W.  Leslie— Evidence,6985- 7068— Refbb  - 
ENCES  TO  IN  Report,  par.  112,  161,  282,  338,  344,  383. 

Macnamara,  Dr.— Evidence,  12360-12561 — References  to 
IN  Report,  par  3ol),  357. 

Macpherson's>  Dr., views  on  correlation  between  Emigration 
and  Insanity  (Gray)  3354. 

Magistrates. 

Power  of  Appeal  to,  in  cases  of  culpable  Parental  Neglect 
(Eichholz)  486,  659,  660,  688-695  . 

Slum  Areas,  Special  Resident  Magistrates  to  deal  only 
with  Cases  arising  out  of  Slum  Conditions  (Lamb) 
11487,  11495-11511,  11669-11674,  11729-11731. 

Special  Magistrates  for  Juvenile  Cases,  see  Children's 
Court. 

Malingering  in  the  Army — Nothing  like  the  proportion 
that  there  was.  Devices  formerly  resorted  to  (Taylor) 
55-57. 

Malins,  Dr,  Edward — Evidence,  3123-3246 — References 
TO  IN  Report,  par.  217,  242-244,  248,  261,  264,  272,  283. 

Manchester  Area — Manchester  and  Salford,  etc. 

Age  at  which  Deterioration  begins  to  be  marked — 
Danger  of  attaching  too  great  importance  to  the 
Food  Question  (Rees)  4283-4288,  4294-4297,  4445, 
4446,  4477-4480,  4477-4481. 

Air,  Pollution  of,  see  title  Air — Manchester  Area. 
Amelioration  of  Physique  of  Children,  Effect  of  Country 

Holidays  (Horsfall)  App.  XX"^.,  par.  16. 
Ancoats,  see  that  title. 

Angel  Meadow — Inquiry  into  Circumstances  of  forty-six 
families,  etc.  (Niven)  App.  XII,  Section  II. 

Aristocracy  of  Labour,  Occupations  comprising — 
Tendency  towards  Artificer  Class,  Difierence  between 
Manchester  and  London  (Bees)  4422-4425,  4433- 
4435. 

Army  Recruits — Number  of  Rejections,  Manchester 
taking  the  lead  (Taylor)  17-19  ;  (Barrett)  300,  312- 
316. 

Central  District : 

Comparison  between  Native  bom  and  those  coming 
into  the  city  (Niven)  6278. 

Death  Rate,  Improvement  in  (Niven)  6274-6277. 
Occupations  followed.  Causes  of  high  Death  rate, 
etc.  (Niven)  6287-6291. 

Climate  as  compared  with  Dresden  (Horsfall)  6638- 

5640. 
Conditions  of  Life. 

Horsfall's,  Mr.,  Evidence,  Precis  of,  5580. 

Improvement  in.  Food  was  cheaper  and  more  varied 
(Worthington)  7239-7243,  7314,  7316. 

Population  could  rise  if  better  conditions  were  created 
(Horsfall)  App.  XXL,  par.  13. 

Tatham's,  Dr.,  Life  Tables  (Horsfall)  5572-6574. 

Continuation  Classes,  Existing  Provision  (Niven)  6530, 
6631. 

Deansgate — Inquiry  into  circumstances  of  forty- six 
families,  etc.  (Niven)  App.  XII — Section  I. 

2d  2 
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Mancliester  Area— co/(i. 

Death  Rate  : 

Card  System  of  Inquiry  (Niveii)  6432,  6433. 

Improvement  in  at  ages  from  fire  to  twenty-four 
(Niven)  6254-6256. 
Central    District,    Improvement    in  {Niven) 
6274-6277. 

Evidence    as   to    Improvement   in  Physique 
(Nivev}  6273-6276 

Improvement  in — Corresponding  Improvement  in 
Physique  (Niven)  6254-6256,  6475-6478. 

Deterioration  among  Factory  Class,  Dr  Watson's  Opinion 
( Young)  2083. 

Drinking  Habits  of  Working  Classes,  No  Change  in 
(Worthington)  7316-7319  ;  (Bostock)  7443-7445. 

Flat  Feet — Number  per  1,000,  and  Ratio  compared  with 
Glasgow^and  Belfast  'Taylor)  120-124. 

Food — Increased  Consumption  of  Oatmeal  and  Brown 
Bread  (Rees)  4389,  4515-4517. 

Football,  Existing  Facilities  for,  in  connection  with 
Schools  {Rees)  4476. 

Girls — -Insufficient  Food,  Reasons  given  by  Miss  M. 
Simpson  (Uorsfall)  App.  XXI.,  par.  8,  9. 

Health  Visitors — Ladies  Public  Health  Society. 

Commendation  of  Work  (Maurice)  283-286,  352-354, 
387,  388  :  (Smyth)  1273-1275,  1335-1338  ; 
(Ashby)  8790  (Loch)  10176. 

Comments  on  Organisation  (Rormtree)  5004-5006, 
5162-5168. 

Infants,  Special  attention  devoted  to — Difficulty  in 
obtaining  immediate  notice  of  births  ( Worthing 
ton)  7300-7313. 

Instruction — Ladies  of  the  Health  Society  did  not 
undergo  any  special  instruction  (Worthington) 
7330-7337. 

Leaflets — Subjects  and  methods  of  Distribution 
( Worthington)  738.5,  7386  (Bostock)  7404,  7405, 
7433-7435,  7524-7532. 

Number  of  Ladies  and  Mission  Women  employed 
(HorsfaU)  5720-5722. 

Organisation,  Connection  with  the  Municipality, 
^  Objects,  Working  of  System,  etc.  (Atkins)  2988- 
2998  ;  (Lyttelton)  5391-5401  ;  (Horsfall)  5714- 
5722;  (Niven)  6265-6272;  (Worthington)  7186- 
7208,  7221-7229,  7252-7273,  7284-7289,  7361, 
7368. 

Practical  Work  of  Health  Visitors  described,  Attitude 
of  persons  visited  (Bostock)  7398  7403,  7408- 
7432,  7480-7482. 

Qualifications  of  Health  Visitors,  Method  of  training 
( Worthington)  7293-7300. 

Report,  par.  297  ;  page  89  (33). 
Height  of  Population,  see  Height. 

Housing    and    Sanitary    Conditions    in    Manchester — 
Overcrowding,  etc.  : 

Back  toBack  Houses,  Clearing  out,  etc.  (  Worthington) 
7210-7220. 

Bad  Habits  of  Working  Classes  (Horsfall)  5661-5665. 
Cellar  Dwellings,  Existence  of  (Horsfall)  5616,  5617. 
Character  of  Housing  in  old  parts  of  Manchester 
(Niven)  6324. 

Cleanliness,  Making  Owner  responsible  for. 

Extent  to  which  Landlord  was  responsible 
(Niven)  6434-6441. 

New  York  Tenement-house  Legislation  inapplic- 
able to  Manchester  (Niven)  6405-6407. 

Drainage — Main  Drainage  and  House  Drainage 
(Niven)  6324-6329. 

Expense  Difficulty  in  Manchester  (Niven)  6391,  6392. 

Improvements — Action  of  Sanitary  Committee 
(Niven)  6279-6286. 

Insanitary  Areas  recently  incorporated  (Niven)  6395. 

Insanitary  Houses  in  poorest  quarters  (Niven)  6324. 

Law,  Extent  to  which  Law  was  enforced  (Niven) 

6459-6463. 
Local  Authority : 

Inaction  of  (Horsfall)  5644. 

Measures  taken  against  overcrowding  (Ashhy) 
8726-8728. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Association  for  Improvement 
of  Dwellings,  Work  of  (Horsfall)  5709-5713. 


Manchester  krB2^—cont. 

Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions  in  Manchester — cont- 

North  Manchester,  Buildings  in — Area  covered. 
Narrowness  of  Streets,  No  airways  kept  towards 
centre  of  Town,  etc.  (Horsfall)  5569,  6570. 

Outskirts,  Building  in. 

Bye  Laws,  Existence  at  Withington  (Niven) 
6494-6497. 

No  security  that  wholesome  dwellings  would  not 
be  ruined  by  bad  surroundings  (HorsfaU" 
5725. 

Recently  incorporated  Districts  almost  worse 
than  the  worst  parts  of  Manchester  (HorsfaU} 
5733-5735. 

Trafford  Park  Estate  lost  to  Town  by  apathy  of 
Town  Council  (Horsfall)  5736. 

Overcrowding  in  Manchester  (Worthington)  7210, 
7220,  7362-7366,  7372-7377,  7388-7391  ; 
(Ashby)  8722-8725. 
Difficulties  in  discovery  ( Worthington)  7362-7366- 
Diminution  in  (Niven)  6331. 

Local  Authorities,  Measures  taken  by  (AsJiiy) 
8726-8728. 

One-room  Tenements  were  rare — Standard  of 
what  constituted  overcrowding  (Worthing- 
ton) 7372-7377,  7388-7391. 

Statistics,  etc.  (Horsfall)  5614-5619. 
Report,  par.  106. 

Statistics  of  Overcrowding,  Sanitary  Conditions,  etc. 
(Horsfall)  5614-5619,  5623,  5643. 

Illegitimate  Children,  Mortality  among  (Niven)  6424. 

Infants. 

Breast  feeding.  Extent  of  practice  among  Women 
employed  in  Factories  (Ashby)  8708. 

Death  Rate. 

Diarrhoea  as  cause  of  Mortality  (Ashby)  8915.  ' 
Legitimate  and  Illegitimate  Children  (Niven) 

App.  XII,  Section  V. 
Slight  improvement  in  ( Worthington)  7369,  7370. 

improvement  in  Feeding  and  Management  during 
last  Generation  (Ashby)  8752-8758,  8763-8765, 
8782. 

Instruction  in  Feeding  and  Management. 

Ladies'  Health  Society,  Work  of  (Worthington) 
7234-7237. 

Lectures  to  girls  in  Board  Schools  (Atkins)  2985- 
2987. 

Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths,  Instructions 
given  by  (Niven)  6263,  6264. 
Stimulants,  Soothing  Syrups,  etc..  Decrease  in  use  of 
(Bostock)  7450-7453. 
Inquiry  into  Physical  Conditions,  Manchester  specially 
suitable  for  Inquiry  as  being  Type  of  the  Industrial, 
i.e.  the  commonest  English  Community  (R'.es)  4266. 
Lunacy  Bate  in  Township  of  Manchester— High  Rate 
associated  with  Decline  in  Population  ( Wiglesworth) 
8956. 

Marriage— Early  Jlarriage  Evil  (Ashby)  8709. 

Married  Women  employed  in  Factories,  Statistics  needed 

(Ashby)  8792-8799. 
Milk  Supply. 

Contaminated  and  Stale  Milk  (Niven)  6429— Need 
for  greater  care  in  handling,  Storage,  etc. 
(Ashby)  8711-8714,  8851-8857,  8873, 8874,  8919. 

Local  Authorities,  Extent  of  Powers,  Energy  in 
discharge  of  duties,  etc.  (Ashby)  8717,  8718, 
8857-8873. 

No  Municipal  Distribution,  etc.  (Niven)  6334-6343  ; 

(Worthington)  7230-7233. 
Quality,  Price,  and  Organisation  (Rees)  4390-4402. 
Tinned  Milk. 

Amount  used  (Ashby)  8719,  8720. 
Inferior  Tinned  Milk,  Use  of  (Ashby)  8783,  8784. 
Mothers'  Meetings,  Value  of,  as  a  means  of  preparing 
public  opinion  for  systematic  teaching,  Class  of 
women  attending  (Worthington)  7221-7225,  7320- 
7326, 

Offices— Defective  Ventilation  and  Lighting  (HorsfaU) 
App.  XXL,  par.  7. 
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Manchester  Area-to«'- 

Open  Spaces,  Lack  of. 

Children  losing  Instinct  of  Play  (Rees)  4318-4330 

4439_4442,  4508;  (HorsfaU)  5667-5669. 
Family  Life,  Effect  on  (Horsfcdl)  5741. 
Need  in  centre  of  Manchester  [Niven)  6300  ;  (Ashhy) 
8726-8732. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Workers,  Difference  in  Physique  of 

Boys  (HorsfaU)  App.  XXI.,  par.  1  ;  {Campajnac  and 

Russdl)  App.  XXII.,  par.  5. 
Physical  Training  Question. 

Cricket  Pitches,  Price  of  (Rees)  4427-4430. 

Modified  Conscription,  Working  Class  Readiness  to 
accept,  etc.  (Rees)  4334-4341,  4506,  4507. 

Open  Spaces,  Lack  of,  see  that  subheading. 

Play- 
Eagerness  of  Manchester  Children  (Niven)  6307- 

6310. 

Open  spaces,  see  that  subheading. 
Playgrounds,  Deficiency  of  School  Playgrounds  (Niven) 
6301,  6302. 

Use  of,  on  Saturday  Afternoons  (Niven)  6303-6305. 
Police — Area  unable  to  supply  big  enough  Men  (Rees) 
4262,  4263. 

Practising  School  for  Students  in  Day  Training  College — 
Methods,  Work,  etc.  (Uorsfdl)  5741-5767. 
Comparison  with  Work  of  other  Schools  (Horsfcdl) 
5772-5774,  5779-5788. 
PubUc  Opinion  as  to  Sanitation  and  Hygiene — Work  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association  (Hors- 
faU) 5610-5612. 
Sanitary  Association — Health  Visitors'  Work  among  the 

poor  (Ashbt/)  8790. 
School    Children,    Physique,    etc.    (Rees)    4289-4297  ; 
(HorsfaU.,  5580. 
Better  Fed  and  Cared  for  than  in  Country  Districtsi 

etc.    (Lyttdton)  5439-5441,  5519,  5520. 
Deterioration  of  last  twelve  months  due  to  local 

and  temporary  Causes  (Niven)  6250-6254. 
Educational  Attainments  of  Children — Percentage 
in  lower  Standards  in  certain  Schools  (Eichholz) 
471. 

Improvement  in  Physique  (WortJmigton)  7274-7276. 

Dewsnup's,  Mr.,  Evidence  (Niven)  6250-6253. 

Photographs  of  twenty  years  ago,  Evidence  of 
(Niven)  6246-6249. 
Physical  Census  of  School  Children  (Eichholz)  506  ; 

(Kerr)  763. 

Physical  Condition — Percentage  below  Normal 
Physical  Condition,  Recovery  of  Physique,  etc. 
(Eichholz)  443-447,  517.    App.  XIX. 

Underfed  School  Children,  see  that  Subheading. 

Schools,    Unwholesomeness   of — Bad   Ventilation,  etc 
(HorsfaU)  5580,  App.  XXL,  par.  2-3. 

Streets,   Width   of— Insufficient  Width  (R  es  )  4261  ; 
(Horsfall)  5523  ;  (Niven)  6329-6331. 

Swimming  Facilities  (Niven)  6310. 

School  Children  (Atkins)  2918-2922;  (Rees)  4413- 
4418,  4436. 

Tea   Drinking   Evil    (Atkins)   2954  :  (Coinpaguae  and 
Russell).    App.  XXII.,  par.  3 — Report,  par.  221. 

Technical  Education,  Facilities  for  (ioiing)  2112. 

Trade    Conditions,     Susceptibility    to — Corresponding 
Fluctuations  in  Physique  (Niven)  6479,  6480. 

Tuberculosis  and  Phthisis.  Inc. ease  in,  during  last  few 
years  (Niven)  6408-6421.    App,  XII.,  Sectijn  IV. 

Underfed  School  Children  in  Manchester. 

No  Feeding  Organisation  under  the  School  Board 
(Eichholz)  486. 

Not  many  Children  Underfed  as  to  Quantity,  but 
much  Improper  Feeding  (Ashhy)  8740,  8741, 
8748,  8749. 

Number  of,  and  work  of  Charitable  Agencies,  Free 
Meals  Committee,  etc.  (Eichholz)  476,  478,  479, 
(Atkins)  2967-2984;  (Niven)  6374-6378— Re- 
poet,  par.  335  342. 

Penny  Meals  charged  to  Parents  (Maurice)  338 ; 
(Atkins)  2974,  2975. 

Percentage  of  Underfed  School  Children  (Rees) 
4384,  4385,  4478. 

Volunteer  Battalions,  Difficulty   n  Manning  even  with 
Lowered  Standard  (Rees)  4263,  4264. 

Women's  Co-operative  Guild — Organisation,  Educative 
Effect,  etc.  (Lyttelton)  5442,  5443,  5447-5450. 


Manchester  Children's  Hospital 

Rickets,  Number  of  Admissions  for,  in  1903  (Ashby) 
8772. 

Syphilis— Number  of  Congenital  Syphilis  Cases  in  1903 

(Ashhy)  8787,  8788. 
Tuberculosis,  Admissions  for,  in  1903  (Ashhy)  8111. 

Manufacturing  Districts— Production  of  Flat  Feet  (Taylor) 
126-129. 

Marines,  Recruiting  in. 

Onslow's,  Col.,  Memorandum  and  Tables,  App.  VII. — Re- 
port, par.  35. 

Recruited  from  the  same  class  as  the  Army  (Taylor)  69-76. 

Marlborough   College — Measurements  of  Boys  showing 
increase  in  average  stature  (Gray)  3281. 

Marriage— Early  Marriages, 

Bagot's,  Mrs.,    Lisson  Grove  Club,  Age  for  Marriage 

among  Members  (Bagot)  2624-2629. 
Children,  Effect  on  (Smith)  8424-8427. 

Decrease  in  number  (Maurice)  305,  306;  (Smyth)  1242 

(Hawkes)  13136,  13137. 
Deterioration,  Factor  in  (Young)  2113,  2122  (Brunton) 

2420  ;  (Dowdiiig)  4880-4891 ;  App.  XXVIL,  par.  17. 

Fall  of  Marriage  rate  partly  due  to  Early  Marriages 
being  less  frequent  (Loch)  10136. 

Improving  Influence  in  some  cases  (Eichholz)  566. 

Inebriates  or  anj'one  suffering  from  a  fatal  malady.  Pro- 
hibition of  Marriage  proposed,  App.  XXVIL,  par.  17. 

Legitimatisation    of    First-born    Child — English  Law 
causing  Early  Marriages  (Lamh)  11523. 

Manchester,  Prevalence  in  (Ashby)  8709. 

Prevention    of — Provision    of    Lectures,    Drill  Halls, 
Amusements,  etc.  (Brunton)  2430. 

Clubs  for  Girls  a  good  deterrent  (Atkins)  2960. 

Prohibition  of  Marriage  below  a  certain  age — Means  of 
enforcing.  Moral  Aspect  (Gorst)  11795-11800. 

Sheffield,  Age  of  Marriage  in — Cause  of  Infant  Mor- 
tality (Greemcood)  8248-8255. 

Solio,  Age  at  which  girls  marry  (Staiiley)  13424. 

Married  Woman's  Property  Act,    Interfering  with  in 

relation  to  Employment  of  Married  W^omen  in  Factories 
— Report,  par.  200. 

Mai'tindale,  Miss — Factory     Employment    of  Married 
W^omen.    App.  V.,  par.  35 — Report,  par.  254,  259. 

Maurice,  General  Sir   F.— Evidence,  263-420— Refer- 
ences to  in  Report,  par.  16,  18,  33,  81,  290,  291,  343. 

Maurice  Hostel 

Creche  in  connection  with — 

Cost — Average  return  equal  to  half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  expenses  (Eves)  7561,  7566,  76'i8-7615, 
Diet  (Eves)  7640-7642. 

Hours  of  keeping  children.  Disposal  of  infants  of 
school  age  (Eves)  7634,  7635,  7658-7660,  7666, 
7667. 

Number  and  Ages  of  Children  (Eves)  7631. 
Saturdays — Babies  came   for  only  half  the  day 

(Eves)  7788,  7789. 
Staff  (Eves)  7635-7637. 

Status  of  surrounding  population.  Average  Wages, 
Reason  for  large  Proportion  of  Women  going 
out  to  Work  (Ev^s)  7546-7560. 

Training  of  Girls  (Eves)  7638,  7639. 
Girls'  Club  (Eves)  7583-7596. 

Measurements,  -see  Anthropometric  Data. 

Meat 

Absence  of,  important  factor  in  determining  degeneracy 
in  Slum  Neighbourhoods  (Eichholz)  437,  475,  535. 

Ireland — Dietary  in  towns  included  a  little,   very  in- 
different meat  (Ormsby)  12648. 

Jewish  Food  better  than  Christian — Rehgious  Regula- 
tions (Booth)  1173,  1174. 

Uric  Acid  Poisoning  due  to  meat  eating,  see  Uric  Acid. 

Mechanics  as  Recruits  for  the  Army— Rejections  for 

want  of  Chest  Measurement  (  I'aylor)  88,  91,  92. 
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Medical  Certificates 

Causes   of   Death   of   Infants,  refer   to  title   Deaths  < 

Registration. 
School  Children. 

I  Duplicate  Certificate  which  would  give  a  hold  on 

Parents  suggested  (Eichholz)  463,  464. 

•     "ia      Sixpenny  Certificates  issued  by  cheap  doctors,  Evil 
of  (Eichholz)  464-470. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children,  see  School 
Children. 

Medical  Ofiicers  of  Health,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  etc. 

Duties  of,  as  set  forth  in  the  Local  Government 
Board  Order  of  1891,  and  in  the  Factory  Act  of 
1901  (Lithibtj)  13528. 

Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions,  Reports  under 
Sections  31  and  32  of  the  Housing  Act  (Lithibu) 
13671. 

Improvement  in  Sanitary  Conditions  dependent  on 
powers  of  the  Medical  Officer  and  the  way  he  is 
supported  [HawLes)  13010,  13)11. 

Local  Authorities'  Position  in  regard  to — Need  for  security 
of  tenure,  etc.  (Roivntree)  5237-6241  ;  (Horsfcdl) 
6630-5633  ;  [Legge"!  5903-5910  ;  [Fosbrohe)  6721- 
6724. 

Action  by  Superior  Authority  needed  (Ashby)  8823- 
8826. 

I  County  system  of  supervision  advocated  (Loch) 

10285-10288. 

Appointments,  Existing  Procedure,  App.  IV., 
Section  II.,  par  4  note. 

Central  Authority,  Veto  on  Dismissal  of  OflScers 
proposed  (Nive.n)  6465-6474,  6485-6493. 

Conditions  of  Tenure,  Local  Government  powers  of 
intervention  —  Objections  to  giving  Local 
Authorities  absolute  power  of  dismissal  (Lithihy) 
13493-13496,  13511-13515,  13553-13556. 

County  Councils. 

Contribution  to  Salary,  Power  to  refuse,  in  case 
of  Medical  Officer  failing  to  send  reports 
(Lithihy)  13589. 

Large  proportion  of,  had  Medical  Officers — De- 
sirability of  having  Medical  Officers  for 
;  'm"^  every  county  (Lithihy)  13672,  13673,  13579 

-13682. 

County  Medical  Officer. 

Extra  Statutory  Authority  (Lithihy)  13593. 

Functions  of,  advisory — No  definite  jurisdiction 
(Lithihy)  13546,  13574,  13575. 

Inspectors  afraid  to  do  their  work  (Garnett)  9095- 
9097,  9136-9141,  9176-9179,  9310-9313. 

Local  Government  Board,  Right  of  Veto  for — Advan. 
tages  and  Disadvantages  (Lithihy)  13516-13627 

Scotland — Independent  position  of  Medical  Officer 
(Mackenzie)  6845-6853. 

Local  Authorities  who  appoint  Medical  Officers  (Lithihy) 
13490.  13491. 

Optional  and  Compulsory  Appointments  (Lithihy)  13491, 
13492. 

Qualifications  required  differed  in  different  cases  (Lithihy) 
13493. 

Repoet  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
114,  118  ;  page  86  (9),  (10). 

Reports. 

Copy  of  every  Report  required  to  be  sent  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  (Lithihy)  13530. 

Omissions,  Information  about  Inaction,  etc. — Local 
Government  Board  Methods  of  In4uiry  (Lithihy) 
13636-13643. 

Points  covered  by  Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  (Lithihy)  13534,  13536. 

Annual  Memorandum  by  Local  Government 
Board  advising  as  to  points  to  be  included 
(Lithihy)  13528. 
Rural  Areas—Each  Area  had  a  Medical  Officer,  either  by 
itself  or  acting  in  combination  with  some  other 
authority    (Lithihy)  13648. 
Salaries — Proportion  paid  out  of  County  funds  (Lithihy) 
13507,  13508. 

Schools  closed  in  consequence  of  epidemic  on  recommenda- 
tion of  local  Medical  Officer  ( Lithihy)  13647. 


Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  etc. 

— cont. 

Size  of  District — Medical  Officers  of  Health  over  large 
Areas  v.  Local  Practitioners  over  small  Areas. 

Local  Authorities  preference  for  local  men,  13496. 

Local  Government  Board  Policy,  13497-13499.      ,  \ 

Urban  Areas. 

County  Medical  Officer  could  by  agreement  exercise 
powers  of  District  Medical  Officer  (Lithibu) 
13645,  13646. 

Right  to  appoint  own  Medical  Officer  (Lithihy)  1?544. 

Whole  Time      Part  Time  with  continuance  of  private 
practice. 

Large  Municipalities  only  and  Districts  acting  in 
combination  had  whole  time  men  (Lithibu) 
13660-13566. 

Local  Government  Board  preference  for  men  with 
special  qualifications  who  devoted  their  whole 
time  to  tlie  work  (Lithihy)  13600-13505— In- 
direct power  of  insisting  (Lithihy)  13506-13610. 

Statistics,  13557-13339. 

Work  might  be  organised  and  applied  to  better  advantage 
than  at  present  (Loch)  10173,  10174. 

Medical  Processes  for  Saving  and  Prolonging'  Life- 
Bearing  on  Physical  Deterioration  (Maurice)  292,  293  ; 
{Cunningham)  2200 ;  (Brunton)  2426,  2432 ;  (Gorat) 
11792,  11793;  (Shadwell)  12243-12249,  12257,  12306- 
12312. 

Mellin's  Food 

Good  Food  for  Infants  ( Malins)  3226. 
Unsuitable  Pood  for  Infants  { Vincent)  12059. 

Mental  Deficiency- 
Causes  of — Feeble-minded  children  almost  aU  children  of 
Drunkards  (Stanley)  13395. 

Custodial  Treatment  for  the  Feeble-minded  after  School 
Age  (Eichholz)  456  ;  (Sta.iley)  13336,  13397,  13432- 
13436. 

Deafness,  Mental  DeSciency  associated  with  (CheaUe) 
12845-12849. 

Glasgow — Certifying  Factory  Surgeon's  test  of  mental 
defect  (Scott)  1692-1694. 

Homes  and  Colonies  for  the  Mentally  and  Morally  Deficient 
suggested  (Eichholz)  572,  573. 

Improvement — Extent  to  which  Feeble-minded  Children 
were  susceptible  of  Improvement  (Stanley)  13316, 
13397. 

Inquiry— Report,  par.  422;  "page  92  (53). 

School  Children. 

Dull  Children — Consistent  Dullness,  Treatment  as 
Mental  Deficiency  (Collie)  4056,  4057. 

Height,  Retardation  in  rate  of  growth  (Eichholz)  439, 
455.    App.  XIX. 

Mal-nutrition,  Effect  in  producing  Mental  Disability 
(Collie)  3932,  3938,  3939,  3973. 

Manual  Instruction  preferable  to  Bookwork  (Collie) 
4067-4070. 

Special  Instruction. 

Existing  Provision  for  (Eichholz)  456 ;  (Collie) 
3934-3937. 

London  County  Council  starting  Schools  under 
new  Act,  etc.  (Stanley)  13426-13431. 

Syphihs  as  a  cause  of  Mental  Deficiency  in  Children 
(Horsley)  10554. 

Messenger  Boys— Cadet  Training  for  (Murphy)  10440, 
10441— Report,  par.  378. 

Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants  {Eyre)  3734. 

Metropolitan  Police 

No  basis  of  comparison  between  Army  and  Police  Recruit- 
ing— "  Calling  of  a  soldier  had  ceased  to  attract," 
App.  VIII.— Report,  par.  30. 

Tables  showing  Number  of  Applications,  Number 
accepted.  Total  Strength,  etc.,  of  Metropolitan  Pohce, 
App.  VIII. 

Meyer,  Dr. — Manchester,  Remarks  on  Climate  and  Physique 
of  Citizens  iHorsfall)  5635,  5637. 
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Midwives- 

Feeding  of  Infants — Instruction  of  Midwives  and  instruc- 
tion of  mothers  by  midwifes  (Hutc\ison)  10056- 
10061  ;  (Hawkes)  12984,  12985. 

Registration — Precautions,  Physical  deterioration  was 
not  due  to  injury  at  birth  {Hutchison)  10079. 

Midwives  Act — Infant  Food  and  Management,  Oppor- 
tunities for  Instruction  afforded  by  the  Act  (Murphy) 
9437-9440— Report,  par.  295  ;  page  89  (32). 

Military  Drill,  Objections  to  (^o^O  11855-11859  - 

Necessity  of  ConciUating  hostile  opinion,  Anti-Military 
Views  of  working-classes,  etc.  (Atkins)  2106-2317,  3040, 
5110-3113;  (ffees)  4504-4507. 

Milk 

Absence  of,  from  diet  of  Children  of  poorer  classes  (Eichholz) 
437,  475,  535,  635.  638     (Smjth)  1328-1.'??0 
(Chalmers)  6026-6028  ;  (Bosio-k)  7446  ;  (Orrnshy) 
12735. 

Country  Districts,  see  that  subheading. 

Ignorance — Not  a  question  of  expense  (Hutchison) 
9932-9936. 

!  Sheffield — Children's  taste  vitiated  by  drinking  tea, 

etc.  (Greenwood)  8180,  8181,  8237-8245. 

Varied  Consumption  among  better  class  artisans 
(Mackenzie)  6974. 

.Adulteration. 

OfTences  not  often  brought  home  to  those  responsible 
(8m. /th)  1261-1264  ;  (Hawkes)  13206. 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1899,  Powers  given  to 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Local  Government 
Board  (Lithihy)  13601. 

Standard  fixed  had  to  be  sufficiently  low  to  take  milk 
of  poor  cow.  Aid  to  skilful  adulteration  alleged 
(Lithihy)  13639. 

Aerated  Milk,  Danger  of  Foreign  Competition  in  the  Milk 
Trade  (Smyth)  1412. 

Analysis  of  Milk. 

Existing  Difficulties  (Smjth)  1360-1362. 

Public  Analysts'  Reports. 

Adulteration  the  only  point  dealt  with  as  a  rule 
(Lithihy)  13598-13600. 

Reports  forwarded  to  Local  Go^^ernment  Board 
(Lithib  j)  13695-13597. 

Battersea  Municipal  Supply,  see  Battersea. 

Birmingham — Milk  Supply  good.  Cleanliness  of  Dairies, 
etc.  (Malins)  3171,  3172,  3213-3221. 

Boiling  Milk  a  temporary  expedient,  better  to  prevent 
contamination  (Vidcent)  12220-12224;  (Hawkes) 
13172,  13173. 

Contamination  of  Milk  : 

Dirty  hands  of  those  who  milk  the  cows  (Ormsby) 
12676. 

Filthy  Condition  of  Farms — Responsibility,  etc. 
(Smyth)  1247,  1322-1326,  1347-1350,1354-1356, 
1410-1412. 

j  Harm  done  at  the  farm  infinitely  more  than  that 

done  afterwards  (Smyth)  1345,  1346,  1358, 
1359. 

Liability  to  contamination,  and,  once  contaminated 
/  useless  for  Infants  (Vincent)  12070. 

i  London,  East  End — Lack  of  Cleanliness  in  dealing 

with  Milk,  Dirty  Jugs,  etc.  (Spi.itl)  8520,  8521. 
Manchester — Need    for   greater   care  in  handling, 
I  Storage,  etc.,  of  Milk  (Ashhy)  8711-8714,  8851- 

;  8857,  8873,  8874,  8919. 

No  such  thing  as  Pure  Milk  under  existing  circum- 
stances (Vincent)  12066-12069,  12129-12134. 

Number  of  stages  before  reaching  consumer — Several 
I  days  old  and  putrescent  (8myt\)  1267  ;  (Ormsby) 

12736,  12737. 

Country  Districts : 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  Milk  due  to  fact  that  it  paid 
better  to  send  it  to  t'  wn  (Maurice)  307-309, 
367-370;  (Smyth)  1256;  (Lyttelton)  5371, 
5374,  5452. 

Farmers  were  willing  to  sell,  but  women  were  too 
lazy  to  go  and  get  it  (Close)  2630-2635,  2648- 
2652. 

Ifjnorance  of  Poorer  Classes  as  to  Need  for  Milk 
(Lyttelton)  5371,  5462,  5463. 

Scotland  —  Fair  Supply  in  country  distrieta 
(Mackenzie)  6973.  6976.  , 


Milk — conl. 

Country  Districts — cont. 

Wiltshire — Lack  of  Milk  for  Infants,  All  Milk  sent  to 
the  Factory  (Dowding)  4922,  4952-4954,  4963. 

Defective  Milk  Supply,  see  subheading  Contamination. 

Denmark  and  France,  Sanitary  Management  of  dairy 
farms  compared  with  England  (Smyth)  1404-1407. 

Depots,  Importance  of  (Bowntree)  4996-4999  ;  (Oorst) 
11805. 

Health  Visiting  Organisation,  Associating  with 
Depots  (Bowntree)  4999  -5007. 

Infants'  Health  Society,  Organisation  of  Pure  Milk 
Depots  all  over  London  proposed  (Vincent) 
12093. 

Municipal  Depots,  see  that  subheading. 

Report,  par.  279;  page  89  (30). 

York  Depot — Organisation  and  Work  (Rowntree)\ 
5001,  5008-5012,  5016-  5028. 

Dublin,  see  that  title. 

Effect  of  poor  Milk — Health  Conditions  at  Parkhead 
Reformatory,  Glasgow  (Scott)  1728-1736. 

Freshness  essential  as  well  as  sterilisation — Difficulties  in 
regard  to  Towns  (Niven)  6340-6343. 

Germany — Supply  and  distribution  of  Sterilised  Milk  in 
Mainz  (Eichholz)  673. 

Glasgow — Municipal  Depot  for  Milk,  Leaflets,  etc. 
(Chalmers)  5963,  6069-6074,  G026-6028,  6076-6079. 

Hospitals  as  centres  for  distribution  of  Milk  (Hutchison} 
9925-9929. 

Advantage  of  having  Medical  Staff,  etc.  (Murphy) 
9447-9452. 

Danger  of  making  it  easy  for  Mothers  to  avoid 
suckling  their  Children  (Eccles)  10719-10721. 

East  London  Children's  Hospital,  Organisation  of 
Supply  (Smith)  8458-8463. 

Ignorance  of  Poorer  Classes  as  to  value  of  Milk. 

Dissemination  of  knowledge — Distribution  of 
Leaflets,  etc.  (Smyth)  1269-1273,  1365-1370. 

Prejudice  in  favour  of  "  something  solid  "  (Eccles) 
10762,  107G3. 

Improvement  in  Sanitary  Conditions,  etc.,  of  Milk  Supply 
(Scott)  1866-1869. 

Action  on  part  of  local  Authorities,  Better  Organisa- 
tion, etc.  (Mackenzie)  6879 ;  (Hutchison} 
9930,  9931. 

Rural  Districts,  Enforcement  of  Local  Government 
Board  Bye-laws  (Foshroke)  6731-6733. 

Increase  in  Milk  Supply  during  last  thirty  years — Ques- 
tion whether  Population  has  increased  in  same  Ratio 
(Lyttelton)  5511-6518. 

Infant  Feeding ; 

Budin's  System  of  Infant  Feeding  (Murphy)  S608, 
9509  (Vi7icent)  12117,  12118. 

Cow's  milk  the  most  satisfactory  substitute  for 
human  milk  (Hutchison)  9923. 

Milk  Question  all  important  (Collie)  4200-4209 ; 
(Hutchison)  9979,  9980. 

Ordinary  Milk  as  at  present  supplied.  Unfit  foE 
Infants  (Vi.icent)  120e6-120C9,  12129- 
12134. 

Organisation,  not  Eleemosvnary  Treatment, 
required  (Collie)  4204-4208.' 

Pure  Milk  Supply.  Dr.  Vincent's  System,  see 
subheading  Vincent. 

Vital  living  fluid.  Essential  qualification  of 
Milk  for  Infants  (Vi.icent)  12061. 

Quantity  per  diem  required  per  infant  (Bees)  4393- 
4396. 

Sterilised   Milk   injurious   (Vincent)  12069-1''0G4 
12117,  12118,  12122-12127,  12135-12143,  12208' 
inspection  of  Sources  of  Supply  : 

Local  Sanitary  Authorities,  Inaction  cf — Compelling 
Powers  for  County  Councils  (Smyth)  1248-1253. 

Systematic  enforcement  of  Powers,  Opinion  in  favour 
of  (Malins)  3235-3239. 

Tovm  Sanitary  Authorities,  Failure  to  inquire  into 
action  of  Rural  Authorities  (Foshroke)  6735- 
6730. 

Inspection  and  Power  to  prohibit  Milk  Supply  from  In- 
fected Area — Existing  Powers,  Question  of  Exten- 
sion, etc.  (Lithihy)  13627-13631,  13643-13648. 
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Milk— cont. 

Ireland,  see  that  title. 
Manchester,  see  that  title. 

Middleman  system,   Stoppage   of  proposed  [Vincent) 
12209-12213. 

Municipal  Depots  for  pronsion  of  Sterilised  Milk. 

Advantage  of  Example  of  Depot  [Chalmers)  6085. 

Alternative  Proposal  [Ashby)  8853. 

Battersea,  see  that  title. 

Censors,  Objection  to  weakening  position  of  corpora- 
tions as  [Ashhy)  8715,  8716. 

Competition  with  the  ordinary  distributor  of  milk. 
Question  of  [Atkins]  3102-3109  ;  (Smith)  8533- 
8537. 

Creches  in  connection  with  [Eves)  7746,  7747. 

Equally  important  to  feed  children  during  as  after 
school  age.  Encouragement  of  Municipal 
Milk  Depots,  etc.  [Atkins)  3033-3039. 

Existing  provision,  Condemnation  of — Uninspected 
Source,  No  Statistics  of  Results,  etc.  [Smyth) 
1298,  1299,  1331,  1332. 

France — Description  of  Municipal  Establishments 
and  of  Dr.  Rothschild's  Organi  ation  in  Paris 
[Smyth)  1299-1315. 

Liverpool  System  [Young)  2122-2127, 

Manchester— No  Municipal  Distribution  in  [Niven) 
6334-6343. 

Medical  Supervision  of  infants  in  connection  with 
proposed  [Chalmers)  6082,  6083  ;  [Murphy) 
9445,  9446. 

Weighing   of   Babies   Scheme   [Smyth)  1311, 
1312,  1390-1398. 

Places  where  the  system  has  been  tried  [Atkins) 
2935-2937. 

Selling  below  cost  price  to  Mothers  proposed — 
Objections  to  [Chalmers)  6080,  6081. 

Sheffield,  No  municipal  organisation  (Oreenwood 
8182. 

Temporary  Remedy  but  not  educating  (Ashby) 
8791. 

Potteries,  Small  amount  of  Milk  given  (Garnett)  9200, 
9203. 

Preservatives,  Danger  of  (Hawkes)  12981,  12382,  12997. 

Price  of  Milk  (Eves)  7648,  7653  ;  [Greenwood)  8243; 
(Browne)  9871. 

Piu'e  Milk  not  any  more  expensive  than  the  present 
supply  [Smyth)  1385-1388. 

Vincent  Method  for  provision  of  Pure  Milk,  Cost  of 
(Vincent)  12105-12111,  12173. 

Pure  Milk. 

Refrigeration  and  Sterilisation  the  only  methods  of 
obtaining  [Vincent)  12091-12104. 

Vincent's,  Dr.,  System,  see  •subheading  Vincent. 

Registration  of  Dairy  Keepers,  Regulating  of  Dairies  and 
Cowsheds. 

Local  Authorities  made  the  Regulations  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  approved  them,  but 
could  not  enforce  anything  (Lithiby)  13606- 
13625,  13641,  13342. 

Matter  outside  the  Public  Health  Act  (Lithiby)  13602- 
13P04. 

Opinion  in  fav'our  of  Registration  of  Dairy  Farms 
(Smyth)  1362,  1353. 

Report,  par.  237,  page  89  (28). 

Text  of  Order  of  1885  (Lithib j)  13620. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committbe,  par. 
270-281  ;  page  89  (28),  (30),  (31). 

Sealing  Milk  before  it  leaves   the  farm,  advocated 
(Smyth)  1384. 

Separated  Milk. 

PracticaUy  Undrinkable  (Kelly)  11252-11259. 

Useless  for  feeding  children  or  even  pigs  (Ormshy) 
12738-12745. 

Value  of  except  for  Young  Children  (Cameron) 
10983. 

Sterilised  Milk. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  (Smyth)  1376-1383. 

Chemical  Changes  occurring  as  the  result  of  Sterilisa- 
tion (Vincent)  12063,  12064. 


Milk— cowi!.  : 
Sterilised  Milk — cont. 

Injurious  to  Infants — Destroys  nutritive  value  of 
milk  and  produces  Scorbutus  ( Vincent) 
12060-12063,  12118,  12122-12127,  12135- 
12143,  12208. 

Scorbutic  Tendency,  A  pp.  XXVII..  par.  9. 

Might  not  be  a  perfect  wa,y  of  doing  things,  but  less 
dangerous  than  some  of  the  stuff  given  to 
children  [Hawkes)  12)7),  12980,  13174-13176. 

Places  where  sterilisation  process  was  carried  out 
(Smyth)  1375. 

Provision  of  Sterilised  Milk,  not  at  municipal  ex- 
pense (Hawkes)  12977,  12978. 

Report,  par.  280-281  ;  page  89  (31). 

Storage  in  Houses — Need  for  practical  Education  of 
Girls  (Niven)  6343-6345. 

Teeth  of  Infants,  Milk  necessary  for  proper  formation  of 
(Smyth)  1212. 

Tinned  Milk. 

Cost. 

Cheaper  than  fresh  Milk  [Smyth)  1258-1260; 
(Eves)  7647. 

Greater  than  that  of  ordinary  milk  (Hutchison) 
10092,  10093,  10096;  (Eccles)  10765. 

Deficient  in  nourishing  properties  (Hawkes)  12974. 

Extensiv'e  use  bv  the  working  classes  [^Yilso/l)  1954. 
1955;  (Hawkes)  12972,  12i)81. 

Manchester,  Use  in  (Ashhy)  8719.  8720;  (Ashhy) 
8783,  8784. 

Not  altogether  to  be  condemned  (Niven)  6429  ; 
(Hutchison)  10095. 

Reasons  for  buyina  condensed  milk  in  preference 
to  fresh  milk  (Hutchison)  10093,  1C094  ;  (Ecdes) 
10754-10758. 

Staleness — Left  in  the  tin  and  used  to  the  end 
(Dowdinq)  4921-4924,  4955  ;  (Eves)  7644,  7793  ; 
(Smith)  8540-8453,  8157  ;  [Hawkes)  12973. 

Two  Idnds,  one  good  and  the  other  tinned  skim 
milk  (Eves)  7795,  7797. 

Unsuitable  Food  for  Infants  ( Vincent)  12057-12059. 

Value  as  compared  with  pure  fresh  milk  [Eccles) 
10755. 

Tuberculosis,  Conveyance  by  milk  (Smyth)  1343. 

Vincent's,  Dr.,  System  for  production  of  a  Pure  Milk  suit- 
able for  Infants. 

Application  of  System — Medical  Examination  of 
Infants  at  Depots,  System  to  be  organised  either 
by  philanthropy  or  by  the  mupicipality 
(Vincent)   12087-12089,   12121,  12122,  12197. 

Business  Arrangement  between  Dr.  Vincent  and  Sud- 
bury Park  Farm  Authorities  [Vincent)  12076, 
12077. 

Character  and  Composition— DifTerence  between 
SteriUsed  and  Modified  Milk  (Viicent)  12144, 
12145. 

Cost  of  applying  Vincent  Methods  [Vincent)  12106- 
12111,  12175. 

Economic  difficulties  not  insuperable  (Vinceni) 

12079,  12080. 
Eleemosynary  System  for  the  poorer  classes 
_  (Vincent)  12112. 

Cows. 

Diet  regulated,  12170-12173,  12228,  12229. 

Tested  for  Tuberculosis  (Vincent)  12217. 

Washed  and  groomed,  12070,  12214-12216. 

Death-rate  at  the  Infants  Hospital  ( ^^ncent)  12178. 

Disease  germs.  Provision  against,  preventive  rather 
than  destructive  (Vincent)  12106-12168. 

Farm  specially  designed,  Description  [Vincent)  12070- 
12074. 

Hampstead  Infants  Hospital,  Methods  at — Length  of 
time  the  babies  are  kept,  Variations  in  diet,  etc. 
(Vincent)  12080-12087,  12116,  12116,  12153- 
12155. 

Infants  above  tweive  months.  Pure  Milk  was  still 
needed  but  modification  was  not  necessary 
(Vincent)  12162. 

Modifying  the  Milk — Description  of  rooms  and  pro- 
cess, etc.  (Vincejit)  12074-12078,  12148-12152. 

Rotch,  Dr.,  responsible  for  the  Milk  prescription  plan 
(Vincent)  12186. 
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JUilk  cont. 

Vincent's,  Dr.,  System  for  production  of  a  Pure 
Milk  suitable  for  Infants — cont. 

Special  Prescription  required  for  each  baby  (Vincent) 
12080,  12084-12086,  12183-12186. 

Statistics  as  a  test.  Question  of  (Vincent)  12156- 
1216(*  12201. 

Syphilitic    and    Tuberculous    Cases,    Removal  ot 
(Vi.icent)  12206-12208. 

United  States,  Working  of  the  system  in  ( Vincent) 
12186-12196. 

Whole  Jlilk,  Method  of  keeping  (Vincent)  12163- 
12165. 

Worcestershire. 

Difficulty  in  getting  milk  outside  the  market  garden- 
ing centres  (Fosbroke)  6622,  6623,  6702-6704. 

Sterilised    Milk    Supply — Far    Forest  (Fosbroke) 
6705-6707. 

Miller,  Occupation  affecting  the  teeth  (Dolamore)  7098,  7182. 
Mines,  «e«  Coal  Mines. 

Monod,  Dr.  Henri — Tuberculosis,  Efforts  to  diminish  com- 
parison between  England  and  France  (Eccles)  1074'!- 
10746 — Report,  par.  126. 

Moore,  Mr.  R.  M. — Comparative  mortality  among  assured 
lives  of  abstainers  and  non-abstainers,  App.  XVI.,  Section 
III, 

Moral  Care  of  Children,  Lectures  on  (Deverdl)  8045. 

Morals,  Laxity  ,of 

Factory  life.  Tendency  of  (Wilson)  1996-1998. 

Increase  in  Immorahty  (Hawkes)  13177,  13178. 

London  girls,  Superior  Morals  of  (Stanley)  13459. 

Lowest  Classes — Morals  lax,  but  there  was  a  rough  and 
ready  Standard  (Lamb)  11520-11523. 

Marriage  below  a  certain  age.  Prohibition  of — Moral 
Aspect  ((?ors<)  11800. 

Model   Dwellings,    Danger   of    (Lamb)    11462-11481  ; 
(Hawhes)  13178. 

Potteries,  see  that  title. 

MOSSO,  Professor  Angelo— Theory  that  Mental  Exertion 
lessened  Muscular  Power  (Brunton)  2426. 

Mothers'  Meetings — Value  as  a  means  of  preparing  public 
opinion  for  systematic  teaching,  Class  of  women  attend- 
ing— Manchester  experience  (Worthinglon)  7221-7225, 
7320-7326. 

Mott,  Dr.  Frederick  Walker— Evidence.  10460-10523— 
Refeeences  to  in  Report,  par.  386,  388-9. 

Mouth-Breathing 

Avoidance  of — Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  pro- 
posed (Greenwood)  8367  8368. 

Discipline,  Effect  of,  etc.  (Eichholz)  iSi  ;  (Cheatle)  12902- 
12910. 

Evil  Results — Necessity  for  Medical  Treatment  (Eichholz) 
454  ;  (Ormsby)  129O2-1201O. 

Sucking  Rubber  Teat  a  cause  of  (  Young)  2117. 

Uncorrected  evil  among  school  children  predisposing  to 
disease,  etc.  (Kerr)  812. 

Mouths,  Deformities  of,  which  are  Evidence  of  Deterioration 
(Young)  2117,  2118. 

"  Mucker"  Schools  proposed  for  Slum  Neighbourhoods 
(Young)  2177-2181. 

Murphy,  Mr.  Shirley  Forster— Evidence,  9368-9511, 
10385-10441 — References  to  in  Report,  par.  109, 
.322,  338,  354,  378,  416. 

Nasal  Breathing,  Importance  of,  as  preventing  entrance  o 

infective  diseases  germs  (Brunton)  2428. 

National  Anti-Vaccination  League — Correspondence  with 

the  Physical  Deterioration  Committee.  App.  XXIX. 
173— Ap. 


National  League  for  Physical  Education  and  Improve- 
ment, Objects  of,  Organisation  proposed  etc.  (Brunion) 
2430,  24.54-2457,  250G-2.509,  2537-2539— Report,  par. 
309,  377. 

Navy 

Hearing  Requirements,  Question  of  Competence  of 
Medical  Officers  to  diagnose  Ear  Disease  (Cheatle) 
12897,  12899-12901. 

Height  Deficiency  probably  accounted  for  by  extra 
development  of  the  Muscles  (Hutchison)  I009S- 
10100 

Recruits. 

Boys  and  Youths,  Relative  efficiency  of  (Tai/loi) 
77. 

Class  whence  Recruits  are  drawn. 

Not  confined  to  lowest  strata  but  Rejections 
as  numerous  and  for  same  causes  as  in 
Army  (Collie)  4166,  4171. 

Wastrel  idea,  Discussion  of  (Eichholz)  584-599. 

Defective  Vision,  Rejections  for  (Tweedy)  3791-3793 

Drawbacks — Parents'  fear  of  losing  wages  (Evre) 
3736-3738.  °      «     ^  ^  ^ 

Glasgow — Superiority  of  Native  born  Recruits 
(Chalmers)  6118-6120. 

Rejections — Memorandum  and  Tables  prepared  by 
Gol.  G.  T.  Onslow,  App.  VII.— Report,  par.  35. 

Teeth— Admiralty  and  War  Office  Inter- Depart- 
mental Conference,  Aug.  1903,  App.  XXVIII., 
par.  3. 

Needlework 

Instruction  in  Schools — Unpractical  Teaching,  Objections 
to  Men  Inspectors,  Adapting  instruction  to  needs 
of  districts  (Deverell)  8034,  8035,  8042,  8044. 

Potteries — Inefficiency  of  Girls  (Garnett)  9226. 

Neglect  of  Home  and  Domestic  Duties  (Young)  ■21-22. 

Ailments,  Absolute  neglect  of  small  ailments  among  the 
very  poor  (Deverell)  8006. 

AlcohoHsm  a  cause  of  neglect  (Rowntree)  5197  ;  (GarnHt) 
9174,  9155;  (Eccles)  10737;  (Jones)  10821,  10838 
(Gorst)  11961  ;  (Ormsby)  12733. 

Carelessness  accounted  for  more  than  poverty  (Malins) 
3135  ;  (Browne)  9690. 

Children  locked  in-doors  all  day  while  Mothers  were  at 
the  Mill.— App.  V.  par.  32— Report,  par.  245. 

Chippenham  District,  General  Neglect  of  Youn»  Children 
(Dowding)  4959-4963. 

Concentration  and  System  in  ameliorative  work  required 
— Formation  of  Voluntary  Committees  proposed 
(Deverdl)  8021-8031,  8046,  8053-8056,  8078. 

Conspicuous  feature  in  slum  areas  was  negUgence  rather 
than  poverty  (Deverell)  7971-7977,  8083. 

Cooking  Appliances,  Lack  of,  among  the  poor  (Eccles) 
10729  ;  (  Worthington)  7341  ;  (Bostock)  7516-7f)23  ; 
(Hawkes)  12969,  13149,  131.50. 

Dubhn,  Lack  of  Apparatus  in  Tenement  Houses 
(Cameron)  10975. 

Making  landlord  responsible  for  supply  of  proper 
cooking  apparatus  to  houses  let  in  tenements 
(Haivkes)  13170,  13171. 

Cooking  Grates — Report,  par.  227  ;  page  88  (21). 

Culpable  Neglect. 

School  Attendance  Officers  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  parents,  reports  to  be  supplemented  by 
weekly  weighing  of  children.  Dr.  Newsholme's 
views  (Atkins)  2896. 

Parental  ResponsibiKty,  Means  of  enforcing  in  ease  of 
Underfed  School  Children,  see  Underfed  School 
Children. 

See  also  titles  Backward  and  Debihtated  Chiklrcn 
and  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Education  the  real  remedy  (Deverell)  8011-8016  ;  (Axhbt.) 
8704,  8757,  8758,  8791,  8875. 

Family  System  prevailing  in  slum  areas.  Unmarried 
persons  hving  together. 

Cruelty  and  neglect  of  children  (Deverell)  7987-7989. 
Intemperance  generally  accompanied  a  loose  family 
system  (Deverell)  8079-8081. 
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INDEX : 


Neg'lect  of  Home  and  Domestic  Duties— coji<. 

Ignorance  rather  than  Wilful  Neglect  (Collie)  3914-3923  ; 

(Bostock)  7436-7438  ;  (Eves)  7803-7807  ;  (Green- 
wood)  8169;  (Hutchison)  10007. 

Ignorance  less  operative  than  formerly  (Slradwcll) 
12304,  12305. 

Sloppiness  of  mind  (Worthingion)  7277-7281,  7379- 
7383. 

Soho  mothers  were  neither  neglectful  nor  ignorant,  and 
their  relations  with  their  daughters  were  ex- 
cellent (Stailey)  13376-13379,  13420,  13421, 
13447-13461,  13456-13459. 

Utter  want  of  thought  and  want  of  common  sense 
(Hawkes)  12983,  13017,  13024. 

Inability  rather  than  wilful  neglect  on  part  of  parents 
(Smith)  8497,  8531,  8532. 

Increased  Neglect  rather  than  Hereditary  Degeneration— 
Dr.  Hall's  opinion  (Eichholz)  551. 

InfR"t  Insurance.  nr,e.  Infants. 

Labour  in  Factories,  etc.  of  Women  with  young  children 
(Booth)  975-980,  1081  ;  (Smyth)  1221,  1222  ; 
(Wilson)  2005,  2006;  (Anderson)  1585-1587  ; 
App.  v.,  par.  32  ;  (Matins)  3149  ;  (Dowdinq) 
4884 ;  (Ashhij)  8686-8689  ;  (Garnett)  9265- 
9274. 

Prohibition  of  Employment  proposed  (Ashby)  8686. 

Alternative. — Infants  to  be  placed  in  a  creche  or 
with  certificated  person  (Garnett)  9120-9122. 

Assistance  by  Local  Authorities  proposed  (Scolt) 
1893-1901;  (Wilson)  2039-2042;  (Malins) 
3210-3212. 

Child-bearing,  see  that  title — Factory  Employ- 
ment. 

Entire  prohibition  was  interfering  too  far  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  (Malins)  3150, 
3151. 

Impracticable  Proposal  (Legge)  5838. 
Report,  par.  260-262 ;  page  88  (26). 
Provision  for  care  of  Infants  (Smith)  8441-8449. 
Creches,  see  that  title. 

Licensing  Women  proposed  (Ashby)  8800-8808. 

Manchester — Practice  of  employing  Old  Women 
(Ashby)  8702-8707. 

Potteries,  Prevalence  of  Old  Women  caretakers 
(Garnett)  9026-9034. 

Laziness  of  Working-class  Women  (Eichholz)  436 ; 
(Hawkes)  13038-13042. 

Country  Districts  (Lyttelton)  5470-5476;  (Fosbrokc) 
6669,  6691-6695. 

Educational  System,  Fault  of  (Fosbroke)  6672- 
6677. 

Increase  in  Disinclination  to  attend  to  Domestic 
Duties  (Booth)  1087,  1088. 

No  sense  of  Duty  in  the  Young  Women  and  Girls, 
Laziness,  Craze  for  Excitement  and  Amuse- 
ment (Close)  2556-2559,  2569-2572,  2581- 
2604,  2636-2639,  2746,  2800-2804. 

Moral  Influence  of  Teachers  during  School  Life 
as  a  poissible  remedy  (Close)  2716-2718, 
2834-2839. 

Voluntary  Agencies,  Uselessness  of  (Close)  2783- 
2795. 

Oat.°ide  Interests,  Need  of,  for  Working  Women 
^Lyttelton)  5535. 

School  Restaurant  System  and  the  Danger  of  en 
couraging  Laziness  (Murphy)  10411-10413. 

Repoet  and  Recommendations  of    Comimittee,  par. 
73,  217,  254,  260,  262,  282-288  ;  page  88  (26). 

State  taking  charge  of  children  in  case  of  wilful  neglect — 
Contribution  to  be  obtained  from  Parent,  etc., 
(Collie)  4210-4213  (Chalmers)  6011  (Smith) 
8494-8496— Repoet,  par.  90-2  ;  page  85  (5). 

Difficulty  of  enforcing  Parental  Contribution  (Loch) 
10373-10380. 

Removal  of  every  child  to  a  Gorernment  Home  desir- 
able, if  it  were  not  for  the  question  of  Parental 
ResponsibiHty  (Hawkes)  13017,  13018,  13196, 
13202. 

Upsetting  more  than  was  set  right.  Possibility  of — 
Limiting  problem  to  "  Ins  and  Outs  "  of  the 
workhouse  (Loch)  10372. 


Nervous  Disease 

Increase  in — 

Insanity,  Evidence  of  Increase  in  (Jones)  10868, 
10901,  10902. 

Ireland,  Increase  in  (Kelly)  11198. 

Svphilis,  Effect  in  causing  Nervous  Disease  (Mott)  10479, 
10502-10504  ;  App.  XXV.,  par.  3. 

Second   Generation,   Effects  in   (Horsley)  10569- 
10574. 

Neurasthenia — "Infantile  Neurasthenia"  (Kerr)  783. 

Nestle"  s  Milk  Food,  Composition  of — Unsuitable  Food  for 
Infants  ( Vi  icent)  12057-12059. 

Neston,  Dr. — Letter  on  Deterioration  in  physique  of  New- 
castle population  (Young)  2082 — Report,  par.  110. 

Netley  Royal  Military  Lunatic  Hospital— Admission? 

for  one  year,  Percentage  of  Deaths  from  General  Paralysis 
(Jones)  10810, 

Neville,  Mr.  RalphF. — Evidence,  4728-4879 — Reference? 
to  in  Report,  par.  201,  202,  203. 

Newcastle — Deterioration  in  physique  of  population.  Dr. 
Neston's  Letter  ( Young)  2082. 

Newman.  Dr. — Report  on  Milk  Supply  of  Finsbury — Report, 
par.  272. 

Newsboys'  Brigade  {Eyre)  3513. 

Niven,  Mr.  James— Evidence,  6231-6531.— App.  XII.— 
References  to  Evidence  in  Report,  par.  81,  93,  103, 
106,  107,  118,  162-163,  242,  278,  304,  313,  322,  335,  355. 

Nortnampton  Shoemakers,  Notch  worn  by  holding  nails 
between  teeth  (Bolamore)  7181. 

Northumberland — Infant  Mortality  (Anderson)  App.  V.:- 
par.  26. 

Norway — AlcohoUsm  and  Grime,  Dr.  Legrain's  DiegrsinJij 
App.  XVI.,  Section  XI — Report,  par.  181. 

Norwood  Orphan  Asylum — DifBculty  experienced  m 
restoring  normal  stature  in  neglected  children  after  a 
certain  age  (Eichholz)  515,  516,  677-679. 

Notification  of  Diseases 

Dublin — Additions  to  Scheduled  Diseases,  Diseases  nO' 
longer  Notifiable,  etc.  (Cameron)  11091-11094. 

Syphilis  and  Tuberculosis,  see  those  titles. 

Nottingham — Alcoholic  Insanity  in  Women  in  relation  to- 
Factory  Labour  (Jones)  10827,  10832;  App.  XVI., 
Section  IV. 

Nurseries,  •see  Creches. 

Nurses 

Bible  Woman  Nurse,  Objections  to  (Hawkes)  12906, 
13213. 

Finsbury — Educational  Work  of  Queen's  Jubilee  Nurses 
(Hawkes)  12986-12989. 

Hospital  Nurses,  Large  amount  of  Sick  Leave  owing  to 
dental  causes  (Ddamore)  7104,  7105. 

Parish  Nurses  as  Health  visitors  (Lyttelton)  5486-o490. 

Schools. 

Periodical  visits  proposed  (Libby)  7961  ;  (Gorst} 
11879-11881. 

Present  System  in  Schools — Nurses  paid  by  Voluntary 
Contributions  (Gorst)  11889. 

Oatmeal,  see.  Porridge. 

Oats,  Use  of  in  Ireland  for  distilling  (Brovme)  9816-.^819. 

Occupation 

Factory  Employment,  see  title  Factories. 

Relation  to  Development. 

Children  in  various  types  of  Schools  (Eichholz)  443. 

Selective  Effect  (Wilson)  1933-1935  ;  (Young)  2056- 
2074. 

Report,  par.  139,  142. 

Rough  Trades,  Larger  proportion  of  Female  Young 
Persons  employed.  Moral  Aspect  ( Young)  2122. 

Teeth  allected  by — Badness  of  teeth  in  millers,  jam 
makers,  and  pastry  cooks,  etc.  (Dolamore)  7171- 
7173,  7178-7182. 

Trades  which  tend  to  deterioration,  Miners,  etc.  ( Young} 
2115,  2116. 
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Offices  and  Shops — Defective  Ventilation  (Rowntree)  5122. 
Inspection  proposed  (Horsjall)  App.  XXI.,  par.  7. 

Old  Age. 

Deaths  from,  in  Ireland — Pos.'ibility  that  some  Deaths 
attributed  to  Old  Age  were  due  to  Disease  (Kdly) 
11189,  11192. 

Tuberculosis,  Question  as  to  .Susceptibilitv  of  Old  People 
(A'e%)  11189-11191. 

'Onslow,  Col.  G.  T. — Navy  Recruiting  Department,  Memo- 
randum and  Tables,  App.  VII. — Report,  par.  35. 

Open  Spaces. 

Dublin— Supply  of  Open  Spaces  (Ormshy)  12661-12C6i. 
London,  see  that  title. 

Manchester,  Lack  of  Open  Spaces  in  Centre  of  Manchester, 
etc.  (Ashby)  8726-8732. 

Repokt  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 
379  ;  page  85  (6) ;  91  (45). 

Statutory  powers  for  acquisition  of,  in  Suburban  Areas 
proposed  (Loch)  10129-10131. 

{Refer  also  to  title  Building  Regulations  ) 

Ophthalmia- 
Causes  of  in  Children  and  Young  Persons  (Scott)  1G69, 
1670,  1690. 

Decrease  in  Number  of  Cases  of  Egyptian  Ophthalmia, 
Causes,  etc.  (Tweedy)  3748-?>,^64. 

Detection  of,  among  School  Ch  Idren  without  profes- 
sional training  (Gorst)  11879-11881. 

Factory  Workers,  Decrease  in  Medical  Rejections  in 

Glasgow  (Scott)  1663,  1668,  lb70. 
Glasgow  School,  Percentage  in  (Scott)  1683. 
Liverpool  Poor  Law  Schools,  Prevalence  of  Granular 

Lids  (Fow)  2148-2152. 
Purulent  Ophwialmia,  Reduction  in  number  and  severity 

of  Cases  (Tweedy)  3754,  3755. 
Severe  Form  caused  by  Gonorrhoea  (Cooper)  3826. 

Ormsby,  Sir  Lambert — Evidence,    12562-12804 — Refer- 
ences to  in  Repoet,  par.  88,  162,  244,  404,  405,  407. 

Overcrowding,  «ee  Housing. 

Overlaying  of  Infants,  see  Infants— Mortality. 

Paralysis,  see  General  Paralysis. 

Paris. 

Budin's,  Dr.,  system  of  Infant  Feeding  (Murphy)  9508, 
9.509  ;  (Vincent)  12117,  12118. 

Feeding  of  School  Children  (Gorst)  12002  ;  (Macnamara) 
12390,  12416,  12419— Report,  par.  357. 

Description  of  the  system,(Mac/iamara)  12438. 
Milk  supply,  Description  of  Municipal  Institutions  and 

Dr.  Rothschild'.s  Organisation  (Smyth)  1299-1315. 

Parish  Nurses— Work  as  Health  Visitors  (Lyttelton)  6486- 
5490. 

Parkhead  Reformatory,  Glasgow— Health  Conditions- 
Effect  of  poor  quality  milk,  etc.  (Scott)  1728-1741. 

Pastry  Cook,  Occupation  affecting  the  teeth  (Dolamort) 
7182. 

Patent  Foods. 

Checks  on  use  of— Tax  or  Inspection  by  Analysis  Ques- 
tion of  (Collie)  4172,  4173; 
Degeneracy  due  to,  App.  XXVIL,  par.  17. 
Deleterious  effects  of  semi-liquid  foods  (Hawkes)  12996, 

Disease  induced  by  use  for  Infants  under  six  months 
(Collie)  3925,  3926,  4173-4180. 

Qo'^Qi®''  """^'^  (Butchison) 

^'^^^^on)%%^9^2^  etc.  (Hutchi- 

Kinds  used,  Selection  without  consideration  as  to  suit- 

abihty  (Hawkes)  12990-12096. 
Report,  par.  269. 

Unsuitable  Food  for  Infants  (Vincent)  12053-12059- 
(Hawkes)  12976.  ' 

rariety  of  unsuitable  foods  sold  by  chemists,  Want  of 
a  Standard,  Question  of  a  Committee  of  Research 
(Mahns)  3152-3155,  3226-3234. 
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Paton,  Dr.  Noel,  Researches. 

Diet  of  Labourers  (Hutchison)  10028. 

Influence  of  diet  during  pregnancy  (Mackenzie)  6765- 
6772. 


Patterson,  Miss — Factory  Employment  of  Married  Women— 
App.  v.,  par.  31 — Report,  par.  253. 

Pauperism. 

Able-bodied  in-door  Paupers,  Increase  in  (Loch)  10178. 

Able-bodied  out-door  Paupers,  Decrease  in  (Loch)  10178. 

Aged  Paupers,  Increase  in  Number — Attempt  to  get 
rid  of  responsibilities  connected  with  care  of  the 
aged  (Loch)  10178-10180,  10182,  10311-10313. 

Children,  Decrease  in  number  in  receipt  of  relief  (Loch) 
10178,  10185. 

Increasing  in  London  and  decreasing  in  the  country 
generally  (Eichholz)  442. 

Lunatic  Paupers,  refer  to  title  Insanity. 

"  Policy  of  indoor  relief  drives  into  the  house  " — Fallaci- 
ous conclusion  deduced  from  a  momentary  view 
of  pauperism  (Loch)  App.  III.,  par.  4. 

Pawning  of  Clothes  Every  Week. 

Dublin,  Extent  of  Practice  in  (Cameron)  10994-10999 
11098,  11099. 

Infection  spread  by  (Cameron)  11100. 
England,  Existence  cf  Practice  in  (Cameron)  10998. 

Peabody  Trust  Buildings  in  Finsbury— Gas  Cooking 

Stoves  put  in  without  arrangements  for  Ventilation 
(Hawkes)  13160-13163. 

Pearson,  Prof.  Karl. 

Anthropometric  Statistics,  Opinion  in  regard  to  public 
value  of  (Gray)  3336,  3337. 

Correspondence  between  hereditary  psychical  and 
physical  characters,  Investigations  as  to  (Cunning- 
ham.) 2265,  2266. 

Intelligence,  Loss  of,  alleged  (Cunningham)  2270,  2271 — 
Report,  par.  212. 

Peas,  Value  of,  as  Food  (Smyth)  1293-1296. 

Dietary  for  School  Children — Pea  Soup  and  Alternatives 
(Eichholz)  484-486. 

Poisonous  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Uric  Aci  1  Free  Diet 
<Uaig)  9535,  9566-9568,  9592-9596. 

Pecant,  M.  Felix — Teaching  Children  to  take  an  interest  in 
Life  of  the  Fields,  etc. — -Report,  par.  195. 

Pediculosis  among  School  Children— Tubercular  In- 
fection through  Open  Wonnila  caused  by  Pediculosis 
(Vollie)  4020-4022. 

Pelvis  in  Relation  to  Child-Bearing,  see  Child-bearing. 

Personal  Appearance. 

Elevating  effect  of  Elementary  School  System  (Macna- 
mara) 12363,  12364. 

Want  of  Pride  in — Defect  in  Working  Population  ( Young) 
2122. 

Peterhead  Convict  Prison — Diet  Experiments  (Mac- 
kenzie) 6825. 

Phoenix  Park  R.I.C.  Depot— Scarlet  Fever  among  Recruits, 
Results  of  sterilising  New  Clothes  (Cameron)  11101. 

Photographs  of  School  Children  taken  Twenty  or 

Thirty  Years  ago— Evidence  of  Improvement  (Eichholz) 
519-535  ;  (Niven)  6246-6249. 

Phthisis,  see  Tuberculosis. 

Physical  Training. 

Absence  of  provision  for  boys  who  have  left  school — 
Deterioration  in  muscular  development  (Campagnac 
and  Rvsscll)  Ajip.  XXII.,  par.  6. 

Breathing  Exercise.s, Value  of  (Cunningham)  2411-2413 

Clubs  and  Boys'  Brigades,  see  tJiat  title. 

Compulsory  Continuation  Classes,  Need  for  (Rees)  4361. 
4365,  4482-4488;  (Murphy)  9430;  (Loch)  10205, 
10206. 

Conscription — "Modified  Conscription"  Proposal  (Rees) 
4334-4341. 

Anti-Militarism  of  Lower  Classes — Opinion  that  thert 
is  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  Anti-Military 
feeling  (Rees)  4504-4507. 

2  £  2 
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Physical  Training  -co?i<. 

Dublin,  see  that  title. 

Games,  Play,  and  Playgrounds,  see  those  titles. 
Grant  proposed  : 

Evening  Continuation  Classes  (Lewis)  8656-8659. 

Making  Physical   Exercises   Grant-awed  subjects 
independently    of    Board    Schools  proposed. 
(Eyre)  3692-3695,  3710,  3711,  3719. 
Importance  of  (Mur-phy)  9475. 

Interval  between  leaving  School  and  getting  employment, 
Special  need  for  work  of  Clubs,  etc.  (Bagot)  4686- 
4692. 

Manchester,  Existing  Provision  in  (Niven)  6306-6311. 

National  League  for  Physical  Education  and  Improve- 
ment, Objects  of.  Organisation  proposed,  etc., 
(Brunton)  2430,  2454-2457,  2537-2539— Report, 
par.  339,  377. 

Out  of  Doors  preferable  to  closed  rooms  for  performance 

of  physical  exercises  [Brunton)    2428,  2496-2499, 

[Gorst)  11822,  11823. 
Parks,   Organised  Use  of,  on  Half-hoKdays  proposed 

{Rees)  4356-4359. 
Kbport  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par.  308, 

309,  369,  372-382  ;  pages,  90  (36)  91  (43)  (45)  (46) 

(47). 

Rural  Districts,  Needs  of  (Fosbroke)  6650-6653 

School  Buildings,  Halls,  etc..  Use  of  (Niven)  6313-6323; 
(Lewis)  8654-8656. 

Schools,  Physical  Training  in. 

Benefit  of,  if  combined  with  suflScient  nourishment 
(Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7018-7028. 

Best  Exercises  for  development  of  Muscles,  Nervous 
System,  etc.  (Brunton)  2426. 

Concentrating  Attention  on  Physical  rather  than  on 
Mental  and  Moral  Training,  (Horsfall)  5694. 

Dublin — Extent  of  Training  given  (Cameron)  11047, 

11048. 
Existing  system : 

Inefiectiveness  of  (Bagot)  4684,  4685. 
Improvement  effected  by  (Stanley)  13480-13486. 
Opinion  in  favour  of,  especially  if  done  in  the 
open  air  (Cunningham)  2409-2413. 
Extension  of  Time  given  to  Physical  Training  re- 
quired   (Rees)   4333,   4356,   4360,   4361  ; 
(Horsfall)  6674,  5676,  App.  XXI..  par.  2  ; 
(Fosbroke)   6648,    6681,    6682;  (Oarnett) 
9126,  9249. 

Pressure  of  Inspectors  on  other  Subjects,  etc. 
(Garnett)  9127,  9260-9254. 

Inadequate  Accommodation  in  Schools,  especially 
Voluntary  Schools  (Horsfall)  5678-5682. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools  needed  in  connection 
with  Physical  Training  (Collie)  3088-3891  ; 
(Chalmers)  6183-6188;  (Garnett)  9126,  9127; 
(Gnrst)  11853-1186.5. 

Neutral  System,  not  definitely  miUtary  either  in 
profession  or  form — Necessity  of  conciUating 
those  who  objected  to  Military  Drill  (Atkins) 
2906-2917,  3040,  3110-3113. 

Swiss  System  of  Games  and  Gymnastics  (Brunton) 
2426,  2428. 

Tea  jhers.  Training  required  for  (Collie)  4183-4190; 
(Horsfall)  5683-5687,  6694. 

(See  aUv  Drill.) 
Scotland — Royal  Commission  on  Physical    Training — 

References  to  in  Report,  par.  205,  309. 
Teachers  and  Instructors,  Training  and  Recognition  of — 

Report,  par.  309,  314  ;  page  90  (37). 

Tottenham,  Absence  of  Facilities  in  (Lewis)  8653. 

Twentieth  Century  League,  see  that  title. 

Underfed  Children,  ESect  on — Injuriousness  much  ex- 
aggerated (Horsfall)  6671-6673. 

Physically  Defective  Children,  London  School  Boarc' 

Centres  (Collie)  3934-3937,  4062-3. 

Physicians,  Royal  College  of— 

Anthropometric  Data — Opinion  as  to  Central  Bureau  

Report,  par.  52. 

Assistance  rendered  to  the  Committee  on  Physical  Deteri- 
oration— Report,  par.  427. 

■Reports  on  Memoranda  supphed  in  reference  to  Physical 
Disability  of  Army  Recruits,  App.  I.,  par.  14-20,  31, 
32 — Report,  par.  4-9. 


Physiology- 
Superfluous  subject  in  School  curriculum  (Cose)  2702. 
2703. 

Worthless  teaching  in  schools  (Scott)  1757-1760. 

Pigmentation,  Degp^ee  of. 

Anthropometric  Survey  of  the  Nation  (Cunningham) 
2249,  2340  ;  (Browne)  9730,  9731. 

Report,  par.  49. 

Samples  of  Hair  and  Eyes  necessary  for  use  of 
investigators  (Gray)  3387. 

Value  of  Pigmentation  as  indicating  race  (Gray) 
3435-3437. 

Foreign  Countries,  Surveys  in  (Gray)  3338,  3339 
Pilot  Stove  Method  of  ventilating  schools  (Kerr)  949,  950. 

Play. 

Loss  of  Instinct  for,  among  Manchester  Children  (R'es) 
4318-4330,  4439-4442,  4508,  4609  (Horsfall) 
5667-6669. 

Eagerness  of  Manchester  Children  for  Games  (Niven) 
6307-6310. 

More  Play  advocated  (Loch)  10202. 

Organised  Play  needed  for  Town  Children — Municipal 
Provision  on  the  American  Model  suggested 
(Rowntree)  5129-5138,  5299-5302 ;  (//ors/a/O  5667- 
6670. 

Schools — Breaks  between  lessons  should  be  devoted  to 
play  and  not  to  physical  training  (Brunton)  2426 
2476,  2477. 

Report,  par.  308,  309. 

(See  also  Games.) 

Playgrounds  for  Children,  etc- 

Chippenham.  Lack  of  Playgrounds  in  (Dowding)  4926- 
4928. 

Compulsory  Provision  (Brunton)  2477,  2478. 

Cricket  and  Football,  Objections  to,  on  account  of  space 

required — Swiss  system  of  exercises,  etc.,  for  a  large 

number  in  a  limited  space  ( Brunton)  2428. 
Insufficiency  of — Statutory  powers  for  acquisition  of 

Playgrounds  desirable  (Loch)  10131-10135. 
Loan  of   by  private  clubs.  Arrangements  for  use  of. 

State  of  Public  Opinion,  etc.  (Atkins)  3000,  3041-^ 

3048,  3076-3086. 

London,  see  London,  Open  Spaces. 

Manchester,  Deficiency  of  School  Playgrounds  in  (Niven) 
6301,  6302. 

Use  of  on  Saturday  afternoons  (Niven)  6303-6305. 
Opening  on  Summer  Evenings  and  Half- holidays,  sugges- 
tion— Payment     of     Caretakers    difficulty  (Rees) 
4402-4408. 

Report  and  Recommendations  op  Committee,  par.  309  • 
page  91  (45). 

Pleasure  Seeking- 

Alcoholism,  Effect  in  causing  (Jones)  10819-10821. 

Expenditure  on  among  working  classes  (EccJ.es)  10725, 
10726;  (Hawkes)  13091-13096— Report,  par.  224 
225,  288. 

Laziness  of  Women,  Craze  for  Exciteinent  and  Amuse- 
ment (Close)  2568,  2-559,  26(i9. 

Pneumonia. 

Newspaper  boys  m  Dublin  (Ormsby)  126b4,  12728-12731. 
Prevalence  in  Ireland  (Kelly)  11196. 
Poisoning— Trade  Poisoning. 

Decrease  in  (Legge)  5819-6828. 
Lead  Poisoning,  see  that  title. 

Men  and  Women,  Relative  Risks  (Anderson)  1484,  1492,; 
1493. 

Police. 

Manchester  Area  unable  to  supply  big  enough  Men  (Rees) 
4262,  4263. 

Metropolitan  Police,  see  tha.t  title. 

Pollution  of  Atmosphere,  see  Air. 

Pooley,  Mr.  E.  H. — Services  rendered  as  Secretary  of  the 
Physical  Deterioration  Committee — Report,  par.  427. 
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Poor  Law. 

AdiiM!ii«tration  onlv  over  large  areas  advocated  (Booth) 
1057. 

Controversies  on  Poor  Law  Relief,  Fallacious  conclusions 
drawn  from  a  momentary  view  of  pauperism  (Loch) 
A  pp.  III.,  par.  4. 

Register  of  Sickness — Report,  par.  62  ;  page  84  (1). 

Und'^rfed  School  Children,  Objections  to  Poor  Law  System 
iMacmmara)  12549-1'2560. 

Poorer  Schools,  Serious  Condition  of  Children  cf  the  Casual 
Class. 

-Tolianna  Street  Board  School,  Lambeth,  etc..  Account 
of  (EiMwlz)  435  (2). 

Attainments — Massing  of  children  at  the  bottom 
of  the  School  (Eichholz)  440,  471. 

Attendance,  good  (Eichholz)  440. 

Dirt,    Percentage  of — Heads  cleaned  up  by  School 
,  Nurses,  etc.  (Eichholz)  440. 

Disease  and  Physical  Defects — .\n;Bmia,  Sore  Eyis. 
etc.  (Eichholz)  440. 

Endurance,    Absence  of — Flagging    brain  power. 
Abnormal  Nerve  Condition  (Eichholz)  438. 

Equal  Degeneracy  among  Boys  and  Girls  (Eichholz) 
439. 

Food. 

Free  Food. 

Not  sufficient  to  build  up  the  constitution 
(Eichholz)  438. 

S  Percentage    of    children    requiring  Free 

I  Meals  (Eichholz)  437. 

Home  Dietary  (Eichholz)  437. 
^  Height  Statistics  showing  retardation  in  growth 

^  — London  and   Provincial  Schools  compared 

(Eichlwlz)  430— App.  XIX 

!^  Home  Conditions — Overcrowding,    Dirt,  Drunken 

'  Parents,   Laziness  of  Mothers,  etc.  (Eichholz) 

430. 

Information  concerning  the  School  Neighbourhood, 
Source  of  (Eichholz)  601-605. 

Migratoriness  of  Parents  (Eichholz)  440. 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, Good  work  of  (Eichholz)  439. 

New  comers  from  the  country  rapidly  took  on  de- 
generacy of  surroundings  (Eichholz)  440. 

No  improvement  in  physique  of  elder  children 
(Eichholz)  443. 

Percentage    of    children    below   normal  physical 
condition  (Eichholz)  435  (15),  443. 

Special  Schools  for  Poor  Districts,  refer  to  title.  Back- 
ward and  Debilitated  Children. 

Porridge. 

Displaced  by  othevr  Articles  of  Diet  ( Wilson)  2046-2048  ; 
( Young)  2093. 

England,  Not  much  used  in  (Close)  2596. 

Fat  in  Dietary,  Necessity  of — Porridge  and  Milk  a  good 
;  Mixture  (Mackenzie)  &9,-2-2,  6823. 

'  Glasgow  School  fed  on  porridge  and  milk.  Percentage  of 
'■  children  rejected  under  the  Factorv  Act  (Scott) 

1694-1704. 

Londoners  did  not  care  about  it  (Lihby)  7923-7926. 

Manchester  A'ea,  Increased  Consumption  in,  4389,  4515- 
45 1 Y. 

Scotland,  Decreased  Consumption  in  (Res)  4518. 
Uric  Acid  contained  in  Oatmeal  (Haig)  960S.  9609. 
Value  of,  as  Food  (Hutchison)  9995,  9996. 

Doctors  differed  (Smyth)  1297. 

Paton's,  Dr.,  Opinion  (Hutchison]  1002k 

Port  Sunlight— Opinion  m  favour  of  development  of  similar 
type  of  organisation  '  Youn^)  20<i9-2103,. 

Post  Office— Candidates  for  Employment,  Tables  showing 
Ages,  Height,  Chest  Measurement,  etc.,  App.  IXa. 

Potatoes. 

Ireland,  see  Ireland — Dietary. 

Value  as  article  of  Food  (Cameron)  10976-10979. 

Potheen — Extent  of  consumption  in  Ireland,  Nature  of 
Spirit,  etc.  (Browne)  9843-0853  (Cameron)  11113-11115, 
(Kelly)  11417-11419. 


Potteries. 

Baths,  Non-Pro7ision  of  Free  Baths  (Garnett)  9255- 
9259. 

Cigarette-smoking  by  boys  (Garnett)  9074-9078. 

Conditions  of  Work  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  35. 

Consumption,  Prevalence  of — Lack  of  Hospital  Accom- 
modation, etc.  (Garyiett)  9187-9192. 

Cookery  and  Domestic  subjects  in  Elementary  Schools 

— Need  for  practical  teaching.  No  opportunity  for 
practice  in  home  life  (Garnett)  9240-9244. 

Creches,  Prejudice  against  as  taking  bread  out  of  old 

people's  mouths  (Garnett)  9031-9034. 
Drugs  : 

Sale  for  Improper  Purposes — Evasion  of  the  Law, 
etc.  ( Garnett)  91 1 1-9 1 1 4, 9 153-9 1 55. 

Soothing  Syrups,  etc.,  used  to  drug  Children  (Gar- 
nett) 9U7-9199. 

Factory  Act  of  1901,  Evasion  of  (Garnett)  9008— Rkport, 
par.  149. 

Favourite  Food — Fried  Fish  and  Potato  Chips  (Garnett) 
9220,  9221. 

Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions  : 

.Accommodation  in  two  and  thiee-roonied  houses 
(Garnett)  9330-9335. 

Back-to-Back  Houses,  Insufficient  ventilation,  etc. 
(Garnett)  3183-9186,  9306-9309. 

Indifference  and  Bad  Habits  of  the  People — In- 
effectiveness of  School  Teaching  (Garnett)  9099- 
9106,  9182,  9336-9338. 

Inspectors  afraid  to  do  their  work  (Garnett)  9095- 
.mi7,  9l36-.-)l41,  9176-9179,  9310-P313. 

Local  Administration,  Inefficiency  of — Badness  of 
Sanitary  Conditions  (Lithihy)  13605-13670. 

Overcrowding — Inaction  of  Local  Authorities,  Posi- 
tion of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  etc  (Garnett) 
0087  -9090,  9136-9141,  017G-9132. 

Report,  par.  114. 

Illegitimate  Births,  frequency  of  (Garnett)  9116  ,  (Ander- 
son) App.  v.,  par.  51. 

Improvement  in  Physique  of  Children  not  proportionate 
to  improvement  in  Conditions  of  Work  (Garnett) 
9065. 

Infants  : 

Breast  feeding  of  Infants. 

Extent  of — Food  used  to  supplement  Nursing, 
etc.  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  35.  * 

Neglect  of  (Garnett)  9208-9210. 

Ignorance  and  Indifference  as  to  Food  and  Manage- 
ment (Garnett)  9107-9110,  9200-9205. 

India-rubber  Nipples,  Use  of  (Garnett)  9211-9214. 

Mortality  (Garnett)  9035-9041,  App.  V.,  par.  26,  35. 

Ladv  Factory  Inspectors — Need  for  Resident  Lady 
"inspector  (Garnett)  9317-9327. 

Lady  Sanitary  Inspectors,  Work  of  (Garnett)  9151,  9193- 
9196. 

Married  Women's  Labour  : 

Cause  of  Deterioration  (Garnett)  9015. 

Difference  in  Children  from  hom.es  where  Mother 
does  not  do  factory  work  (Garnett)  9342-9347. 

Domestic  Tastes,  etc.,  Absence  of,  in  Women  (Gar- 
nett) 9053,  90.".-l. 

Increase  in — Manufacturers'  Preference  for  Women 
as  cheaper  (Garnett)  9016,  9017,  9021,  9351. 

Men,  Acquiescence  of  (Garnett)  9018,  9022-9024, 
9352-9357. 

Neglect  and  Underfeeding  of  Children — Children 
given  always  Cold  Food,  etc.  (Garnett)  9042, 
9265-9274;  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  35. 

Percentage  of  Married  Women  and  Widows  employed 
(Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  16. 

Preference  for  Factory  over  Domestic  Life  (Ander- 
son) App.  v.,  par.  50 — Report,  par.  259. 

Prohibition  of  Married  Women's  Labour,  Question  of 
(Garnett)   9120-9122,  9358-9367. 

Provision  for  Care  of  Children— Nurses  not  less  care- 
ful than  mothers  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  35. 

Report,  par.  251,  259. 

Restriction,  Evasion  of  (Garnett)  9049-9053. 
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Potteries  -cont. 

Married  Women's  Labour — cont. 

Time  of  leaving  off  work  before  and  of  resuming  worlj 
after  confinement  [Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  35. 

Unsuitability  of  Trade  for  Women — Carrying  heavy 

Weights,  etc.  (Oarnetl)  9018-9020. 
Women's  Labour  needed  in  some  departments,  but 
supply  of  unmarried  Women  sufficient  (Oarnett) 
9348,  9349,  9362,  9363. 
Milk  Supply — Small  amount  of  Milk  used  [Oarnett)  9200- 

9203. 
Moral  Conditions. 

Fenton's,  Vicar  of.  Crusade — Formation  of  Social 
Service  Committee,  etc.  [Oarnett)  9168,  9169, 
9288-9291. 

Standard  of  Character  in  Factories— Indifference  of 
Manufacturers,   etc.   [Oarnett)  9157-9165. 

Needlework — -Ignorance  and  Inefficiency  of  Girls  [Oarnett) 
9226. 

Residential  Leisured  Class,  Non-existence  of  [Oarnett) 
9206,  9339-9341. 

Smoking  among  Boys,  Increase  in  [Oarnett)  9261-9264. 
Stature  of  Children  in  Poor  Districts  [Oarnett)  9060,  9061. 
Underfed  School  Children. 

Extent  of  Evil  in  the  Potteries  [Oarnett)  9215-9219. 

No  organised  Scheme  for  School  Dinners,etc.  [Oarnett) 

9042-9048.  9217,  9272-9279. 
Repokt,  par.  338. 
Wages  in  [Oarnett)  9173. 

Poverty. 

Alcoholism,  Poverty  largely  due  to  (Booth)  1160,  1164  ; 
[Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7068  ;  (Loch)  10189,  10190,  10344, 
10353  ;  (Ormshy)  12775. 

East  End  of  London,  Extreme  Poverty  in  (Smith)  8470- 
8473,  8500. 

Elberfeld  System  of  dealing  with  (Horsjall)  6646-5653 
— Report,  par.  93. 

Elimination  of  the  very  poor  by  a  policy  of  Administrative 
Pressure  and  Moral  Improvement — Church  Army 
and  Salvation  Army  Experiments  (Booth)  983- 
991,  1084-1086.— Criticism  of  Mr.  Booth's  pro- 
posed remedy  (Loch)  App.  III.,  par.  26. 

Inquiry — Mr.  Loch's  criticism  of  methods  of  Mr.  C.  Booth 

and  Mr.  S.  B.  Rowntree,  App.  III. 
Iceland — Lower  classes  poorer  than  corresponding  classes 

in  English  towns  (Ormshy)  12566. 

Percentage  of  —  Estimates  of  Mr.  Rowntiee  and  Mr. 
Booth  [Taylor)  App.  I.,  par.  4. 

"  Primary  "  Poverty. 

Decrease  in  in  Proportion  to  Population  (Rowntree) 

5352,  5353. 
Definition  [Rowntree)  5264-5274. 
Lessening  of  "  Secondary  "  Poverty  the  true  Remedy 

(Horsjall)  5667. 
Percentage  of  Population  living  in  [Rowntree)  4971- 

49  7  8^^  5039,  5246. 
Underfeeding,  Cause  of  (Eichholz)  475  ;  [Mackenzie)  6876- 
6878  ;  (Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7034-7036  ;  (Libby)  7845  ; 
(Oorst)  11961,  11962;  (Macnamara)  12371. 

Preston. 

Factory  Labour  of  Women — Results,  etc. 

Breast  Feeding  among  Women  employed  in  Factories 
[Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  34. 

Infant  Mortality  in  relation  to  Occupation  of  Mothers 
(Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  26. 

Illegitimate  Children,  Births  and  Deaths  in  1903 
(Anderso.i)  App.  V.,  par.  23. 

Reasons  for  early  return  to  work  after  Confinement — 
-  Scarcity  of  Work  for  Men,  etc.  (Anderson)  App. 
v.,  par.  40-44. 
Rbpoet,  par.  256. 

Time  of  leaving  off  work  before  and  of  resuming  work 
after  confinement  [Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  33. 

Improvement  in — Sanitary  Conditions,  Housing,  Instruc- 
tion in  Health  and  Household  Matters,  etc.- — Dr. 
Browne's  Report  (Young)  2088. 

Maternity  Charity  [Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  56. 

Prestwich — Low  Lunacy  Rate — Explanation  (Wiglesworlh) 
8955,  89.56. 


Prices,  Fall  in,  tending  to  an  upward  movement  in  social 
ability  (Loch)  10122-10125. 

Progressive  Deterioration,  see  Deterioration. 

Prostitution — Brus.sels  Conference  Resolutions,  App.  XXIV. 

Provincial  Schools  compared  with  London  Schos's 

Height  Measurements  [Eichholz)  439 — App.  XIX. 

Percentage  of  Children  in  lower  standards  (Eichholz)  471. 

Slum  Schools,  Nothing  quite  so  bad  to  be  found  outside 
London  (Eichholz)  442. 

Public  Health. 

French  Laws,  see  France. 

Improvement  in,  following  on  advance  of  Sanitary  k.iow- 
ledge  (Taylor)  23. 

Local  Government  Board  as  Central  Authority,  rej.  r  to 
Local  Government  Board. 

Public  Health  Acts. 

Owners  and  Occujsiers,  Liabilities  of,  App.  IV.,  Section  I. 

Power  of  Complaint  to  Local  Government  Board  under 
(Lithiby)  13587. 

Powers  of  Local  Authorities,  App.  IV.,  Section  I.,  par  2 — 
Local  Government  Board,  power  to  enforce  carrying 
out  of  duties  App.  IV.,  Section  II.,  par.  2. 

Scottish  Act  more  up  to  date  than  the  London  Act 
[Gree?iwood)  8352. 

Public  House  Trust. 

Doubtful  whether  counter-attraction  would  be  a  sufficiently 
strong  antidote  to  the  ordinary  public  house  (Loch) 
10354,  10355. 

Valuable  Movement  (Booth)  1162  ;  (Bees)  4351,  4354.  4355; 
(Horsfall)  6803,  5804. 

Public  Houses,  Tuberculosis  contracted  in  (Ecdes)  10740- 
10743. 

Public  Nurseries,  see  Creches. 

Public  School  Missions — Work  in  connection  with  Clubs 
and  Boys'  Brigades  (Eyre)  3530,  3704,  3705. 

Pupil  Teachers. 

Condemnation  of  the  Pupil  Teacher  System — Experiment 
discontinued  in  Germany  (Horsfall)  App.  XXL, 
par.  2. 

Medical  Examination  in  London  (Eichholz)  460. 

Physique — Light  Drill  Course  suggested  (Eichholz)  564, 
665. 

Purdon,    Dr. — Report  on  Physical  Condition  of  working 
population  { Young)  2092. 

ftueen's  Jubilee  Nurses,  Educational  work  of,  in  Finsbury 

(Hawkes)  12986-12989. 

Eace  Influence. 

Alien  Immigration,  Effect  of  admixture  with  inferior 
races — Jews  in  Poland  and  in  England  (Oray)  3252, 
3265,  3420-3434,  3497. 

Ireland — Variation  in  different  districts  (Cameron)  11140- 
11148. 

Jewish  Children,  Superior  Height  and  Weight  due  to 
earfier  Maturity  of  a  sub-tropical  Race  (Bees)  4298- 
4303,  4308  ;  (Horsfall)  5708.  ^ 

Manchester  District,  Race  as  Explanation  of  Low 
Stature  (Rees)  4457-4460  ;  [Eichholz)  439,  454,  455  ; 
(Rees)  4457-4460  ;  [Horsfall)  5641. 

Minimum  of  physique  produced  by  unfavourable  en- 
vironment might  be  different  for  each  race  (Gray) 
3454-3466. 

Taking  Race  Question  into  consideration  in  checking 
physical  results.  Sources  from  which  British  racial 
elements  were  derived,  etc.  (Cunningham)  2396-2403. 

Rachitis,  see  Rickets. 

Ragged  School  Union  (Eichholz)  540. 

Railway  Companies — Cheap   Tickets  for  Play  Grounds 

outside  Metropolitan  Area— (%re)  3628-3630. 

Railway   Servants— Falling    off    in    physique  alleged 
[Maurice)  321. 

Rainhill  Asylum. 

Alcohohc  Insanity,  Number  of  Cases  from  1891-1901 
( Wiglesworth)  8983. 

General  Paralysis,  Number  of  Cases  from  1889-1903 
( Wiglesworth)  8999. 
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Eating,  Law  of— Amendment. 

Booth's,  Mr.  Charles,  Scheme  and  Recommendations  of 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (Booth)  1024- 
1044. 

Stimulus  which  would  be  given  to  Decentralisation  of 
Manufactures  Scheme  {Neville)  4742. 

Eeaetionary  Movement  Test  of  Physical  Condition- 

{Scott)  1857  ;  {Wilson)  2032. 
Readinsr,  Instruction   in,    forgotten   after   leaving  School 
(Greenwood)  8157,  8158,  8343-8346. 

Recommendations  of  Committee,  Summary  of — Report, 
pages  84-93. 

Eechabite  Statistics,  App.  XVI.,  Section  VI. 

Recovery  of  Physique  in  School  Children,  see  Ameliora- 
tion. 

Eecreation  Intervals  in  Schools,  see  Education— Hours 

of  Work. 

Kecruits,  see  titles  Army  and  Navy. 
Eees,  Rev.  W-  E-  Edward. 

Article  on  Deterioration,  Comparative  Measurements  of 
British  and  Foreign  Armies,  etc.  (Atkins)  2870- 
2894. 

Evidence,  4221-4518 — REFERE>fCES  to  in  Repoet,  par. 
Ill,  103-4,  103-4,  210,  287,  309,  313,  335,  376,  378. 
384. 

"  Referee  "  Fund  for  Feeding  School  Children,  see  Sims. 
Registration  of  Deaths,  sez  D^xtas. 

Rents. 

Hoxton — Lowest  rent  was  5s.  6d.  for  one  room  (Eves) 
7616. 

Impossibility  of  securing  good  accommodation  in  towns 
at  a  rent  which  people  are  able  to  pay  (Rowntree) 
4969-4970. 

Income  of  18s.  to  21s.,  Proportion  paid  in  Rent  in  towns 

(Booth)  1154-1157. 
London,  Rise  in  Rents — Rents  not  excessive  outside 

hne  of  disturbance  caused   by  turning  dwelling 

houses  into  warehouses,  etc.  (Loch)  10127,  10307- 

10310. 

Manchester,  Rents  in,  etc.  (Ashhy)  8722-8725. 

Population  Limit  imposed  by  High  Rents  and  Ac- 
commodation Rules  in  L.C.C.  and  other  buildings 
(Eichholz)  520-523. 

Rent  Question  the  Great  Difficulty  (Lamb)  11493,  11494. 

Walworth— Average  Rent  (Lihhy)  7841,  7842. 

Reproductive  Energy  of  the  Race,  refer  to  title  Birth 

^  Rate. 

Re  iduum  of  the  Population  see  Vagrants  and  "  Won't 
Works." 

Respectable  Classes — Tendency   to   Deterioration  (Eyre) 
3613-3616. 

Restaurants. 

School  Restaurants,  see  title  Underfed  School  Children — 
Regularised  Feeding. 

Work  Girls,  Extension  of  Restaurant  system  suggested 
—Miss  Kirwan's  Dining  room  in  Bond  Street 
(Eichholz)  566. 

Retarded  Children,  see  title  Backward  and  Debilitated 
Children. 

Richet,  Mr. — Statistics  as  to  difference  in  height  of  middle 
J,    ,  class  and  working  class  children  (Mackenzie)  6902. 

Rickets. 

Age  at  which  Rickets  first  appears  (Ashhy)  8835-8842. 
Causes  (Eichholz)  452;  (Scott)  1707-1712  ;  (Greenwood) 
8192  ;  (Ormsby)  12717. 
Artificial  Feeding  of  Infants  (Smyth)  1219,  1220. 
Defective  Digestion  and  Improper  P'eeding  (Ashhij) 

8844-8849;  (Eccles)  10769. 
Lime,  Absence  of  in  water  (Scott)  1725  ;  (Ormsby) 
12718-12722. 

Not  a  cause  of  Rickets  (Ashhy)  8767,  8843  ; 
(Camero'i)  11086,  11087  ;  (Vincent)  12198. 
Child-bearing  Period  of  present  generation,  Results  on — 
Operations  for  contracted  Pelvis  (Chalmers)  5950- 
59,52. 

Decrease  in  number  of  Osteotomies,  etc.  (Chalmers) 
5950,  5953,  5979-5981,  5993. 


Rickets— co«i;. 

Differences  in  opinion  as  to  what  constituted  Rickets 

(Eichholz)  451  ;  (Vincent)  12179,  12180. 
Dublin,  Rickets  in  (Cameron)  11086  ;  (Ormsby)  12716. 
Dulness  of  Intellect  associated  with  (Ashby)  8774,  8775. 
Form  in  which  Rickets  is  found  (Yoitng)  2142. 
Glasgow. 

Factory  Employment,  Medical  Rejections. 
Decrease  in  number  (Scott)  1663-1665. 
Standard  (Scott)  1686. 

Improvement  in  conditions  since  1884,  owing  to 
better  feeding — Rickets  disappearing  alleged 
(Scott)  1706,  1714,  1722-1720— Doubtful  Possi- 
bility (Vincent)  12114,  12181,  12182,  12198- 
12200. 

Prevalence  of  Rickets  (Ormsby)  12720. 

School,  Percentage  in  (Scott)  1680,  1681. 

Thompson's,  Mr.,  Investigation  in  1884  (ScoM)  1705, 
1706,  1712-  1714. 

Improvement,  Possibility  of  from  4-7  (Ashby)  87P4- 
8738. 

Leeds,  Percentage  in  (Eichholz)  552  :  (Young)  2083. 

Liverpool,  Rickets  not  conspicuously  prevalent  (Yoiivf;) 

2083,  2143,  2144. 
Manchester  Children's  Hospital,  Number  of  Admissions 

for  Rickets  in  1903  (Ashby)  8772. 

North  of  England  suffered  more  acutelv  than  the  south 
(Eichholz)  451. 

Not  increasing  (Ashby)  8113  ;  (Hutchison)  10075. 

Percentage  in  Poor  and  Good  Schools  (Eichholz)  452. 

Prevalence  of.  After  Effects,  etc.  (Eccles)  10768  ;  (Vincent) 
12112,  12113. 

Results  of,  to  Physique  (Ashby)  8766,  8769. 

Sheffield,  Prevalence  in  (Greenwood)  8188-8190,  8250- 

8258,  App.  XX. 
Syphilis  as  cause  of  (Mott)  10484. 

Ridsre,  Dr.  James — Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Living  C  11, 
i\.pp.  XVI.,  Section  XII. 

Ripon — School  Children,  Height  and  Weight  Diagrf.  m& 
(Eichholz)  App.  XIX. 

Roberts,  Mrs.,  of  Wardour  Street— Bequest  to  St.  Anne's 

Parish  for  Treatment  of  Consumption  Cases  (Stanley) 
13414. 

Robinson's  Groats — Unsuitable  Food  for  Infants  (HawJces) 
12976. 

Robustness  Inherited  from  the  mother,  not  from  the 

father  (Ormsby)  12670. 

Rookeries,  Dispersal  of— Improvement  in  Population  due 

to  (Eichholz)  520. 

Rotch,  Dr. — Originator  of  Milk  Prescription  plan  for  Infant 
Feeding  (Vi^icent)  12180. 

Rothschild's,  Dr.,  svstem  of  Milk  Depots  in  Paris  (Smyth) 
1300-1315. 

Roughs,  see  Hooligans. 

Rowntree,  Mr.  B-  Seebohm 

Evidence,  4904-5357 — References  to  in  Report,  par 
118,  150,  104,  198,  204,  299,  309,  353. 

Inquiry  into  Destitution  in  York — Mr.  Loch's  Criticism 
of  Method,  App.  III.,  par.  29-38 — Report,  par.  78. 

R05''al  Albert  Asylum— Parental  Alcoholism  as  cause  of 
Mental  Degeneracy  of  Offspring  (Shuttleworth)  App.  XVI., 
Section  IX. 

Royal  Patriotic  Asylum  for  Girls— Domestic  Training 

(Eichholz)  500. 
Rural  Districts,  see  Country  Districts. 

Russell,   Mr, — Work  among  Manchester  Boys  (Horslall) 
5067. 

Crusade  against  the  tea  habit  (Athins)  2952,  2953. 

Russell,  Mr.,  and  Mr.  Campagnac  Statement  on  the 

Physical  Condition  of  Working  Class  Children  at  Ancoats, 
Manchester,  App.  XXII. 

Sailors. 

Creneral  Paralysis,  Prevalence  of — Yarmouth  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  Statistics,  etc.  (Jones)  10807-10810, 
10870-10873,  10877,  10879. 

Navy,  see  tluit  title. 
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St.  Clement's  Road  Board  School,  Notting  Dale. 

Attainments — Percentage  of  Children  in  lower  standards 

(Eichhoh)  471. 
Criminal  Neighbourhood  (Eichhoh)  439,  542. 
Height — Comparative  Diagram  (Eichhoh)  App.  XIX. 

St.  Clement's  Road  Centre,  Notting  Dale— Retardation 

of  growth,  Comparative  Diagram  (Eichhoh)  App.  XIX. 

St-  James  the  Less  School,  Ancoats,  Manchester— Re- 
covery of  Physique  as  Children  travelled  uv  the  School 
(Eichhoh)  445,  446. 

St.  John's  School,  Dean's  Gate,  Manchester— Recovery 

of  Phvsique  as  Children  travelled  up  the  School  (Eichhoh) 
440.  ' 

St.  Peter's  and  Swell  Lane  School,  Leeds— Weight  of 

Children  Diagram  (Eichhoh)  App.  XIX. 

St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Greengate,  Sal- 
ford— Physique  of  Children  (Eichhoh)  446,  447,  617. 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1899— Powers  given  to 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Local  Government  Board 
(Lithihy)  13601,  13632-13634. 

Salford,  see  titles  Manchester  Area,  Names  of  Schools,  etc. 

Salvation  Army. 

Accounts  properly  kept  and  audited  (Lamb)  11601- 
11614. 

Appreciation  of  whole-hearted  and  effective  work  (Lihhy) 
7876. 

Cruelty  to  Children — Work  of  Salvation  Armv  (Lamb) 
11584-11588. 

Uomestio  Economy,  Instruction  given  to  the  very  poor 

in  their  homes  (Lamb)  11457-11460 
Hadleigh  Labour  Colony,  see  tliat  title. 

Inebriates"  Retreat,  Methods  of  treatment  (Lamb) 
11664,  11665,  11758-11765 

TiOudon,  East,  Work  in  (Eyre)  3669-3671 

Shelters — Bedsteads  substituted  for  Bunks,  L.  C.  C. 
enforcing  minimum  requirements  of  the  law  (Booth 
1102-1106. 

Smoking  not  allowed  among  Members  (Lamb)  11756. 
Underfed  School  Children,  Feeding  of — Arrangements 

to  avoid  weakening  Parental  Responsibility  (Lamb) 

11451-11456. 

Wastrel  Class,  Improvement  Experiments  (Booth)  988- 
991,  1083. 

"  Won't  Works  — Proposal  to  give  Magistrates  power 
to  commit  persons  to  a  Labour  Colony  for  three 
years  or  more  (Chalmers)  6009,  6010  ;  (Loch)  10267, 
10368-10371. 

Sanitary  Conditions,  see  title  Housing  and  Sanitary  Con- 
ditions. 

Sanitary  Inspectors. 

Local  Authority,  Relations  with  Medical  0£Bcers  and 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  see  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Longton,  Work  of  Women  Sanitary  Inspectors  (Garnett) 
9151,  9193-9196. 

Need  for  Women  Sanitary  Inspectors  (Anderson)  App. 
v.,  par.  60. 

Saving  and  Prolonging  Life  by  Scientific  Processes, 

Bearing  on  Physical  Deterioration  (Maurice)  292,  293  ; 
(Cunningham)  '2200;  (Brunton)  2426,  2432;  (Gorst) 
11792,  11793;  (Shadwell)  12243-12249,  12257,  12.306- 
12312. 

Scandinavia — Syphilis  and  Sequelae  of  Syphilis,  System  of 
recording  cases  (Mott)  10474. 

School  Buildings. 

Clubs  and  Boys'  Brigades,  Use  of  School  Buildings  for 
(Eyre)  3530.  3572,  3573,  3690-3692  ILewcs)  8664- 
8666. 

Halls  : 

Dining- Rooms  for  School  Children,  Use  as  (Libby 
7852,  7857,  7858. 

Use  of,  for  Physical  Training  out  of  School  Hours 
proposed  (Nivin)  6313-6323  :  (Lewis)  8654- 
8656.^ 

Injury  to  Health  and  Development  caused  by  bad  con- 
ditions in  respect  of  Ventilation,  Lighting,  and 
'  Warming  (Horsfall)  App.  XXL,  par.  2-6. 


School  Buildings— cojii. 

Ireland  : 

Renairs  paid  for  by  Voluntary  Contributions  (Kelly) 
'  11366. 

Warming — All  Fuel  supplied  by  Voluntary  Con- 
tributions or  brought  by  the  Children  (Kellii) 
11366-11369— Repoet,  par.  305  ;  page  90  (34)T 

Lighting  : 

Cross  Light,  Eiiect  on  Eyesight  (Garnett)  9237. 

Deficiency  of  Light,  Neglect  of  Children's  position, 
etc.  (Gorst)  11872. 

Report,  par.  306. 

Sanitary  Conditions  : 

Advantages  to  be  expected  from  Medical  Insuection 

of  Schools  (Chalmers)  6180. 
Closets,  Importance  of  Strict  Cleanliness  (Brunton) 

2426. 

Supervision  under  Public  Health  .\ct,  only  in  respect 
of  Closet  Accommodation  (Chalmers)  6179-6182. 

Ventilation  Defects  of  Existing  Buildings,  Neghgence  of 
Teachers,  etc.  (Eichhoh)  579,  680,  583  ;  (Kerr) 
803,  808,  810,  946;  (Wilson)  1948;  (Atkins) 
2923,  2924  ;  (Collie)  3982,  4024-4026,  4090- 
4101  ;  (Lyttelton)  5455,  5456,  .5482;  (Horsfall) 
5683,  6687-5093;  (Gorst)  11809-11811,  11900- 
11904. 

Class  Rooms  (Gorst)  11812,  11813. 

County  Schools,  Insufficient  heating  resulting  in  a 
stoppage  of  Ventilation  (Gorst)  11811,  11812» 

Edinburgh  Schools  well  ventilated  on  the  whole 

(Mackenzie)  0829-6831. 

Inspection  as  a  remedy  (Gorst)  11901. 
Ventilation  Defects  of  Existing  Buildings,  Negligtrnoe 
of  Teachers,  etc. — cont. 
Mechanical  Ventilation. 

Necessity  for  (Kerr)  809,  947-950. 

Working  of,  in  Glasgow  (Chalmers)  0164-8169. 

Warming  of  Country  Schools  insufficient.  Hot  Water 
Pipes  proposed  (Gorst)  11811,  11812,  11967- 
11972. 

Water  Supply,  Necessity  of  providing  children  with 
plenty  of  fresh  drinking  water  (Gorst)  11849. 

School  Children. 

Abnormal  cases  among  School  Children.  Observ.ition 
and  study  of — Provision  of  Central  Residential 
Laboratory  for  London  (Kerr)  798-800. 

Anthropometric  Data,  see  that  title. 

Clothing  see  that  title. 

Death-rate,  Decrease  in,  in  Scotland  (Chalmers)  5982- 
5985. 

Education,  see  that  title. 
Employment  out  of  School  Hours : 

Contributing  cause  of  Child  Degeneracy  (Brunton) 
2453,  2479,  2480. 

Dublin,  Street  Trading  in — Restriction  (Ormsby) 
12767-12761. 

Eyesight,  Teeth,  Dirt,  see  those  titles — DistMses,  see 
their  Names. 

Food,  see  titles  Food,  Underfed  School  Children,  etc. 

Glasgow — Improvement  in  Vital  Statistics  (Chalmers) 
6159-6103. 

Health,  Feeding,  etc.,  as  bearing  on  Recruiting  Question 
— Royal  College  of  Surgeons  emphasising  stricter 
attention,  App.  I.,  par.  25. 

Home  Conditions,  Investigation  of  : 

Edinburgh  Committee,  Onerations  of  (Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie) 6989-7004. 

Inquiry  into  Causes  of  Condition  of  Worst  Cases 
revealed  by  Medical  Inspection  (Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie) 7029. 

Infants  and  Young  Children,  see  that  title. 

Manchester  area,  Inferior  Physique  in  (Rees)  4289-4297. 

Medical  Inspection,  Need  for  (Taylor)  133;  ( llninfon.) 

'  2488  ;  (Atkins)  2899-2903  ;  (Collie)  .■'.!),SS-4006, 

■;^|g  4013-4016  ;  (C/fzZwew)  6180-0188  :  (i-/f.  //iroorf) 
8228,  822Q ;  (Murphy)  10403;  (Jo„r.-^)  !(J844  ; 

-    .   '    r  (Macnamara)  12430,' 12437 ;    (Hawh  i)  13061- 

'  ■"'P-'  13090;   (^?V?/)  13356-13359;   (Camptupiac  and 

'/  r-.  Russell)  App.  XXII.,  par.  8. 
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School  Children- fojii!. 

Medical  Inspection — cont. 

Admission  to  School,  Examination  on: 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (CheaUe)  12874-12878. 

Preliminary  Medical  Examination  sufficient  in 
well  placed  schools,  but  continuous  touch 
required  in  case  of  poorer  schools  (Macna- 
mara)  12439-12444. 

Anthropological  Statistics,  Question  of  working 
in  with  Medical  Inspection  (Collie)  4145-4151. 

Augmenting  Staff  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (Macnamara)  12495-12497. 

Backward  and  Debilitated  Children — Simjiler  tj'pe 
of  School  suggested  with  Medical  Snjjervision. 
[Kerr)  785-792. 

Board  of  Experts  subject  to  control  of  the  Education 
Authority  (Mackenzie)  6804-6807. 

Brussels  Medical  System  (Macnamara)  12434. 

Classification  of  Children  (Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7029 ; 
(Libhy)  7889-7891,  7961. 

Cost  of  Inspection,  Method  of  carrying  out,  etc. 

(Eichholz)  456-470  ;  (Kerr)  855-859 ; 
(Collie)  3997-4003,  4124,  4140,  4141  ; 
(Gorst)  11884,  11885,  11888. 

Special  Men  rather  than  General  Practitioners, 
Reasons  for  preference  (Mackenzie)  6869 

Young  doctors  waiting  for  practice,  Employ- 
ment of.  proposed  (Atkins)  3017-3023. 

Extension  of  existing  system — Additional  and  more 
complete  Inspection  (Kerr)  754-758  ; 
(Scott)  1760-1762,  1803-1809;  (Bees)  4412. 

Chippenham,  Carelessness  as  to  infection 
(Dowding)  4938-4948. 

Restriction  to  poorer  schools  on  gr  iind  of 
expense  and  greater  necessity  (Eichholz 
456,  457,  615-619. 

Home,  Medical  Inspection  of,  in  combination  with 
School  Inspection  (Loch)  10328-10333. 

London  School  Board  : 

Committee  of  1898  (Macnamara)  12377,  12378. 

Existing  Inspection  Machinery  (Eichholz)  460- 
462;  (A'err)  854  ;  (CoZ/ie)  3996-393^,  4120. 

Manual  Tests  for  Signs  of  Wasting  (Eichholz)  450. 

Modification  of  child's  work  in  accordance  with 
results  of  Medical  Examination  (Hawkes)  13051- 
13055. 

Parental  Responsibility,  Means  of  arousing  (Collie) 
3992,  3994. 

Parents'  Objections,  Question  of  (Collie)  4123. 

Physical  Training  necessitating  Medical  Supervision 
(Chalmers)  6183-6188;   (Gariiett)  9120,  9127. 

Register    of   Sickness   proposal    (Kerr)    838-842  ; 

(Collie)  4014-4016. 
Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par. 

320-326,  411,  413,  421  ;  page  91  (41),  92  (.52). 

Scheme  for  organised  Medical  Inspection  (Mac- 
kenzie) 6787-6803,  6858-6869,  6882-6884  ;  (Gorst) 

11877-  11881,  11886-11889. 

Scottish  Royal  Commission  Recommendation  in 
favour  of  (Collie)  4006. 

Teachers,  Using  Observation  of.  Making  responsible 
to  Medical  Officer  (Collie)  3989-3994,  4125, 
4142  ;  (Niven)  6346  ;  (Murphy)  9459-9461. 

'  Record    proposed   of  general   condition  and 

health  of  children  (Gorst)  11877,  11964, 
11965. 

Training  for  Teachers  (Niven)  6346-6348,  6499- 
'  6502  ;  (Mackenzie)  6808-6813. 

Willing,  but  ignorant  except  of  external  con- 
ditions (Hawkes)  13062-13064. 

Teeth  and  Eyesight,  Inclusion  in  Inspection  (Collie) 
4122,  4138,  4139. 

Underfed  School  Children,  see  that  title. 

Nurses  : 

Periodical  visits  proposed  (Lihhy)   7961  ;  (Gorst) 

11878-  11881. 

Present  system  in  Schools — Nurses  paid  by  Vol- 
untary Contributions  (Gorst)  11889. 

Physical  Training,  Drill,  Games,  etc.,  see  those  titles. 
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School  Children— CO H^. 

Savage  type  of  children,  Disappearance  of. 

Civilising  effect  of  Schools,  etc.  (Eichholz)  519-533. 

Photographs  of  twenty  years  ago.  Evidence  of  Im- 
provement (Niven)  6246-6249. 

School  Period,  etc.,  healthiest  period,  Opportunity  of 
giving  the  child  a  good  physical  send-off  (Hawkes) 
13036. 

Slum  School  Children,  Excitable  Neurotic  Temperament 

(Eichholz)  438,  454. 
Underfed  Children  School,  see  that  title. 

School  Inspectors. 

Committee  suggested  to  inspect  teaching  of  Domestic 
subjects — Men  Inspectors  could  not  know  them  as 
women  did  (Deverell)  8026-8028. 

Hygienic  Knowledge,  Necessity  of  (Kerr)  819. 

Infant  Schools,  Substituting  women  for  men  (Gorst) 
11853. 

Needlework,  Objections  to  Men  Inspectors  (Deverell) 
8042. 

School  Restaurants— -See  Underfed  School  Children — Regu- 
larised Feeding  System  in  Schools. 

School  System,  Education. 

Scientific  Matters,  Plea  for  consideration  of,  in  establish- 
ment of  a  Central  Anthropometric  Bureau  (Cunningham) 
2260,  2263. 

Scorbutus  produced  by  use  of  sterilised  milk  (Vincent) 
12060,  12063,  12122.  12208— App.  XXVII.,  par.  IX. 

Scotland. 

Anthropometric  Measurements,  North-East  Counties 
(Gray)  3281. 

Building  Bye-Laws,  Excellence  of  County  District  Bye- 
Laws  (Chalmers)  6227-6230. 

Child-bearing — No  special  rule  eiving  factory  workers, 
etc.,  remission  of  labour  (Mackenzie)  6754. 

Cookery  Instruction  in  Schools  (Close)  2831,  2833;  (Mac- 
kenzie)  6981. 

Deterioration  : 

Deterioration  of  Classes  where  Food  and  Environ- 
ment were  defective.  Report  of  Royal  Com- 
mission— Dr.  Newsholme's  Criticism  (Atkins) 
2896. 

No  Deterioration,  rather  the  reverse — Causes  of 
Improvement  and  Hostile  Influences  (Scott) 
1773-1785. 

Food  and  Cooking  in  Farmhouses  compared  with  thirty- 
five  years  ago  (Close)  2817-2829. 

House-Letting  System,  Hardship  to  respectable  poor 
(Chalmers)  0111-6114. 

Infant  Mortality  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  26. 

Local  Authorities,  Spurring  to  sanitary  activity — Annual 
Reports  required  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
etc.  (Mackenzie)  6914,  6967-6969. 

Local  Government  Board  : 

Central  Authority  for  the  Poor  Law  and  for  Public 
Health  (Mackenzie)  6963-6966. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Sanction  of  Board  re- 
quired for  dismissal,  etc.  (Mackenzie)  6845- 
6853. 

Overcrowding,  Powers  of  effectively  dealing  with 
a  negligent  Local  Authority  (Mackenzie)  6842- 
6844. 

Physical  Training — Royal  Commission — References 
TO  IN  Report,  par.  205,  309. 

Poor  Law  and  Pubhc  Health — Local  Crovernment  Board 
was  the  central  authority  for  both.  Separate  local 
authorities  (Mackenzie)  (5963-6965. 

Poorhouses,  Reconstructed  Dietary — Dr.  Aitchison's 
research  on  the  effects  of  Diet  (Mackenzie)  6814- 
6820. 

School  Children — Decrease  in  Death  Rate  (Chalmers) 
5982-5985. 

Women  occupied  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  20. 
for  particular  places,  see  their  Names. 

Scott,  Dr.  Alexander— Evidence,  1638-1909— References 
TO  IN  Report,  par.  27,  108,  147,  152,  153,  156,  58,  161 
163,  164,  242,  244,  251,  261,  290,  383. 

Scurvy,  case  of,  arising  from  use  of  Municipal  sterilised  milk 
(Vincent)  12060,  12122-12127. 
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Seaside  Camps,  see  Camps. 

Segregation  of  the  "Unfit- 
Proposals  were  mostly  much  too  sweeping  (Mackenzie) 
6782-6787. 

Special  Environment,  Probability  of  (Shadwell)  12340- 
12357. 

Self  Control,  Lack    of,  among  Working-class    Youth,  see 
Discipline,  Lack  of. 

Shadwell,  Br.  Arthur— Evidence,  12225-12359.  App.  XIV. 

— Report,  par.  96,  214. 

Sharp  Street  Board  School,  Manchester— Percentage 

of  Children  below  Normal  Physical  Condition,  Recovery 
of  Physique  (Eichholz)  443,  App.  XIX. 

Shaw,  Br.  T.  Claye — Physical  Deterioration  due  to  Alcohol, 
App.  XVI.,  par.  7. 

Sheffield. 

Baths,  Provision  of,  in  connection  with  Schools  (Green- 
wood) 8275,  8276. 

Bread,  Butter,  and  Tea — Specimen  Dietary  (Green- 
wood) 8185-8187. 

Consumption,  Compulsory  Notification  (Greenwood) 
8261-8264. 

Cookery  Instruction,  Voluntary  Associations  working 

amongst  the  poor  (Greenwood)  8246,  8247. 
Creche,  Criticism  of  Management  (Greenwood)  8205. 

Cruelty  to  Children  and  Animals,  Bad  reputation  of 
Sheffield  (Greenwood)  8169,  8170. 

Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions — Overcrowding,  etc. 
(Greenwood)  8104-8110,  8140-8147. 
Back  to  Back  Houses,  Number  of — Accommodation, 
Number  of  Occupants,  etc.  (Greenwood)  8116- 
8124,  8297-8305. 

Displaced  Persons,  Difficulty  of  re-housing — Rents 
were  higher  in  the  Suburbs  (Greenwood)  8125- 
8128. 

Habits  of  the  people,  Causes  due  to — Improvement 
within  recent  years  (Greenwood)  8151-8156. 

Inspectors,  Division  of  Labour  in  the  effort  to  get 
the  houses  cleaned,  etc.  (Greenwood)  8207-8211. 

Instances  of  Overcrowding  (Greenwood)  App.  XX. 

Housing  and.   Sanitary   Conditions — Overcrowding, 
etc. — cont. 

Municipality,  Attitude  of — Action  towards  remedy- 
ing adverse  conditions,  Slowness,  Bugbear  of 
Expense,  etc.  (Greenwood)  8110-8116,  8129- 
8150,  8630-8313,  8397-8410— Report,  par.  113. 

Improvement  in  physique  of  population  following 
improvement  in  local  conditions.  Dr.  Dudley's 
Letter  (Young)  2082. 

Infants  : 

"Breast-Feeding,   Proportion  of  (Greenwood)  8177 
8390-8396;  (Jones)  10889,  10890. 

I  insurance,  not  an  Influence  generally   adverse  to 

infant  life  (Greenwood)  8178. 

Leaflets,  see  that  subheading. 

Mortality,  High  Rate  of — Causes  (Greenwood)  8090- 
8105,  8230-8236,  8248-8255. 

Instances  of  Waste  of  Life  (Greenwood)  App. 
XX. 

;  Municipal  Visitation  of  houses  where  births  had 

'  taken  place.  Correction  of  Parental  Neglect, 

.!  etc.  (Greenwood)  8174-8177,  8325-8328. 

Overlaying  (Greenwood)  816.5-8167. 

Registration  of  deaths  of  children  under  five  years 
f  proposed  (Greenwood)  8171,  8172. 

Leaflets  on  Care  of  Infants,  etc..  Municipal  Distribution 
(Greenwood)  8162. 

Text  of  Leaflet  issued  by  the  Health  Department 
App.  XVIII.  (a) — Report,  par.  277  ;  page  89 
(29). 

Marriage,  Age  of — Early  Marriages,  Cause  of  Infant 
MortaUty  (Greenwood)  8248-8265. 

Milk — Little  used  among  the  working  classes.  Measures  to 
ensure  cleanhness,  Price,  etc.  (Greenwood)  8180-8184, 
8237-8245. 

Rickets,  Prevalence  of — Causes,  etc.  (Greemvood)  8187- 

8192,  8256-8258.  App.  XX. 
School  Buildings,  Sanitary  Inspection  of  (Greenwood, 

8353-8359. 


Sheffield— cciw<. 

Schools 

No  managers  or  School  visitors  as  in  London  (Green) 

wood)  8226,  8272-8274. 
Physical  Condition  of  children.  Difficulty  in  dealing 

with,  owing  to  severance  between  Teachers  and 

Education  Committee,  etc.  (Greenwood)  8223- 

8227. 

Teachers,  Ignorance  of  Hygiene  and  low  standard 
(Greenwood)  8212-8214,  8220,  8221,  8265-8271. 

Smoke  Nuisance — Many  industries  excepted  from  clause 
of  Public  Health  Act,  etc.  (Greenwood)  8411-8415. 

Water  Supply  good  (Greemvood)  8179. 

Shop  Girls — Prevalence  of  Tuberculosis  in  Ireland  (Ormsby) 
12711-12716. 

Shops. 

Early  Closing — Need  for  enforcing  as  means  of  securing 

sleep  for  Cliildren  (Rees)  4418,  4419. 
Ventilation  defective  (Rowntree)  5122. 

Shoulders,  Breadth  of,  as  a  test  of  physique  (Cunningham) 
2249  (Gray)  3382. 

Shuttleworth,  Br. — Opinion  on  Alcoholism  in  Parents 
causing  Congenital  Mental  Defects  in  Offspring  (Jones) 
10864.    App.  XVL,  Section  IX. 

Sickness,  see  title  Disease,  also  names  of  Diseases. 

Simpson,  Miss  M. — Opinion  on  reasons  for  underfeeding  of 
Gii'ls  (Horsfall)  App.  XXL,  par.  8  and  9. 

Sims,  Mr.  G.  R.— Free  Meals  Fund  (Eichholz)  4,15,  476 
Report,  par.  339. 

Site  Values. 

Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Rating,  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
Scheme  and  Recommendations  of  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Local  Taxation  (Booth)  1024-1044. 

Decentralisation  of  Manufactures,  Stimulus  which 
would  be  given  by  Amendment  (Neville)  4:142. 

Taxation  Question,  Not  of  so  much  importance  as  was 
usually  assigned  to  it  (Mackenzie)  6913. 

Sittings  of  the  Committee  —  Number  of  Days,  etc.— 
Report,  page  1. 

Skibbereen. 

Emigration  from  (Kelly)  11437,  11438. 

Insanity,  Prevalence  of — Conditions  conducing  to  In- 
sanity, Emigration,  Poverty,  etc.  (Kelly)  11219, 
11220. 

Public  houses — Number  in  Town,  Number  in  contiguous 
rural  Parishes  (Kelly)  11412,  11413. 

Skin  BefectS  in  Children— Slum  Schools  in  London 
(Eichholz)  440,  450. 

Skipping  as  a  form  of  Exercise  (Cunningham  )  2394,  2395. 

Sleen  Want  of,  a  cause  of  Deterioration  (Wilsojo)  1945-1947 
( Bagot)  4646-4552  (Mackenzie)  6835-6838  ;  (Ashby) 
8700,  8701. 

Boys  after  School  Age,  Habit  of  roaming  the  Streets  until 
a  late  hour  (Campagnac  and  Russell)  App.  XXII., 
par.  1. 

Difficulties  in  securing  sufficient  sleep,  Question  of 
(Bostock)  7534-7539. 

Illness  among  children  from  want  of  sleep.  No  regular  bed- 
time, etc.  (Deverell)  7995-7997. 
~    Modern  Habits  taking  Children  out  at  night  and  making 
them  independent  of  their  parents  (Horsfall)  App. 
XXL,  par.  11. 

Report,  par.  287. 

Shops,  Early  Closing  of,  Need  for  enforcing  (Rees)  4418, 
4419. 

Slum  Conditions. 

Definition  of  a  Slum  Dweller  (Rowntree)  5335-5337. 

London  Slum  Schools,  Nothing  so  wretched  in  the  pro- 
vinces (Eichholz)  442. 

NegUgence  rather  than  poverty  the  main  feature  of  slum 
areas  (Deverell)  7971-7977,  8083. 

Special  Resident  Magistrate  to  deal  only  with  cases  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  Insanitary  DwelUngs,  Over- 
crowding, etc.,  proposed  (Lamb)  11487,  11495-11511. 
11669-11674,  11729-11731. 

refer  also  to  titles  Dirt,  Clothing,  Neglect,  etc. 
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Slum  Pi  opsrty,  Definition  of — Registrati  m  of  Owners,  etc. — 
(darnctt)  9143,  9144,  9328— Rbfokt,  par.  114,  117  ;  page 
86  (8). 

Small  Culture,  Extension  of  as  part  of  Garden  City  Scheme 
(Neville)  4753,  4754,  4758,  4771,  4792,  4818-4820. 

Small  HoldinSfS  as  a  Remedy  for  Depopulation  of  Rural 
Districts— Report,  par.  192,  197  ;  page  87  (19). 

Worcestershire  Experiment  (Foshroke),  6565,  6574 — ■ 
Report,  par.  192. 

Smith,  Dr.  Eustace — Evidence,  8419-8541  —  Reference-S 
TO  IX  Report,  par.  164,  244,  267,  270,  278,  283,  299. 

Smoke,  Pollution  of  the  Air  by,  see  Air. 

Smoking — Evils  of  Cigarette  smoking,  etc.  among  Boys 
(Eichholz)  475  ;  (Scott)  1766,  1767;  (Wilson)  1944, 
1945  (CunningJiam)  2345-2348  ;  (Atkins)  2956-2958  ; 
(Co^^te)  4198,  4199  ;  ((?ffme«)  9262-9264  ;  (Ormshy\ 
127661-2769  ;  (Campagnac  and  Russell)  App.  XXli., 
par.  4. 

Clubs  and  Boys'  Brigades,  Check  on  smoking  (Eyre)  3546- 
3548. 

Injurious,  but  not  comparable  with  other  influences 
(Ashhy)  8751. 

Legislative  RestrictioJi  (Cunningham)  2349  ;  (Scott)  1768  ; 
(Eyre)  3604. 

Age  to  which  Prohibition  should  extend  (Eyre) 
3603  ;  (Rees)  4408-9  ;  (Chalmers)  6202-6204  ; 
(Foshroke)  6642-6644  ;  (Oarnett)  9077,  9134. 

Doubtful  Value  apart  from  Parental  Influence 
(Chalmers)  6204. 

No  direct  evidence  of  bad  effect,  Abstinence  of  Athletes 
in  Training,  etc.,  (Cunningha?n)  2369-2380,  2415, 
2422—2424;,  (Shadwell)  12297-12300. 

No  scientific  basis  for  statement  that  smoking  diminished 
growth  (Hutchison)  10108,  10109. 

Potteries,  Prevalence  in  (Garnett)  9074-9078,  9261-9264. 

Recruits  for  tlie  Army,  Unfitness  in  many  cases  due  to 
Smoking  (Atkins)  2964-2956;  (Campagnac  and 
Russell)  App.  XXII.,  par  4. 

Report  and  Recommendations  op  Committee,  par.  383, 
384,  page  92  (49). 

Salvation  Army — No  Smoking  among  Members  (Lamb) 
11756. 

Sweet  shops  Licence,  Mischief  done  by  (Scott)  1769  ; 

(Cunningham)  2348 ;  (Eyre)  3678-3687  ; 
(Foshroke)  6645-6648. 

Exclusion  of  sweet  shops  from  Licence  suggested 
(Eyre)  3605,  3606  ;  (Rees)  4410-4412. 

Restriction  of  Simday  Trade  in  sweet  shops  pro- 
posed, etc.,  (Lamh)  11754-11756. 

Teeth,  Effect  on  (Dolamore)  7144. 

Smyth,  Mrs.  Watt — Evidence,  1196-1412 — References  to 
in  Report,  par.  217,  264,  267,  271,  272,  274,  278,  313,  416. 

Social  Education,  Necessity  for— Schools  as  centres  of 
trained  Voluntary  Work,  Cadet  Corps,  Country  Schools, 
etc.,  (Loch)  10202,  10203,  10212-10215,  10314-10327. 

Snoial  Questions. 

Ameliorative  Tendencies  gradually  assuming  the  upper 
hand  in  the  struggle  with  evil  (Booth)  104'' 

Public  Conscience,  Creation  of  (Booth)  1048. 

Report,  par.  293, 

Soho. 

Alcoholism,  Increase  among  Dressmaking  and  Shop  Girl 
Class  (Stanley)  13422,  13423. 

Conditions  of  Life,  Improvement  in  (Stanley)  13377- 
13381,  13404-13406. 

Family  Life — Mothers  neither  ignorant  nor  neglectful, 
good  relations  between  Mothers  and  Daughters,  etc., 
(Stanley)  13376-13379,  13447-13451,  13456-13459. 

Foreigners. 

Difference  in  Physique,  etc. — No  perceptible  Differ- 
ence (Stanley)  13437-13448. 

Proportion  of  (Stanley)  13415. 

Girls'  Club,  see  Stanley's,  Miss  M.,  Girls'  Club  in  Soho. 

Healthiness  of  (Stanley)  13403. 

Improvement  in  Working  Class  Physique  due  to  work  of 
School  Board,  Country  Hohdays,  etc.  (Stanley)  13381- 
13393,  13409-13413. 

Overcrowding.  Phthisis  due  to,  etc.  (Stanley)  13376, 
13377,  13403. 
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Phthisis,  Treatment  in  Sanatoria--Mrs  Robert's  Bequest 

to  St.  Annes  Parish  (Stanley)  13414. 
Poverty — Extreme  Poor  had  left  Soho  (Stanley)  1347. 
Rents,  Increase  in,  driving  out  Working  Class  Population 

(Stanley)  13454. 
Underfed  School  Children  Difficulty  non-existent  (Stanley) 

13474-13479. 

Soldiers  and  Recruits,  Teeth  of,  see  Teeth. 

Sorenson's,  Mr-,  Dairy  Farm— Purity  of  Milk  (Smyth)  1253. 

Soup — -Diet  of  poorest  class  in  Manchester  (Bostock)  7466- 
7471,  7493-7501 

South  African  War. 

Insanity  among  Soldiers,  Increase  in.  App.  XXVII,, 
par  5. 

Recruits  for  the  Army. 

Age — Recruits  not  sent  out  under  twenty  years  of 
Age  (Borrett)  257. 

Men  accepted  who  at  other  times  would  have  been 
rejected  (Taylor)  13,  53. 

Teeth,  Breakdowns  owing  to  Bad  Teeth  (Borrett)  236; 
(Dilamore)  7106. 

British  Dental  Association,  Report  of  Hygiene  Com- 
mittee, App.  XXVIII.,  pnr  2. 

Imperial  Yeomanry  sent  back  from  the  Cape  (Taylor) 
40. 

South  HuUsville  Board  School,  West  Ham— Percentage 

of  Children  below  normal  physical  condition  (Borrett) 
443. 

Southwark — Expectation  of  Life,  1897-1900,  Comparison 
with  Hampstead  (Murphy)  App.  XIII.,  par.  1 — Report, 
par  86. 

Southwark   Children's  Free  Meals  Fund  — Grants 

(Eichholz)  476 — Report,  par.  339. 

Spain — Child-birth,  Law  that  woman  must  abstain  from 
work,  employer  being  liable  for  wages  while  she  was  idle 
(Athins)  3024-3026;  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par  10. 

Special  Instruction,  Children  requiring,  see  title.  Back- 
ward and  Debilitated  Children,  also  title  Mental 
Deficiency,  etc. 

Spine,  Curvature  of — Effect  of  keeping  children  too  long 
in  one  position.  Means  to  counteract  tendency  (Oorst) 
USry2;  (Ormshy)  12797,12798;  (Hawkcs)  13061  ;  (Hors- 
fall)  App.  XXL,  par.  3  and  4. 

Spirits. 

Canteens,  Spirits  not  sold  in  (Taylor)  45. 

Drink  sold  in  public -houses  little  better  than  poison 
(Taylor)  49. 

Effect  of  drinking  impure  spirits — Physical  deficiency. 
Lunacy,  etc.,  (Taylor)  43,  51,  58. 

Spirometer,  Not  indispensable  in  taking  Chest  Measure 
ments  (Cunningham)  2250,  2256,  2257. 

Squire,  Miss. 

Factory  Employment  of  Married  Women — App.  V., 
par.  40 — Report,  par.  257. 

Health  Visitors,  Work  of — App.  V.,  par.  60 — Report, 
par.  298. 

Staffordshire. 

Infant  Mortality  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par  26. 

Occupations  of  Women — Census  1901  (Anderson) 
App.  v.,  par  15. 

Potteries,  see  that  title. 

Standard  of  National  Physique. 

Evidence  available — Statistics  of  Recruiting  and  An- 
thropometrical  Data  (Cun)iingham)  2186-2191. 

German  Standard  for  Recruits,  Comparison  of  British 
population  with  (Brunton)  2439,  2440. 

Mean  Physical  Standard  to  which  it  was  the  tendency  of 
the  race  to  return  (Cunningham)  2210;  (Malins'< 
3129  ;  (Gray)  3454-3466. 

Recruiting    Statistics    were    fallacious.  Recruit-giving 
class  varied  with   the    Labour  Market,  etc. 
(Cunningham)  2188 — Report,  par.  18-39,  43. 
Newsholme's,  Dr.,  Views  (Atkins)  2896. 

Stanley,  Hon.  Maude— Evidence,  133C7-13486— Refer- 
ences to  in  Report,  par.  311,  370. 
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Stanley's,  Hon.  Maude— Girls'  Club  in  Soho. 

Age  of  Members,  Employment,  etc.  (Stanley)  13382- 
13384. 

Dances  given  by  (Stanley)  13459. 

Family  Life  of  Members — Club  did  not  take  Girls  away 
from  their  Mothers  (Stanley)  13447-13459,  13461. 

Instruction  given,  etc.  (Stanley)  13373-13376. 

Manners  of  IMembers,  Effect  on  (Stanley)  13462. 

Report,  par.  370,  371. 

Manners  of  Members,  Effect  on  (Stanley)  13462. 

Representative  Nature — Mixture  of  Grades,  etc.  (Stanley) 
13441-13446. 

Respectability  Quahfication  (Stanley)  13371,  13445. 
State  Nurseries,  see  Creches. 

Statistics. 

Afforded  no  basis  for  Opinion  as  to  Deterioration,  No 
data  for  Comparison  (Taylor)  149 ;  (Barrett)  212  ; 
(Maurice)  372-375. 

Consultative  Committee  and  Central  Bureau  proposed, 
see  Anthropometric  Data. 

Value  of— Question  of  the  best  authority  to  collect  in- 
formation on  subjects  relating  to  Public  Health  and 
Physique  (Booth)  1118-1121,  1187-1195. 

Stature,  see  Height. 

Stepney- 
Infant  Mortality,  Fall  in,  due  to  Alien  Immigration 
(Murphy)  9413. 

Overcrowding  in — One  bed  let  to  three  sets  of  people  in 
twenty-four  hours  (Maurice)  403-405. 

Sterility.  Increase  in,  a  sign  of  Deterioration   ( Young) 
2127-2130. 

Alcohol,  Direct  Action  on  Female  Generative  Organs 
(Eccles)  10709,  10710. 

Gonorrhoea,  Sterility  due  to  (Eccles)  10702. 

Insanity,  Relation  to  (Jones)  10827-10829. 

Still  Births. 

Registration,   Need  for  (Malins)  3142-3144 ;  (Niven) 
6422-6423;  (Oreenwood)  8173;  (Anderson) 
v.,  par  11. 

Compulsory  Registration,  Opinion  in  favour  of, 
(Scott)  1753,  1754;  (Cunningham)  2293,  2294. 

Importance  in  relation  to  Mortality  in  first  few 
weeks  of  Ufe  (Chalmers)  5957,  5958. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee,  par.  242  ; 
page  88  (24) 

Statistics  desirable,  General  impression  that  number 
of  Still  Births  had  not  increased  (Cunningham) 
2242,  2243. 

Town  Life,  Increase  in  Still  Births  due  to  (Bees)  4466. 

Street  Trading  among  Children,  Evil  of,  in  Dublin- 
Restriction  (Ormsby)  12757-12761. 

Strikes— Effect  on  Recruiting  (Taylor)  188. 

Stuttgart. 

Building  Regulations,  Results  (Horsfall)  5740,  7541. 
Dwellings  Bureau  (Horsfall)  5655-5658. 

Submerged  Seventh. 

Glasgow  : 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  rallying  when  once  fallen 
to  farmed-out  houses  (Chalmers)  6012,  6135, 
6141. 

Improvement  impossible  while  they  are  allowed 
to  occupy  insanitary  houses  (Chalmers)  6014, 
6015. 

Food — No  relation  between  Earnings  and  Expenditure 
on  Food  (Chalmers)  6051. 

Not  a  shifting  Population  (Chalmers)  6106-6108. 

Technical  Education  as  a  Remedy  (Chalmers)  6148-6162. 

Unskilled  Labour,  Demand  for  : 

Constant  Demand  (Chalmers)  6050-6054. 

Market  overstocked — Subsistence  Wages  but  not 
good  Wages  (Chalmem)  6054,  6055, 

Sudbury— Specially  designed  farm  tor  production  of  Milk  for 
"Infants,  see  Milk,  Viaoent's,  Dr.,  System. 


Sugar. 

Consumption  of,  as  a  cause  of  Teeth  Deterioration 
(Dolamore)  7145. 

No  Uric  Acid  in  (Haig)  9650. 

Sullivan,  Dr.  W.  C. — Maternal  Intemperance,  Effect  on 
Embryo,  etc.,  App.  XVI.,  par,  VIII. 

Summary  of  Recommendations  of  the  Committee— 

Report,  page  84-92. 

Summer  Camps,  see  Camps. 

Sunday,  Misuse  of,  in  large  Towns— Opening  Places  of 

Recreation  other  than  Public  Houses  proposed  (Horsfall) 
5790-5795. 

Sunlight,  Lack  of,  as  Cause  of  Deterioration  (Rees)  4226, 
4239. 

Surgeons,  Eoyal  College  of. 

Anthropometric  data — Opinion  as  to  Central  Bureau — 
Report,  par.  52. 

Assistance  rendered  to  the  Committee  on  Physical  De- 
terioration— Report,  par.  427. 

Reports  on  Memoranda  supplied  in  reference  to  Physical 
Disability  of  Army  Recruits,  App.  I.,  par.  21-26 — 
Report,  par.  4-9. 

Sweating,  Evils  of — Diminution  of  by  recent  legislation 
(Booth)  1023. 

Sweden. 

Alcoliol,  Consumption  of : 

Decline  in — Stoppage  of  Decline  in  1860,  etc.  (Eccles) 
10782-10787. 

Legrain's,  Dr.,  Tables,  App.  XVI.,  Section  XI. 

Rejection  of  Conscripts,  relation  to  (Eccles)  10782. 

Cookery  Instruction  System  (Close)  2608-2611. 

Neolithic  people  compared  with  modem  population — 
Evidence  of  constancy  of  physical  dimensions 
(Gray)  3250. 

Recruits  for  the  Army,  Percentage  of  Rejections — Mr. 
Rees's  Statistics  (Atkins)  2888. 

School  Children,  Washing  of  (Gorst)  11865. 

Sweet  Shops. 

Gambling,  Encouragement  of — Penny  -  in  -  the  -  Slot 
Machines,  etc.  (Eyre)  3605,  3607,  3608,  3680-3684  ; 
(Rees)  4497. 

Tobacco,  Cigarettes,  etc.,  Sale  of,  see  Smoking. 

Sweethave  School,    Leeds  —  Physique   of  Children 

(Eichhoh)  447— App.  XIX. 

Sweets  as  a  Cause  of  Decayed  Teeth  (Dolamore)  7092, 

7093. 

Swimming  for  School  Children. 

Making  Swimming  Compulsory  proposed  (Rees)  4501. 
Manchester,  Facilities  in  : 

Free  use  of  Public  Baths  (Atkins)  2918-2922. 
Provision  of  Baths  in  New  Schools  required — 
Existing  Facilities  in  Manchester  and  Salford 
etc.  (Sees)  4413-4418,  4436,  4498-4500 ;  (Niven) 
6310. 

Switzerland. 

Child-bearing — Limitations  on  Employment  of  Women 
before  and  after  confinement  (Mackenzie)  6753 ; 
(Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  10. 

Educational  System : 

Age  at  which  Children  are  sent  to  School,  Occupa- 
tions, etc.  (Gorst)  11816,  11932. 

Break  for  Play  between  each  successive  hour  of 
study  (Brunton)  2426. 

Games  regarded  as  part  of  school  training  and 
supervised  by  Master  (Brunton)  2426. 

Playgrounds — Exercises,  etc.,  for  a  large  number 
in  a  limited  space  (Brunton)  2428. 

Feeding  of  School  Children  (Brunton)  2452. 

Syphilis. 

Alcoholism. 

Cause  of  Syphilis  (Horsley)  10590-10595 ;  (Eccles) 
10693,  10694,  10696  ;  (Longhurst)  App.  XVL, 
Section  V. 

Greater  Virulence  of  Syphihs  in  Alcohohc  Person 
(Horsley)  10589,  10590;  (Eccles)  10697-10699. 
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Sypiulis— eon<. 
Army. 

Discharges  under  Two  Years'  Service. 

Proportion  smaller  than  expected  (Ilaurice) 
350.  ^ai. 

SyphiHs  not  found  during  first  two  years  of 

service  {Taylor)  68,  148. 
Very  few  rejeotions    for    Inherited  Syphilis 
(Taylor)  144-148. 
India,  Cases  sent  from — Prejudicial  effect  on  home 
population  (Taylor)  34. 
Arterial  Degeneration  (Mott)  App.  XXV.,  par.  4. 
Brussels  Conference,  see  Brussels. 

Cancer  of  the  Tongue,  Connection  with  (Hordeij)  10581, 
10582. 

Communication  of  Disease — Penalties  proposed  (llott) 

10505-10512  (Horslcy)  10628-10631. 
Congenital  Syphilitic  Children. 

Bronchitis  in  Infants — Often  Cases  of  Congenital 
Syphihs  of  Lungs  (Horslei))  10583-10585. 

Cases  escaping  Treatment  (Hordey)  10618. 

Course  of  Disease  in  (Horsleij)  10550-10559. 

General  Paralysis  Liability  (Mott)  10480. 

Manchester,  Amount  of  Disease  in  (Ashhy)  8787, 
8788. 

Mental  Deficiency,  Tendency  to  (Horsley)  10554. 

Decrease  in  Quantity  and  Virulence  (Tweedy)  3777  ; 

(Cooper)  3815,  3816,  3817  :  (Collie)  4027,  4028  ; 
(Ashbu)  8783:  ( Hordcy)  m>21  ;  (Eccles)  10764; 
(Cameron)  11090. 

'  Destructive  Lesions  less   Common,   but  jSTervous 

Disease  possibly  more  Common  (Mott)  10502- 
10504  (Horsley)  10530,  10531. 

Indian  Arrangements,  Efficiency  of  (Cooper)  3842. 

"  Not  very  much  less  "  (Smith)  8432,  8516-8519. 

Registrar-General's  Returns — Sequelae  of  Syphilis 
not  entered  as  Syphilitic  Diseases  (Mott)  10472- 
10474. 

Degeneracy  and  Syphilis — Deterioration  not  due  to  in- 
crease of  Syphilis,  but  Syphilis  most  potent  Cause 
of  whatever  Degeneracy  exists  [Kerr)  776,  777, 
850-8.52  ;  (Cooper)  3864,  3874,  3875. 

Detention  of  Syphilis  Patients,  Giving  Statutory  power 
to  Medical  Officers  of  Workhouse  Infirmaries 
proposed — Lenijth  of  Treatment  required  (Horsley) 
10538,  10546,  10547,  10633-10641. 

Diseases  resulting  from  (Cooper)  3818. 

Dublin,  Prevalence  in  (Cameron)  11088-11090. 

Extent  of  exaggerated  (Eichholz)  647  ;  (Hutchison)  10080 
10081. 

Ear  Disease,  No  difference  m  the  amount  attributable 
to  SyphiHs  (Cheatle)  12879-12882. 

Eye  Disease — Fewer  and  less  severe  forms  of  SyphiHtic 
Eye  Disease  (Tweedy)  3756. 

Inherited  SyphiHs,  Decrease  in  (Tweedy)  3776. 

Relation  of  Syphilis  to  Optic  Atrophy  (3Ioit)  App. 
XXV.,  par,  2. 

First  Effects  on  the  Adult  (Horsley)  10544,  10545. 

General  Paralysis,  Relation  to,  see  General  Paralysis. 

Heredity,  Question  of  (Cunningham)  2350-2352. 

All  Children  of  SyphiHtic  Parents  hit  more  or  less 
(Horsley)  10564. 

Disappearance  of  Syphilitic  Taints  in  a  very  few 
generations  (Eichholz)  648. 

Female,   Infection  of,  more  prejudicial  to  Children 
than  infection  in  Male,  etc.,  (Horsley)  10466 
10586-10588.  ^'  ' 

Health  at  Birth— Very  small  number  of  Degenerate 
Births  due  to  SyphiHs  (Eichholz)  647  : 
(Malins)  3203^3205. 

Apparently    Healthy— Appearance    often  de- 
ceptive (Kerr)  830-836  ;  (Collie)  3928-3930. 

Lowest  Classes,  Effects  visible  in  Offspring  (Mott) 
10481-10484.  1     8  ^  I 

\  Propagation  by  Persons  in  Secondary  Stage  (Coover) 

3876,  3877.  o    i  "/^tr; 

Second  Generation,  Effects  in  (Horsley)  10567-10575. 


Syphilis— com/. 

Heredity,  Question  of,  etc. — cont. 

Time  which  should  elapse  before  a  man  who  has  been 
infected  should  marry — Two  Years  not  enough 
for  safety  (Mott)  10466  :  (Horsley)  10647-10651. 

Third  Generation,  Possibility  of  inherited  Syphilie 
in  (Horsley)  10575-10578. 

Hospital  Accommodation  : 

Adequate  Provision  (Cunningham)  2341-2343. 

Inadequacy  of : 

General  Hospitals  not  taldng  Cases  for  Syphilis, 
etc.  (Mott)  10468,  104S6-10489,  10534; 
[Horsley)  10534,  10535. 

Treatment  in  General  Hospitals  preferable  to 
Lock  Hospital  System  (Jones)  10892 
10895. 

Infant  Mortality,  SyphiHs  a  factor  in  (Vincejit)  12203- 
12205. 

Ignorance  among  lowest  Classes  as  to  Dangers  of  Syphilis 
Inadequate  Provision  for  Treatment,  etc.  (Mott) 
10468,  10486-10492,  10506. 

Improved  Methods  of  Treatment — Result  in  Preservation 
and  Multiplication  of  the  Unfit  (Horsley)  10532. 

Inquiry  into  Extent  of  Prevalence,  etc.,  needed  (Mott) 
10472-10476,  10496-10501,  10522,  10523  ; 
(Horsley)  10537,  10596,  10601. 

Nature  and  Extent  of  proposed  Inquiry  (Horsley) 
10622,  10623. 

Voluntary  Committee  in  existence  (Mott)  10501. 

Insanity,  Syphilis  as  cause  of  (Cooper)  3818-3823. 

Ireland,  Insanity  in,  not  due  to  prevalence  of  syphilis, 
(Brown)  9889-9891 ;  (Orrnsby)  12691. 

Liverpool,  Improvement  among  Factory  Employees 
(Young)  2118. 

London,  East  End — Comparison  with  West  End,  eta 
(Smith)  8430-8434,  8516-8519. 

Nervous  Disease  in  Men  due  to  (Mott)  10479  ;  App.  XXV, 
par.  3. 

Never  certainly  cured  (Horsley)  10619,  10651. 

Notification  Question  (Cooper)  3869-3872. 

Advantages  outweighing  Dangers  (Horsley)  10539- 
10543,  10600,  10601,  10631,  10632. 

Danger  that  diseased  persons  would  refuse  to  be 
treated,  etc.  (Mott)  10469-10471,  10493-10495  ; 
(Jones)  10891,  10902,  10906,  10912-10914. 

Prevalence  of  Syphilis  : 

Death  Certification  fallacious  because  Medical  Practi- 
tioners dare  not  put  Syphilis  on  Certificate 
Making  certificate  a  privileged  Communica- 
tion proposed  (Horsleij)  10525-10529,  10602- 
10616. 

British  Medical  Association,  Opinion  of  (Horsley) 
10612-10614. 

Statistics — No  Statistics  available  (Horsley)  10524. 

Tuberculosis,  Comparison  with  (Horsley)  10624, 
10625. 

Preventive  Measures. 

Contagious  DiseasesActs,  see  that  title. 

Injections — Danger  of,  etc.  (Cooper)  3879-3883. 

Measures  suggested  (Cunningham)  2216,  2286-2289. 

Notification,  see  that  subheading. 

Primary  Cases,  Number  escaping  Treatment  (Horsley) 
10548. 

Report  and  Recommendation's  of  Committee,  par. 
250,  386-392  ;  page  92  (50). 

Rickets  possibly  caused  by  (Mott)  10484. 

School  Children,  Amount  of  SyphiHs  among  (Collie)  4027- 
4028. 

Parkliead  Reformatory,  Glasgow — Percentage  of 
Syphilis  (Scott)  1740,  1741. 

SteriHsation  of  SyphiHtics,  Question  of  (Horsley)  10533. 

Tabes  and  Tabo- Paralysis,  Relation  of  Syphilis  to  (Mott) 
App.  XXV.,  par.  2. 

Teeth,  Effect  on. 

Decay — Hereditary  SyphiHs  as  cause  of  (HorsUy) 
iO.552,  10553,' 10560-10562. 

Recruits — Number  of  Rejections  for  Defective 
Teeth,  Small  proportion  only  due  to  inherited 
Syphilis   (Cunningham)  2354-2362. 

Vaccination,  Danger  of  (National  Anti- Vaccination 
League),  App — XXIX. 
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Tabes  and  Tabo-Paralysis. 

Relation  of  Syphilis  to  {Mott)  App.  XXV.,  par.  2. 

Results  as  regards  families  of  Tabetics  (Mott)  App.  XXV., 
par.  2. 

Tabes  mesenterica. 

Bovine  Tubercle  as  cause  of  (Eccles)  107oO. 

Dublin,  Not  common  amongst  children  {Ormsby)  12716- 

Not  increasing,  Existing  Statistics  no  guide  {Hvlchison) 
10078. 

Primary  or  Secondary  Tubercle,  Question  of  [Ecdes) 
10750. 

Statistics  unreKable  [Aslhy)  877S-87S1  ;  [Kcchs)  10749- 
10752. 

Tatham,  Dr- 

Infant  Mortality  Tables,  App.  Va.— Report,  par.  237,  238 

Life  Tables  for  Manchester  (Horsfall)  5572-5574. 

Public-house  Workers,  Mortality  from  Tubercle,  Facts  as 
to  (Ecde.1)  10742. 

Tangye,  Messrs, — Care  for  physical  welfare  of  workers 
[Malins]  3179. 

Tattersall,  Dr, — Opinion  that  the  population  was  under 
better  conditions  than  ever  [EicJiholz)  551. 

Taylor,  Sir  W. 

Evidence,  1-159 — References  to  in  Report,  par.  4- 
34,  386,  416. 

Memorandum  on  the  Physical  Deficiency  of  Recruits,  etc., 
April,  1903,  App.  "L,  par.  1-13— Fm-ther  Memo- 
randum, App.  I.,  par.  28. 

Tea,  Abase  of— Deleterious  Effect. 

Ana-mia,  Cause  of  (Youngi  2093,  2094.  {Cunningham.) 
2298. 

Boys,  Tea  habit  among — Cause  of  Rejection  of  Recruits 
for  the  Army  (Atkins)  2952-2954;  (Campagnac  and 
Russell)  App.  XXII.,  par.  3— Report,  par.  221,  222. 

Children,  Effect  on,  etc.  (Sn^yfh)  1317-1321  ;  (Scott)  1744, 
1745,  1770,  1771.  (Wilsov)  1926,  1927  ;  (Close)  2588- 
2593;  (Collie)  3931,  3932;  (Lyttelton)  5531,  5532; 
(Bostoclc)  7449,  7460-7464,  7485,  7486. 

Doing  as  much  harm  as  alcohol  (Horsfall)  App.  XXI., 
par.  10. 

Exaggeration  of  the  harm  done  (Hutchison)  9992-9996, 
10025-10028.. 

Indian  Tea  more  injurious  than  China  Tea  (Shadwdl) 
12301-12303. 

Indigestion  and  Constipation  caused  by  excessive  tea- 
drinking  (Shadtvell)  12301. 

Ireland,  see  that  title — subheadings  Tea  and  Insanity. 

Not  a  substitute  for  Alcohol,  merely  an  addition  (Cunning- 
ham)  2300. 

Report,  par.  223. 

Tax  on  Tea,  Possible  Deleterious  effect  of  removing 

(Booth)  1175-1180. 
Uric  ^cid  contained  in  Tea  (Haig)  9551-9561,  9579-9591 

Teachers  and  Teaching'. 

Anthropometric  Investigations,  making  use  of  Teachers. 

Record  of  School  Life  could  be  kept  if  in  each  School 
there  was  a  Teacher  who  was  a  Sanitarian  (Kerr) 
770-775. 

Report,  par.  39-66  ;  page  84  (1). 

Special  Operators  preferable  to  amateurs  (Oorst) 
11944-11951. 

UnsuitabiUty  of  Teachers  (Jones)  10846  ;  (Gray) 
3301-3304,  3314-3318;  3372-3378,  3388-339.3, 
3400-3413,  3502-3510  (Browne)  9733-9736, 
9756,  9757,  9827-9829. 

Art.    68    Teachers — Shortcomings  as  Infant  Teachers 
(Oorst)  11852,  11853,  11930,  11931. 

Children  requiring  special  Tteatment,  Selection  by 
Teachers  iii  the  first  instance  (Kerr)  956,  957. 

Clubs  and  Boys  Brigades,  Co-operation  of  Elementary 
School  Teachers  (Eyre)  3696-3703. 

Deterioration  : 

Opinions  of  Head  Teachers  (Eichholz)  662. 

Poor  Teaching,  Influence  in  causing  Deterioration 
(Horsfall)  App.  XXL,  par.  2. 

Domestic  Economy,  etc.,  Training  in  Ireland  (Kelly) 
11246,  11337,  11344-11346;  11347,  11350-11357. 


Teachers  and  Teaching-— f  if. 

Extraneous  Duties. 

Anthropometric  Measurements,  Question  of  (Gray) 
3375. 

Willingness  of  the  Teachers  to  undertake  anything 
that  was  for  the  good  of  the  Children  (Deve^-ell) 
8073-8076. 

Eyesight  of  School  Children,  Question  of  preliminary 
examination  by  Teachers  (DevereU)  8071,  8072. 

(Tealth,  Laws  of,  and  Hygiene,  see  that  title. 

Hearing  of  School  Children,  Possibility  of  Teachers  de- 
tecting signs  of  Disease  (Cheatle)  12852-12856. 

Infants  and  Young  Children  : 

Ignorance  of  Teachers  as  to  Care  and  Management 
(DevereU)  8019,  8020. 

Lectures  for  Teachers  (Collie)  3972,  3973. 

Influence  on  Children  outside  School  Hours,  Personal 
Interest  in  Outcast  Children,  etc.  (Collie)  3988, 
3992,  4113-4119. 

Laziness  of  young  women.  Moral  influence  of  Teachers 
during  School  Life  as  a  possible  remedy  (Close)  2715- 
2718,  2834-2839. 

Leaflets  of  Instruction  on  Care  of  Children,  etc..  Distri- 
bution to  Parents  proposed  (Deverell)  8067,  8068. 

Medical  Examination  of  Pupil  Teachers  and  Assistant 
Teachers  under  the  London  School  Board  (Eichholz) 
400. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children,  Making  use  of 
Teachers,  see  School  Children. 

Parents,  Co-operation  with  Teachers — Proposals  for 
getting  the  Parents  into  the  Schools  to  see  the 
Classes  at  work,  etc.  (Deverell)  8058-8066. 

Physical  Training  requ  red  for  (Collie)  4183-4190 
(Horsfall)  5683-5687,  5694. 

Pupil  Teachers — Light  Drill  Course  suggested 
(Eichholz)  564,  565. 

Pupil  Teachers,  see  that  title. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  Supervision  of  use  of  Playgrounds 
in  Manchester  (Niven)  6303-6305. 

Special  Training  in  Relation  to  Instruction  in  Schools 
on  subjects  of  Domestic  Training,  Physical  Exercise, 
etc.— Report,  par.  313,  314  ;  page  90  (37). 

Swimming  for  Girls — Teachers  unable  to  swim  difficulty 
(Bees)  4414. 

Training,  Importance  of — Inadequate  Training  College 
Accommodation,  etc.  (Horsfall)  5684-5686. 

Underfed  School  Children.  Detection,  etc.,  of  cases  by 
Teachers,  see  Underfed  School  Chidren — Ascertaining 
Fact  of  Malnutrition. 

Ventilation,  Neglect  of — Training  to  know  Value  of 
Fresh  Air  required  (Kerr)  809,  810;  (Collie)  4025, 
4096  ;  (Lyttelton)  5456,  5482  ;  (Horsfall)  5683. 

Teat-Sucking,  Use  of  India-rubber  Nipple,  see  India-rubber 
Nipple. 

Technical  Education, 

Manchester  and  Liverpool,  Facilities  in  (Young)  2112. 

Teeth. 

Adulteration  of  Food,  Strict  enforcement  of  laws  sug- 
gested, App.  XXVIII. ,  Section  III. 

Anthropometrical  Survey,  Question  of  examining  Teeth 
(Grai/)  3313,  3442-3448. 

Care  of — Instruction  of  Working  Classes  by  letters, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  App.  XXVIII.,  Section  III. 

Cleaning,  Means  of,  besides  Tooth-brushes  (Dolamore) 
7110-7115. 

Used  Matches  or  bits  of  stick.  Impossible  for  poor 
people    to    provide  Tooth-brushes  (Briinton) 
2426,  2481-2486,  2520-2523. 
Decay  and  Poor  QuaUty  of  Teeth — Causes.App.  XXVIIL, 
par  2. 

Cleanliness,  Lack  of  (Smyth)  1216-1212;  (Collie) 
3987  ;  (Foshroke)  6638-6641  ;  (Dolamore)  7081- 
7083    (Murphy)  9464,  9465. 

Ero.sion  by  Acid,  Deficiency  of  Lime  Salts,  etc. 
(Brunton)  2426,  2462-2466. 

Improper  feeding  in  early  infancy  (Collie)  3987  ; 
(Legge)  5920-5922;  (Dolamore)  7079;  (Broivne) 
9690. 
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Teeth— c""?. 

Deformities  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth  which  were  Evidence 
of  Deterioration  (  Young)  2117. 

Degeneration  of  Teetli  as  compared  with  our  Ancestors 
{Cunningham)  2219  ;  (Brunton)  2441. 

Comparison  of  Teeth  in  ancient  British  skulls,  etc- 
(Dolamore)  7071-7074,  7084,  7085;  App.. 
XXVIII.,  Section  II. 

Increase  in  Dental  Cases — Report  of  Hygiene  Com- 
mittee of  British  Dental  Association,  App. 
XXVIII.,  Section  II. 

Sickly  children  survived  who  would  formerly  have 
perished  {Dolamore)  7070,  7080. 

Well-to-do  Classes,  Teeth  worse  than  the  Poorer 
Classes  {Dolamore)  7127-7131  ;  App.  XXVIII., 
Section  I. 

Dentists,  Appointment  of  to  inspect  and  attend  to  Teeth 
of  Elementary  School  Children  {Dolamore) 
7094-9097.  7099.  7116-7118,  7149-7163,  7155- 
7159;  App.  XXVIII.,  Section  III. 

Benefits  resulting  in  cases  of  Factories,  etc.,  where 
Dentists  had  been  appointed  {Dolamere)  7102- 
7104. 

Compulsory  Inspection  {Dolamore)  7146-7148. 

Cost,  Question  of  {Dolamore)  7100-7102,  7119-7122, 
7154,  7160-7168. 

Payment  by  the  Children  {Dolamore)  7165,  7169, 
7170. 

Deterioration  generally.  Question  whetlier  Bad  Teeth 
were  Evidence  of,  {Borrett)  234 ;  {EiMiolz)  453 ; 
454  ;  {Brunton)  2460,  2461  ;  2524-2528  ;  {Atkins) 
3020;  {Legge)  5918-5925;  (Z>oZa?7iore)  7123-7131  ; 
[Oorst)  11873,  11874  ;  App.  XXVIII,,  Section  III. 

Differences  in  different  Parts  of  the  Country  {Legge) 
5919. 

False  Teeth,  Provision  of  by  Dental  Hospitals— Cost 
to  the  Poor  {Collie)  3988. 

Food,  Change  in  character  tending  to  Deterioration. 

Teeth  less  needed,  etc.,  {Cunningham)  2225- 
2230,  2363-2368. 

Country  Population,  Deterioration  of  {Wilson) 
1973,  1974. 

Flour  refined.  Effect  of  substituting  steel  rollers  for 
grind-stones  {Brunton)  2461  ;  (Dolamore)  7098. 

Softer  Foods  more  apt  to  leave  particles  behind, 
etc.  {Brunton)  2462-2469. 

Glasgow. 

Factory  Children,  Teeth  not  very  bad  {Scott)  1887. 
School  aiildren.  Defective  Teeth  (Chalmers)  6177, 
6178. 

Health,  Evil  consequences  of  poor  dentition  (Dolamore) 
7132-7143. 

infants.  Formation  of  Teeth — Importance  of  proper 
sustenance  (Smy'h)  1208-1215. 

Ireland — Bad  Teeth  among  School  Children  (Kelly) 
11180. 

Lancashire— Badness  of  Teeth  (Borrett)  173-175,  238- 
240  (Dolamore)  7086,  7087,  7179. 

Leeds,  Teetli  of  Young  Persons  of  the  Factory  Class, 
Dr.  Hall's  Report  ( Young)  2083. 

Lime — Decayed  Teeth  had  not  necessarily  less  lime  than 
sound  ones — Black's  Investigation  of  difference 
between  soft  and  hard  teeth  (Dolamore)  7088-7091. 

Medical  Charitable  Relief,  Making  Dentistry  part  of,  in 
Ireland  proposed  (Kelly)  11419. 

Navy  Recruits — Report  of  War  Office  and  Admiralty 
Inter-Departmental  Conference,  App.  XXVIII., 
Section  III. 

Occupation  affecting  Teeth — Badness  of  Millers',  Jam- 
makers',  and  Pastrv  Cooks'  teeth,  etc.  (Dolamore) 
7171,  7173,  7178-7182. 

Potteries,  Conditions  injurious  to  Teeth  (Garnett)  9070- 
9073. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committe,  par.  44, 

60,  416^421,  page  92  (52). 
School  Children. 

Board  of  Education,  Points  proposed  for  representa- 
tion to,  App.  XXVIII.,  Section  III. 
British  Dental  Association  Investigations,  Statement 

of  Results,  App.  XXVIIL 
Inspection  of  Teeth,  need  for,  131-133  (Brunton) 
2426,  2487  ;  (Atkins)  3020-3022  ;  (Broivne) 
9732. 

Medical  Inspection,  including  Teeth  in  (Collie.) 
4122,  4138,  4139. 


Teeth— co»<. 

School  Children — cont. 

Means  of  preventing  Decay  (Collie)  4017,  4018. 
Teeth  fairly  good,  but  not  attended  to  (Libhy)  7958- 
7960. 

Smoking,  Effect  of  (Dolamore)  7144, 

Soldiers  and  Recruits,  Teeth  of. 

Admiralty  and  War  Office — Report  of  Inter-Depart- 
mental Conference  on  Teeth  of  Recruits,  App. 
XXVIIL,  Section  III. 

Causes  of  Caries. 

Cleanliness,  Want  of — Efforts  to  check  deteriora- 
tion of  Teeth  in  the  Army  (Taylor)  43. 

Impure  Food  and  Drink  (Taylor)  43. 
Dentists  in  the  Army,  a  few  recently  appointed 

(Dolamore)  7107,  7108. 
Increase  in  number  of  would-be  Recruits  with  bad 

Teeth  (Taijlor)  40,  41,  App.  I.,  par.  11. 
Lancashire,  Reputation  for  bad  Teeth  (Borrett)  173- 

176,  238-240. 

Nervous  breakdown  in  the  field.  Soldiers  secreting 
false  teeth  for  an  excuse  to  get  away  (Taylor) 
38,  39. 

Rejection  of  Recruits. 

Fads  of  Doctors,  Difficulties  of  varying  Stand- 
ards (Borrett)  173. 

Greater  Stringencv  in  requirements  (Cunning- 
ham) 2219,  2220,  App.  XXVIII-,  Section 
III. 

Percentage  in  1891  and  in  1902  (Borrett)  163. 

South  African  War,  Breakdowns  owing  to  bau 
leeth  (Taylor)  40;  (Borrett)  236;  (Dolamore) 
7106,  App'.  XXVIIL,  Section  II. 

Standard — Enough  teeth  to  masticate  with  (Borrett) 
246. 

^;3t  of  General  Health  and  physique.  Adoption  as 
(Gorst)  11784. 

Structural  changes.  Shortening  of  the  Jaws  (Cunning- 
ham) 2225  ;  (Dolamore)  7075-7078. 
Suear,  Consumption  of,  as  a  cause  of  deterioration  of 

"  the  teeth  (Dolamore)  7092,  7093,  7146. 
Syphilis,  Effect  of. 

Army  Recruits — Rejections,  Small  proportion 
accounted  for  by  syphilis  (Cunningham)  2354- 
2362. 

Congenital  Syphilitic  Children,  etc.  (Horsley)  10552, 
10553,  i0560-10562. 
Youthful  Appearance  retained  by  aid  of  modern  dentistry 
(Cunningham)  2231,  2232. 

Tendring'  School — Feeding  of  School  Children  (Gorst) 
11848,  11849. 

Textile  and  Metal  Towns-- Rates  of  Reproduction  in 
England  and  Germany  (Shadwell)  App.  XIV.,  Tables  V., 

vir 

"  The  Queen's,"  1st  Cadet  Battahon,  see  Cadet  Corps. 

Thompson,  Mr.  James  G.— Inquiry  into  Rickets  in  Glasgow 
(Scott)  1705:   1706;  1712-1714. 

Thompson's  Housing  Handbook— Report,  par.  197. 

Tight-Lacing,  Decrease  in— Improvement  during  la»t 
twentv  3'ears  (Cunningham)  2220-2225' — Report,  par. 
369. 

Tinned  Foods. 

Checks  on  Use  of — Tax  or  Inspection  by  Analysis  pro- 
posed (Collie)  4175-4177. 

Idleness  one  cause  of  extended  use  of  (Closed  2578-2580. 
Increase  in  Use  of,  as  cause  of  Deterioration  (Blaurice) 
331,  332  ;   (Lyttdton)  5368. 

Infants— Tiimed  Food  Deleterious  (Malins)  3135,  3154. 

Meat— Nutritive  Value  of  Tinned  Meat  as  compared 
with  inferior  Butchers'  Meet  (Lyttdton)  5506-5508. 

Milk,  see  that  title. 

Poorest  class.  Tinned  food  not  within  reach  of  (Boslock) 
7466-7468. 

Prevalence  of,  in  Rural  as  well  as  Urban  Districts  (Jones) 
10883. 

Report,  par.  217,  220,  228. 
Tobacco  Smoking,  see  Smoking.  ^ 
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Tobacco,  Taxation  of,  in  Ireland— High  enough  to  injure 

and  not  high  enough  to  protect  Taxpayer  (Kelly)  11374- 
11370. 

Tomes,  M.,  Opinion  quoted  in  reference  to  Infants'  Teeth 
(Smyth)  1209. 

Toothache,  Remedy  for — Washing  mouth  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  warm  water  (Brunton)  2426. 

Toothbrushes- 
Bryant  &  May's  Employees  supplied  with  tooth  powder 
and  bru.shes  free  ( Young)  2122. 

School  Children. 

Doubtful  if  poor  children  used  Toothbrushes  (Smyth) 
1216. 

Duke  of  York's  School,  Toothbrushes  supplied 
(Smyth)  1217,  1218. 

Soldiers. 

Did  not  appreciate  Toothbrushes,  Habit  of  cleaning 
teeth  needed  to  be  taught  in  childhood  (Dolamore 
7109. 

Tooth  brushes  supplied— Eflorts  to  preserve  Teeth 
in  the  Army  (Taylor)  43. 

Substitutes  suggested,  Used  Matches  or  bits  of  stick 

(Brunton)  2426. 
Use  of,  drew  attention  to  necessity  of  preserving  ihe 
teeth  (Scott)  1861,  1862. 

Tottenham. 

Boys'  Brigades,  Use  of  School  Buildings,  etc.  (Lewis) 

8664-8666. 
Cookery  Instruction. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools— No  provision  for 
Cookery  Teaching  (Lewis)  8602-8604. 

Number  of  Teachers  and  Centres,  Number  of  children 
eligible  for  Instruction  (Lewis)  8586-8589. 

I  Standard  Condition,  laid  down  by  Local  Authority 

contrary  to  Intention  of  the  Code  (Lewis)  8579- 
8584,  8599,  8600,  8641-8644. 

Physical  Training,  Absence  of  Facilities  (Lewis)  8653. 

Towns- 
Accumulation  of  people  in — Migration  from  Country 
Districts  detrimental  to  National  Physique,  etc. 
(Jia?mec)  389-392  ;  (^oo//f)  1146-1151  ;  (Scott) 

•  1782-1785;    (Wilson)   1971-1980;  (Cunning- 

ham) 2185,  2381,  2382  ;  (Brunton)  2426 ; 
(Gray)  3345,  3346  ;  (Eyre)  3613-3616  ;  (Camerov) 
10917-10919. 

Air  the  distinguishing  factor — Gutter  the  next  best 
thing  after  the  Country,  Improvements  doing 
away    with    Gutters    (Neville)  4865-4871. 

Alcoholism  in  Women,  Effect  in  causing — Lessened 
force  of  Public  Opinion,  Desire  for  pleasure, 
etc.  (Jowes)  10815-10821. 

Birth  Rate  of  Upper  Classes,  Decrease  in.  and  de' 
crease  in  Death  Rate  of  Working  Classes  (Gray) 
3267. 

"Onuses  of  decline  in  physique  of  town  dwellers — 
Conditions  in  Ireland  (Browne)  9689-9696. 

Jlimax  already  reached — Practically  nothing  left 
to  draw  from  Country  (Eowntree)  5194,  5195 
5248  ;  (Horsfall)  5574. 

Clubs  and  Bovs'  Brigades,  Effect  in  counteracting 
Evil  (Eyre)  3590-3592. 

Conditions  of  Work,  Lack  of  Open  Air,  etc.  (Eown- 
tree) 6118,  5119. 

Conditions  unfavourable  to  Health  not  more  intense 
but  more  T^-idespread  (Booth)  970,  971,  1068- 
1072,  11.39;  (Wilson)  1953  ;  (Atkins)  2871; 
(Malins)  3177-3183  ;  (Rees)  4254-4261,  4443  ; 
(Rowntree)  4966,  5141,  5142,  5245,  5247  ; 
(Horsfall  )  5567. 

Craze  for  open  air  treatment — No  evidence  that 
farm-labourers  were  really  stronger  than  town 
dwellers  (Malins)  3184,  3185. 

DeathRate,Urban Conditions  produced  a  lower  death, 
rate  than  that  from  which  Rural  Districts 
suffered  years  ago — Dr.  Newsholme's  Views 
(Atkins)  2896. 

Effect  not  restricted  to  Poorest  Classes  (Roumtree) 
5192-3. 

England — Town  and  Country  Children  were  much 
of  a  muclmess  except  in  remote  provinces 
(Close)  2626-2628. 


Towns— soif. 

Accumulaticn  of  people  in—ci  nt. 

Eye  Disease,  Comparative  Prevalence  in  Town  anc! 
Country. 

Country  the  Recruiting  Ground  and  Asylum  of 
the  Town  (Tweedy)  3757-3763. 

Shortsightedness  (Tweedy)  3795. 

Exodus  from  the  Country. 

Causes  of  Exodus  —  Discomfort  of  Homes, 
Present  Education,  Desire  for  Amusement, 
etc.  (Close)  2620—2622,  2722,  2723,  2848- 
2857  ;  (Fosbroke)  6559-6562,  6678-6680 ; 
(Ormshy)  12641. 

refer  also  to  title  Country  Districts,  Deteri- 
oration. 

Eyesight  and  Hearing,  Adverse  Effects  of  Town  Life 

(Browne)  9693. 
Germany. 

Rural  Population,  Physique  superior  to  that  of 
Urban  Population — Evidence  of  Recruiting 
Returns  (Shadw-ell)  12259-12263,  12334- 
12339. 

Tables  showing  Urbanization  (Shadwell)  App. 
XIV.,  Tables  I.,  II.,  III. 

Ireland  (Cunningham)  2207-2209 ;  (Ormshy)  12620- 
12621,  126.39-12641. 

Belfast — Country-bred  children  superior  to 
town-bred  children— Dr.  Purdon's  Report 
{Young) 

Migration  into  the  Towns  did  not  tako  place 
lo  any  great  extent  (Browne)  9694. 

Legislative  and  Philanthropic  Measures. 

Counteracted  the  evil  to  a  certain  extent 
(Cunningham)  2185. 

Gradually  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle 
(Booth)  1047  ;  (Malins)  3183. 

Increase  in  Town  Population  overtaking 
Ameliorating  Agencies  (Eowntree)  5141, 
5178-5180 — Palliatives  only  beginning — 
Improvement  to  be  expected  from  increase 
of  Palliatives  (Rowntree)  5195. 

No  adequate  provision  made  to  deal  with  the  change 
(Maurice)  294. 

No  Evidence  that  physique  of  Rural  population  was 
superior  to  that  of  Urban  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (Shadwell)  12334. 

Normal  type  of  Country  Inhabitants  (Wilson)  1912. 

Possibility  of  securing  Conditions  of  Life  superior 
to  Country  Conditions  (Rees)  4466-4470. 

Recruits  for  the  Army,  Change  in  Class  (Maurice) 
326,  360-366. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  Committee' 
par.  79,  99,  184-208;  page  87  (18),  (19). 

Slum  Population — Distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  Slum  Population  and  Population  ot 
better  parts  of  Towns  (Brunton)  2433. 

Statistics  required  before  any  comparison  was 
possible  between  Town  and  Country  (Cunning- 
ham) 2383-2386. 

Teeth,  Deterioration  of  (Dolamore)  7085. 

Unfavourable  comparison  of  Town-bred  with  Country- 
bred  type  (Wilson)  1913,  1914,  1968-1970,  1988, 
1993,  2011-2022,  2032;  (Bagot)  4719-4721 
(Neville)  4728-4730;  (Mackenzie)  6970-6973; 
(Mrs.  Mackenzie)  6999-7004  ;  (Cameron)  11015- 
11017. 

Women,  Deteriorative  Physiological  Effects  of  Town 
Life  on  (Rees)  4466. 

Expansion — Garden  Cities,  Extension  of  Suburbs,  Cheap 
Transit,  etc.  (Cunningham)  2310-2312  ;  (Niven) 
6392-6394,  6444-6448;    (Ashhy)  8726-8728. 

Building  Regulations,  see  that  title. 

Decentralisation  of  Manufactures,  see  Factories  and 
Workshops. 

Distance  from  Work  Objection — Choice  of  Evils 

{Eowntree)  5181-5185. 
Existing  Law,  Possibilities  of  (Rowntree)  5087-5089  ; 

5093. 

Garden  City,  see  that  title. 
London : 

Advantage  of  migrating  the  working  population 
(Eves)  7655-7657. 

Rise  in  Rents  tended  to  send  people  into  the 
suburbs  (Loch)  10128. 
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Towns— co?i/. 

Expansion — cont. 

Rating,  Law  of — Amendment,  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
Scheme  discussed  in  connection  with  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Local  Taxation  Commission 
(Booth)  1024-1044. 

Schools,  Building  on  Outskirts,  proposed  (Collie) 
4046,  4216,  4217. 

York — Mr.  Rowntree's  (Sen.)  Experiment  (Bountree) 
5099-5117,  5211-5213. 
Improved  Hygiene,  Effect  of  (Chalmers)  5986  ;  (Cameron) 
10924,  10929-10932,  11012,  11131,  11135. 

Increase  in  Population  since  1851  in  Proportion  to  total 
Population  (Cameron)  11013-U015. 

Villages  and  Small  Towns,  see  that  title. 

Toynbee  Hall,  Oxford  House,  Etc.— Work  done  in  the 

way  of  School  Management  (Eichholz)  668. 
Trades,  see  Occupations. 
Tramps,  see  Vagrants. 

Truants'    Industrial    School,     Hightown,    Liverpool — 

Mr.  Hance's  Memorandum  on  Weights  and  Heights  of 
Boys  admitted  in  1893  and  1903— App.  IXb. 

Tuberculosis. 

Adenoids,  Tuberculous  origin  of  some  cases  (Cheatle) 
12929,  12930,  12934-12936. 

Alcohol,  Relation  to  Tubercle  (Eccles)  10704  ;  (Longhursl) 
App.  XVI.,  Section  V. 

Diet,  Deficiency  in,  rendering  persons  vulnerable  (Hutchi- 
son) 9972. 

Dublin,  Prevalence  in  (Cameron)  11080,  11081.  11085. 

German  Sanatoria,  Results  of  Treatment  in  (Horsjall) 
App.  XXL,  par.  16,  17. 

Infants  and  Young  Children,  Tuuerculosis  amonsr : 

Decrease  in  (Niven)  6431. 

Prevalence  of  (Eccles)  10747,  10748. 

Insane  Patients,  Phthisis  among  : 

Alcoholism,  Connection  with  (Jones)  10851,  10853- 
10856. 

General  Paralytics,  Prevalence  of  Phthisis  among 
(Jones)  10856. 

Proportion  of  Phthisis  Deaths  in  Asylums  (Jones) 
10849-10851. 

Ireland,  see  that  title. 

Joints,    Tubercular    disease  of — Diminution    ( Young) 
2144,  2145. 

Manchester,  Death  Rate  in  (Niven) — App.  XII,  Section 
IV. 

Milk,  Conveyance  of  infection  by  (Smyth)  1343. 

Powers  of  Local  Authorities  (LitUhy)  13627,  13628, 
13644. 

Mortality,  Decrease  in  : 

Comparison    between    England    and    France — Dr. 

H.  Monod's  book  (Eccles)  10744-10746. 
Decrease  in  Mortality  without  getting  rid  of  the 

Taint  (Taylor)  30-32. 

Notification  : 

Many  authorities  malting  tubercle  practically  notifi- 
able (Eccles)  10738-10740. 
(see  also  sub-heading  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.) 

Old  People,  question  as  to  susceptibility  to  Tuberculosis 
(Kelly)  11189-11191. 

Overcrowding,  Death  Rate  in  relation  to — Mr.  Murphy's 
Tables  (Murphy)  9495,  9496. 

Potteries  :  ' 

Hospital  Accommodation,  Lack  of  (GarnHt)  9188- 
9192. 

Prevalence  in  (Garnett)  9187. 

Public  Houses  a  factor  in  Dissemination  of  (Eccles) 
10740-10743. 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 

Chest  Measurement.  Rough  and  Ready  Method 
of  taking,  which  would  disclose  marked  signs 
of  Tuberculosis  (Scoft)  1845-1853,  1881-1886. 

Coal  Mine.<!,  Employment  of  Children  in  without 
Medical  Examination  (Scott)  1721. 

Debility  and  Ill-nutrition  in  School  Life  predisposing 
to  (Kerr)  784,  843,  844. 
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Tuberculosis— co«<. 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis — cant. 
Decrease  in  (Bruntori)  2442. 

Factory  Operatives,  Attempts  to  obtain  statistical 
evidence  (Anderson)  1562-1565,  1568,  1569. 

Glasgow  Death  Rare  (Chalmers),  6022.  App.  XL, 
Table  E. 

Increase  in. 

Factory  Life,  Effect  of  ( Young)  2146. 

Ireland  (Browne)  9856,  9857  ;  (Browne)  9680- 
9682. 

Manchester  (Niven)  6408-6421. 

Infection,  Spread  of — Defective  Ventilation  in 
Workshops  (Young)  2116,  2147. 

Ireland,  see  that  title. 

Isolation  of  Patients,  DesirabiUty  of  (Scott)  1905- 
1909. 

Legislation  in  special  cases  wher3  compulsory 
removal  from  work  meant  the  workhouse 
(Yourig)  2146. 

London — Death  Rate  per  1,000  among  population  in 
Tenements  of  less  than  five  rooms,  etc.  (Murphy) 
App.  XIII.,  Table  3. 

Measures  against — Disease  not  greatly  mitigated 
among  poorest  classes,  App.  XXVII.,  par.  9. 

Notification. 

Compulsory  Notification,  Question  of. 

Compulsory   for   Factories,    but  not  for 
general  practice  (  Young)  2147. 

Sheffield,  Pioneer  in  Compulsory  Notifica- 
tion (Greenwood)  8261-8264. 

Voluntary  Notification  by  Medical  Practi 
tioners  proposed  (Scott)  1902-1904. 

Soho. 

Decrease  in — Facilities  for  treatment  of  cases  in 
Sanatoria  (Stanley)  13414. 

Overcrowding,  Phthisis  due  to  (Stanley)  13376. 

Vaccination  resulting  in  Disposition  to  Consumption. 
(National  Anti-Vaccination  League)  —  App. 
XXIX. 

School  Children,  Tuberculosis  among. 

Decrease  among  Children  of  School  Age  (Kerr) 
845. 

Dirt,  Effect  in  increasing  (Collie)  4023. 

London,  East  End— Very  common  but  not  in- 
creasing (Smith)  8510-8515. 

Manchester,  Prevalence  in  (Ashby)  8777. 

Pediculosis,  Tubercular  Infection  through  wounds 
due  to  Pediculosis  (Collie)  4020-4022. 

Tabes  mesenterica,  see  that  title. 

Tumours — Question  of  Heredity  (Mackenzie)  6773. 

Tweedy,  Mr.  John — Evidence,   3745-3808 — References 
TO  IN  Report,  par.  24,  205,  386,  408,  411,  412. 

Twentieth  Century  League- 
Objects  of,  etc.  (Eichholz)  712;  (Eyre)  3532-3535,  3548, 
3564,  3578-3584,  3728. 

Scope  of — Confined  to  Metropolis  (Eyre)  3729. 
Report,  par.  376. 

Typhus  Fever  in  Ireland  (Browne)  9872-9876. 

Causes  of — Poverty  and  Destitution  (Cameron)  11077- 
11079. 

Decrease  in  (Kdly)  11172,  11420-11422. 

Dublin,  Practical  Disappearance  from  (Cameron)  11076- 
11079. 

Ulverston  Union — Lunacy  Rate,  High  Rate  possibly  due 
to  Declining  Population  ( W iglesworth)  8955. 

Underfed  School  Children. 

Afternoon  Work,  Effect  of  feeding  at  School  (Chalmers) 
6091. 

Ascertaining  Fact  of  Malnutrition. 

Attendance  Officer,  Value  of  help  in  discovering 
home  conditions  (Lihby)  7834,  7837  ; 
(Gorst)  11834,  11835;  (Macnaynara)  12378, 
12379,  12421,  12425. 
Increase  in  staff  necessary,  Every  point  would 
require  verifying  (Hawkes)  13194,  13192. 
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TJjaderfed  School  Children— co?i<. 

Ascertaining  Fact  o£  Malnutrition — cont. 

Duty  of  School  Authorities  to  ascertain  what  children 
came  to  school  unfit  to  profit  by  school  curri- 
culum (Macrmmara)  12377. 

Inspection  to  test  question  of  Underfeeding — Finding 
of  London  School  Board  Committee  of  1898 
(Macnamara),  12377. 

Medical  Inspection,  see  that  subheading. 

.  ■  ■        School  Record  proposed  of  condition  of  children  as  to 
nutrition  (Gorst)  11877,  11909-11911. 

Teachers,  Making  use  of  in  detecting  Cases  of 
Underfeeding — Sufficiency  of  information, 
capacity,  etc.  (Macnamara)  12378  ;  (Hawhes) 
13193. 

ittest  persons,  subject  to  proper  supervision 
and  checks  {0(yrst)  11833,  11834,  11846, 
12024,  12025. 

.   ,  Methods  by  which  practised  teachers  could  tell 

the  children  who  were  hungry  (Macnamara) 
12422-12425. 

,     :  Niven's,  Dr.,  Scheme,  6352-6371,  6498. 

Reference  to  Medical  Officer,  Question  of 
Frequency  (Niven)  6502-6507. 

Report,  par.  355. 

Backward  and  Debilitated  Children,  refer  to  that  title. 

Birmingham  Feeding  Scheme,  sec  Birmingham. 

Children  sent  to  school  without  Breakfast,  etc.  (Eichholz) 
436;  (Close)  2636-2639;  (Lyttdton)  5432; 
(Hawkes)  13039-13042. 

South  Ancoats,  Manchester — Children  rarely  went 
without  breakfast,  they  got  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  (Bostock)  7504^7515. 

Cost  of  providing  Meals  (Eichholz)  476;  (AsJihy)  8743- 
8747;  [Gorst)  11829,  11830;  (Macnamara) 
12419,  12420,  12546. 

Amount  spent  over  the  whole  of  London  Schools 
(Eichholz)  476. 

Paris  Canteen  System  (Macnamara)  12470-12473 — 
Report,  par.  357. 
Country  Districts. 

Provision  of  food  possibly  more  difficult  in  the 
country,  but  not  so  much  wanted  as  in  the  town 
(Gorst)  11928,  11929. 

Rarity  in  (Foshrohe)  6700,  6701. 

Source  of  Underfed  Children — Widows  with  large 
families  (Gorst)  11829,  11960-11962,  11973- 
11978. 

Dietary. 

Meat  or  Soups  made  from  Meat,  Harmful  Diet  (Haig) 
9614,  9615. 

Pea  Soup  alone  not  the  best  food.  Alternatives 
(Eichholz)  484-486. 

Soup  and  Pudding  (Macnamara)  12547,  12548. 

Sufficient  Meal — A  certain  amount  of  animal  food 
required,  thougli  much  could  be  done  by  veget- 
able soups  (Hutchison)  10014,  10015 — Report, 
par.  349. 

Vegetarian  Dinner,  see  East  Lambeth  '  Teachers 
Schools  Dinners  Association. 

Dublin  Underfed  Children  (Cameron)  10962. 

Edinburgh — Large  proportion  of  children  in  the  Canon- 
gate  half  starved  (Mackenzie)  6977-6980. 

Free  Feeding  (Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7005-7013 — Report, 
68,  par.  344. 

Evidence  of  Underfeeding,  Difficulty  of  children  in  doing 
mental  work  (Lihhy)  7834. 

Extent  of  Underfeeding — Percentage,  etc.,  of  children 
who  were  always  underfed  (Gorst)  11841-11845 
(Macnamara)  12450-12454. 

Impossibility  of  getting  at  the  actual  percentage 

(Gorst)  11979-11982. 
Inquiry — Taking  samples  from  all  over  the  country 

proposed  (Gorst)  11988-11992. 

No  Statistics  to  be  had,  purely  a  matter  of  opinion 

(Gorst)  11973-11975,  11979-11987. 
Report,  par.  332. 

See  also  sub-headings  names  of  Towns. 

Family  Life,  Possible  injury  to,  by  feeding  children  at 
school  (Gorst)  118.32,  11833. 

Feeding  essential  (Murphy)  10402-10406. 

Especially  necessary  to  a  cliild  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  education  (Ormsby)  12803. 


Underfed  School  Children— co»!;. 

Free  Feeding. 

Advocated  only  on  a  small  scale  and  as  secretlj'  a» 
possible  (ioc/i)  10196-10193' 

Charitable  Agencies,  Work  oi  (Eichholz)  475,  476. 

Criticism  of  system— Movement  against  destitu- 
tion without  regard  to  education.  Payment 
System  had  broken  (Loch)  10192-10195,  10242 
— Report,  par.  354. 

Free  Education  Logical  culmination  of  (Atkins)  2967, 
3008,  3030-3036  ;  (Libby)  7907-7909. 

Non  sequitur  (Loch)  10272 — Report,  par.  365.. 

Improvement,  but  one  Free  Meal  a  day  was  not 
7~  enough  to  build  up  a  constitution  (Eichholz) 

438,  494  ;  {i»&%)  7916,  7917. 

Objections  to  (Close)  2617,  2659  (Libby)  7881-7884 
(ZeZZy)  11380,  11381. 

Objection  to  State  Intervention,  but  no  objec- 
tion to  Private  Agencies  (Hawkes)  13186, 
13201-13202— Report,  par.  348. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  if  parents  were  not  able  to  pay 
(Brunton)  2452,  2544. 

Parental  Reponsibility,  Danger  of  weakening,  see 
sub-heading  Parental  Responsibility. 

Pauperising  the  People,  Question  of  (Maurice)  279, 
280,  337  ;  (Brunton)  2'^52 ;  (Gorst)  11837,  11838. 

Poor  Law  Relief  required  in  some  cases.  Conditions 
were  such  that  no  meals  would  touch  them 
(Loch)  10272. 

Regularised  Feeding  System  in  Schools,  see  that 
subheading. 

Special  Schools,  Free  Meals  could  be  given  at,  if 
given  at  all,  but  not  in  elementary  schools 
generally  (Hawkes)  13197,  13198. 

(For  particular  Societies  see  their  Names,  see  also 
subheadings  names  of  Towns,  and  title  Birming- 
ham.) 

Glasgow — Number  of  nnderfed  Children,  Free  Feeding, 
etc.  (Maurice)  279-283,  338  (Chalmers)  6173-6177— 
Report,  par.  343. 

Growing  girls.  Necessity  of  better  feeding  (Libby)  7844, 
7873,  7874,  7937,  7938. 

Ignorance  of  Parents,  see  title  Food. 

Important  to  feed  children  who  were  not  at  school  as  well 
as  those  who  were  (Ormsley)  12790-12795,  1280?. 

Improvement  in  Physique  effected  by  Feeding  (Mrs. 

Mackenzie)  7014-7017  ;  (Hutchison)  9976-9J78, 
10004-10006. 

Leeds  Feeding  Experiments  (Eichholz)  486  ;  ( Young) 
2121,  2122. 

Inquiry  into  home  circumstances  needed  (Murphy) 
10402-10406;  (Loch)  10193,  10276;  (Hawkes) 
13048-13050. 

Feeding  should  not  be  delayed  until  after  inquiry 
(Gorst)  12025-12028. 

Ireland,  Extent  of  Evil  in  (Kelly)  11380,  11381. 

'  No  organisation  for  feeding  children  at  school — 
Opinion  in  favour  of  application  of  school  rate 
or  other  funds  (Ormsfit/)  12751-127S5. 

State  Provision,  Objection  to,  as  pauperising  the 
people  (Kelly)  11382-1 1388— Report,  par.  338. 

Johanna  Street  Board  School,  Lambeth — Percentage 
of  children  requiring  Free  Meals  (Eichholz)  437. 

Leeds. 

Hall's,  Dr.,  Experiments  (J^icMoZz)  486 ;  (Young) 
2121,  2122. 

Jewish  Children,  Superior  Home  Dietary  (Eichholz) 
486, 

Not  necessary,  no  systematic  Free  Feeding  (Eichholz) 
447,  486. 

London. 

Birmingham  Dinners  Scheme,  possibility  of  Appli- 
cation to  London  (Airy)  13280,  13281. 

Cost  of  providing  Meals  (Eichholz)  476  ;  (Macnamara) 
12419,  12420,  12546. 

Cripple  Schools,  Provision  for  feeding  Children 
(Eichholz)  486. 

Estimates  of  number  of  Children  unable  to  benefit 
by  School  Curriculum  through  underfeeding 
(Eichholz)  471-473,  475-477. 

Percentage  of  underfed  children  in  London  Schools 
(Co&e)  4084-4088;  7835,  7836;  (Mac- 

namara) 12370-12373,  12450— Report,  par.  333. 

Present  Method  of  Feeding  merely  a  temporary  stop- 
gap (Eichholz)  4:11. 
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Underfed  School  Children— coit^. 

London  School  Committee  of  1898 — Dr.  Macnamara's 
Recommendations,  etc.  (Macnamara)  12375- 
12381,  12388,  12389.— Report,  par.  356. 

Terms  of  Reference  of  Committee  of  1898  (Mac- 
namara) 12374. 

London  School  Board  Committees  which  have  considered 
the  subject  of  Underfed  School  Children  (Mac- 
namara) 12374. 

Manchester,  Underfed  School  Children  in. 

No  Feeding  Organisation  under  the  School  Board 
(Eichholz)  iS6. 

Not  many  Children  underfed  as  to  Quantity,  but 
much  improper  feeding  (Asliby)  8740,  8741, 
8748,  8749. 

Number  of,  and  Work  of  Charitable  Actencies,  Free 
Meals- Committee,  etc.  (Eichkolz)  476,  478,  473; 
(Atkim)  2967-2984;  (Niveji)  6374-6378— Re- 
poet,  par.  335,  342. 

Penny  Meals  charged  to  Parents  (Maurice)  338 ; 
(Atkins)  2974,  2975. 

Percentage  of  Underfed  School  Children  (Rees) 
4384,  4386,  4478. 

'   Medical  Inspection. 

Doubtful  Cases,  Opinion  in  favour  of  taking  medical 
opinion  (Macnamara)  12426. 

^  Necessary,  Outward  appearance  not  a  safe  guide 
(Lihhy)  7913,  7914. 

Not  necessary.  Attendance  Officers  and  Teachers 
could  do  the  work  (Macnamara)  12378. 

Value  of  Medical  Insjsection  of  Schools  in  detecting 
Cases  of  Underfeeding  (Airy)  13356-13359  — 
Report,  par.  355. 

Midday  Meal,  Children  spending  pennies  on  toys  and 
sweets  instead  of  Food  (AsKby)  -8742,  8743. 

Not  often  spent  on  Sweets  (Libby)  7950,  7951. 

Morning  or  Midday  Meal,  which  was  the  more  im- 
portant? (Hutchison)  10011-10013;  (Oorst)  12033; 
(Macnamara)  12541-12545— Report,  par.  349. 

Parental  Responsibility,  Maintenance  of — Means  of  com- 
pelling Parents  either  to  feed  their  children 
thom.s«lves  or  to  pay  for  the  Food  provided  for 
thorn  (Murvfiv)  10408  10410.  -I^j 

Arrest  of  Wages  of  Parents  proposed  (Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie) 7031-7033;  (Macnamara)  12398-1239); 
(Hawkes)  13044. 

Bulk  of  working  class  parents  made  great  sacrifices 
for  their  children  (Macnamara)  12393. 

Cost,  Proportion  contributed  by  Parents  towards 
existing  charitable  agencies  (Eichholz)  481-483 — 
Report,  par.  340. 

Cruelty,  Prosecution  for — In  extreme  cases  power  to 
deal  with  child  under  Industrial  Schools  Acts 
(Macnamara)  12388,  12393,  12483-12491,12498- 
12500 — Report,  par.  35. 

Difficulty  in  making  parents  pecuniarily  liable  for 
expenditure  on  behalf  of  child  at  school  (Hawkes) 
13043. 

Exclusion  of  Child  from  School  and  Prosecution  of 
Parents,  proposed  (Collie)  3955,  3956,  3978-3980. 

Glasgow  Scheme  (Maurice)  279-283,  338,  380-386. 

Law  should  be  brought  in  operation  if  the  parents 
were  able  to  pay  and  did  not  do  so  (Br union) 
2452,  2543;  (Atkins)  3008-3016  (Libby)  7900- 
7905;  (Loch)  10273,  10276. 

Manchester— Penny  Meals,  338  ;  (Atkins)  2974,  2976. 

Mistakes  by  teachers  and  statements  by  parents, 
difficult  of  disproof  (Gor««)  12006-12008. 

Moral  Suasion  backed  by  a  few  salutary  examples 
of  punishment.  Opinion  in  favour  of  (Macna- 
mara) 12400-12404. 

Neglect  of  Family,  Possible  to  prosecute  for  (Oorst) 
11835,  11836,  11923,  11924. 

No  Machinery  for  it  at  present — Almost  impossible 
under  existing  circumstances  (Eichholz)  480 ; 
(Aikins)  2970,  2971;  (Airy)  13302-13315. 

Non-Attendance  at  School,  Bringing  into  operation 
machinery  for  recovering  Fines  (Macnamara) 
12394-12397,  12481,  12482. 

Non-punitive  Industrial  School  with  Feeding  as  a 
main  feature — Parents  to  be  responsible  for 
maintenance,  etc.  (Eichholz)  486-494,  626-62$, 
657-660,  680-708;  (Booth)  992-996,  1107-1110. 
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Parental  Responsibility,  Maintenance  of — cont. 

Poor  Law  Procedure,  Objections  to  (Macnamara) 
12549-12560. 

Power  of  punishment  absolutely  necessary  (Haivkes) 
13188-13192— Report,  par.  350,  351,  352,  353. 

School  Attendance  Officers'  Reports,  supplemented 
by  weekly  weighing  of  children.  Dr.  News- 
holme's  Views  (Atkins)  2896. 

School  Fees,  Recovery  of — Question  of  Making  use 
of  same  machinery  (Oorst)  ll))o5-11959. 

Summary  Process,  Recovery  of  Cost  by  (Oorst 
11836,  11839,  11919-11J22. 

Parents  in  favour  of  meals  at  school  and  willing  to  con- 
tribute (Close)  2619;  (Hutchison)  10007-10010; 
(Oorst)  11830,  11831;  (Hawkes)  13046. 

Paris  Canteen  System  (Oorst)  12002 ;    (Macnamara) ; 
12390,  12416,  12419— Report,  par.  357. 

Description  of  (Macnamara)  12433. 

Physical  Training,  Effect  of — Injuriousness  greatly  ex- 
aggerated (Horsfall)  5671-5673. 

Plan  required  in  each  case,  and  there  should  be  an  effort 
to  deal  with  families  qm  families  (Loch)  10193, 
10243-10246. 

Potteries,  Extent  of  Evil  in  (Oarnett)  9215-9219. 

Married  Women's  Labour,  Results  of  (Oarnett)  9270- 
9272. 

No  organised  Scheme  for  School  Dinners,  etc.  (Oar- 
nett) 9042-9048,  9217,  9272-9279— Report, 
par.  338. 

Poverty  of  Parents  (Eichliolz)  475  ;  (Mrs.  Mackenzie) 
7034-7036;  (Libby)  7845;  (Macnamara)  \2Z1\. 

Rate  Aid,   Question  of  (Brunton)  2428,  2452,  2544 ; 
(Macnamara)  12393. 

Apparatu.i,  etc..  Provision  of  (Atkiiis)  3027 ;  (Oorst) 
12003,  12004. 

Duty  of  State  in  regard  to  Supplementing  Parental 
Resources  (Collie)  3.^76;  (Rowntree)  6040; 
(Niven)  6372-6374. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Oorst)  1199,3-11996. 

School  Authority  to  provide  food  if  necessary,  and 

to  supplement  Voluntary  Effort— Finding  of 

Committee  of  1898  (Macnnmara)  12379-12381. 
School  Authority  to  supply  and  organise  Machinery 

for  feeding,  the  Benevolent  to  furnish  Material 

— Report,  par.  361. 

School  Rate  not  applicable  (Oorst)  11839,  11840, 
11997-11999. 

Regularised  Feeding  System  in  Schools — School  Res- 
taurants, etc.  (Atkins)  3008-3016  ;  (Oorst)  1 1829. 

Cookery  Instruction,  Possibility  of  combining  with 
Restaurant  System,  see  Domestic  Training — 
School  Restaurants. 

Cost,  (Macnamara)  12470-12473 — Report,  71,  par. 
367. 

Dining  Room,  Use  of  School  Hall  as  (Libby)  7850- 
7858;  (3Iacnamara)  12410-12415. 

Objections  to  use  of  Schools,  Difficulty  in  finding 
dining  places  (Loch)  10244,  10275. 

Doubtful  Benefit  (Kerr)  942. 

Establishment — Suggestions  and  favourable  opinions 
(Eichholz)  494,  496,  502-504,  661-664;  (Booth) 
1128-1133;  (Smyth)  1288;  (Libby)  7880; 
(Murphy)  10407;  (Oorst)  11829-11831,  11839, 
11840. 

Free  Feeding,  see  that  subheading. 

Funds  for  provision  of  plant,  etc..  Sources  of  (Oorst) 
11839,  11840,  12000,  12001. 

See  also  subheading  Rate  Aid. 

Grouping  of  Schools,  with  a  Kitchen  and  dining- 
room  connected  with  three  or  four  schools 
in  each  case  (Macnamara)  12405-12409. 

Objections  (Hawkes)  13199,  13200. 

Inspection  of  Homes  Difficulty  (Airy)  13302-13316. 

Meal  should  be  given  either  at  the  school  or  st  a 
building  provided  by  the  School  Authority 
(Oorst)  11847-11849. 

Mothers  going  out  to  work  was  an  addifional  reason 
for  providing  a  midday  meal  at  the  Schook 
(Libby)  7843,  7844. 
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Underfed  School  Children  -  cent. 

Regularised  Feeding  System  in  Schools— cowC. 

Parental  Responsibility. 

Means  of  enforcing  payment  for  food  prov^ided, 
refer  to  subheading  Parental  Responsi- 
bility. 

Weakening  Sense  of  Parental  Responsibility, 
f  Danger  of  (iI/Mrp%)  10411-10413;  (Airy) 

!  13321-13324,  13337. 

Payment  Question  {Collie)  39.53,  3954,  4091-4095; 

(Rowntree)  50^1 ;  (Gorsi)  11918  ;  (Macna- 
mara)  12390-12393,  12402-12465. 
I  Price  charged. 

Should  be  such  as  not  to  crush  the  small 
dealers    who    would    otherwise  have 
'  provided  the  food  (Hawkes)  13187. 

Slightly  exceeding  cost  price.  Surplus  to 
meet  cost  of  Free  Meals  {Maciiamara) 
12466-12469,  124/4. 

Poorer  Districts,  Starting  Feeding  Scheme  in 
( Macnamara)  12456-12459 — Report,  per.  350, 
356. 

Self-supporting,  Question  of  how  far  the  Restaurant 
Svstem  could  be  made  self-supporting  (Eichholz) 
664. 

Tickets,  System  of. 

No  visible  distinction  to  be  made  between  pay- 
ing and  non-paying  Children  (Oorst)  11952- 
11954;  (Macnamara)  12388,  12415,  12460, 
12461. 

Public  Office  for  tickets,  possibly  the  town 
hall — Distribution  by  municipal  officials 
(MactM^nara)  12415,  12492-12494. 

Teachers,  Distribution  by,  etc.  (Gorst)  11833, 
11834,  11952-11954,  12029-12031 ;  (Macna- 
mara) 12433. 

Report  and  Recoimmendations  of  Committee,  par. 

327-365;  page  91  (42). 
Rural  Districts. 

Rarity  in  (Foshrolce)  6700,  6701. 

Widows  with  large  families — Chief  source  of  Under- 
fed Children  in  Country  Districts  (Gornt)  11829, 
11960-11962,  11973-1 i978. 
Sttlford,   No  Feeding  organisation   under  tha  School 

Board  (Eichholz)  486. 
Salvation    Army    Methods — Arrangements;    to  airoid 
weakciiina  Parental  Respon.sibility  (iMirih)  11451- 
H4.''>6. 

Self-supporting  Children — Meeting  WorkmMs.'s  trams 
and  begging  scraps  from  the  men  (Deverell)  7990- 
7992. 

Soho— Underfed  Children  Difficulty  non-existent  (StaiUey) 
13474-13473 

Special  Schools,  Massing  of  Underfed  School  Children  in. 
Possibility  of  dealing  with  Feeding  question  on  basis 
of  (Macnamara)  12637-12540. 

Statistics,  sea  subheading  Extent  of  Underfeeding. 

Summary  of  Proposals  in  regard  to  more  systematic  feed- 
ing of  School  Children — Report,  par.  348. 

Swiss  System  (Brunton)  2452. 

Teachers. 

Ascertaining  the  fact  of  Malnutrition,  see  that  sub- 
heading. 

Distribution  of  Dinner  Tickets  bv  Teachers,  Question 
of  (Gorst)  11333,  119.52-11954,  12029-12031. 
Thriftlessness  and  Self-indulgence  of  Parents  (Macna- 
mara) 12371. 
Voluntary  Aid. 

Concentrating  Charity  on  cases  of  non-culpable 

Neglect  (Eichholz)  494,  657,  658 ;  (Booth)  996. 
Dwindling  of  Voluntary  Aid  once  Rate  Aid  was 
given.  Question  of  (Gorst)  11915  ;  (Macnamara) 
12382-12386,  12475,  12476;  (Hawkes)  13205. 

Existing  Methods — Report,  par.  339. 

Not  sufficient  to  meet  the  need— Finding  of  Com- 
mittee of  1898  (Macnamara)  12377. 

Paris  Scheme  in  operation,  see  .subheading  Paris. 

Supervision  by  the  School  Authority— London 
School  Board  Committee  of  1398,  Recom- 
mendation, (Macnamara)  12380. 
No  objection  to  Voluntary  Aid  acting  under 
direction  of  School  Authority  (Gorst)  11912- 
11916. 

See  also  subheading  Free  Feeding. 
Winter  the  only  time  for  supplying  meals.  Explanation 
(Mrs.  Mackenzie)  7010,  7011 ;  (Lihhy)  7892-7895. 


United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident 

Institution — Comparative  Jlortality  among  Abstainers 
and  non-Abstainers,  App.  XVI.,  Section  IIT. 

United  States  of  America. 

Birth  Rate — Decrease  in  size  of  Families  (Gray)  3267 — 
Report,  par.  214,  215. 

Milk  Supply  for  Infants — Dr.  Rotch's  prescription  and: 
laboratory  plan  (Vincent)  12186-12196. 

Open  Air  Lessons,  System  of  (Gorst)  11819. 

Parental  Alcoholism  as  cause  of  Mental  and  Physical' 
Degeneracy  of  Offspring — Statistics  (Shuitleworth) 
App.  XVI.,  Section  IX. 

University  Settlements— Work  in  comiection  with  Clubs- 
and  Boys'  Brigades  (Eyre)  3530. 

Unmarried  Persons  living  together,  Family  System 
prevailing  in  Slum  Ai^eas. 

Cn;elty  and  Neglect  of  Children  (Deverell)  7987-7989. 

Intemperance  general!  v  connected  with  loose  family  sys- 
tem (Deverell)  8079-8081. 

Unskilled  Labour. 

Army  Recruiting  Material,  Apparent  Deterioration  as- 
sociated  with  demand  for  (Eichholz)  435  (10),  444,. 
560-562. 

Boy  Labour  swelling  Ranks  of — Training  Messengers, 
Errand  Boys,  etc..  in  Cadet  Corps  proposed  (i¥jtrp%)> 
10440,  10441— Report,  par.  378. 

Permanent  Difficulty  in  all  Towns  (Chalmers)  6990-6003. 

Labour  Colony  Remedy,  General  Booth's  proposal! 
(Chalmers)  6004-6010,  6196-6201. 

Voluntary  Colony  in  existence  in  Scotland 
(Chalmers)  6199,  6200. 

Living  in  Country  and  Working  in  Towns,  Remedy- 
inapplicable  (Chalmers)  6016,  6017,  6067,  6068. 

Urbanization,  see  Towns. 

Uric  Acid  Poisoning  due  to  Consumption  of  Flesh 

Food,  Tea,  etc- — Circulation  of  the  blood  retarded! 
and  Colour  altered — Dr.  Haig's  Evidence,  9514- 
9521. 

Alcoholic  Liquors  contained  Uric  Acid  with  the  excep- 
tion of  whisky,  9563-9565,  9597-9607. 

Amount  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Human  System,  9522-9527. 

Beef  Tea  more  unwholesome  than  Meat,  9569,  9653,  9654, 

Body  itself  manufactured  Uric  Acid  in  process  of  digest- 
ing Food,  9610-9613. 

Causes  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Blood — Safety  Valves  for 
elimination,  etc.,  9635-9638. 

Defective  circulation  meant  that  the  body  was  deteriorat- 
ing, 9540-9546,  9620. 

Diet  advocated  as  being  uric-acid-free,  9535-9539,  9629,. 
9631,  9640,  9641. 

Stimulants  not  required,  9633,  9634. 

Diseases  due  to  Uric  Acid,  Increase  in,  9622-9624. 

Meat,  Increased  Consumption  of  9549,  9550,  9651-9654. 

Pathological  Theory  of  Dr.  Haig's  System,  9644. 

"  Poison,"  Application  of  the  word  to  Tea,  Meat,  etc.,- 
9616-9619. 

Results  in  poor  and  underfed,  and  in  well-to-do  classes,. 
9621. 

Rich  erred  more  than  the  poor  in  abuse  of  diet,  9547. 
Sugar,  No  Uric  Acid  in,  9650. 

Tea,  Coffee,  etc.,  were  practically  equivalent  to  Urio 
Acid,  9351-9565,  9579-9591. 

Variations  in  Circulation  of  the  Blood— Possibility  of 
altering  circulation  by  controUing  Uric  Acid,  9527- 
9534. 

Vegetarian  Diet  usually  so-called  was  not  uric  acid  free. 
Peas,  Beans,  and  Lentils  were  poisonous,  9535, 
9566-9568,  9592-9596. 

White  Pread  preferable  to  Brown  Bread,  9646.  9649 

Vaccination— Relation  to  Physical  Deterioration— Corre- 
spondence between  National  Anti- Vaccination  League 
and  the  Physical  Deterioration  Committee,  App.  XXIX. 
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Tagrants  and  "  Woa't  WorksJ* 

Act  of  1882,.  Beneficial  results  of  detaining  casuals  for 

P-i    two  nights  (Loch)  10267. 

Enumeration,  System  of,  desirable — Scottish  System, 

etc.,  (Locti)  10363-10865- 

Hereditary  Spirit — Inetarbces  in  better  class  people,  etc. 
(Lamb)  11679, 11682,  11683,  11687- 

Increase  in  Numbers : 

County  Reports — Statistics  not  based  on  any  reliable 
System  of  Exclusive:  Ennmeration,  etc.  {Lamb) 
11528-11536. 

Responsibility  for  ; 

Casu-al  Ward  System  largely  responsible — Need 
f»r  uniform  and  reformatory  treatment 
etc.  (Lamb)  11637-11541. 

Haphazard  treatment  of  difficulties  had  helped 
to  create  an  additional  residuum.  Prevention 
of  conditions,,  etc.  (Loch)  10167-10177. 

Individual  trestmfent,.  Principle  of  {Loeh)  10267. 

"  Ins  and  Outs  "  of  the  Workhouse. 

Five  times  the  trouble  of  ordinary  Tramps  {Lamb) 
I1G61, 

Penal  System,  Adoption  of  (Loci)  10267. 

Professional  Tramps  "  Settling  down "  as  {Lamb) 
11686-11689L 

LaboTjr  Colonies  as  means  oi!  e&mmiatisig,  see  title  Labour 

Colonies. 

Manufacture  of,  imder  existing  Poor  Law,  etc.  (Loch) 
10336-10367. 

Number  of,  not  very  large  (Loeh)  10267. 

Physically  Unfit  for  work.  Proportion  of  "  Won't  Works  " 
a  mere  fraction — Treatment  for  the  two  classes, 
etc.  (Lamb)  11548-11553;  (Lamb)  11675-11678. 

i       Possibility  of  Reclaiming  {Lmuh)  11500,  11501,  11689- 
11692. 

Salutary  Effect  of  enforcing  law — Ca.se  at  Had- 
leigh  Colony,  etc.  {Lmnh)  11503-11511. 

Repoet,  par.  422  ;  page  92  (53). 

Salvation  Army  proposal  to  give  Magistrates  power 
to  commit  "  Won't  Works "  to  Labour  Colonies 
for  a  period  of  three  years  (CJialmers)  6009,  6010  ; 
(Loch)  10267,  10368,  10371. 

Towa  and  Country  Tramps — Town  Tramps  could  loaf, 
the  Csantry  Tsamps  must  tramp  {Lamb)  11680, 
11682. 

Varicocele  of  the  Testicles — Effect  of  Bicycling  {Hawkes) 

13080. 

Vegetarian  Diet,  Uric  Acii  iiot  Excluded  "by—  Peas, 

beans,  etc.,  were  poisonous  from  a  nric-acid-free  stand- 
able  with  point  (Haig)  9535i 

Venereal  Disease 

Army — Statistics  comparing  ranfaTOorably  with  those 
of  Foreign  Armies  (Cooper)  3840. 

Brussels  Conference  : 

Opinion  against  Regplations  {Coo  jitr)  3£45,  3846 

3895-3897. 
Report,  par.  329. 

Resolutions  (Cooper)  3859,  App.  XXIV. 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  see  that  title. 

Germanv,  Means-  taken  to  check  Disease  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  (Cooper)  3831-3835-9. 

Legislation  aimed  at  suppressicm  of  Contagious  Diseases 
proposed,  App.  XXVII.,  par.  17. 

Prevalence  of — Factor  in  Deterioration,  App.  XXVIL, 
par.  17. 

see  also  titles  Syphihs  and  GoiaQzxfao&a. 

Ventilation. 

Cleanliness,  Connection  with  (Murphy)  10414,  10415. 

Continental  Peoples,  Comparison  with  {Lyttdton)  5491- 
5496,  5563-5.566. 

Country  District.s — Less  Ventilation  owing  to  improved 
Building  Methods  (Lyttdton)  5454,  5455. 

Dislike  and  Distrust  of  Fresh  Air  among  Iiower  Classes 
(Cdlie)  4102,  4f03  (Ltftlel'Canj  5402. 

Factories  and  Workshops,  see  that  title. 

Glasgow — House  VentUation  notorioasiy  bad  {Chalmers) 
61701 


Ventilation— coM<. 

Ignorance  noticeable  in  all  classes  (Lyilellon)  5480-5485. 

Infant  Degeneracy  due  to  bad  Home  Ventilation  (Ashby) 
8700. 

Jews,  Superior  regard  to  Fresh  Air  (Horsjall)  5576,  5703, 
5705. 

Lodging-houses,  Endeavours  to  secure  Cross  Ventilation 
\n\Murphy)  10422. 

London,  East  End — Windows  kept  shut  for  warmth 
(Smith)  8490,  8491,  8529. 

Manchester — ^Working  class  Neglect  of  Ventilation  (Ashby) 
8723-8725. 

Offices   and   Shops — Defective   Ventilation  (Rowntree) 
5122. 

Inspection  proposed  (Horsjall)  App.  XXI.,  par.  7. 
Rbpoet,  par.  285. 
School  Buildings,  see  that  title. 

Testing  Apparatus — No  simple  Apparatus  for  testing 
Ventilation  of  the  Air  (Lcgg?)  5878-5880. 

Warmth  and  Polluted  Atmosphere  synonymous  among 
Lower  Classes  (Ecdes)  10732.  10733. 

Vermin,  etc.  D'rt. 

Vienna — Feeding  of  School  Children  (Macnamara)  12418. 

Villages  and  Small  Towns. 

Conditions  of  Life. 

Isolated  Country  Cottages,    Comparative  Health 

Conditions  (Maurice)  358,  359. 
More  ignorance  and  greater  difficulty  in  applying 

remedy  (Maurice)  334-336. 
Slums  in  Small  Towns  as  bad  as  any  in  London 

(Rowntree)  5143-5149,  5305-530G. 

Virility  impossible.  Infant  mortality  amounting  to 
slaughter  (Maurice)  287,  288,  355-357. 

Local  Authority,  Position  of  Public  Officers  in  regard 
to — Need  for  greater  independence,  etc.  (Niven) 
6491-6493. 

Vincent,  Dr.  Ralph— Evidence.  12039-12224— References 
TO  IN  Report,  par.  272,  275,  280. 

Virginia  Eoad  Schcol,  Belhnal  Green— Comparative 

Height  Diagram  (Eichholz),  App.  XIX. 
Vision,  see  Eyesight. 

Volunteers. 

Influence  of  Volunteer  Movement  in  improving  Physique 
(Young)  2103. 

Lowering  standard — Difficulty  in  manning  Battalions 

(Rees)  4263,  4264. 
Occupation  and  training  provided  for  those  who  might 

otherwise  become  Hooligans  (Brunton)  2430. 

Wages  of  Working  Classes. 

Agricultural  Labourers,  Range  of  Wages  (Booth)  1159; 
(Rowntree)  5349-5351  ;  (Kelly)  11397,  11399-11404. 

Alien  Immigration,  Effect  in  reducing  Wages  (Neville) 
4783-4785,  4876,  4877  ;  (Rowntree)  5153-5158. 

Children's  Earnings,  Disposal  of  (Uawkes)  13105-13107. 

Country  Districts,  App.  XXVIL,  par.  7. 

Deterioration — Influence    of    Wages    in  determining 
Physique  (Wilson)  1915,  1916. 

Rise  in  Wages,  etc..  Adverse  to  theory  of  deteriora- 
tion (Loch)  10120-10126,  10148-10151. 
Manchester — Average  weekly  wages  in  South  Ancoats 
(Bostock)  7502. 

Military  Career,  Attractions  diminished  by  general  rise 
Wages  (Royal  College  of  Physicians)  App.  I.,  par.  17. 

Potteries,  Wages  in  (Garnett)  9173. 

Poverty  Line  in  Towns — Amount  necessary  to  support 
life  decently  in  case  of  family  of  four  (Booth)  1152- 
1157. 

Report,  par.  73. 

Rise  in,  during  last  40  years  (Rowntree)  5354-5357. 

Rowntree's,  Mr.,  Investigations — Mr.  Loch's  Criticism  ot 
method,  App.  III.,  par.  29-35. 

Wakefield  and  District  Sanitary  Aid  Society,  Leaflet  on 

Feeding  and  Management  of  Infants,  App.  XVIII — 
Report,  par.  277  ;  page  89  (29). 
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Wales,  South — Infant  Mortality  (Anderson)  par.  26. 

Walworth. 

Girls'  Club,  Work  effected  by  (Stanley)  13408. 
Rents  in  (Libhy)  7841,  7842. 

Wandsworth — Clubs  in  connection  with  School  Buildings 
Experiment  (Eyre)  3572. 

War  Office  and  Admiralty  Inter-Bepartmental  Con- 
ference on  the  Teeth  of  Recruits,  App.  XXVITI., 

Section  III. 

Warnock,  Dr — General  Paralysis  among  Coloured  Races — 
({^    Cairo  Asylum  Statistics  (Jones)  10862. 

Warrington  Lunacy  Rate— Explanation  of  Low  Rate 
( W iglesworih)  8956. 

Wasting,  Signs  of  in  School  Children— Manual  Tests 

ijj-,  (Eichholz)  450.  , 

Water  Supply  Improvement— Rsport,  par.  172. 

Water  Supply  in  Schools,  Necessity  of  providing  children 
with  plenty  of  fresh  drinking  water  (Gorst)  11849. 

Watson,  Dr.G.  A. — Transmission  of  acquired  Characteristics 
Experiments  with  Ricin  (Jones)  10814. 

Webb,  Mr.  Sidney — Suggestion  as  to  spurring  Local  Author- 
itie  '"bo  were  slack  (Booth)  1063. 

Weight. 

Anthropometric  Survey,  Question  of  taking  Weight. 

Not  necessary  (Scott)  1879,  1880  ;  (Young)  2157. 

Opinions  in  favour  of  including  Weight  (Wilson) 
-^2027  ;  (Gray)  3380,  3381  ;  (Legge)  5862  ;  (Ashhy) 
8820;    (Cunningham)     2337-2339;  (Browne) 
9729;  (Hutchison)  10114. 

Report,  par.  49. 

Children,  Increase  in  Weight  with  proper  and  improper 
Feeding. 

Anerley  Schools  Statistics  (Collie)  4088,  4219. 

Rate  of  growth  of  a  healthy  child  up  to  school  age 
(Smyth)  1316. 

Truants'  Industrial  School,  Hightown,  Liverpool — 
Mr.  Hance's  Memorandum,  App.  IXb. 

Diet  during  pregnancy,  Influence  on  weight  of  offspring 
— Limitations  in  extent  to  which  tissues  of  mother 
could  be  utiUsed  (Mackenzie)  6765-6772. 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  accurately  owing  to  clothing 
variations  (Eichholz)  608. 

Dundee  children  in  factory  employment.  Deficiency  in 
Weight  (Wilson)  1936. 

Environment,  Influence  of — Defective  nutrition  affect- 
ing Weight  (Mackenzie)  6902. 

Average  school  boy  of  poorer  classes  compared  with 
average  public  school  boy  (Atkins)  2871. 

Height  and  Weight,  ^ielation  between,  as  a  test  of 
Physique  (Cunningham)  2404 ;  (Bees)  4246, 
4249;  (Legge)  5S68-5872 ;  (Cameron)  11123- 
11125. 

Possible  Superiority  of  small  thick-set  Man  (Cameron) 
11125-11132. 

Variable    Correspondence    between    Height  and 
Weight  (Bees)  4248,  4249. 

Weight  confirmed  evidence  of  Height  in  every 
particular  (Eichholz)  449. 

Method  of  taking"'fwith  clothes  on  and  with  shoes  re- 
moved (i:er-?-)]822-824. 

Race,  Influence  of— Different  equivalents  for  different 
districts  (Cunningham)  2403. 

Recruits  for  the  Army — Comparative  Measurements  of 
British  and  Foreign  Armies,  1845-1889,  Mr.  Rees's 
Statistics  (Atkins)  2871-2890. 

School  Children  in  Ripon  and  Leeds  (Eichholz),  App  XIX. 

Scottish  poorhouses — Register  of  Weight  to  check  re- 
constructed Dietary  (Mackenzie),  6819. 

Underfed  School  Children  : 

Niven's,  Mr.,  Remedial  Scheme — Height  and  Weight 
needed  to  work  Scheme  (Niven)  6371. 

School  Attendance  Officers  Reports  to  be  supple 
mented  by  weighing  (Atkins)  2896- 

Welfords— Sealing  of  Milk,  etc.  (Smyth)  1384. 


Well-to-do  Population,  Schools  frequented  by— Account 

of  Honeywell  Road  Board  School  (Eichholz)  435  (4).. 

Best  children  in  London,  Measurements  adopted  as 
standard  for  Investigation  Durposes,  etc.  (Eichholz) 
439,  542,  545— App.  XIX. 

Percentage  of  Children  in  lower  standards  (Eichholz)  471. 

Status  of  Children  (Eichholz)  544. 

"West  Ham  and  neighbourhood 

Character  of  district  changing — Slum  area  going  down 
Respectable  people  going  further  afield  (Deverell) 
8001-8005. 

South  Hullsville  Board  School,  Percentage  of  Children 
below  normal  physical  condition  (Maurice)  443. 

Witnesses — Number  Examined  by  the,Committee — Repoet 
page  1. 

White, Br.  Prosser — Opinion  on  processes  in  cotton  factories 
which  tend  to  Deterioration  (Young)  2116-2118. 

"  White-eye,"  Evil  effects  of  (Taylor)  51. 

Wiglesworth,  Lr-  Joseph— Evidence,  8920-9006  — App. 
XXVI.,  Section  I. — References  to  in  Report,  par.  164, 
397,  398,  400.  403. 

Wilson,  Mr-  Harry  James— Evidence,  1910-2050— Refer- 
ences to  in  Report,  par.  Ill,  140,  142,  149,  152,  164, 
186,  217,  240,  261,  313. 

Women 

Alcoholism,  see  that  title. 

Child-bearing,  see  that  title. 

Deterioration  : 

Country    Districts — Anaemic    Domestic  Servants 
(Foshroke)  6589.  6687. 

Town    Life,    Deteriorative    Physiological  Effects 
(Bees)  4466. 

Education  movement.  Bearing  on  national  physique 
(Cunningham)  2233;   (Ormsby)  12669-12671. 

Factories,  Employment  in,  see  Factories. 

Food,  Insufficiency  of — Self-underfeeding,  etc.  (Hawkes) 
13030-13032  ;  (Horsfall)  App.  XXL,  par.  8,  9. 

Dietary  and  Conditions  of  life  of  workers  in  the  City 
of  London. 

Improvement  in  Physique  disproportionately  to  physique 
of  men  in  modern  Ufe,  Statement  challenged  (Cun- 
ningham) 2322-2325. 

Neglect  of  Home  and  Domestic  Duties,  see  that  title. 
Occupations — Census  of  1901  (Anderson)  App.  V.,  par.  15. 
Rough  Trades.  Larger  proportion  of  Young  Persons 
employed,  Moral  aspect  ( Young)  2122. 

Sterility,  Increase  in,  see  Sterility. 

Tight-lacing,  Decrease  in- Improvement  during  last  twenty 
years  (Cunningham)  2220-2225 — Report,  par.  369. 

Worcestershire,  Employment  in — Wages,  etc.  (Foshroke) 
6696-6698. 

"  Won't  Works,"  «ee  Vagrants  and  Won't  Works. 

Woolwich — Feeding  of  Infants,  Cards  of  Instruction  dis- 
tributed by  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Maurice)  286. 

Worcestershire 

Educational  Arrangements  not  yet  settled  (Foshroke) 
6708-6711. 

Health    Missioners,  Organisation  and  Work  (Foshroke) 

6613-6620,  6630-6632. 
Infant  Mortality  (Foshroke)  6626-6629. 

Milk  Supply  : 

Difficulty  apart  from  Market  Gardening  Centres 

(Foshroke)  6622,  6702-6704. 
Sterihsed  Supply— Far  Forest  (Foshroke)  6705-6707 

Small  Holdings  Experiment,  Success  of  (Foshroke)  6566- 
6574 — Report,  par.  192. 

Women,  Employment  of — Wages,  etc.  (Foshroke)  6696- 
6698. 

Workhouses : 

Delirium  Tremens,  cases  sent  to  Unions  invariably 
treated  in  Workhouses  ( Wigletworth)  8937,  8938 

Insanity — Congenital  and  Senile  Cases. 

Increase  in  number  of  cases  sent  to  Umons  (Wif^es- 
worth)  8935  ;  (Loch)  10179,  10181. 
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Workhouses-cfwf- 

Insanity,  etc. — cont. 

Increasing  Tendency  to  send  to  Asylums  cases  which 
would  formerly  have  been  cared  for  in  Work- 
houses— Lancashire  Statistics  ( Wiglesworth) 
8929-8931,  8935,  8936,  8952,  8987. 

Recovery  and  Death  Rates — Absence  of  Statistics 
(Wiglesworth)' 

Workshops,  see  Factories  and  Workshops. 

Worthington,  Mrs.  W.  B.— Evidence,  7183-7397— Refer- 
ences TO  IN  Report,  par.  163,  297. 

Wounds— Difficulties  in  treating  Alcoholic  Patients  {Ecdes) 
10706-10708. 

Wyatt,  Mr. — Improvement  in  condition  of  School  Children 
(Eichholz)  552. 

Wycombe    Central    Schools — Deterioration    probably  a 
negligible  quantity  in  country  schools  (Eichholz)  447 
F:i  — App.  XIX. 

Yarmouth  Royal  Naval  Hospital— Percentage  of  cases 

of  General  Paralysis  (Jones)  10810,  10871-10873,  10877. 

Yeomanry,  Imperial — Recruits    sent    back    from  South 
Africa  owing  to  bad  teeth  (Taylor)  40. 


York. 

Births  in  Lower   Classes — Number   of   Births  weekly 

(Rowntree)  5013. 
Conditions  of  Life  as    compared    with    other  towns 

(Maurice)  301-303  ;  (Rowntree)  4973-4979. 
Health  and  Housing  Reform  Association — Organisation 

and  Work  (Rowntree)  4999-5007,  5158-5161. 
Housing  Problem — Mr.  Rowntree's  (Sen.)  Experiment 

(Roivntree)  5099-5117,  6211-5213— Report,  par.  198. 

Infant  Mortality — Different  Rates  in  different  Districts 

(Roivntree)  5I69-5I73. 
Milk  Depot,  Establishment  and  Working  of  (Rowntree) 

5001,  5008-5012,  5016-5028. 

Rowntree's,  Mr.,  Inquiry  into  extent  of  Destitution,  etc. — 
Mr.  Loch's  Criticism,  App.  III.,  par.  29-38. 

Yorkshire — Cookery  and  Housewifery,  Exemption  of  Young 
Women  from  general  charge  of  Ignorance  and  Idleness 
(Close)  2682,  2585. 

Young,  Dr. — Evidence,  2051-2181 — References  to  in 
Report,  par.  108,  110,  142,  144-5,  163,  155-6,  164, 
218-19,  251,  261,  278,  286. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  (Eyre)  3552. 

Zymotic  Disease — Decrease  in  Ireland. 

Dubhn,   Decrease  in   Death  Rate    (Cameron)  11062, 
11075. 

Isolation  the  chief  cause  of  Decrease  (Kelly)  11169f 
11171-11173. 


Compiled  at  Bailey^s  Indexing  Office,  12,  Little  Collej.:  Street,  Westminstj- 
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